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It  is  no  disparagemeut  to  the  many  excellent  treatises  on 
Physiology,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  say  that,  in  some  re- 
spects, this  one  is  better  adapted  for  general  use  as  a  text-book. 
It  is  compendious,  and  yet  abounds  in  all  the  more  recent  views 
and  discoveries ;  and  it  presents,  in  connection  with  Human 
Physiology,  a  brief  sketch  of  each  function  as  it  appears  in  the 
lower  orders.  In  tracing  the  progress  from  -general  to  special 
Physiology,  Mr.  Marshall  has  shown  himself  fully  awake  to  the 
requirements  of  the  student,  and  has  thus  removed  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

The  additions  of  the  American  Editor  are  comparatively  few, 
and  consist,  mainly,  of  such  materials  as  were,  perhaps,  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  Author,  or  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Editor, 
might  serve  to  render  the  text  more  intelligible  to  younger 
students.  These  materials  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  experiments. 
He  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  friend.  Dr.  James  Tyson, 
for  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for  the  press. 

1604  Walnut  Strket, 
September,  1868. 
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PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  the  present  work  has  been  designed  with  the  special 
view  to  its  utility  as  an  Educational  Book,  the  subject  being  ex- 
plained, in  it,  in  a  particul^-r  order  and  manner,  and  the  Science 
of  Physiology  treated  as  dependent  on  those  of  Anatomy,  Chem- 
istry, and  Physics. 

In  completing  the  details  of  each  subject,  the  best  and  most 
recent  authorities  have  been  consulted,  especially  the  systematic 
works  of  Quain  and  Sharpey,  Gray,  KoUiker,  Gegenbauer,  and 
Leydig,  on  Anatomy,  and  of  Carpenter,  Todd  and  Bowman,  Miil- 
ler,  and  Vierordt,  on  Physiology.  Besides  this,  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  o^  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and 
many  separate  works  or  essays  have  been  referred  to,  including 
Papers  by  Owen,  Allen  Thomson,  Huxley,  Beale,  and  Quatrefages 
on  Anatomical  subjects,  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Essays  of  Gra- 
ham, Williamson,  Dalton,  Helraholz,  Playfair,  Frankland,  Stokes, 
and  Bence  Jones,  and  the  Physiological  writings  of  Brown-Sequard, 
Dubois-Reymond,  Bishop,  Paget,  Savory,  Richardson,  Lister,  and 
others. 

The  work,  as  originally  planned,  several  years  since,  was  of 
smaller  size  and  humbler  pretensions ;  but  as  now  completed,  after 
considerable  labor  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  task  once  begun,  it  will, 
it  is  hoped,  prove  serviceable  to  the  student  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, presenting  a  concise  but  comprehensive  summary  of  modern 
Physiological  Science,  both  Human  and  Comparative. 

It  also  offers  to  all  candidates  in  Natural  Science  Examinations, 
to  Teachers  in  Schools  where  instruction  in  Physiology  is  given, 
and  to  the  lover  of  Nature  generally,  a  convenient  guide,  and  an 
ample  store  of  information,  in  their  Physiological  studies. 


VI  PREFACE. 

As  Anatomy  teaches  us  the  Structure  of  an  Organized  Body, 
Organic  Chemistry,  its  Chemical  constitution,  and  Physics,  its 
Physical  Properties, — so  Physiology  instructs  us  in  the  Physical, 
Chemical,  and  Vital  actions  which  occur  in  it,  during  Life.  The 
last-named  science  therefore  requires  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
the  others. 

The  following  Outlines  of  Physiology,  accordingly,  commence 
with  a  short  description  of  the  Human  Body,  its  Cavities,  and  the 
Organs  which  they  contain.  It  is  then  shown  how  a  beginner  in 
Physiological  studies  may  be  assisted  in  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  the  Dissection  of  an  Animal. 

Attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  Textures  or  Tissues  of  which 
the  several  parts  or  Organs  of  the  body  are  composed.  The  tongue 
and  larynx  of  the  sheep  are  selected  as  convenient  parts,  to  illus- 
trate the  General  characters.  Connections,  and  Uses  of  these  Tis- 
sues. The  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Tissues  in  the  Human 
Body  is  then  described ;  and  afterwards,  their  Physical  properties 
and  Chemical  constitution. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Physiology,  an  account  is  given  of 
the  Vital  Properties  of  the  Tissues,  and  a  general  outline  of  the 

Functions  of  the  living  Animal  Body. 

• 

The  relations  of  Man  with.  External  Nature  are  next  consid- 
ered, including  a  sketch  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  to  which  Man 
belongs,  and  of  the  Types  and  Laws  of  Form  which  it  presents. 
To  this  is  added  a  comparison  of  the  Animal  with  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  and  of  both  those  Organic  Kingdoms  with  the  Inor- 
ganic Kingdom. 

The  Special  Physiology  of  the  several  Animal  Functions  is 
then  examined  in  detail,  commencing  with  those  of  Animal  Life, 
in  the  following  order : 

Animal  Motion ;  Movements  generally ;  Animal  Mechanics ; 
Locomotion  on  solids,  in  fluids,  and  in  air ;  Prehension ;  Manipu- 
lation ;  Gesture ;  Voice,  and  Speech. 

Sensation,  the  Regulation  of  Movement,  and  the  Psychical  Func- 
tions, or  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System.  Treated  as  special 
subjects  under  this  head,  are  Sensation  generally,  and  its  Modifi- 
cations; viz.,  the  Internal  Sensations,  such  as  Hunger,  Thirst, 
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Kaasea,  and  Want  of  Breath ;  and  the  External  Sensations,  viz., 
Touch,  Temperature,  Taste,  Smell,  Hearing,  and  Sight. 

The  foregoing  subjects  occupy  the  First  Volume.* 

The  Second  Volume  is  devoted  to  the  functions  of  Vegetative 
Life,  as  follows  :t 

Digestion,  with  an  account  of  the  Nature  and  Value  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Food. 

Absorption,  including  General  Absorption,  Absorption  of  the 
digested  Food,  and  Interstitial  Absorption. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  its  Causes  and  Phenomena,  and 
the  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body. 

Nutrition,  both  General  and  Reparative,  of  the  Fluids  and 
Solids  of  the  body,  with  the  Uses  of  the  Blood,  and  its  Vitality, 
the  effects  of  Hemorrhage,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  Coagula- 
tion of  the  Blood. 

Sanguification,  or  the  processes  by  which  the  Blood  is  renewed. 
This  includes  an  account  of  the  Uses  of  the  Ductless  Glands,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Liver,  considered  as  a  Blood-Gland. 

Secretion,  or  the  processes  by  which  certain  Glands  separate 
materials  from  the  Blood,  for  use  in  the  Living  Economy. 

Excretion,  or  the  processes  by  which  other  Glands  separate 
materials  from  the  Blood,  to  be  removed  from  the  Economy. 

Respiration,  or  the  Function  of  Breathing,  by  which  the  Blood 
is  purified,  and  the  whole  body  maintained  fit  for  the  performance 
of  all  the  Functions. 

Animal  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  and  their  dependence  on* 
vita-Chemical  action. 

Animal  Statics  and  Dynamics,  treated  of  in  a  separate  Section, 
comprehending  an  account  of  the  Specific  Gravity,  the  Stature, 
and  the  Weight  of  the  body  and  its  Organs ;  the  balance  between 
the  Ingesta  and  the  Egesta ;  the  various  Forms  of  Force  or  En- 
ergy exerted  in  the  living  body ;  and  the  Relations  of  these  Forces 
to  the  quantity  of  Food  and  Air  consumed,  and  to  the  Chemical 
Actions  by  which  such  Forces  are  produced. 


*  Ending  on  p.  479  of  the  present  edition. 

f  Commencing  on  p.  480  of  the  present  edition. 


Vlll  PREFACE. 

The  subject  of  Generation  includes  a  consideration  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  Reproduction  in  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Vertebrate  Embryo,  its  Appendages,  Organs,  and 
Tissues,  and  mode  of  Reparation  of  the  latter.  The  Evolution  of 
the  Chick  is  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the  Description  of  the 
Embryo. 

This  Volume  concludes  with  brief  Sections  on  the  Growth  of 
the  Body,  its  Decay  and  Death. 

In  treating  each  Function,  the  Structure,  and,  where  necessary, 
the  Chemical  Composition  and  Physical  Properties  of  the  several 
Organs,  are  described ;  and  care  is  taken  to  indicate  the  Mechani- 
cal, Physical,  and  Chemical  conditions,  in  harmony  with,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  co-operation  of  which  they  are  performed. 

At  the  end  of  each  Section,  the  General  or  Essential  Characters 
of  a  given  Function,  as  distinguished  from  its  Special  Characters 
in  Man,  are  illustrated  by  copious  references  to  the  Structure  and 
Uses  of  the  Organs  concerned  in  that  Function  in  the  several 
Classes  of  Animals. 

The  Author  desires  here  to  express  his  deep  obligation  to  Mr. 
John  Castaneda,  for  much  valuable  and  prolonged  assistance. 

10  Savile  Kow, 

October,  1867 
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OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 


ANATOMY; 

OB, 

THE    LIFELESS    BODY. 


THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  BODY. 

THE   SKELETON. 

The  internal  solid  basis,  or  framework,  of  the  Human  body,  like 
that  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  consists  of  the  bones^ 
— which  taken  together  constitute  the  skeleton^  Figs.  1  and  2. 

The  skeleton  gives  general  form  to  the  body,  and  determines  its 
linear  proportions.  Like  the  entire  body  itself,  it  is  easily  subdivided 
into  the  Head,  the  Trunk,  and  the  Limbs.  In  the  natural  state,  the 
separate  pieces  of  the  skeleton  are  held  together  by  strong  flexible 
membranous  bands,  named  ligaments,  as  represented  on  the  left  side 
of  the  figures. 

The  head  consists  of  the  smooth  round  part  called  the  cranium  or 
skull  proper,  and  of  an  uneven  part  corresponding  with  the  face, — the 
bone  forming  the  lower  jaw  being  the  only  movable  piece  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton. 

The  trunk  is  composed,  first  and  fundamentally,  of  a  strong  median 
column,  consisting  of  many  bones,  and  occupying  the  middle  line  of 
the  back.  Fig.  2.  It  bears  the  head  upon  its  summit,  and  terminates 
in  the  soft  parts  below.  It  is  called  the  back-bone;  also,  from  its 
numerous  projections  backwards,  the  spine,  or  the  spinal  column  ;  and 
again,  the  vertebral  column,  because  its  numerous  component  pieces  are 
named  vertebrce,  from  verto,  I  turn, — each  piece  having  a  slight  turning 
movement  upon  those  next  to  it.  The  parts  of  the  spine  correspond- 
ing with  the  neck  and  loins,  have  no  separate  bony  pieces  attached  to 
them  laterally ;  but  in  the  intermediate  part,  corresponding  with  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  back  proper,  those  long  slender  curved 
bones  called  the  ribs  or  costoe,  are  found  fastened  to  it  on  either  side, 
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and  passing  forwards  are  prolonged  in  front  by  the  rib-carttlages,  the 
upper  seven  of  which  are  joined  to  the  itemum  or  breait-bone  (Fig.  1). 
Reaching  outwards  from  the  top  of  the  breast-bone,  on  each  side  to 
the  shoulders,  and  placed  horizontally  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  are 


fn»t  Tlim  B(  til.  Ha<i»i>  Ctotet 

puitlon  wKbIa  ibm  Kfl  ptrU  of 

Ika  boilT.    Tha  boDU  of  lh<  Igft  i|d«  and  llmbi  mn  Mp»- 

HlnmattlMjolDU.    (AmvTV niHl /ooDt.) 

the  collar-bones,  so  named  because  a  collar  worn  round  the  neck  re.<its 
upon  them, — otherwise  named  the  elavklet,  from  the  diminutive  of 
chvis,  a  key.     To  the  outer  end  of  e»ch  cotlar-bone,  is  attached  the 
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oorrespondtng  akoulder-hone,  blade-bone,  ^ade-bone  or  scapula  (from 
MairriD,  leapto,  I  dig).  The  two  flat  triangular- shaped  tcapula,  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  trunk,  are  thus  suspended  by  the  collar-bones,  so  as 


to  be  very  movable.  Broadly  and  strongly  connected  with  the  part 
of  the  vertebral  column  next  below  the  loins,  which  is  called  the  aaerum, 
or  sacred  bone,  because  this  part  in  animals  was  offered  in  heathen 
sacriBces,  are  two  wide  bones,  called  the  hip-bones,  also  the  innominate 
or  un-named  bones  (from  in,  not,  and  nomen,  a  name,  because  they 
had  no  special  name).    As  shown  in  Fig.  10,  each  consists  of  the  ilium. 
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«,  the  ischium^  is,  and  the  pubeSy  p.  They  are  tied  firmly  together  in 
front,  and  form,  with  the  intervening  sacrum  behind,  a  strong  hoop-like 
base  to  the  trunk,  named  the  pelvis^  which  means  a  basin. 

Of  the  limbsy — the  upper  one,  on  each  side  is  connected  to  the  com- 
paratively movable  scapula,  whilst  the  lower  limb  is  attached  to  the  fixed 
hip-bone  of  its  own  side.  The  bones  of  the  limbs  obviously  corre- 
spond with  those  natural  subdivisions  of  arm,  fore-arm,  wrist,  and  hand, 
and  thigh,  leg,  ankle,  and  foot.  The  arm-bone  is  called  the  humerus. 
Of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  outer  one,  in  a  line  with  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  radius  or  spoke-bone,  and  the  inner  one,  in  a  line 
with  the  little  finger,  the  ulna  or  elbow-bone,  or  the  eubit, — this  meas- 
ure being  taken  from  the  distance  between  the  point  of  the  elbow  and 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  The  bones  of  the  wrist  or  carpus  (from 
carpo,  I  pluck),  eight  in  number,  are  called  the  carpal  bones ;  they  are 
in  two  rows,  viz.,  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  cuboid,  and  pisiform,  and 
the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and  unciform  bone.  Next  to 
these,  are  five  small  long  bones,  called  the  metacarpal  bones  (Aiera, 
meta,  signifying  with)  which  form  the  base  of  the  thumo,  and  the  broad 
part  of  the  hand ;  and  lastly,  to  these,  succeed  fourteen  little  bones, 
two  for  the  thumb,  and  three  for  each  finger,  named  the  phalanges  (from 
phalanx^  a  row),  of  the  fingers.  In  the  lower  limb,  the  thigh-bone  is 
called  the  femur.  The  inner  and  larger  of  the  two  leg-bones,  is  named 
the  tibia  or  shin-bone,  and  the  outer  slender  one,  the  fibula  or  splint- 
bone  ;  the  term  tibia  is  taken  from  the  resemblance  of  the  bone  to  an 
ancient  shepherd's  pipe,  and  fibula  means  a  clasp  or  brace.  Succeed- 
ing to  these  bones,  are  seven  short  ones,  named  the  tarsal  bones,  from 
tarsus,  the  ankle ;  the  one  which  is  next  to  the  leg-bone,  is  named  the 
astragalus  ;  the  large  one  below  this,  which  projects  to  form  the  heel 
or  calcaneum,  is  named  the  os  calcis,  or  bone  of  the  heel ;  in  front 
of  these,  are  the  cuboid  bone,  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  scaphoid,  with 
the  three  cuneiform  bones,  on  the  inner  side.  In  front  of  these  are, 
as  in  the  hand,  five  bones,  one  for  each  toe,  called  the  metatarsal  bones; 
and  finally  to  these  are  attached  the  fourteen  phalanges  of  the  toes,  of 
which  two  only  belong  to  the  great  toe  (as  in  the  thumb),  and  three  to 
each  of  the  other  toes.  There  is  an  extra  bone  in  the  lower  limb,  in 
front  of  the  knee-joint,  called  the  patella  or  knee-pan  ;  this,  however, 
belongs  properly  to  the  muscular  system,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  some  little  rounded  bones,  found  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe,  called  sesamoid 
bones,  from  sesame,  a  grain  of  (Indian)  corn.  At  the  root  of  the 
tongue  is  the  hyoid  bone. 

Whilst  contained  within  the  body,  all  the  bones  are  of  course  moist ; 
they  are  also  pinkish  white,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  tough  semi- 
transparent  closely  adherent  membrane,  called  the  periosteum.  The 
surfaces  of  the  bones  are  hard  and  compact ;  they  are  marked  in  places 
with  little  holes  or  pores,  which  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  bones, 
where  we  find,  not  a  solid,  but  an  open  spongy-looking  or  cancellated 
structure,  the  spaces  or  cells  of  which  are  occupied  chiefly  by  a  soft 
fatty  tissue,  called  the  medulla  or  marrow. 

On  looking  generally  at  the  bones,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  suit  vari- 
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ons  purposes  in  the  body,  some  of  them  are  broad  and  fiat,  others  ihort 
&nd  thick,  and,  lastly,  others  long  and  comparatively  slender. 

THE   JOINTS. 

The  places  where  the  bones  meet,  and 
are  joined  together  by  membranea  passing 
from  one  bone  to  another,  are  commonly 
knoirn  as  thejointK, — the  connecting  mem- 
branes beine  named  the  ligamtnU,  from 
ligo,  I  tie.  The  different  kinde  of  joints  will 
be  hereafter  studied  in  the  PhyBiological 
part  of  this  work,  in  the  section  on  the 
Mfmementt  of  Man  and  Animals.  In  most 
of  them,  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  beauti- 
fully fitted  together,  and  covered  with  a 
thinnieh  layer  of  gristle  or  cartilage,  a 
tough,  elastic  substance,  smooth  on  the 
free  surface,  and,  moreover,  moistened 
with  a  viscid  fluid,  improperly  termed 
joint-oil,  but  named  tjfnovia,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  white  of  egg  {auv,  tun, 
and  uuv,  oon,  an  egg),  which  is  contained 
in  the  cavities  of  the  joints,  and  runs  oat  ■(" 
when  these  are  opened  by  dividing  the  °" 
ligaments.  The  interior  of  the  joints,  ex- 
cepting only  the  cartilages  which  cover 
the  bones,  is  lined  by  a  thin  membrane, 
called  a  tynoi'ial  membrane.  These  facts 
are  illustrated  in  the  annexed  drawing  of 
a  section  of  the  right  knee-joint,  Fig.  3, 
to  the  separate  description  of  which  refer- 
ence should  now  be  made. 


TBB   FLESH   OR   MUSCLES. 

Covering  up  the  bones  generally,  and  attached  to  their  surfaces  at 
certain  definite  places,  is  the  soft,  red,  fleshy,  portion,  or  muicular 
tuh$taHce  of  the  body.  This  consists,  not  of  one  homogeneous  envi- 
roning mass,  but  of  a  great  number  (about  400)  of  distinct  fleshy 
masses  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  which  are  called  the  muaelea.  Figs. 
4  and  5. 

On  consulting  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  shape  and 
disposition  of  the  muscles,  mainly  depend  the  particular  contours  of 
the  human  body.  The  muscles  will  again  be  noticed,  in  the  Section 
on  the  Movements  of  Man  and  Animals.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  are  arranged  in  layert,  some  deeper  than  others, 
and  lying  next  to  the  bones,  as  seen  in  the  left  half  of  the  trunk  in 
Fig.  4,  and  some  more  superficial,  as  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the 
trunk.     It  will  be  noticed  that,  on  the  trunk,  the  muscles  are  generally 


broad,  and,  on  the  limbs,  longer,  and  narrower.  Maa;  of  tlie  mnscles 
ure  connected  with  the  bones  directly,  by  broad  surfaces;  bat  many 
are  attached  indirectly,  by  means  of  glistening  white  structures  called 


.     (O/mrfferjf  and  Jacob  ) 


tendon*,  which  may  be  broad,  short,  and  flat,  as  on  the  trunk,  or  long^ 
narrow,  and  cord-like,  as  in  the  limbs.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body 
are  held  together  by  an  intermediate  moist  and  whitish,  web-like 
structure,  called   intermutcular  areolar   tissue;    sometimes  a  firmer 
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Outside  the  faacia,  but  connected  with  it,  is  a  layer,  or  two,  of  loose 
web-like  areolar  tissue,  cootaiDlng  in  its  meshes  more  or  lees  fat ;  and 
outside  this,  again,  and  connected  with  it,  is  the  inteffument  or  shin, 


tW  it»i^*»iil<wi  >ha*w«  ^Wft  M 


ikw  of  Uh  1>n  ua— tiK  (kis,  and  lobcBUneogi  hi  und  uwUr  llmile 
ihhiu,  nlni  1, 1— ud  b'tto,— Ibi  lormBr  MDKibil«l,udlbe 
ft  oppvT  limb, — tlw  fudft  b&vlug  bHD  TemaTcdi  tnd  pama  of  tb« 


vkhioh  iH  lhu»  hvld  dt>wii  to  the  fascia.  The  areolar  tissue  and  the  fat 
ni'v  both  ottlU^t  «MftcMMi««(>Ht  {tub,  under,  cutis,  the  skin).  Together 
ttillt  ibv  nkttt  tlsvlf,  thi>v  round  off,  fill  up,  and  finish  the  contours  of 
lltv  Hht^v  aut'tW  vf  iW  boily. 
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THE   VESSELS   AND   NERVES. 

Coursing  along  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  therefore 
just  beneath  the  skin,  are  certain  delicate  tubes  and  cords  called  the 
superficial  vessels  and  nerveSy  which  in  the  limbs  are  found  resting 
upon  or  outside  tha  fascia,  Fig.  6.  The  vessels  are  of  two  kinds :  first, 
the  bloodvessels^  which  convey  the  bloody  namely,  the  arteries^  not  here 
represented,  being  comparatively  small,  and  the  veinSy  which  are  larger, 
and  are  shown  as  dark  meandering  lines ;  and,  secondly,  there  are  the 
absorbent  vessels^  which  convey  a  thin  colorless  fluid  called  lymph^  and 
which  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  con- 
summate skill  and  the  aid  of  mercurial  injections:  these  absorbents 
have  little  bodies  connected  with  them  at  the  bendings  of  the  great 
joints  called  the  absorbent  glands.  The  superficial  nerves  are  delicate 
white  cords,  shown  in  the  figure  as  white  lines ;  they  are  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  which  perforate  the  fascia  to  reach  the  skin. 

When  the  fascia  is  removed,  and  the  muscles  dissected  out,  and  some 
of  them  cut  away,  the  deep  bloodvessels  and  nerves  are  brought  into 
view,  taking  their  course  in  the  intervals  between  the  muscles.  They 
are  connected  by  branches  perforating  the  fascia  with  the  superficial 
sets.  In  Fig.  7,  the  main  arteries  of  the  upper  limb  are  shown ;  the 
veins  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness;  the  deep  nerves,  or  mus- 
cular nerves  J  belonging  to  the  muscles,  are  exhibited ;  the  deep  absorb- 
ents are  so  delicate  as  to  be  quite  undemonstrable  in  so  small  a  figure. 

Such,  then,  are  the  parts  to  be  found  in  the  limbs,  proceeding  from 
within  outwards,  viz.,  the  bones  containing  their  marrow,  and  covered 
with  the  membranous  periosteum ;  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  synovial 
membranes,  and  synovia  of  the  joints;  the  muscles  with  their  tendons; 
the  intermuscular  septa  and  areolar  tissue,  in  which  the  deep  absorb- 
ents, bloodvessels,  and  nerves  are  found  proceeding  to  and  from  the 
muscles,  bones,  and  joints;  the  fascia  investing  the  muscles;  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  and  fat,  containing  the  superficial  bloodves- 
sels, absorbents,  and  nerves  belonging  to  the  skin;  and,  lastly,  the 
skin  itself. 

The  very  same  parts  are  also  found  in  the  head,  and  in  the  general 
framework  of  the  trunk.  But  in  these  situations  the  skeleton  not  only 
constitutes  a  central  axis  or  basis  for  the  surrounding  muscles  and 
other  soft  parts,  but  some  of  its  pieces  are  so  shaped,  arranged,  and 
held  together  as  to  inclose  certain  spaces  or  hollows,  called  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  in  which  those  special  parts  of  the  system,  called  the 
Organs  or  Viscera,  are  lodged  and  protected. 


THE   CAVITIES   OF   THE   BODY   AND   THEIR   CONTAINED   ORGANS. 

Three  great  Cavities  are  formed  in  the  framework  of  the  body,  viz., 
those  of  the  Skull,  the  Chest,  and  the  Abdomen.  There  is  also  a  sub- 
ordinate cavity  within  the  spinal  column,  and  several  others  in  the 
face. 


a.  The  cavity  of  the  skull,  shown  cut 
through  vertically  in  the  middle  line 
in  Fig.  9,  has  completely  solid  walls, 
formed  of  the  united  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium. One  of  these  bones,  the  frontal. 
Fig.  8, 1,  corresponds  with  the  forepart 
of  the  head  (the  front,  forehead),  and 
also  forms  the  upper  margin  of  the 
sockets  for  the  eyes ;  two  others,  one 
on  each  side,  2,  called  the  parietal  haws 
{partes,  the  side),  form  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  skull;  other  two,  also  exist- 
ing in  pairs,  called  the  temporal  bones, 
3,  correspond  with  the  temples  {tempu*, 
time) ;  another  single  bone,  which  forms 
the  back  of  the  head,  is  called  the  occi- 
pital bone  {ob  and  caput,  the  head)  ;  and 
two  other  single  bones,  viz.,  the  tpke- 
noid  or  wedge-shaped  bone,  and  the 
ethmoid  or  sieve-like  bone,  complete  the 
base  or  floor  of  the  skull,  which  is  also 
Dprning  imding  tnto  ih«  right  •nd  iffi  Jn  part  composcd  of  the  occipital  and 
rfTta^^Thl^';^*' Th.'™™"™  temporals.  All  these  bones  are  joined 
hu  Bight,  .iid  tba  tea  ibiirt»n  i»uh.  together  by  their  edges,  which  are  un- 
{mmifaiun.)  evenly  toothed,  or  serrated,  so  that  the 

lines  by  which  they  meet,  called  the 
tuturet  of  the  skull,  are  more  or  less  uneven  or  zigzag.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  walls  of  the  skull  are  put  together  after  the  manner 
of  an  arch  or  vault.  The  cavity  of  the  skull  is  lined  throughout  by  a 
tough  membrane,  called  the  dura  mater,  Fig.  9  c  (hard  mother),  which 
acts  as  a  sort  of  internal  periosteum,  and  also  smooths  off  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  bony  surface.  The  dura  mater  also  sends  off  a  vertical 
partition  downwards  along  the  middle  line,  named,  from  its  tickle- 
shape,  thafalx,  f,  which  again  falls  behind  on  a  transverse  partition, 
called  the  tentorium  or  tent.  The  interior  of  the  dura  mater  is  every- 
whero  lined  by  a  very  thin,  smooth,  and  moist  membrane,  belonging 
to  the  gerout  memhraneg,  and  named  the  arachnoid  {apaxtrtj,  araelme, 
A  epider).  From  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull  there  extends 
ui^urly  the  whole  length  down  the  centre  of  the  spine  or  back-bone,  a 
st-wuttUry  cavity,  or  rather  a  long  canal,  which  is  called  the  spinal  or 
vtrtthral  canal.  The  upper  part  of  this  canal,  «,  and  Its  continuity 
with  thtf  cavity  of  the  skull,  which  is  effected  through  a  large  hole  in 
iho  occipital  bone,  called  the  occipital  foramen  (or  hole),  are  clearly 
st'Cii  in  rig,  !'.  It  is  lined  by  a  tubular  extension  of  the  dura  mater, 
imvorcd  im  ils  inner  surface  with  the  arachnoid  membrane:  the  duru 
umtt-r  dium  huI  hero  attach  itself  closely  to  the  bones,  which  have  their 
propur  pt^rioMtouui  distinct  from  it.  The  mode  in  which  the  bony  canal 
ia  foi'Uifd  is  thi.'t.  The  spine,  as  already  stated,  consists  of  a  series  of 
bun^-H  oalli'd  Vfrrt-bnc,  arranged  in  form  of  a  column.  There  are  in 
ihi'  iivi-k  (o('rvix).  Fig.  10,  1,  seven  of  these  bones,  called  cervical  ver- 
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tebrce;  in  the  f>ack  (dorsum),  2,  tteelve  dortal  verteliree,  from  *  to  * ; 
in  the  loins  (lumbi),  3,  Jive  lumhar  vertebrse ;  making  in  all  twenty- 
four  movable  vertebrte.  Nest  below  these  are  five  tacral  rertebre, 
ooDBoli dated  into  the  one  mass  called  the  sacrum,  4 ;  and  below  thiB 
are  three  or  four  little  bones,  called  the  coccygeal  vertebrEe,  6,  forming 
the  eoeeyx  (cuckoo's  bill) :  these  constitute  the  immovable  vertebrse. 
It  should  also  be  here  stated  that  the  bones  of  the  head  are  considered 
as  consisting  of  specially  modified  bony  elements,  called  cranial  ver- 
tebrEe. Each  of  the  vertebra,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  in  which  a,  e,  and 
e,  represent  the  right  side,  and  b,  d,  and  /,  the  upper  surface  of  a 


characteristic  cervicnl,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebra,  consists  of  a  solid 
part  called  the  body,  which  is  turned  forwards,  and  which  is  strongly 
tied  to  the  bodies  of  the  adjacent  vertebrse ;  secondly,  of  an  open  ring 
behind  this ;  and  thirdly,  of  three  principal  projections  or  processes, 
one  backwards,  called  the  spinouB  procetB,  from  the  whole  series  of 
which  the  backbone  is  called  the  spine,  and  two  lateral  ones  called  the 


tratuverse  procesBes ;  there  are  also  fonr  other  shorter  processes  on 
each  movable  vertebra,  two  above  and  two  below,  called  the  articular 
processes  (articulvm,  a  little  joint),  by  which  the  several  bones  are 
still  further  joined  together.     The  only  part  which  now  coocerns  us  is 

Fig.  10. 


the  open  vertebral  ring :  in  the  natural  state  it  is  the  succession  of 
these  rings  which  forms  the  spinal  canal.  Fig.  12,  e,  e. 

Now,  tlie  cavity  of  the  skull  contains  the  large,  soft,  pulpy  organ 
.called  the  brain,  which  is  itself  composed  of  the  cerebrum,  or  brain 
proper.  Fig.  12,  a,  and  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  h.  Tlie  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  are  connected  together  at  the  under  part  or  bate  of  the 
brain;  but,  above,  the  cerebrum  is  parted  into  two  lateral  halves  or 
hemitpheref,  which  are  lodged  one  on  each  side  of  the  fslx,  whilst, 
below,  the  tentorium  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum. 
The  mechanical  support  thus  affwded  by  the  tentorium  and  the  falx  is 
obvious  enough.    From  the  base  of  the  brain  there  is  sent  down  a  thick, 
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white,  stalk-like  prolongation  into  the  spinal  canal,  which  is  named 
the  spinal  cord,  c.  It  extends  down  only  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebrae, 
e'.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  the  great  centres  of  the  nervous 
system.     From  the  base  of  the  former,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  latter 

Fig.  11. 


Fig.  11.  Two  different  Tlewg  of  a  eharacterintie  cervical,  a  dorsal,  and  a  lambar  Tertebra.  a,  right  Ride, 
and  6,  upper  sarfoee  of  a  middle  cerTical  vertebra;  c  and  d,  similar  aspects  of  a  middit  dorsal  vertebra; 
and  c  and/,  the  same  of  a  middle  lumbar  vertebra.  These  figures  show  the  thick  or  anterior  part  or  body 
of  the  bones,  their  rings,  their  backward  or  spinous  processes,  their  lateral  or  transferse  processes,  and 
their  articular  processes.  The  differences  in  sise  and  form  between  each  of  these  parts  In  the  different  Ter- 
tebrte  are  also  shown.    {From  Nature,) 

(see  Fig.  62),  are  given  off  the  white  cords,  called  nerves^  which,  pass- 
ing through  special  openings  in  the  base  of  the  skull  (see  the  cut  ends 
of  several  in  Fig.  9),  or  through  the  intervertebral  apertures  between 
the  vertebrre  (see  Fig.  10,  especially  in  the  loins),  branch  out  into 
every  part  of  the  body — (see  Fig.  64).  The  nerves  form  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  nervous  system.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  closely 
invested  by  a  vascular  membrane,  the  pia  mater,  over  which  is  a  layer 
of  the  arachnoid  continuous  along  the  roots  of  the  nerves  with  that 
lining  the  dura  mater. 

The  part  of  the  entire  skull  which  we  call  the  face  also  has  certain 
hollows  or  recesses  in  it,  which  may  be  regarded  here  as  cavities  for 
the  lodgment  of  organs.  Of  the  bones  which  are  consolidated  together 
below  the  cranium  to  form  the  face,  some  are  seen  on  the  surface,  viz., 
the  cAeeAr-bones,  Fig.  8,  6,  or  malar  bones  (malce^  the  cheeks),  which 
assist  in  forming  the  margins  of  the  eye-sockets ;  the  two  upper  jaw- 
bones, 4,  or  superior  maxillary  bones  (maxillce,  the  jaws),  which, 
together,  contain  the  upper  teeth,  form  the  sides  of  a  great  notch 
which  corresponds  with  the  nose,  and  also  ascend  to  complete  the 
margins  of  the  eye-sockets ;  the  two  little  nasal  bones  {nas,  the  nose), 
which  complete  the  upper  boundary  of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  form  the 
bridge  of  the  nose ;  and,  lastly,  the  lower  jaw-bone,  or  inferior  maxiU 


prelonfmlkni,  th* 


lary  bone,  5,  a  single  strong  bone, 
shaped  lilce  a  horseshoe  with  its  ends 
turned  up,  which  finishes  the  face 
below,  and  gives  form  to  the  chin. 
Other  bonca,  such  aa  two  palate  bones, 
which  complete  the  hard  palate,  the 
vomer  or  plougkehare  bone,  the  edge 
of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  9,  and  which 
helps  to  part  off  the  right  from  the 
left  cavity  of  the  nose,  two  twisted  or 
turbinated  bones  within  the  nose,  and 
the  two  little  lacrimal  bones  in  the 
orbits,  also  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  face.  Like  the  cranial  bones, 
those  of  the  face,  of  course  excepting 
the  lower  jaw,  are  joined  by  sutures, 
but  the  lines  of  suture  are  more  even 
than  in  the  cranium. 

The  cavities  of  the  face  are  these : 
first,  the  two  eye-ioeket»  or  orbits,  for 
.  the  lodgment  of  the  eyeballs,  their 
muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  of 
two  little  bodies  called  glands,  which 
secrete  or  form  the  tears, — the  lacri- 
mal glands  (lacrymce,  the  tears) ;  sec- 
ondly, the  natal  cavities,  right  and 
left,  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
a  median  partition,  partly  bony  and 
partly  cartilaginous,  and  from  the 
mouth  by  the  palate,  but  opening  back- 
wards (as  shown  in  the  perfect  state 
of  the  parts  in  Fig.  9,  in  which  n  in- 
dicates the  right  nasal  cavity)  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat-cavity 
or  pharynx,  p,  as  well  as  forwards 
through  the  nostrils ;  thirdly,  the  cav- 
ity of  the  mouth,  which  also  commn- 
ediiD  HoUoD  ibrdugb  nicates  with  the  pharynx,/),  through 
MHi  iiiefpiii«i  e»n»i.  jjj^  archcd  opening  named  l\\e  fauces, 
111  »ni,'«n.  lodged  whcre  the  tonsils  are  seen  at  either 
if  iiH  bodjr.  a  !•  ths  side  and  the  uvula  in  the  middle ;  it 
nr;  6  0ie«r«b«iinm.  contains,  bcsides  the  tongue  and  teeth, 
cni^iibe'rixtMBtiit  ^^'^  •'^  ^^^  glands,  named  sublingual 
•s  formiog  ibe  »ud.  (sub,  under,  and  lingua,  the  tongue), 
rw's-uii:  J  ihBi»cr«i  ^hich  secrete  or  form  the  saliva ; 
ihowi  te^oni  o( 'he  lastly,  there  are  certain  small  cham- 
u»  TerMbre;  ind  of  bers,  situatcd  withiu  the  temporal 
1,  guuit,  (cnfUB.  ]»-  bones,  and  communicating,  at  least  in 
th.ta^nb^'uw'dr™  ^^^  'i"^<i  state,  with  the  exterior  of 
iii<i>rubnoiii,ihdbT  the  sides  of  the  head,  in  which  the 
T  pi*  Bwur.  (^/ur     apparatus  of  the  internal  ears  is  con- 
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tained.  We  see,  then,  that  the  hollows  of  the  face  contain  the  various 
organs  of  the  senses. 

On  the  sides  of  the  face  and  neck,  behind  and  below  the  lower  jaw, 
are  four  more  salivary  glands,  two  on  each  side,  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary  (see  Fig.  14),  certain  ducts  or  tubes  from  which  convey  the 
saliva  which  they  secrete  into  the  mouth. 

In  the  necky  which  is  interposed  between  the  head  and  the  chest, 
there  is  no  regularly  defined  and  protected  cavity,  but  certain  impor- 
tant parts  are  found  there,  passing  downwards  from  the  pharynx,  to 
reach  the  chest.  Immediately  beneath  the  root  of  the  tongue,  just  at 
the  re-entering  angle  of  the  neck,  is  situated  the  little  lingual  or  ht/oidy 
!•  e.,  (^-shaped  bone  (shown  in  section  at  A,  Fig.  9),  which  helps  to 
support  the  tongue.  Suspended  to  this  hyoid  bone,  is  a  hollow  carti- 
laginous organ,  corresponding  with  the  prominence  of  the  throat,  called 
the  larynx,  l.  This  is  the  organ  of  the  voice ;  it  communicates  above 
with  the  pharynx,  by  means  of  a  slit-like  aperture,  called  the  glottis^ 
which  is  protected  by  a  flap  or  valve,  named  the  epiglottis,  e  ;  below, 
the  larynx  opens  freely  into  the  windpipe  or  trachea^  which  passes 
down  into  the  chest.  Fig.  15,  f,  to  branch  into  the  lungs,  and  is  known 
by  the  numerous  cartilaginous  rings,  which  enter  into  its  construction, 
and  keep  it  constantly  open.  Behind  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  />, 
becomes  continuous  with  a  membranous  tube,  called  the  gullet  or  ceso- 
phagus,  Fig.  16,  <?,  which  also  passes  down  behind  the  wind-pipe,  and 
in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  into  the  chest,  and  thence 
on  into  the  abdomen,  to  end  in  the  stomach,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

6.  The  chest  or  thorax  is  not,  like  the  cranium,  a  complete  osseous 
box,  but  rather  an  open  cage-work  of  bones,  consisting  of  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  spine,  the  twenty-four  ribs,  and  the  sternum.  Fig.  10,  the 
mtervals  between  which  are  occupied  with  muscles,  membranes,  ves- 
sels, and  other  soft  parts.  It  therefore  admits  of  certain  essential 
alterations  of  its  size.  The  thorax  is  conical  in  form,  being  narrowest 
above,  where  it  is  closed  chiefly  by  the  tubes  and  vessels  passing  into 
or  out  of  it  from  or  to  the  neck,  and  widest  below,  where  it  is  separated 
from  the  other  large  cavity  of  the  trunk, — the  abdomen, — by  a  vaulted 
partition,  partly  muscular  and  partly  tendinous,  called  the  diaphragm^ 
Fig.  14,  d,  which  springs  from  the  spine,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
borders  of  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  and  the  succeeding  ribs,  and 
into  the  tip  of  the  sternum,  all  of  which  parts  are  represented  as  being 
preserved  in  Fig.  13,  to  show  the  boundary  between  the  opened  chest 
and  abdomen.  The  interior  of  the  thorax  is  divided  by  membranes 
into  three  compartments:  thus,  on  each  side  is  a  large  compartment 
marked  off  and  lined  throughout  by  a  thin,  continuous,  and  moist 
Berou%  membrane^  called  the  pleura^  which  forms  a  completely  closed 
sac,  so  that  there  are  two  pleurce^  or  two  distinct  pleural  sacs,  one  right 
and  the  other  left.  The  right  lung  occupies  the  right  pleural  sac,  and 
the  left  lung  the  left  pleural  sac,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  draw- 
ing, Fig.  13.  The  cut  edge  of  the  right  pleura  is  distinctly  seen  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  right  lung.  The  lungs,  I  /,  are  attached  only  at 
their  roots,  which  are  found  at  their  posterior  borders ;  everywhere  else 
they  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  their  corresponding  pleura,  which  is 
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reflected  upon  them  at  their  roots,  so  that  each  lung  ie  really  outside 
the  sac  of  its  pleura,  the  moist  inner  Burfaces  of  which  touch  each 
other, — the  lungB  everywhere  filling  up  their  own  compartments  of  the 
thorax.  In  the  root  of  each  lung  is  found  a  branch  of  the  wiodpipe, 
certain  large  bloodvessels,  other  smaller  ones,  with  absorbents  and 
nerves. 

Between  the  two  pleural  sacs  is  a  space  called  the  mediattinum,  in 


which  many  parts  are  found.     The  chief  of  these  is  the  heart,  Figs. 
IS  and  14  A.     This  organ  is  inclosed  in  a  distinct  fibrous  bag  or  sac, 
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lined  by  a  smooth  moist  serous  membrane,  and  named  the  pericardium, 
the  forepart  of  vhich  is  cut  away  in  Fig.  13,  to  show  a  portion  of  the 
heart,  h.    The  heart,  as  seen  in  Fig.  14  (in  which  both  lungs  are  takea 


(■Ulo- 


away),  is  attached  above  by  the  tubes  or  great  bloodvesieh,  which 
spring  from  it,  and  branch  out  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  Of  these 
vessels  there  are  two  kinds,  as  already  mentioned  in  describing  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  limbs,  viz.,  arteriei  and  veint.  The  great  artery, 
p,  whose  branches  are  distributed  to  the  lungs,  is  called  the  pulmonary 
artery  {pulmo,  the  lung) ;  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  proceed  from  the 
lungs  to  the  heart,  enter  that  organ  behind,  and  are  not  seen  in  this 
figure.     The  asterisk  *  is  placed  on  the  aorta,  the  great  arterial  stem, 
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from  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  are  given  off:  their  branches 
in  the  neck  and  elsewhere  may  be  known  by  their  being  shaded  with 
cross  lines:  the  continuation  of  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen  below  the 
diaphragm,  d^  is  also  marked  with  an  asterisk  *.  The  great  venous 
trunks,  in  which  the  veins  of  the  body  ultimately  end,  are  marked  v, 
which  indicates  the  superior  vena  cava^  receiving  the  veins  of  the  head, 
neck,  chest-walls,  and  upper  limbs,  and  v,  placed  on  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  receiving  the  veins  frojn  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk,  and  from 
the  lower  limbs,  and  seen  perforating  the  diaphragm  d,  to  enter  the 
heart.  Thus  attached,  at  its  base  only,  by  the  above-named  great 
bloodvessels,  the  heart  projects  forwards  and  to  the  left  side,  so  that 
its  point  or  apex  comes  near  the  walls  of  the  chest,  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  The  sac  of  the 
pericardium,  below,  adheres  to  the  diaphragm  ;  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
its  fibrous  layer  adheres  to  the  great  bloodvessels,  but  its  lining  mem- 
brane or  serous  layer  is  reflected  upon  them,  over  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  so  that  this  organ,  like  the  lungs,  is  outside  its  serous  sac,  like 
a  man*s  head  thrust  into  an  old-fashioned  double  nightcap. 

When  the  heart  is  removed,  as  in  Fig.  15,  it  is  seen  that  besides  the 
aorta,  a,  the  thorax  also  contains  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea,  or 
windpipe,  t,  which  divides  therein  into  two  chief  branches,  called  the 
bronchi,  which  ultimately  ramify  throughout  the  lungs,  forming  its 
innumerable  air-tubes  or  bronchial  tubes  (see  Fig.  111).  The  thorax 
also  contains  the  longest  portion  of  the  gullet  or  oesophagus,  o,  which 
is  seen  descending  from  the  pharynx,  p,  supported  all  along  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  which  perforates  the  diaphragm  to  enter 
the  abdomen  behind  the  liver,  ll\  and  end  in  the  stomach,  s.  Besides 
these  parts,  there  are  found  in  the  thorax,  the  principal  absorbent  ves- 
sel in  the  whole  body,  or  main  trunk  of  those  vessels,  called  the  thora- 
cic duct,  which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100,  runs  up  through  the  thorax, 
from  the  abdomen  into  the  neck,  resting  closely  on  the  vertebral 
column.  Lastly,  the  thorax  also  contains  portions  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  and  their  branches.  These,  as  shown  hereafter  in  Fig.  64, 
form  a  knotted  cord  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 

But  the  chief  contents  of  the  thorax  are  the  heart  and  lungs,  the 
great  central  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration. 

c.  The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  even  less  protected  by  bones  than 
that  of  the  chest,  being  surrounded  by  soft  parts  only,  such  as  broad 
muscles,  tendons,  fascia,  and  skin,  excepting  behind,  where  there  is 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine,  and  below,  where  we  find  the  pelvis, 
the  cavity  of  which  may  be  regarded  here  as  supplementary  to,  as  it 
is  directly  continuous  with,  the  abdominal  space.  Above,  the  abdomen 
is  as  it  were  roofed  in  by  the  vaulted  diaphragm.  Fig.  14,  d.  The 
capacity  of  the  abdomen,  as  is  needed  for  its  contained  organs,  may 
vary  very  much. 

Deeply  seated  in  the  abdomen  are  the  great  bloodvessels  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  abdominal  aorta,*  and  the  infprior  vena  cava,  v\ 
both  giving  off,  of  course,  their  numerous  branches.  Quite  at  the 
back  of  this  cavity,  corresponding  with  the  region  of  the  loins,  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  are  the  two  kidneys,  of  which  the  left  one,  seen  in 
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Fig.  14,  k,  is  placed  rather  higher  than  the  other :  from  the  inner  hor- 
der  of  each  kidney  descends  a  elender  tube  u,  called  the  ureter,  which 
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descends  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  there  opens  into  the  bladder:  at 
the  top  of  each  kidney  is  the  «upra-renal  body.  In  front  of  the  blood- 
Teasels  and  kidneys  are  found  the  essential  organs  of  digestion,  which 
indeed  occupy  nearly  the  whole  abdomen.  These  consist,  first,  of  the 
long  membranous  tube,  constituting  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and,  secondly,  of  certain  accessory  organs  called  glands. 
When  the  anterior  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is  cut  awwy,  ae 
in  Fig.  13,  there  is  seen  a  small  portion  only  of  the  large,  dark  red, 
lirtn  glandular  organ,  called  the  liver,  a,  with  the  end  of  its  little  at- 
tached  bag,  named  the  gall-bladder,  projecting  from  a  notch  in  its 
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lower  border ;  there  also  comes  into  view  the  larger  portion  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  a  dilated  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  called  the 
stomach,  8,  and  certain  portions  of  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
namely,  most  of  the  coiled  foldings  or  convolutions  of  the  smcUl  intes- 
tine, b,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  part  of  the  great  intestine^  c. 
Supposing  the  thorax  to  be  emptied,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the 
diaphragm  to  bo  cut  away,  as  in  Fig.  15,  then  the  liver,  lU,  is  seen 
occupying  the  right  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  close  to,  and  even 
suspended  from,  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  end  of  the 
gall-bladder,  g,  is  here  also  plainly  visible.  Partly  covered  by  the 
liver,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  is  the  stomach,  s,  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  gullet,  o,  opening  into  it  above;  at  the  left  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  attached  to  it,  is  a  dark,  purplish  organ,  7n,  named  the 
milt  or  spleen.  To  the  right,  the  stomach,  or  dilated  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  curves  downwards  behind  the  transverse  part  of  the 
great  intestine,  co,  and  opens  into  the  commencement  of  the  small  in- 
testine, named  the  duodenum,  d  ;  the  succeeding  part  of  the  small  in- 
testine, named  the  jejunum,  is  here  removed,  and  so  is  the  lower  part 
named  the  ileum,  except  a  short  piece  marked  i ;  this  part  opens  into 
the  commencement  of  the.  large  intestine,  which  is  named  the  ccecum^ 
c,  from  which  a  little  worm-like  tube,  called  the  vermiform  appendix^ 
proceeds.  The  coecum  is  continuous  with  the  next  part  of  the  large 
intestine,  called  the  colon,  which  consists  of  four  portions,  named  from 
their  directions,  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colons,  co, 
CO,  CO,  and  the  sigmoid,  that  is  the  S-shaped  flexure,/,  of  the  colon. 
The  remainder  of  the  large  intestine,  r,  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  named  the  rectum,  from  its  comparatively  straight 
course.  If  the  liver,  stomach,  duodenum,  and  spleen  be  removed  to- 
gether from  their  position  in  the  abdomen,  as  in  Fig.  98,  and  if  the 
liver,  I,  and  stomach,  s,  be  then  turned  up,  so  as  better  to  show  the 
duodenum,  d,  there  will  then  be  seen  stretching  across  from  the  curve 
of  the  duodenum  on  the  right,  to  the  spleen,  m,  on  the  left,  a  long 
pinkish-white  gland,  very  like  a  salivary  gland,  named  the  pancreas,  b. 
It  is  further  shown  in  this  figure  that  the  liver  and  pancreas  are 
provided  with  ducts,  which  open  into  the  duodenum.  The  spleen  has 
no  duct ;  neither  have  the  supra-renal  bodies.  In  Fig.  15  the  pancreas 
is  concealed  by  the  transverse  colon  and  stomach. 

Besides  the  various  above-named  parts  and  their  proper  blood- 
vessels, there  also  exist  in  the  abdomen  very  numerous  absorbents. 
Those  belonging  to  the  small  intestine,  named  the  lacteals,  serve,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  very  special  oflSce,  and  empty  themselves  into 
the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct,  which  begins  in  the  abdomen 
(see  Fig.  100).  It  remains  to  notice  that  the  lower  portions  of  the 
right  and  left  sympathetic  nerves,  and  their  branches  to  the  neighbor- 
ing viscera,  are  likewise  contained  in  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities. 

There  are  no  special  or  separate  compartments  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  as  there  are  in  the  thorax  ;  but  the  whole  is  lined  by  a  single 
smooth,  serous  membrane,  called  the  peritonaeum.  This  membrane  is 
also  reflected  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  reaching  them  from  be- 
hind, along  their  bloodvessels,  and  serving  to  support  them  by  folds 
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called  mesenteries,  A  large  apron-like  fold  of  the  peritonaeum,  con- 
taining much  fat,  and  named  the  great  omentum^  also  hangs  down  from 
the  stomach  and  transverse  colon,  over  the  small  intestines,  and 
doubtless  serves  to  protect  them  and  preserve  their  temperature :  it  is 
not  shown  in  any  of  our  figures.  The  peritonaeum  is  also  reflected  on 
to  the  spleen  and  likewise  from  the  diaphragm  over  a  great  part  of 
the  liver,  assisting  to  support  it  and  to  form  its  so-called  ligaments  ; 
but  the  pancreas,  and  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal  bodies  are  alto- 
gether behind  it. 

DISSECTION  OF  AN  ANIMAL. 

There  are  many  resjiects  in  which  the  preceding  outline  of  the  general  plan 
of  construction  of  the  human  body  will  be  better  understood,  if  the  student  at 
this  stage  procure  and  dissect  the  body  of  a  dog  or  rabbit.  The  latter  being 
more  easily  obtained  is  described  here.  Due  allowance  must  of  course  be 
made  for  dift'erences,  not  only  in  the  size,  but  also  in  the  form,  color,  and 
strength  of  construction  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  as  compared  with  the 
human  organs.  The  student  will  find  the  following  course  of  dissection  the 
most  convenient  and  useful : 

Place  the  dead  animal  on  its  back,  secure  the  legs,  and  then  divide  the  skin 
only  along  a  line  reaching  from  beneath  the  chin  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.     In  now  reflecting  the  .sA/n,  by  dissection,  from  the  subjacent  parts, 
the  loose  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its  areolee  or  meshes  more  or 
less  fat  or  adipose  tissue,  will  be  met  with,  ana  cut  across.     When  the  skin  is 
reflected,  say  from  off  the  right  half  of  the  body,  the  soft  pinkish  flesh  will  be 
visible  through  the  thin,  firm,  fibrous  membrane  called  the  fascia;  which  will 
be  found  easier  to  display  on  the  limbs  than  elsewhere.     The  fascia  being  now 
removed  by  another  step  in  the  dissection  (taking  care  that  the  knife  be  made 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  tleshy  bundles  which  are  being  exposed),  the  flesh 
itself,  or  muscular  substance,  is  seen  to  be  collected  into  masses,  forming  the 
so-called  muscles,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  or 
by  firmer  membranes,  called  intermuscular  septa.     The  muscles  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  will  be  found  the  easiest  to  dissect.    Some  muscles  will  be  seen  to  have 
direct  and  broad  attachments  to  the  skeleton,  and  others  to  be  indirectly  con- 
nected to  the  bones  by  either  broad,  or  long  and  slender,  whitish,  inextensible 
cords  called  tendons.     The  latter  are  principally  found  in  the  limbs  ;  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  connecting  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf  with  the  heelbone.     In  dissecting  the  muscles  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  thi^h,  the  large  bloodvessels  proceeding  out  of  the  abdomen  will  be  met 
with, — being  known,  the  vein,  by  its  being  a  flaccid  tube  containing  blood,  and 
the  artery  by  its  remaining  open  or  gaping,  if  cut  across.     Near  these  vessels, 
some  slender  white  cords,  which  are  nerves^  may  be  detected  ;  but  the  chief 
nerve  of  the  thigh  will  be  found  at  the  back  of  that  part  of  the  lower  limb,  de- 
sc*ending  amonjj^st  the  muscles  into  the  ham,  or  space  at  the  back  of  the  knee. 
Absorbent  vessels  also  exist,  but  they  are  much  too  minute  and  delicate  to  be 
detected  except  bv  the  most  exptTt  anatomist  using  very  special  means  of  re- 
search ;  the  absorhent  glands  will  probably  also  be  overlooked,  in  the  fat  and 
cellular  tissue  of  the  groin.     The  nmscles  and  their  tendons  being  now  cleanly 
cut  away  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  thigh  and  leg,  the  exposed 
bones  are  seen  to  be  whitish,  moist,  though  hard  structun^s,  covered  closely 
with  a  tough  membrane,  the  periosteum^  portions  of  Which  may  be  dissected  or 
stripped  oft*.     The  joinUi  of  the  thigh  and  knee  may  now  be  cleaned  externally; 
and  their  ligaments,  the  fibrous  bands  which  tie  the  re8i)ective  bones  together, 
may  be  examined.     On  cutting  through  the  latter,  the  closed  sacs,  or  cavities 
of  the  joints,  will  be  opened,  showing  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  nicely 
modelled  so  as  to  fit  together,  and  covered  with  closely  adherent  and  beauti- 
fully smooth  cartilage,  the  whole  moistened  with  the  viscid  fluid,  synovia, 
secreted  from  a  thin  synovial  membrane  which  covers  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
excepting  the  cartilages.     After  this,  the  thigh  bone  may  be  cut  or  broken 
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across,  or  lengthways,  to  show  the  outer,  dense,  or  compact  layer,  and  the  in- 
ner, open,  or  cancellated  stmcture^  of  which  the  bones  are  composed,  and  also 
the  soft,  vascular,  and  fatty  tissue,  called  the  marrow^  found  in  the  cells  of  the 
latter.  The  upper  limbs,  with  their  muscles,  which  jieed  not  be  specially  dis- 
sected, may  next  be  partially  detached  from  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  and  re- 
flected outwards. 

It  will  now  be  observed,  both  by  the  aid  of  sight  and  touch,  that  whilst  the 
forepart  of  the  trunk  is  ribbed  at  the  sides  and  front,  the  hinder  part  has  soft 
walls.     The  ribbed  part  is  the  thorax^  the  soft  part  the  abdomen.     These  two 
cavities  should  then  be  opened,  much  after  the  manner  represented  in  regard 
to  the  human  body  in  Fig.  13.     To  open  the  thorax,  the  ribs  and  their  attached 
muscles  should  be  first  cut  throu*^h  down  each  side  of  the  chest ;  then  the  low- 
est cut  rib,  say  on  the  left  side,  should  be  traced  forward,  detached  from  the 
soft  parts  below  it,  and  once  more  cut  across  upwards,  near  its  anterior  end  ; 
then  the  next  ribs  in  succession  upwards,  with  the  intervening  muscles,  must 
be  cut  in  the  same  way,  until  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  is  reached,  when 
that  too  is  to  be  cut  across  :  the  same  is  to  be  done  on  the  right  side.     The 
bony  and  muscular  flap  thus  formed,  consisting  of  the  sternum  or  breastbone, 
and  of  the  attjiched  portions  of  ribs,  is  next  to  be  pulled  upwards,  and  forcibly 
detached,  or  cut  away  from  the  parts  beneath  it,  being  raised  up  as  high  as 
the  neck,  and  then  removed  entirely ;  at  this  step,  the  windpipe  and  great 
vessels  should  be  felt  or  looked  for,  and  certain  muscles  which  cover  them  may 
be  lifted  upwards  as  high  as  they  ascend  in  the  neck  and  cut  away.     To  open 
the  abdomen,  an  incision  may  be  first  made  through  its  membranous  and  mus- 
cular walls  alon^  the  middle  line ;  two  semilunar  cuts,  sweeping  round,  one 
on  each  side,  and  following,  first  the  lower  borders  of  the  ribs,  then  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen,  and  then  the  upper  margin  of  the  pelvis,  will  circumscribe  the 
entira  soft  front  of  the  abdominal  walls,  which  may  then  be  lifted  up,  and  de- 
tached by  severing  the  remains  of  a  sort  of  band,  or  lyeritoruml  fohtj  which  is 
one  of  the  supports  or  ligaments  of  the  liver.     The  diaphragm  will  be  seen  sepa- 
rating the  chest  from  the  abdomen. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  after  noticing  the  general  smoothness  of  its 
lining  membrane,  or  periU)^nceu7n^  there  will  first  be  observed  the  great  omentuvi^ 
an  apron-like  peritonseal  fold  containing  little  masses  of  fat :  this  may  be  liftea 
upwards  and  cut  close  along  its  upper  margin  :  the  snnall  intestine  will  thus  be 
exposed.  The  convolutions  or  windings  of  this  may  next  be  traced  downwards 
to  its  lower  end,  which  will  be  found  above  the  right  groin,  where,  being  first 
tied  in  two  places  about  an  inch  apart,  it  may  be  cut  across  between  the 
strings.  The  small  intestine  itself  is  now  to  be  removed  by  cutting,  from 
below  upwards,  through  the  peritonseal  fold,  called  the  mesentery^  whicn  holds 
it  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  which  the  bloodvessels,  absorbents  or 
lacteals,  and  nerves  of  the  intestine  are  supported  ;  on  reaching  the  more  fixed 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  it  is  again  to  be  tied  in  two  places  and  cut 
through ;  by  which  step,  the  detached  part,  consisting  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum^  may  oe  entirely  removed.  The  large  iiitestine  may  now  be  traced,  as- 
cending along  the  right  side,  passing  next  across,  descending  along  the  left 
side,  and  then  entering  the  pelvis.  Its  commencement  is  named  the  ccecuw, 
and  from  this  it  will  be  found  there  proceeds  an  enormous  blind-ended,  spirally- 
marked  tube  or  cul-de-sac,  which  is  a  highly  developed  coecal  appendage,  and 
is  represented  by  the  little  vermiform  apjjendix  only,  in  the  human  body  ;  to 
this  succeeds  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon,  the  sigmoid  fiexure 
of  the  colon,  and  lastly,  the  rectum.  The  rectum  being  twice  tied  and  cut 
across,  the  whole  of  the  large  intestine  is  to  be  removed.  The  solid  reddish 
organ,  the  liver,  with  its  bright-green  gall-bladder,  may  now  be  examined  ;  also 
the  mode  in  which  it  fits  up  against  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  the  way  in 
which  it  is  suspended  to  that  structure,  and  the  fact  that  it  overlaps  the  stom- 
ach ;  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  much  more  deeplv  notched  or  divided  than 
the  human  liver  :  it  is  to  be  drawn  downwards  and  cut  away  by  dividing  the 
soft  parts  close  to  its  surface  all  round.  The  stomach,  known  by  its  dilated 
form,  but  unlike  the  human  stomach,  marked  ofl*  by  a  constriction  into  two 
parts,  may  now  be  examined  ;  its  connection  above  with  the  gullet  may  be  de- 
termined by  pulling  upon  it,  or  by  pouring  water,  or  passing  a  quill  down  the 
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throat  until  it  enters  the  stomach ;  its  connection  below  with  the  duodenum 
should  then  be  followed.  The  white  glandular  organ  called  the  pancreaa,  or 
sweetbread,  may  next  be  traced,  attached  to  the  bent  part  of  the  duodenum, 
and  reaching  across  to  the  left ;  and  lastly  the  dark  purplish  or^an  called  the 
milt  or  spleen  will  be  found  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  stomacli  itself.  The 
gullet  being  now  tied  below  the  diaphragm,  all  these  parts  should  be  removed  ; 
when  the  two  kidneys,  more  rounded  than  in  man,  with  the  supra-renul  bodies 
surmounting  them,  tneir  ducts  or  ureters  leading  from  them,  and  the  great 
bloodvessels  in  the  middle  line,  viz. ,  the  abdominal  aorUi  and  the  inferior  vena 
cava^  will  come  into  view.  The  knotted  cords  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  will  also 
be  seen. 

In  the  thorax,  the  two  lateral  compartments  formed  by  the  right  and  left 
smooth-surfaced  pleurae,  will  be  immediately  observed,  each  containing  its  own 
lung^  which  light  pinkish-white  spongy  organs  will  be  found  to  have  shrunk  a 
little  so  as  no  longer  to  fill  their  respective  pleural  sacs  ;  at  the  back  part  of 
each  lung  its  attached  portion  or  root  will  be  discovered,  upon  which  the  pleura 
passes  to  cover  the  lung  itself.  By  pulling  on  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  their  con- 
nection with  the  windpipe  is  easily  proved,  as  that  part  is  seen  to  move  ac- 
cordingly. Air  should  also  be  blown  down  through  a  glass  tube  into  the 
windpipe,  by  which  means  the  lungs  will  be  instantly  intlated.  Between  the 
two  lungs  and  partly  overlapi)ed  b^-  them,  is  the  pericardiuin,  the  bag  or  sac 
in  which  the  heart  is  contained  :  this  must  be  opened,  to  show  the  heart  in  its 
natural  position,  having  its  fn^e  point  or  apex  turned  towards  the  ribs,  and  its 
broad  attached  base  din^cted  towards  the  back.  The  pt?ricardium  may  now 
be  snipped  away  from  the  diaphra^n,  and  also  from  the  great  bloodvessels, 
which  are  seen  springing  from  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  passing  upwards  to 
the  neck,  and  sideways  to  the  roots  of  the  lun^s.  The  great  bloodvessels  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  branching  some  to  the  head,  and  others  to  the  upper 
limbs,  may  next  be  divided,  together  with  the  windpipe,  and  then  all  these 
parts,  with  the  heart  and  lungs,  may  Ixj  stripped  off  downwards :  on  being 
laid  upon  a  board  and  exafnined  from  behind,  the  course  of  the  trachea  or 
windpijte  and  its  two  branches  or  bronchi^  as  they  go  to  the  lungs,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  There  remain  in  the  thorax  itself,  the  thoracic  portions  of  the 
aorta  and  the  gullet,  the  course  of  which  last,  from  the  neck  down  through  the 
diaphragm,  may  be  again  demonstrated  by  aid  of  a  quill.  The  diaphragm 
itself  may  now  also  be  studied.  It  is  useless  to  search  for  the  tfionuric  duct, 
which,  however,  lies  behind  the  gullet,  upon  the  vertebral  column.  With 
care,  the  knottea  cords  of  the  sympathetic  nei-ves  may  be  found,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  spine. 

The  upper  remaining  portion  of  the  windpipe  may  next  be  traced  up  to  the 
cartilaginous  box,  called  the  larynx,  and  the  gullet  up  to  the  pharynx.  At 
the  side  of  the  face  and  neck,  just  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  ear,  will  be 
found  the  principal  salivary  yland,  called  the  parotid  gland  ;  another,  the  sub- 
maxillary, lies  below  the  jaw  in  the  neck.  The  lower  jawbone  may  now  be 
split  or  cut  through  in  the  middle  line,  and  its  right  half  detached  from  the 
parts  beneath  and  taken  away  at  the  joint  near  the  ear  :  this  opens  one  side 
of  the  mouth,*  and  pharynx  ;  and  the  opening  thus  made  should  be  extended 
down  the  gullet.  The  tonji^ue  with  the  sublingual  glands  being  drawn  aside, 
the  slit-like  aperture,  callea  the  glottis,  which  leads  into  the  larj-nx  and  so  into 
the  windpipe,  is  seen  ;  and  also  a  small  valve,  called  the  epiglottis,  which  falls 
back  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  over  this  opening.  A  quill  passed  backwards 
through  each  nostril  will  show  the  communication  of  the  nasal  cavities  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  ear  should  be  removed  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  head,  to  show  the  passaye  leading  into  the  temporal  bone,  which 
contains  the  internal  chambers  of  the  ear.  The  eyelids  may  be  divided  at  their 
outer  comer  and  reflected  back,  to  show  the  position  of  the  eyeball,  with  its 
muscles  and  stalk-like  nerve,  lodged  in  the  eyesocket  or  orbit. 

The  cranium  should  now  be  opened  by  a  tnins verse  saw-cut,  made  carefully 
through  the  bone  only,  above  the  orbits,  met  by  two  others  running  back  to 
the  occipital  foramen.  The  top  of  the  skull  thus  separated  is  to  be  raised  up 
in  front  by  a  blunt  chisel,  and  pulled  off  forcibly  backwards.  The  dura  mater 
thus  exposed  is,  with  its  smooth  araclinoid  lining,  to  be  cut  along  the  same 
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line  as  the  bones,  raised  up  and  snipped  away.  The  soft  pulpy  brain,  much 
smaller,  and  more  pointed  in  front,  tliau  the  human  brain,  and  nearly  smooth 
as  compared  with  that  (see  Figs.  58  and  59),  is  then  to  be  removed  by  being 
raised  up  in  front,  certain  bloodvessels  and  all  the  nerve*  given  off  from  its 
under  surface  being  divided  one  by  one,  as  they  pass  to  their  respective  open- 
ings in  the  base  of  the  skull :  last  of  all,  the  tfiick  prolongation  urom  the  base 
of  the  brain,  down  the  spinal  canal,  called  the  spinal  cord^  will  require  to  be 
cut  across.  The  distinction  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  having  been 
noticed,  and  the  layer  of  arachnoid  with  the  subjacent  vascular  pia  mxUer  still 
covering  their  surfaces, — the  course  of  the  spinal  cord  down  the  backbone  may 
be  either  traced  by  cutting  open  the  vertebral  canal  (a  very  difficult  task),  or 
a  fine  twig  or  wire  may  be  thrust  down  to  demonstrate"  the  existence  of  a 
canal.  It  is  from  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord  that  the  nerves  of  the  walls  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  are  given  off. 

The  practical  information  obtained  by  such  an  examination  of  the  various 
organs  in  the  body  of  a  dog  or  rabbit,  as  is  above  prescribed,  must  now  be 
transferred,  as  it  were,  to  the  study  of  the  human  organism.  Beside  those 
marked  differences  in  the  configuration  of  certain  parts  which  have  been  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  and  others  which  will  be  obvious  enough,  it  must  by  no 
means  be  forgotten  that  the  muscles  are  paler,  and  their  tissue  softer,  and 
that  the  intermediate  areolar  tissue,  the  ligaments,  bloodvessels,  and  nerves, 
being  on  a  smaller  scale,  have  an  apparently  finer  structure,  than  in  man. 

To  guard  against  any  misconceptions,  or  any  confusion  between  the  char- 
acters of  the  organs  in  the  animal  and  in  man,  it  will  be  well,  at  this  stage,  to 
re-peruse  the  previously  given  description  and  the  woodcuts  of  the  organs  of 
the  Human  Body. 


THE  TEXTURES  OF  THE  BODY. 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  different  organs  of  the  body,  which  we  have  now  examined 
generally,  are  no  more  composed  each  of  a  uniform  homogeneous  ma- 
terial than  is  the  body  itself.  On  the  contrary,  every  organ  is  built 
up  of  several  very  distinct  elements  which  are  called  Textures  or  Tis- 
sues. 

Thus,  the  heart,  which  speaking  in  general  terms  is  said  to  be  a 
hollow  muscular  organ,  is  really  composed  of  the  following  parts. 
Externally,  we  find  a  thin  reflected  layer  of  the  serous  membrane 
called  the  pericardium,  which  itself  consists  of  a  basis  or  web  of  dense 
areolar  connective  tisaue,  covered  with  a  stratum  of  epithelial  tissue  ; 
next  beneath  this  is  the  proper  substance  or  striped  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart,  which  is  mixed  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  fine  areolar 
tissue ;  deeply  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  heart  are  certain  rings, 
cords  and  valves  or  flaps  composed  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  ;  and 
the  internal  surfaces  of  its  cavities  are  lined  with  a  thin  smooth  mem- 
brane, named  the  endocardium^  which  is  like  a  serous  membrane  in  its 
nature,  being  composed  of  a  very  fine  layer  of  areolar  connective  tissue 
covered  with  a  very  delicate  epithelium.  Besides  this,  the  heart  has 
its  proper  bloodvessels  and  absorbents^  all  of  which  have  their  compo- 
nent tissues,  viz.,  areolar,  elastic,  unstriped  muscular,  and  epithelial 
tissues.  Lastly,  there  are  the  nerves  and  ganglia,  which  consist  of 
the  nervous  tissues,  supported  by  sheaths  of  areolar  connective  tissue. 
So  on  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 
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Of  late  years,  under  the  name  first  of  General  Anatomy,  and,  now, 
of  HUtology  (f-rr-ot,  kistog,  a  web,  and  io^"t,  logos,  a  discourse),  these 
tissues  or  textures  have  been  very  minutely  studied  by  aid  of  the 
microscope  and  certain  chemical  reagents;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable 
what  a  variety  of  beautifully  adapted  minute  elementary  tissues  have 
thus  been  discriminated  both  in  animal  and  in  vegetable  organisms. 

TEXTCBE8  IN  THE  TONGUE  AND  LAKYNX  OF  A  SHEEP. 

The  tongue,  larynx  and  upper  portion  of  the  tnwrhea  or  windpipe  of  a  sheep, 
attached  to  a  piece  of  the  middle  of  the  lower  Jaw-bone,  t>eing  obtained  from  a 
butcher,  a  dissection  like  that  represented  in  Pig.  16  may  be  readily  made  with 
a  little  care,  the  parts  being  hrst  fixed  with  strong  pins  upon  a  piece  of  board, 
and  then  portions  being  removed  from  the  riglit  side  of  the  organ.  Examples 
of  every  kind  of  tissue  will  be,  met  with  in  such  a  dissection  ;  and,  from  it,  as 
the  tissues  of  the  sheep  more  nearly  resemble  the  human  textures  than  those 
of  the  rabbit,  their  naked  eye  appearances,  their  mutual  relations,  and  their 
adaptation  to  particular  purposes,  will  be  better  understood  preparatory  to 
stuping  their  microscopic  characters  in  the  human  frame. 

The  solid  walls  of  the  larynx,  c,  and  also  the  Arm  rings  which  nearly  sur- 
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rounJ  the  tnwihea,  alford  an  example  of  one  variety  of  that  white  semi-opaque, 

firm,  elastic  substance,  called  cttnUtiije  or  grittie.  Parallel  with  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  larynx  are  the  several  pieces  of  the  lingual  or  hyoid  bone,  which  is 
large  in  the  sheep,  and  presents  us  with  an  illustration  otosfeotis  tixiiue,  which, 
however,  is  better  exemplified  in  the  lower  jaw,  b.     Both  the  cartilages  and 
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the  bones  are  covered  with  a  so-called  fibrous  membrane^  composed  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue^  named  in  the  former  case  the  perichmidriuvi^  and  in  the  latter 
the  2)€rioitteum,  p.  In  the  open  or  cancellated  structure  of  the  jaw-bone  will  be 
found  some  marroto.  The  tooth  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  tooth'Suh- 
stance,  or  dentine,  of  the  cirusta  petrosa,  and  of  the  hard  pearly  enamel  by  which 
its  smooth  exposed  part  is  covered.  The  rings  of  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  and 
the  pieces  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  connected  together  by  simple  membrane^  of 
which  the  piecre  marked,  t/i,  is  a  good  illustration,  consisting  of  dense  areolar 
connective  tissue  ;  in  it  will  be  found  examples  of  the  little  lobulated  masses  of 
adipose  tiasue  or  fat,  /.  Plenty  of  the  loose  form  of  areolar  connective  tissue  is 
also  found  (in  many  places  charged  with  fat),  connecting  the  different  parts, 
and  surrounding  and  supporting  them.  In  the  junctions  of  the  several  pieces 
of  the  larynx  (to  be  exposed  by  dissecting  the  piece,  c,  away  from  the  rest) 
little  joints  even  will  he  detectea,  united  by  ligaments  composed  of  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue,  and  lined  by  synovial  membranes,  consisting  of  a  basis  of  areolar 
connective  tissue,  covered  bjr  a  layer  of  epithelium.  On  examining  the  interior 
of  the  larynx  it  will  be  found  that  the  slit-like  opening  called  the  glottis  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  two  yellowish-looking  cords,  the  vocal  cords :  these 
are  composed  of  nearly  pure  yellow  elastic  tuHsue.  The  valve  at  the  root  of  the 
ton<jue,  called  the  epiglottis,  which  projects  over  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  is 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  cartilage  and  elastic  tissue,  or  yellmo  fibro-cartdage. 

Situated  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  composing  the  hinder  flattened 
part  of  the  trachea,  where  the  rings  do  not  reach,  are  transverse  bands  of  a 
pale  pinkish  hue  :  these  consist  of  the  unstrijjed  or  simplest  form  of  musctdar 
ti'isue,  such  as  is  found  in  the  viscera  generally,  excepting  only  the  heart.  The 
mass  of  the  tongue  consists  of  the  strijjcdform  of  muscular  tissue,  such  as  con- 
stitutes the  flesh  or  muscles  generally.  As  shown  in  the  dissection,  this  striped 
muscular  tissue  is  composea  of  bundles  of  soft  fibres,  which  are  collected  into 
definite  masses,  or  muscles,  such  as  are  marked,  m,  m,  m,  one  radiating  from 
the  lower  iaw  throughout  the  whole  tongue,  another  passing  from  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  others  passing  m  form  of  three  bundles  from  various 
points  of  the  hyoid  bony  apparatus  to  different  parts  of  the  tongue, — one  reach- 
ing^ to  its  very  tip. 

Entering  the  tongue  at  its  side,  near  the  root,  is  one  of  those  bloodvessels 
which  are  called  arteries,  a ;  and  passing  out  from  the  tongue  near  it  is  a  re««, 
V :  the  branches  of  both  being  traceable  far  into  the  tongue,  where  they  Anally 
end  in  a  common  uniting  network  of  those  minute  vessels,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  named  capillaries.  All  the  blood  of  the  tongue  in  the  natural  state 
is  contained  within  tnese  three  kinds  of  tubes  or  vessels.  There  are  also  ahsorb- 
ents  belonging  to  the  tongue,  but  these  it  is  impossible  to  see.  Two  nerves,  n,  n, 
likewise  penetrate  the  tongue,  one  of  which,  the  hinder  one,  sends  its  nne 
branches  into  the  muscular  substanc»e,  being  a  muscular  nerve ;  whilst  the 
other,  the  forward  one,  gives  off  twigs  which  advance  through  the  muscular 
sul)stance  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  supply  the  soft  moist  membrane  or 
skin  which  everywhere  covers  it  in  the  natural  condition. 

This  membrane  or  skin  is  a  mucous  membrane.  It  is  indeed  only  a  part  of 
that  extensive  mucous  membrane  which,  commencing  at  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, passes  from  both  points  backwards  into  the  pharynx,  and  thence  into  the 
larynx,  and  along  the  windpipe  and  its  branches  into  every  part  of  the  lungs, 
and  also  down  the  gullet,  along  through  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  On  the  under  side  of  the  free  part  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  gums,  this  covering  membrane  is  smooth,  but  on  the  fore 
part  on  the  top  of  the  tongue,  pa,  it  is  covered  with  little  eminences  called 
papillce,  or  is  papillated  ;  further  back  it  has  larger  papillce,  and  is  also  provided 
with  mucous  follicles  and  glands, — little  organs  which  secrete  or  form  the  mxucus 
or  general  moisture  of  the  mouth.  The  saliva  is  formed  bv  more  complex 
secreting  glands,  of  which  one  called  the  sublingual  gland,  g,  is  shown  in  the 
dissection.  It  is  a  lobulated  mass  from  which  many  short  tubes  or  ducts  pro- 
ceed and  enter  a  large  tube  or  duct,  d,  beneath,  wnich  comes  itself  from  the 
submaxillary  gland,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  and  opens  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  forepart  of  the  tongue,  where  it  discharges 
its  salivary  secretion  or  saliva  into  the  mouth.    These  and  all  other  secreting 
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glands^  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  but  appendages  or  extensions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  prolonged  into  their  ducts.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue  is  formed  of  a  Ta^er  of  condensed  areolar  connective  tissue 
covered  by  BXiepiHielium,  Its  epithelium  is  of  the  kind  called  squamous.  The 
epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and 
windpipe  is  columnar  and  ciliated,  i.  e. ,  provided  with  microscopic  lash-like 
moving  organs  called  cilia. 

The  tissues  thus  enumerated  and  demonstrated  from  the  sheep's  tongue  and 
larjTix  may  even  be  used  for  microscopical  examination  to  illustrate  the  descrip- 
tions now  to  be  given  of  the  human  tissues.  A  few  special  tissues,  such  as  the 
brain  substance,  the  substance  of  peculiar  glands,  and  the  parts  of  the  organs 
of  the  senses,  as  well  as  pure  articular  cartilage,  and  white  tibro-cartilage,  may 
be  taken  also  from  the  sfieep.     There  is,  however,  no  skin  like  the  human  skin. 

In  examining  the  tissues  microscopically  a  common  watchmaker's  lens  may 
be  first  employed  upon  them.  Afterwards  those  tissues  which  are  composed 
of  filamentous  or  tubular  elements  may  be  prepared  for  the  compound  micro- 
scope by  pulling  or  tearing  asunder  by  means  of  needles,  the  constituent  parts 
of  a  small  portion,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  placed  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water 
on  a  piece  of  glass.  Of  the  solid  tissues  a  very  thin  section  must  be  made,  and 
put  on  glass  in  a  drop  of  water.  Thus  prepared  the  specimens  must  be  cov- 
ered with  the  fine  glass  sold  for  that  purpose,  and  then  they  may  be  examined 
un^er  the  compound  microscojxi  as  transparent  objects.  The  epithelial  cov- 
erings of  membranes  merely  require  to  be  scraped  oflT  and  moistened  with  a 
drop  of  water.  Various  reagents  are  employed  to  alter  the  tissues  under  ex- 
amination, as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  order  in  which  the  several 
tissues  will  now  be  described  is  one  of  convenience  only.  The  mode  in  which 
they  may  be  classified  will  be  stated  in  the  physiological  section  of  the  work. 

THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TISSUES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Connective  tissue. — This  tissue  exists  in  two  forms,  areolar  and 
fibrous.  The  areolar  form  connects  organs  and  parts  of  organs  to- 
gether, supports  their  vessels  and  nerves,  and  allows  of  a  certain  move- 
ment amongst  them ;  it  consists  of  a  loose  moist  extensible  web,  com- 
posed of  interlacing  bundles  and  bands,  having  intervals  between  them 
called  areolcB  or  ceUsy  whence  it  is  named  also  cellular  tissue.  These 
areol»  communicate  through  the  whole  body,  and  are  the  spaces  in 
which  the  fat  is  lodged,  and  in  which  fluid  collects  in  general  dropsy. 
Under  the  skin,  and  the  mucous  and  other  membranes,  the  areolar 
connective  tissue  is  named  subcutaneous,  submucous,  and  so  on.  In  a 
more  condensed  form  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  those  membranes  them- 
selves. 

The  bundles  of  this  tissue  are  made  up  of  delicate  transparent 
colorless  filaments,  Fig.  17,  a,  held  together  by  moist  homogeneous 
matter.  The  filaments  are  wavy,  and  do  not  branch ;  and  the  bun- 
dles interlace  in  all  directions:  hence  the  flexibility  and  extensibility 
of  this  widely  spread  and  important  tissue.  Its  resiliency  is  due  to 
the  intermixture  of  numerous  exceedingly  fine  fibres  of  elastic  tissue. 

The  fibrous  form  of  the  connective  tissue  consists  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  areolar  form,  viz.,  colorless  filaments  mixed  with  fine 
elastic  fibres ;  but  the  white  filaments,  instead  of  being  in  open  inter- 
laced bundles,  are  arranged  in  close  parallel  ones,  having  a  shining 
aspect,  and  marked  with  faint  cross  waves.  Fig.  17,  b.  The  fibrous 
tissues,  therefore,  are  not  loose  and  extensible,  but  strong,  unyielding 
and  glistening.     Straight  intersecting  bands,  held  firmly  together  in 


one  plane  by  areolar  tiasue  constitute  the  fibrout  membranes,  euch  as 
the  periosteum,  the  pericardium,  the  outer  coat  of  the  eyeball,  the 
broader  ligaments  and  tendons,  and  the  strongest  parts  of  the  fascia 


investing  the  muscles  of  the  limbs.  Straight  parallel  bands  closely 
held  together,  constitute  flattened  or  rounded  fibrous  cords,  such  as 
certain  ligaments,  and  the  long  tendons  of  many  muscles. 

The  areolar  and  fibrous  tissues  are  not  very  vascular;  nor  have 
they  many  nerves.  They  are  almost  insensible,  except  when  inflamed. 
Tendons  and  ligaments  suffer,  however,  from  being  overstretched. 

Elastic  tissue. — This  tissue  is  so  named  because  it  is  not  merely 
entensible,  but  retracts  after  it  has  been  stretched,  like  vulcanized 
India-rubber. 

The  very  fine  elastic  fibres,  which,  aa  already  mentioned,  are  mixed 
with  the  filaments  of  the  areolar  and  fibrous  tissues,  are  best  shown 
by  treating  these  latter  with  acetic  acid,  which  causes  the  white  fila- 
ments to  swell  up  to  a  great  size,  whilst  the  elastic  fibres  remain  singu- 
larly well  defined,  appearing  as  dark  lines  lying  upon  and  even  sur- 


Fig.  19. 


rounding  the  white  filament,  Fig.  17,  c.     When  present  as  the  chief 
constituent  of  any  part,  the  elastic  tissue  has  a  yellowish  color ;  hence 
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it  is  often  called  yellow  elaitic  tissue.  Ita  component  fibres  have  re- 
markably dark  outlines ;  they  are  never  quite  parallel  to  each  other ; 
they  frequently  branch  and  unite  again;  and  when  torn,  their  ends 
curl  up,  Fig.  18.  In  this  form  the  elastic  tissue  exists  in  the  two  vocal 
cords  of  the  larynx,  and  in  certain  peculiar  ligaments  of  the  spine. 
In  the  elastic  coat  of  the  arteries  many  of  the  fibres  are  flattened,  and 
join  together  so  frequently  as  to  form  a  very  close  network,  Fig.  19, 
a,  or  even  a  perforated  memirane.  Fig.  19,  b.  The  elastic  tissue  is 
neither  very  vascular  nor  sensitive. 

Adipose  tissue  or  fat. — This  tissue  consists  of  numerous  roundish  or 
oval  compressed  vesicles,  filled  with  an  oily  fluid  and  held  in  clusters 
by  minute  bloodvessels,  and  by  the  filaments  of  the  areolar  tissue  id 
which  they  lie.  Fig.  20.  The  fatty  matter  within  the  vesicles,  though 
fluid  at  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body,  become  more  solid  as  this 
gets  cool,  and  sometimes  even  partly  crystallizes.  In  the  state  of 
emaciation,  the  fat  vesicles  become  shrivelled  and  emptied  of  oil. 

The  fat  acts  as  a  filling  or  padding  material  in  the  body,  between 
other  parts;  it  also  serves  to  smooth  and  round  the  outline  of  the  form ; 


Fig.  20. 


it  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  by  which  heat  is  retained  in  the  body  ;  and 
it  is  a  store  of  nutriment  always  available  for  use.  It  is  more  abun- 
dant in  children  and  in  females,  than  in  adults  and  males  generally. 
The  circumstances  causing  it  to  vary  in  quantity  will  be  hereafter  dis- 
cassed.  Fat  is  never  found  within  the  skull,  where  its  alternate  accn- 
mutation  and  disappearance  might  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
brain;  nor  in  the  Inngs,  whose  action  it  would  impede;  nor  in  the 
eyelids,  whose  movements  it  would  hinder. 

The  marrow  of  bones  is  chiefly  a  fine  adipose  tissue.  Fat  generally  is 
a  very  vascular  texture ;  but  it  is  supplied  with  very  few  nerves  indeed. 

Cartilage,  fihrO'Cartilage,  and  yellow  jtbro-cartilage. — Pure  cartilage, 
or  articular  cartilage,  such  as  covers  the  ends  of  the  bones  at  the  joints, 
is  a  firm,  elastic  opalescent  substance,  which  consists  of  a  homoge- 
neous or  faintly  granular  solid  matrix,  containing  certain  spaces  in 
which  are  imbedded  the  rounded  or  compressed  bodies  containing  little 
nuclei,  and  called  cartilage  cells  or  corpuscles,  Fig.  21,  a.  Near  the 
free  surface  of  a  cartilage  these  corpuscles  are  flattened  out,  but  deeper 
they  are  arranged  vertically,  so  that  the  cartilage  splits  more  easily  in 
that  direction.  In  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  in  the 
gristly  part  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  riba, 


which  are  fixed  to  the  breast-bone,  the  matrix  is  indistinctlj  Btriated. 
The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  larynx  become  bony  in  old  age. 


Fibro-cartilage  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  cartilage  and  fibrous 
tissue,  or  as  a  cartilage  with  a  distinctly  fibrous  matrix,  containing 
cart  11  age- corpuscles  and  nuclei,  Fig.  21,  b.  It  is  found  in  certain  joints, 
as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

In  yellow  fibro-cartilage,  the  fibrous  part  is  soft  and  resembles  elastic 
tiMue.  Examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  car,  eyelids,  and  valve-like 
epiglottis. 

Articular  cartilage  is  absolutely  without  bloodvessels,  i.  e.,  is  non- 
vascular. The  other  kinds  are  all  slightly  vascular;  and  they  also 
haye  a  fibrous  membrane  investing  them  called  the  perichondrium, 
which  is  vascular.     No  nerves  have  been  seen  in  them. 

Osseous  tissue  or  bone. — The  outer  so-called  compact  tissue  of  bone 
is  not  quite  solid,  but  is  traversed  by  minute  tubes  called  the  eanah  of 
Bavers,  which  form  a  longitudinal  network  in  the  bone-substanect  and 
open  by  minute  pores  on  the  snrface.  The  finest  canals  are  near  the 
surface  of  the  bone:  further  in,  they  get  larger  and  at  length  open 
into  obvious  channels,  which  becoming  still  wider,  form  at  length  the 
canceUi  of  the  spongy  tisBue,  which  finally  merge,  at  least  in  the  long 
bones,  into  the  central  cavity  for  the  marrow  or  medullary  cavity.  Fig. 
22,  a.  When  more  highly  magnified,  i,  and  Fig.  23,  the  bony  sub- 
stance surrounding  these  canals  and  CHncelli,  is  seen  to  be  arranged  in 
concentric  laminm  firmly  united  together,  and  having  lying  between 
them  very  minute  cavities  called  the  lacuna'  of  bone  or  bone  corpuseleB, 
from  which  numbers  of  exceedingly  fine  tubuli  called  canaliculi,  pass 
into  the  solid  substance  of  the  laminte,  and  connect  neighboring  lacu- 
niB  anil  Haversian  canals.  In  the  living  state,  the  Haversian  canals 
are  occupied  by  small  often  capillary  blood vesseU,  which  enter  the 
bone  from  the  periostcnra,  and  communicate  also  with  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  marrow.  Bone  is  therefore  a  very  vascular  tissue ;  most  of  its 
vessels  reach  it  from  the  periosteum  ;  but  in  the  long  bones,  there  is 
usually  an  artery  for  the  medulla  which  enters  the  bone  by  a  distinct 
orifice.  A  nerve  enters  at  the  same  opening;  but  bone  is  not  sensi- 
tive unless  inflamed. 

Dry  bone  consists  of  two-thirds  of  earthy  matter  and  one-third  of 
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animal  matter,  the  two  being  everywhere  intimately  blended;  for  the 
former  may  be  removed  by  acids,  and  the  latter  by  burning,  without 
destroying  the  shape  of  the  bone.     In  bone  softened  by  acid,  a  fibrous 
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Btmcture  can  be  shown  in  the  laminea.  Healthy  bone  is  a  very  strong 
material :  it  is  somewhat  elastic ;  and  the  hollows  in  its  substance, 
besides  facilitating  its  nutrition,  make  it  mechanically  better  fitted  for 
iu  purposes,  by  spreading  out  a  given  weight  of  substance  into  more 
space,  and  making  it  proportionally  more  resistant. 
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Muscular  thnte. — There  are  two  kinds  of  mnscular  tissue  in  the 
body,  one  consisting  of  plain  or  unttriped  muscular  fibres,  and  the 
other  of  striped  or  striated  muscular  fibres.  The  former  kind  is  found 
in  the  walla  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  sides  of  the  air-tubes  and 
ducts  of  glands,  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels  and 
larger  absorbent  vessels.  The  latter  kind  forms  the  substance  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body ;  but  the  substance  of  the  heart  also  consists  of  an 
imperfectly  characterized  striated  muscular  tissue. 

The  plain  or  unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  soft,  pale,  smooth,  and 
roundish  or  slightly  flattened,  Fig.  24,  a.     Their  substance  is  indis- 
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tinctly  granular,  as  if  composed  of  fine  particles,  called  tarcou*  elemenit 
(from  larx,  flesh),  in  of  npon  which  ftre  elongated  bodies,  or  ituelei. 
When  treated  with  diluted  acetic  acid,  the  substance  of  the  fibre  be- 
comes transparent  and  the  nuclei  very  distinct  (see  the  fibre  to  the 
right).  Nitric  and  chromic  aoida  break  them  up  into  fuaiform  bodies, 
called  JIbre-cells,  as  at  (,  each  including  one  oi  the  nuclei,  but  being 
without  a  recognizable  envelope  or  limiting  membrane.  In  certain 
parts,  oa  in  the  spleen  of  animals,  in  medium-sized  bloodvessels,  and 
in  the  skin,  single  fusiform  fibre-cells  exist;  but,  In  most  places,  these 
are  joined  in  an  overlapping  manner,  to  form  the  so-called  plain  mus- 
cular fibres.  In  the  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  elsewhere,  these 
fibres  form  interlacing  bands  arranged  in  broad  layers  or  tunics.  Their 
extremities  are  never  attached  to  the  bone,  but  pass  into  bundles  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  and,  in  the  gullet,  have  been  seen  to  present 


Fig.  24. 
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microscopic  tendinous  intersections.  In  the  windpipe,  they  terminate 
in  bundles  of  elastic  tissue ;  in  the  skin,  often  on  the  sides  of  the  hair- 
follicles. 

The  striped  or  ttriated  muieular  fibres.  Fig.  25,  are  far  more  elabor- 
ately organized,  presenting  a  much  more  definite  and  regular  structure. 
They  are  soft,  compressed  or  prismatic  in  shape,  and  marked  with 
beautifully  regular  crosa-lincs  or  ttria.  Each  fibre  is  inclosed  in  a 
delicate  glassy- looking  structureless  tube  called  the  garcolemma,  as 
shown  in  the  ruptured  fibre,  b;  upon,  or  within,  the  sarcolcmma, 
numerous  nuclei  containing  one  or  more  nucleoli  are  seen  on  the  appli- 
cation of  acetic  acid.  The  soft  substance  of  the  fibre,  transparent, 
and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  consists  of  numerous  fine  threads  called  fibriUie  . 
ov  filaments,  a  and  c,  which  are  themselves  composed  of  rows  of  cohe- 
rent quadrangular  particles  called  tarco\i»  elements.  The  existence 
of  the  fibrtllse  gives  rise  to  faint  longitudinal  lines  in  the  fibres ;  whilst 
the  equal  size,  the  uniform  arrangemcnt,'and  the  accurate  adaptation 
of  the  sarcous  elements,  which  act  peculiarly  on  transmitted  light,  pro- 
duce the  more  evident  transverse  striee.     Sometimes,  even,  as  shown 
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in  c,  a  fibre  splits  into  transverse  discs  opposite  the  intervals  between 
corresponding  rows  of  sarcous  elements.  When  a  single  fibrilla  is 
very  higblj  magnified,  its  component  row  of  oblong  sarcous  elements 
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presents  alternate  dark  doubly-refracting,  and  light  singly -refracting 
quadrangular  portions,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  delicate  cross  tine  ie 
sometimes  seen.  The  dark  portions  have  been  described  as  crystal- 
line, and  as  being  composed  of  minute  doubly -refracting  particles, 
named  ditdiaclattt. 

In  the  formation  of  muaclea,  the  fibres  are  collected  into  minute 
fascicnii  or  bundles,  a,  named  the  smallest  fasciculi,  which,  again,  are 
gathered  parallelly  into  larger  bundles,  and  these  into  still  larger  ones, 
as  shown  in  Fiff.  26.  Each  muscle  is  invested  by  a  sheath  of  areolar 
tissue,  named  the  perimynum,  from  which  fine  partitions  of  the  same 
tissue,  supporting  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  pass  inwards  between  the 
fasciculi  and  fibres.  Moat  of  the  muscles  are  fixed  to  the  bones,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  means  of  tendons;  but,  even  in  the  former 
case,  the  individual  muscular  fibres  are  attached  to  the  bone  indirectly 
through  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  periosteum.  Some  muscles,  however, 
are  fixed  to  soft  parts,  as  to  the  tongue,  lips,  and  eyeballs;  either 
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directly,  as  in  the  two  former  oases ;  or  indirectly,  by  tendons,  as 
in  the  last.     In  all  instances,  however,  each  fibre,  as  it  ends,  breaks 
np  and  merges  into  a  bundle  of  fibrous  ooonective 
Fig  28.  tissue,  either  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  e,  or  by  first 

coming  down  obliquely  on  a  tendon  as  in  /. 
Usually  the  individual  muscular  fibres  run  along 
a  fasciculus  without  branching ;  but  in  the  tongue, 
lips,  and  face,  they  subdivide  before  they  are  lost 
in  the  submucous  or  subcutaneous  tissue. 

In  the  heart,  the  muscular  fibres  are  striated; 
but  the  tubular  sarcolcmma  is  indistinct  or  absent. 
Moreover,  the  fibres  themselves  subdivide  and 
unite  again,  so  hh  to  form  a  network  ;  the  bundles 
Fig.  M.  (Tht  Aolhor)  A  of  fibres  also  frequently  interlace;  and,  in  some 
•iwit  pi«o  of  >  compoond  animals  at  least,  fusiform  nucleated  fibre-cells  have 
motcniir^  ^'^nli"?!!'!™-  ^"^''^  ^^^^  amongst  them.  The  heart  substance, 
pDnimc  Utile  bandict,  or  ni-  therefore,  shares  the  characters  of  both  the  striped 
tiDiu  BuKiooiL  siighuj  and  unstriped  muscular  tissue.  Moreover,  these 
rnKgoKUd.  ^^^  forms  of  muscular  tissue  have  another  trans- 

itional or  connecting  link  between  them  ;  for  some- 
times the  unstriped  fibres  have  their  granules  or  sarcous  elements 
arranged  in  rows  as  disdiaclasts,  thus  imperfectly  but  decidedly  ap- 
proaching the  character  of  the  striped  fibre. 

The  striped  or  ordinary  muscles  are  exceedingly  well  supplied  with 
blood, — their  minute  or  capillary  vessels  running  between  the  indi- 
vidual fibres,  and  forming  elongated  meshes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35,  a. 
Lymphatic  vessels  are  absent,  or  very  few.  The  nerves  of  the  Striated 
muscles  are  likewise  very  abundant;  they  come  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal system:  their  mode  of  termination  will  be  presently  adverted 
to.  (See  Fig.  30.)  The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  non-striated  mus- 
cles are  not  quite  so  numerous ;  their  nerves  are  derived  chiefly  from 
the  sympathetic  system. 

Nervoui  tissue. — The  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  consist  essen* 
tially  of  the  gray  and  white  nervous  substances  which,  besides  connec- 
tive tissue  and  bloodvessels,  in  which  latter  the  gray  substance  is  very 
rich,  contain  three  distinct  microscopic  elements,  viz.,  nerve-celU  or 
ganglionic  corpuscles,  gray  or  gelatinous  fibres,  and  white  or  tubular 
nerve-fibres.  In  some  situations,  growing  cells,  free  nuclei,  and  gran- 
ules are  found,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cerebellum. 

The  ganglionie  corpuscles,  Fig.  27,  are  nucleated  cells,  that  is,  vesic- 
ular bodies  containing,  besides  a  pulpy  matter,  an  eccentric  roundish 
body  or  nucleus,  inclosing  one  or  more  nucleoli,  surrounded  by  col- 
ored granules.  Some  of  these  nerve-cells  are  rounded,  others  oval, 
some  pyriform  or  pear-shaped,  others  caudate,  and  some  stellate  or 
provided  with  branched  offsets,  completely  continuous  with  the  cell- 
wall  and  the  contents  of  the  cell  itself.  They  are  found  in  the  gray 
substances  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  as  e,  d,  e;  in  the  spinal 
cord,  b;  in  the  knots  or  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  a;  and  at 
the  terminal  expansions  of  the  nerves  of  sight  and  hearing ;  also  on 
the  nerve-terminations  in  glands  and  perhaps  elsewhere.     They  vary 
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in  size  in  different  situations.     The  nerve-fibres  usually  pass  amongst 
tlieu,  Fig.  29,  d;  and,  whilst  some  of  the  branched  offsets  of  the  cells 
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serve  undoubtedly  to  connect  different  cells  together,  others,  it  is 
stated,  are  continuous  with  the  tubes  of  the  white  or  tubular  nerve- 
fibres.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this  latter  statement, 
though  probably  correct,  is  more  a  matter  of  inference  than  of  direct 
observation,  in  so  far  at  Jeaat  as  concerns  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of 
man  and  the  higher  animals.  In  the  ganglia,  however,  both  in  man 
and  ftnimals,  this  connection  has  been  distinctly  seen.  According  to 
the  number  of  their  offsets  and  connections,  nerve-cells  have  been 
named  unipolar,  bipolar,  or  multipolar.  Cells  apparently  destitute  of 
them  are  described  as  apolar.  i'be  existence  of  such  free  cells  has 
however  been  denied  ;  and  the  so-called  unipolar  cells  are  said  to  have 
another  filament  passing  from  them,  often  twisted  round  the  one  which 
is  more  evident  (Beale). 

The  gray  or  gelatinou*  fihret  (Remak's  fibres)  are  very  simple  in 
structure,  being  soft  granular  flattish  fibres,  having  no  distinct  tubu- 
lar and  medullary  investment,  and  containing  many  dark  nuclei,  Fig. 
29,  d.  These  fibres  are  most  abundant  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  and 
its  branches,  but  a  few  extend  into  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerves. 
Some  of  these  are  regarded  as  connective  tissue  fibres,  and  not  as 
nerve- fib  res  at  all. 

The  white  or  tubular  nerve-fibres.  Fig.  28,  b,  are  microscopic  tubuli, 
which  when  freshly  examined  in  a  perfect  statu  appear  to  be  homo- 
geneous, but  which,  even  on  cooling,  soon  acquire  a  characteristic  dark, 
smooth,  double  outline  or  contour,  1,  and  which  may  quickly,  from 
pressure  or  other  causes,  become  varicose  or  beaded,  2.  Each  tube 
consists  of  an  outer  ttructureUta  membrane,  inclosing  a  layer  of  trans- 

Eiarent  fluid  fat,  or  medullary  matter,  which,  after  death,  ^,  is  apt  to 
ose  its  clear  homogeneous  appearance,  and  become  congealed  into 
drops  or  masses,  or  to  project  from  the  broken  or  cut  ends  of  the 
tnbes.  Within  this  medullary  matter,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann, 
■8  shown  in  Fig.  28,  4,  is  a  firmer  part  or  core,  called  the  central  hand- 
ttxit,  or  axi»  cylinder,  which  is  not  fatty  but  albuminoid.     This  cen- 
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tral  band  is  very  important,  as  it  is  sometimes  ihe  only  part  of  a 
nerce-fibre  left  within  the  tubular  structureless  ebeath,  constituting 
thus  the  so-called  pale  non-medullated  nerve-fibre.     This  axis  is  also 


the  part  which  is  said  to  be  continued  into  the  delicate  offsets  of  the 
branched  nerve-cells,  those  processes  being  identical  in  structure  with 
the  non-medullated  nerve-fibres.  As  the  medullary  substance  in  the 
tubular  fibres  forms  a  covering  around  the  central  band,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  medullary  sheath.  These  medullated,  tubulnr  nerve-fibres 
compose  the  white  parts  of  the  brain  and  Hpinal  cord,  and  the  chief 
substance  of  the  various  nerves;  but  they  also  pass  into  and  mix  with 
the  gray  substance  of  the  brain,  cord,  and  ganglia.  They  vary  much 
in  size  (see  Fig.  28),  being  finest  of  all,  4,  m  the  superficial  layers  of 


Fig.  29 


the  brain,  fine  in  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  and  in  the  ganglia, 
larger  in  the  fore  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  largest  in  tho  motor 
nerves. 
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Within  the  gray  substance  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  white  nerve- 
fibres  either  commence  from  the  processes  of  certain  of  the  nerve- 
cells,  or  appear  as  loops  running  between  those  cells.  Even  in  the 
latter  case  they  may  have  their  origin  in  cells  not  immediately  under 
observation.  Indeed,  the  view  has  lately  been  advanced,  that  all 
nerve-fibres  originate  in  nerve-cells ;  and  it  has  further  been  argued 
that,  most  probably,  each  cell  is  the  centre  of  one  or  more  complete 
circuits,  a  fibre  or  fibres  passing  from  and  returning  to  it  again 
(Beale).  As  they  pass  out  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  from  the 
sides  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerve-fibres  form  bundles  of  little  cords, 
named  funiculi^  Fig.  29,  a,  which  are  soon  gathered  into  a  cluster  or 
nerve-root.  In  the  spinal  nerves  there  are  two  roots^ — one  posterior, 
the  fibres  of  which  go  through  a  knot  or  ganglion  of  gray  substance, 
a,  i,  and  one  anterior,  the  fibres  of  which  go  past  the  ganglion ;  both 
sets  join  beyond  the  ganglion  to  form  a  single  nerve-trunk.  In  the 
nerves,  and  their  branches,  Fig.  28,  a,  the  tender  funiculi  are  sup- 
ported in  bundles  by  the  neurilemma^  a  soft  sheath,  having  partitions 
in  it,  composed  of  a  form  of  connective  tissue,  and  continuous  with 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  bundles  and  even 
the  funiculi  often  split  and  interlace,  to  form  nervous  plexuses,  but  the 
ultimate  nerve-fibres,  it  is  believed,  do  not  subdivide,  at  least  in  their 
course,  and  remain  of  uniform  thickness. 

The  nerves  appear  sometimes  to  end  in  loops,  sometimes  in  meshes^ 
bnt  more  frequently  hj  free  extremities  with  or  without  previous  sub- 
divi9tony  in  the  various  tissues  to  which  they  go.     In  the  muscles,  as 

Fig.  30. 


Fig.  30.  (Bardaeh.)  Plan  of  a  thin  portion  of  muscle,  showing  its  parallel  fibres  slightly  waved  or  rig- 
sag;  and  a  nnaU  nerve,  n,  composed  of  a  bundle  of  white  tubular  nerve-fibres,  which  pass  over  and 
amongat  the  moscolar  fibres  and  Ibrm  returning  loops.    Magnified  30  diameters. 

shown  in  Fig.  30,  white  tubular  motor  nerve-fibres,  once  considered 
terminal,  form  rather  wide  loops,  which  cross  amongst  the  muscular 
fibres  ;  but,  according  to  recent  observations  on  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  animals,  these  loops  are  by  no  means  the  real  terminations  of 
the  nerves.  All  agree  that  the  dark-bordered  or  meduUated  fibres  of 
the  motor  nerves  give  ofi"  very  fine  non-medullated  branches,  which 
either  end  in  fine  points,  or  else  form  a  delicate  network  upon  the 
muscular  fibres ;  and  these  fibres  are  marked  by  numerous  attached 
nuclei ;  and  most  authorities  agree,  that  they  do  not  penetrate  within 
the  sarcolemma.  Other  appearances  have  also  been  described,  such 
as  terminal  nerve-buds,  or  blunt  knob-like  endings  of  the  dark-bor- 
dered fibres,  and  more  recently  the  so-called  terminal  plates  of  those 
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fibres;  from  which  non-medullated  fibres  arise.  These  terminal  plates, 
one  to  each  fibre,  are  said  to  be  found  only  near  the  middle,  not  at 
the  ends  of  a  muscle ;  they  are  compared  to  certain  parts  of  the  elec- 
tric organs  of  fishes ;  they  are  described  as  consisting  of  areolar 
tissue,  as  partially  embracing  a  fibre,  and  as  being  placed  at  the  point 
whence  the  non-medullated  fibres  are  given  ofi"  from  the  dark-bordered 
ones.  The  sensory  nerve-fibres  of  muscles  end  also  in  pale  non-me- 
dullated branches ;  but  they  are  finer,  and  are  distributed  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  muscle,  or  of  its  principal  bundles.  In  the  papillae  of 
the  tongue  and  skin  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  sometimes  really  form 
elongated  loops ;  but  here,  as  in  other  situations,  they  may  lose  their 
medullary  substance  and  double  contour,  and  perhaps  even  their 
tubular  envelope,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  axis  or  central  band 
only,  and  then  end  amidst  the  tissues  to  which  they  are  distributed, — 
either  abruptly  by  swollen  extremities,  or  after  previously  becoming 
finer  and  finer,  or  even  after  subdividing  into  fine  twigs.  The  reticu- 
lar mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-fibres  has  been  observed  in  the 
retina  of  the  eyeball,  and  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestines. 
Special  modes  of  termination  in  the  organs  of  sense,  and,  in  certain 
bodies,  the  tactile  and  Pacinian  corpuscles,  in  the  skin,  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

The  bloodvessels. — The  three  kinds  of  bloodvessels,  arteries^  veinSj  and 
capillaries^  differ  very  much  in  their  structure. 

The  arteries,  the  strong  yellowish  or  white  cylindrical  branching 
tubes  which  proceed  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  have  thick 
elastic  walls;  so  that  they  remain  open  when  they  are  cut  across. 
These  walls  consist  of  three  coats,  Fig.  31,  a,  viz.,  of  an  external  coat, 
composed  of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue ;  of  a  middle  or  muscular  coat, 
the  thickest,  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  arranged  circularly 
around  the  vessel,  mixed  with  a  very  few  elastic  fibres ;  and  of  a  thin 
smooth  internal  coat,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fenestrated  or  striated 
elastic  membrane.  Fig.  19,  lined  by  the  vestiges  of  a  delicate  epithe- 
lium, Fig.  43,  c.  The  inner  coat  is  brittle,  and  the  middle  one  tender  ; 
the  outer  one  is  very  tough  ;  so  that  a  string  tied  tightly  round  an 
artery  cuts  through  the  middle  and  inner  coats  but  not  the  outer.  The 
smaller  arteries  have  relatively  more  muscular  tissue,  and  the  larger 
ones  relatively  more  elastic  tissue,  in  their  walls.  The  outer  and  per- 
haps the  middle  coats  of  the  arteries  are  themselves  vascular,  being 
supplied  with  nutrient  bloodvessels,  called  the  vasa  vasorum.  The 
arteries  are  supplied  with  nerves  derived  chiefly  from  the  sympathetic 
system.  In  the  limbs,  all  but  the  very  finest  arteries  have  a  loose 
sheath  of  areolar  tissue,  in  which  they  can  be  moved. 

The  veins,  which,  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  end  in  the 
heart,  are  more  yielding  tubes  and  have  thinner  walls  than  the  arte- 
ries, so  that  they  collapse  when  cut  across.  Their  coats  are  also  three 
in  number.  Fig.  31,  6,  and  similar  in  general  structure  to  those  of  the 
arteries ;  but  the  middle  coat  contains  fewer  unstriped  muscular  fibres, 
and  the  internal  coat  has  no  fenestrated  layer,  except  in  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater  of  the  brain,  though  it  has  fine  elastic  fibres  and  vestiges 
of  a  delicate  epithelium,  Fig.  43,  b.     In  the  largest  veins,  there  are 
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muscular  fibres  in  the  outer  coat ;  and  all  the  coats  of  the  veins  in  the 
limba,  especially  in  the  lower  limbs,  are  thicker  than  elsewhere.  Upon 
the  great  veins  as  they  arc  entering  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  even  a 
few  striated  muscular  fibres  may  be  found.  The  veins  have  their  vasa 
vaeorum,  and  a  few  nerves.  Within  many  of  the  veins,  at  certain 
intervals,  and  also  at  the  mouths  of  their  branches,  Fig.  31,  are  found 
little  projecting  folds  or  flaps,  called  valves,  formed  by  tbe  internal 
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coat,  strengthened  by  a  few  fibrous  bands.  These  are  either  single, 
double,  or  even  three  in  number ;  and  are  always  so  attached  that  their 
free  edge  is  towards  the  heart.  They  are  most  numerous  in  tbe  veins 
of  tbe  limbs,  especially  of  the  lower  limbs.  Valves  are  not  found  in 
the  smallest  veins,  nor  in  the  largest,  as  the  vense  cavie;  nor  are  tbey 
found  in  the  pulmonary  veins  or  hepatic  veins,  which  return  tbe  blood 
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from  the  lungs  and  liver.     They  are  also  absent  in  the  cranial,  spinal, 
renal,  portal,  and  a  few  other  veins. 

The  eapillarieg  are  the  intermediate  vessels  which  connect  the  finest 
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arteries  with  the  finest  veins.  They  are  quite  peculiar  in  structure. 
The  arteries,  branching  out  as  they  run  from  the  heart  into  every 
vascular  tissue  of  the  body,  become  at  last  very  small,  and  have  very 
thin  coats.  Ultimately  they  end  in  a  fine  network  of  veseels  called 
the  capillaries  [capillut,  a  hair^,  from  which  the  amallest  veins  com- 
mence. These  small  veins  at  first  have  very  thin  coats,  but,  contino- 
ally  joining  together  to  form  larger  and  larger  veins,  at  length  run  in 
a  few  main  trunks  to  reach  the  heart  again.  The  heart,  arteries, 
capillariea,  and  veins  form  therefore  a  closed  system  of  chambers  and 
tubes,  in  which  the  blood  is  contained;  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
whilst  the  heart  and  all  the  bloodvessels  are  concerned  in  coDveving 
the  blood  through  the  body,  it  is  the  delicate  capillaries  only  which 
permit  nutritive  material  to  pass  from  the  blood  through  their  coats 
into  the  tissues. 

The  ramified  course  of  the  bloodvessela  generally  is  well  seen  in  the 
web  of  a  living  frog's  foot,  Fig.  32 ;  the  capillary  network  itself  in 
the  same  part  becomes  visible  with  the  aid  of  a  low  magnifying  power, 
as  in  Fig.  33  ;  and  under  a  much  higher  power.  Fig.  34,  the  tnbnlar 
character  and  distinct  parietes  of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  mode  in 


which  they  connect  the  fine  arteries  and  veins  together,  and  their  con- 
tained blood,  are  distinctly  perceived. 

In  the  vaBCular  tissues  of  the  human  body  also,  the  capillaries  usu- 
ally form  a  network,  which  may  consist  either  of  elongated  meshes,  as 
in  muscle,  Fig," 35,  a,  in  tendons,  and  in  nerves;  of  a  polygonal  net- 
work, as  in  smooth  mucous  membranes,  b ;  of  long  loops,  as  in  the 
skin.  Fig.  36,  a;  or  of  close  meshes,  as  in  the  small  intestine,  (;  or 
of  still  closer  meshes,  as  on  the  ducts  of  glands,  Fig.  37.  The  finest 
meshes  of  capillaries  are  found  in  the  lungs.     The  capillary  vessels 
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vary  in  sise  in  the  different  vascular  tissues:  they  are  very  large  in 
bones,  and  smallest  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  brain.  The  smallest  capil- 
laries, however,  admit  the  little  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  blood, 
called  the  red  blood-corpuscles.     Tissues  which  are  destitute  of  capil- 


Fig.  86. 
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lary  vessels,  such  as  the  cartilages  of  the  joints,  certain  transparent 
parts  of  the  eyeball,  including  tne  clear  coat  or  cornea,  the  substance 
of  the  teeth,  the  epithelial  tissues,  and  the  cuticle  or  outer  skin  and 
its  appendages,  the  nails  and  hairs,  are  called  non-vaacular. 

When  a  capillary  vessel  is  very  highly  magnified,  as  in  Fig.  38,  its 
walls  are  seen  to  be  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and  to  be  composed 
of  homogeneous  membrane  in  which  many  nuclei  are  set;  on  approach- 
ing the  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  the  capillaries  gradually  acquire 
estra  coats  and  so  pass  into  those  vessels.  The  walls  of  all  these 
small  vessels  are  of  course  without  vasa  vasorum. 

The  blood. — The  blood,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  bloodvessels,  is  of 
a  bright  florid  color  in  the  arteries,  and  of  a  dark  purple  tint  in  the 
veins.  It  is,  apparently,  a  red  homogeneous  solution,  but  it  really 
consists  of  a  clear,  limpid,  almost  colorless  liqnid,  named  the  liquor 
tanguinia,  the  liquor  or  pla»ma  of  the  blood,  and  of  certain  floating 
particles  called  blood-corpuscles.  These  latter  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
red  or  colored  corputeles,  and  the  white  eorpu»ch».  Blood  also  con- 
taius  albuminous  granules  and  fat  particles,  besides  other  occasional 
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microscopic  elements,  such  as  clustered  blood-corpuscles,  pigment 
granules,  and  caudate  cells,  the  chief  of  which  will  be  described  here- 
after with  the  spleen. 

Fig.  88. 


Fife.  ^.  a  (Wftf^ner  and  Kolliker),  three  red  blood-corpuRcles  from  the  frog,  ooe  tnrned  on  Its  edge :  they 
show  the  p«le  central  nucleus  and  the  outer  colored  part,  b,  two  red  bloud-oorpuncles  of  the  monk-flih, 
one  seen  edgeways,  c,  two  red  blobd-corpuMles  of  the  common  fowl,  d,  three  minute  red  blood  eor- 
puflclen  of  the  goat  e,  human  capillary  vecttel  from  the  brain,  showing  its  trani^pamit  walla  and  the 
nuclei  embedded  in  them;  and  also  seven  red  and  two  white  blood<urpu8clefl  within  the  eapllhuy 
tube.  Mu(;nifled  400  diameters,  all  on  the  same  scale,  to  show  the  relatiTe  slset  of  the  dllbreot  blood 
corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles^  which  are  present  in  enormous  numbers,  and  on 
which  the  color  of  the  blood  entirely  depends,  are  minute  circular 
discs,  Fig.  38,  e,  depressed  a  little  on  each  side.  Seen  edgeways  they 
appear  rounded  at  the  margins,  and  they  are  so  soft  and  flexible  as  to 
bend  easily  around  any  obstacle  (see  Fig.  38,  e).  They  are  singly  of 
a  pale  amber  color ;  but,  when  collected  in  numbers,  they  produce  a 
reddish  hue.  In  blood,  drawn  from  the  vessels,  the  red  corpuscles  ex- 
hibit a  curious  tendency  to  run  together  into  little  rolls  like  coins :  they 
are  heavier  than  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  Each  corpuscle  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  distinct  vesicle,  or  so-called  elementary  cell,  consisting 
of  a  very  delicate  elastic  envelope  or  cell-wall,  and  a  contained  soft 
colored  substance :  the  centre  is  clearer  and  paler,  and  looks  like  a 
central  body  or  so-called  nucleus,  but  in  the  perfect  corpuscle  there  is 
no  distinct  nucleus. 

Colored  hlood-corjnisdes  in  animals, — In  the  mammiferous  animals  generally, 
the  red  corpuscles  are  also  round,  disc-like,  non-nucleated  bodies.  In  the 
camel  tribe  th(»y  are  elliptical ;  in  the  deer  and  goat  tribes,  c?,  they  are  circular 
though  small ;  they  vary  in  size  in  different  mammalia  ;  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
are  largest  in  the  elei)hant,  and  smallest  in  the  musk  deer.  In  birds,  c,  rep- 
tiles, amphibia  (frogs  and  newts),  «,  and  most  fishes,  ?>,  the  blood  discs  are 
oval,  and  present  a  (tentral  elevation  on  each  surface.  They  are  larger  in  birds 
than  in  mammalia,  still  larger  in  fishes  generally,  and  of  yet  greater  size  in  the 
amphibia,  lacing  largest  of  all  in  the  proteus.  Their  dimensions  in  a  few  ani- 
mals will  be  given  hereafter.  In  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  Wishes,  the 
colored  blood-corpuscles  are  what  are  termed  nucleated  vells^  possessing,  besides 
an  external  enveloi>e,  a  distinct  projecting  central  body  or  nucleus^  and  an  in- 
termediate colored  substance.  In  the  frog,  the  nucleus  occupies  often  one-third 
of  the  length  of  the  corpuscle  ;  as  it  is  not  visible  when  the  corpuscles  ai-e  still 
in  the  living  vessels,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  result  of  a  subse- 
quent process  of  aggregation  within  the  corpuscle. 
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Many  microscopic  observers  doubt  or  deny  the  existence  of  a  cell- 
coat  or  envelope,  not  only  in  the  human  and  general  mammalian 
blood- corpuscle,  but  even  in  the  larger  corpuscles  of  the  frog.  They 
describe  these  bodies  as  little  soft,  elastic,  homogeneous  masses,  having 
the  outer  layer  a  little  more  condensed  than  the  interior,  excepting  the 
so-called,  nucleus  T^hen  it  is  present.  By  some,  the  non-nucleated 
mammalian  red  corpuscles  are  regarded  as  free  nuclei,  specially  modi- 
fied (Gulliver,  W.  Jones);  but  it  is  said  that  they  even  possess  a  double 
cell- wall  (Roberts);  so  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  small  cells,  com- 
pletely filled  by  a  vesicular  nucleus. 

The  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  much  fewer  in  number  than  the 
red,  the  proportions  between  them  averaging  from  2  to  3  in  1000,  are 
colorless,  transparent  and  spherical  nucleated  cellsy  having  no  distinct 
envelope,  but  a  finely  granulated  surface,  granular  contents,  and,  as 
shown  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  a  simple  or  coinpound  nucleus  in 
their  interior.  Fig.  38,  a.  They  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  red  corpus- 
cles, and  refract  light  more  strongly.  They  do  not  run  together  into 
rolls  like  coins,  nor  do  they  change  their  form  by  bending  within  the 
vessels.  Lastly,  they  are  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape  in  different 
animals  than  the  red  corpuscles,  being  nearly  of  the  same  size  and 
character  throughout,  however  widely  the  colored  ones  differ  in  these 
respects.  They  have  a  general  resemblance  to  th^  corpuscles  of  the 
lymph,  to  be  immediately  described  ;  but  these  latter  are  said,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  be  nuclei  and  not  nucleated  cells.  After  a  meal,  true 
lymph-cells  also  may  be  sometimes  found  in  the  blood. 

White  corpuscles  w  animals. — In  the  frog,  the  'proportion  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles to  the  red  is  1  to  16  in  winter,  and  1  to  6  in  summer.  The  singular 
little  fish  named  the  lancelet,  or  amphioxus,  is  the  only  one  of  the  so-called 
vertebrate  animals  (of  which  it  is  the  simplest  yet  discovered)  in  which  the 
blood  has  no  red  corpuscles,  but  only  colorless  ones.  The  corpuscles  found  in 
the  blood  of  still  lower  animals,  such  as  cuttle-fish,  insects,  crabs,  and  others, 
are  also  generally  free  from  color,  and  are  usually  discoid  in  shape. 
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When  blood  is  diluted  with  water,  the  red  corpuscles  swell,  become 
indistinct,  and  finally  burst :  when  any  agent,  such  as  salt  or  syrup, 
which  increases  the  density  of  the  blood,  is  added  to  it,  these  same 
corpuscles  shrink  and  assume  various  irregular  forms.  Sometimes, 
whilst  being  examined  under  the  microscope,  without  any  known 
cause,  they  become  indented  or  jagged  at  the  edges,  or  otherwise 
altered  in  shape.  In  certain  cases  this  may  be  owing  either  to  pres- 
sure, evaporation,  special  aggregation,  or  decomposition.  The  white 
corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  seen  to  thrust  out  little  buds, 
and  so  even  become  stellate,  whilst  they  may  yet  be  regarded  as  living. 
It  has  been  said  that  oxygen  gas  distends  the  red  corpuscles,  whilst 
carbonic  acid  gas  shrinks  them  up ;  but  this  is  not  well  established. 
Acetic  and  other  acids  swell  and  ultimately  dissolve  them.  The  ap- 
pearance of  an  envelope,  and  the  pale  nucleus  or  nuclei  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  are  best  seen  after  the  action  of  very  dilute  acetic  acid, 
when  the  corpuscle  presents  a  smooth  outline,  and  the  nucleus  often  a 
reddish  hue :  very  strong  acetic  acid  causes  the  nucleus  to  divide  into 
two  or  three  separate  parts. 
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When  blood  is  drawn  from  its  vessels,  it  sets,  coagulateSj  or  ehtij 
separating  into  a  red  jelly-like  mass,  which  is  called  the  elotj  and  a 
thin  fluid  which  oozes  from  the  clot,  named  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
In  the  act  of  clotting  or  coagulation,  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  fluid  part 
of  the  living  blood  is  said  to  separate  into  two  parts,  viz.,  into  a  small 
quantity  of  a  solid  substance  called /5nn,  which  solidifies  into  minute 
fibrils,  and  a  residual  liquid  part,  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue,  which  is 
named  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Whilst  thus  separating  and  solidifying, 
the  fibrin  entangles  in  its  meshes  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  and  so  forms  the  coagulum,  erassamentum^  or  ehtj  from  which 
the  serum  runs  out.  The  fibrin  may  be  separately  obtained  by  whip- 
ping freshly  drawn  blood  for  several  minutes  with  a  bunch  of  sticks, 
to  which  it  then  adheres  in  a  stringy  mass.  The  relative  constitution 
of  fiuid  and  clotted  blood  may  be  thus  expressed : 

Fluid  Blood.  Clotted  Blood, 

Liquor  sanguinis JSerum Serum 

Fibrin _ 

Corpuscles. Corpuscles. Clot. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  chapter  on  the  Circulation. 

The  absorbent  vessels,  or  lymphatics  and  lacteals. — These  vessels 
form  a  closed  set  of  tubes  distributed  nearly  everywhere  throughout  the 
body,  and  ending  by  the  thoracic  duct,  and  certain  smaller  trunks, 
in  the  great  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  (Fig.  100). 

The  finest  lymphatics  are  supposed  to  commence  on  the  surfaces  of 
membranes,  by  a  close  network  of  delicate  vessels,  which  are  much 
larger  than  the  capillaries,  and  have  no  direct  or  open  communication 
with  them.  Those  of  the  skin  are  represented,  somewhat  magnified, 
in  Fig.  39.  The  mode  of  origin  of  the  lymphatics  arising  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  muscles  and  of  the  organs  generally,  is  not  well  known. 
In  the»  tadpole's  tail  they  have  been  seen  as  ramified  vessels,  shooting 
out  many  fine  pointed  processes.  In  the  kidney  of  the  mammalia,  it 
is  alleged  that  they  commence  in  the  lacunsB  or  spaces  in  the  areolar 
connective  tissue.  The  lymphatic  vessels  which  course  along  the  limbs 
or  organs  of  the  body,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100  are  little  delicate,  trans- 
parent, varicose  tubes,  which  escape  observation  unless  they  are  dis- 
tended with  lymph  or  chyle,  or  are  in  some  way  artificially  injected. 
Their  appearance  when  distended  is  represented  in  Fig.  40,  a ;  and 
when  opened,  as  at  6,  a  pair  of  valves  is  seen  opposite  each  constric- 
tion. The  edges  of  these  valves  are  usually  turned  obliquely  towards 
the  terminations  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  veins;  that  is,  in  the  ordi- 
nary direction  of  the  fiuid  which  fiows  along  the  absorbents;  but  they 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  disposed  transversely.  The  walls  of  the  com- 
mencing lymphatics  are  homogeneous ;  but  the  large  vessels,  including 
the  thoracic  duct,  have  coats  similar  to  those  of  the  veins,  composed 
of  areolar,  elastic,  and  even  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  and  are  lined 
by  a  fine  epithelium. 

The  lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands^  or  lymphatic  ganglions,  are  the 
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firm,  oval  or  roundish  bodies  placed  at  certain  poiats  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics  und  lacteals  (see  Fig.  100).  They  are  composed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  40,  a,  3,  of  a  number  of  imperfect  cells  or  alveolar 
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spaces  filled  with  lymph  or  chyle,  into  which  certain  lymphntic  vessels, 
called  afferent  veiteU.  a.  1,  1,  enter,  and  from  which  other  lymphatics 
called  efferent  vessels,  2,  pass  out,  the  whole  being  held  together  by 
intermeuiate  areolar  tissue,  and  inclotied  in  a  proper  areolar  coat  or 
investing  membrane,  which  is  perforated  by  the  larger  bloodvessels 
and  absorbents.  On  a  section,  a  lymphatic  gland  is  seen  to  be  made 
up,  first,  of  an  outer  cortical  part,  composed  of  rounded  or  polygonal 
alveolar  spaces  or  cells,  from  Jd  to  Jth  of  a  line  wide,  and  crossed  by 
numerous  trabeculte,  of  fine  retiform  or  reticular  connective  tigtue  ;  and 
secondly  of  a  medullary  part  within,  consisting  of  a  fine  plexus  of  lym- 
phatic vessels.  The  afferent  lymphatics  enter  the  cortical  substance 
at  several  points,  and  pass  into  ita  alveolar  spaces,  from  which  other 
finer  lymphatics  proceed,  and  form  the  plexus  in  the  medullary  or 
central  part.  From  this  plexus,  the  efi'erent  lymphatics  arise,  and 
emerge  from  the  gland  frequently  at  a  sort  of  fissure,  sometimes  named 
the  hiliit. 

The  fluid  found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  clear  and  colorless,  but 
occasionally  has  a  pale  yellow  hue ;  it  is  called  lymph.  It  consists  of 
a  fluid  part,  or  liquor  It/mphce,  which  contains  nuclei,  minute  granulet, 
and,  but  seldom,  a  few  oily  globules.  In  the  cells  or  alveolar  spaces 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  meshes  between  the  trabecule,  and  in 
the  efferent  lymphatics  beyond  them,  the  lymph  also  contains  a  certain 
number  of  white,   roundish,  granular  cells,  or  lymph-corpu»ele»,   c, 
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having  an  indistinct  or  doubtful  envelope,  and  a  pale  nucleus  within, 
which  is  rendered  more  visible  by  dilute  acetic  acid.  These  corpus- 
cles resemble,  outwardly,  the  white  blood-corpuscles ;  but  differ  from 
them  in  being  only  large  nuclei,  and  not  nucleated  cells.  Strong 
acetic  acid  only  acts  slightly  upon  them,  and  does  not  split  up  the 
nucleus  into  separate  bodies,  as  is  the  case  with  the  nucleus  of  the 
white  blood-corpuscles.  They  have  been  observed  to  put  out  little 
buds,  and  so  to  become  stellate,  whilst  they  may  yet  be  supposed  to 
be  living. 

The  absorbents  of  the  small  intestines,  called,  from  their  milky- 
looking  contents  during  digestion,  the  lacteah^  have  a  similar  stf  ucture 
to  the  lymphatics  elsewhere.  They  commence,  however,  in  a  peculiar 
way,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  the  section  on  Absorption. 
The  milky-looking  fluid  which  they  convey  during  digestion,  is  called 
chyle^  and  is  characterized  by  containing  multitudes  of  fine  granules, 
which  are  minute  fatty  particles  enveloped  by  an  exceedingly  thin 
film  of  an  albuminoid  substance,  and  constitute  what  has  been  termed 
by  Gulliver,  the  ^^molecular  basis  of  the  chyle,*'  Besides  this,  the 
chyle,  after  it  has  passed  certain  lymphatic  glands,  contains  other 
granular  particles,  some  nuclei,  and  also  a  few  of  the  pale  lymph-cor- 
puscles just  described.  Drawn  from  the  thoracic  duct,  or  from  the 
absorbent  trunks  near  it,  the  lymph,  or  mixed  lymph  and  chyle,  coagu- 
lates like  the  blood,  the  clot  of  the  former  being  transparent,  and  of 
the  latter,  of  a  milky  color,  and  very  soft  consistence.  Sometimes 
the  lymph  and  chyle  present  a  reddish  tinge,  owing  to  the  accidental 
admixture  of  colored  blood-corpuscles.  The  chyle,  however,  is  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  have  a  proper  red  coloring  substance  formed  in  it : 
both  fluids  may  become  red  on  exposure  to  air. 

The  secreting  membranes  and  glands. — The  secreting  membranes  of 
the  body,  already  generally  described,  are  the  serous  membranes^  the 
synovial  membranes,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  skin.  With 
these  two  latter  membranes  are  associated  the  glands.  Speaking 
generally,  all  these  membranes  consist  of  a  layer  of  condensed  areolar 
and  elastic  tissue,  which  is  very  thin  in  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, thicker  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  thickest  of  all  in  the 
skin.  On  its  under  or  attached  side  this  layer  contains  numerous 
bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  all  of  which  proceed  to  or  from 
the  free  surface  of  the  membrane.  Near  this  there  is  found,  at  least 
in  most  situations,  a  thin  stratum  of  a  homogeneous  structureless 
membrane,  called  the  limiting  or  basement  membrane.  Resting  upon 
this,  or  directly  upon  the  condensed  areolar  layer,  is  invariably  found 
a  superficial  stratum  of  epithelial  or  epidermic  tissue,  the  character  of 
which  varies  in  different  membranes,  as  will  be  presently  described. 
The  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin  are  much  thicker,  more  specially 
organized,  more  vascular,  and  contain  more  nerves  than  the  serous 
and  synovial  membranes. 

The  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  arachnoid,  pleura,  pericardium, 
and  peritonaeum  are  transparent  membranes  arranged  as  closed  sacs, 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  slightly  moistened  with  a  fluid  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  but  which  resembles  more 
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closely  the  liquor  aanguiniB,  for  when  collected  in  quantity  it  coagu- 
lates. They  are  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened  scale-like 
cells,  constituting  a  very  simple  form  of  epithelial  tissue,  called  the 
tquamout  or  scaly  epithelium.     Fig.  43,  a. 

The  synotnal  membranes  lining  the  joints  and  the  sheathe  of  tendons 
eomewhat  resemble  the  serous  membranes,  forming  like  them  closed 
sacs;  but  they  are  thicker,  have  a  thicker  epithelium,  and  secrete  a 
thicker  fluid — the  synovia.  They  are  sometimes  provided  with  fringes 
or  projections,  called,  erroneously,  glands  (glands  of  Havers).  Fig. 
41,  a,  1,  3. 

The  mucous  membranes  do  not  form  closed  sacs,  but  open  directly 
or  indirectly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  chief  or  most  exten- 
sive mucous  membrane  in  the  body  is  named  the  " gattro-pulmonary 
mucous  membrane,"  because  it  forms  the  lining  membrane  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  and  the  lungs.  Another  mucous  membrane,  of  smaller 
extent,  lines  the  urinary  passages  and  the  cavities  connected  with 

Fig-  41. 


them.  The  former  membrane  commences  at  the  mouth,  extends  into 
the  nose  and  between  the  eyelids,  and  into  certain  deep  parts  of  the 
ear,  and  then  passes  downwards  through  the  air-tubes  into  the  lungs, 
and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  also  ex- 
tended in  modified  forms  along  the  ducts  of  all  the  glands  which  open 
upon  it.  The  mucous  membranes  consist  of  a  fibro-  or  areolo-vascu- 
lar  layer  named  the  corium,  generally  limited  at  its  surface  by  a  very 
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thin  transparent  batement  membrane,  which  again  is  covered  by  t 
layer  of  epithelial  tieeue.  They  are  always  of  a  deep  red  color  daring 
life,  owing  to  their  vascularity;  but  being  thick  and  somevbat  opaque, 
as  compared  with  the  serous  or  synovial  membranes,  tbey  often  have 
a  pale  pinkish  brown  hue  after  death.  Sometimes  a  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thin  and  smooth,  as  within  the  nose  and  air-passages,  or  it 
may  be  thicker,  as  inside  the  cheek  and  throat.  Sometimes  it  ispap- 
illated,  that  is,  covered  with  eminences  aaWeA  papUlce,  as  on  the  tongue; 
or  villout,  that  ia,  provided  with  softer  projections  called  villi,  as  in 
the  Btnail  intestine;  or  it  may  be  thrown  into  mgcB  or  ridges,  as  in 
the  stomach,  or  developed  into  folds  or  valvet,  as  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. In  some  placeB  the  mucous  membranes  are  receued  into  little 
tubes,  follicles  or  $ac»,  simple  or  branched,  Fig.  41,  b,  c,  and  80  form 
minute  glands;  or,  this  formation  of  branched  recesses  being  carried 
to  an  immense  extent,  larger  compound  glands  are  formed. 

The  mucous  membranes  secrete  a  slightly  viscid  moisture  called 
mucus;  and  from  their  simple  or  complicated  glandular  recesses  are 
formed  all  the  varied  kinds  of  secretions,  such  as  the  saliva,-  bile, 
gastric  juice,  tears,  &c.,  excepting  only  those  which  come  from  glands 
similarly  constructed,  but  existing  in  connection  with  the  skin,  such 
as  the  sweat  glands,  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  mammary  glands. 
The  different  methods  and  degrees  in 
which  the  surfaces  of  secreting  membranes 
generally,  are  multiplied  within  a  given 
space,  are  illustrated  in  the  plans  shown 
in  Fig.  41,  the  description  of  which  should 
now  be  referred  to. 

The  simple  and  fringed  projections,  a,  1 
and  3,  occur  in  the  synovial  membranes; 
the  plaited  form,  2,  in  the  interior  of  the 
eyeball.  The  simple  forms  of  glands,  ft, 
1  to  5,  viz.,  the  short  tubule,  follicle,  or 
crypt,  the  wide  follicle  or  sac,  the  long  coiled 
tubule,  the  mullilocular  tubule,  and  the 
multilocular  sac,  are  met  with  in  special 
organs,  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to 
describe,  as  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  eye- 
lids, nose,  ear,  and  skin.  The  compound 
forms  of  glands,  c,  are  represented  by  the 
kidneys,  6,  and  by  the  mucous,  l^tchryma], 
salivary,  and  other  glands,  7.  A  good  ex- 
«ri  h™«),  mnitiioeu.   aj„p]g  ^f  ^  multilocular  sac  occurs  in  the 
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or  conglomerate  gland.  There  is  still  another  form  of  gland,  in  which 
the  ducts  begin  by  a  network,  as  occurs  in  the  liver  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  which  may  be  called  a  reticular  gland. 

The  glands  are  even  more  vascular  than  the  mucous  membranes,  of 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  extensions.  It  is  especially  to  be 
noted  that,  in  no  case,  is  there  any  direct  or  open  communication  be- 
tween the  capillary  or  other  bloodvessels,  and  the  terminal  ducts  or 
vesicles  of  the  glands. 

The  epithelial  and  epidermic  tissues. — These  (so  named  from  Greek 
words  which  signify  that  they  cover  other  parts,  viz.,  M,  epi,  upon, 
ri&fitit^  tithemi,  I  place,  and  dipfia^  the  skin)  are  the  non-vascular  cover- 
ing tissues  which  form  and,  as  it  were,  finish  off  the  actual  surfaces  of 
the  various  secreting  membranes  and  the  skin.  They  all  consist  of  nu- 
merous agglutinated  microscopic  particles  which  are  named  nucleated 
eells^  because  they  are  more  or  less  vesicular,  and  always  contain  a 
smaller  transparent  body  called  a  nucleus,  which  is  itself  at  one  time 
vesicular,  and  frequently  includes  one  or  more  still  smaller  granules 
called  nucleoli  (see  Figs.  43  and  44).  These  nucleated  cells  vary  in 
shape  and  size ;  they  are  sometimes  arranged  in  one  and  sometimes  in 
several  layers,  and  cohere  together  by  a  minute  quantity  of  interme- 
diate substance. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  serous  membranes.  Fig.  43,  a  (taken  from  the 
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T\%.  43.  (Henle  and  Kolllkflr.)  Various  forms  of  epitbelinm  oells,  magnffled  about  200  diameters,  a, 
poljht^ral  »qnamou8  epttbelium  from  the  p^ritoneDum.  6,  fusiform  squamous  epithelium  from  the  inte- 
rior of  a  Tein.  c,  the  same  flrom  an  artery,  d,  heiagonal  pigment  epith«'lium  firom  the  black  coat  inside 
the  ejeball.  e.  large  squamous  epithelium  ftvm  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  /,  soft  polyhedral 
glandular  epithelium  from  the  liTer,  or  the  so-called  hepatic  cells,  p,  horny,  dry,  transparent  cells  of  the 
epidermis  or  cuticle.    In  nearly  all  the  preceding  cells,  nuclei,  nucleoli,  and  granules  are  seen. 


peritonaeum),  the  epithelial  cells  are  flat  and  polygonal,  lying  in  a 
single  layer,  and  fitting  edge  to  edge  like  little  scales,  or  portions  of 
pavement ;  hence  such  an  epithelium  is  called  squamous  or  scaly,  tes- 
sellated or  pavemented.  Sometimes  the  cells  of  the  stratified  epithe- 
lium, as  in  the  lip,  tongue,  and  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  also 
those  of  the  epidermis,  are  marked  with  fine  lines,  or  striated;  and 
again  the  deeper  cells  are  occasionally  covered  with  minute  ridges  and 
furrows,  or  with  small  spines,  so  as  to  be  finely  denticulate  at  their 
borders.  In  other  situations,  as  in  the  interior  of  the  veins,  6,  or 
arteries,  c,  the  separate  cells  2ixe  fusiform.  In  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball are  certain  hexagonal  cells,  d,  which  contain  much  dark  coloring 
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matter,  and  are  called  pigment  cells.  The  pigment  in  them  exista  in 
the  form  of  mmute  colored  granules.  Still  larger  scaly  epithelium 
cella,  e,  exist  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
guDet,  vhere  the;  lie  in  several  layers  or  are  stratified.  This  is  also 
the  case  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  deeper  cells,  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  44,  a,  4,  are  round ;  the  next  above  them  are  oval  or 
compressed,  3 ;  the  next  somewhat  flattened,  '1;  and  the  superficial 
ones  quite  thin  or  scaly,  1.  In  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  outer  skin, 
vhich  is  raised  in  blistering  any  part,  the  cells  also  exist  in  many 
layers ;  they  are  quite  flat,  Fig.  43,  g,  on  the  surface  only,  where  they 
have  a  peculiar,  dry,  horny  character.  The  appendages  of  the  cuticle, 
viz.,  the  nails  and  hair,  are  also  formed  of  modified  epidermoid  cells. 
There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  epithelium  called  i>pkeroidal  or  glandular, 
because  its  soft  cells,  often  filled  with  granular  matter,  are  roundish, 
and  are  found  in  the  glands,  i.  e,,  in  the  smallest  or  ultimate  ducts  of 
glands  (see  Fig.  91):  sometimes,  as  in  the  hver,  the  glandular  epithe- 
lium cells.  Fig.  43,  /,  are  compressed  on  all  sides  or  polyhedral. 
When  the  spheroidal  epithelium  joins  any  other  variety,  whether  squa- 
mous or  columnar,  the  cells  gradually  change  their  shape  accordingly, 
and  thus  is  formed  the  trarttitional  epithelium.  Another  form  of  epi- 
thelium is  called  cylindrical  or  columnar.  Fig.  44,  a,  h,  from  the 
cylinder-  or  column-like  shape  and  perpendicular  arrangement  of  its 
component  cells.  Tins  kind  is  found  in  the  stomach  and  on  the  little 
projections,  called  villi,  in  the  small  intestine.  The  group,  a,  1,  Fig. 
44,  shows  a  single  row  of  columnar  cells  attached  at  one  end ;  2,  six 
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cells  seen  at  their  free  ends ;  and  3,  a  single  cell  more  highly  magni- 
fied :  the  outer  ends  of  these  are  said  sometimes  to  be  finely  channelled 
or  perforated.  In  certain  situations,  as  in  the  air-passage  through 
the  nose  aud  throat,  and  in  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  this  columnar 
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epithelium  is  covered  with  minute  soft  thread-Hke  appendages  named 
ciliay  attached  to  the  free  ends  of  the  cells,  and  is  hence  called  ciliated 
columnar  epithelium,  b.  By  some  the  soft  homogeneous  substance 
composing  these  cilia  is  considered  to  be  sarcodous.  In  the  windpipe, 
this  sort  of  epithelium  is  stratified  or  has  many  layers  of  cells,  (2,  the 
superficial  ones  only  being  columnar  and  provided  with  cilia.  In 
certain  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  the  epithelium  is  said  by 
the  best  authorities  (though  it  is  doubted  by  some  observers)  to  be 
ciliated,  but  the  cells  are  flattened,  not  columnar.  In  some  animals, 
too,  a  spheroidal  tubular  epithelium  is  met  with,  having  cilia  upon  it, 
as  in  the  roof  of  the  frog's  mouth. 

There  are  some  special  tissues,  or  modifications  of  tissue,  such  as 
the  teeth^  nails^  and  hair,  the  humors  and  other  parts  of  the  eye,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  ear  and  nose,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 
The  structure  of  the  diffierent  secreting  glands  will  be  considered  in 
the  chapters  treating  of  their  respective  functions ;  and  so,  likewise, 
will  the  structure  of  those  organs  which,  from  their  general  resem- 
blance to  the  secreting  glands,  have  also  been  called  glands,  viz.,  the 
ductless  or  vascular  glands^  or  blood-glandSy  which  include  the  spleen, 
supra-renal  bodies,  thyroid  body,  and  thymus  gland,  and  also  the 
closed  saccular  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal,  represented  by  those  of 
the  tongue  and  tonsils,  by  the  solitary  glands  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, and  by  the  so-called  Peyer's  glands  found  in  the  small  intes- 
tine only. 

General  View  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  the  Tissues. 

If  now  we  glance  generally  at  the  numerous  elementary  microscopic 
constituents  of  the  tissues,  we  find  that,  however,  varied  they  may  be, 
they  are  all  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  terms :  interme- 
diate connecting  substance,  named  blastema  or  matrix^  crystals^  proto- 
plasm^ granules^  homogeneous  or  structureless  membranCy  vesicles^ 
nuclei^  nucleated  cells,  simple  fibres,  nucleated  fibres,  compound  fibres, 
and  tubes.  The  blastema  or  matrix  may  be  either  fluid,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis  of  the  blood,  or  softish,  as  in  the  moist  tissues ; 
either  abundant,  as  in  the  soft  forms  of  connective  tissue,  scanty,  as  in 
some  epithelia,  or  absent,  as  in  a  peculiar  reticular  kind  of  connective 
tissue,  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  elsewhere ;  or  the  matrix 
may  be  dry  and  scanty,  as  in  the  cuticle,  or  abundant  and  fibrous,  as 
in  the  connective  tissues,  homogeneous,  as  in  pure  cartilage,  or  fibrous 
and  calcified,  as  in  bone.  Crystals  are  rare  except  in  disease.  Pro- 
toplasm is  the  soft,  minutely  granular  substance^  so  universal  in  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  earliest  recognizable  form 
of  organic  matter.  Separate  elementary  granules  are  present  in  the 
chyle,  the  blood,  the  brain-substance,  the  pigment- tissue,  and  else- 
where. Elementary  vesicles,  consisting  of  fatty  matter,  exist  in  the 
chyle,  the  blood,  and  the  milk.  Free  nuclei  occur  in  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  also  represented  in  the  lymph  corpuscles.  Structureless  mem- 
brane forms  the  basement-membrane  of  the  mucous  tissues  and  glands ; 
also  the  walls  of  certain  nucleated  cells,  and  the  coats  of  the  finest 
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capillaries.  Nucleated  cell-tissues  are  represented  by  the  white  and 
early  stage  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  by  the  epithelial  and  epidermic 
cells,  the  pigment  cells,  the  cells  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and  by  the  gan- 
glionic corpuscles  of  the  gray  nervous  substance.  A  nucleated  cell  is  said 
to  consist  of  an  outer  part  or  periplast,  and  certain  contents,  named  the 
endoplast,  lying  in  which  is  a  nucletis,  and  within  that,  often,  a  nucleoluSj 
or  nucleoli:  sometimes  the  periplast  or  envelope  is  indistinct  orabsent; 
and  the  entire  cell  may  be  soft,  or  firm,  or  even  dry.  Nucleated  cells 
having  an  envelope,  such  as  the  epithelial  cells  and  red  blood-cells, 
might  be  conveniently  termed  ct/stoplasts ;  whilst  the  naked  cells, 
without  envelopes,  such  as  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  might  be  named 
gymnoplasta.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells,  and  those  found  in  the  con- 
nective and  muscular  tissues,  are  regarded  as  nutritive  centres,  sur- 
rounded by  protoplasm  or  germinal  matter.  Nucleated  cells,  embedded 
in  solid  blastema,  occur  in  cartilage  and  in  bone.  Ramified  or  branch- 
ing cells  with  nuclei,  form  the  so-called  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 
The  fibres  of  the  areolar,  fibrous,  and  elastic  tissues,  are  usually  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  fibrillation  of  intercellular  substance.  Mixtures 
of  such  fibres,  with  cartilage  cells,  form  the  white  and  yellow  fibro- 
cartilages.  Nucleated  cells,  elongated,  perhaps  joined,  and  composed 
of  a  peculiar  substance,  form  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and  the 
gray  or  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system.  Compound 
fibres,  themselves  derived  from  the  union  and  modification  of  several 
nucleated  cells,  occur  in  the  highly  organized  striped  muscular  fibres, 
and  in  the  white  or  tubular  nerve-fibres.  Lastly,  the  commencing 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  capillaries,  are  examples  of  tubular  tissues 
derived  from  the  junction  of  ramified  nucleated  cells.  The  larger 
bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  and  the  ducts  of  glands,  are  really  com- 
pound structures,  or  organs,  built  up  of  several  tissues:  so  too,  of 
course,  are  the  various  membranes,  the  glands  and  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  and  such  large  organs  as  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs. 

Size  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  the  Tissues. 

Perhaps  the  best  practical  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extremely 
minute  size  of  the  objects  we  have  just  been  considering  and  describ- 
ing, by  reflecting  on  the  statement  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of 
man  are  on  an  average  ^^^j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  :Jth 
of  that  or  y^J^^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness:  in  other  words,  3300  of 
these  little  bodies  placed  side  by  side  would  occupy  one  inch  in 
length,  and  13,000  piled  one  on  the  other  would  stand  just  an  inch 
high.  About  1300  red  corpuscles  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
dot  of  this  letter,  i,  and  upwards  of  ten  millions  to  cover  a  square 
inch  of  paper.  A  cubic  centimetre,  or  yj^ths  of  a  cubic  inch,  of 
human  blood  contains  upwards  of  5,000,000  of  red,  and  14,000  of 
white  corpuscles.  (Vierordt.)  The  red  blood  corpuscles  may  be  taken 
as  a  rough  standard  of  comparison  in  measuring  all  the  other  micro- 
scopic objects  met  with  in  the  tissues ;  but  these  corpuscles  vary  in 
size,  even  in  the  same  person,  some  being  as  much  as  a  third  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  average.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  objects, 
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— with  their  respective  average  diameters  in  parts  of  an  inch.     They 
are  arranged  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  complexity  of  organization. 


Granules  of  the  chyle.         .... 
Corpuscles  of  the  chyle  and  lymph,    . 

"  of  the  blood,  white,   . 

'*  "  red,       .        .        . 

Epithelial  cells  of  peritonfleum — squamous, 

"  mouth — ditto, 

''    .  intestines — columnar  (length 

"  trachea — ciliated  (length). 

Cilia  (length), 

Epidermic  cells, 

Pigment  cells  of  eyeball — hexagonal, 
"       granules,        .... 

Fat  cells, 

Nuclei  of  cartilage  cells, 

Canals  of  Havers  in  bone  (medium  size), 

"  (extremes) 

liacunse  or  bone  corpuscles  (width), 

(length), 
Canaliculi  of  bone  (width). 
Connective  fibres. 
Elastic  fibres,       .... 
XJnstriped  muscular  fibres, 
Striped  muscular  fibres  (male),    . 
"  (female), 

Filaments  of  these  fibres. 
Ganglionic  corpuscles  of  brain,   . 
Gray  nerve  fibres. 

White  tubular  nerve  fibres  (medium), 

"  (extreme), 

Terminal  non-medullated  nerve  fibres, 
Capillaries,  large,  in  bones, 

'^  small,  in  lungs, 

Lymphatics  of  skin,    .... 


Average  sise  in  parts  of  an  Inch. 


To'tfff 

Hil'ffff 
Tu'ffff 

Tl'ffff 

from  f oiff(j  to  ^5»jg 
from  7o>5(y  to  5^<yff 


from 


ToVu 


to 


Tfiffff  t^  Tlilffff 


from 


5a*ffff 


tOjA 


from  T,i 


TlfflJff 


5ffff 

to  Tlf'ffff 
•       TuAffff 


Red  Blood  Corpuscles  in  Animals. 

Mammalia, 

Elephant, iVjif 

Sloth 


(Human  corpuscles,  ^g'^jj.) 


^ 


Ape,    . 

I>og,     .        . 

Wolf,    . 

Ox, 

Cat,      . 

Horse, ^^^ 

J^^» Yff'ffff 

Sheep,  . 

Goat,    . 

Musk  Deer, ^ij^^ 


3?*ffff 


J5J5 


Various  species  (length),    . 


Birds, 


Beptiles. 


Various  species  (length). 


iVffff  to  y^^j 


T2*aa  to  is'ijiF 
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Amphibia. 

Average  riie  In  ]>ftrts  of  an  indi. 

Frog  (length^, Tu'ffff  to  ^^^^ 

Siren  (length), jl^ 

Proteus  (length), ^\s 

Fishes. 
Various  species  (length), tih6^n^v 

Specific  Gravity  of  certain  Animal  Fluids  and  Tissues,  Water 

BEENG  1000  Degrees. 

Chyle, 1024 

Lymph, 1037 

Blood, 1062  to  1057 

*'      Serum, 1028 

"      Red  corpuscles, 1088 

Adipose  tissue, 932 

Brain  substance  (white), 1009 

"  (gray), 1030 

Muscular  tissue, 1020 

Cartilage, 1150 

Bone, 1870  to  1970 

The  entire  body, 1065 

The  specific;  gravity  of  the  glandular  organs  and  their  secretions  is  given 
with  the  descriptions  of  those  parts  and  fluids. 

THE    PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES    OF   THE   TISSUES. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  here,  that  the  materials  of  the  body 
have  all  the  physical  properties  of  matter  generally,  such  as  weight, 
cohesion,  extensibility,  inertia,  impenetrability,  and  so  forth.  Speci- 
ally, however,  we  have  to  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
outer  layer  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  hairs  and  nails,  every  part  and 
tissue  of  the  body  is  moist.  Even  those  parts  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  With  the  above-mentioned  partial  exceptions,  all  the  tis- 
sues are  exceedingly  p^rm^aft^e  to  that  element  or  to  solutions  of  which 
water  is  the  main  constituent ;  and  when  dried,  as  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  dried  flesh,  tendon  or  bladder,  they  very 
greedily  reabsorb  their  lost  quantity  of  fluid,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  they  can  do  so. 

The  physical  characters  of  all  the  animal  tissues,  indeed,  are  largely, 
nay,  essentially,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  water  contained, 
not  only  in  the  fluids  or  intermediate  moist  blastema,  but  also  in  the 
very  substance  of  the  more  consistent  tissues.  Thus  it  is  their  con- 
tained or  essential  water  which  endows  all  the  soft  textures,  mem- 
branes, and  organs  with  the  requisite  suppleness^  flexibility^  and  general 
elasticity  or  resiliency  ;  whilst  their  relative  mobility  amongst  or  over 
each  other,  is  secured  by  their  different  degrees  of  softness^  and  by 
the  presence  of  the  intermediate  moisture.  The  toughness  or  cohenve- 
ness  of  all  the  consistent  tissues,  even  of  bone  itself,  also  demands  a 
certain  proportion  of  combined  or  constituent  water.  Finally,  the 
special  or  peculiar  India-rubber  like  elasticity  possessed,  and  exhibited, 
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even  after  death,  by  the  hence  so-called  yellow  elastic  tissue,  is  a 
purely  physical  property,  which  is  manifested  only  so  long  as  the 
tissue  itself  retains  a  sufficiency  of  its  combined  water. 

The  remarkable  permeability  of  the  animal  tissues,  and  we  may  add, 
of  vegetable  tissues  also,  to  water  and  watery  solutions,  is  a  character 
which,  physically  considered,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  on  the 
previous  natural  existence  of  water  in  them ;  for  had  they  been  satu- 
rated with  some  other  fluid,  as  oil,  for  example,  they  would  have  re- 
sisted the  percolation  of  water  and  watery  solutions.  The  phenomena 
attending  the  passage,  in  opposite  directions,  of  water,  and  of  various 
substances  dissolved  in  that  fluid,  through  dead  organic  membranes, 
described  by  Dutrochet  under  the  designations  of  EndoBmosis  and  Ex- 
osmosis,  and  more  recently  by  Graham,  under  the  terms  Osmosis  and 
Dialysis,  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Absorption. 

THE   CHEMICAL   COMPOSITION   OF  THE   BODY. 

If  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  are  subjected  to  various  pro- 
cesses of  chemical  analysis, — either  by  being  allowed  to  coagulate,  or 
by  being  coagulated  by  means  of  heat ;  by  being  washed  or  boiled  in 
water  for  a  long  time,  or  by  being  dried  and  treated  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  certain  products  being  then  obtained  by  filtration  and  evapora- 
tion ;  or  lastly,  by  being  burnt  to  ashes, — it  is  found  that  they  yield 
a  number  of  substances  which  are  called  the  proximate  constituents  of 
the  body,  because  they  are  the  first  chemical  compounds  into  which 
the  several  tissues  may  be  made  to  resolve  themselves.  Some  of  these 
being  peculiar  to  organized  bodies  are  named  accordingly,  the  organic 
proximate  constituents ;  whilst  others,  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
also,  are  called  the  inorganic  proximate  constituents.  The  former, 
however,  are  by  putrefaction  or  destructive  heat,  still  further  decom- 
posed into  ultimate  chemical  elements,  which  themselves  belong  to  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

The  Proximate  Chemical  Constituents  of  the  Body, 

The  chief  inorganic  proximate  constituent  of  the  body  is  water. 
Next  to  this  in  quantity  is  phosphate  of  lime.  Then  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  chloride  of  potassium,  phos- 
phates^ sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  soda  ^and  potash,  phosphates  and 
carbonates  of  magnesia,  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  certain  compounds 
containing  iron,  silica,  and  manganese,  besides  traces  of  probably  acci- 
dental substances,  such  as  copper,  lead,  and  aluminium.  To  these  we 
must  also  add  ammonia,  which  exists  in  combination  with  the  urine, 
and  likewise  the  gases  named  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

The  organic  proximate  constituents  are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind 
contains  the  chemical  element  azote  or  nitrogen,  and  is  hence  called 
azotized  or  nitrogenized.  These  readily  decompose  and  yield  ammonia 
when  they  are  burnt  or  putrefied.  They  are  albumen  and  its  allied 
substances,  vitellin,  globulin,  and  fibrin, — gelatin,  chondrin,  and 
elastin — mucus  and  horny  matter, — extractive  matters,  crystallizable 
and  non-crystallizable, — coloring  matters,  red  and  black, — a  peculiar 
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acid  found  in  the  brain, — ^the  products  of  certain  glands,  such  as 
casein,  pepsin,  salivin,  and  pancreatin  (all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
allied  to  albumen), — and  lastly,  the  biliary  matters,  and  urea  and  uric 
acid.  Another  kind,  not  containing  nitrogen,  and  hence  called  nofi- 
azotized  substances,  includes  fatty  matters  of  various  kinds,  blood-  or 
liver-sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  sugar  of  muscle,  lactic  acid,  and  certain 
ingredients  of  the  bile. 

The  azotized  substances,  generally,  may  be  classed  into  the  aXbu- 
minouB  and  gelatinous  matters,  coloring  and  extractive  matters,  and 
secretory  or  excretory  substances.  The  non-azotized,  taken  gener- 
ally, are  either  oleaginous^  saccharine^  or  add  substances.  The  gen- 
eral characters  of  the  chief  of  these  substances  will  be  first  pointed 
out,  and  the  constitution  of  the  principal  tissues  will  then  be  de- 
scribed. 

Azotized  Substances, — Albumen  is  the  well-known  substance  which 
forms  the  white  of  eggs,  whence  its  name,  from  albuSy  white.  Natural 
albumen  is  soluble  in  water,  and  indeed  exists  largely  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution in  the  blood  of  animals  and  man.  It  is  then  transparent,  and 
may  be  dried  at  low  temperatures  into  an  equally  transparent  brittle 
mass.  Its  solubility  appears  to  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  and  perhaps  of  the  alkaline 
phosphates  and  carbonates,  in  the  blood.  When,  however,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  heat  of  142°,  or,  if  in  solution,  to  a  heat  of  168°,  it  coag- 
ulates or  sets  into  an  opaque  white  substance,  which  is  henceforth 
insoluble  in  water.  In  solution,  albumen  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
strong  acids,  and  most  metallic  salts.  When  coagulated,  it  is  dis- 
solved by  weak  acids  in  excess,  and  by  strong  alkalies,  and  it  is  hard- 
ened by  alcohol.  Albumen  is  found  chiefly  in  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  in  the  moisture 
which  pervades  the  muscular  and  other  tissues  of  the  body :  it  exists 
also  in  the  secretions  of  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  and  in  the 
lymph  and  chyle.  A  peculiar  form  of  albumen,  called  globulin,  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Albumen 
is  probably  the  root  or  source  of  all  the  other  azotized  ingredients 
of  the  body,  and,  together  with  fat,  is  the  great  nutritive  substance 
of  the  animal  economy.  Vitellin  is  a  modification  of  albumen,  which 
is  found  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  It  is  thrown  down  by  even  weak 
acids. 

Fibrin  is  the  soft,  whitish  stringy  substance  which  is  obtained  from 
freshly  drawn  blood,  by  beating  or  whipping  it  with  a  bundle  of  fine 
sticks  or  wires.  It  is  closely  allied  to  albumen,  but  diff'ers  from  it  in 
the  very  remarkable  and  singular  property  of  self-coagulation^  or 
spontaneous  coagulation.  In  the  act  of  coagulation,  it  concretes  into 
minute  threads  or  fibrils ;  whence  its  name.  The  nature  of  this  pro- 
cess is  not  yet  understood ;  it  will  have  to  be  discussed  hereafter. 
Fibrin  is  present  in  a  state  of  solution,  though,  as  compared  with 
albumen,  in  very  small  proportion,  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  ;  but 
it  speedily  coagulates  when  the  blood  is  drawn  from  its  vessels,  and 
indeed  is  the  material  part  concerned  in  the  coagulation  or  clotting  of 
the  blood.     Traces  of  dissolved  fibrin  also  exist  in  the  fluid  of  the 
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chyle  and  lymph,  and  in  the  serous  fluids.  But  it  is  in  the  muscular 
tissue  that  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fibrin  is 
found,  which  is  named  fibrin  of  muscle^  or  syntonin^  from  ffuvreivto^ 
9untein0y  I  contract.  Like  albumen,  fibrin  is  precipitated,  and  then 
hardened,  by  alcohol :  it  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  and  most 
metallic  salts ;  but  is  redissolved  by  dilute  acids  in  excess.  Blood- 
fibrin  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  but  syntonin,  or  muscle -fibrin,  is 
not.  In  the  living  body,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  both  albumen  and 
fibrin  exist,  sometimes  in  the  solid  and  sometimes  in  the  liquid  state. 

Gelatin  is  the  substance  of  jellies,  size,  and  glue.  It  is  not  proved 
to  exist  as  gelatin  in  the  living  or  dead  body ;  but  it  is  obtained  as  a 
product  rather  than  as  an  educt,  by  boiling  in  water  any  part  which 
contains  white  connective  tissue,  such  as  the  areolar  tissue,  tendons, 
ligaments,  the  skin,  and  the  areolar  basis  of  the  membranes  generally. 
It  is  also  obtainable  from  the  animal  matter  of  bones  by  long-con- 
tinued boiling  under  pressure,  as  in  a  Papin's  digester.  From  carti- 
lages of  a  pure  kind,  a  peculiar  variety  of  gelatin,  called  chondrinj 
is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water.  No  gelatin  can  be  obtained  by  boil- 
ing blood,  chyle,  bile,  gastric  juice,  saliva,  milk,  brain-substance,  or 
muscle,  except  in  the  latter  case,  such  as  is  derived  from  areolar 
tissue.  Gelatin  and  chondrin  do  not  coagulate.  Gelatin,  as  its  name 
implies,  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  and  is  liquefied  or  dissolved  again  by 
heat.  One  part  of  gelatin  will  gelatinize  a  hundred  parts  of  water. 
Chondrin  is  also  said  to  gelatinize,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Neither  gel- 
atin nor  chondrin  is  precipitated  by  the  red  or  yellow  prussiates  of 
potash,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  albuminoid  bodies.  They 
are,  however,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  ether,  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
by  tannic  acid  or  tannin,  which  is  the  active  substance  in  converting 
any  gelatin-yielding  tissue,  such,  especially,  as  the  skin,  into  the 
firm  insoluble  substance  which  we  call  leather,  Chondrin  is  distin- 
guished from  gelatin,  by  being  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  alum, 
acids,  and  a  few  salts,  which  do  not  throw  down  gelatin. 

Keratin,  or  horny  matter,  exists  in  the  hair,  nails,  and  epidermis  or 
cuticle,  and  also  in  the  denser  epithelia.  MiLcin  exists  in  mucus, 
which  is  almost  always  acid. 

Hcematin,  from  alM«,  haima,  blood,  is  a  red  coloring  matter,  which 
is  extracted  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  with  the  globulin  of  which 
it  is  most  intimately  united.  The  compound  formed  by  these  two  sub- 
stances, named  hoemato- globulin ,  has  a  great  tendency  to  crystallize, 
even  in  blood  simply  set  aside,  but  still  more  so  in  blood  subjected  to 
the  successive  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  The  crystals  from 
human  blood  are  either  prismatic  or  rhombic ;  from  animals,  tetrahe- 
dral,  rhombohedral,  and  hexagonal  crystals  have  been  obtained. 
They  are  doubly  refractive,  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water, 
and  even  deliquescent ;  but  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  blood 
extravasated  within  the  body,  there  are  frequently  found  flat,  rhombic 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  soluble 
in  chloroform.  These  are  named  hcematoidin,  the  reactions  of  which 
wifh  sulphuric  acid  resemble  those  of  the  bile  pigments  with  nitric 
acid.     Other  crystals,  named  hseraatin  and  haemin,  have  also  been 
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artificially  obtained  from  blood.  The  so-called  hcematin  is  a  deep  red, 
almost  black,  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  unless 
these  be  acidulated ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies.  It  contains  a 
very  large  quantity  of  iron,  nearly  7  per  cent.,  but  its  color  does  not 
depend  on  the  presence  of  this  mineral.  Haematin  is  now  supposed  to 
be  a  product  of  decomposition  of  the  true  coloring  substance  of  the 
blood,  which  is  named  cruorin^  and  has  a  peculiar  action  on  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  green  and  yellow  coloring  matters  of  the  bile,  biliver' 
din  and  bilifulvin^  seem  to  be  somewhat  allied  to  haematin. 

Black  or  brown  pigment^  as  found  in  the  eye  and  in  the  negro's 
skin,  is  also  peculiar  in  its  composition.  Both  it  and  the  haematin  of 
the  blood,  have  their  color  discharged  or  bleached  by  chlorine. 

Casein  exists  in  solution  in  fresh  milk,  and  forms  the  substance  of 
the  curd  of  milk,  and  therefore  of  cheese  (caseum),  in  which,  however, 
it  is  mixed  with  more  or  less  fatty  matter  or  butter.  >  Casein  is  very 
like  albumen  in  its  general  properties,  but,  when  pure  and  by  itself,  it 
will  not  coagulate  by  boiling.  Its  solubility  appears  to  depend  greatly 
on  the  presence  of  some  alkaline  or  earthy  salt  having  an  excess  of 
base.  The  pellicle  which  forms  on  the  top  of  boiling  milk  is,  in  some 
way,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  Acids,  even 
when  much  diluted,  readily  coagulate  it,  hence  the  curdling  of  sour 
milk,  in  which  lactic  acid  is  developed ;  but  its  characteristic  reaction 
is  rapidly  to  coagulate  by  the  addition  of  rennet^  or  the  prepared  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  galf :  this  is  what  takes 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

Pepsin  is  a  very  remarkable  and  potent  albuminous  substance, 
which  exists  in  the  gastric  juice  or  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  of  man  and  animals,  and  also  in  that  membrane 
itself.  From  this  it  may  be  extracted  by  cold  water,  in  which  it  is 
sparingly  soluble.  When  slightly  acidulated,  especially  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  of  pepsin  in  water,  at  a  low  heat,  rapidly 
brings  about  the  solution  of  coagulated  albumen,  blood,  and  muscle- 
fibrin,  meat,  fish,  cheese,  and  many  other  aliments.  It  does  not  dis- 
solve the  epidermoid  or  horny  tissues,  or  the  yellow  elastic  tissue,  or 
pure  fat.  Its  marvellous  solvent  property,  or  property  of  causing 
albuminous  substances  to  dissolve  in  weak  acids  is,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  the  source  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice.  The 
peculiar  properties  of  pepsin  are  destroyed  by  a  boiling  temperature, 
and  by  alkalies.  Pepsin  is  precipitated  in  whitish  flocculi,  and  ren- 
dered inert  by  alcohol:  but  the  precipitate  regains  its  solvent  power 
when  washed  or  again  soaked  in  large  quantities  of  water. 

Salivin,  or  ptyalin^  is  a  peculiar  albuminoid  substance  found  in  the 
saliva.  It  has  the  very  remarkable  property  (not  altogether  peculiar 
to  it,  however),  of  almost  instantaneously  converting  starch  into  a  kind 
of  gum  called  dextrin,  the  dextrin  into  a  form  of  sugar,  and  this  sugar 
very  soon  into  lactic  acid.  Pancreatin  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreas,  which  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  emulsi- 
fying fat. 

The  extractive  matters  mentioned  above,  in  the  list  of  azotized  sub- 
stances of  the  body,  are  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.     Amongst 
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the  crystallizable  substances  formerly  confounded  under  the  title,  may 
now  be  reckoned  creatin  and  creatinine  both  of  which  exist  in  the 
juice  of  muscle  and  in  the  blood.  The  latter  is  also  found  in  the  renal 
excretion  or  urine,  whilst  the  former  occurs  in  the  brain.  Another 
substance,  named  sarcin,  sarcoain^  or  hypoxanthin^  is  also  found  in 
the  flesh  and  the  blood.  Xanthin  occurs  probably  in  all  the  soft 
tissues,  and  in  the  urine ;  it  is  allied  to  guanin.  Leucin  is  another 
of  these  compounds,  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  metamorphoses  of 
albumen,  and  present  in  minute  quantity  in  the  body  generally. 
Tyronn  occurs  only  in  disease. 

Amongst  the  azotized  substances  occurring  in  parts  of  the  body 
only,  must  be  mentioned  one,  named  cerebric  acid^  which  exists  in  the 
gray  substance  of  the  brain ;  and  also  the  cholic  or  glycocholic^  and 
the  taurocholic  acida^  which  are  ingredients  of  the  bile.  These  acids 
break  up  respectively,  into  cholalic  acid  and  glycocoll  or  glycocin^ 
and  the  same  acid  and  taurin.  Lastly,  in  the  renal  excretion,  there 
are  found  large  quantities  of  the  substances  called  urea  and  uric  acid^ 
minute  traces  of  which  occur  in  the  blood  and  soft  tissues  generally. 
Urea  is  a  white  crystallized  substance,  exceedingly  soluble  in  water, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  saline  taste.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  a 
product  of  living  animals,  it  cart  be  made  artificially  from  organic 
matter,  and  is  then  known  as  a  cyanate  of  ammonia^  that  is,  a  salt 
consisting  of  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  acts  as  a  base  itself,  how- 
ever, and  is  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  highly  compound 
salts.  Uric  acid^  normally  existing  in  a  state  of  solution  in  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  or  other  bases,  is  easily  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  minute  crystals,  and  then  is  very  insoluble.  It  constitutes  the  most 
common  form  of  gravel  and  stone  (hence  its  other  name  lithic  acid, 
from  Xt0o<;,  lithos,  a  stone),  and  is  even  excreted  in  a  semi-solid  form 
in  birds,  and  in  a  solid  form  in  serpents.  Hippuric  acid  is  said  also  to 
occur  in  human  blood  and  urine ;  it  exists  largely  in  the  urine  of  her- 
bivorous quadrupeds. 

Non-azotized  Substances. — Of  these,  by  far  the  most  abundant  are 
the  ysLTioua  fatty  matters,  which  are  all  distinguished  by  being  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  pure  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  prin- 
cipal seat  of  these  fats  is,  of  course,  the  adipose  tissue  ;  but  fatty  mat- 
ters are  found  also  in  the  brain  and  in  muscle,  in  the  blood,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  chyle.  The  fat  of  the  human  body  consists  chiefly  of 
olein,  with  a  little  so-called  margarin  dissolved  in  it.  Olein  is  a  fluid 
fat  or  oil,  similar  to  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  olive,  and  some 
other  oils.  By  being  boiled  with  an  alkali,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  olein  is  separated  into  a  fatty  acid,  called  oleic  acid,  and  a  sweet 
viscid  substance  called  glycerin,  which  of  late  years  has  become  so 
familiar  to  all.  Palmitin  is  a  solid  crystallizable  fat,  which  is  decom- 
posable into  palmitic  acid  and  glycerin.  In  the  fat  of  the  sheep  and 
ox,  there  is  a  third  still  more  solid  fat,  stearin,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  glycerin  and  stearic  acid,  Margarin,  another  solid  fat,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin.  A  fourth  fatty 
substance,  found  in  the  brain,  is  named  lecithin,     Margarin  melts  at 
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114^,  and  stearin  at  118^ ;  whilst  olein  is  fluid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  solidifies  at  50^. 

Oleic,  btiti/ricy  and  probably  some  other  volatile  fatty  acids,  propuh 
nic  and  cdproic,  exist  in  the  milk. 

The  so-called  glycero  phosphoric  acid  is  found  in  the  brain :  it  is 
formed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerin.  The  phosphorus  of  the  brain 
has  also  been  regarded  as  occurring  in  combination  with  oleic  acid,  as 
an  oleophosphoric  acid  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Cholesterin  is  a  sort  of  animal  resin,  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
microscopic  white  scales.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  brain  and  in  the 
bile,  and  forms  the  substance  of  most  gall-stones.  It  also  accumalatea 
in  certain  morbid  fluids  and  diseased  tissues. 

Starch  and  sv^gars  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  the  body.  Thus, 
there  is  either  an  amylaceous,  sugar-forming  or  glycogenic  substance, 
named  amylin^  glycogen,  or  hepatin  (from  yXuxo^,  glucus,  sweet,  and 
Ytivofxat^  geinomaiy  to  become),  or  else  a  kind  of  sugar,  named  glueo9e^ 
dextrose,  or  grape-sugar,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  blood  of  the  veins 
which  leave  that  organ.  There  is  another  kind  of  sugar  in  mnscle, 
called  inosite.  Lastly,  in  milk,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  lactin  or 
sugar  of  milk,  which,  in  solution  and  in  contact  with  azotized  matter 
or  a  ferment,  easily  decomposes,  and  forms  lactic  acid,  as  happens  in 
the  souring  of  milk. 

Lactic  acid  itself  is  also  found  in  the  blood  as  a  lactate  of  potash  or 
soda,  in  muscle,  in  the  perspiration,  and  in  the  renal  excretion.  It 
is  met  with  also  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Formic  and  acetic  acids  exist  in  the  perspiration,  and  sometimes 
oxalic  acid  in  the  urine. 

The  above-named  saccharine  and  acid  substances  are  all  soluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  several  THssues* 

Such  being  the  characters  of  the  principal  proximate  organic  and 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  animal  body  and  its  various  fluids,  it 
must  be  understood  that  these  various  substances  may  be  extracted 
from,  or  shown  to  exist  in,  the  different  tissues,  in  certain  definite 
quantities;  in  other  words,  that  they  may  be  obtained  separately  from 
each  other,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  different  behavior  when 
acted  on  by  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  by  evaporating  their  respective 
solutions  in  those  fluids,  and  by  drying  or  burning  the  tissues  them- 
selves. For  example,  the  composition  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain  is  ascertainable  by  some  such  process  as  the  following : 

A  given  weight,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  small  errors,  is  first 
dried,  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  in  a  water-bath,  so  as  to  show,  by 
the  loss  through  evaporation,  the  quantity  of  water  it  contained.  The 
dried  mass,  cut  or  broken  up,  and  then  acted  on  by  successive  portions 
of  ether,  will  yield  to  that  fluid  its  fatty  matters,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained separately,  so  as  to  be  weighed,  by  allowing  the  ethereal  solu- 
tions drawn  off"  from  the  undissolved  residue  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously. Those  residual  undissolved  matters  acted  on  successively  by 
hot  alcohol,  will  yield  to  that  menstruum,  besides  further  traces  of 
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fat,  certain  extractive  matters  and  salts  (chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium), which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solutions, 
and  would  then  have  to  be  separated  by  special  processes,  and  be 
weighed.  The  undissolved  residuum,  now  acted  on  by  boiling  water, 
will  yield  to  that  fluid  more  extractive  matters^  and  more  salts  (chiefly 
phosphates  of  soda  and  potash),  which  would  have  to  be  separated 
and  weighed.  The  residue  this  time  (insoluble  in  either  ether,  alco- 
hol, or  water),  would  consist  chiefly  of  an  animal  substance^  which 
would  be  found  to  be  of  an  albuminoid  nature,  mixed  however  with 
earthy  constituents.  It  would  have  again  to  be  dried  at  212^  to  expel 
the  water,  and  then  be  weighed.  This  dried  mass  being  now  burnt  in 
a  covered  vessel,  the  loss  would  indicate  the  quantity  of  albuminoid 
matter,  whilst  the  ashes  would  consist  of  the  earthy  salts  (phosphates, 
carbonates,  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia),  which  would  finally 
have  to  be  separated  by  ordinary  chemical  processes,  and  be  weighed. 
In  this  way,  all  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  white  brain-sub- 
stance, and  their  relative  quantities,  would  be,  though,  after  all, 
rouffhly  ascertained. 

We  shall  now  briefly  indicate  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  vari- 
ous tissues,  reserving  to  special  occasions  the  details  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  different  secretions. 

The  connective  tissues,  areolar,  fibrous,  tendinous,  and  membranous, 
including  the  basis  of  the  skin,  contain  about  two-thirds  of  water,  and 
one-third  of  solid  matter.  The  solid  matter  is  nearly  entirely  resolved 
into  gelatin  on  being  boiled,  but,  like  the  blood  itself,  contains  traces 
of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts. 

Permanent  cartilage  contains  about  three-fifths  of  water  and  two- 
fifths  of  solid  matter,  which  is  resolved  into  chondrin  on  boiling.  The 
solution  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  perhaps  from  the  presence  of  a  little 
gelatin.  This  cartilage  contains  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  alkaline 
and  earthy  salts,  chiefly  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  but  it  also  contains  chloride  of  sodium  and  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  lime.  Temporary  cartilage  yields  a  solution  of  chondrin, 
which  does  not  gelatinize. 

The  fibro-cartilages  h^ve  a  mixed  composition,  yielding  both  gelatin 
and  chondrin  on  being  boiled.  The  yellow  elastic  tissue  is  said  to 
contain  less  water  than  the  other  soft  tissues.  It  offers  great  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  but  at  last  yields,  together  with 
some  gelatin,  a  peculiar  substance  named  elastin,  unlike  both  gelatin 
and  chondrin ;  about  one-half,  however,  is  insoluble. 

Recent  bone  contains  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  animal 
part  of  dried  bone  constitutes  33  per  cent.,  or  one-third  of  its  weight, 
and  is  convertible  into  gelatin  on  being  boiled.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds,  or  66  per  cent.,  are  inorganic  or  mineral  matters,  and  consist 
of  51  parts  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (or  bone-earth),  and  11 
parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) ;  the  rest  (a  very  small  proportion) 
is  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluorspar),  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt).  The  compact  bony  substance  contains 
more  earthy  matter  than  the  spongy  bone ;  and  also  proportionally 
more  phosphate  to' the  carbonate  of  lime  than  the  latter.     In  old  age. 
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the  bones  have  been  said  to  contain  proportionally  more  earthy  mat- 
ter, but  this  is  doubtful.  In  the  dise<ase  called  rickets,  they  contain 
less.  In  children,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is,  relatively  to  the  phos- 
phate, less  abundant. 

The  purest  form  of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  substance  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  contains  about  74.5  per  cent.,  or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  its  weight  of  water.  The  remaining  fourth,  or  24.5  per  cent., 
which  is  solid  matter,  consists  of  15  parts  of  muscle-fibrin  or  syntonin, 
and  of  a  residue,  of  which  from  2  to  4  parts  are  fat,  the  rest  being 
albumen  (probably  derived  from  moist  fluid  between  the  fibres,  and  the 
blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  muscle),  gelatin  (derived  from  the 
intermixed  fine  areolar  tissue),  traces  of  a  red  pigmentary  substance, 
a  large  quantity  of  extractive  matters,  such  as  creatin  and  creatinin, 
acids,  and  a  quantity  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  with  some  carbonic 
muscle-sugar  or  inosite,  lactic,  butyric,  formic  and  acetic  acid,  and 
oxygen.  The  juice  of  muscle  is  acid.  It  contains  more  potash  than 
soda  salts,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  phosphates.  The  substance 
formerly  called  ozmazome,  on  which  the  odor  of  muscle  depends,  is 
a  compound  of  several  of  the  extractive  matters. 

The  white  and  gray  nervous  substances  resemble  each  other  in  con- 
taining, like  the  rest  of  the  soft  tissues,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
water ;  the  solid  residue  is  composed  of  albuminoid  matter,  a  large 
quantity  of  fatty  matters,  extractives,  and  salts.  They  differ  from 
each  other  remarkably,  in  the  relative  proportions  of  their  constitu- 
ents. The  white  substance  contains  more  solid  matter  and  less  water 
than  the  gray, — the  percentage  in  the  white  matter  being  73  of  water 
to  27  of  solid  substances,  and  in  the  gray  matter  85  of  water  to  only 
15  of  solids.  The  white  matter  contains  15  per  cent,  of  fat,  the  gray 
only  5  per  cent. :  the  white  has  10  per  cent,  of  albuminous  matters, 
the  gray  only  7J :  the  extractive  matter  and  the  salts  are  about  the 
same,  the  latter  being  chiefly  phosphates.  Amongst  the  albuminoid 
substances,  is  one  said  to  resemble  syntonin,  and  another  which  is 
compared  to  elastin.  The  fatty  matters  are  partly  red<lish  and  partly 
colorless :  they  consist  of  cerebric  acid  (a  peculiar  azotized  acid),  gly- 
cero-phosphoric  acid,  lecithin,  palmitin,  palmitic  acid,  with  traces  of 
olein  and  some  cholesterin.  These  fatty  substances  are  supposed  to 
be  chiefly  present  in  the  medullary  sheath,  whilst  the  axis  band  is 
believed  to  contain  the  albuminoid  svntonin.  The  extractives  consist 
of  creatin,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin  or  sarcin,  and  inosite,  with  lactic, 
phosphoric,  and  even  uric  acids,  combined  with  potash,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. There  are  also  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  alkaline  sul- 
phates, and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  phosphorus  specially  contained 
in  the  brain  amounts  to  from  1.3  to  1.79  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  its 
substance. 

The  proximate  constituents  of  the  blood  are  so  various,  that,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  it  contains  nearly  all  the  substances  found  in  the  solid 
tissues,  either  as  its  essential  constituents,  or  as  unavoidable  or  occa- 
sional impurities.  There  is  one  very  remarkable  exception  to  this 
statement,  in  the  total  absence  from  the  blood  of  any  gelatin  or  chon- 
drin,  or  of  any  substance  which  yields  gelatin  or  chondrin  on  being 
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boiled.  In  this  respect,  blood  resembles  pure  muscular  tissue  and 
nervous  tissue,  and  differs  from  the  connective,  cartilasjinous,  and 
osseous  tissues.  Blood  has,  indeed,  been  called  liquid  fleshy  and  it 
contains  nearly  as  much  solid  matter  as  flesh,  for  the  blood  contains 
one-fifth,  and  muscle  one-fourth,  of  its  weight  of  solids.  The  analyses 
of  the  blood  by  various  chemists,  present  very  different  results,  partly 
due  to  the  different  methods  employed,  but  also,  doubtless,  to  the  vari- 
able composition  of  this  fluid,  under  different  conditions  connected  with 
health,  exercise,  food,  temperament,  age  and  sex.  Venous  and  arte- 
rial blood  likewise  differ  in  certain  respects.  The  following  table  from 
Lehmann  shows  the  composition  of  1000  parts  of  blood,  calculated  from 
the  analysis  of  venous  blood  by  Lccanu  : 

Water, 

Ilsematin, . 

Globulin  and  envelopes, 

Fat,  .... 

Extractive  matters,  . 

Salts, 

Fibrin, 

Albumen, . 

500.  500.  1000. 

According  to  this  estimate,  blood  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  20  of  solid  matter,  the  calculated  proportions  being  about 
79.6  and  20.5.  In  round  numbers,  of  the  205  parts  of  solids,  156 
belong  to  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  and  consist  of  141  parts  of 
globulin  (modified  albumen),  8J  parts  of  haematin,  the  red  coloring 
substance,  1  part  of  fat,  1 J  of  extractive  matters,  and  4  parts  of  salts, 
chiefly  salts  of  potash.  The  remaining  49  parts  of  solids  belong  to 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  plasma,  or  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  and  include 
rather  more  than  2  parts  of  blood- fibrin,  which  goes  with  the  cor- 
puscles in  the  act  of  clotting ;  the  rest  of  these  solids  are  proper  to  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  and  consist  of  89  J  parts  of  albumen,  1  of  fat,  2  of 
extractive  matters,  and  4 J  of  salts,  chiefly  salts  of  soda.  Salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia  also  exist  in  the  blood,  and  likewise  traces  of  silicon  and 
manganese,  and  even  of  lead  and  copper.  The  soda,  potash,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  are  variously  combined,  so  as  to  form  chlorides,  phosphates, 
sulphates,  lactates,  and  carbonates  (at  least  when  the  blood  is  burnt 
to  ashes).  The  distribution  of  the  mineral  substances  in  the  blood  is 
peculiar.  Thus,  the  moist  red  corpuscles  contain  ten  times  as  much 
potassium  in  1000  parts  as  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  only  one-third  as 
much  sodium ;  whilst  about  six  times  more  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
obtained  from  the  corpuscles  than  from  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  only 
about  half  as  much  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is,  therefore, 
chiefly  contained  in  the  fluid  plasma  of  the  blood,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  principally,  and  the  potassium  almost  entirely,  in  the  corpuscles, 
which  also  contain  a  large  share  of  the  fatty  matters.  In  carnivorous 
animals,  phosphates  preponderate  in  the  blood ;  in  herbivora,  carbon- 
ates abound ;  but  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  very  constant  in  both, 
showing  the  strong  affinity  of  the  animal  tissues  for  that  salt.  The 
albumen  of  the  blood  is  by  some  believed  to  be  combined  with  soda,  as 
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a  BO-called  albuminate.  The  blood  has  a  ealine  taste,  and  is  an  alka- 
line fluid,  its  alkalinity  depending  either  on  a  carbonate  or  an  alkaline 
phosphate  of  soda.  The  crystallizable  extractive  matters  of  blood 
consist  chiefly  of  creatin  and  creatinin,  but  also  include  hypoxanthin 
or  sarcin,  leucin,  tyrosin  (in  disease),  hippuric  acid,  and  even  urea  and 
uric  acid  in  minute  quantities.  There  are  also,  in  certain  kinds  of 
blood,  traces  of  grape  sugar,  or  of  the  amyloid  substance,  glycogen,  as 
in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  vena  cava  inferior,  right  auricle,  and 
pulmonary  artery.  All  blood  contains  traces  of  coloring  substances 
like  those  of  the  bile,  and  odoriferous  substances  like  those  of  the  flesh. 
The  odor  of  blood  differs  in  difl'crent  animals ;  in  man  it  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  garlicky :  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  fatty  acid,  and  may 
be  rendered  more  distinct  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  even  to 
old  specimens  of  dried  blood.  Lastly,  the  blood  contains  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  gases,  in  various  proportions  in  different 
kinds  of  blood,  and  held  in  solution,  or  in  some  feeble  state  of  combi- 
nation, as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Respiration. 
The  fluid  plasma,  which  pervades  all  the  tissues,  must  also  hold  in 
solution  nearly  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  including  the  gases 
just  enumerated.  Whilst  the  solid  and  liquid  constituents  of  the 
blood  are  its  nutrient  part,  the  oxygen  dissolved,  or  otherwise  loosely 
combined  in  it,  is  its  most  energetic,  chemical,  and  stimulating  ingre- 
dient. The  special  uses  of  its  several  constituents  will  be  considered 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Circulation. 

The  chyle  and  lymph  have  a  similar  composition  to  blood,  but  they 
are  both  much  more  watery,  and  contain  far  less  solid  matter,  the 
chyle  being  the  richer  of  the  two,  that  is  to  say,  during  digestion  ;  but 
during  fasting  it  has  the  same  composition  as  the  lymph.  Chyle  taken 
from  a  donkey  has  been  found  to  contain  about  900  parts,  and  human 
lymph  about  970  parts,  of  water,  in  1000.  The  100  parts  of  solids  in 
the  chyle  were  found  to  consist  of  36  of  albumen,  4  of  fibrin,  36  of 
fat,  15  of  extractive  matters,  and  9  of  salts.  The  30  parts  of  solids 
in  the  lymph,  consisted  of  4i  parts  of  albumen,  5  parts  of  fibrin,  2\ 
of  fat,  3  of  extractive  matters,  and  15  of  salts.  Other  analyses  give 
difierent  results;  but  the  chyle,  speaking  generally,  is  distinguished 
from  lymph,  by  containing  more  albumen,  and  much  more  fat ;  hence, 
after  coagulation,  the  serum  of  chyle  is  more  fatty  than  that  of  lymph. 
In  comparison  with  blood,  chyle  contains  much  less  albumen,  but 
much  more  fat,  and  usually  no  coloring  matter.  The  lymph  of  the 
lymphatics  contains  traces  of  sugar  and  urea ;  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
leucin  has  been  detected.  The  salts  of  the  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph, 
are  very  similar,  only  those  of  the  blood  are  richer  in  phosphates. 
The  lymph,  like  the  blood,  has  a  saline  taste,  and  is  alkaline;  but 
the  chyle  is  sometimes  neutral,  or  only  slightly  alkaline. 

The  serous  and  synovial  epithelia  difier  probably  but  little  from 
albuminous  substances ;  but  the  mucous  epithelia,  consisting  of  mucin, 
have  more  decided  characters,  approaching  those  of  horn.  The  epi- 
dermis,  and  its  appendages,  the  nails  and  hairs^  consist  chiefly  of 
keratin  with  a  little  fat.  Their  ashes  contain  lime  and  iron,  and 
those  of  the  hair,  traces  even  of  silicon  and  of  the  metal  manganese. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  teeth,  of  the  different  glands,  and 
of  the  various  $eeretion$j  will  be  mentioned,  with  their  uses  and  actions, 
in  the  physiological  section  of  this  work. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  proximate  chemical 
substances  which  compose  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  bone,  in 
which  the  quantity  is  small,  water  enters  so  largely  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  them  all.  Indeed,  according  to  Moleschott,  it  forms  about  68 
parts  out  of  100  in  the  entire  human  body.  The  remaining  32  parts 
per  cent,  of  dried  substances  consist,  in  round  numbers,  of  15  parts 
of  albuminoid  bodies,  including  albumen,  globulin,  syntonin,  fibrin, 
and  coloring  substances,  5  parts  of  gelatinous  and  chondrinous  sub- 
stances, 2.5  of  fatty  matters,  .5  of  all  the  different  extractive  sub- 
stances, including  organic  acids,  sugar,  and  urea,  and  lastly,  of  9 
parte  of  salts,  of  which  1  perhaps  is  alkaline,  and  8  are  earthy. 

The  albumen  and  globulin  are  found,  as  will  have  been  noticed, 
chiefly  in  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  nervous  substance,  and  muscle ; 
the  syntonin  and  fibrin  in  the  muscles,  the  blood,  the  chyle,  and 
the  lymph ;  the  coloring  matters  in  the  blood,  the  eyes,  the  hair,  and 
the  bile  ;  the  gelatinous  and  chondrinous  substances  in  the  areolar 
and  fibrous  connective  tissues,  in  the  skin,  the  bones,  and  the  carti- 
lages ;  horny  substances  in  the  epidermis,  nails  and  hairs ;  fatty  sub- 
stances in  the  adipose  tissue,  the  brain,  the  blood,  the  chyle,  and  the 
bile;  and  extractive  matters  in  most  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  Of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  all  occur  in  the  blood ;  but 
the  lime-salts  are  found  principally  in  the  bones  and  teeth,  and  much 
more  scantily  in  cartilage  ;  the  magnesia  salts  occur  in  the  bones,  in 
the  muscles,  and  in  the  blood ;  the  soda  salts,  especially  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  in  every  tissue,  but  markedly  in  the  blood-plasma ;  whilst 
the  potash  salts  are  found  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  in  the  muscles. 
The  fluoride  of  calcium  exists  in  the  bones,  in  the  teeth,  and  in  milk ; 
silica  chiefly  in  the  bones  and  the  hair ;  and  iron  principally  in  the 
blood.  Carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  must  occur  everywhere,  but  mainly 
in  the  blood. 

As  to  the  water,  combined  in  various  measure  with  every  tissue  of 
the  body,  it  is  just  as  important,  in  regard  to  their  chemical  constitu- 
tion and  reactions,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  reference  to  their  phys- 
ical characteristics,  such  as  their  softness,  elasticity,  and  permeability. 
This  contained  or  essential  water,  or  tissue-water^  as  it  might  be  called, 
also  facilitates  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  its  universal  solvent 
power,  all  the  requisite  and  incessant  chemical  changes  which,  we 
know,  take  place,  not  only  in  the  more  fluid,  but  also  in  the  most  solid 
parts  of  the  living  body.  It  is  probable,  also,  that,  just  as  in  certain 
aqueous  solutions  of  salts  or  other  substances,  the  water  appears  often 
to  be  chemically  combined  with  those  substances,  and  not  to  be  a 
mere  solvent,  so,  in  the  changes  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid,  or  from 
the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  of  certain  constituents  of  the  body,  water 
enters  into  combination  with  them,  or  leaves  its  state  of  combination 
with  them,  in  definite  proportions  at  various  times.     The  vast  impor- 
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tance  of  the  chemical  play  of  water  in  the  living  animal  body,  will  be 
fully  illustrated,  as  we  proceed  with  our  account  of  its  vital  properties 
and  actions. 

The  subjoined  Tables  (from  Dalton)  show  the  quantities  of  water, 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  of  phosphate  of  lime,  contained  in  1000 
parts  of  certain  tissues,  fluids,  secretions,  and  excretions  of  the  body. 
Some  of  these  have  not  yet  been  here  described. 


Water, 
in  KMiUpartn. 


Chloridf  of  Sodium, 
in  1000  piirto. 


Phosphate  of  Limef 
in  1000  parts. 


Secretions  and  Excretions. 


I  Saliva,  .     .     .  . 

I  Perspiration, .  . 

I  Gastric  juice, .  . 

]  Urine,   .     .     .  . 
'  Pancreatic  juice, 

'  Milk,     .     .     .  . 

Bile,       .     .     .  . 


995 
986 
975 
936 
900 
887 
880 


Mucus,      ....  6.    !  Gastric  juice,   . 

Bile, 8.5 

Urine, 3. 

Saliva, 1.5 

Milk, 1. 


.4 


Fluid  Parts. 


Lymph,  .  .  . 
Svnovial  Fluid,  . 
Blood,   .     .     .     . 


Vitreous  humor,  . 
Aqueous  ditto, 


960 
805 
795    Blood, 


14.      Blood, 
11.    1 
4,5 


.3 


Solid  Parts. 


Brain,  .  . 
Ligaments, 
Muscles,  . 
Cartilages, 
Bones,  .  . 
Teeth,  .  . 
Epidermis, 


789  I  Bones, 2.5  !  Enamel  of  teeth, 

768  i  Muscles,  ....     2.    I  Dentine  of  do.,  . 

750  I  i  Bones,  .... 

550  I  I  Cartilages,      .     . 

130  ;  I  Muscles,     .     .     . 

100  I 
37 


885. 

643. 

550. 

40. 
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The  Ultimate  Chemical  Constitucfits  of  the  Body. 

The  proximate  chemical  constituents  of  the  body  just  described, 
whether  inorganic  or  organic,  are  themselves,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  not  simple  bodies,  but  com- 
pound substances  formed  by  the  union  of  other  elementary  bodies, 
which  are  therefore  the  ultimate  chemical  constituents  of  the  body. 
For  full  details  on  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  Treatises  on  Ohemis- 
try:  it  will  suffice  here  to  state  briefly,  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
proximate  constituents  of  the  body. 

As  to  the  inorganic  proximate  constituents,  their  composition  is 
comparatively  simple;  for  they  are  usually  made  up  of  two  elementary 
bodies,  that  is,  they  are  binary  compounds,  such  as  water  and  salt,  or 
else  they  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  such 
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binary  compounds  into  one  substance,  as  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  the 
phosphate  of  lime. 

If  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen,  which  seem  to  exist  free  in  the 
blood  and  other  fluids,  be  really  only  dissolved  in  them,  they  afford 
examples  of  a  simple  element  entering  as  such  into  the  composition  of 
the  body ;  but  it  is  possible  that  these  gases  are  in  some  unknown 
though  loose  state  of  chemical  combination  in  those  fluids. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  is,  however,  a  binary  compound,  consisting 
of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  (COj,  carbonic  acid). 
Again,  the  water  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom 
of  oxygen,  chemically  combined  as  an  oxide  of  hydrogen  (HjO,  hydric 
oxide).  The  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  consists  of  one  atom 
of  chlorine  united  with  one  atom  of  sodium  (NaCl,  sodic  chloride) ; 
chloride  of  potassium,  of  chlorine  and  potassium  (KGl,  potassic  chlo- 
ride) ;  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluorspar)  consists  of  two  atoms  of  fluorine 
and  one  of  calcium  (CaF^,  calcic  fluoride).  The  alkalies,  soda  and 
potash,  and  the  earths,  lime  and  magnesia,  are  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  that  is,  are  com- 
pounds each  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  with  one  or  two  atoms  of  those 
metals  respectively  (NajO,  KjO,  CaO,  and  MgO,  sodic,  potassic,  calcic 
and  magnesic  oxides).  All  the  preceding  bodies  are  binary  compounds; 
but  as  examples  of  substances  in  the  body,  which  appear  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  such  binary  compounds,  we  may  mention  the 
phosphates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia (otherwise  named,  the  sodic,  potassic,  calcic,  and  magnesic  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  and  carbonates),  which  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  carbonic  acids  with  the  above- 
mentioned  alkalies  and  earths, — carbonic  acid  being  itself  composed, 
as  already  stated,  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
(CO,) ;  sulphuric  acid,  of  one  atom  of  the  well-known  substance 
sulphur,  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen  (SO3);  and  phosphoric  acid  of  two 
atoms  of  phosphorus  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen  (P2O5).  The  trace  of 
silica  or  flint,  found  in  the  body,  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  silicon  (SiOg, 
silicic  acid).  The  small  but  essential  quantity  of  the  metal  iron  (Fe) 
exists  also  in  some  combined  state;  and  the  minute  traces  of  the 
metals  manganese  (Mn)  and  copper  (Gu),  and  of  alumina,  the  basis  of 
clay,  which  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  of  aluminium  (AI2O3),  are  perhaps 
accidental. 

But  the  organic  proximate  constituents  of  the  body  have  a  much 
more  complex  chemical  composition,  though  they  too  are  resolvable 
by  spontaneous  decomposition,  by  chemical  reactions,  or  by  the  de- 
structive action  of  fire,  into  a  few  ultimate  elements,  which  then  revert 
to  the  inorganic  state.  The  simplest  of  these  organic  constituents  are 
ternary  compounds,  that  is,  they  are  formed  by  the  combination  of 
three  chemical  elementary  substances;  whilst  others  are  quaternary^ 
or  even  quinary  compounds. 
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Thus  the  non-azotized  substances,  fat,  sugar,  and  the  animal  orgsnic 
acids,  are  ternary  compounds,  each  consisting  of  certain  quantities  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  combined  in  definite  proportions.  The 
percentafffi  composition  of  some  of  these  substances  is  stated  above. 
The  small  figures  attached  to  the  letters  between  the  brackets,  show 
the  numbers  of  so-called  atoms  of  each  element,  which  are  supposed 
to  enter  into  combination  to  form  a  particular  substance;  in  other 
words,  they  show  the  theoretical  atomic  composition  of  that  substance. 
But  the  percentage  composition,  representing  in  round  numbers  the 
quantities  by  weiglit  of  each  element  in  100  parts  of  the  substance,  la 
also  of  some  interest. 

The  great  characteristic  of  fats  is,  that  they  are  very  rich  in  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  in  proportion  to  their  oxygen:  they  are  known  as  solid 
hydrocarbons.  In  the  sugars  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  is  bal- 
anced, as  it  were,  by  as  much  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  would  form  the 
same  number  of  atoms  of  water ;  hence  they  are  frequently  named  car- 
hohydrates,  or  carbhydrate». 

The  azotized  substances  of  the  body  have  a  still  more  complex 
chemical  constitution.  Even  the  simplest  of  them  are  quaternary 
compounds,  containing,  besides  a  large  iimount  of  nitrogen  or  azote, 
certain  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Some  of  them 
are  even  quinary  compounds,  containing,  in  addition,  either  sulphur, 
iron,  or  phosphorus,  in  some  yet  unknown  state  of  combination. 
The  percentage  composition  of  these  azotized  substances,  as  given  in 
the  next  page,  has  been  more  or  leas  accurately  determined  ;  but  the 
atomic  constitution  of  a  few  of  them  only,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
and  numbers  placed  between  brackets,  is  well  agreed  upon.  Except 
keratin,  they  arc  all  remarkably  prone  to  putrefaction  or  spontaneous 
decomposition. 

Of  the  azotized  substances  of  the  body,  it  is  found,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  that  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  have  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  chemical  composition.     Each  of  tbem,  moreover,  has  a 
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minute  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  associated  with  it.  By  boiling, 
and  so  dissolving,  either  of  these  substances  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  its  sulphur  is  removed  from  it;  and  when  the  animal  substance 
is  reprecipitated  in  a  solid  form  by  acetic  acid,  its  composition  is  al- 
tered only  by  the  loss  of  sulphur.  •  This  desulphurized  substance, — 
the  same  in  character  whether  obtained  from  albumen,  fibrin,  or  case- 
in,— ^was  supposed  by  Mulder  to  be  the  true  basis  of  each  of  these 
three  substances,  which  differed  only,  according  to  this  view,  in  the 
relative  quantities  of  sulphur  which  they  contained.  This  common 
hypothetical  base  was  accordingly  named  by  him  protein  (from  pwro^^ 
protos,  first) ;  and  the  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  were  regarded  as 
compounds  of  protein  with  sulphur,  and  were  designated  proteinaceoua 
substances.  Ppotein,  however,  is  an  artificial  product,  the  result  of  a 
very  violent  chemical  action ;  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  actual 
constituent  of  the  body.  On  this  and  other  grounds,  the  protein 
theory  is  not  now  generally  accepted ;  and  it  is  considered  better  to 
regard  albumen,  globulin,  syntonin,  fibrin,  and  casein,  as  closely  al- 
lied bodies,  of  which  albumen  is  the  type,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
albuminous  or,  better,  albuminoid  substances. 
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"  Fibrin,  . 
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As  to  the  other  azotized  bodies,  in  the  first  place,  gelatin  seems  to 
be  a  modification  of,  or  derived  product  from,  albumen, — the  sulphur 
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being  gone,  the  carbon  diminished,  and  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in- 
creased. Chondrin  has  a  little  sulphur  still  retained  in  it,  and  so  has 
keratin.  The  coloring  matters  of  the  blood,  the  eyeball  and  the  bile, 
have  also  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  albumen, — the  carbon 
being  increased,  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  diminished,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  haematin,  an  extraordinary  addition  appearing  in  the  shape 
of  seven  per  cent,  of  iron  in  some  unknown  state  of  combination. 
Cerebric  acid  is  regarded  as  a  slightly  azotized  fatty  substance,  which 
also  contains  phosphorus;  cholic  acid  is  also  fatty;  both,  therefore, 
contain  much  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Another  fatty  acid  in  the  bile 
(the  tauro-cholic)  contains  in  addition  a  little  sulphur.  The  extractive 
matters  creatin  and  creatinin,  sarcin,  xanthin,  and  others,  are  mainly 
distinguished  by  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  they  contain.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  urea  and  uric  acid,  both  which  excretory  substances, 
however,  are  more  highly  oxidized,  or  contain  proportionally  more 
oxygen  than  the  preceding  substances. 

The  non-azotized  bodies,  such  as  simple  fat  and  sugar,  yield,  on 
being  decomposed  or  burnt,  carbonic  acid  (COj),  and  water  (HjO) 
only,  the  additional  quantities  of  oxygen  required  being  derived  from 
the  atmosphere.  By  natural  decomposition,  as  already  stated,  the 
azotized  organic  matters  yield  ammonia  (NII^),  which  consists  of  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  :  those  which  contain 
sulphur  (especially  albumen),  also  yield  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
(HgS),  which  is  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  one  atom 
of  sulphur.  By  destructive  heat,  these  substances  yield,  besides  am- 
monia, water,  and  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid  (SO3).  Any  saline  or 
earthy  matter,  associated  in  the  tissues  with  either  the  azotized  or 
non-azotized  substances,  is  left  as  a%heB  after  the  burning. 

Finally,  then,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  chemical  elements  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  body,  are  those  which  are  indicated  in 
the  following  table,  to  which,  however,  must  be  added  a  trace  of  man- 
ganese (probably  associated  with  the  iron),  and  sometimes  traces  of 
aluminium,  copper,  and  lead,  probably  accidental.  The  percentage 
proportions  of  these  ultimate  elements  have  been  said  to  be  as  follow : 
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Oxygen, 72. 

Hydrogen, 9.1 

Nitrogen, 2.5 

Chlorine, 085 

Fluorine, 08 

Carbon,   .........    13.5 

Phosphorus, 1.15 

Calcium, 1.3 

Sulphur, 1476 

Sodium, 1 

Potassium, 026 

Iron, 01 

Magnesium, 0012 

Silicon, 0002 

100. 
The  entire  body,  that  is,  the  body  with  its  natural  moisture,  is  com- 
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posed,  therefore,  of  about  eighty-four  parts  of  gaseous  chemical  ele- 
ments to  sixteen  parts  of  solid  elements. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exists  in  the  state  of 
water,  but  the  dried  residue  still  contains  some  gaseous  as  ^ell  as 
solid  elements.  It  will  be  seen  that,  setting  aside  the  components  of 
the  water,  carbon  is  the  most  abundant  element  in  the  dried  tissues, 
then  oxygen,  next  nitrogen,  then  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  the  other 
elements  as  placed  in  the  table. 

We  have  now  traced  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  lifeless 
human  body  :  and  we  find  that,  at  last,  in  the  inevitable  decomposition 
of  its  various  complicated  organs,  whilst  its  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
with  part  of  its  oxygen  and  carbon,  are  restored  to  the  inorganic 
world  in  the  shape  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  the  rest  of 
its  carbon  and  oxygen,  its  chlorine  and  fluorine,  its  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  and  its  metallic  bases,  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  magne- 
sium, and  iron,  with  its  trace  of  silicon  and  manganese,  revert  to  the 
condition  of  inorganic  salts  and  earths,  viz.,  to  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates,  chlorides,  and  fluorides  of  the  above-named  saline  and 
earthy  bases.  Its  materials  thus  literally  return  to  their  inorganic 
state. 

In  sea-flshes,  and  in  the  lower  marine  animals,  iodine  and  bromine  probably 
arj  present,     iodine  exists  in  cod^s  liver  oil,  and  also  in  marine  sponges. 
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GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

VITAL   PROPERTIES   OF   THE   TISSUES. 

The  animal  tissues,  the  microscopical  structure,  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  physical  properties  of  which  have  now  been  described,  pos- 
sess and  manifest,  during  life,  certain  further  and  peculiar  properties, 
altogether  different  from  those  exhibited  by  inorganic  substances,  at 
once  distinguishing  them  from  such  bodies,  and  enabling  them  to  per- 
form oertain  important  uses  in  the  living  animal  body.  Hence  these 
properties  have  been  named  vital  properties.  Of  these  vital  proper- 
ties two  are  special,  t.  e.,  are  confined  each  to  one  elementary  animal 
tissue  or  substance  respectively ;  whilst  a  third  vital  property  is  gen- 
eral, I.  e,,  is  manifested  by  all  the  living  tissues.  The  two  former 
properties  are  contractility  and  sensibility;  whilst  the  latter  is  known 
under  several  names,  of  which  we  prefer,  as  a  general  term,  that  of 
the  formative  or  organizing  property. 

Vital  contractility  is  the  power  possessed  by  certain  tissues  of  con- 
tracting, or  shortening  themselves,  in  one  direction.  It  is  especially 
manifested  by  the  fibres  of  muscular  tissue,  and  is  most  probably  the 
source  of  all  intrinsic  motion  in  the  living  body ;  for  it  is  possibly 
even  the  cause  of  ciliary  motion,  and  of  all  the  movements  in  animal 
protoplasm.  It  is  sometimes  named  irritability^  and,  more  definitely, 
muscular  irritability:  by  Haller  it  was  distinguished  as  the  vw  insitay 
or  vis  musculosa. 

Sensibility  is  the  special  property  of  the  nervous  tissues.  If  taken 
to  represent  all  the  vital  properties  of  nervous  substance,  in  which 
general  sense  it  is  here  understood,  sensibility  is  a  more  complex  en- 
dowment than  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  tissue.  It  might  be 
spoken  of  as  the  nervous  irritability,  but  a  common  and  more  appro- 
priate term  for  it  is  the  ^^excitability*'  of  the  nervous  tissues.  This 
peculiar  vital  property  of  nervous  excitability  is  manifested  both  by 
the  nerve-fibres  and  the  nerve-cells.     In  the  former,  it  appears  as 
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simple  excitahUityy  or  the  property  of  receiving  impressions  from,  or 
being  excited  by,  certain  stimuli ;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  it  assumes 
more  special  forms  of  reception  and  reaction,  constituting  true  sensi- 
bilitj/y  to  which  must  be  added  volitional  and  excito-motory  or  reflex 
power.  Moreover,  both  forms  of  tissue  are  able  not  merely  to  receive, 
but  also  to  transmit,  the  effects  of  impressions,  whilst  the  nerve-cells 
especially  originate  internal  actions.  That  nerve-fibres  possess,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  power  of  conducting  the  effects  of  impressions, 
either  inwards  to  proper  receptive  or  reflective  nervous  centres,  en- 
dowed with  special  exeitabilities^  which  are  then  called  into  play,  or 
outwards  to  the  muscular  organs,  which  being  endowed,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  contractility,  then  contract.  That  action  of  the  nerve-fibres 
of  certain  nerves,  which  consists  in  conducting  the  effects  of  stimuli 
to  the  muscular  tissue,  and  causing  it  to  contract,  was  named  by  Hal- 
ler  the  vis  nervosa;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  property, 
by  which  other  nerves  conduct  the  effects  of  stimuli  inwards  to  the 
nervous  centres,  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature.  This  power  of  con- 
ducting the  effects  of  impressions,  in  either  direction,  may  be  named 
conductUity^  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  neurility  ;  whilst  the  general 
term  excitability  must  include,  not  only  this  conductility,  but  likewise 
the  power  of  receiving  impressions,  possessed  by  the  nerves  and  ner- 
vous centres,  and  also  the  special  reactions  and  actions  of  the  latter, 
whether  these  be  sensorial  or  motorial. 

The  general  organizing  or  formative  property  is  that  on  which  the 
development^  growth^  and  nutrition  or  maintenance,  of  all  the  animal 
tissues  depend.  It  is  also  a  complex  property,  or  may,  at  least  in 
imagination,  be  supposed  to  consist  of  two  associated  properties. 
One  of  these  is  purely  assimilative ^  and  enables  a  tissue  to  appropriate 
to  itself  such  external  matter  as  it  needs,  and  to  convert  it*  into  its 
own  substance,  for  the  purposes  of  its  increase,  whilst  undergoing  de- 
velopment and  growth ;  or  for  its  maintenance  during  those  conditions 
of  waste  and  renovation,  which  accompany  and  follow  the  exercise  or 
use  of  the  tissue.  This  purely  assimilative  or  nutritive  property  is 
sometimes  named  the  metabolic  property  or  vital  affinity.  The  second 
organizing  property  modifies  or  controls  the  direction  of  the  assimila- 
tive property,  so  far  as  to  guide  its  operation  to  the  production  of 
certain  organic  forms^  both  in  the  entire  individual,  and  in  the  sepa- 
rate organs,  parts,  tissues,  and  ultimate  structural  elements  of  which 
it  consists.  This  is  the  proper  organizing  or  plastic  property,  and 
has  been  also  named  the  metamorphie  property.  The  metabolic  or 
assimilative  process  is  evidently  a  chemical  process  of  a  higher  char- 
acter than  ordinary  chemical  processes;  or  as  it  may  be  termed,  a 
vito^hemical  process;  but  the  metamorphie  or  plastic  property  is 
purely  and  absolutely  a  vital  process. 

Of  the  three  general  vital  properties  just  described,  the  last,  or 
organizing  property,  is  common  to  plants  and  animals.  An  imperfect 
form  of  contractility  occurs  in  a  few  parts  of  certain  plants;  but  sen- 
sibility, or  nervous  excitability,  is  quite  peculiar  to  animals. 

These  vital  properties  of  the  animal  tissues  seem  to  be,  as  it  were, 
dormant  in  the  living  organism,  whether  it  be  a  germ,  embryo,  or 
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adult,  unless  they  are  called  forth  by  the  action  of  various  agents 
named  stimuli.  Such  stimuli,  from  their  operation  being  peculiar  and 
essential  to  living  bodies,  are  sometimes  entitled  ^' vital"  stimuli;  bat 
that  term  is  more  appropriately  limited  to  such  stimuli  as  actually 
originate  in  living  organisms.  Speaking  generally,  the  stimuli  to  life 
are  some  external  and  some  internal.  The  external  stimuli  are  either 
mechanical,  physical,  or  chemical,  such  as  pressure,  friction,  pricking, 
or  cutting,  heat  or  cold,  electricity,  light,  and  various  chemical  agents. 
Such  stimuli,  with  the  exception  of  light,  if  applied  to  a  contractile  or 
muscular  tissue,  cause  it  to  contract;  if  applied  to  the  nervous  tissuea, 
they  rouse  their  excitability,  bring  into  operation  the  conductility  of 
the  nerve-fibres,  and,  through  them,  excite  the  special  sensibilities  of 
different  nerve- cells,  or,  indirectly,  induce  muscular  contractility. 
In  the  former  case,  one  result  only  is  produced,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  stimulus,  viz.,  contraction  or  motion;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  effects  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  external  stimulus,  or 
the  character  of  the  nervous  excitability  of  particular  nerves  or  ner- 
vous centres,  i.  e.,  to  their  susceptibility  to  react  in  a  peculiar  manner 
in  relation  to  those  stimuli.  Thus  pressure  produces  the  sensation  of 
touch ;  changes  of  temperature  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold ;  rapid 
mechanical  vibrations,  hearing ;  chemical  actions  excite  taste  and 
smell,  and  luminous  vibrations  produce  sight.  The  internal  stimuli 
are  partly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  external  stimuli,  as  e.g..,  the 
stimulus  of  food,  which  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical,  and 
which  may  produce  both  motion  in  contractile  tissues  and  sensation 
in  sensitive  tissues.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  internal  chemical 
stimulus  of  the  blood,  chiefly  due  to  the  oxygen  which  it  absorbs  from 
the  air;  and,  lastly,  to  this  category,  also,  belongs  the  physical  stim- 
ulus of  the  internal  animnl  heat  proper  to  the  individual.  The  last- 
named  stimuli  might  be  called  vito-physical  and  vito-chemicaL  There 
are  other  internal  stimuli  which  may  more  properly  be  named  vitalj 
for  they  are  neither  mechanical,  physical,  nor  chemical.  These  are 
the  purely  mental  stimuli,  which  arise  from  consciousness  and  percep- 
tion, and  are  either  ideational,  emotional,  or  volitional.  These,  how- 
ever, also  originate,  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  in  peculiar  states, 
conditions  or  affections  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  them  only;  and, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  their  exercise  is  always  associated  with 
chemical  and  electrical  changes  in  the  nervous  molecules,  and  there- 
fore they  present  likewise  a  vito-physical  and  vito-chemical  aspect. 
The  stimuli  which  act  on  the  body  from  without,  have  been  character- 
ized as  objective,  and  those  which  act  from  within,  as  subjective  stim- 
uli ;  but,  as  we  shall  explain  in  the  chapter  on  Sensation,  in  speaking 
of  the  so-called  objective  and  subjective  sensations,  there  is  a  certain 
confusion  in  the  use  of  these  too  much  hackneyed  and  sciolistic 
phrases. 

The  external  and  internal  stimuli,  mechanical,  physical,  chemical, 
and  vito-physical,  vito-chemical,  or  vital,  also  operate  on,  and  excite, 
the  assimilative  and  plastic  property  of  the  tissues.  Thus,  without 
external  heat,  no  seed  or  germ  is  developed,  heat  being  the  so-called 
"efficient  cause"  or  *'motive  power,"  of  all  germination,  development, 
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growth,  and  nutrition;  and  certain  ranges  of  temperature  are  subse- 
quently essential  to  the  excitement  and  maintenance  of  all  the  nutri- 
tive processes.  Food,  water,  oxygen,  and  other  chemical  agents,  are 
essential  to  the  manifestation  of  plastic  power.  Light  also  exercisefl 
a  stimulating  influence  upon  this  property ;  and,  when  the  organism 
is  once  formed  and  complete,  the  internal  stimulus  of  the  blood,  and 
that  of  the  animal  heat,  also  excite  and  support  the  formative  and 
assimilative  processes.  Lastly,  the  purely  nervous  and  mental  stimuli, 
originating  in  the  nervous  centres,  likewise  modify  the  formative  and 
assimilative  processes. 

The  tues  of  the  three  so-called  vital  properties  of  the  animal  tissues, 
may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up.  The  use  of  contractility  is  to  pro- 
duce all  the  varieties  of  independent  motion  proper  to  certain  parts  of 
the  living  frame.  The  use  of  the  excitability  and  conductility  of  the 
nervous  tissue,  is  shown  in  the  control  of  the  movements  of  the  body, 
both  involuntary  and  voluntary,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  sensation, 
and  their  consequences,  such  as  emotion,  thought,  and  will.  Lastly, 
the  oflSce  of  the  organizing  power,  u  e.,  of  the  conjoined  assimilative 
and  plastic  powers,  is  the  formation,  development,  and  growth,  of  all 
the  individual  tissues,  parts,  and  organs  of  the  body,  and  their  main- 
tenance in  an  active  living  condition. 

In  that  condition,  there  occurs  a  ceaseless  internal  motion  and 
change  of  material,  involving  the  constant  removal  of  old,  or  used  and 
disorganized,  matter,  and  the  absorption  and  conversion,  the  assimi- 
lation and  organization  of  new  matter,  which  are  the  great  charao- 
teristics  of  a  Kvtnff  body.  The  cessation  of  these  changes  constitutes 
death. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  active  condition  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  mani- 
fested through  the  exercise  of  the  various  vi to-physical,  vito-chemical, 
and  vital  properties,  called  into  play  by  external  and  internal  stimuli, 
which  yields  a  total  result  known  as  ''^ vital  action^*'  or  ''^life.**  The 
life  of  an  individual  animal  is  the  sum  of  its  various  actions,  the 
aggregate  of  its  vital  phenomena.  ''Life  is  organization  in  action.'' 
(B^clard.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  term  life  has  been  understood  to 
signify  "the  mode  of  action**  of  living  bodies.  Again,  it  is  also  fre- 
quently employed  to  indicate  a  special  agent,  principle,  or  entity,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  source,  or  cause,  of  all  the  vital  properties  and 
actions ;  but  this  use  of  the  word  is,  perhaps,  better  avoided.  The 
term  "  vitality  "  has  a  somewhat  similar  signification ;  but  it  might 
rather  be  restricted  to  the  power  or  capacity  of  living.  The  expres- 
sion *^  vitcU  farce"  indicates  a  still  further  step  made  by  our  minds  in 
the  endeavor  to  define  the  causation  of  vital  phenomena.  The  use  of 
the  term  "force,**  in  this  sense,  is  hardly  to  be  avoided  in  physio- 
logical discussions  any  more  than  that  of  the  "  force  **  of  gravitation 
in  physical  explanations ;  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  employed  in  totally 
dissimilar  senses.  A  vital  "force**  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  force 
which  causes  gravitation  or  attraction;  and  we  can  only  infer  or 
assume  its  existence,  as  the  cause  of  certain  properties  in  living  things: 
we  cannot  know  it.  Besides  this,  we  use  the  term  "  force**  very  dif- 
ferently, when  we  speak  of  the  vital  force  of  the  whole  system,  in 
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relation  to  health  or  disease,  or,  separately,  of  the  muscular,  nervous, 
and  plastic  forces,  or  of  the  force  of  the  arm,  the  heart,  or  the  thorax, 
or  of  the  secreting  force  of  a  gland,  or  of  the  solvent  or  digestive  force 
of  the  gastric  juice.  We  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  regard  most  of 
the  so-called  forces,  thus  assumed  to  operate  in  the  body,  as  modifie»- 
tions  of  that  common  force  which,  in  the  inorganic  world,  is  supposed 
to  act  in  various  modes,  sometimes  by  attraction — as  in  cohesion  and 
gravitation — the  latter  being  often  a  cause  of  visible  motion ;  some- 
times as  an  invisible  motion,  causing  heat ;  at  other  times  as  light,  or 
electricity,  or  chemical  affinity ;  all  which  phenomena  are  supposed  to 
be  due  to  correlated  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  universal  force 
pervading  all  matter.  In  living  animal  bodies,  we  need  no  longer 
assume  the  presence  of  so  many  distinct  and  peculiar  forces  as  were 
formerly  admitted.  As  we  have  seen,  all  the  vital  actions  of  animals 
may  be  referred  to  three  primary  properties, — contractility,  nervous 
excitability,  and  the  organizing  property.  But  even  for  the  explanation 
of  these,  we  do  not  require  to  assume  the  existence  of  three  corre- 
sponding and  purely  vital  forces,  entirely  unrelated  to  the  supposed  com- 
mon force  of  nature ;  for  the  contractility  of  muscle,  the  simple  excitabil- 
ity and  conductilityof  the  nerve-substance,  and  the  assimilative  or  meta- 
bolic affinity  of  the  tissues,  though  truly  named  vital  properties,  as 
being  only  exhibited  by  living  bodies,  may  all  depend  on,  or  rather 
may  be  merely  modifications  or  special  manifestations,  within  the  liv- 
ing organism,  of  the  common  force  of  nature,  acting  either  mechani- 
cally, osraotically,  electrically,  or  chemically.  Even  the  higher  exci- 
tability of  the  nervous  cells,  manifested  in  actual  sensation  and  its 
mental  consequences,  does  not,  as  already  pointed  out,  escape  associa- 
tion with  such  corporeal  changes  as  may  well  be  regarded  as  dependent 
on  vito-physical  and  vi to-chemical  modes  of  action  of  that  common 
force.  But  there  remains  a  mystery  in  this  manifestation  of  feeling 
and  consciousness  in  connection  with  matter,  even  when  contemplated 
in  the  case  of  animals,  which  no  physical  hypothesis  has  yet  cleared 
up.  Moreover,  the  vital  phenomena  dependent  on  the  higher  organ- 
izing or  metamorphic  property,  cannot  at  present  be  so  explained ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  so  explaining  them,  by  refer- 
ence merely  to  mutations  of  the  universal  physical  force,  which  undoubt- 
edly subserves,  and  is  essential  to,  their  manifestation. 

The  formation  of  a  fluid  or  solid  mass  of  albuminoid  protoplasm, 
may  be  conceived  to  be  due  to  a  vi to-chemical  process,  and  its  mainte- 
nance to  vito-chemical  changes;  but  the  shaping  of  this  to  an  organio 
form,  whether  a  nucleus,  a  naked  nucleated  cell  or  gymnoplast,  or  a 
perfect  cell  with  envelope  or  cystoplast,  or  the  multiplication,  modifi- 
cation, and  adhesion  of  these  in  definite  order,  manner,  and  connec- 
tion, to  form  a  complex  animal  or  vegetable,  implies  the  presence  of 
some  further  controlling  power.  There  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
some  special  force  in  animals  and  plants,  by  which  the  tissues,  parts, 
and  organs  are  evolved  in  determinate  shape,  size,  and  position,  and 
are  definitely  endowed  with  their  ordinary  properties;  and  by  which, 
moreover,  entire  organisms  are  developed  in  apparently  endless  varia- 
tion, according  to  the  distinctions  of  kingdoms,  classes,  orders,  genera. 
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species,  race,  sex,  and  individuality.  These  remarkable  phenomena 
are  accordingly  said  to  imply  the  presence  of  a  guiding,  controlling, 
and  dictating  force,  modified  in  innumerable  ways  by  external  and  in- 
ternal conditions,  transmissible  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
certainly  distinct  from,  though  co-operating  with,  the  common  physi- 
cal force  of  nature.  This  is  truly  a  ^^vUaV  force, — a  force  properly 
called  "organic," — on  which  the  very  existence  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms  depends.  It  is  this  force,  also  known  as  the 
"  germ  force,"  which  develops  and  maintains  the  body  and  all  its 
parts,  with  their  respective  vito-physical,  vito-chemical,  and  other 
so-called  vital  properties,  and  so  imparts  to  them  even  their  very 
highest  endowments. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS. 

The  life  of  man,  and  of  the  higher  animals,  consists  ultimately,  as 
already  said,  in  the  manifestation  of  the  various  properties  of  the 
structural  elements  of  the  different  tissues  and  fluids ;  but,  in  its  more 
obvious  effects,  it  is  manifested  in  certain  special  acts,  which  are 
known  as  functions^  performed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  parts 
named  organs.  Life,  as  we  have  seen,  is  organization  in  action. 
These  functions  are  the  endowments  of  the  organs,  just  as  the  vital 
properties  are  the  endowments  of  the  tissues ;  and,  as  most  organs  are 
constructed  of  many  tissues,  the  functions  of  such  parts  are  neces- 
sarily more  complex  processes  than  the  fundamental  actions  of  the 
tissues. 

The  functions  of  animals  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups, 
named  respectively,  the  animal  and  the  vegetative  functions,  the  former 
being  essentially  limited  to  animal  organisms,  the  latter  being  com- 
mon to  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

In  contemplating  the  phenomena  presented  to  our  notice  by  one  of 
the  higher  animals,  e.  g,,  by  the  dog,  or  rabbit,  the  dissection  of  which 
latter  animal  has  been  previously  described  (page  39),  the  most  obvious 
fact  is  their  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  of  performing 
various  other  actions,  prehensile,  offensive,  defensive,  and  so  on. 
These  several  movements  are  ascribed  to  the  common  function  of 
motiany  including  the  acts  of  locomotion,  prehension,  and  others,  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  so-called  passive  organs  of  motion,  the  boites 
and  joints^  and  by  the  active  organs  of  motion,  viz.,  the  muscles  and 
their  dependencies. 

But  the  movements  of  the  dog  are  neither  desultory  nor  irregular, 
but  are  evidently  directed  to  certain  ends  and  objects  desired  by,  or 
useful  to,  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  animal  must  feel,  using  that  term 
in  its  widest  sense;  it  must  also  be  able  to  perceive,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  reason  upon,  the  results  of  certain  external  influences,  to 
desire. to  obtain  this  or  to  avoid  that;  and  it  must  possess  the  power 
of  will,  issuing  in  the  voluntary  control  over  the  muscles,  the  imme- 
diately active  organs  of  motion.  Besides  this,  it  is  endowed  with  an 
involuntary  regulating  power  over  certain  movements,  which  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  its  various  organs  from  injury,  or  aid  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  important  vegetative  functions,  such  as  deglutition 
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and  respiration.  In  these  various  states  and  acts,  the  animal  exercises 
the  functions  of  sensation,  the  psychical  functions,  and  those  of  the 
regulation  of  the  muscular  movements,  all  of  ^hich  are  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  hraiM 
and  spinal  cord,  of  certain  ganglia,  and  of  the  numerous  connected  i 
cords  formed  by  the  nerves.  In  the  exercise  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sensation,  the  animal  feels,  tastes,  smells,  hears,  and  sees,  by  means 
of  the  vibrissas,  tongue,  nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  organs  of  special  sense^ 
furnished  with  appendages  for  their  protection  and  more  efficient  nsey 
and  destined  to  receive  impressions  made  by  various  external  stimuli, 
the  effects  of  which  are  transmitted  by  special  nerves  to  the  great 
organ  of  sensation,  the  brain.  In  this  organ,  also,  not  only  conscious- 
ness of  the  sensations,  but  all  other  psychical  phenomena,  have  their 
corporeal  seat ;  such  as  perception  of  the  outward  causes  of  the  sen- 
sations, ideas,  emotions,  desires,  reasoning  processes,  and  ivill,  the 
stimuli  or  mandates  of  all  which  latter  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles,  destined  to  perform  the  necessary  ideational,  emotional,  or 
voluntary  acts.  In  other  cases,  stimuli  produce  impressions  on  the 
nerves,  which  are  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  or  to  its  extension  up- 
wards into  the  head,  named  the  ^'medulla  oblongata,"  and  do  not 
induce  sensation,  but  are  reflected  outwards  involuntarily  along  other 
nerves  to  particular  muscles,  which  then  contract  and  perform  the 
necessary  movements.  There  exist  accordingly,  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism, sensory  nerves  and  sensorial  nervous  centres,  motor  nerves  and 
motorial  nervous  centres;  and  there  are  also  found  nervous  centres 
concerned  in  the  reflected  or  reflex  motor  actions  of  the  body. 

These  mixed  motor,  sensory,  and  psychical  functions,  which  consti- 
tute the  so-called  proper  animal  functions,  cannot  be  performed  con- 
tinuously without  cessation.     The   animal  sooner  or  later  becomes 
exhausted  in  regard  to  them ;  the  brain  becomes  weary  and  the  mus- 
cles fatigued.     Rest  is  indispensable.     These  functions  are  for  a  time 
suspended,  and  the  condition  known  as  sleep  occurs,  which,  when  per- 
fect, is  accompanied  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  all  these  animal 
functions — motor,  sensory,  and  psychical.     But  sleep  is  insufficient  of 
itself  permanently  to  restore  animal  activity.     In  the  exercise  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems,  these  organs  undergo  a  destruction  or 
waste  of  their  component  molecules.     During  every  interval  of  rest, 
as  well  as  during  sleep,  they  are  renovated  by  materials  derived  from 
the  common  nutrient  circulating  fluid,  the  blood.     But  the  blood  it- 
self, in  thus  contributing  to  restore  ^e  wasted  nervous  and  muscular 
organs,  itself  becomes  impoverished.     Under  these  circumstances,  it 
may,  for  a  time,  draw  material  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  sustain, 
as  long  as  it  can,  another  part, — the  more  passive  organs  of  the  frame 
yielding  nutriment  to  those  more  actively  endowed.     But  the  waste 
still  goes  on  in  proportion  as  action  is  renewed ;  fatigue  again  ensues ; 
rest  and  sleep  are  once  more  indispensable.     The  animal  day  by  day 
would  emaciate,  get  weaker,  and  ultimately  die  of  inanition.     To  pre- 
vent this,  new  material  must  be  added  to  the  blood  from  the  outer 
world.     This  material  consists  of  food,  drink,  and  air ;  and  to  impel 
the  animal  to  seek  them,  the  special  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst  arise 
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within  it.  Besides  this,  during  the  waste  of  the  active  tissaes  in  the 
proper  animal  functions,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
wasted  substance  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and  of  their 
dependencies,  are  drawn  into  the  current  of  the  circulation,,  and  ren- 
der the  blood  more  or  less  impure.  Its  impurities,  so  derived,  must 
be  thrown  oflF;  otherwise  life  would  be  extinguished,  not  by  inanition, 
but  by  an  act  of  self-poisoning,  either  slow  or  rapid,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  impurity  so  retained  in  the  circulating 
fluid. 

Hence  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  necessary  waste  and 
renovation  of  the  body,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  blood  and  the 
integrity  of  the  animal  organs,  and  so  render  possible  the  due  exer- 
cise of  the  proper  animal  functions,  certain  other,  and  most  complex, 
functions  require  accordingly  to  be  regularly  performed.  These, 
which  form  one  subdivision  of  the  group  of  vegetative  functions,  are 
named  the  nutritive  functions. 

The  animal,  constrained  to  seek  for  food,  seizes  it  by  prehensile 
movements,  and  introduces  it  into  the  interior  of  its  body,  exercising 
thus  the  function  of  prehension  of  food.  Such  food  is,  however,  un- 
fitted, without  due  preparation,  for  actual  entrance  into  the  substance 
or  tissues  of  the  animal,  and  is  therefore  subjected  to  certain  special 
processes,  included  in  the  general  function  of  digestion,  performed  by 
the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages.  First,  the  food,  at  least  in 
the  higher  animals  and  in  man,  requires  to  be  bruised  or  comminuted 
by  the  process  of  mastication  performed  by  the  teeth,  jaws,  and  mus- 
cles, concerned  in  this  act,  aided  by  the  tongue  and  cheeks.  During 
this  reduction  of  the  food,  another  process  is  necessary,  especially 
when  the  food  is  dry ;  and  that  is,  its  admixture  with  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  matter,  named  the  saliva,  which  is  formed  by  the  salivary 
glands,  and  by  aid  of  which  the  mass  of  food  is  rendered  soft  enough 
to  be  swallowed,  while  certain  of  its  ingredients  are  subjected  even  to 
chemical  change.  This  constitutes  the  process  of  insalivation.  The 
swallowing  of  the  food,  which  is  named  the  act  of  deglutition,  is  per- 
formed by  aid  of  the  tongue,  the  part  called  the  fauces,  the  pharynx 
or  back  of  the  throat,  and  the  oesophagus  or  gullet.  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  gullet,  the  masticated  and  insalivated  food  is  propelled  into 
the  stomach,  where  it  undergoes  gastric  digestion  or  digestion  proper, 
under  the  agency  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  acts  chemically  on  certain 
portions  of  the  food,  and  aids  in  its  solution,  performing  thus  the  pro- 
cess of  chymification.  By  certain  movements  of  the  stomach,  the  soft- 
ened portion  of  the  food,  now  named  the  chyme,  is  urged  onwards  into 
the  small  intestine,  at  the  upper  part  of  which  it  becomes  admixed  with 
the  bile  formed  by  the  liver,  and  with  the  pancreatic  juice  yielded  by 
the  pancreas.  These  fluids  continue  the  chemical  processes  of  change 
and  solution  already  commenced.  It  is  also  blended  with  the  so-called 
intestinal  juice.  After  this,  the  pulpy  mixture  is  fitted  for  the  next 
great  vegetative  function,  characteristic  of  all  organized  bodies,  viz., 
the  function  of  absorption,  by  means  of  which,  the  fluid  and  dissolved 
parts  of  the  food  and  drink  at  length  enter  into  the  substance  of  the 
living  animal,  and  ultimately  gain  access  to  the  blood.     This  absorp- 
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tive  process  is  accomplished,  partly  by  means  of  the  bloodvesfels  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine,  and  partly  by  the  agency  of  the  special 
absorbent  vessels  known  as  the  lacteah.  These,  after  passing  through 
the  absorhent  glands^  which  elaborate  the  fluid,  conveyed  through  them, 
at  last  end  in  the  chief  absorbent  trunk,  named  the  tharaeie  duet^ 
which  then  pours  its  contents  into  the  great  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 
The  part  of  the  dissolved  nutrient  matters  which  enters  the  absorbents 
of  the  small  intestine  consists  of  an  opaque  white  fluids  called  the 
chyle  ;  and  the  formation  of  this  fluid  is  termed  the  process  of  ehylifir 
cation.  In  this  way,  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly,  the  nutri- 
ent substances  of  the  food,  dissolved  and  modified  by  the  digestive 
processes,  enter  the  bloodvessels,  and  renew  the  materials  of  the  blood. 
The  unabsorbed  residue  of  the  food  and  digestive  juices,  gradually 
passes  from  the  small  into  the  large  intestine^  in  which,  by  a  sort  of 
secondary  or  continued  digestive  process,  any  remaining  nutritive  mat- 
ter is  almost  entirely  taken  up  from  it.  The  final  residue,  including 
certain  products  of  decomposition,  and  other  substances  thrown  off  from 
the  system  by  the  liver  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
forms  the  solid  excreta  or  egesta,  which  are  riemoved  from  the  body 
by  the. process  of  defcecation. 

The  blood,  thus  nourished  by  what  is  termed  the  primary  proce8$  of 
assimilation^  is  conveyed  through  every  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of 
the  heartj  the  arteries,  the  capilhirics,  and  the  veins.  It  is  propelled 
from  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  passes  from  them  into  the  capilla- 
ries, and  returns  thence  to  the  heart  through  the  veins.  Thus  the 
function  of  circulation  is  performed,  the  parts  just  named  constituting 
its  organs.  In  the  higher  animals,  and  in  man,  the  circulation  is 
double,  or  consists  of  two  circular  currents,  each  proceeding  from  the 
heart,  and  returning  to  that  organ  again ;  one,  passing  through  the 
body,  is  named  the  systemic j  the  other,  through  the  lungs,  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation.  In  the  former,  a  pure  or  arterial  blood  proceeds 
from  the  heart,  whilst  an  impure  or  venous  blood  returns  to  it :  in  the 
latter,  the  blood  issuing  from  the  heart  is  venous  or  impure,  whilst  it 
returns  arterialized  or  pure. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  the  waste  of  the  organs 
concerned  in  the  animal  functions  of  sensation,  mental  action,  and 
motion,  may  be  repaired  by  the  great  and  common  function  of  nutri- 
tion proper^  nutritive  secretion^  or  secondary  assimilation.  To  accom- 
plish this,  new  materials  in  a  dissolved  state,  derived  from  the  blood, 
percolate  through  the  fine  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  constitute 
what  is  called  the  nutritive  plasma.  From  this  common  transparent 
colorless  fluid  plasma,  which  moistens  every  tissue  of  the  body,  the 
elementary  tissues  of  each  organ  appropriate,  by  their  assimilative 
property,  such  materials  as  are  needed  for  their  renovation,  or  the 
restoration  of  their  wasted  molecules ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  their 
plastic  property,  deposit  new  material,  molecule  by  molecule,  in  the 
place  of  the  disintegrated  or  wasted  substance,  so  as  to  preserve  un- 
changed, the  characteristic  elementary  structure  of  the  tissue,  and  the 
general  form  of  the  organ  so  nourished.  The  residual  plasma  passes, 
it  is  supposed,  together  with  the  products  of  the  wasted  tissue,  back 
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into  the  blood  again,  in  part,  directly,  through  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries and  finest  veins,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  through  the  general 
abMorbent  vesseh^  which  resemble  the  lactcals  already  mentioned,  but 
which  are  named  lymphatics^  because  they  here  carry  a  clear  fluid  or 
lymph.  Should  acciaent  or  disease  still  further  impair  the  integrity 
of  an  organ  by  bruising,  cutting,  or  by  inflammatory  processes,  the 
nutritive  function  is  exercised,  in  a  special  manner,  for  the  reparation 
of  the  injured  part,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  restoration  or  repro- 
duction of  lost  parts.  Nutrition  includes,  therefore,  the  processes  or 
functions  of  reparation  and  local  reproduction.  Lastly,  parts  which 
are  destined  to  be  removed,  such  as  the  fangs  of  the  milk  teeth,  and 
the  materials  of  the  growing  bones ;  or  morbid  deposits,  such  as  blood 
which  has  escaped  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues ;  and  inflammatory 
products, — are  likewise  absorbed  back  into  the  blood,  by  the  act  of 
nutritive  absorption^  which  is  performed  jointly  by  the  capillaries  and 
the  lymphatics. 

But,  besides  all  this,  there  is  included  in  the  nutritive  function,  the 
conveyance  of  a  so-called  stimulating  substance  to  those  two  remark- 
able tissues  of  the  animal  body,  the  muscular  and  the  nervous  tissues, 
both  of  which  require,  for  the  performance  of  their  proper  functions, 
not  only  new  material  to  replace  that  which  is  destroyed  or  disinte- 
grated by  use,  but  likewise  the  presence  of  arterial  blood,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  peculiar  vital  endowments  :  such  blood  operates  chiefly 
by  virtue  of  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it  contains.  In  supply- 
ing the  requisite  materials  for  the  nutrition  and  stimulation  of  the 
tissues,  all  of  which  have  their  cliaracteristic  chemical  composition,  in 
receiving  back  the  residual  nutrient  substance,  and  in  furnishing  the 
materials  for  another  important  nutritive  function,  named  secretion^  to 
be  presently  described,  the  blood  itself  becomes  not  only  exhausted  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  its  ingredients,  but  necessarily  modified  as  re- 
gards their  quality ;  and  hence  certain  special  elaborative  processes 
are  continually  going  on,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  own  nutri- 
tion ;  these  constitute  the  functions  of  sanguification.  This  is  accom- 
plished partly  by  the  absorption  of  new  matter  entering  through  the 
lacteals  and  the  absorbent  glands,  already  mentioned,  and  also  it  is 
believed  by  the  agency  of  certain  organs  named  vascular  glands  or 
blood  glands,  such  as  the  spleen^  the  supra-renal  bodies^  the  thyroid 
body^  and  the  thymus  glandy  and  the  so-called  Peyers  glands  and 
solitary  glands  of  the  intestinal  canal,  all  of  which  appear  to  assist  in 
the  elaboration  of  special  materials  for  the  blood. 

We  have  seen  that  in  order  to  render  the  nutrient  substances  con- 
tained in  the  food  soluble,  and  fitted  for  absorption,  certain  animal 
fluids  or  juices  are  employed  in  the  process  of  digestion,  such  as  saliva, 
gastric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  the  intestinal  juice.  These 
special  fluids  require  each  a  special  organ  in  the  body  for  its  prepara- 
tion, named  a  gland.  Moreover,  they  are  prepared  within  these 
glands,  from  the  fluid  plasma  of  the  blood  poured  out  through  the 
coats  of  the  capillaries.  The  general  process  by  which  they  are  thus 
separated  from  the  blood,  is  known  as  secretion^  and  the  glands  are 
called  secreting  glands.     The  process  of  secretion  is  closely  allied  to 
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that  of  nutrition ;  in  the  former,  the  fluid  material  elaborated  from 
the  blood,  escapes  on  to  the  external  or  internal  surfaces  of  the  body; 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  retained  within  the  body  in  the  more  solid 
form  of  tissue.  Besides  those  just  mentioned  as  associated  with  the 
alimentary  canal,  other  glands,  such  as  the  lachrymal  and  mammarg 
glands,  exist,  the  secretions  of  which  fulfil  special  offices  in  the  econ« 
omy.  In  addition  to  the  continued  alteration  of  the  blood  produced 
by  its  subservience  to  so  great  a  variety  of  nutritive  processes,  by  the 
loss  of  stimulating  material  conveyed  to  the  muscular  and  nervous 
tissues,  by  the  varied  process  of  secretion,  and  by  the  operations  con- 
nected with  nutritive  absorption  and  sanguification,  the  blood,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  reception  of  the  waste  material 
of  the  disintegrated  tissues,  which,  dissolved  in  the  residual  plasma 
exuded  amongst  their  ultimate  structural  elements,  is,  at  least  in  part, 
reabsorbed  into  the  circulating  current.  These  effete  matters,  if  per- 
mitted to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  poison  it,  and  render  it  unfit  for 
the  stimulation  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  for  the  proper 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  generally,  and  for  the  purposes  of  healthy  se- 
cretion. Accordingly,  another  function  is^dded  to  the  nutritive  vege- 
tative functions  of  the  animal  economy,  named  excretion^  by  means  of 
which  the  blood  is  enabled  to  get  rid  of  these  effete  materials  through 
the  action  of  certain  emunctory  organs,  named  the  excreting  glandM^ 
of  which  the  chief  are  the  kidneys^  the  cutaneous  sweat  glands^  and 
the  lungs.  The  liver  and  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  moreover, 
also  assist  in  this  excretory  function.  By  means  of  the  urinary,  cuta- 
neous, and  pulmonary  excretions,  and  of  the  solid  excreta  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  all  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues 
are  regularly  removed  ;  and  as  these  tissues  are  as  constantly  reno- 
vated from  the  blood,  and  the  blood  itself  from  the  food,  there  exists 
a  balance  in  the  nutritive  actions  of  the  living  economy,  and  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  daily  quantity  of  food  consumed,  and  the  daily 
amount  of  the  vito-chemical  nutritive  changes  occurring  in  the  body. 

Of  the  various  excretory  processes,  there  is  one,  viz.,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  its  being  associated  with  another  process  equally  essential 
to  animal  life,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  and  tis- 
sues of  the  living  animal.  This  is  accomplished  in  breathing^  the 
characteristic  act  of  that  most  important  function,  respiration.  After 
the  reception  of  food  into  the  body,  all  the  ensuing  nutritive  processes 
which  we  have  described  above,  are  hidden  or  concealed  from  observa- 
tion ;  but  the  process  of  breathing  is  one  which  is  externally  mani- 
fested. The  animal  under  observation,  indeed,  is  seen  to  breathe;  the 
sides  of  its  thorax  expand  and  contract,  and  it  alternately  draws  in 
and  expels  air  from  the  interior  of  its  frame.  The  air  enters  through 
the  nostrils^  and  also  sometimes  through  the  mouth,  into  the  throat  or 
pharynx,  and  thence  through  the  larynx,  windpipe  and  its  subdivisions 
into  the  lungs,  and  then  it  is  again  expelled  from  those  organs  through 
the  same  air-passages.  The  former  act  is  called  inspiration,  the  latter 
expiration.  The  air  which  escapes  from  the  lungs  has  not  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  when  it  entered  them ;  for,  within  those  or- 
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gans,  it  comes  into  very  near  proximity  with  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
laries of  that  part  of  the  circulation  named,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
pulmonary  circulation  ;  and  there  an  important  interchange  of  certain 
gases  takes  place,  through  the  coats  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
between  the  blood  and  the  inspired  air.  The  air  receives,  besides 
moisture,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acidy  an  excreted  product 
from  the  impure  or  venous  blood.  Thus  the  lungs  become  important 
excretory  organs,  so  important  that  the  arrest  of  respiration  is  speedily 
followed  by  death.  But  more  than  this,  the  inspired  air  imparts  to 
the  blood  a  like  quantity  of  oxygen^  which  converts  the  venous  or  im- 
pure blood,  brought  from  the  body  through  the  systemic  circulation 
to  the  heart  and  thence  propelled  through  the  pulmonary  circulation 
to  the  lungs,  into  pure  or  arterial  blood,  which  goes  back  to  the  heart, 
and  is  thence  again  propelled  into  the  systemic  vessels  of  the  whole 
body.  The  air  taken  into  the  lungs  is  therefore  the  source  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood,  which  nourishes  the  whole  frame,  and 
especially  stimulates  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  and  so  main- 
tains the  proper  animal  functions.  This  oxygen,  moreover,  is  the 
main  agent,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  disintegration  of  those  two  tis- 
sues ;  and  the  chemical  changes  effected  by  its  union  with  their  mole- 
cules, are  intimately  associated  with  the  exercise  of  their  special  prop- 
erties of  contractility  and  excitability — so  much  so,  that  these  proper- 
ties cannot  be  manifested  without  chemical  change  or  oxidation.  The 
chemical  work  thus  performed  is  probably,  as  we  shall  see,  truly  cor- 
related with  the  motor  or  mechanical  work,  i.  e.,  with  the  contractile 
power  of  the  muscles,  and  also  with  the  more  recondite  nervous  action; 
partly,  also,  it  is  transformed  into  animal  electricity  in  these  two  tis- 
sues; and  lastly,  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  producing  these  chemical 
changes  within  the  body,  all  more  or  less  stages  of  oxidation,  likewise 
produces,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  combustion,  an  elevation  of  temper- 
ature in  the  animal  frame.  Respiration  is  therefore  the  functional 
source  of  animal  heat,  an  important  use  of  this  function  in  the  econ- 
omy, being  to  produce  such  heat.  In  the  warm-blooded  animals, 
however,  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  only,  is  insufficient  to  produce 
an  amount  of  heat  adequate  to  maintain  the  other  functions  of  their 
economy,  whether  animal  or  vegetative ;  and  hence,  such  animals  take 
in  their  food  certain  additional  materials,  besides  those  used  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues — materials  which  merely  enter  the  blood,  and 
therein  become  oxidated  or  burnt,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
required  additional  amount  of  heat.  Unless,  therefore,  the  animal 
here  supposed  to  be  under  observation,  be  supplied  with  fat  as  well  as 
flesh,  its  activity  is  lessened,  its  health  is  impaired,  and  its  body  seri- 
ously emaciated. 

The  entire  series  of  vegetative  functions,  which  we  have  now  ex- 
amined, viz.,  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  nutrition,  sanguifica- 
tion, secretion,  excretion,  and  respiration,  are  named,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  nutritive  vegetative  functions,  because  they  are  concerned  espe- 
cially in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  body  of  the  individual 
animal.  They  supply  the  large  and  constant  wants  of  the  proper 
animal  organs  of  motion  and  sensation,  but  their  healthy  performance 
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demands  that  their  own  organs  should  likewise  hfi  duly  noarished. 
Moreover,  these  organs  themselves  contain  both  motor  and  sensory  parts,' 
i.  e.,  muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  The  former  are  exemplified  in  the 
muscles  of  mastication  and  deglutition,  the  muscular  coats  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  walls  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  arte- 
ries and  of  the  ducts  of  glands,  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  larynx  and  air-tubes.  The  latter  consist  of  various 
nerves  and  nervous  centres,  especially  of  the  so-called  sj/mpathetie 
nervous  cords  and  ganglia,  hence  named  the  organic  nervatis  9jf9tem. 
But  even  the  animal  nervous  St/stem^  in  its  various  healthy  and  mor- 
bid states,  has  most  important  influences  upon  all  the  nutritive  vege- 
tative functions,  aiding  or  interfering  with  those  of  digestion,  nutritioni 
secretion,  and  the  rest. 

The  nutritive  vegetative  functions  begin,  with  the  exception  of 
digestion,  to  be  manifested  at  the  very  commencement  of  individual 
life,  and  they  continue  through  the  whole  period  of  existence,  from 
youth,  through  the  adult  state,  to  old  age.  But  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  limited,  and  to  avoid  the  extinction  of  race,  which  would 
otherwise  follow  such  limitation,  provision  is  made  for  the  continuance 
of  the  species.  Hence  in  both  plants  and  animals,  an  additional 
vegetative  function  is  met  with,  by  means  of  which,  through  the  evo- 
lution and  development  of  germs,  gemmules,  or  ova,  new  individuals 
are  successively  formed  from  previously  existing  parents,  generation 
after  generation.  This,  the  last  function  we  have  to  mention,  is  the 
reproductive  vegetative  function^  in  which  are  included  the  phenomena 
of  development  and  growth. 

The  following  table  will  serve  not  only  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
different  functions,  but  also  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  are 
hereafter  described. 

The  Functions  of  Living  Animals. 

(  Motion. 
Animal  Functions  <  Simsation,  regulation  of  movement,  and  the  higher 

[     psychical  functions. 

Vegetative  Functions  : 

'  Digestion : 

Mastication, 
Insalivation, 
Deglutition, 

Digestion  projier,  or  Chymification. 
Absorption  ;  Chylitication. 
Nutritive,     .      .     -^  Circulation. 

Nutrition  and  Reparation. 
Sanguilicatiou. 
Secretion. 
Excretion. 

liespiration  ;  Production  of  Heat,  Motion,  and  EIck- 
tricity. 

^        ,     ..  (Generation. 

Beproductive,     .     |  Development  and  Growth. 
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RELATIONS  OF  MAN  WITH  EXTERNAL  NATURE. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  man*s  relations  with  both  inorganic,  and 
organic  or  organized,  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  have  been 
folly  illustrated.  With  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  nature,  man  is  re- 
lated, as  we  have  seen,  both  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  composes, 
and  to  the  forces  which  operate  within,  his  frame.  As  regards  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  he  is  related  not  only  materially,  as 
implied  by  his  dependence  upon  them  for  food,  clothing,  and  protection, 
bat  with  animals,  at  least,  he  is  both  socially  and  morally  connected, 
as  indicated  by  the  employment  of  those  creatures  for  his  use,  and  by 
the  ties  established  between  himself  and  them  in  their  domesticated 
cofidition. 

To  the  physiologist,  however,  there  are  other  and  nearer  relations 
of  special  interest,  viz.,  zoological  relations,  as  between  man  and  ani- 
mals only ;  biological  relations,  as  between  man  and  organized  bodies 
generally,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  and,  lastly,  phynical  and 
chemical  relations,  as  between  him  and  the  inorganic  world.  These 
last-named  relations  are  included  in  those  which  exist  between  organ- 
ized and  unorganized  bodies  generally.  Each  of  these  three  kinds  of 
relation  requires  to  be  separately  examined. 

RELATIONS  OF   MAN  WITH  ANIMALS. 

The  zoological  relations  of  man  with  the  animals  disclose  points  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  between  them,  exhibited  in  both  struc- 
tural and  functional  peculiarities.  Modern  zoology  is  founded  on 
what  might  be  termed  zoological  anatomy^  of  which  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy  are  merely  branches,  inseparably  connected,  mutu- 
ally explaining  and  assisting  each  other,  and  leading  the  mind  to 
wider  views  of  structure,  to  the  laws  of  analogy  and  homology  estab- 
lished by  so-called  philosophical  or  transcendental  anatomy,  and  also 
to  strictly  scientific,  because  truly  natural,  systems  of  classification. 
So  likewise,  there  is  a  zoological  physiology,  according  to  which,  the 
modern  physiologist,  following  the  example  of  the  anatomist  in  regard 
to  structure,  endeavors  to  trace  a  given  function  through  its  various 
degrees  of  complexity,  down  to  its  simplest,  and  therefore  most  essen- 
tial expression.  Thus  it  is,  he  follows  the  various  sensory  endow- 
ments of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  as  exhibited  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  special  senses,  downwards  through  the  animal  scale,  observes 
them  becoming  fewer  and  simpler,  and  at  last  finds,  in  some  lowly 
organized  animal,  common  sensation  alone  present,  and  thus  arrives 
at  the  simplest  expression  of  sensibility,  viz.,  mere  nervous  excitability ; 
in  other  words,  he  traces  the  specialized  functions  of  an  organ  gradu- 
ally downwards,  till  it  is  reduced  merely  to  the  vital  property  of  a 
tissue.  So  again,  tracing  downwards  the  function  of  absorption,  he 
speedily  meets  with  animals  destitute  of  special  lymphatic  or  lacteal 
vessels,  and  in  which,  therefore,  vascular  absorption  and  circulatio* 
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are  functions  performed  bv  the  same  set  of  vessels.  In  like  manner, 
the  function  of  circulation  itself  becomes  more  and  more  simplified, 
and  finally  disappears  in  animals  which  are  destitute  of  vessels  con- 
taining a  common  nutritive  fluid.  If  he  turns  to  digestion,  he  dis- 
covers some  animals  destitute  of  digestive  glands,  others  possessing  no 
distinct  alimentary  canal  separate  from  the  general  cavity  of  their 
body;  and  lastly,  others  which  are  even  destitute  of  a  body-cavity. 
In  the  last  case,  nutrition  is  accomplished  by  the  direct  application  of 
the  surface  of  the  animal  to  its  food,  and  by  the  simple  process  of 
direct  absorption  into  its  substance.  Viewed  in  this  manner,  the 
function  of  digestion  is  seen  to  be  reduced  to  the  phenomena  of  solu- 
tion and  absorption ;  whilst  together  with  absorption,  sanguification 
and  circulation,  which  are  subsidiary  functions,  it  resolves  itself  into 
one  common  function,  viz.,  nutrition.  This,  indeed,  is  the  simplest 
expression  of  all  the  nutritive  functions,  and  is  fundamentally  repre- 
sented by  the  conjoined  assimilative  and  plastic  vital  property  of  the 
simplest  organized  tissue,  or  the  simplest  form  of  independent  animal 
life.  Lastly,  if  we  trace  back  the  secretive  function,  we  find  that  a 
complex  organ,  like  the  liver  of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  is,  in  the 
lower  ones,  represented  by  a  cluster  of  follicles,  by  a  single  follicle,  or 
by  a  group  of  nucleated  cells  upon  the  surface  of  a  membrane ;  and 
hence  we  perceive  that  the  essential  character  of  the  function  of  secre- 
tion, consists  in  a  modification  of  the  same  common  property  of  nutri- 
tion, which  is  named  nutritive  secretion ;  and  so  on  of  other  functions. 
To  trace  these  points  of  comparison,  both  of  structure  and  of  func- 
tion, between  man  and  animals,  frequent  reference  will  have  hereafter 
to  be  made  to  facts  and  details,  which  will  be  easier  of  comprehension, 
if  we  first  take  a  general  view  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Motives  of 
utility,  and  want  of  space,  necessitate  the  selection  and  employment 
of  one  system  of  classification  only ;  and  preference  is  here  given  to 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  Memento  of 
Comparative  Anatomy^  which,  besides  containing  original  suggestions, 
incorporates  the  improvements  of  the  modern  German  school. 


Outlines  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Tho  dc»p'.>ndenci»  of  the  classiticatioii  of  animals  on  their  internal  structure 
18  fully  illustrated  in  the  Cuvierian  system,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  all 
modern  arrangements ;  it  has,  however,  undergone  niodificration,  through  the 
further  application  of  the  anatomical  method,  and  more  extended  inquiries 
into  the  structure  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  which  from  want  of  means 
or  of  opportunity  of  investigation,  were  but  imperfectly  known  to  Cuvier.  In 
his  great  contribution  to  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology-  ( Le  Refjne  Animal) 
he  divided  the  entire  animal  kingdom  into  four  subdivisions,  named  subking- 
(loms.  These  subkingdoms  were  composed  of  nineteen  primary  subdivisions 
named  cZfw/tw,  which  were  further  broken  up  into  seventy-seven  orders^  and 
these  again  into  further  groups,  ultimately  separated  into  (jenera  and  species. 
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Cuvierian  Arrangement. 

1.  VERTEBRATA. 

Mammalia. 
Aves. 
Beptilia. 
Pisces. 

2.  MOLLUSCA.  3.  ARTICULATA. 
Cephalopoda. 

Pteropoda.  Insecta, 

Gasteropoda.  Arachnida. 

r'^'^J^   ;^  Cru^cea. 

Brachwpoda.  .        ,._ 

Cirrhopoda.  Annelida. 

4.  RADIATA. 

Echinoderrtiata. 

Intestina. 

Aca^epha. 

Polypi. 

Infufioria. 

The  preceding  table  is  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  four  Cuvierian 
subkingdoms  and  their  respective  classes.  The  Radiate  subkingdom  is  now 
scattered.  As  regards  the  classes,  the  names  printed  in  italics  indicate  those 
which  have  been  since  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  cliange,  either  having 
received  additions,  been  broken  up  into  distinct  classes,  transferred  to  others 
already  existing,  or  even  placed  in  entirely  new  subkingdoms. 

The  primary  divisions  or  subkingdoms  of  Cuvier  are  not  founded  on  any 
one  common  principle,  but  each  is  based  upon  a  separate  mode  of  distinction 
or  definition.  Thus  the  Vertebrate  subkingdom,  including,  as  seen  above,  the 
classes  of  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  has  for  its  basis  a  point  of 
internal  structure,  viz.,  the  possession  of  a  vertebral  column  or  back-bone, 
forming  the  ^ndamental  part  of  the  internal  skeleton.  The  subkingdom 
MoUu^a  contains  the  classes  Cephalopoda,  illustrated  by  the  cuttle-fishes  and 
nautilus ;  Pteropoda,  or  sea-butterflies,  marine  animals,  represented  by  the 
clio  and  others  ;  Gasteropoda,  consisting  of  snails,  slugs,  whelks,  periwinkles, 
limpets,  and  other  marine  animals  with  univalved  shells,  as  well  as  numerous 
sea-slugs  and  other  allied  shell-less  species  ;  the  class  Acephala,  or  headless 
molluscs.  Including  the  Testaceous  bivalved  oysters,  mussels,  cockles,  scal- 
lops, and  others,  with  the  so-called  simple  and  compound  Tunicated  marine 
animals ;  the  Brachiopods,  also  bivalved  marine  animals ;  and  lastly,  the 
Cirrhopods  or  barnacles.  The  Mollusca  are  so  named  from  an  external  gen- 
eral character  which  is  common  to  them  all,  though  less  marked  in  the  barna- 
cles, viz.,  a  soft  fleshy  kind  of  body.  The  Articulate  subkingdom  comprehends 
Insecta,  with  the  myriopods,  or  centipedes,  and  millipedes ;  Arachnida,  or 
spiders ;  Crustacea,  Including  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  many  smaller 
crustaceans ;  and  all  the  Annelida,  such  as  worms  and  leeches.  It  is  based 
also  on  a  general  external  character,  viz.,  the  more  or  less  jointed  or  divided 
form  of  the  body  and  limbs  where  these  exist.  Lastly,  the  Badiate  subking- 
dom is  founded  also  on  an  external  character,  derived  from  the  general  radi- 
ated form  of  the  body,  or  of  the  appendages  situated  around  the  mouth  or 
oral  aperture  of  the  body-cavity :  it  includes  the  Star-fishes,  the  Intestinal 
Worms,  the  Medusae  or  sea-nettles,  the  various  Polyp-shaped  animals,  such 
as  the  sea-anemones,  the  gelatinous  polyps  resembling  the  little  fresh-water 
hydra,  and  also  the  coral-forming  polyps ;  and  finally  the  class  of  Infusorial 
animalcules.  Including  the  Rotiferous  or  wheel  animalcules. 

The  definitions  of  the  classes  were  for  the  most  part,  and,  indeed,  always,  so 
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far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  founded  by  Cuvier,  on  anatomical  characters. 
Imperfect  knowledge  led  him,  nowever,  to  an  imperfect  separation  or  group- 
ing of  these  in  certain  instances.  The  results  of  modern  investigationa  are 
embodied  in  the  following  table  of  the  subkingdoms  and  classes,  which  ex- 
hibits the  classification  adopted  by  Huxley,  with  the  single  exception  of  placing 
the  Infusoria  as  a  class  amongst  the  Protozoa,  insteml  of  ranking  them  as 
a  more  important  independent  group.  The  subkingdoms,  seven  in  number, 
and  the  classes,  twenty-six  in  number,  are  arranged  on  a  similar  plan  to  that 
already  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Cuvierian  system,  so  that  the  two  may  be 
readily  compared. 

Modem  Arrangement, 

1.  VERTEBRATA. 

Mammalia. 

Aves. 

Reptilia. 

Amphibia. 

Pisces. 

2.  MOLLUSCA.  4.  ANNULOSA. 

Cephalopoda.  Insecta. 

Pteropoda.  Myriopoda. 

Pulmogasteropoda.  Arachnida. 

Branchiogasteropoda.  Crustacea. 

Lamellibranchiata.  Annelida. 


Scolecida. 


3.  MOLLUSCOIDA.  5.  ANNULOIDA. 

Ascidioida. 

Brachiopoda. 

Polyzoa.  Echinodermata. 

6.  COELENTERATA. 

Actinozoa.     . 
Ilydrozoa. 

7.  PROTOZOA. 

Infusoria. 
iSpongida. 
Rhizopoda. 
Gregarinid«a. 

In  explaining  the  advance  of  zoological  knowledge  as  exhibited  in  these  two 
tables,  attention  may  first  be  directed  to  the  changes  which  have  been  miuie  in 
the  smaller  subdivisions  or  c/(wsf.s.  The  vertebrate  classes  have  suffered  the 
least  alteration — the  class  Reptilia  having  been  merely  divided  into  the  proper 
Reptiles,  such  as  the  snakes,  turtles,  and  lizards  ;  and  the  Batrachia  or  Am- 
phibia, representc*d  by  the  frogs  and  salamanders.  Amongst  the  Mollusca, 
the  class  of  Gasteropods  has  been  divided  into  those  which  breathe  by  lungs, 

and  those  which  respire  bv  gills2  '*  ^">  ^"^^  ^^*-'  I*^^"^^"  ^^^  Branchio-gaster- 
opoda.  The  class  Acephala,  which  included  the  testaceous  and  tunicated  or- 
ders of  Cuvier,  are  subdivided  into  two  correspcmdinj^  classes,  named  the  La- 
mellibranchiata and  the  Ascidioida,  the  Latter  of  which  has  been  placed  in  a 
new  subkinjjdom.  The  class  Brachiopoda  has  also  undergone  a  similar  trans- 
position. The  class  Cirrhopoda,  or  barnacles,  has  been  transferred  as  an 
order  to  the  Crustacea,  belon»jing  to  another,  the  Annulose,  subkingdom.  Of 
the  Articulate  classes,  one  order  amongst  the  insects,  named  the  Myriopoda, 
is  separated  from  them  to  form  a  distinct  class  ;  whilst,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  class  Crustacea  is  reinforced  by  the  Cirrhopods.  The  Racliate  classes 
have  undergone  the  most  notable  changes,  some  of  them  having  been  much 
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divided,  and  all  rearranged,  in  other  or  new  subkingdoms.  The  Echinoder- 
mata  are  otherwise  unchanged.  The  Intestina  are  associated  with  certain 
minute  marine  worms,  and  with  the  rotiferous  animalcules  from  Cuvier's  In- 
fusoria, to  form  a  class  named  Scolecida,  placed  next  below  the  true  worms  or 
Annelida.  The  Acalepha  are  made  to  form  part  of  the  new  class  Uydrozoa. 
The  Polypi  are  split  up  and  separated  in  three  directions  ;  the  order  of  coral- 
line polyps  form  the  class  Polyzoa  (sometimes  named  the  Bryozoa) ;  the  order 
Actinia  or  sea-anemones  becomes  the  class  Actinozoa ;  whilst  the  order  of 
gelatinous  polyps,  represented  by  the  hydra,  is  united  with  the  Acalepha  in 
the  class  Hydrozoa.  Lastly,  of  the  Infusoria  of  Cuvier,  one  order,  the  Roti- 
fera,  passes  upwards  to  join,  sls  already  mentioned,  the  Scolecida  ;  whilst  the 
others  form  the  present  Infusoria,  after  discarding  certain  algaceous  vegetable 
organisms ;  finally,  certain  remaining  lowly  organized  animal  bodies  consti- 
tute the  new  classes  Spongida,  Rhizopoda,  and  Gregarinida. 

Such  being  the  modifications  in  those  carefully  denned  groups  which  consti- 
tute the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  may  now  direct  attention  to  the 
resulting  changes  in  the  larger  groups  or  aubkingcUmus.  The  Vertebrate  sub- 
kingdom  remains  intact.  The  Mollusca  of  Cuvier,  diminished  by  the  Cirrho- 
pods,  which  pass  into  the  Crustacea  of  another  subkingdom,  and  increased 
by  the  Polyzoa,  the  radiate  coralline  polyps  of  Cuvier,  present  the  same  gene- 
ral limits  as  the  two  subkingdoms,  Mollusca  and  MoUuscoida,  of  the  new 
arrangement,  the  line  of  partition  between  these  latter  being  drawn  between 
the  Lamellibranchiata  and  Ascidioida,  L  e.,  through  the  centre  of  the  Aceph- 
alous Molluscs  of  Cuvier.  The  Articulate  subkingdom  of  the  French  zoolo^st 
remains  undivided,  as  the  Annulosa,  reinforced  only  by  the  Cirrhopods,  which, 
as  just  stated,  are  now  included  in  the  Crustacea.  The  Radiate  subkingdom, 
corresponding,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  the  so-called  Zoophytes  of  many 
writers,  disappears  ;  for  its  classes  are  completely  broken  up  and  distributed 
into  other  or  new  subkingdoms.  Thus,  the  corallme  polyps  are  transferred  to 
the  new  subkingdom  MoUuscoida,  and  form  the  lowest  Molluscoid  class.  The 
new  subkingdom  Annuloida  includes  the  Echinodermata,  with  the  Intestina 
and  rotiferous  order  of  the  Infusoria,  the  two  latter  being  joined  under  the 
name  Scolecida.  The  new  subkingdom,  named  Coelenterata,  comprehends  a 
second  group  of  the  polypi,  namely,  the  Actinia,  under  the  title  Actinozoa, 
and  also  the  gelatinous  polypi,  which,  with  the  Acalepha,  form  the  Hydrozoa. 
Lastly,  the  new  subkingdom  Protozoa  includes  the  Infusoria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Rotifera,  which  ascend  to  the  Annuloid  subkingdom,  and  also  the 
three  lowest  new  classes,  the  Spongida,  Rhizopoda,  and  Gregarinida. 

The  preceding  changes  are  due  to  the  labors  of  many  zoologists.  Thus, 
Carus  suggested  the  term  Protozoa,  whilst  Von  Siebold  and  nis  followers 
separated  that  group  into  a  distinct  subkingdom.  The  Coelenterate  subking- 
dom and  its  limits  were  suggested  and  defined  by  Frey  and  Leuckart.  The 
Molluscoid  and  Annuloid  subkingdoms  owe  their  origin  to  Milne-Edwards 
and  Huxley,  the  coralline  polyps,  or  Polyzoa,  especially,  having  been  placed 
in  their  new  position  owing  to  the  researches  of  the  former  naturalist.  The 
Cirrhopods  were  long  since  transferred  to  the  Crustacea  by  Grant ;  and  the 
Intestina  have,  b^  many  authors,  been  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
true  worms.  With  regard  to  the  worms,  some  zoologists,  as,  €.  g,,  Gegen- 
bauer,  have  even  placed  them  in  a  distinct  subkingdom  named  Vermes  ;  whilst 
the  Echinodermata  have  also  received  similar  treatment.  Even  the  Infusoria, 
as  already  mentioned,  have  been  separated  from  the  other  Protozoa  as  if  form- 
ing a  group  of  higher  importance  than  a  mere  class  (Huxley).  The  general 
reuitions  between  the  subkingdoms  of  the  Cuvierian  and  of  tne  modified  ar- 
rangement here  adopted  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  schemes  : 
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Cuvierian  Arrangement, 
Vertebrata 

MOLLUSCA  ..  ArTICXTL ATA 

Kadiata 

Modem  Arrangement. 
Vertebrata 

mollusca  annul08a 

I  i 

MOLLUSCOIDA  AnNULOIDA 

Ccelenterata 

Protozoa 

General  Cfiaracters  of  tfie  Subhingdoms. 

Vertebrata,  Tlie  vertebrate  animals  are  distinguished  by  the  posaession  of 
an  internal  skeleton,  the  central  part  of  which,  the  back-bone,  forms  a  longi- 
tudinal bony  or  cartilaginous  axis,  usually  divided  into  segnients  called  verte- 
6rcB,  the  entire  axis  being  named  the  vertebral  column ;  anteriorly,  this  internal 
skeleton  is  expanded  into  the  cranium;  lat<»rally,  the  vertebral  column  fre- 
quently presents  symmetrical  pieces,  named  riba;  and,  besides  these,  there 
may  exist  two  or  tour,  but  never  a  greater  number,  of  larger  lateral  append- 
ages, placed  symmetrically  on  each  side,  and  named  limbs.  Within  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  (supposing  this  to  be  placed  horizontally),  above  the  more 
Bolid  part  formed  by  the  so-called  bodies  of  the  vertebra*,  is  an  elongated  cav- 
ity continuous  in  front  with  the  cranial  cavity,  and  named  the  -neural  cavity, 
because  it  contains  the  great  nervous  axis  comjwsed  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  whilst  below  the  vertebral  column,  and  inclosed  within  the  ribs,  when 
these  exist,  is  a  larger  canty,  called  the  hcenial  cavity,  because  it  lodges  the  chief 
organs  of  the;  circulation,  the  heart  and  great  bloodvessels  ;  but  brides  these, 
it  also  contains  the  digestive,  absorbent,  respiratory,  and  reproductive  organs, 
as  well  as  the  cords  and  ganglia  of  the  symjHUfietic  nerves ;  it  forms  thereiore  a 
distinct  perivisceral  cavity. 

The  nervous  system  is  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  other  subking- 
doms  ;  not  only  are  the  senses  more  perfect,  but  the  brain  or  cerebral  portion 
of  the  nervous"  system  is  highly  developed,  and  exhibits  a  capacity  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  superior  mental  endowments.  The  jaws  are  formed  by  modified 
parts  of  the  head,  have  no  true  analogy  to  limlw,  and  move  vertically  ;  teeth 
are  often  present,  composed  of  dentine  or  modified  bone  covered  with  other 
hard  mat<?rial  formed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  they  consti- 
tute parts  of  the  external  skeleton.  The  alimentary  canal,  bt^sides  possessing 
a  distinct  stomach,  salivary  glands,  and  liver,  is  also  provided  with  a  pancreas. 
Special  absorbent  or  lymimatic  vessels  exist,  ending  in  a  true  blood-system  of 
vessels,  and  containing  a  fluid  in  which  colorU?8S  corpuscles  are  present ;  the 
absorbents j)roceeding  from  the  alimentary  canal  convey  chyle,  and  are  named 
lacteals.  The  circulating  system  is  highly  develoi)ed.  consisting  of  a  heart 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  cavities,  connected  with  distinct  arteries,  capil- 
laries, and  veins,  and  containing  blood  provided  with  both  white  and  red  cor- 
puscles :  a  portal  system  of  veins,  transmitting  blood  from  the  alimentary 
canal  to  the  liver,  is  also  jx^culiar  to  the  Verti»brata.  In  the  lowest  vertebrate* 
animal  known,  viz.,  the  Amphioxus  or  lancelet,  an  exception  is  found  in  regard 
to  the  blood  and  the  heart,  the  blood  containing  only  colorless  corpuscles,  and, 
in  place  of  a  single  heart,  numerous  contractile  sacs  are  found  in  the  course  of 
the  chief  bloodvessels.     One  at  least  of  the  so-called  vascular  glands,  viz., 
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the  spleen,  is  always  present  in  the  Vertebrata.  The  law  of  bilateral  sym- 
metry prevails  in  a  most  perfect  manner  in  the  animal  organs  of  locomotion 
and  sensation  ;  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  also  double,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  the  single  olfactory  organ  of  the  Amphioxus.  Some  of  the  Vertebrata,  viz., 
the  Mammalia,  Aves,  i^ptilia,  and  higher  Amphibia,  breathe  b^^  lungs  only ; 
of  the  rest,  a  few  of  the  Amphibia  respire  by  lungs  and  gills,  whilst  all  of  the 
lowest  class,  Pisces,  breathe  by  gills  alone.  Certain  distinctive  peculiarities, 
derived  from  the  mode  of  development  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  of  the 
so-called  visceral  arches,  belong  to  this  subkingdom  ;  these  will  be  described  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Development. 

The  vertebrate  animals  have  been  variously  subdivided  into  groups,  larger 
and  fewer  in  number  than  the  classes.  Thus,  the  Mammalia  and  Birds  form 
the  so-called  warm-blooded  Vertebrata ;  whilst  the  lieptiles,  Amphibia,  and 
Fishes  constitute  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata.  A  more  scientific  division  re- 
quires, however,  the  recognition  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Birds 
and  Reptiles.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  classes  Mammalia,  Aves,  and 
Reptilia  have,  at  no  perioa  of  their  existence,  gills  or  organs  intended  for 
aquatic  respiration  ;  hence  they  have  been  groupea  together  as  the  Abranchiate 
Vertebrata ;  whilst  the  Amphibia  and  Pisces,  always  having  temporanr  or 
permanent  gills,  have  been  included  under  a  second  group  of  Branchiate  Ver- 
tebrata :  these  two  groups  are  also  distinguished  by  certain  embryonic  charac- 
ters, which  can  only  be  alluded  to  here,  the  former  possessing  the  so-called 
imnion  and  allantois,  whilst  the  latter  is  destitute  of  both  those  structures,  or 
possesses  merely  a  rudimentary  allantois.  By  another  mode  of  classification 
[Huxley),  the  Abranchiate  classes  of  the  Vertebrata  are  separated  into  two 
groups,  the  one  containing  the  Mammalia,  and  the  other  the  Birds  and  Hep- 
tiles.  The  higher  group,  Mammals^  have  no  branchiae,  but  possess  an  am- 
nion and  allantois  :  they  have  two  condyles  to  the  occipital  bone,  a  well- 
ieveloped  basi-occipital  bone,  no  parasphenoid  bone,  and  a  simple  lower  jaw 
urticulated  with  the  sauamosal  and  not  with  the  quadrate  bone  ;  they  possess 
mammary  glands  and  non-nucleated  colored  blood-corpuscles.  The  lower 
2:roup,  Sauroids^  comprising  the  Birds  and  Reptiles,  likewise  have  no  branchiee, 
Sut  possess  an  amnion  and  allantois  :  they  have  no  parasphenoid  bone,  only 
%  single  occipital  condyle,  and  a  complex  lower  jaw  articulated  to  the  quad- 
rate bone ;  they  are  unprovided  with  mammary  glands,  and  have  nucleated 
colored  blood-corpuscles.  A  third  distinct  group,  Ichmyoid^,  including  the 
Amphibia  and  Fishes,  possess  branchiae  at  some  period  of  their  existence, 
have  no  amnion,  either  no  allantois  or  merely  a  rudimentary  one,  a  parasphe- 
noid bone  in  the  skull,  and  nucleated  colored  blood-corpuscles. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  define  the  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  but  the  characters  of  many  of  their  internal  organs  will  be  given  in 
the  subsequent  chapters  on  the  special  functions.  With  regard  to  the  class 
Mammalia^  however,  in  which  man  is  included,  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
orders  of  animals  contained  in  that  class  is  requisite,  since  frequent  reference 
is  made  hereafter  to  the  structure  of  the  digestive  and  other  organs  in  those 
groups.  As  usually  defined,  these  orders  are  twelve  in  numwr,  viz.,  the 
BimanGj  Quadrunianu,  Camivora,  Cheiroijtera,  Insectivora,  Bodaitia,  Buminan- 
tia,  Pachydennata^  Edentata,  Cetacea,  Mar»upialia,  and  Monotremata,  The 
first  of  these  orders,  Bimana,  contains  the  genus  Homo,  or  Man,  alone,  who 
is  regarded  by  the  nighest  zoological  authorities  as  of  one  species,  although 
presenting  many  varieties.  By  Linnseus,  however,  Man  was  placed,  together 
with  the  so-called  Quadrumana,  the  apes,  baboons,  monkeys,  and  lemurs,  and 
even  the  Bats^  in  a  single  order  named  the  Primatea,  The  above-named  classes 
are  grouped  into  three  divisions  ;  the  first,  named  the  Denduate-placental 
Mammalia,  includes  the  Bimana,  Quadrumana,  Carnivora,  Cheiroptera,  In- 
sectivora,  and  Rodentia  ;  the  second,  called  the  Non-deciduate-placental  Mam- 
malia, comprises  the  Ruminantia,  Pachydermata,  Edentata,  and  Cetacea ; 
the  third,  named  the  Implacenial  Mammalia,  includes  the  Marsupialia  and 
Monotreniata. 

MoUusca,  These  animals,  named  from  their  soft  structure  (mollis,  soft), 
have  no  internal  segmented  skeleton,  like  the  Vertebrata ;  nor  is  the  body 
segmented  like  that  of  the  Annulosa,  to  be  presently  described ;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  it  is  ji^encrally  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  belongs  to  what 
hji^  been  termed  the  massive  type.  They  have  no  external  hairs,  featbenf 
scales,  or  horny  or  osseous  plates ;  their  soft  integument  is  commonly  pro- 
tected bv  an  external  calcareous  shell  composed  of  many  layers,  secreted,  one 
within  the  other,  by  the  surface  of  a  part  of  the  body  named  the  manVe,  They 
have  no  jointed  limbs,  but  the  locomotive  organs  are  always  soft  and  merely 
niHscuUKuUtneou^^  usually  forming  the  so-called  foot  or  feet.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  scattered  ganglionic  masses,  conmionly  disposed  in  three 
principal  pairs,  named,  from  their  position  or  function,  the  cerebral,  pedal, 
and  pariekt-sjilanchnic  yanylia.  The  cerebral  ganglia  are  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  brain  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  there  is  no  spinal  cord.  Theae 
ganglia  are  joined  together  by  commissural  nerve-cords  ;  the  cerebral  ganglia, 
placed  above  the  oesophagus,  are  connected  by  two  cords,  which  pass  down  OD 
the  sides  of  the  gullet,  with  the  pedal  ganglia,  so  that  the  gullet  is  inclosed  or 
surroimded  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  nervous  svstem,  or  passes  through  it ; 
longitudinal  conmiissures  also  connect  the  cerebral  with  the  parieto-splanchnic 
gan<^lia,  but  these  latter  and  the  ])edal  ganglia  are  not  necessarily  connected 
by  cUrect  commissures.  The  alimtintary  canal  is  provided  at  the  mouth  with 
soft  non-segmented  tentacles  ;  it  lies,  as"  in  the  Vertebnita,  in  a  distinct  cavity 
named  the  perivisceral  cavity,  and  is  furnished  with  salivary  glands  and  a 
lar«jely  developed  liver.  The  heart,  dorsal  in  situation,  contains  two  cavities, 
and  is  connected  with  the  systemic  bloodvessels  ;  the  blood  is  corpusculated 
but  colorless.  Most  molluscs  being  aquatic,  breathe  by  gills,  but  some  tenea- 
trial  genera  possess  pulmonary  air-sacs. 

In  the  hijxnest  Mollusca,  the  cephalopods  or  cuttle-fishes,  there  is  frequently 
found  a  rudimentary  cranium  supportin<i:  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  sonietimea 
an  inti'rnal  horny  or  calcareous  mass  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  an  in- 
ternal skeleton. 

The  Molluscous  classes.  Cephalopoda,  Ptero])oda,  Pulmogasteropodn,  and 
Branchiogasteropoda,  constitute  a  group  named  Cklontophora,  because  they 
possess  a  i)eculiar  apparatus  in  the  mouth,  armed  with  teeth,  and  movabte, 
and  sometimes  called  a  tongue,  but  more  appropriately  the  odontcphore  (Hux- 
lev).  The  remaining  chi8s,  Lamellibranchiata,  form  a  group  destitute  of  the 
oilontophore,  and  characterized  by  having  a  right  and  left  bivalved  shell  and 
two  lamelliform  gills  on  each  sideof  the  body. 

In  the  various  classics  of  Mollusca,  difterent  parts  of  the  soft  body  and  ap- 
pendages, which  have  rewived  dilfenmt  names,  are  variously  developed. 
Moreover,  the  alinkentary  c^inal  follows  such  developments  of  the  body,  and 
thus  lx»comes  not  cmly  elongated,  but  bent ;  sometimes  the  concavity  of  the 
ltK?nd  is  directed  towards  the  abdominal  or  under  surface,  and,  as  the  chief 
nervous  motor  ganglia  art*  placed  on  that  .side,  such  a  bend  is  named  a  neural 
flixun^  as  si»en  in  the  Cephalopoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Pulmogasteropoda  ;  whilst 
sometimes  the  concavity  is  turned  towards  the  dorsal  region,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  heart,  and  then' it  is  termed  a  ha.mal  flexure,  as  in  the  Branchiogaster- 
opoda :  in  tlie  Lamellibranchiata  it  is  at  iirst  neural,  but  is  afterwards  spe- 
cially mydilied. 

^toUusioiila.  The  comparatively  small  subkingdom,  Molluscoida,  consists 
of  animals  which,  as  implied  by  their  name,  have  close  relations  with  the 
Mollusca,  and  wen^  omuKmly  "classified  with  them  ;  but,  as  suggested  by 
Mihu»-Edwards,  they  may  lx»  niore  conveniently  plactnl  in  a  separate  subking- 
dom, Ix'ing  much  siiiipler'in  their  organization.  The  nervous  system  consists 
of  a  rhiff  yf.nnjfion  with  a  f»'W  scattered  gimgliouic  masses,  or  of  a  single  gan- 
ylifm  only.  The  principal  or  single  ganglion,  as  the  cast*  may  be,  is  placed 
close  to  the  oral  a]K'rture  or  moutn,  sometimes  having  a  nervoiis  cord  around 
the  gullet.  The  alimentiiry  canal  is  nuich  fiexed  on  itself,  and  sometimes  is 
only  provided  with  one  ojx'ning,  viz.,  the  mouth.  When  an  outlet  also  is 
pri'sent,  it  is  placed,  as  a  rule,  near  the  mouth,  the  chief  ganglion  usually 
being  placvd  between  the  two  oix^nings.  A  heart  is  not  always  present,  and 
when  it  exists,  is  compos<»d  of  but  a  single  cnivity.  The  oral  aperture,  except 
in  one  group  (Appendicularia)  is  always  surrounded  with  numerous  Unlades, 
which  are  cHiat«h  and  therefore  prol)a\>ly  n'spiratorj',  and  are  arranged  either 
in  a  circle,  or  else  upon  long  arms,  oruiwn  a  band  or  ridge  shaped  like  a 
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horseshoe.  Moreover,  the  mouth  opens  not  directly  into  the  oesophagus. 
but  first  into  a  long  and  sometimes  very  wide  chamber  or  pharynx  ;  and 
sometimes  other  so-called  atrial  or  respiratory  chambers  are  met  with.  In 
the  Brachiopoda  and  Polyzoa  the  alimentary  canal  presents  a  neural  flexure ; 
in  the  Asciaioida,  a  heemal  ilexure. 

The  classes  of  the  Molluscoid  subkingdom,  all  of  which  are  aquatic,  and 
mostly  marine,  consist  of  the  Ascidioida,  which  include  the  tunieated  marine 
animals,  the  Brachiopoda,  and  the  Polyzoa  or  coralline  polyps.  It  is  in  the 
Brachiopoda  that  the  alimentary  canal  is  sometimes  destitute  of  any  outlet, 
and  that  the  remarkable  contractile  sac^s,  named  pseudo-hearts,  exist. 

Annulosa,  This  subkingdom  is  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  its 
component  animals  having  a  segmented  body,  i.  6.,  a  body  composed  of  a  series 
of  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  annular  negments  or  rings^  named  somites^ 
joined  one  behind  the  otlier.  The  body,  therefore,  of  an  Annulose  animal  is 
usually  elongated,  or  belongs  to  the  lonfjUudhiul  type.  Moreover,  the  surface 
of  these  segments  is  always  firm,  and  sometimes  even  horny  or  calcareous,  so 
as  to  form  a  dermal  skeleton.  In  the  higher  classes,  articulated  or  jointed 
limbs,  also  composed  of  external  hardened  integument  with  the  soft  parts 
within,  and  arranged  symmetrically  in  lateral  pairs,  are  met  with.  The  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  nervous  system  consist  of  numerous  pairs  of  gamjUa  arranged 
one  behind  the  other  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  connected  by  longi- 
tudinal cords.  Usually  each  pair  of  ganglia  is  connected  by  a  transverse 
commissural  cord  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  fused  into  a  single  mass,  in  which 
case,  the  dtmble  longitudinal  cords  are  likewise  blended.  The  first  pair  of 
ganglia,  named  supra-wsophwjeal  or  cerebral^  are  placed  above  the  gullet,  and 
the  cords  which  pass  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  second  pair  of  ganglia, 
named  sub-iesophageal,  embrace  the  sides  of  the  gullet,  which,  therefore,  as  in 
the  Mollusca,  is  completely  surrounded  by»nervous  matter,  and  is  accordingly 
said  to  pass  through  or  perforate  the  anterior  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus  : 
the  remaining  ganglia,  with  their  longitudinal  connecting  cord  or  cords^  are 
placed  entirely  below  the  alimentary  canal,  ?.  e.,  alon^  the  underside  ot  the 
Dody.  In  the  higher  forms,  the  sensory  organs  are  highly  developed,  and  a 
distinct  contractile  dorsal  vessel,  segmented,  and  j)rovided  with  valvular  open- 
ings leading  into  the  permsceral  cavity^  takes  the  place  of  the  well-defined  heart 
found  in  the  MoUusca  and  Vertebrata.  The  blood  is  sometimes  colorless  and 
sometimes  colored,  and  contains  a  few  corpuscles. 

As  shown  in  the  scheme  of  the  subkingdoms  already  given,  the  Annulosa 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  below  the  Vertebrata,  side  by  side  with  the  Mol- 
lusca,  though,  in  some  resjK^cts,  the  Mollusca  present  the  higher  organization. 
As  the  Mollusca  have  been  divided  into  a  larger  and  higher  group,  viz.,  the 
Odontophora,  and  a  smaller  and  lower  one,  consisting  only  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  so  also  the  Annulosa  may  be  similarly  subdivided.  Thus  the 
Insecta,  Myriopoda,  Arachnida,  and  Crustacea,  form  a  large  group,  named 
Arihropoda ;  sometimes,  even,  raised  into  a  distinct  subkingdom  under  that 
name,  or  under  the  title  Articulata  :  they  are  characterized  by  always  having 
articulated  limbs  (afjdpnr,  arthron^  a  joint,  tom,  ],ous^  a  foot).  The  smaller 
group  consists  of  tne  class  Annelida  only,  which  have  a  softer  integument,  no 
jointed  limbs,  but  simple  lateral  and  symmetrical  apjwndages,  such  as  cirrhi 
or  setse.  The  rest  of  their  organization,  like  that  of  the  Lamellibranchiata, 
in  comparison  with  the  Odontophora,  also  presents  a  different  and  lower  type 
of  organization  than  the  Arthropoda ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  by  some  been 
separated  from  the  lattiT  to  form  a  distinct  subkingaom  under  the  name 
Vermes.  They  are,  however,  naturally  associated  with  the  higher  Annulosa. 
from  the  annulated  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  the  double  ganglionatea 
cords  of  their  nervous  system.  The  Arthropoda  are  further  distinguished  by 
the  perfect  bilateral  symmetry,  not  only  of  the  body  and  the  organs  generally, 
but  even  of  their  dijjestive  and  reprmluctive  systems ;  also  by  the  complex 
structure  of  the  head,  and  by  their  highly  developed  organs  of  vision  :  the 
head  has  been  shown  to  be  composed  of  from  four  to  six  modified  annuli  or 
somites  (Huxley) ;  the  jaws  move  transversely,  and  feelers  or  antennie  always 
exist ;  lastly,  no  vibratile  cilia  have  been  seen  either  in  the  embryonic  or  adult 
condition  or  any  of  the  Arthropoda,     On  the  other  hand,  the  Annelida,  in- 
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stead  of  a  hard  external  skeleton  and  jointed  limbs,  have  a  soft  body  with 
simple  appendages  ;  the  head  never  contains  even  four  modified  somites 
(Huxley) ;  the  organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eyes,  are  very  simple  ;  there  it 
no  distmct  valved  dorsal  vessel  communicating  with  the  perivisceral  cavitr ; 
most  of  them  possess,  either  in  the  embryonic  or  adult  condition,  vibratik 
cilia  on,  or  in  some  part  of,  their  bodies  ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  nearly  all  pro- 
vided with  peculiar  vessels,  named  j)8€udchhcenial^  which  Frequently  contam  a 
colored  corpusculated  fluid. 

Annuhnda,  Standing  below  the  Mollusca,  we  found  simpler  soft-skinned 
animals  grouped  together  under  the  name  MoUuscoida,  as  suggested  by  Milne> 
Edwards ;  and  so  below  the  Annulosa  are  arranged,  by  Huxley,  under  the 
name  Annuloida,  which  is  intended  to  show  their  relations  with  the  Annu- 
losa, the  class  Scolecida,  containing  certain  marine  worms,  the  entosoa  or 
parasitic  worms,  and  the  rotiferous  animalcules,  and  the  class  Echinoder- 
mata,  or  star-fishes.  These  Annuloid  animals  approach  the  low^est  Annulosa, 
t.  e.,  the  Annelidas,  in  the  worm-like  form  of  the  bodies  of  many  of  them  ;  in 
the  fnHiueiit  presence  of  cilia,  at  least  in  the  embryo  condition ;  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  pticuliar  set  of  vessels,  named  the  M;a<er-i:e^e/«,  in  the  Scoleclaa,  and 
the  ambulacral  veasels^  in  the  Echinodemiata,  which  may  represent  the  pseudo- 
hsemal  vessels  of  the  Annelida.  But  the  Annuloida  are  distinguished  from  the 
Annulosa  by  the  imperfect  segmentaticm  of  the  l)ody ,  or  by  the  complete  absence 
of  segmentation,  and  by  the  non-existence,  of  bilateral  symmetrical  limbs  or 
appendages.  The  nervous  system  nciver  presents  the  double  lon^tudinal  gan- 
glionated  cord,  but  consists  of  either  one,  two,  or  four  avproroesfyphageal  gangUa 
situated  in  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  above  or  upon  the  gullet,  from  which 
delicate  branches  merely  ramify  forwards  through  the  head,  and  backwards 
through  the  body ;  in  the  Echinodemiata,  in  accordance  with  their  horizon- 
tally radiated  form,  the  ganglia,  which  might  be  termed  circcHXsaphagtal,  are 
proportionally  multiplied,  are  connected  with  cords  surrounding  the  oral 
aperture,  and  give  oft*  radiating  branches.  Eye-spots  are  present  in  the  Roti- 
fera  and  in  some  Echinodemiata,  but  the  other  sensory  organs  are  rudimentary 
or  absent.  In  most  of  the  Annuloida,  moreover,  that  remarkable  mode  of  de- 
velopment is  observed,  by  which  the  ova  do  not  immediately  form  perfect 
animals,  but  larva?  or  emf)ryonic  forms,  within  which,  by  a  subsequent  process 
of  evolution,  perfect  animals  are  produced.  This  kind  of  development  isknown 
as  alUrnate  generation, 

CceJenterata.  This  extremely  natural  group,  established  as  a  subkingdom 
bv  Fn^y  and  Leuckart,  consists  of  animals,  the  bodies  of  which  have  a  much 
simpler  structure  than  those  even  of  the  lowest  Annuloid  or  lowest  Molluscoid 
animals  ;  although  the  radiated  form,  common  to  both  the  class  Actinozoa  or 
sea-anemones,  and  the  class  Hydrozoa,  whi(;li  includes  the  Medusee,  Acalepha 
or  sea-nettles,  and  Hydroid  Polyps,  suggests  resemblances  with  the  Echino- 
dermata  on  the  one  hand,  and  w^ith  the  Polyzoa  on  the  other.  The  body  of 
the  Cielenterata  is  hollow  ;  the  alimentary  canal,  destitute  of  special  glands,  is 
extremely  short  and  simple,  for  it  has  but  one  external  aperture,  viz.,  the  oral 
opening  or  mouth,  its  hinder  end  o|)ening  widely  into  the  cavity  of  the  body 
itself;  hence  the  name  Ca*lenterata  (Koi'/.or^  koilos,  hollow  ;  h'Tffmr,  entturon,  in- 
testine). The  walls  of  the  body  are  also  characteristically  simple,  being  com- 
posed of  an  outtir  layer  named  the  ectoderm,  and  an  inner  layer  named  the 
endoderm  ;  both  are  coniposed  of  nucleated  cc»lls,  and  apparently  in  the  sim- 
plest forms,  as  in  the  Ilydra,  possess  the  same  physiological  properties,  for 
they  are  equally  capable  of  digesting  food  rewived  into  the  hollow  of  the  body, 
even  when  this  is  turned  inside  out.  Around  the  oral  opening  are  usualiy 
found  numerous  prehensile  tent/t^'les^  usually  hollow,  and  never  provided  wiUi 
vibratile  cilia  upon  the  surface,  like  the  tentacles  of  the  Polyzoa.  Most  of  the 
Coelenterata  have,  in  their  ectoderm,  little  oval  elastic  sacs  containing,  besides 
fluid,  a  long  barbed  and  serrated  lilament,  which  is  projected  beyond  the  sac 
on  any  irritation,  and  so  acts  ottensively  or  defensively,  destroying  sott  animal 
prciy,  and  even  irritating  the  human  skin.  Thes(5  sacs  an^  named  neinato^sta 
or  mreadrceUs^  and  their  irritating  qualities  have  given  rise  to  the  term  sea- 
nettles,  applied  especially  to  the  Acalepha.  Somewhat  similar  bodies,  it  may 
be  added,  are  found  in  certain  Mollusca  and  Scolecida.     The  nervous  system 
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of  most  of  the  Coelenterata  has  hitherto  escaped  detection  ;  but  in  the  Cteno- 
phora  or  ciliograde  forms,  such  as  the  Beroe,  it  consists  of  a  single  or  compound 
ganglion  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  oral  aper- 
ture, and  of  nervous  filaments  radiating  from  it.  Doubtful  eanglia  have  been 
described  as  existing  in  the  base  or  attached  part  of  some  of  the  Actinozoa  or 
sea-anemones.  No  organs  of  circulation  exist ;  but  the  cavity  of  the  body  is 
prolonged  in  the  form  of  canals,  even  into  the  tentacles,  and  sometimes  these 
are  lined  with  cilia,  so  that  they  may  not  only  convey  nutriment,  digested  in 
the  short  alimentary  canal,  and  passed  at  once  into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  but 
may,  as  well  as  the  general  surface,  act  as  respiratory  organs. 

Protozoa,  The  remaining  and  lowest  classes  of  animals  constitute  the  sub- 
Idngdom,  Protozoa,  which  mcludes  the  Infusoria,  the  Spongida  or  Porifera, 
the  Rhizopoda  or  Foraminfera,  and  the  Gregarinida.  The  Protozoa  asree  in 
the  marked  simplicity  of  their  organization,  as  compared  even  with  the  lowest 
of  the  Molluscoid,  Annuloid,  or  Coelenterate  animals.  With  the  Annuloida, 
however,  some  of  them  present  a  certain  affinity,  as  shown  by  the  class  Infu- 
soria having  at  one  time  been  made  to  include  the  rotiferous  or  wheel-animal- 
cules of  the  Annuloid  subkingdom.  The  Protozoa  have,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  nervous  system ;  they  have  no  proper  alimentary  canal  or  circulating  organs  : 
nor  do  any  of  them  contain  a  large  body-cavity,  like  the  Coelenterata.  bounded 
by  two  layers,  an  ectoderm  and  an  endoderm.  They  are  composed  oi  a  minute 
mass,  or  of  aggregate  masses,  of  a  soft  substance,  usually  designated  sarcodous, 
possessing  more  or  less  contractility  ;  within  this  there  is  often  found  a  central 
nucleus,  and  frequently  one  or  more  peculiar  cavities  of  variable  size,  named 
contractile  vesicles.  Nearly  all  inhabit  either  fresh  or  salt  water,  but  a  few  live 
in  the  interior  of  more  highly  organized  animals.  Most  of  them  possess  cilia 
used  either  as  locomotive  organs,  or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  currents  in  the 
water  in  which  they  live.  They  are  usually  multiplied  by  the  simplest  forms 
of  development,  such  as  gemmation  or  fission,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Of  the  Protozoa,  the  class  Infusoria  certainly  stand  higher  than  the  rest ; 
their  soft  sarcodous  substance  is  firmer  on  the  surface  than  in  the  interior, 
where  it  is  sometimes  almost  fluid.  In  the  typical  forms,  a  small  orifice  on 
the  surface,  surrounded  by  cilia,  constitutes  a  sort  of  moutn ;  and  hence  the 
Infusoria  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Stomaloda^  or  Stoma- 
tode  Protozoa.  This  mouth  leads  into  a  shallow  cavity  or  short  tube,  which 
ends  abruptly  in  the  soft  central  sarcode,  and  which  is  regarded  as  a  ^Uet^  or 
rudiment  of  an  alimentary  canal.  The  contractile  vesicles  in  their  interior, 
sometimes  also  named  vacuoles  or  water-receptacles,  are  more  numerous  than  in 
other  Protozoa.  The  Infusoria  are  also  particularly  distinguished  by  the  im- 
portance of  their  cilia,  which  are  sometimes  single,  but  more  frequently  very 
numerous  on  the  surface  of  their  bodies,  and  which  serve  not  only  for  locomo- 
tion, but  also  sometimes  to  direct  the  food  into  their  short  gullet.  By  the 
possession  of  locomotive  and  other  cilia,  they  approach  the  Rotifera  and  other 
Scolecida ;  also  by  the  analogy  between  their  contractile  vacuoles,  which  are 
sometimes  ramified,  and  the  water-vessels  of  these  Annuloida ;  and,  lastly, 
by  their  occasionally  undergoing,  like  the  latter,  a  process  of  encystation,  pre- 
paratory to  developing  young  in  their  interior.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  Protozoa  by  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  so-called  nucleus  and  nu- 
cleolus, two  parts  essentially  concerned  in  that  form  of  the  reproductive  pro- 
cess known  as  conjugation.  The  Infusoria,  like  the  remaining  Protozoa,  are 
developed  also  by  gemmation  and  by  flssion. 

The  remaining  Protozoa  present  no  oral  aperture  or  mouth,  and  hence  have 
been  grouped  together  under  the  name  Asiomata,  or  Astomatode  Protozoa. 
They  are,  in  all  respects,  more  simple  in  structure  than  the  Infusoria,  their 
sarcodous  substance  being  destitute  of  any  firmer  outer  portion  or  envelope, 
but  being  uniformly  soft  throughout,  and  sometimes  containing  only  a  single 
contractile  water-vesicle.  The  Spongida  consist  of  aggregations  of  these  mi- 
nute sarcodous  masses,  which  are  sometimes  ciliated,  and  are  always,  as  well 
as  the  allied  sarcodous  unicellular  independent  animals,  such  as  the  Amoeba, 
capable  of  varying  their  form  by  thrusting  out  broad  or  narrow  processes  or 
lobes,  sometimes  named  feet.  The  Rhizopoda  are  furnished  with  beautiful 
coriaceous  or  siliceous  shells,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  many-chambered  : 
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in  them,  the  sarcodoua  processes  are  extremely  long  and  thread-like,  often 
very  numerous,  like  roots  (rhizon^  a  root ;  j>om«,  a  foot),  and  frequently  coaleaoe 
at  their  extremities ;  they  are  named  pseudopodia ;  they  are  often  thrast 
throu(]^h  the  minute  openings  in  the  perforated  shells,  which  have  suggested 
tlie  name  Foraminifera  given  to  these  interesting  and  abundant  animak. 
Lastly,  in  the  Gregarinida,  the  soil  body  is  destitute  of  envelope,  contractile 
processes  or  pseudopodia,  and  contractik?  vacuoles,  and  presents  only  a  nucleos 
in  its  interior,  witn  a  contained  nu<;leolus.  They  constitute  the  lowest  and 
simplest  fonns  of  the  animal  series,  being  unicellular,  and  composed  of  naked 
nucleated  portions  of  sarcode  or  protoplasm,  elsewhere  mentioned  as  pymno- 
plcists.  The  reproduction  of  thes(»  lowest  Protozoa  is  also  extremely  simple, 
being  sometimes,  at  least  apparently,  non-sexual,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
parent  animal,  which  tirst  l)ecomes  encysted,  undergoing  direct  transformA- 
tion  into  a  mass  of  young. 


Position  of  Man  in  the  Animal  Series. 

Such  being  the  outlines  of  the  vast  array  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  zoological  position  of  man  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  its  very  suiDmit; 
for  he  occupies  the  highest  position  in  the  class  Mammalia,  in  the  sab- 
kingdom  Vertebrata.  Whether  he  should  be  arranged  with  the  Quad- 
rumana  in  one  order,  the  Primates  (Linnaeus),  or  be  separated  from 
them  to  form  a  distinct  order,  Bimana  (Blumenbach,  Cuvier),  or  be 
still  further  distinguished  from  the  animals  by  being  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate subclass,  ArcJiencephala  (Owen),  is  a  purely  zoological  question, 
not  to  be  discussed  here.  Whichever  view  comes  to  be  ultimately 
adopted,  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  man  are  well  marked,  even 
when  his  structure  is  compared  with  that  of  the  highest  anthropoid 
apes.  His  structural  peculiarities  will  be  found  to  depend  chiefly  on 
the  following  conditions,  viz.,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  his  skeleton 
and  muscles  to  the  erect  attitude  maintained  upon  the  hinder  extremi- 
ties exclusively,  so  as  to  set  entirely  free  the  anterior  limbs  for  special, 
but  non-locomotive,  purposes ;  the  comparatively  soft  nature  of  his 
food ;  his  want  of  special  organs  of  offence ;  and,  lastly,  the  higher 
organization  of  his  brain  to  fit  it  to  become  the  instrument  of  superior 
intellectual  endowments.  These  points  will  be  hereafter  respectively 
considered  in  the  chapters  on  locomotion,  mastication,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain.  It  may,  however,  here  be  added,  that  the  general 
form  of  the  human  body  and  its  parts  is  rounder,  fuller,  and  more 
richly  modelled,  than  that  of  any  of  the  animals  nearest  to  him;  and 
that  his  skin  is  almost  destitute  of  hairy  covering.  Physiological, 
social,  moral,  and  psychical  differences  also  distinguish  him  in  a  re- 
markable manner  from  any  animals.  Such  are — his  slow  growth, 
associated,  doubtless,  with  the  ultimate  perfection  of  his  organization 
and  powers ;  his  necessarily  long-continued  dependence  on  his  parents; 
his  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  climate,  soil,  and  food ;  his  marked 
improvability,  dependent  on  the  subjection  of  his  instincts  to  his  rea- 
son ;  his  perception  of  the  abstract  beyond  the  concrete  ;  and,  as  con- 
sequences of  this,  the  formation  of  abstract  ideas,  the  invention  of 
speech  and  language,  communication  of  mind  with  mind,  the  preserva- 
tion and  transmission  of  knowledge  from  one  generation  to  another,  a 
moral  sense  of  duty  to  others  and  to  himself,  and  a  consciousness  of 
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relations,  mysterious  though  they  he,  to  the  present,  to  a  past  and  a 
fature,  to  the  finite,  and  to  the  Infinite. 

Types,  Laws  of  Farnij  Homologies^  Analogies^  Unity  in  Variety, 

Genetic  Relations. 

The  zoological  relations  of  man  with  the  entire  animal  kingdom, 
are  necessarily  associated  with  anatomical  and  physiological  resem- 
blances and  differences  more  or  less  marked  in  special  cases.  The 
determination  of  these  is  the  proper  object  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  former  science  has  been  cultivated  so  far  as  to 
lead  to  the  discrimination  of  certain  general  plans  or  types  of  form 
observable  in  the  animal  series,  which  are  indicated  in  the  several  sub- 
kingdoms.  At  least,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  apparent  dis- 
tinctness of  the  vertebrate,  molluscous,  annulose,  coelenterate,  and  pro- 
tozoic  types;  though  it  is  possible  that  the  molluscoid  and  annuloid 
groups  are  subtypical,  and  attached  respectively  to  the  molluscous  and 
annulose  types.  The  ideal  plans  of  these  types  of  course  involve  every 
leading  or  essential  feature  in  their  structure;  but  one  very  simple 
view  of  them,  is  that  expressed  by  a  comparison  of  transverse  sections 
through  the  body  in  each  case,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  diagrams, 
Fig.  45. 

Thus,  a  transverse  diagrammatic  section  of  the  body  of  a  Vertebrate  animal, 
V,  shows  two  chambers,  or  perivisceral  cavitie.%  an  upper  smaller  one,  and  a 
lower  larger  one,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  more  solid  or  axial  part  of 
the  vertebral  column,  occupying  the  position  of  the  so-called  dorsal  cord  of  the 
embryo.  In  the  upper  tubular  chamber,  the  neural  cavity,  lies  the  section  of 
the  great  nervous  axis  or  centre  ;  in  the  lower  chamber,  or  hcemal  cavity,  are 
lodged  the  double  or  laterally  symmetrical  sympathetic  nerves,  above,  the 
alimentary  canal  in  the  middle,  and  the  heart,  or  central  organ  of  the  blood 
system,  below. 

A  transverse  section  of  a  Molluscmis  animal,  M,  shows  but  a  single  body- 
cavity  or  perivisceral  cavity,  in  which  the  heart  is  placed  above,  the  alimen- 
tary canal  in  the  middle,  and  the  chief  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  t.  c. 
the  double  laterally  symmetrical  pedal  and  parieto-splanchnic  ganglia,  at  the 
lower  part. 

A  similar  section  of  an  Annulose  animal,  A,  presents  also  a  single  perivis- 
ceral cavity,  having  as  in  the  Mollusc,  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  middle,  the 
double  sangUonated  nervous  cords  below,  and  the  elongated  dorsal  circulating 
vessel  above. 

On  comparing  the  Molluscous  and  Annulose  tvpes,  it  appears  that  the  longi- 
tudinal segmentation  of  the  latter  is  the  chief  difference,  the  typical  plan 
beii^  otherwise  the  same.  On  comparing  these  two  with  the  Vertebrate  type 
(which  can  best  be  done  by  supposmg  the  latter  to  be  inverted,  so  that  its  ab- 
dominal surface  is  turned  upwards,  as  at  r),  it  will  be  seen  that  their  single 
perivisceral  cavity,  with  its  contents,  appears  to  represent  the  haemal  cavity 
of  the  Vertebrate  animal  and  its  contents  ;  and  that  the  vertebral  column,  or 
dorsal  cord,  the  neural  cavity,  and  its  great  nervous  axis,  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  are  altogether  superauded  parts  m  the  Vertebrate  type. 

A  transverse  section  through  a  Molluscoid  animal,  Md,  shows  also  a  single 
perivisceral  cavity,  having  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  middle,  the  single  or 
chief  ganglion  on  the  side  next  the  locomotive  organs,  and  tlie  rudimentary 
heart  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  these  sides  are  no  longer  obviously  under  and 
upper,  as  in  the  Mollusca. 

No  single  diagram  will  represent  the  diverse  plans  of  the  Annuloid  animals. 
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In  the  highest  forms,  however,  there  is  no  true  heart  or  central  circulatinf 
organ,  ana  the  chief  nervous  ganglion  sends  off  nervous  cords  scattered  through 
the  1x)dy  ;  but  there  is  still  a  central  alimentary  canal,  distinct  from  and  lying 
in  a  perfect  perivisceral  cavity. 


Md 


Fig.  46.  V.  Transverse  section  of  Vt^rtebrntt*  type  or  plan,  r,  the  same  inverted.  M.  Transreme  necttoa 
of  Mullusctms  type.  A.  ditto  Annulose.  Md.  ditto  Molluncoid.  Ad.  ditto  Annnlold.  C  LoaKltadinal 
section  of  Cwlentet  ate  plan,  a,  alimentary  canal ;  c,  body-cavity.  P.  Diagrams  of  In Aisorial,  Anueboaiu  and 
Grvizarinidous  I'rotosoic  plan,  highly  magnified.  In  the  upper  six  of  these  diagrams,  the  alimentary  eaaal 
is  shaded  with  cross  lines:  in  them,  and  in  the  plsn  C,  the  nervous  cords  are  left  as  open  rings;  tba  banrt 
or  circulatory  vessel,  when  present,  is  represented  black. 

The  subtypical  jiosition  of  these  last  two  forms,  in  regard  to  the  MoUusca 
and  Annulosa,  is  obvious ;  of  thesej)lans,  or  ty])e8,  they  are  simplifications, 
or,  as  in  the  radiated  forms  of  the  Echinodernmta,  modifications  m  points  of 
detail. 

The  Ccelenterate  type  is  altogether  different  and  lower.  A  transverse  section 
will  no  longer  reveal  its  plan.  A  Imujitudhml  s(?ction,  C,  shows  the  com- 
plete absence  of  a  perivisceral  cavitv,  for  the  alimentary  canal,  a,  now  ends 
m,  or  is  part  of,  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  c;  there  is  no  heart  or  central 
circulating  organ ;  and  the  nervous  centre,  when  such  can  be  detected,  is 
pla(H?d  at  the  end  of  the  animal  opposite  to  the  oral  aj)erture. 

Lastly,  the  Protmoic  type  is  still  more  simple.  A  section  of  their  bodies  no 
longer  mdicrates  even  a  aistinct  bodv-cavity.  A  diagram  of  the  highest,  or 
Infusorial  form,  show^s  a  unicellular  f)i-nucleated  sarcwlous  mass,  with  a  firm 
extiTior  l)earing  (;ilia,  a  short  gullet  ending  abruptly  in  the  mass,  and  one  or 
more  internal  contractive  vesicles  ;  but  no  nervous  or  circulatory  apparatus. 
The  Ama'lM)U8  form  has  not  cjven  a  short  gullet ;  but  the  soft  mass,  now  with- 
out a  distinct  envelope,  and  changeable  in  its  shape,  has  a  single  or  double 
nucleus,  and  sometimes  also  a  contractile  veeide ;  aggregates  of  such  masses 
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may  occur.  Lastly,  the  lowest,  or  Gregarinidous  form  consists  of  a  simple 
g^nnnoplast,  or  naked  nucleated  cell,  composed  of  a  minute  mass  of  protoplas- 
mic sarcode,  containing  a  single  nucleus,  with  its  included  nucleolus. 

The  science  of  philosophical  anatomy  further  endeavors  to  penetrate 
the  fundamental  laws  at  work  in  these  several  plans  of  construction. 
Considered  generally,  it  is  seen  that  all  animal  forms  exhibit  a  more 
or  less  axial  mode  of  growth  ;  that  all  are  more  or  less  perfectly  bilat- 
erally  symmetrical^  even  the  spirally  convoluted  Gasteropodous  Mol- 
luscs presenting  two,  though  unequal,  halves,  and  the  radiating  Echi- 
nodermata  also  exhibiting  an  imaginary  median  plane  of  partition. 
It  is  further  seen  that  the  spheroidal  form  is  common  amongst  simple 
animals,  ova,  and  commencing  tissue-cells ;  the  radiate  form,  in  many 
of  the  lower  animals;  and  spiral  arrangements,  in  others,  as  well  as  in 
the  organs  or  parts  of  animals  higher  in  the  scale ;  lastly,  repetitions 
of  similar  parts  are  found  to  prevail  in  the  elongated  animals,  and  in 
many  organs  and  tissues. 

Furthermore,  it  is  shown,  on  comparison,  that  like  parts  in  the  same 
animal,  or  in  different  animals,  may  be  extremely  modified  in  form  and 
structure,  to  suit  different  purposes,  and  yet  not  lose  their  essential 
identity ;  in  such  case,  they  are  said  to  be  homologous  parts.  Thus, 
each  .vertebra,  or  vertebral  segment,  is  homologous  with  every  other 
vertebra,  however  highly  developed  these  may  be,  as  in  the  back,  or 
however  they  may  be  simplified,  as  in  the  sacrum  or  coccyx  :  even  the 
cranial  segments,  specially  modified  as  they  are,  have  been  regarded 
by  many  as  homologous  with  vertebrae.  Again ;  the  upper  limb  of 
inan,  and  its  several  bones,  are  homologous  with  the  lower  limb  and  its 
bones,  part  for  part,  although  the  one  is  fitted  for  prehension  and  the 
other  for  locomotion.  The  shoulder-bone  and  collar-bone  together  are 
the  homologues  of  the  hip-bone;  the  humerus,  of  the  femur;  and  the 
radius  and  the  ulna,  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Again,  the  carpus  and 
metacarpus  are  homologous  with  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus;  the  three 
phalanges  of  the  four  fingers  with  those  of  the  four  outer  toes ;  and, 
lastly,  the  thumb,  having  two  phalanges,  is  the  homologous  part  to 
the  great  toe,  which  also  has  two  phalangeal  bones.  The  same  law  of 
fundamental  homology  is  evident  in  comparing,  not  merely  the  parts 
of  the  same  animal,  but  those  of  the  different  animals  of  the  same  type 
with  each  other ;  thus  the  upper  prehensile  limb  of  man  is  homologous 
with  the  equally  prehensile  arm  of  the  ape,  with  the  locomotive  fore- 
limb  of  the  mammalian  quadruped  and  reptilian  lizard,  with  the  wing 
of  the  bat  and  the  more  specially  modified  wing  of  the  bird,  with  the 
anterior  flipper  of  the  seal,  the  single  flipper  of  the  porpoise,  the  pad- 
dle of  the  turtle,  the  fore-foot  of  the  newt,  and  the  pectoral  fin  of  the 
fish ;  for  all  these  parts,  however  different  in  form  and  use,  are  modi- 
fications of  the  same  fundamental  portion  of  the  vertebrate  frame, 
t.  e.,  of  the  anterior  lateral  appendage.  So  also  the  lungs  of  the  mam- 
malia, birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia,  are  homologous  with  the  air-blad- 
der of  certain  fishes,  though  this  ceases  in  most  cases  to  be  in  any  way 
a  respiratory  organ.  Passing  from  the  Vertebrate  to  some  other  type, 
as  e.  g.j  to  the  Annulose,  we  find  homology  in  the  different  somites  of 
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an  insect  or  a  crustacean,  however  they  may  be  modified  or  fused 
together ;  and  so  also  the  antennae,  the  jaws,  the  large  pincers,  and 
the  locomotive  or  swimming  feet  of  the  lobster,  are  obvionsly  homolo- 
gous parts  resulting  from  the  modification  of  typical  lateral  append- 
ages. Homologies  are  also  apparent  between  like  parts  of  animals 
constructed  upon  totally  different  types ;  but  they  are  fewer  in  number 
and  less  apparent,  sometimes  obscure  or  even  doubtful;  thus  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  stomach,  salivary  glands  and  liver  of  the  Mol- 
lusca,  and  even  similar  parts  of  the  still  lower  subkingdoms,  are 
homologous  with  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appended  glands  in  the 
Yertebrata ;  so  also  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion  of  the  MoUusoa  and 
of  the  Annulosa,  with  which  the  nerves  of  special  sense  are  connected, 
is  probably  homologous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  sensory  portion  of 
the  cerebrum  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  is  certainly  so,  on  the  other,  with 
the  single  ganglion,  of  the  Molluscoida,  and  of  the  Annuloid  Rotifera. 
But  with  regard  to  the  locomotive  organs  in  animals  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent subkingdoms,  the  homologies  are  not  evident,  as,  e.  ^.^  Between 
the  legs  of  quadrupeds,  the  legs  of  insects,  and  the  locomotive  organs 
of  the  Mollusca.  Further,  as  already  mentioned,  though  the  heart  of 
the  Mollusca,  and  the  dorsal  vessel  of  the  Annulosa,  are  really  the 
centres  of  the  circulating  system  in  those  animals,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  are  strictly  homologous  with  the  heart  of  the  Vertebrata; 
for  the  circulating  organs  in  these  lower  animals  are  by  some  regarded 
as  possibly  homologous  with  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  Vertebrata, 
in  a  few  of  which  animals  lymphatic  hearts  are  met  with. 

Homology  must  not  be  confounded  with  another,  but  less  important, 
relation  which  often  exists  between  the  parts  of  animals,  and  which  is 
designated  by  the  term  analogy.  Parts  or  organs  sometimea  perform 
corresponding  functions,  and  yet  are  not  homologous  structures  ;  they 
are  then  said  to  be  analogous  parts.  Thus  the  lungs  of  the  Verte- 
brata are  analogous  to  the  pulmonary  sacs  of  certain  snails,  and  to 
the  air-sacs  of  spiders ;  but,  from  their  positions  and  connections,  are 
evidently  not  homologous  parts.  So,  too,  the  wings  of  the  bird  and 
those  of  the  insect,  and,  again,  the  gills  of  the  fish  and  the  gills  of  the 
lobster,  are  analogous,  but  not  homologous  organs. 

Although  the  essential  resemblances  between  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lowest  animals,  on  the  other,  become 
at  length  so  obscure,  that  the  homology  between  a  vertebrate  animal 
and  a  protozoon  is  no  longer  recognizable,  so  far  as  special  organs  are 
concerned,  still  a  profound  homology  remains  throughout  the  whole 
animal  series,  viz.,  that  of  the  tissues.  Thus,  in  the  lowest  animals,  a 
simple  contractile  protoplasm  is  the  homologue  of  the  highly  compli- 
cated muscular  tissue  of  the  higher  animals,  and  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
most  minute  ganglion  represent  those  of  the  large  cerebrum  even  of 
man.  Moreover,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
simple  gymnoplastic  nucleated  cell-like  Gregarina  may  be  regarded  as 
homologous  with  a  nucleated  gymnoplast  from  the  tissues  of  the  higher 
animals  or  of  man. 

Still  further,  comparative  physiology  recognizes  homologies  in  vital 
actions.     Homologous  organs  and  tissues  perform  homologous  fune* 
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tions^  and  possess  homologous  vital  properties.  The  phenomena  of 
nutrition  and  reproduction,  and  the  property  of  contractility  giving 
rise  to  motion,  are  manifested  in,  or  possessed  by,  all  animals ;  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion  in  most.  Experimental  physiology  rests 
upon  this  fundamental  unity  of  functions  as  well  as  of  plan ;  and  rec- 
ognizing the  resemblances,  whilst  allowing  for  the  differences,  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  it  has  succeeded  in  eliciting  many  impor- 
tant physiological  facts  and  doctrines,  which  illustrate  the  functions  of 
the  human  body,  more  especially,  it  may  be  added,  those  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

Due  consideration  being  given  to  all  the  preceding  facts,  to  the 
small  number  of  typical  plans  of  animals,  to  their  known  modifications 
or  variations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  their  mutual  points  of  approxi- 
mation or  alliance  on  the  other,  and  especially  to  the  higher  laws  of 
homology  and  form, — a  certain  "  unity "  is  seen  to  be  manifested 
amidst  all  the  ^^ variety'*  which  prevails  ;  and  more  or  less  broken,  yet 
gradational^  lines  can  be  traced  through  the  animal  series. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  profound  study  of  the 
entire  chain  of  homologies  connecting  animals  of  the  same  type  with 
each  other,  has  led  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  certain  still  more 
intimate  relations  between  them,  viz.,  those  of  a  genetic  kind,  extend- 
ing through  vast  periods  of  time,  and  expressed  in  the  formula  of  con- 
tinuous "descent  with  modification.'*  The  possibility  of  such  genetic 
relations  has  even  been  surmised  in  regard  to  animals  of  the  different 
types,  and  they  have  likewise  been  supposed  to  include  man  himself, 
considered  as  the  highest  existing  animal  form  upon  the  earth. 

RELATIONS   OP   MAN    AND   ANIMALS   WITH    PLANTS. — RELATIONS   OF 
THE   ANIMAL   AND   VEGETABLE    KINGDOMS. 

Besides  the  more  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  man  and 
animals,  and  between  animals  themselves,  there  are  other  and  highly 
important  relations  between  the  animal  kingdom,  man  inclusive,  and 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  these  relations  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  of 
resemblance,  difference,  and  dependence.  To  explain  them,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  some  preliminary  information  concerning  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Outlines  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Classification. — By  Linneeus,  plants  were  divided  into  the  Phanerogamia  or 
Flowering  plants,  and  the  Cryptogamia  or  Flowerk^s  plants ;  but  by  Jussieu 
and  the  followers  of  the  Natural  system,  a  tripartite  classiticatioii  has  been 
adopted  into  Dicotyledcmous,  Monocotyledonous^  and  Acotyledonous  plants  ;  the 
two  former  together  corresponding  with  the  Phanerogamia,  and  the  latter 
with  the  Cryptogamia. 

The  Dicotyledona  include  the  most  highly  developed  forms  in  the  vegetable 
world  ;  they  all  produce  true  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds ;  they  are  so  called 
because  the  seed  possesses  ttvo  seed-lobes  or  cotyledons^  which,  when  develoi)ed 
in  germination,  form  two  little  embryonic  leaves.  The  stems  of  these  plants 
are  formed  by  the  regular  growth  of  new  concentric  layers  of  vascular  and 
woody  tissue  deposited  in  succession  one  outside  the  other,  the  earliest  formed 
layer  immediately  surrounding  the  central  soft  part  called  the  pith,  and  the 
latest  formed  layer  being  tliat  placed  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle  or  bark  ; 
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hi»n(je  the  Dicotyledons  an?  also  named  Exfxjens ;  their  leaves  present  a  branched 
and  reticular  aVrangeniont  of  the  so-called  veins.  The  Dicotyledons  include 
the  iirviit  majority  of  the  Euro|X'an  flora,  comprehending  the  timber,  forest, 
and  fruit  trec^s,  shrubs,  and  most  of  the  flrm-stemmed  herDaceous  plants. 

The  Mon()cotyle<h)na  also  produce  true  leaves,  flowers,  and  se^ds  ;  but,  as 
their  nanu*  implies,  the  swd  hjis  (mlv  one  H€Ci}Aol)e  or  cotyledon^  which  germinates 
into  a  sin*:jle  embryonic  leaf.  Their  whole  structure  is  simpler  than  that  of 
the  l)ic*(»tyledona.  The  vascular  and  woody  tissue  of  their  stems  is  not  de- 
posited in  successive  concentric  layers  ;  but  is  collected  into  numerous  bun- 
dles, diflused  or  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  cellular  or  pithy  structure 
of  tin*  stem  ;  hence  these  plants  are  also  named  Endogenn,  Tneir  leaves  are 
characterize<l  by  a  i)anillel  arrangement  of  the  veins.  The  Monocotyledons 
are  fewer  in  number  than  the  Dicotyledons,  and  are  rarer  in  Europe.  *  Mono- 
cotyledouous  trees,  such  sis  the  bananas  and  the  palms,  are  found  only  in  hot 
countries.  Most  of  these  plants  are  herbaceous,  such  as  the  orchids,  the  iiids. 
amaryllids,  and  lilies,  the  asparagus,  ('olchicum,  and  arum,  the  sedges  Bsui 
the  extensive  and  varit'd  family  of  grasses,  including  the  bamboo,  sugarcane, 
rice,  maize,  wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats,  and  all  the  varieties  of  meadow-grass. 

The  ArotijlcdonH^  correspondinjj  with  the  Cr^'ptogamia,  produce  neither 
true  leaves,  flowers,  nor  seeds,  and  accordingly,  as  their  name  implies,  have 
no  seed-lobe  or  cot3'led<»ii.  Thev  are  n*i)roduc*t'd  by  much  more  simple  struc- 
tures, viz.,  single  cells,  ot1t<»n  (^uite  microscopic,  named  sjxrreii.  In  tlie  larger 
kinds,  a  stem  is  developed,  consistinjj  of  botli  vas(;ular  and  c*elluhu'  tissue,  w 
former  Ix'ing  in  that  ease,  either  collected  into  a  central  mass,  or  into  a  few 
larger  regularly  folded  mass(»s  ;  these  are  named  the  viutcidnr  Acotyledons: 
they  possess  leaves  or  leaf-like  parts,  sometimes  named  fromh.  In  other  and 
sinipler  kinds  of  Aeotyledons,  then*  is  no  vascular  tissue,  the  entire  plant 
being  formed  of  ci*lls  ;'heuet»  these  are  called  rellidar  Aeotyledons.  The  stem 
of  the  vascular  Acotyled<aia  and  of  (»ne  family  of  the  ct»llular  Rroup,  viz..  the 
mosses,  <rrows  or  increases  only  at  the  point  or  ajx?x  ;  hc'nce  tnese  have  been 
named  Arrotjcns;  whilst  the  remaining  cellular  fonns  have  neither  stem,  root, 
nor  leaves,  but  c(msist  of  a  fused  mass  of  cells,  called  a  tfiallus^  and  hence 
are  named  llKdloffcn.^.  Amongst  the  vascular  Aeotyledons  are  found  the 
Ivcopodiums,  or  club-moss»'s.  some  of  which  attain  the  height  of  trees ;  the 
terns,  some  of  which,  like  the  Cycas.  also  reach  a  great  height  and  size  ;  and 
lastly  the  «*quisetums.  To  the  Vellular  Aeotyledons  behmg  the  mosses,  the 
enormous  family  of  fungi,  including  the  large  iJoletuses  and  agarics,  the  truffles 
and  months,  arid  all  the  minute  microswpic  fungi,  such  as  the  Penieillium, 
Myivtum,  Oidium,  Botryllus.  and  others  ;  also  the  various  lichens,  and  lastly 
the  algav  or  cimferva',  some  of  which,  such  as  the  sea-weeds,  are  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  whilst  some,  like  the  Desmidea*,  Diatomacea?,  Oscillatorise,  Vol- 
v»K*iiue.  Protococci,  Monadiuje,  and  others,  an*  quite  microscopic ;  many  of 
these  have  Invn,  from  their  manifestation  of  movement,  erroneouslv  claKsed 
with  the  infusorial  animalcules.  Amongst  the  fungoid  group,  the  ^ycetozoa^ 
and,  amongst  the  confervoid  forms,  the  Vdtrionia^  occupy  a  aoubtful  position 
Ivtween  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Stnirtui'f  mid  Ftmrtlona  of  l^Iants, — Plants,  like  animals,  have  a  definite 
organization  and  struetun\  and  are  endowed  with  sjX'cial  functions  and  prop- 
erties, which  an'  the  subjects  of  study  in  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology. 
The  chanicteristi<'  functi»>ns  of  plants  an*  those  of  nutrition  and  reproduction ; 
for  in  the  few  iiistanci's.  to  l»e  hen*after  mentioned,  in  which  |)artial  or  general 
movements  oecur  in  them,  such  moviMnents  an*  involuntary  and,  when  their 
pur^xise  is  evident,  concur  in  one  or  oih»»r  of  the  two  projHT  vegetative  func- 
tions. The  <-hief  nutritive  organs  in  Exogrns.  Endogens,  and  Acnigens,  are 
the  nyi>(.t.  with  their  sott  terminal  al»*r>rbing  [siints  named  njitmtjioles.  the  stem^ 
and  its  hmnrhn.  and  the  htinn  nr  ffffOf  fromh.  The  roots,  the  proper  organs 
of  albiorptinn.  take  u))  water  holdimr  in  7<ohitirm  (*arl)onic  acid,  ammonia,  sul- 
phates, phosphates,  and  othrr  salinr  niaferials,  constituting  the  ultimate  food 
of  plants.  The  stem  and  bnmclies  cnuvt-y  these  materials,  now  somewliat 
tMiriehed  by  sulK^tanns  aln ady  rontfiin^d  in  thfr  plant,  upwanls  to  all  parts, 
in  the  form  of  the  aMtiidinir  siip.  Th**  Uav*-*  are  the  seats  of  the  active  elabo- 
raiive  vitiHi-ht^mical  pr«K-»-.MMS  of  tlif-  pl;ifif  :  it  is  from  their  surface  that  the 
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excess  of  water  is  exhaled  by  a  process  of  transjAratiorij  from  little  apertures 
or  mouths  named  stomates^  found  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf ; 
through  these  stomates,  the  leaves  may  also  absorb  vapor  and  gases.  In  the 
leaves,  also,  the  processes  of  asttimilatian  are  performed,  as  well  as  those  of  respi- 
ration^  which  in  plants  is  rather  an  assimilative  than  a  respiratory  act,  con- 
sisting essentially  in  the  fixation  of  carbon,  derived  froin  carbonic  acid,  to- 
gether with  the  elements  of  water  and  ammonia,  and  in  the  evolution  of 
oxygen.  These  processes  occur  under  the  intiuence  of  solar  light,  and  in  this 
way,  not  onljr  chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter,  but  other  ternary  and 
Quinary  constituents  are  prepared,  such  as  the  vegetable  acids,  the  carbhy- 
'  arates,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  cellulose,  and  lignin  or  woody  fibre,  and  also  the 
hydrocarbons  or  fixed  and  volatile  oils  ;  and  moreover  by  the  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen or  ammonia,  there  are  formed  those  most  important  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, gluten,  fibrin  or  legumin,  which  are  necessary  to  all  the  growing 
parts  or  plants,  and  which  are  stored  up  abundantly  in  the  seed.  The  fluids 
returned  from  the  leaves,  supply  mat(»rials.  chiefly  cellulose  and  lignin,  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  parts  of  the  stem  ana  roots,  and  so  assist  in  building  up 
the  passive  framework  of  the  plant ;  and  they  also  deposit  in  their  path,  by 

Erocesses  of  secretion,  special  chemical  compounds,  such  as  the  essential  and 
xed  oils,  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids  or  biises,  exemplified  b^'  quinine,  mor- 
phia, thein,  caffein,  and  asparagin  ;  <and  finally  even,  it  is  said,  throw  ofi*  by 
an  excretory  process,  chiefly  by  the  roots,  residual  substances  which  would  lie 
injurious  to  the  plant.  The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  evolution 
of  oxygen,  which  takes  place  in  the  mixed  assimilative  and  respiratory  func- 
tions or  plants,  are  phenomena  the  reverse  of  those  which  occur  in  the  respi- 
ration of  animals,  and  by  which  oxygen  is  absorbt^d  and  carbonic  acid  given 
oflT.  In  the  germination  of  the  seecl,  and  at  the  piTiod  of  perfecticm  of  the 
flower,  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  also  given  ofl'  by  plants.  In  the  absence  of 
light  all  parts  of  plants  are  said  to  exhale  carbonic  acid,  which  must  always 
exist  in  their  fluids,  and  then  escaix^s  decompositicm.  In  some  plants,  certain 
special  fluids,  more  secretive  than  nutritive,  constituting  the  so-called  laiex., 
circulate  in  peculiar  vessels  named  laticiferous.  The  reproductive  functions 
of  all  the  phanerogamic  plants  are  pt^rformed  by  the  agency  of  the  flowers,  or 
rather  by  that  of  their  most  essential  parts,  viz.,  the  ]>oUen  and  the  contents 
of  the  ovule^  which  are  brought  together  by  the  various  contrivance's  mani- 
fested in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  stamens,  anthers,  pistil,  and 
carpels.  The  petals  and  sepals  of  the  corolla  and  calyx,  when  present,  are 
supporting,  protective,  ornamental,  and  attractive  to  insects,  which  aid  in 
conveying  the  pollen  to  the  stigma ;  bracts,  stipules,  and  tendrils  are  also 
eflScient  or^ns  of  protection  and  support.  Bud.^  are  tne  means  of  multiplica- 
tion by  division  of  the  individual,  seeds  and  spores  by  a  true  repnKluctive  pro- 
cess. Within  the  fertilized  ovule  the  embryo^  with  its  one  or  two  cotyledons, 
is  formed.  In  the  cryptogamic  flowerless  plants,  instead  of  a  seed  containing 
an  embryo,  sporantjia,  or  other  organs,  appear  on  the  fronds  or  thallus,  and 
produce  within  them  the  so-called  spores.  The  nutritive  processes  of  the 
cellular  thallogens  are  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  woody  or  vascular 
parts. 

The  vegetable  textures  of  which  all  plants  are  built  up,  are  the  so-called 
icoody  fwwwe.  Fig.  47,/;  the  ViUfrular  or  tubular  tissue  or  ducts,  c,  rf,  e;  and  the 
cellular  tissue,  a,  6.  Certain  parts,  such  as  the  pith,  a,  the  cuticle,  6,  and  tlie 
embryo  of  the  higher  plants,  consist  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  /.  e.,  of  an 
assemblage  of  coherent  vegetable  cells.  Even  the  woody,/,  and  vascular, 
c,  d,  e,  tissues  are  produced  by  various  modifications  and  functions  of  such 
vegetable  cells.  As  aln^ady  mentioned,  the  thallocens  are  exclusively  com- 
posed of  such  cells ;  and  the  very  simplest  forms  or  them,  the  lowest  Algae, 
consist  but  of  a  single  cell,  or  are  unicellular.  Fig.  4(5,  b.  The  ovule  of  the 
highest  plant,  and  the  simple  spore,  are  but  difterent  evolutions  of  this  primi- 
tive vegetable  cell. 

Ultimately,  therefore,  all  the  vital  functions  performed  by  plants,  viz.,  the 
so-called  vegeUUive functions,  whether  nutritive  or  reproductke,  arc*  accomplished 
by  the  agency  of  cells.  A  vegetable  cell,  Fig.  46,  r,  consists  of  the  following 
parts  :  /Vr«t,  the  cell-contents  or  endoplast — a  soft,  usually  colorless,  fluid,  slimy, 
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or  f^ranulnr,  mass,  which  always  contains  when  crowins,  some  of  the  qaimn 
nitnKivnous,  albuminoid  matter  or  prolaplftiim,  ftUolut«Iy  easentlal  to  all  Titu 
activity:  the  outer  layer  of  this  eudoplast  Is  rather  finner  than  the  ieflt,tiit 
haa  been  naim-d  thvi' primordial  utricle;  within,  or  upon,  the  eodoplast  i«  fre- 


6, 0,  d.  a  siiinller  vesicular  l)ody  named 
r  two  iiurlfuli,  and  constituting  appar- 
ently a  sjK-i'ial  oentre  of  activity  or  gruwtli.  The  entire  endoplHst,  muB  de- 
scribed, is  thi'  csnential  imrt  of  c\'ery  vegi'tablc!  cell.  Outside  the  endoplast,  Is 
the  Kemiid  elcnieutary  part,  nainiHl  the  ifll-wnll  or  }ieriplit»l,  e.  d,  e,  which  is  at 
tirst,  always  thin,  hom'j);eneouH,  and  transparent,  anil  consists  of  the  ternary 

Fig-  47. 
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cellulose  tixsnc  ;  its  olllw  in  eviilciitly  jiniliirlivr  and  supj>ortinfr,  but  it  permits 
of  the  imiusiii::!;  of  diHHolve<l  niatiTiii'lo  iiihi  riml  ciut  of  tht^  ondoplaul  which  it 
surmuniln— iihyxinil  pnnn'HM-H  ■•sM-niiiil  In  iiiilntiiiu  and  growth.  The  cell  so 
cunstituti'd  niiiy  iilt^^r  in  ria-  and  hIhijh-,  miiy  cihiIi'hiv  with  other  cells.  Fig, 
47,  'I.  may  h:ivi'  itM  cvll-wall  ix-rrnritliil,  ''.  it  tliiikciic^l  hy  intcnial  deposits, 
d,  e,  or  it4  contt-ius  may  be  allt-n-d  in  lln'  tixwl  ilivii-Hc  ways.     Af^aiu,  it  may 
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multiply  itself  by  a  gradual  constriction  and  division  of  its  endoplast,  such 
divisiuQs  commonlj^  affecting  the  nucleus  also,  and  by  simultaneous  growth 
inwards  of  the  periplast  or  cell-wall,  so  as  to  cut  the  primitive  cell  into  two 
oellfl^each  of  which  may  again  undergo  a  like  process  of  subdivision,  Fig.  46,  &. 
Grouped  together  in  specially  arranged  forms  and  plans,  more  or  less  modified 
to  suit  various  purposes,  and  held  together  by  an  intermediate  cellulose  uniting 
substance, — such  cells,  yet  retaining  their  own  independent  powers,  though 
co-operatinff  with  myriads  of  others — serve  to  build  up  even  the  highest  plants, 
constitute  their  organs,  and  perform  their  various  functions,  nutritive  or  re- 
productive. *Or,  one  such  cell,  as  in  the  unicellular  microscopic  Algje,  6,  may 
embrace  within  its  minute  sphere  of  action  all  the  characteristic  vegetative 
PJfocesses — absorption,  elaboration,  and  respiration,  the  growth  of  its  own 
sample  structure,  and  the  reproduction,  by  division  of  its  endoplast  and  peri- 
plast, of  its  own  species, — thus  evincing  tne  close  relationship  of  reproduction 
^ith  nutrition,  and  the  unity  of  all  the  so-called  organic  or  organizing  pro- 
^^jjes.    Unless  in  the  case  of  the  Mycetozoa,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  naked 
protoplasm,  or  gymnoplasts,  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. . 

Besides  containing  all  the  chemical  elements  found  in  animals  (see  p.  86), 
^Ven  fresh-water  plants  may  have  a  certain  (quantity  of  iodine  in  their  compo- 
sition ;  whilst  the  marine  algae  contain  both  iodine  and  bromine. 

Resemblanees  between  Animals  and  Plants, — Living  animals  and 
plants  resemble  each  other  in  all  the  particulars  which  characterize 
bodies  belonging  to  the  organic  kingdom  of  nature.  They  ^re  both 
organized,  t.  e,^  composed  of  parts,  complex  or  elementary^  named 
organs,  destined  for  special  uses ;  or,  in  the  simplest  or  lowest  forms 
of  both  kingdoms,  they  consist  of  distinct  structures  or  tissues,  mani- 
Testing  vital  properties,  capable  of  being  called  forth  by  appropriate 
stimuli.  In  chemical  composition  they  likewise  present  a  general 
resemblance,  though  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  they  were  specially 
listinguished  in  this  respect.  Animals  were  known  to  contain  proxi- 
mate constituents,  named  quaternary,  because  supposed  to  consist  of 
Four  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — such  as  albu- 
men and  fibrin  ;  while  plants  were  said  to  contain  substances  of  ternary 
composition  only,  L  e.,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
But  plants,  as  is  now  well  known,  also  contain  albuminoid  substances, 
such  as  gluten,  legumin,  and  others,  which,  indeed,  constitute  their 
most  essential  living  parts;  whilst  the  ternary  compounds  formed  within 
them,  viz.,  woody  fibre  or  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  and  oil,  are  merely 
the  supporting  portion  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  or  deposits  in  the  gen- 
eral tissues  of  the  plant.  Moreover,  starch,  sugar,  and  even  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  cellulose,  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  latter 
in  the  skin  of  certain  of  the  Tunicata,  starch  and  sugar,  even  in 
the  highest  animals  and  in  man.  As  regards  their  vital  properties 
and  functions,  animals  and  plants  also  resemble  each  other,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  so-called  vegetative  functions,  both  nutritive  and 
reproductive.  Thus,  both  are  nourished  from  without,  by  processes 
of  absorption  and  interstitial  assimilation  ;  in  both  the  functions  of 
secretion,  excretion  and  respiration  are  observed ;  and  a  form  of  cir- 
culation is  present  in  most  animals  and  in  some  plants.  In  both  the 
phenomena  of  growth  take  place ;  in  both,  existence  is  of  limited 
duration ;  and,  in  both,  the  individual  springs  from  a  predecessor  or 
parent,  and  in  turn  assists  in  reproducing  new  individuals  or  offspring. 

Differences  between  Animals  and  Plants, — The  distinction  betW6€ 
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animals  and  plants  is  easy,  when  attention  is  limited  to  the  highest 
forms  in  each  kingdom  of  organic  nature ;  for  no  one  can  confound  a 
tree  with  a  quadruped.  In  general,  the  organs  of  animals  are  br 
more  complex  and  numerous,  and  more  specially  devoted  to  particalar 
purposes,  than  is  the  case  in  even  the  highest  plants,  the  organs  of 
which,  as  the  leaves,  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  single  leaf,  or,  as  the 
sepals,  petals,  and  even  stamens,  pistil,  and  parts  of  the  fruit,  are  bit 
modifications  of  the  foliaceous  organs.  So  also  the  tissues  of  animab 
are  more  numerous  and  more  complex,  and  the  animal  functions  more 
varied,  than  those  of  plants. 

But  at  the  lower  end  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  series  the  borders 
of  the  two  kingdoms  become,  as  it  were,  conterminous,  and  the  difficulty 
of  placing  in  their  proper  category  some  of  the  lowest  organized  forms, 
infusnrial  and  algaceous,  has  perplexed  both  zoologists  and  botanists. 
Besides  this  practical  embarrassment  in  regard  to  mere  classification, 
there  exists  a  real  difficulty  in  determining,  by  means  of  sharp  defini* 
tions,  the  differential  characters  between  animals  and  plants  generally. 
The  following  distinctions,  however,  are  those  usually  drawn. 

First,  animals  generally  possess  sensation,  consciousness,  and  Toli- 
tion,  whilst  plants  are  certainly  destitute  of  volition  and  consciousness, 
and  also  of  true  sensation  ;  but  there  are  a  few  animals  which  have  no 
volition,  as  the  Spongida,  and  some  perhaps  which  have  no  sensation, 
as  the  Gregarinida ;  again,  there  are  many  plants,  the  movements  of 
which  are  to  some  extent  adapted  to  certain  purposes,  though  they  are 
not  volitional,  such  as  the  climbing  plants,  the  sunflowers  and  others, 
which  turn  in  obedience  to  light  or  other  stimuli ;  and  there  are  some, 
such  as  the  sensitive  plant,  and  the  fly-catching  plant,  which  possess 
a  sort  of  excitability,  suggestive  of,  though  not  attributable  to,  tme 
sensibility  in  their  leaves. 

Secondly,  motion,  especially  locomotion,  is  a  great  characteristic  of 
animals ;  whilst  plants,  as  a  rule,  are  stationary.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain animals  which  are  fixed,  such  as  the  sessile  Polyzoa,  Girrhopods, 
Actinozoa,  Infusoria,  and  Spongida;  and  there  are  plants,  such  as  the 
Gentaurea  and  Berberis,  which  manifest  a  true  contractility  of  tissue, 
and  specific  motions  in  their  stamens;  other  plants,  such  as  the  Chara 
and  Yallisneria,  exhibit  remarkable  movements  in  the  contents  of  their 
cells;  whilst  many  of  the  forms  among  the  minute  Algse  manifest  active 
locomotion,  such  as  the  Volvox,  Oscillatoria,  Zygnema,  and  certain 
Monads.  Whether  such  movements  in  plants  are  due  to  other  causes 
than  contractility  is  not  known  ;  a  proper  contractile  tissue  is  certainly 
more  markedly  developed  in  animals,  existing  even  in  the  lowest  forms, 
such  as  the  Rhizopoda  and  Spongida. 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  differences  between  animals  and  plants, 
as  regards  their  food,  and  its  mode  of  preparation,  before  it  is  ab- 
sorbed. Thus,  animals  being  locomotive,  usually  seek  their  food, 
whilst  plants,  being  fixed,  find  their  food  at  the  spot  which  they  inhabit. 
But  there  are  sessile  or  fixed  animals,  and,  amongst  the  Algje,  moving 
plants.  Animals  usually  feed  periodically,  or  at  certain  intervals;  but 
plants  much  more  continuously.  The  food  of  animals  is  both  solid  and 
fluid,  and  the  solid  portions  require  to  be  dissolved  by  a  digestive  pro- 
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cess,  previously  to  being  absorbed;  the  food  of  plants  is  always  pre- 
sented to  thero  already  in  a  state  of  solution.  Animals,  as  a  rule,  re- 
ceive their  food  into  a  mouth  leading  to  a  distinct  stomach,  or  into 
some  other  internal  permanent  cavity,  as  in  the  Infusoria,  or  into  a 
temporary  cavity  only,  as  in  the  Amoeba  and  Actinophrys:  whilst 
plants  have  no  stomach  or  digestive  cavity  at  all,  but  absorb  their  food 
directly  at  some  part  of  their  surface.  But  even  this  obvious  distinc- 
tion is  not  universal,  the  lowest  Protozoa,  viz.,  the  Gregarinida,  not 
possessing  a  stomach,  or  even  a  temporary  digestive  cavity. 

The  chief  point  of  distinction  between  the  food  of  animals  and  plants, 
relates  to  its  source  and  chemical  composition ;  and  this  constitutes  a 
more  positive  ground  of  distinction  between  them.  Animals  require 
food  already  prepared  by  some  pre-existing  organism ;  that  is  to  say, 
food  composed  of  certain  proximate  constituents  named  organic  sub- 
stances, because  they  are  the  result  of  chemical  combinations  at  pres- 
ent only  known  to  occur  in  the  living  bodies  of  animals  or  plants. 
Animals,  therefore,  feed  upon  either  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  i,  e., 
on  organic  substances.  But  plants  feed  exclusively  on  inorganic  sub- 
stances, derived  from  the  atmosphere,  the  water,  and  the  soil.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  organic  food  of  animals,  for  they  too  re- 
quire air,  water,  and  certain  mineral  constituents,  is  highly  complex, 
consisting  of  the  quinary  substances  known  as  albuminoid  bodies,  or 
their  immediate  derivatives,  besides  the  carbhydrates,  starch,  and 
sugar,  and  the  hydrocarbons,  or  fatty  substances,  all  of  which  are  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  minute  division,  or  solution,  by  special  digestive 
processes,  and  are  then  assimilated.  These  substances  are  obtained, 
in  the  case  of  carnivorous  animals,  from  other  animals ;  in  the  case 
of  the  Herbivora,  from  plants ;  in  the  cavse  of  the  Omnivora,  from 
both  sources;  ultimately  they  are  always  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  food  of  plants,  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  saline  mineral  constituents,  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  which  binary  chemical  compounds  they,  by  aid  of  their 
vito-chemical  processes,  stimulated  by  light  and  heat,  combine  into  the 
carbhydrates,  to  form  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  woody  fibre,  the  hydro- 
carbonaceous  oils,  and  the  quaternary  and  quinary  nitrogenous  albu- 
minoid bodies,  such  as  thein,  legumin,  and  gluten.  Plants,  therefore, 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  forming,  as  the  highest  product  of  their 
vital  processes,  from  carbonic  acid,  w^ater,  ammonia,  and  sulphur,  albu- 
minoid matter — a  power  not  possessed  by  animals.  Plants  also  directly 
form  the  carbhydrates,  and  probably  from  these,  the  hydrocarbons ; 
whilst  if  animals  produce  these  bodies,  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  the 
decomposition  of  albuminoid  substances.  It  has  been  noted  that  the 
organic  acids  and  bases  formed  in  animals,  are  much  fewer  than  those 
met  with  in  plants,  and  that  but  a  small  number  are  common  to  both 
kingdoms. 

Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  chemical  processes  which  occur  in  the 
economy  of  animals  and  plants,  must  necessarily  differ,  in  accordance 
with  the  difference  in  their  respective  food.  In  animals,  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  food  once  digested,  absorbed,  and  assimilated,  un- 
dergo, under  the  influence  of  a  certain  temperature,  many  changes, 
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the  tendency  of  all  of  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  term  oxidatumj 
oxygen,  derived  from  without,  being  largely  concerned  in  those  cbangeS) 
and  the  ultimate  products  being,  when  such  changes  are  completed, 
chiefly  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphates.  The  whole  of 
these  changes  are  analytic.  In  plants,  the  inorganic  constitaents  of 
the  food — water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphates— once  ab- 
sorbed, also  undergo,  under  the  influence  of  light,  many  changes;  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  deoxidation^  oxygen  being  given  off  in  thepn^ 
cess,  which  may  be  characterized  as  Bynthetic,  Plants,  therefore,  baiU 
up  from  the  dead  or  inorganic  world,  the  organic  materials  of  their 
own  fabric,  and  also  those  which  alone  can  be  converted  into  the  sub- 
stance of  animals;  whilst  these  latter  restore  to  the  inorganic  world 
the  chemical  elements  which  have  passed  in  succession  through  die 
living  tissues  of  both  plants  and  animals.  In  this  way,  indeed,  the 
balance  between  the  two  great  subdivisions  of  the  organic  kingdom  is 
maintained,  and  the  continued  existence  of  both  insured.  The  germi- 
nating embryos,  and  the  flowering  parts  of  plants,  however,  give  off 
carbonic  acid ;  and  so  do  all  the  parts  of  plants,  during  the  absence  of 
light;  not,  as  may  be  suggested,  in  consequence  of  a  process  of  oxida- 
tion, but  because  the  carbonic  acid,  which  then  enters  them  as  food, 
is  no  longer  decomposed.  It  is  also  generally  alleged  that  parasitic 
and  other  fungi  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  off  oxygen,  both  during 
day  and  night ;  but,  as  regards  the  daytime,  this  is  doubted  by  some. 

In  conclusion,  the  broad  distinctions  between  animals  and  plants, 
consist  in  the  possession,  by  the  former,  of  true  sensibility,  conscious- 
ness, and  volition ;  in  the  further  possession  of  a  stomach ;  in  their  in- 
ability to  form  albuminoid  compounds,  or  other  organic  substances, 
directly  from  inorganic  materials ;  and  lastly,  in  their  absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  plants 
are  destitute  of  volition,  consciousness,  and  true  sensation ;  have  no 
stomach ;  can  form  albuminoid  and  other  organic  compounds  from  in- 
organic matter;  absorb  and  fix  carbon,  and  give  off  oxygen.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  as  a  rule,  animals,  in  accordance  with  their 
higher  functions,  possess  not  only  more  complex  organs,  but  a  much 
larger  number  of  component  tissues. 

The  form  and  structure  of  any  microscopic  organized  body,  will 
usually  sufiice  to  decide  its  proper  position  in  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  organic  kingdoms  of  nature,  provided  only  that  it  be  in  its 
fully  developed  condition ;  but  in  regard  to  germs,  whether  ova  or 
spores,  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion. 


RELATIONS   OF    THE   ORO.ANIC   WITH   THE   INORGANIC   KINGDOM   OF 
NATURE,    OR   OF   ANIMALS    AND    PLANTS    WITH    MINERALS. 

Plants,  and  animals,  including  man,  which  compose  the  organic 
world,  are  distinguished  from  the  inorganic  world  by  their  manifesta- 
tion of  *Mife."  The  Linn»an  definition,  *'Lapides  crescunt,  Yegetabilia 
crescunt  et  vivunt,  Animalia  crescunt,  vivunt  et  sentiunt,'*  t.  e.,  ^^ Stones 
grow,  Plants  grow  and  live.  Animals  grow,  live,  and  feel,**  also  ex- 
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presses,  though  imperfectly,  the  distinctions  between  the  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature;  for  mineral  substances  simply  increase 
or  grow  by  accretion^  plants  and  animals  grow  by  means  of  living  pro- 
cesses, whilst  animals  surpass  plants  by  possessing  sensibilttt/.  A 
closer  inspection  of  the  characters  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies 
reveals,  however,  a  series  of  important  differences,  not  only  in  their 
form  and  size,  but  more  especially  in  their  chemical  characters,  their 
structure,  the  nature  of  the  actions  which  take  place  within  them,  their 
mode  of  formation,  maintenance,  knd  increase,  their  duration,  and  their 
manner  of  production,  or  reproduction. 

The  form  of  organic  bodies  is  always  determinate;  that  of  some 
inorganic  bodies,  such  as  crystals,  is  likewise  determinate,  but  this  is 
not  an  essential  characteristic,  the  greater  number  of  them  being 
irregular.in  form.  Organic  bodies  do  not  present  strictly  geometrical 
forms,  and  have  more  or  leas  curved  outlines  and  surfaces;  whilst,  as 
a  rule,  inorganic  bodies,  when  of  determinate  shape,  have  geometrical 
forms,  plane  surfaces,  and  straight  outlines ;  but  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions of  crystals  having  curved  surfaces,  viz.,  the  diamond,  dolo- 
mite, and  spathic  iron ;  and  inanimate  matter  sometimes  presents  a 
tendency  to  assume  a  more  or  less  spheroidal  shape.  The  simplest 
forms  of  organic  bodies  present  a  universal  tendency  to  a  spheroidal, 
oval,  or  ovoid  shape;  but  linear  forms  prevail  in  the  more  highly 
developed  species ;  ramification  and  repetition  of  parts  are  common, 
and  very  frequently  spiral  forms  are  seen,  either  in  parts  or  in  entire 
organisms.  A  bilateral  symmetry  is  likewise  almost  always  apparent ; 
though  this  also  is  met  with  in  the  inorganic  crystalline  bodies.  The 
irregularly  formed  inorganic  bodies  have  irregular  surfaces,  and  are 
without  symmetry. 

In  sizcy  organic  bodies  are  determinate,  each  species  within  certain 
dimensions.  Inorganic  bodies  having  crystalline  forms,  are  also  lim- 
ited in  size,  but  they  exhibit  wider  individual  deviations  in  this  respect ; 
whilst  the  non-crystalline  inorganic  bodies  have  no  determinate  bulk. 

Organic  bodies  contain  no  chemical  elements  beyond  those  which  are 
found  in  the  inorganic  world ;  but  the  total  number  of  elements  con- 
tained in  all  the  organic  compounds,  is  fewer  than  that  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Organic  bodies  present  a  striking 
uniformity  of  composition ;  most  of  them  being  ternary,  consisting  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  a  certain  number  quaternary,  con- 
taining, in  addition,  nitrogen ;  and  a  few  only,  absolutely  essential  to 
organization,  quinary,  containing  likewise  sulphur  or  iron.  Inorganic 
bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  a  far  greater  variety  in  their  com- 
ponent elements ;  they  also  present  a'  greater  variety  in  their  atomic 
constitution,  being  not  only  ternary,  quaternary,  or  quinary,  but  fre- 
quently binary  or  simple. 

The  compound  chemical  substances  contained  in  or  derived  from 
organized  bodies,  are  named  organic  compounds,  and  are  treated  of  in 
so-called  Organic  Chemistry,  Their  chemical  constitution  is  more  com- 
plex than  that  of  inorganic  substances,  and  their  properties  are  more 
various.  Though  composed  of  but  a  few  elements — chiefly,  as  already 
stated,  of  these  four,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — they 
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are  characterized  by  the  high  number  of  atoms  of  those  elementii 
which  enter  into  their  composition  ;  so  that,  e.  g,y  whilst  only  one  Mm 
of  carbon,  or  two  of  hydrogen,  are  combined  with  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  no  less  than  six  atoms  of  carbon,  twelve  of 
hydrogen,  and  six  of  oxygen,  enter  into  the  formation  of  grape  sugir. 
The  molecules  of  organic  substances,  i.  e.,  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
atoms  of  each  element  which  they  contain,  are  therefore  larger  than 
the  molecules  of  inorganic  chemical  compounds.     In  both  organic  and 
inorganic  chemistry,  certain  radicals  are  supposed  to  enter  into  oom- 
bination  in  fixed  proportions,  with  some  single  element,  such  as  oxy- 
gen, chlorine,  or  even  a  metal.     In  organic  chemistry,  such  radicids 
are  always  compound,  consisting  themselves  of  two  elements,  as  fur 
example,  cyanogen,  which  is  a  compound  radical  containing  carbon 
and  nitrogen ;  but  such  compound  radicals  also  exist  amongst  inor- 
ganic bodies,  as  e.  g.^  cyanogen  itself,  when  made  synthetically  from 
inorganic  matter,  and  also  ammonium,  which  is  composed  of  hydroeen 
and  nitrogen.     Until  comparatively  recent  times,  a  broad  distjnctioii 
was  supposed  to  exist  between  all  organic  chemical  compounds,  or  the 
substances  immediately  derived  from  their  decomposition,  and  purely 
inorganic  chemical  substances,  the  former  being  believed  to  be  alone 
producible  by  vital  actions.     But  the  distinction  has,  in  regard  to 
many  substances  at  least,  been  completely  effaced  by  the  discoveries 
of  Wohler,  and  more  especially  by  the  labors  of  Berthelot  and  others. 
The  former  chemist  first  showed  that  urea  is  identical  with  cyanate  of 
ammonia,  which  can  be  artificially  produced,  and  hence  is  named  arti- 
ficial urea.     Ammonia,  formerly  supposed  to  be  producible  only  from 
the  decomposition  of  previously  organized  matter,  can  now  be  obtained 
from  inorganic  materials,  by  first  making  carbon  and  nitrogen  unite 
artificially,  under  the  influence  of  carbonate  of  potash,  to  form  cyano- 
gen (in  cyanide  of  potassium),  which,  decomposing  with  water,  yields 
ammonia.     Again,  tartaric  and  oxalic,  and  some  other  organic  acids, 
and  even  alcohol,  have  been  made  artificially  by  a  series  of  syntbeUe 
steps,  without  the  intervention  of  any  vital  process,  or  the  employment 
of  any  organic  substance,  or  the  product  of  any  previous  vital  action. 
Thus,  acetylene  (CJI,)  is  formed  by  electric  sparks  passed  from  car- 
bon points  through  hydrogen  gas ;  this  acetylene  is  made  to  combine 
with  copper,  and  then,  when  Hubjectcd  further  to  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  produces  ethylene  (C^Hi);  the  ethylene,  united  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  forms  a  compound  ((^yi^SO^),  which,  when  diluted  with 
water  and  distilleil,  givi?H  off*  alcohol  (CjHgO).    It  would  therefore  seem 
possible  that  other  and  hi^rher  so-called  organic  compounds,  such  as 
sugar,  quinine,  and  oven  albuiif^en,  may  hereafter  be  artificially  pro- 
duced from  inorganic  materialH  only.    These  researches  already  suffice 
to  show  that  the  synthetic  actionn,  by  which  plants  build  up  organic 
substances  from  inorganic  elements,  are  similar  in  nature  to  those 
which  have  been  devJHed  by  man  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  chemical 
molecular  attractions  eniploycfd  or  operating  in  each,  are  identical. 
So,  also,  the  analytic  or  decompoHing  proccHses  of  the  chemist,  are 
paralleled  in  the  laboratory  f»r  the  living  organic  world ;  for  sugar  in 
solution,  at  certain   tenipeiutureH,  under  the  influence  of  the  yeast 
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fongus,  Torula  eerevvnce  (supposed  to  be  one  form  of  the  Penicillium 
flaucum)y  produces  alcohol ;  at  lower  temperatures,  under  the  action 
>f  the  vinegar  plant.  Mother,  or  Mycoderma  aceti  (said  to  be  another 
Form  of  PenicUlium  glaucum),  it  yields  acetic  acid ;  and  in  the  pres- 
mce  of  Oidium  lactu  (likewise  referred  by  some  to  the  same  fungus), 
lactic  acid.  These  facts,  moreover,  furnish  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  chemical  force  acting  in  the  organic  world,  and  that  which  is  arti- 
Scially  set  in  operation  by  man. 

Furthermore,  organic  bodies,  with  the  large  number  of  their  atoms, 
md  their  complex  molecular  constitution,  are  extremely  liable  to  de- 
jompimtian^  as  exhibited  in  various  ways;  thus  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unstable  or  prone  to  putrefaction,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  likewise  inorganic  compounds  of  most  unstable  charac- 
ter. The  action  of  heat  on  organic  compounds  is  invariably  com- 
pletely destructive,  their  elements  being  resolved  into  other  and 
simpler  compounds,  such  as  the  products  of  destructive  distillation  or 
lecomposition,  which,  on  the  withdrawal  of  heat,  do  not  reunite  to 
form  the  original  complex  organic  substance;  wood,  e.g.y  gives,  by 
listillation,  tar,  methylic  alcohol,  benzole,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  and 
sertain  gaseous  substances;  and,  if  completely  burnt,  yields  carbonic 
icid  and  water,  which  substances  do  not  reunite  to  form  wood.  Most 
inorganic  bodies  are  comparatively  stable,  and  do  not  undergo  putre- 
faction; moreover,  though  always  changed  in  condition,  and  frequently 
lecomposed,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  elevated  temperatures, 
they  may,  and  often  do,  relapse  into  their  original  state  when  the 
temperature  is  again  lowered. 

Organic  bodies  are  still  further,  and  more  distinctly,  characterized 
by  their  Btraeiurey  which  is  always  heterogeneous.  Thus,  organic 
bodies  are  composed  of  diiferent  parts  named  organs  and  tissues,  each 
bearing  a  certain  relation  to  the  rest,  having  peculiar  uses,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  solid,  fluid,  and  even  gaseous  materials,  and 
not  exclusively  of  one  or  other  condition  or  kind  of  matter;  the  solids 
serve  to  support  and  hold  together  the  organs  or  tissues,  and  to  con- 
tain the  fluid  parts;  whilst  the  fluid  parts,  which  hold  the  gases  in 
solution,  are  necessary  for  the  diffusion  of  nutritive  materials  amongst 
the  solids.  The  organs  and  tissues  themselves  are  not  homogeneous, 
bat  also  consist  of  organic  structural  elements,  frequently  of  the  so- 
called  vesicular,  or  naked,  nucleated  cells,  and  other  parts,  exhibiting 
minute  but  regular  and  definite  details  of  structure,  the  whole  being 
usually  inclosed  in  a  general  investment.  The  simplest  animals  and 
plants,  and  the  animal  germs  and  vegetable  spores,  likewise  exhibit 
such  definite  structure,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  either  of  cysto- 
plasts  or  gymnoplasts,  i.  e.,  of  vesicular  or  naked  nucleated  cells. 
Even  simple  nuclei,  and  the  primitive  protoplasm,  consist  of  elemen- 
tary granules. 

It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  this  definite  cell-structure,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  obvious  '^  organization,"  and  perhaps  also  the 
formation  of  protoplastic  nuclei  and  granules,  are  not  merely  neces- 
sary conditions  of  "life"  or  "  vital  action,"  but  are  themselves  products 
of  8och  action,  assimilative  and  formative,  metabolic  and  metamorphic. 
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Without  such  organic  vital  action,  perhaps  the  development  of  organ- 
izable  substance  is  not  conceivable,  certainly  not  that  of  organised 
structure ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  mind  is  driven  to  the  assomption 
or  inference  that  some  peculiar  force,  superadded  to  the  inorganie 
forces  of  nature,  is  here  in  action.  Now,  inorganic  bodies  have  no 
such  structure;  not  even  a  crystal  exhibits  it  when  examined  by  the 
eye  or  by  the  microscope;  its  substance,  even  to  the  minutest  mole* 
cule,  is  homogeneous,  although  a  few  examples  occur  of  crystalliied 
bodies,  such  as  ice,  having  minute  drops  of  fluid  or  gaseous  matter 
confined  in  little  chasms  in  their  interior.  But  inorganic  bodies, 
generally  are  composed  either  of  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  matter,  the 
particles  of  which  are  simply  held  together  or  are  intermingled. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  or  structure  of  organic  bodies,  as 
compared  with  the  homogeneous  substance  of  the  molecules  of  in- 
organic bodies  of  the  most  regular  form,  such  as  crystals,  is  connected 
with  the  tendency  and  necessity  of  the  former,  during  their  life,  to 
undergo  ceaseless  internal  motion^  and  constant  chaiige;  whilst  the 
latter,  when  once  formed,  may  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  The  inmost  substance  of  an  organic  body  continually 
suffers  those  changes — changes  of  absorption  and  assimilation  of  new 
material,  and  removal  of  old  material  —  which  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  vital  action;  whilst  the  material  of  an  inorganic  body,  so 
long  as  it  preserves  its  individuality,  continues  unaltered.  An  or- 
ganic body  is  nourished  and  grows;  an  inorganic  body  merely  in- 
creases in  size.  The  nutrition  and  growth  of  an  organic  body,  are 
accomplished  by  an  interstitial  process  of  waste  and  repair,  and  by 
evolution  of  new  elementary  parts,  both  processes  depending  opon 
a  deposit  and  accretion  of  new  selected  material  around  or  within  each 
elementary  constituent  of  its  organized  structure,  or,  as  it  has  been 
said,  by  intussusception;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inorganic  body, 
whether  crystalline  or  non-crystalline,  simply  increases  by  the  juxta> 
position  or  supcraddition  of  like  matter  upon  its  surface,  t.  e.,  by  an 
accretion  to  its  general  or  external  surface  only. 

Organic  bodies  possess,  in  their  perfect  condition,  powers  which  are 
only  called  into  activity  by  stimuli,  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
react,  as  in  the  case  of  the  germ,  or  seed.  These  powers  do  not  last 
indefinitely;  but  they  may  remain  dormant  for  a  long  period,  even  for 
thousands  of  years,  in  the  case  of  seeds,  without  being  extinguished. 
Inorganic  bodies  retain  their  own  properties,  however,  for  indefinite 
periods. 

Organic  bodies,  manifesting  life,  are  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
health  and  disease.  Moreover,  their  duration  is  limited ;  the  individ- 
ual animal  or  plant,  however  complex,  or  however  simple,  ultimately 
dies;  whilst  inorganic  bodies  either  remain  unchanged,  enduring  in- 
definitely, or,  if  they  undergo  decomposition,  it  is  in  order  that  their 
elements  may  assume  conditions  of  more  perfect  stability. 

To  maintain  the  continued  presence,  on  the  earth,  of  organic  bodies, 
which,  subject  as  they  are  to  individual  death,  have  a  limited  dura- 
tion, the  reproduction  of  the  species  is  provided  for.  Hence  the  last 
characteristic  of  organic  bodies,  as  compared  with  inorganic,  is  this : 
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and  chemical  kind,  occur  in  the  transference  of  dissolved  material  bj 
osmosis  and  dialysis  through  the  body ;  in  the  transmission  of  sensory 
and  motor  impressions  along  the  nervous  substance ;  in  the  passage  of 
electrical  currents  through  the  tissues ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  intimate  and 
incessant  changes  of  nutrition.  These  movements,  thus  grouped  to> 
gether,  are  vito-chemical  or  vito-physical ;  and  belong  to  a  class  in 
which  perhaps,  hereafter,  even  muscular,  ciliary,  sarcodic  and  pn^ 
toplasmic  movements  will  find  their  place  and  aflSnities. 

MUSCULAR   CONTRACTILITY. 

Contractility,  speaking  generally,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  property 
by  which  a  living  tissue  is  capable  of  shrinking  in  certain  directions, 
so  as  to  undergo  a  spontaneous  change  of  form.  The  muscular  eon* 
tractiUty,  muscular  irritahility^  vis  musculoBa^  or  vh  innta^  is  possessed 
by  all  the  forms  of  muscular  tissue,  viz.,  the  striped  muscular  fibre,  the 
plain  or  unstriped  fibre,  and  the  contractile  fibre-cells.  This  most 
important  vital  property,  when  called  into  play,  produces  muicular 
contraction,  which  does  not  consist  of  a  shrinking,  condensation  or 
contraction  of  the  tissue  in  all  directions,  such  as  is  undergone  by  a 
mass  of  iron  in  cooling,  but  of  an  approximation  of  the  particles  in 
some  definite  direction,  viz.,  in  that  of  the  length  of  the  fibre  or  fibre- 
cells.  Hence  the  fibre  or  fibre-cell,  whilst  it  shortens  itself,  always 
increases  in  thickness. 

Contractility  is  distinguished  from  mere  elasticity  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  property  of  a  living  tissue  only,  i.  e.,  a  vital  property,  whilst 
•elasticity  is  a  physical  property  which  persists  in  a  tissue  after  death 
until  decomposition  or  desiccation  destroys  it.  Moreover,  elasticity 
merely  requires  for  its  exercise  that  the  elastic  part  should  be  pre- 
viously extended,  whereas  contractility  demands  the  agency  of  some 
external  exciting  cause  or  influence,  which  is  called  a  stimulus.  Hence 
the  term  muscular  excitahility  occasionally  used. 

The  stimuli  capable  of  exciting  the  property  of  muscular  contractQ- 
ity  are  very  various.  Some  are  mechanical,  such  as  a  weight,  a  blow, 
or  a  scratch  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  even  a  sharp  knock  on  a 
muscle  in  the  living  body ;  heat  or  cold,  especially  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  also  act  as  stimuli ;  the  chemical  stimuli  are  acids,  alka- 
lies, or  mineral  salts;  vegetable  irritants  also  act,  such  as  mustard; 
■electrical  stimuli,  such  as  the  galvanic  current  and  electrical  shocks; 
and,  lastly,  the  vital  stimuli,  originating  in  or  acting  through  the  ner- 
vous system,  such  as  the  reflex,  emotional,  ideational  and  volitional 
stimuli.  It  is  by  means  of  these  vital  stimuli  that  the  muscular  tissues 
are  most  frequently  excited  to  contract  in  the  living  body. 

These  stimuli  may  be  applied  either  directly  to  the  muscles,  or  in- 
directly through  the  nerves ;  thus,  when  the  prepared  hind-limb  of  a 
frog  is  so  removed  from  the  body,  that  a  portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
in  an  uninjured  state,  projects  from  its  upper  end,  a  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  electrical  stimulus  may  be  applied  either  directly  to  the 
muscles,  and  will  make  them  contract,  or  they  may  be  applied  indi- 
rectly to  the  projecting  nerve,  with   the  same,  and  even  with  more 
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striking  effect,  so  long  as  the  nerve  retains  its  own  vital  properties. 
In  the  former  case,  the  contraction  is  named  idio-muscular  ;  in  the 
latter,  neuro-mtLScular.  The  nerve  itself  is  said  to  conduct  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  muscle ;  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  nerve  is  probably 
excited  by  the  stimulus,  a  certain  change  takes  place  in  it,  and  this 
change  is  propagated  along  the  nerve.  Even  in  the  so-called  direct 
stimulation  of  a  muscle,  the  nerves  contained  within  it  may  be  con- 
cerned, so  as  to  constitute  that  also  a  case  of  indirect  stimulation. 

Certain  chemical  stimuli,  such  as  alkaline  solutions,  act  equally 
well,  if  applied  either  to  the  muscle  or  to  the  nerve ;  some,  such  as 
alcohol,  creasote,  and  lactic  acid,  act  almost  solely  through  the  nerves; 
whilst  others,  as  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia,  operate  powerfully 
and  almost  exclusively  on  the  muscle,  but  hardly  at  all  through  the 
nerve.  Over-stimulation,  as,  for  example,  repeated  electrical  and 
powerful  discharges,  temporarily  destroys  the  contractility.  So  like- 
wise portions  of  muscle  subjected  to  extreme  weight  lose  their  con- 
tractility. Moderate,  but  numerous  and  rapid,  electric  shocks  pro- 
duce a  state  of  continuous  contraction,  known  as  tetany^  ;  in  the  frog, 
at  least  15  shocks  per  second  are  necessary  to  tetanize  the  muscles ; 
with  about  100  shocks  per  second  the  tetanus  ceases,  but  it  is  again 
induced  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current.  A  uniform  con- 
tinuous current  does  not  maintain  the  original  amount  of  contraction, 
the  muscle  gradually  lengthening  again  somewhat.  A  muscle  ex- 
hausted by  long-continued  stimulation,  recovers  its  contractility  after 
sufficient  rest;  this  is  also  true  of  muscles  recently  separated  from  the 
body.  But  in  atrophied  muscles,  in  which  the  transverse  striae  are 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  fibre  filled  with  fat  particles  (fatty  degener- 
ation), there  is  no  contractile  power  remaining. 

The  phenomena  which  characterize  muscular  contraction,  have  been 
chiefly  studied  in  the  striped  muscular  fibres  of  animal  life.  '  The  act 
of  contraction  usually  begins  at  either  end  of  a  fibre,  but  often  at  one 
or  more  intermediate  spots.  When  a  single  fibre  undergoes  contrac- 
tion, a  slightly  darker  spot  first  appears  at  some  point  of  its  border; 
this  spreads  across  the  whole  diameter  of  the  muscle,  and,  on  careful 
examination,  it  is  seen  that  the  transverse  striae  become  finer,  and  are 
drawn  closer  together,  becoming  twice  or  even  four  times  as  close  as 
in  the  relaxed  fibre;  this  action,  the  limits  of  which  are  well  defined, 
then  continues  to  spread  each  way  through  the  fibre,  by  a  wave-like 
progression,  parts  of  the  fibre  becoming  contracted,  whilst  other  parts 
are  assuming  a  relaxed  form.  The  changes  thus  described,  and  the 
accompanying  approximation  of  the  transverse  strise,  appear  to  be 
due  to  a  corresponding  shortening  of  all  the  component  fibrils  of  a 
single  fibre,  and  the  general  result  is  a  shortening  of  the  whole  fibre, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  thicker  in  its  contracting  portions. 
Supposing  the  ends  of  the  fibre  to  be  free,  it  still  continues  soft  and 
flexible;  but  when  muscular  fibres,  as  in  a  perfect  muscle,  are  attached 
at  their  two  ends,  then  their  substance  becomes  firm  and  hard,  as  may 
be  felt  during  the  contraction  of  a  living  muscle  in  the  arm.  This 
increased  firmness  is  due  to  increased  tension  of  the  fibres,  and  does 
not  imply,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  any  important  condensation 
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of  the  muscular  substance ;  for  experiments  show  that  this  is  veiy 
slight,  if  it  occurs  at  all.  Thus,  the  arm  of  a  man  has  been  inclosed 
in  a  glass  cylinder  having  a  narrow  upright  glass  tube  connected  with 
it,  the  part  of  the  cylinder  not  occupied  by  the  arm  being  filled  with 
water  (Glisson);  again,  the  prepared  hind-limb  or  limbs  of  frogs,  hare 
been  suspended  in  a  bottle  of  water,  provided  with  an  upright  capillur 
tube  connected  with  its  neck  (Sharpey,  Weber,  Valentin,  and  others). 
The  muscles  of  the  arm  have  been  then  brought  into  play,  or,  the 
muscles  of  the  frog's  limbs  have  been  excited  to  contract  by  electrictl 
currents  passed  into  them  along  wires  properly  fixed  for  that  purpose; 
and  any  change  in  their  bulk,  indicated  by  a  fall  in  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  upright  tubes,  has  been  noted.  By  most  observers  (Prt- 
vost,  Dumas,  Matteuci,  Sharpey),  it  is  stated  that  no  diminution  of 
bulk  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  but  according  to  Ermann, 
Weber,  and  Valentin,   a  diminution,   scarcely  perceptible  in  carefnl 

experiments,  amounting  only  to  from  j^^xfjs  ^^  ttjJtjtj  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^ 
the  contracting  muscles,  takes  place. 

When  a  muscular  fibre  relaxes  it  resumes  its  previous  length,  and 
at  the  same  time  diminishes  in  thickness ;  and  if  its  points  of  attach- 
ment remain  stationary,  or  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  the 
fibre  is  thrown  necessarily  into  zigzag  flexions,  specially  noticed  by 
Prevost  and  Dumas,  and  at  first  erroneously  supposed  to  be  prodaoed 
in  the  active  state  of  the  muscle,  and  to  account  for  its  shortenings. 
During  contraction  the  sarcolemma  of  each  fibre  is  passive,  and  ifl 
either  thrown  into  minute  folds,  or  else  displays  a  feeble  elasticity. 
The  contractile  property,  indeed,  resides  entirely  in  the  sarcode,  or 
peculiar  fibrillar  contents  of  the  tube  of  the  sarcolemma. 

According  to  Ilclmholz,  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  not  instanta- 
neous, but  a  certain  interval  of  time,  about  yJuth  to  ^^^th  of  a  second, 
elapses  between  its  stimulation  by  electricity,  and  its  actual  contrac- 
tion ;  this  he  names  the  period  of  latent  contraction  or  excitation.  The 
muscle  at  first  contracts  quickly,  then  more  slowly ;  and  it  takes  i 
longer  time  when  powerful  contractions  are  excited.  The  velocity  of 
the  wave  of  contraction  in  the  frog*s  muscle  is  about  forty  inches  per 
second  (Aby).  The  rate  of  motion  along  any  particular  musciuar 
fibre  is  such,  therefore,  that  its  contraction  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
simultaneous  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  in  any  given  muscle,  certain  fibres  are  undergoing  contraction 
whilst  others  are  at  rest,  an  alternation  of  labor  which  would  enable 
a  muscle  to  maintain  a  longer  effort  with  less  exhaustion  or  fatigue. 

The  amount  of  contraction  which  occurs  in  a  detaohed  frog's  muscle 
is,  according  to  Weber,  from  50  to  60,  or  even  80  per  cent,  of  its 
length ;  that  is  to  say,  the  muscle  shortens  to  one-half,  or  even  to  one- 
fifth,  of  its  length.  In  the  living  animal  and  man,  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance of  antagonistic  muscles,  and  to  the  structure  of  the  joints,  the 
muscles  shorten  themselves  only  about  one-third  of  their  length. 

In  the  frog's  muscle  the  maximum  amount  of  shortening  takes  place 
when  the  contraction  is  sudden,  when  the  muscles  are  not  fatigued  by 
previous  stimulation,  and  when  the  resistance  offered  by  weights  ap- 
pended to  them  is  slight. 
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The  striped  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres  present  certain  pecuUari" 
tieM  in  their  action,  and  so  do  the  muscles  of  the  heart.     Thus,  when 
the  heart  is  artificially  excited  at  any  one  point,  a  rapid  a^d  powerful 
contraction  of  a  large  part  of  its  walls  ensues,  quickly  followed  by 
relaxation,  and  then  by  a  succession  of  contractions  and  relaxations. 
TV^hen  similarly  excited,  the  unstriped  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestines 
contracts  more  slowly,  but  more  permanently.     In  non -striated  mus- 
cles generally,  the  contractions  induced  by  electrical  discharges  are 
partial  or  local,  slowly  induced,  sometimes  interrupted,  and  last  after 
the  stimulus  is  removed;   but,  in  the  striated  muscles,  rigid,  general 
contractions  quickly  occur,  continue  so  long  as  the  stimulus  is  applied, 
and   cease  suddenly  on  its  withdrawal.     Contractions,  induced  indi- 
rectly through  the  nerve-trunks,  are  more  sudden,  general,  and  ener- 
getic than  thos^  occasioned  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscle.    Some 
involantary  muscular  fibres  are  more  easily  and  powerfully  excited 
than  others,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  intestines,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  ureters,  even  cold  air  being  sufficient 
to  induce  contractions  in  them.     The  peculiarities  now  described  are 
manifested  also  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  different  kinds  of  mus- 
cular tissue  during  life.     Thus  the  voluntary  striped  muscular  tissues 
act  suddenly,  powerfully,  and  in  effective  combination,  whilst  the  plain 
involuntary  muscles  contract  much  more  slowly,  partially,  and  feebly ; 
as  witness  the  quick,  general,  and  energetic  movements  of  the  limbs, 
fingers,  tongue,  and  eyelids,  as  compared  with  the  slower,  more  local, 
and  weaker  movements  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines.   In  the  latter  organs  the  degree  of  contraction  is  likewise  about 
one-third*     The  contraction  also  presents  a  great  peculiarity,  viz.,  that 
of  being  propagated  onwards,  or  travelling  along  successive  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  by  what  is  called  vermicular  or  peinstaltic 
action.     It  is,  moreover,  in  these  and  other  cases,  excited  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  muscular  canals.     In  the  heart  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  the  imperfectly  striated  muscle,  probably  ,from  some  peculiar- 
ity of  its  nerves,  contracts  repeatedly,  in  regular  and  continuous  order, 
alternating  with  certain  periods  of  repose :  this  is  called  rhythmic  con- 
traction.    It  is  observed  also  in  the  lymphatic  hearts  of  the  frog,  and 
in  the  hearts  or  dorsal  vessels  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  force  with  which  a  voluntary  muscle  contracts,  is  very  great, 
much  greater  than  the  mechanical  resistance  offered  by  a  dead  muscle. 
It  is  equal  to  the  lifting,  through  a  minute  distance,  of  a  mass  six-. 
teen  to  seventeen  thousand  times  its  own  weight ;  but  as  the  distance 
is  increased,  the  weight  lifted  is  diminished.  This  force  is  exerted 
more  favorably  at  the  commencement  of  contraction,  and  gradually 
diminishes  to  zero,  as  the  muscle  shortens  to  its  extreme  degree.  The 
amount  of  force  depends  on  the  number  of  the  contracting  fibres, 
whilst  the  degree  of  shortening  depends  on  the  length  of  those  fibres. 

In  order  that  a  muscle  should  act  properly,  its  temperature  must  be 
at  a  due  elevation,  its  supply  of  blood  must  be  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  of  proper  quality,  and  its  nutrition  amply  provided  for  in  the 
intervals  of  contraction.  Arterial  blood  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
maintenance  of  muscular  contractility.     If  the  muscles  be  subjected  to 
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excessive  heat,  or  be  exposed  to  extreme  cold,  they  will  be  in  the 
former  case  exhausted,  and  in  the  latter  benumbed.  If  the  artery 
supplying  »  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  be  tied,  their  contractile  power 
is  destroyed ;  and  if  the  blood  be  venous,  or  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  it  will  impair  or  destroy  their  irritability. 

When  a  muscle  ceases  to  act,  it  relaxes,  or  again  elongates  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  position  of  the  bones  to  which  its  ends  are  at- 
tached;  and  muscles  evidently  possess  a  certain  amount  of  flexMUtf 
and  elasticity,  or  resilient  power,  to  adapt  them  to  the  changing  posi- 
tions of  the  limbs  at  the  joints,  and  to  the  various  conditions  of  length 
rendered  necessary  by  those  changes,  even  when  the  muscular  fibres 
are  in  a  state  of  inaction.  The  elasticity  of  muscular  tissue  is,  how- 
ever, very  slight,  and  it  diminishes  during  contraction.  It  would  seem 
to  be  much  greater,  but  much  less  perfect  in  its  action,  in  the  dead 
than  in  the  living  muscle.  Thus,  a  dead  muscle  requires  a  greater 
force  to  stretch  it,  but,  unlike  a  living  muscle,  does  not  return  to  its 
original  length  when  the  force  is  removed.  A  living  portion  of  muscle 
undergoes  an  extension  or  elongation,  when  a  certain  weight  is  ap- 
pended to  it ;  the  amount  of  elongation  with  moderate  weights,  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  weight,  but,  with  greater  weights,  the  effect  is  no 
longer  proportional ;  in  dead  muscle,  and  also  in  paralyzed  muscleSi 
the  relative  elongation  is  less.  The  physical  cohesive  potoer^  or  abso- 
lute strength  of  muscular  tissue,  increases  up  to  the  adult  conditioii| 
and  then  diminishes.  It  is  said  to  be  greater  during  the  so-called 
rigor  mortis,  but  it  decreases  some  time  after  death,  when  the  muscles 
tear  more  easily. 

After  a  muscle  has  contracted  a  certain  number  of  times,  a  sense  of 
fatigue  or  exhaustion  is  experienced  in  it, — a  sensation  which  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  sensorium  through  the  special  sensory  nerves  of 
the  muscle.  It  is  these  nerves  also  which  must  convey  to  the  mind 
accurate  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  muscle,  and  the 
amount  of  effort  which  it  puts  forth  in  any  particular  action.  It  is 
also  by  these  nerves  that  the  impressions  which  cause  the  sense  of  pain 
in  cramps,  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  muscle,  are  conveyed  to  the 
brain.  That  kind  of  sensation,  which  informs  us  of  the  amount  of 
action  in  a  muscle,  is  called  the  muscular  sense  ;  it  is  by  this  that  we 
judge  of  different  weights,  and  are  able  to  maintain  continued  muscular 
effort.  The  other  muscular  sensations  are  probably  only  modifications 
of  this  sense. 

When  a  muscle  is  quite  fatigued,  it  requires  rest  or  repose  for  the 
recovery  of  its  exhausted  irritability.  Excessive  exercise  of  a  mus- 
cle, with  due  intermediate  intervals  of  rest,  increases,  not  only  its 
contractile  power  and  facility  of  action,  but  also  tends  sooner  or  later 
to  an  over-nutrition  and  increased  development  of  its  bulk,  or  hyper- 
trophy,  probably,  as  is  supposed,  from  an  increase  in  the  size  of  its 
individual  fibres,  and  not  by  the  addition  of  new  ones.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  muscle  be  not  suflSciently  exercised,  it  falls  in  a  state  of 
atrophy^  or  wasting,  or  even  undergoes  a  fatty  change  in  its  fibres,  the 
striffi  of  which  disappear;  in  either  case,  its  contractile  force  is  di- 
minished and  ultimately  lost.     The  same  changes  and  loss  of  irrita- 
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bility  take  place  in  chronic  paralysis.  There  is  a  particular  condition 
or  state  of  slight  tension  of  healthy  muscles,  which,  beyond  their  mere 
elasticity,  accounts  for  their  retraction  when  they  are  cut  across,  and 
which  is  named  their  tonicity^  or  tonic  state.  It  is  persistent  only  so 
long  as  they  are  healthy,  and  remain  in  connection  with  the  nerves 
and  nervous  centres ;  for  if  the  nerves  are  cut,  or  if  the  nervous  cen- 
tres in  connection  with  them  are  destroyed,  the  muscles  lose  their 
tone  and  become  flaccid.  It  is  this  property  continually  in  action, 
which  serves,  more  than  the  elasticity  already  alluded  to,  to  keep 
antagonistic  muscles  in  a  due  state  of  equilibrium,  in  varying  positions 
of  the  limb ;  it  seems  also  to  be  by  a  powerfully-exercised  tonicity 
that  sphincter  muscles,  like  that  placed  around  the  outlet  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  are  kept  contracted. 

The  muscular  contractility  is  not  extinguished  immediately  after 
death,  but  is  retained  for  different  periods  by  different  muscles,  and 
in  different  animals.  For  example,  in  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  the 
reptiles,  frogs,  and  fishes,  it  may  last  for  many  hours,  or  even  for 
days ;  a  turtle's  heart  has  been  known  to  beat  three  days  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  In  warmblooded  vertebrata,  man,  quadrupeds, 
and  birds,  the  irritability  ceases  a  few  hours  after  death,  soonest  of  all 
in  birds.  The  irritability  lasts  longer  in  animals  just  born,  and  in 
hibernating  animals  killed  in  the  winter  during  their  sleep.  The 
more  active  the  respiration,  the  more  active  the  muscular  irritability ; 
but  the  more  dependent  also  is  this  irritability  upon  the  respiratory 
process,  and  hence  its  speedier  extinction  in  animals  the  respiration 
of  which  is  active,  and  its  longer  duration  in  those  the  respiratory 
changes  of  which  are  of  a  feebler  character.  In  the  human  body  the 
irritability  lasts  longer  in  certain  muscular  parts  than  in  others;  it 
disappears  first  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  then,  in  succession, 
in  the  intestines,  stomach,  urinary  bladder,  and  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  in  all  which  parts  it  is  lost  before  the  expiration  of  an  hour. 
It  afterwards  expires  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  first  in  the  trunk,  then 
in  the  lower  limbs,  and  lastly  in  the  upper  limbs.  It  continues  still 
later  in  the  left  auricle,  and  latest  of  all  in  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  the  uhimum  moriens  of  Galen.  It  is  totally  lost  within  seven- 
teen hours  after  death.  The  contractility  is  said  to  be  destroyed, 
sometimes  immediately,  in  cases  of  death  by  lightning,  or  by  violent 
injuries  to  the  nervous  centres.  It  disappears  only  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  carbonic  acid  gas  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Cold  air  or  water, 
and  narcotic  agents,  taken  internally,  are  said  to  hasten  its  departure. 
Narcotic  solutions,  morphia,  cyanide  and  other  salts  of  potassium,  and 
the  upas  poison  injected  into  the  blood,  also  lessen  or  destroy  it,  and 
much  more  rapidly  and  effectively  when  directly  applied  to  the  mus- 
cles, though  not  necessarily  when  applied  only  to  the  nerves.  Im- 
mersed in  sulphurpus  acid,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic 
acid  gases,  the  muscles  lose  their  contractility  partly  or  entirely. 
Venous  blood,  which  contains  much  carbonic  acid,  acts  as  a  poison, 
lessening  their  irritability ;  whilst  oxygen  and  arterial  blood  preserve 
it,  and  the  latter,  defibrinated  and  injected  into  a  limb  recently  dead. 
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will  even  restore  the  irritability  after  it  has  been  suspended.     Con* 
tractility,  as  already  stated,  is  wholly  lost  in  atrophied  muscle. 

Phenomena  accompanying  Muscular  Oontraetian. 

Certain  important  phenomena  accompany  those  changes  of  form 
and  condition  in  the  muscles,  which  constitute  their  so-called  contrae- 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  sound  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  muscles,  which  may  be  easily  heard  by  placing  one  finger  so  as  to 
close  the  ear,  resting  the  elbow  upon  a  table,  and  then  contracting  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm.  This  sound  has  been  well  compared  to  the 
rumbling  noise  of  distant  carriages,  and  is  called  the  muscular  sound ; 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  contracting  fibres  against 
each  other ;  its  vibrations  are  said  to  be  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six 
per  second. 

Another  phenomena  accompanying  muscular  contraction  is  thej^ro- 
duction  of  heat.  The  fact  may  be  shown  by  direct  experiments  with 
the  thermometer ;  but  the  exact  amount  of  elevation  of  temperatare 
can  be  more  accurately  measured  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric  appft- 
ratus,  of  which  the  contracting  muscle  forms  a  part. 

If  a  metal  ring  be  made  of  a  semicircle  of  copper  wire,  and  of  another  of  iron 
wire,  soldered  together  at  their  ends,  and  if  one  of  the  points  of  junction  be 
made  hotter  or  colder  than  tlie  other,  then  thermo-electric  currents,  i.  c,  eui^ 
rents  of  electricity  develoi)ed  by  heat,  are  produced  in  the  compound  metallic 
ring.  By  introducing  a  needfe  galvanometer  in  the  circuit  or  the  ring,  the 
direction  aud/orcc  of  such  currents  can  be  measured  for  each  degree  of  unequal 
iemiterature  in  the  two  points  of  junction. 

A  needle  galvanometer  consists  of  a  magnetized  needle,  suspended  horizon- 
tally bv  a  single  fibre  of  silk,  and  placed  under  cover  of  (jlnss^  means  being  pro- 
vided for  passhig  a  current  of  electricity  in  its  neighborhood  at  will.  A  circa- 
lar  card  or  disc,  marked  with  degn^s,  and  fixed  beneath  the  needle,  accurately 
registers  any  movement  which  takes  place  in  the  latter. 

Now,  when  a  curnnit  of  electricity  is  made  to  pass,  in  any  definite  direction, 
near  such  a  magnetized  needle,  the  latter  is  defiected,  or  turned  to  one  side  or 
the  other  ;  the  wire  through  whi(;h  the  electrical  curR»nt  passes,  itself  acts  like 
a  maj^uet,  and  tends,  by  virtue  of  nuitiial  attractions  and  repulsions,  to  cause 
the  needle  to  stand  at  right  angles  tf)  it.  The  direction  of  the  deflection  depends 
on  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  the  amount  of  deflection  on  the  force  of  the 
current.  If  the  observer  looks  down  upon  a  galvanometer,  with  the  north  pole 
of  the  magnetized  needle  turned  from  him,  and  a  current  of  electricity  be  passed 
alon^  a  neighl)oriu<<  wire,  above  the  needle,  also  in  a  direction  from  him,  the 
needle  will  deviate  to  the  left  hand  ;  but  if  the  current  were  passing  under  the 
needle  in  the  same  direction,  the  needle  would  deviate  to  the  right  hand.  If 
the  current  passes  Uiicanh  the  observer  above  the  needle,  the  needle  is  deflected 
to  the  right,  and  if  Moiv  it,  to  the  left.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  wire, 
along  which  the  current  is  made  to  pass,  l)e  lx*nt  into  an  oblong  horizontal 
loop,  within  which  the  needle  is  susiwuded,  so  that  the  current  passes  from 
the  spectator  aljove  the  needle^  and  returns  toward.^*  him  under  /t,  the  force,  which 
causes  the  needle  to  deflect  towards  the  left  hand,  is  doubled  ;  because  the  de- 
parting current  al)ove  the  needle,  and  the  returning  curnijit  IkjIow  it,  have  both 
a  tendency  to  make  the  needle  deflect  in  the  same  direction,  i.  f.,  to  the  left. 
By  coverinj^:,  and  so  insulating  the  wire,  and  by  multiplying  its  departing  and 
returning  bends,  by  coiling  it  up  an  immense  numlwr  of  times  into  the  required 
oblong  looj),  within  which  the  needle  mav  be  susj^'uded,  the  deflecting  force  is 
still  more  powerfully  increased  ;  and  in  tliis  way,  with  a  coil  of  very  fine  wire, 
many  thousands  of  yards,  nay,  even  some  miles  in  length,  exceedingly  feeble 
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electrical  currents  can  be  detected,  from  their  causing  the  deflection  of  a  deli- 
cate and  lightljr-suspended  magnetized  needlo.  Such  a  needle,  however,  sus- 
pended singly,  is  subject  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  which  would  derange 
or  arrest  the  operation  of  very  feeble  currents.  Hence,  to  prevent  this,  another 
needle,  of  equal  magnetic  power,  is  suspended  below  the  upper  one,  and  attached 
to  it  by  a  rigid  axis,  having,  however,  its  poles  turned  m  the  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  north  pole  of  one  being  under  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and  vice 
eer9€U  In  this  way  the  effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  are  neutralized  and 
the  needle  is  made  astcUic  and  ready  to  be  impressed  solely  by  such  currents  as 
may  pass  through  the  coil  of  wire  within  which  it  is  suspended.  Such  an  in- 
strument is  influenced  by  electrical  currents  of  every  kind,  whether  developed 
S'  ftiction,  thermal  influences,  chemical,  or  vito-chemical  action  ;  the  force  of 
e  current  is  always  measurable  in  degrees  upon  the  scale. 
In  order  to  apply  the  thermo-electric  test  to  the  measurement  of  heat  devel- 
oped in  a  living  animal  or  man,  a  U-shaixjd  piece  of  wire,  composed  half  of  iron 
and  half  of  copper,  joined  together  at  the  bend,  is  immersed  in  water  of  a  known 
temperature.  A  needle,  also  half  of  iron  and  half  of  copper,  is  thrust  through 
the  tissues,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  point  of  junction  lies  in  the  part,  the  rem- 
tive  temperature  of  which  has  to  be  determined.  The  iron  shank  of  the  U- 
shaped  wire  is  now  connected  with  the  iron  end  of  the  needle,  and  the  copper 
shank  of  that  wire  with  the  copper  end  of  the  needle ;  but  somewhere  in  the 
last-named  connection  the  galvanometer  is  inserted.  Any  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  metallic  junction  immersed  in  the  water,  and  that  em- 
bedded in  the  living  tissues  to  be  examined,  creates  a  current,  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  according  to  which  junction  is  hotter  than  the  other  ;  and  any 
elevation  or  fall  of  temperature  in  the  one,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  the 
acts  of  contraction  and  relaxation  of  a  muscle,  would  cause  proportionate,  and 
measurable,  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  electric  current. 

As  thus  determined,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  contracting 
muscle  in  warm-blooded  animals,  has  been  found  suflScient  to  raise  its 
temperature  by  1°  or  2° ;  in  4;he  frog  the  elevation  of  temperature  is 
rather  less  than  J°.  This  effect  may  be  partly  due  to  friction,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  chemical  combinations  taking  place 
in  the  muscle,  incidental  and  essential  to  the  act  of  contraction. 
Probably  these  chemical  changes  consist  in  an  oxidation  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  muscular  tissue ;  for  exhausted  muscle  contains  more 
creatin,  creatinin,  urea,  and  inosinic  acid,  than  muscle  in  a  state  of 
rest  (Helmholz) ;  the  substance  of  quiescent  muscle  is  neutral ;  that 
of  muscle,  after  frequent  contractions,  is  acid  (Du  Bois-Reymond) ; 
the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is  doubled  in  active  mus- 
cle. It  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  temperature  of  a  muscle  is 
lowered  at  the  beginning  of  a  contraction,  but  that,  after  a  few  sec- 
onds, a  rise  of  its  temperature  takes  place,  which,  in  a  tetanized 
muscle,  continues  after  contraction  has  passed  off.  Such  a  lowering 
of  temperature,  if  established,  might  indicate  an  absorption  of  heat, 
or  an  increase  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  muscular  substance  during  its 
commencing  action ;  whilst  the  subsequent  elevation  of  temperature 
might  be  due  partly  to  increased  chemical  changes  taking  place  after 
contraction  had  ceased,  and  partly  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  capil- 
lary circulation.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  said  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  work  performed  (Meyerstein  and  Thiry). 

The  living  muscular  tissue  has  also  important  electrical  relations. 
Thus,  it  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  it  is  also  extremely 
sensitive  to  that  agent,  being  very  easily  excited  to  contraction  by  it. 
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Moreover,  this  tissue  possesses  within  itself  natural  currents  of  elee- 
tricity,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  muscular  current;  and, 
lastly,  this  normal  current  is  more  or  less  disturbed  during  the  period 
of  contraction  of  the  muscle.  Such  currents  are  not  peculiar  to  niiu> 
cle,  but  are  most  marked  in  this  tissue.  Indeed,  in  all  live  musclei, 
when  quiescent,  in  small  portions  of  them,  even  in  the  minutest  shreds 
which  can  be  operated  upon,  electrical  currents  are  constantly  passing 
in  certain  definite  directions.  Their  presence,  their  direction,  and  th% 
disturbances  to  which  they  are  liable,  are  detected,  and  determined, 
by  means  of  extremely  delicate  galvanometers,  constructed  as  just 
described. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  place  the  pieces  of  muscle,  or 
other  tissue,  between  the  ends  of  the  very  fine  galvanometer  wire,  but  special 
contrivances  are  needed  to  conduct  the  current  from  the  soft  tissue  to  the  wire. 
In  two  glass  vessels,  Diagram  A,  containing  a  solution  of  common  salt,  are 
suspended  by  means  of  metal  holders,  r>i,  supported  on  glass  insulatins  rods, 
(7,  two  pieces  of  platinum,  j),  which  are  connected  respectively  with  tne  two 
ends  of  the  galvanometer  wire,  ri,  d.    Little  cushions  of  blotting-paper,  6,  sup 
ported  on  small  shelves  in  these  vessels,  but  rising  above  their  edge,  also  dip 
mto  the  solution  of  salt ;  by  absorption  of  some  of  the  solution,  they  form  two 
moist  surfaces  of  contact,  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  upon 
which  the  piece  of  animal  tissue  experimented  on  can  be  laid,  in  any  desired 
position,  by  means  of  a  thin  holder  of  glass.    If  the  two  moist  cushions  be  first 


Diafiram  A  (Vierordt).  ApparatiiB  for  detecting  the  existence,  direction,  and  utrfngth  of  tb«  Bovaal 
eltfctriral  current*  in  animal  tiMues.  j>,  one  of  the  platinum  plates,  dipping  into  the  nolntlon  of  f«lt,  ooa- 
tained  in  one  of  the  glas«  cells;  m,  metallic  connecting  rod,  supported  on  the  non-conducting  glaaa  rod,|^ 
and  connected  with  the  wire  cf,  of  tlie  galvanometer.  The  same  parts  are  seen  on  the  other  aide,  ft,  iotf- 
cates  two  small  cnshions  of  blotting-paper  which  dip  into  the  solution  of  salt;  s.  is  another  cushfon  moMr 
ened  with  the  same  solution,  which,  when  placed  on  the  cushions  6,  completes  the  galvanometer  drealt; 
but  no  current  passes,  as  there  is  no  chemical  action  set  up.  If  the  cushion,  s,  be  removed,  and  a  pleca  of 
liring  muscle  or  nerve  be  put  in  its  place,  instantly  a  current  is  formed,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvaooMv 
ter,  n,  «,  moves  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  shows  the  direction  and  force  of  the  current. 

connected  by  means  of  a  third  cushion,  s,  moistened  with  the  same  fluid,  the 
circuit  is  closed,  but  no  currents  are  produced,  the  galvanometer  needle  «,  «. 
remaining  qui(»scent,  and  the  whole  apparatus  being  m  a  state  of  chemical  and 
electrical  equilibrium ;  but  when  they  are  connectea  by  a  piece  of  Uving  animal 
tissue,  Diagram  K,  then  a  portion  of  any  currents,  which  may  exist  in  the 
tissue,  is  instantaneously  conducted  throu<2:h  the  lateral  moist  cushions,  the 
saline  solution,  the  platinum  plates,  and  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer.  The 
needle  immediately  deviates  to  the  left,  1,  2,  or  to  the  right,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  current ;  and  the  relative  amount  of  deviation  in  either  direc- 
tion, indicates  the  strength  of  the  passing  current,  and  the  changes  producible 
in  it.  In  such  experiments,  only  a  portion  of  the  intrinsic  currents  of  a  tissue 
is  diverted  through  the  galvanometer,  so  that  the  total  strength  of  such  cur- 
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rents  cannot  be  thus  ascertained  ;  but  their  relative  electrical  activity  in  par- 
ticular tissues,  under  various  conditions,  may  be  determined. 

The  muscles  of  the  Mammalia,  including  man,  give  very  strong  currents ;  but 
those  of  the  frog  are  usually  employed  in  experiments,  as  the  currents  in  them 
are  more  persistent.  An  oblong  piece  of  muscle  is  so  prepared,  that  its  longi- 
tudinal surfaces  correspond  with  the  sides  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  its  trans- 
verse sections  with  their  ends.  It  is  then  placed,  in  various  positions.  Diagram 
B,  1,  2,  3,  on  the  cushions  of  the  apparatus  just  described,  and  the  results  on 
the  galvanometer  needle,  gr,  are  watched.  When  so  placed,  it  is  also  made  to 
contract,  by  any  appropriate  stimulus,  and  the  effect  on  the  galvanometer 
needle  is  recorded. 

In  a  piece  of  living  quiescent  muscle,  Diagram  B,  1,  2,  currents  are 
found  constantly  passing  from   the  longitudinal  surface  or  section, 


Diagram  B. 
9 


Diagram  C. 


£?^ 


>— ^A-.*. 


Dhifrrain  B  (Vierordt).  Viewi*  of  pleo^i  of  muscle,  m,  pl«c<>d  on  the  cnsbioof,  b,  of  the  preceding  eppa- 
ratoK.  lo  three  different  poeitione.  In  1.  th«  pieee  of  mopele  hu  ite  cut  end  in  contact  with  one  enrtiion, 
end  ita  surfiioe  with  the  other;  in  2,  the  piece  of  muKle  heii  points  at  different  dist«Dre»  from  its  Ofntre  or 
rqnetor,  touching  the  two  co«hions;  in  3,  the  piece  of  niuwle  has  points  at  equal  disuncea  from  ita  equator 
In  eontaet  with  the  cushions,  when  no  current  passes. 

Diagram  C  (Author)  shows  the  direction  of  thu  normal  muscular  current,  both  within  and  without  the 
piece  of  muscie.  1,  2,  8,  three  cjlindrical  pieces  of  muscular  ti»ftu« ;  d,  the  axis  or  pole,  and  e,  the  equator 
of  each  piece.  The  black  curred  lines,  with  the  arrows,  in  1  and  2,  show  the  direction  of  the  muscular 
current  outside  the  muscle,  that  is,  as  it  would  pass  through  the  galTanometer  circuit.  The  dotted  curved 
lines  show  the  path  of  the  currents  within  the  pieces  of  muscle.  In  3,  the  dotted  curved  lines  show  lines  of 
equilibrium,  no  current  passing.  In  each  piece,  the  signs  +  and  — ,  show  the  electrical  states  of  the  equa- 
tor and  poles,  or  of  the  surface  and  ends. 

through  the  galvanometer,  ffy  to  either  transverse  section,  i.  e.,  from 
the  sides  to  the  two  ends  of  its  component  fibres ;  so  that  the  longitu- 
dinal surface  or  section  of  a  muscle,  or  the  sides  of  its  fibres,  are  posi- 
tive, +,  and  the  transverse  sections,  or  cut  ends  of  the  fibres,  are  neg- 
ative, — .  Within  the  substance  of  the  muscle^  however,  the  current 
passes  from  the  cut  ends  to  the  lateral  surfaces  or  sides. 

A  series  of  larger  diagrams,  Diagram  C,  will  better  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  course  and  character  of  these  currents.  The  strongest  cur- 
rents are  found  to  pass  from  the  middle  of  the  piece  of  muscle,  which 
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might  be  called  its  equator,  1,  e,  to  the  centre  or  axis,  dy  of  both  of 
its  two  cut  extremities  or  poles.     From  points  of  the  longitudinal  sur- 
face more  or  less  distant  from  the  equator,  to  points  of  the  ends  more 
or  le8s  distant  from  the  axis,  the  direction  of  the  currents  is  still  the 
same,  but  they  are  proportionally  weaker,  2.    When  two  points  on  the 
longitudinal  surface,  equidistant  from  the  equator,  are  touched,  8,  no 
current  is  evident,  an  equilibrium  being  established;  but  when  two 
points  unequally  distant  from  the  equator,  are  touched,  2,  a  feeble 
current  is  manifested  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  distant  point.    In 
the  same  way,  two  points,  at  either  cut  end,  equidistant  from  the  axis, 
3,  give  no  apparent  current ;  but  if  unequally  distant  from  it,  2,  they  do. 
To  explain  these  remarkable  electrical  currents  of  the  living  mus- 
cular substance,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  that  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  electrical  condition,  which  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  special  electrical  polarity  of  the  component  molecules  or 
the  disdiaclasts  of  the  sarcous  elements.     Each  molecule,  in  a  given 
longitudinal  row,  Diagram  D,  is  imagined  to  have  its  equatorial  or 
central  part  positive,  +»  and  its  two  ends,  or  poles,  opposed  to  the 
neighboring  molecules,  negative,  — .     In  this  case,  a  current  would 
pass  outside  the  molecules,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but,  within 

Diagram  D. 


SOGfOC^ 


Diagram  D  (Du  Boin-RftymoDd)  fhows  the  theorvtloal  electrienl  condltioD  of  the  molecalen  of 
tisHue.  Each  molecul<'  in  a  Mries,  la  auppoaed  to  b«  peripolar,  the  adjacent  enda  or  polea  being  nefcmtiw  or 
xninua  — ;  and  the  central  or  equatorial  part,  poaltire  or  plua  +.  The  plua  portion  ia  ahown  white  aad  ft 
marked  + ;  the  minua  parta  are  left  black,  and  are  marked  — .  The  arrowa  ahow  the  neoeaaary  dlroetioot 
of  the  normal  currenta  oataide  auch  an  arrangement. 

the  molecules,  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  Each  molecule,  in  such 
case,  would  represent,  in  miniature,  the  electrical  condition  of  the  en- 
tire piece  of  muscle.  This  supposed  condition  of  the  molecules  is 
named  a  peripolar  electrical  state.  It  exists  in  an  artificial  molecule 
made  with  a  zinc  equator  and  copper  ends  or  poles,  when  immersed  in 
dilute  acid. 

The  muscular  current  in  amputated  limbs,  also  passes  from  the  side 
of  the  limb  to  the  cut  extremity.  It  is  manifested,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  even  the  smallest  fragments  of  muscle,  and  also  in  the  fibres 
of  the  heart,  and  in  the  non-striated  muscular  tissues.  It  remains  for 
a  time,  though  weaker,  even  when  the  contractility  has  already  disap- 
peared. In  amentire  muscle,  the  ends  of  which  are  not  cut,  it  is  stated 
by  Du  Bois*Reymond,  that  the  currents  have  still  the  same  direction, 
passing  outside  the  muscle,  through  the  galvanometer,  from  the  sides 
or  natural  longitudinal  surface,  to  the  ends  or  tendons,  or  natural 
transverse  surfaces  of  the  muscle.  In  entire  limbs,  the  current  sup- 
posed to  be  the  resultant  of  the  combined  currents  of  the  several  mus- 
cles, runs,  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  from  the  tips  of  the  toes  to  the  trunk, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  entire  body,  from  the  coccyx  to  the  head ;  this 
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is  the  so-called  total  current  observed  by  Nobili.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  direction  of  the  total  current  in  the  Mammalia  has  the  reverse 
direction,  t.  «.,  from  the  head  downwards. 

It  is  farther  stated  by  Budge  that,  in  the  sartorius  muscle  of  the 
frog,  he  found  two  currents ;  one,  the  so-called  natural  current,  pass- 
ing in  the  muscle,  from  its  lower  to  its  upper  end,  and  the  other,  cor- 
responding in  all  respects  with  that  described  by  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
which  he  names  the  artificial  current,  and  which  he  says  is  present  in 
muscles  only  after  a  transverse  section  has  been  made  through  them. 
The  natural  current,  being  always  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  artifi- 
cial currents  pass  within  the  muscle,  from  the  cut  ends  to  the  equator, 
it  follows  that  the  former  strengthens  the  latter  in  the  lower  half,  but 
opposes  and  weakens  them  in  the  upper  half  of  the  muscle.  Budge 
enters  into  other  details,  which  cannot  here  be  described.  The  subject 
is  yet  open  to  much  further  inquiry. 

Portions  of  nerve,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  exhibit  precisely  similar 
currents  to  those  found  in  muscle,  and  these  follow  the  same  directions, 
though  they  are  weaker  and  more  diflScult  of  detection.  So  likewise 
pieces  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  give  similar  currents.  Other  parts, 
such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  offer  either  very  slight  or  no 
currents.  In  the  frog's  skin  a  current  is  developed,  which  is  opposite 
to  that  of  the  muscle;  for  the  section  of  the  skin  is  positive, 'whilst 
the  surface  is  negative. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  electric  currents,  present  in  living  muscular 
and  other  tissues,  is  not  understood.  They  are  doubtless,  in  some 
way,  connected  with  the  constant  molecular  chemical  changes  of  com- 
bustion or  oxidation,  which  occur  in  the  nutrition  of  the  living  tissues, — 
with  those  incessant  changes,  indeed,  which  arc  characteristic  of  life, 
and  without  which  there  is  no  life.  But  it  is  unknown  whether  such 
chemical  changes  are  the  coi^^equences  of  the  electric  currents,  i.  e., 
are  electrolytic ;  or  whether,  as  this  seems  more  probable,  the  cur- 
rents themselves  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  chemical 
changes.  The  nutritive  molecular  changes  are  doubtless  more  active 
in  muscle  than  in  nerve,  and  probably  more  so  in  nerves  than  in  the 
skin  ;  the  strength  of  the  electric  currents  obeys  the  same  order.  It 
is  possible  also  that  the  nutritive  changes  are  more  active  on  the  sur- 
face or  sides  of  the  fibres  than  at  their  centres  or  cut  ends  when  they 
are  divided,  t. «.,  that  they  are  more  active  on  the  surface  of  the  fibres 
which  is  found  to  be  positive,  than  on  the  parts  which  are  negative. 

The  electrical  current  proper  to,  and  constant  in,  healthy  quiescent 
muscle,  or  the  normal  muscular  current,  is  evidently  disturbed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle.  It  was  said  by  Matteuci  to  be  reduced  to 
zero,  or  even  to  be  reversed  in  direction  ;  but  by  Du  Bois-Reymond  it 
is  considered  merely  to  be  diminished,  the  needle  being  first  deflected, 
in  an  opposite  direction,  when  the  piece  of  muscle  experimented  on  is 
made  to  contract,  but  ultimately  being  merely  less  deflected  than  when 
the  muscle  is  at  rest.  This  diminution  of  the  muscular  current  takes 
place  all  the  same,  whether  the  muscle  be  excited  to  contract  by  means 
of  a  direct  stimulus,  or  by  means  of  a  stimulus  applied  indirectly 
through  the  motor  nerve ;  nor  does  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  whether 
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it  be  mechanical,  chemical,  or  electrical,  influence  the  result.  The 
electrical  current  used  to  excite  the  motor  nerve,  mav  be  derived  from 
the  contraction  of  other  muscles,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained  in  de- 
scribing the  so-called  rbeoscopic  frog's  limb. 

Caune  of  Muscular  CmUractility. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of 
muscular  contraction,  but  all  may  be  dismissed  as  being  unsatisfactory, 
and  at  present  our  real  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the 
phenomenon  itself,  and  to  certain  of  its  conditions  and  accompani- 
ments.    Two  very  opposite  general  views  have  been,  and  are  still,  en- 
tertained by  physiologists  on  this  subject.     According  to  one  view,  the 
muscular  tissue  owes  its  contractility  to  the  nerves  distributed  to  it,  i 
certain  force  generated  in  the  nerves  being  transferred,  as  it  were,  to 
the  muscles,  and  so  imparting  to  them  their  special  irritability  or  con- 
tractile property.     We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  muscular  contrac- 
tility may  be  excited  through  a  nerve.     In   the  living  body,  this  b 
the  ordinary  mode  oi  stimulation ;  and  when  the  motor  nerve  of  i 
muscle  is  divided,  neither  the  will  nor  t\\e  so-called  reflex  nervons 
stimulus,  both  of  which  require  that  the  nerves  should  be  in  connection 
with  nerve  centres,  can  any  longer  excite  contractions  in  it.     By  irri- 
tating the  portion  of  nerve  connected  with  the  muscle,  movements 
can  be  excited,  however,  for  a  short  time ;  but  after  a  period,  varying 
from  four  to  eight  days,  this  can  no  longer  be  accomplished,  although 
the  muscle  may  still  be  excited  to  contract  by  the  direct  stimulation 
of  its  fibres — a  condition  which  may  continue,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree,  for  more  than  two  months,  but  which  at  last  is  completely 
lost.     This  fact  has  been  held  to  show  that  the  contractility  of  muscle 
is  not  inherent,  but  is  dependent  upon,  or  derived  from,  the  nerves 
still  contained  in  it ;  for  the  separatee?  muscle,  though  continuously 
nourished,  does  not  retain  its  contractility  for  a  lengthened  period. 
But  a  muscle,  so  separated  from  the  nervous  centres,  is  not  perma- 
nently well  nourished ;  it  becomes  atrophied  or  wasted,  its  fibres  lose 
their  transverse  striae,  and  undergo  a  fatty  degeneration,  so  that  both 
its  structure  and  properties  are  destroyed.     Moreover,  its  power  of 
being  directly  stimulated,  lasts  longer  than  that  of  being  indirectly 
excited  through  the  divided  nerve,  and  the  frequent  continuous  appli- 
cation of  galvanism  to  such  detached  muscles,  will  prevent  their  atro- 
phy, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  contractility. 

These,  and  many  other,  considerations  serve,  therefore,  rather  to 
support  the  second  and  opposite  vieWy  celebrated  from  having  been 
that  adopted  by  Haller,  and  now  very  generally  entertained,  viz.,  that 
the  muscular  irritability  is  a  special  property  of  the  muscular  tissue 
itself,  and  inherent  in  it,  a  vis  mu^c.ulosay  or  vis  insita.  The  following 
numerous  facts  and  considerations  are  usually  quoted,  as  supporting 
this  important  doctrine  in  physiology.  Nerves  possess  no  contractil- 
ity, but  muscular  tissue  always  does.  Very  small  and  isolated  por- 
tions of  single  muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  contract  under  the  micro- 
scope.     A  contractile  tissue  is  found  in  minute  unicellular  animal 
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organisms,  in  which  no  nerve- tissue  has  been  shown  to  exist.  Con- 
tractile tissues  are  met  with  even  in  certain  plants,  though  these  are 
believed  to  be  absolutely  destitute  of  a  nervous  system.  Muscular 
contractions,  it  is  alleged,  will  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  embryos  of 
animals,  even  whilst  none  can  yet  be  excited  by  stimuli  applied  to  the 
nerves.  Subsequently  to  the  division  of  its  nerves,  a  muscle,  provided 
that  its  nutrition  is  maintained,  retains  or  recovers  its  power  of  con- 
tracting on  the  direct  application  of  a  stimulus,  long  after  it  ceases  to 
act  on  the  stimulation  of  the  divided  nerve.  Chloroform  and  ether 
suspend  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  muscles,  so  that 
stimuli  applied  to  the  nerves  no  longer  excite  muscular  contraction, 
although  the  contractility  of  the  muscle  itself,  as  shown  by  direct 
stimulation  of  its  fibres,  yet  remains,  and  although  the  eifects  on  the 
sensory  nerves  lead  us  to  infer  that  these  reagents  act  quite  up  to  the 
extremities  of  the  motor  nerves  also.  There  exists,  moreover,  a  special 
poison,  the  woorari  or  curare,  which  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  de- 
stroying the  vital  properties  of  conductility  of  the  nerves  down  to 
their  finest  extremities,  and  yet  permits  the  muscles  to  retain  their 
contractility  on  the  application  of  a  direct  stimulus.  Lastly,  in  the 
case  of  a  muscle  like  the  sartorius  muscle  of  the  frog,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  nerve  distributed  to  its  central  part  only,  the  muscle  can 
be  mside  to  contract  at  its  extremities,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
nerve  itself  (Kuhne), 

The  preceding  facts  certainly  tend  to  show  that  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility is  inherent  in  the  muscle,  and  independent  of  the  nerve.  But  a 
further  question  arises,  viz.,  whether,  granting  that  the  muscular 
irritability  is  a  property  inherent  in  muscle,  is  it  ever  excited,  or  is  it 
capable  of  being  excited  directly,  or  can  it  only  be  so,  through  irrita- 
tion applied  indirectly  to  it  through  the  nerves?  The  minute  distri- 
bntion  of  the  finest  non*medullated  extremities  of  the  nerves  among 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  their  intimate  connection  with  them,  render 
it  impossible  to  separate  the  eifect  of  a  stimulus  upon  the  one  and  the 
other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  stimulus  has  acted  on  the  muscle 
only,  and  not  also  on  the  fine  branches  of  nerves  mixed  up  with,  or 
distributed  upon,  its  fibres.  The  two  last-mentioned  experiments,  viz., 
that  on  the  effects  of  the  woorari  poison,  and  that  on  the  sartorius 
muscle  of  the  frog,  are  maintained  by  some  to  have  solved  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  have  shown  that  the  inherent  power  in  muscle  is  capable 
of  being  directly  excited,  i.  e.,  idio-motoriaUy^  without  the  intervention 
of  even  the  minutest  extremities  of  the  nerve-fibres,  as  well  as  neuro- 
motoriaUy^  or  through  the  agency  of  the  motor  nerves. 

As  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  muscular  contraction,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  slight  condensation,  if  any,  which  takes  place  in  the  tissue 
during  contraction,  is  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  latter 
phenomenon.  It  is  certain  only  that  the  tendency  of  the  sarcous 
elements  or  disdiaclasts  to  alter  their  shape  by  shortening  or  widen- 
ing themselves,  and  so  to  approach  each  other  in  a  definite  direction, 
is  the  essential  fact  in  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  Why  they  ap- 
proach each  other,  is  not  yet  explained.  It  has  always  been  assumed 
that  the  state  of  contraction  is  the  active,  and  the  state  of  relaxation 
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the  passive,  condition  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  this  is  probably  still 
the  prevailing  belief.  But  Dr.  RadcliiTe  has  advanced  the  opinioiii 
from  a  study  of  the  electrical  relations  of  nerve  and  muscle,  that  the 
state  of  elongation  should  be  regarded  as  the  active  condition  of  tlui 
tissue,  and  that  of  contraction  as  the  passive  condition,  or  state  of  rest 
By  an  inversion  of  the  ordinary  terms  of  description  all  the  phenom- 
ena can  thus  be  equally  well  explained,  but  the  doctrine  itself  is  not 
yet  established.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose,  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  polar  electrical  condition  of  living  muscles,  and  of  the  disturbinoe 
of  its  electrical  state  during  contraction,  that  the  dark  sarcoas  ele- 
ments or  disdiaclasts,  and  the  light  intervening  elements,  may  be  in 
opposite  polar  electrical  states;  and  that  accordingly  molecalar  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  may,  under  excitation,  occur,  as  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  motion  between  them ;  but  this  is  quite  conjectural.  It 
has  been  offered  as  a  mere  suggestion,  to  be  hereafter  again  alluded 
to,  that  osmotic  changes  in  the  contents  of  the  tubular  sarcolemma  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  may  possibly  occur  as  essential  conditions  of  its 
alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  (Graham). 

I 

i 
The  Rigidity  of  Deaths  or  Rigor  Mortis. 

Within  a  certain  period  after  death,  the  muscles  of  the  bo^y,  the 
muscular  substance  of  the.  heart,  and  also  the  parts  composed  of  the 
non-striated  muscular  fibres,  undergo,  after  losing  their  irritability,  i 
general  stiffening,  which  is  called  the  rigor  mortis,  or  cadaveric  r^idr 
ity,  or  the  rigidity  of  death.  This  rigidity  in  the  muscles  is  so  perfect 
that  the  joints  become  fixed,  usually  in  the  position  in  which  the  body 
lies  at  the  moment  of  death ;  but,  in  certain  cases,  the  occurrence  of 
the  rigor  mortis  is  accompanied  by  displacements  of  the  limbs,  even  to 
the  raising  up  the  corpse  into  a  sitting  posture.  Usually  the  more 
powerful  muscles  give,  in  dying,  and  in  assuming  their  rigid  condition 
afterwards,  certain  definite  positions  to  particular  parts  of  the  body; 
thus,  the  upper  eyelid  is  drawn  slightly  upwards,  the  lower  jaw  is 
closed  against  the  upper  one  (whereas  at  the  moment  of  death  it  falls 
by  relaxation  of  its  muscles),  the  fore-arm  is  slightly  flexed,  the  fin- 
gers are  bent,  and  the  thumb  turned  inwards  on  the  palm ;  whilst  the 
leg  and  foot  are  everted  and  extended,  the  flexors  of  the  upper  limb 
and  the  extensors  of  the  lower  limb  being  stronger  than  their  antago- 
nists. These  movements  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which  have 
been  observed,  soon  after  death,  in  cases  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever, 
and  which  are  attributed  to  an  unusual  persistence  of  the  proper  mus- 
cular contractility. 

The  rigor  mortis  may  begin  within  ten  minutes  of  death,  but  it 
usually  comes  on  between  seven  and  eighteen  hours,  sometimes  as  late 
as  thirty-six  hours.  Its  usual  duration  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  but  it  may  pass  off  much  more  quickly,  or  last  for  several, 
as  many  as  six,  days.  It  disappears  at  the  commencement  of  putre- 
faction. The  sooner  it  comes  on  the  shorter  its  duration,  and  when  it 
comes  on  late  it  continues  longer.  It  appears  latest,  is  most  intense, 
amd  lasts  longest,  in  persons  dying  rapidly  in  a  state  of  health.     In 
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lickly,  weak,  and  emaciated  bodies,  in  new-born  infants,  and  in  ani- 
nals  exhausted  bj  over-fatigue,  jt  comes  on  quickly,  is  weak  in  its 
sffectSy  and  disappears  most  rapidly.  It  is  independent  of  any  influ- 
snce  from  the  nervous  centres,  for  these  may  be  destroyed  without 
preventing  its  occurrence;  and  it  occurs  even  in  paralytic  limbs, 
irhen  the  muscles  are  not  too  much  impaired  in  their  nutrition.  A 
Torm  of  muscular  rigidity  can  be  induced  in  a  living  animal  by  stop- 
ping the  circulation  through  a  limb ;  and  the  true  rigor  mortis  itself 
may  be  completely  removed  by  injecting  defibrinated  arterial  blood 
into  the  arteries  of  a  dead  limb.  If  this  be  done  within  a  short  time 
after  death,  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  also  restored :  this  eifect 
has  been  kept  up  for  forty-one  hours,  the  opposite  limb  in  the  mean- 
time beginning  to  putrefy.  It  would  seem  that  the  rigor  mortis 
occurs  more  slowly,  is  most  marked,  and  lasts  the  longest,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  previous  amount  of  nutritive  activity  and  irritability 
in  the  muscle.  It  was  stated  by  Hunter  that  it  did  not  occur  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  death  by  lightning ;  but  it  has  been  observed  in  the  body 
of  a  dog  killed  by  electrical  shock  :  it  has  also  been  said  to  be  absent 
after  death  from  severe  injuries  or  violent  emotions ;  but  in  such  cases 
it  may  have  come  on  very  quickly,  and  as  rapidly  disappeared.  It 
often  begins  when  the  body  is  still  warm.  It  occurs  in  drowned  per- 
sons, ana  also  in  the  corpse  when  immersed  in  water  after  death.  It 
comes  on  sooner  in  cold  weather,  and  in  parts  exposed  to  the  air.  In 
the  human  body  it  first  commences  about  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  neck,  then  proceeds  to  the  upper  limbs,  next  to  the  trunk,  and 
lastly  to  the  lower  limbs  ;  it  passes  off  in  the  same  order.  The  rigid- 
ity is  completely  destroyed  by  forcible  extension  ;  but  if  the  extension 
be  used  before  it  is  complete  the  muscle  may  again  become  rigid. 

By  some  the  rigor  mortis  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  vital  con- 
traction, perhaps  the  last  evidence  of  tonicity;  but  it  commences  when 
the  contractility  is  already  enfeebled ;  and  even  paralyzed  muscles 
become  rigid.  Moreover,  the  state  of  rigidity  itself  diflfers  from  that 
of  the  vital  contraction  of  a  muscle,  by  its  uniform  and  persistent 
character,  and  by  the  diminished  cohesion  or  strength,  the  smaller  ex- 
tensibility, and  the  less  perfect  elasticity  or  resilient  property  of  the 
rigid  muscular  substance,  and  particularly  by  the  total  cessation  of  all 
electrical  currents  in  it.  By  others  it  has  been  attributed  to  a  molec- 
ular change  in  the  sarcous  elements  of  the  fibrillae,  dependent  on  the 
stagnation  of  the  blood-current ;  to  a  sort  of  coagulation  or  setting  of 
the  muscle-fibrin  of  the  sarcous  substance  of  the  fibrillae,  compared  to 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  (see  p.  72) ;  to  the  coagulation  of  a  fibrin- 
ous material  between  the  fibrillae  of  each  fibre  (Briicke) ;  or,  lastly, 
to  chemical  changes  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  an  acid  or  alka- 
line fluid,  which  stimulates  the  still  contractile  muscle.  According  to 
this  latter  view,  the  rigor  mortis  is  due  to  a  last  act  of  contraction 'or 
idio-muscular  contraction  (SchifF).  But  its  cause  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
understood.     When  fully  established,  it  is  an  absolute  sign  of  death. 

In  the  case  of  the  heart,  the  rigor  mortis  produces  an  excessive  con- 
traction of  that  organ.  The  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  in  invol- 
untary muscle,  is  shown  by  the  rising  of  water  in  a  glass  tube  fitted 
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into  one  end  of  a  piece  of  the  intestine  of  a  recently  killed  animal,  the  * 
other  end  being  of  course  tied,  and  {he  cavity  quite  filled  with  water. 
It  is  also  shown  by  the  temporary  contraction  of  dead  arteries,  whidi, 
after  a  time,  again  relax. 

CILIARY  MOTION. 

The  presence  of  cilia  on  certain  so-called  ciliated  mucous  and  serooi 
membranes  in  man,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  ciliated 
epithelial  tissues  (p.  67) ;  and  it  has  been  poticed  that  ciliated  epithe- 
lium exists  on  similar  membranes  of  both  the  warm-  and  cold-blooded 
Vertebrata,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  many  MoUosca,  Mol- 
luscoida,  Annuloida,  Coelenterata,  and  Protozoa. 

Cilia  are  found  in  man  and  other  air-breathing  Vertebrata,  chieflj 
in  the  respiratory  passages.  They  occur  in  man,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  middle  region  of  the  nasal  cavities,  in  the  frontal  and  other 
sinuses,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  in  the  larynx  from  below 
the  vocal  cords,  and  in  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  bronchisB,  down  to 
the  ramifications  of  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes,  but  not  in  the  air* 
cells  of  the  lungs.  They  are  present  also  in  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  and  in  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal  sac.  Tbej 
are  likewise  found  on  the  sides  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
within  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  warm-blooded 
Mammalia,  they  exist  in  the  same  situations  as  in  man.  In  BirdSi 
they  are  present  likewise  in  the  air-sacs  distributed  through  the  trunk 
of  the  body.  Amongst  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  cilia  exist,  not 
only  in  the  ordinary  situations,  but,  in  Reptiles,  in  the  pericardium, 
peritoneum,  and  oesophagus,  and  also  in  the  uriniferous  tubuli,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Malpighian  capsules  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  frogs, 
they  are  found  also  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  and  in  the  ichthyoid 
Amphibia,  on  the  gills.  In  Fishes,  the  gills  are  destitute  of  cilia ;  bat 
these  exist  in  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  respiratory  chambers 
of  the  amphioxus.  In  the  Mollusca  and  Molluscoida,  cilia  are  found 
in  the  alimentary  canal  and  bile-ducts,  and  on  the  gills  of  both  the 
univalve  and  bivalve  kinds ;  also  on  the  respiratory  apparatus,  when 
this  consists  of  simple  tentacula  (hydrozoa),  or  is  reduced  to  a  respi* 
ratory  sac  or  atrium  (tunicata).  In  the  Annelida,  cilia  are  commonly 
found  on  some  part  or  other  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  Annuloida,  always 
in  the  so-called  water-vessels  and  other  parts  of  the  scolecida,  and  in 
the  ambulacral  tubes  of  the  echinodermata ;  also  in  (host  aquatic 
Annelida  and  Annuloida,  on  certain  parts  of  the  head,  probably  the 
seats  of  an  olfactory  sense.  In  the  Coelenterata,  they  are  found  very 
largely  developed  in  the  bodies  of  the  ciliograde  actinozoa  (Beroe, 
&c.),  on  the  ovarian  fringes,  and  in  the  interior  of  certain  tubes  which 
ramify  through  the  bodies  of  the  medusoid  forms.  Lastly,  in  the  Pro- 
tozoa, they  are  invariably  present  upon  the  surface  of  all  infusoria, 
and  in  the  interior  of  certain  parts  of  the  ramified  tubes  of  the  spongia. 
They  exist,  moreover,  on  the  embryos  of  the  amphibia,  on  the  ova  or 
embryos  of  a  large  number  of  the  non-vertebratcd  aquatic  animals, 
and  on  the  gemmulcs  of  others.  Cilia  have  not  been  found  in  insects, 
Crustacea,  myriopoda,  or  arachnida. 
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The  cilia  are  microscopic,  soft,  transparent,  colorless,  homogeneous, 
flexible  organs,  which,  from  being,  in  certain  places,  arranged  in  even 
rows,  have  been  compared  to  the  eyelashes,  and  hence  have  received 
their  name.  They  are  either  thread-like,  tapering,  blunt,  or  flattened ; 
they  are  usually  attached  to  epithelial  or  epidermoid  cells — each  cell, 
in  the  most  characteristic  forms,  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  cilia. 
They  vary  in  length  from  ^^oijth  to  ^^^'outh  of  an  inch  in  man,  and 
from  Tsi^th  to  y^u^jth  of  an  inch  in  different  animals,  being  largest 
in  the  non-vertebrate  marine  animals,  and  reaching  the  greatest  size 
in  certain  Coelenterata.  On  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  warm- 
blooded Vertebrata  they  are  less  regular  in  their  distribution  over  the 
surface;  but  on  the  gills  of  the  Mollusca,  on  the  tentacles  of  the 
hydrozoa,  on  the  lateral  bands  or  paddles  of  the  Beroe,  and  on  the 
bodies  of  certain  infusoria,  they  are  arranged  in  remarkably  even 
lines,  and,  in  each  particular  case,  have  a  very  uniform  length. 

The  ciliary  movements  are,  of  course,  only  observable  by  aid  of  a 
high  magnifying  power.  The  motion  of  individual  cilia  is  difficult  of 
detection,  owing  to  its  rapidity.  It  is  sometimes  infundibuliform; 
that  is  to  say,  the  point  describes  a  circle  in  space,  which  forms  the 
base  of  a  cone  or  funnel,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  attachment  of  the 
moving  cilium.  More  commonly  the  movement  is  unciform  or  hooked, 
each  cilium  bending  downwards  and  then  straightening  itself  again,  so 
as  to  perform  a  lashing  movement.  In  the  case  of  a  ciliated  surface, 
this  motion  appears  to  affect  the  cilia  in  regular  succession,  so  that 
the  result  is  an  undulatory  movement,  like  that  of  running  water, 
moving  rapidly  along  in  constantly  definite  wavy  lines.  Nothing  can 
exceed  in  beauty,  as  a  microscopic  object,  these  waving  movements  of 
the  fringed  and  feather-like  rows  of  the  ciliated  gills  or  branchiae  of  one 
of  the  Mollusca  (mussel,  oyster).  The  average  velocity  of  the  ciliary 
current  in  the  frog's  mouth  is  about  ^J^th  of  an  inch  per  second,  the 
average  rate  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  its  web  being  about  g^^th 
of  an  inch  per  second. 

The  motion  of  the  cilia  has  the  effect,  when  the  animal  is  fixed,  of 
producing  currents  over  the  ciliated  surface  in  the  surrounding  fluid 
medium,  in  certain  definite  directions,  by  which  not  only  the  fluid,  but 
any  small  particles  or  microscopic  living  objects  which  it  may  contain, 
are  hurried  past  or  over  the  surface.  Indeed,  the  ciliary  movement  is 
best  observed  and  detected,  by  mixing  charcoal  or  pigment  in  the  fluid 
in  which  these  organs  are  examined.  In  the  case  of  small  aquatic 
animals,  and  of  ciliated  ova,  embryos,  or  gemmae  of  the  same,  the  effect 
is  to  cause  a  movement  in  those  minute  beings  themselves,  the  cilia 
constituting  true  locomotive  organs.  This  occurs  also  in  the  Beroe, 
the  lateral  ciliated  bands  of  which  are  composed  of  flat  quadrangular 
plates,  built  up  of  large  cilia,  placed  side  by  side.  Most  commonly, 
the  direction  of  the  progressive  movement  is  constant,  and  remains 
unchanged  even  on  any  detached  pieces  of  membrane  ;  but  sometimes 
the  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  infusoria,  is  variable  in  direction, 
and  almost  suggests  obedience  to  volition.  In  the  Beroe  this  is  even 
more  obvious.  On  the  gills  of  Mollusca  the  direction  of  the  motion  is 
likewise  sometimes  suddenly  reversed. 
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The  ciliary  motion  continues  for  one,  or  sometimes  for  several  days 
after  death,  in  the  amphibia  and  other  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  as  in 
the  turtle,  though  for  a  shorter  time  in  the  warm-blooded  VertebrsU,  , 
often  ceasing  in  birds  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  It 
endures  longer,  however,  in  Mammalia,  the  time  varying  from  two  to 
forty-eight  hours ;  it  lasts  longer  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  The 
ciliary  movement  continues  for  a  time  on  portions  of  the  mucoos  mem- 
brane, detached  from  the  body ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  observed  in 
the  fresh-water  mussel  even  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  It  is  quick- 
ened by  touching  the  cilia  briskly  with  a  foreign  body ;  also  by  con- 
tact with  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Blood  preserves  the  power  of  mo?e- 
ment,  for  cilia  immersed  in  it,  exhibit  motion  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
whilst  water  destroys  it  in  three  hours.  The  blood  of  the  Vertebratt 
arrests  the  action  of  the  cilia  of  the  Invertebrata.  Light  does  not 
affect  the  motion,  nor  electricity,  unless  it  be  strong  enough  to  destroy, 
or  chemically  decompose,  the  tissue.  This  curious  movement  is  in- 
creased in  rapidity,  and  may  even  be  revived  by  the  action  of  heat: 
it  is  diminished  by  cold;  thus,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  it  ceases  at  a 
temperature  of  43^,  whilst  in  the  frog  it  continues  even  at  the  freesing- 
point  of  water.  It  is  retarded  by  water,  and  destroyed  by  varioos 
chemical  agents,  by  bile,  or  even  by  fresh  water,  in  the  case  of  marine 
MoUusca;  but  weak  alkaline  solutions  revive  it.  The  motion  is  not 
influenced  by  narcotics  generally,  nor  yet,  it  is  said,  by  some  poisons 
which  annihilate  muscular  contractility ;  but  prussic  acid  may  affect 
it,  and  it  is  temporarily  suspended,  like  the  muscular  action  of  the 
frog's  heart,  by  the  vapor  of  chloroform.  No  nerves  have  been  traced 
to  the  cilia,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  governed  or  influenced  through 
the  nerves  or  nervous  centres;  their  motion  continues  in  the  frog  for 
days  after  destruction  of  the  brain ;  they  exist  in  animals  apparently 
destitute  of  nerves ;  and,  lastly,  motion  may  continue  in  a  single  ciliam 
detached,  with  its  epithelial  cell,  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Further- 
more, they  have  been  seen  in  action  in  the  turtle  after  the  muscles 
have  ceased  to  exhibit  any  signs  of  contractility. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  ciliary  motion  has  yet 
to  be  discovered.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  cause  ai 
the  motion  is  not  intrinsicy  but  that  it  is  dependent  solely  upon  certain 
chemical  interchanges  between  their  substance  and  the  surrounding 
medium.  The  opposite  view,  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  animid 
substance  endowed  with  a  form  of  vital  contractility,  seems  more 
probable  (Sharpey).  No  trace  of  muscular  fibres,  or  fibrillae,  has  been 
found  at  their  base;  their  motion  differs  most  remarkably  from  mus- 
cular motion,  in  not  being  affected  by  electricity  of  moderate  intensity, 
or  by  certain  narcotics,  and  also  in  lasting  much  longer  after  death. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  particular  structure  seems  to  be  essential 
to  the  possession  of  contractility,  which  is  manifested  equally  in  the 
striated  and  non-striated  fibres,  in  the  simple  fibre  cells,  and,  as  well 
known,  in  other  single  sarcodous  cells,  and  even  in  masses  of  proto- 
plasm ;  it  is  also  exhibited  in  the  heart  of  the  embryo  chick,  where 
this  is  composed  solely  of  nucleated  cells,  having  no  fibres  developed 
in  it.     On  this  point,  too,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  cilia  may 
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onsist  of  extremely  delicate  protrusions  of  the  wall  or  periplast  of  the 
sell  on  which  they  rest,  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove,  each  containing  a 
loft  contractile  sarcodous  material  (Kolliker) ;  or,  that  they  may  be 
rymnoplastic  offshoots,  that  is,  destitute  of  a  distinct  envelope. 
Aigain,  the  longer  duration  of  the  movement  after  death,  is  only  a 
lifference  of  degree;  and  this  power  endures  longest  in  those  animals 
n  which  muscular  contractility  lasts  longest.  Finally,  the  discrepant 
iction  of  certain  narcotics  may  be  probably  explained  by  future  re- 
searches. Admitting,  however,  the  probability  of  the  ciliary  motion 
being  due  to  vital  contractility,  its  rapid,  rhythmic,  concerted,  and 
maintained  action  yet  remains  to  be  explained. 

The  use  of  the  cilia  in  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  higher  air- 
breathing  animals,  may  be  said  chiefly  to  keep  the  membranes  mo^st, 
by  distributing  over  them  the  secretion  from  their  surfaces  and  fol- 
licles ;  and  secondarily,  by  the  definite  direction  of  their  motion, 
irhich  has  been  noticed  invariably  to  be  upwards  towards  the  larynx, 
to  assist  in  raising  and  expelling  the  superabundant  secretion  upwards 
from  the  air-passages.  Their  use  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
central  cavity  of  the  cord,  is  not  known.  On  the  gills  of  the  young 
Amphibia  (tadpoles),  and  on  the  respiratory  organs,  whether  laminated, 
ramified,  or  sacculated,  of  the  aquatic  Mollusca  and  Molluscoida,  they 
appear  to  assist  in  the  respiratory  process,  by  keeping  up  rapid  and 
continuous  currents  over  the  respiratory  surface,  by  which  fresh  por- 
tions of  fluid  are  continually  brought  into  contact  with  it.  In  certain 
cases  (Ascidioida,  Polyzoa),  by  creating  currents,  they  also  serve  to 
conduct  alimentary  substances  into  the  opening  leading  into  the 
stomach,  or  the  mouth,  of  the  animal.  As  already  mentioned,  they 
cause  a  rotatory  movement  of  the  embryos  of  certain  vertebrate  and 
Qon-vertebrate  aquatic  animals.  Finally,  they  constitute  the  proper 
locomotive  organs  of  the  entire  animal,  in  the  Infusoria :  in  some  of 
these  (Paramecium)  the  whole  surface  is  ciliated  ;  sometimes,  as  in 
Vorticella,  there  are  a  few  ciliated  fringes  only  around  the  mouth  ; 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  young  Vorticellse,  and  in  other  species,  there 
is  but  a  single  long  tail-like  ciliura,  by  the  undulatory  motion  of  which, 
the  microscopic  being  is  propelled  through  the  water  in  the  opposite 
direction. 
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Movements,  undoubtedly  due  to  a  vital  contractility,  take  place,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  cells  not  possessed  of  the  complex  structure  of  mus- 
cular fibre;  such  are  the  movements  in  the  contractile  cells  of  the 
embryo  heart  of  the  Vertebrata,  as  in  the  chick  or  tadpole.  In  many 
of  the  Annelida,  and  in  other  animals  still  lower  in  the  scale,  distinct 
muscular  fibres  are  replaced  by  an  almost  homogeneous  tissue;  the 
cells  of  the  Hydra,  formerly  believed  to  be  themselves  contractile,  are 
not  now  so  regarded ;  but  are  considered  as  being  rather  of  an  elastic 
nature,  having  contractile  tissue  lying  between  them.  Still  simpler 
examples  of  sarcodous  contractila  movements  occur  in  the  gymno- 
plastic  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  so-called  unicellular 
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organisms  of  a  gjmnoplastic  type,  such  as  the  compound  amoebiforni 
particles  of  the  Spongida,  and  the  various  Rhizopoda,  such  as  the 
Rotalia,  the  Actinophrys,  and  the  simple  Amoeba  itself,  and  lastly,  in 
the  still  lower  Gregarinida.  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  noticed  a 
retraction  of  a  soft  tissue  in  certain  directions,  accompanied  by  its 
extension  in  other  directions;  this  is  the  essential  character  of  muscv- 
lar  contraction,  even  in  the  highest  organized  fibre.  In  the  more 
perfect  contractile  cells,  there  probably  occurs  an  approximation  of 
true  sarcous  elements  or  particles,  filling  the  entire  cell;  but  in  the 
simpler  animals  above  mentioned,  as  in  the  Amoeba,  for  example,  the 
movement  is  confined  to  the  outer  firmer  layer  of  amorphous  sarco- 
dous  substances,  the  inner  portions  being  semifluid  or  fluid.  All  the 
preceding  movements,  like  muscular  contraction,  can  be  excited  by 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  chemical  stimuli. 

Movements  yet  more  obscure  have  been  seen  in  mere  masses  of  pro* 
toplasm  not  organized  into  the  distinct  cell  form,  either  cystoplastic  or 
gymnoplastic,  but  merely  irregularly  aggregated  around  a  naclens. 
Such  are  the  budding  movements  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
lymph-corpuscles,  and  also  in  the  little  stellate  masses  of  nucleated 
protoplasm,  known  as  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  which,  in  the 
frog,  especially  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  have  been  seen  to  extend 
themselves  in  various  directions.  They  are  excitable  by  electrical  and 
mechanical  stimuli,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  corneal  corpuscles,  even 
through  the  nerves.  The  curious  movements  which  take  place  in  the 
pigmentary  contents  of  the  colored  cells  of  the  frog's  skin,  also  seem 
only  to  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  the  occurrence  of  like  pro- 
toplasmic  movements. 

However  simple  these  sarcodous  and  protoplasmic  motions  may  be, 
they  are  all  similar,  or  at  least  allied,  to  those  of  the  sarcous  elements 
of  muscular  tissue,  and  the  dependence  of  all  on  a  common  vital  prop- 
erty seems  undoubted,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  actively,  and  at 
others  obscurely,  manifested.  Retraction  and  extension,  in  different 
directions,  always  occur ;  but  these  movements  are  sometimes  rapid, 
and  sometimes  slow ;  sometimes  they  are  neuro-motor,  and  sometimes 
idio-motor.  If  the  ciliary  motion  be  included  in  the  same  categoryi 
its  extreme  rapidity,  and  its  rhythmic  and  combined  character,  appar- 
ently irrespective  of  nervous  influence,  are  quite  peculiar. 

Veyetahh  Motion, — In  the  vogetable  kingdom  two  kinds  of  movements  have 
been  observed.  Thus,  for  exariiple,  the  motions  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive 
plant,  of  the  fly-cat(;hing  plant,  of  the  stamens  of  the  berberry  and  other 
flowers,  and  of  the  bifid  stigma  of  the  mimosa,  may  be  due  to  physical 
changes  of  an  osmotic  character,  causing  a  filling  or  emptying  of  certain  oelle; 
or,  as  is  alleged,  in  the  case  of  the  stamens  of  the  t«ntaun»a,  the  movements 
may  be  owing  to  the  action  of  a  true  contractile  tissue,  vegetable  sarcode,  or 
protoplasmic  substance,  contained  in  a  cell  (Cohn).  The  rapid  motions  of  the 
fertilizing  spiral  filaments,  known  as  sptTmatozoids,  in  the  ferns,  lycopodiums, 
and  mosses,  seem  to  be  analogous,  though  this  is  not  certain,  to  the  ciliary 
motions  of  the  singly-ciliatiHl  infusoria.  The  motions  of  the  algaceous  volvo- 
cinte,  desmidifc,  and  others,  are  almost  certainly  protoplasmic.  Lastly,  the 
remarkable  and  well-known  movements  of  the  contents  of  certain  cells  in  the 
vallisneria,  chara,  and  other  plants,  are  of  a  protoplasmic  character  :  in  these 
cases,  globules  of  chlorophyll,  and  other  minute  particles,  are  seen  to  move 
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dong,  in  fixed  directions,  round  the  interior  of  the  cells,  passinf^,  when  these 
ire  oblong,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  in  rej^ular  and  continued  order — 
the  movement  really  occurring  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cells,  and  the  solid 
particles  being  thus  carried  along.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cells  were 
provided  with  cilia  on  their  internal  surface  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  It 
would  rather  seem  that  the  internal  surface  of  the  periplast  or  cell-wall  is  lined 
with  a  laver  of  contractile  protoplasm,  in  which  progressive  undulatory  move- 
ments tate  place ;  but  how  these  are  caused  or  regulated  is  unknown.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  in  these  various  vegetable  movements,  if  not  an  identity 
with,  at  least  a  simulation  of,  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  contractility  and 
movements. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

The  various  kinds  of  motion  which  we  have  now  considered,  whether 
muscular,  ciliary,  sarcodous,  or  protoplasmic,  are  employed,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  both  in  man  and  animals,  not  only  in  the  functions 
of  animal  life,  as  in  motion  and  sensation,  but  also  in  those  of  vegeta- 
tive life,  as,  for  example,  in  the  actions  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  of 
the  organs  of  circulation,  and  those  of  nutrition,  secretion,  excretion, 
respiration,  and  reproduction.  The  movements  of  animal  life,  properly 
so  called,  which  have  now  to  be  considered,  have  for  their  immediate 
purpose  either  the  performance  of  the  various  acts  of  locomotion^  pre^ 
heMiofij  or  manipulation^  or  they  may  aid  in  the  exercise  of  the  organs 
of  the  senseSy  or  they  may  be  called  into  play  in  expression,  or  in  the 
production  of  voice  and  speech.  In  reference  to  these  intrinsic  move- 
ments, the  animal  body  may  be  regarded  as  a  machine,  differing  from 
ordinary  machines,  in  being  endowed  with  life,  in  possessing  within 
itself  a  source  of  action  or  power,  viz.,  vital  contractility,  and  in  being 
composed  of  certain  mechanical  parts  destined  to  be  moved  on  each 
other,  except  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animals,  in  subjection  to  the  inter- 
nal control  of  the  nervous  system,  so  as  to  yield  intrinsically  regulated 
mechanical  effects. 

Thus,  in  locomotion,  the  body,  entirely,  or  by  its  parts,  acts  on  some 
external  medium,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  aerial;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  or  reaction  of  that  medium,  is  moved  through  space. 
In  prehension,  and  its  higher  form,  manipulation,  certain  parts  of  the 
body  seize,  act  upon,  and  utilize  materials  external  to  it,  according  to 
the  innumerable  dictates  of  want,  desire,  or  reasonable  will.  In  aiding 
the  sensory  organs,  movements  are  impressed  either  upon  the  head,  or 
upon  the  various  sensory  organs,  or  their  parts  and  appendages.  In 
expression,  all  parts  of  the  body  may  be  set  in  motion,  but  in  the 
higher  animals,  and  in  man,  particularly,  the  features.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  voice,  peculiar  and  rhythmical  vibrations  of  a  special  part 
of  the  frame  of  air-breathing  animals,  accompanied  by  synchronous 
vibrations  in  the  air,  are  generated  by  movements  set  up  in  the  respira- 
tory apparatus.  Finally,  speech,  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  re- 
sults from  the  modification  of  vocal  or  whispered  sounds,  is  due  like- 
wise to  muscular  actions  which  are  accomplished  by  the  throat,  mouth, 
and  lips. 
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LOCOMOTIVB   ORGANS   IN   MAN. 

The  parts  of  the  body  concerned  in  locomotion,  are  usually  divided 
into  the  passive  and  active  organs  of  locomotion.  The  passive  organs 
consist  of  the  bones,  joints,  ligaments,  both  fibrous  and  elastic,  and 
tendons ;  whilst  the  active  organs  are  the  muscles. 

The  Bones. 

The  names  of  the  bones,  and  their  position  in  the  body,  are  else- 
where mentioned ;  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  osseous  tissue  has 
also  been  explained.*  The  bones  support  and  protect  the  soft  parts 
of  tlie  body,  as  well  as  give  effect  and  precision  to  the  actions  of  the 
muscles :  for  these  purposes,  the  bones  are  hard,  somewhat  elastic, 
and  resistant.  The  hardness  and  strength  of  bone  are  sufficiently  well 
known ;  its  elasticity  is  well  exemplified  in  thin  long  bones,  like  the 
ribs.  The  hollowness  of  the  long  bones,  endows  them  with  a  greater 
comparative  strength  than  if  the  same  weight  of  bony  tissue  had  been 
employed  in  the  solid  form ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  physics, 
that  the  same  weight  of  material  affords  more  resistance,  both  to 
downward  and  lateral  pressure  or  force,  when  arranged  in  a  tubular 
form,  than  it  does  when  disposed  in  a  solid  cylindrical  mass  of  equal 
lengtii.  Independently  of  its  strength,  due  to  the  grosser  mechanical 
form  or  distribution  of  its  substance,  the  osseous  tissue,  owing  to  its 
microscopical  structure,  is  endowed  with  a  remarkable  innate  strength 
and  eliisticity  ;  for  the  compact  bone,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists 
of  innumerable  interlacing  fibres,  disposed  in  the  form  of  numerous 
concentric  laminae,  surrounding  the  minute  branching  Haversian  ca- 
nals, and  themselves  cemented  together  into  one  firm  mass.     More- 


*  A  fow  lulditionnl  dotnils  may  bo  here  given  conooruing  the  Btructure  of  bone. 
Tlic  iHiniiia*  (»r  hiiiH^llip,  ns  thoy  nro  oullod,  are  oither  concenlrically  disposed  around 
tho  IlavorNian  oaiinls,  or  they  nro  pluc«'d  panilh'l  with  the  general  surface  of  the 
bono,  or  tlioy  aro  irrogular,  and  fill  u|>  the  general  substance  of  the  compact  tiuue. 
The  fibroii>  .structure  of  those  lainollw  is  now  well  established  :  when  decalcified,  by 
soaking  in  an  acid,  tht'v  aro  soon  to  coni^ist  of  transparent  decussating  fibres  ar- 
ranged in  a  coinpaot  roticulatod  mannt-r.  The  lamoilie  are,  moreover,  frequently 
liert'oratod  by  bundltM  of  other  flbres,  which  servo,  as  it  were,  to  connect  them  ti- 
geth«'r:  those  i)orforating  fibres,  when  decalcifitnl,  generally  resemble  white  con- 
n«x.'tive  ti^^u«'  tll)n*s,  but  soiiu;  have  been  ot»m pared  to  elastic  fibres.  The  lacunae  of 
bone,  n^  shown  after  maceration  in  acid,  contain  (>ach  a  nucleated  cell,  which  pre- 
sents an  irro>;uliir  outline  like  that  of  the  lacuna  itself,  and  is  regarded  as  corre- 
S|H»nding  with  the  so-called  connt'Ctive  tissue  corpuscles  (Virchow).  Besides  the 
cancelli  of  the  cancellated  or  spongy  tissue  of  bone,  and  tlni  short  and  frequently 
cominunicuting  Haversian  canals  (»t'  the  compact  tissue,  other  spaces  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  latter,  i-siM-cially  in  growing  bono;  they  are  produced  by  a  process  of 
alMorption,  and  wln-n  tirst  formed  are  irregular  in  outline,  frequently  oncroachinff 
on  neighboring  lamella; ;  thry  an-  named  Haversian  spaces.  The  periosteum,  which 
covers  the  bones  everywhere,  except  at  the  articular  surfaces  and  on  the  smooth 
grooves  t'or  tendoii",  consists  of  an  outer  layer  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and 
bl(NHlvessel>,  and  of  an  inner  layer  of  elastic  fibres.  Besides  the  yellowish  marrow, 
which  exist^  in  tin*  long  bones,  and  !•«  composed  chiefly  of  adipos<;  cells,  there  is  in 
the  ^hort  lM>nes,  and  in  those  of  the  cranium,  a  reddish  and  more  transparent  me- 
dulla, which  contains  only  a  few  fat-colls,  but  numerous  minute  spheroidal  nucle- 
atwl  ei'lls,  «>r  propi-r  fmirrow  ce.lU. 
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over,  the  cancelli  and  largec  hollows  of  the  bones,  serve  to  expand 
their  surfaces,  and  so  present  broader  points  for  contact  with  each 
other  at  the  joints,  and  broader  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  mus- 
cUb.    The  compact  bone  is  found  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and 
in  other  parts  where  strength  is  needed  ;  whilst  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture prevails  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  parts  of  the 
vertebra  that  rest  over  one  another.     The  cavities  in  bone  also  secure 
1  greater  relative  amount  of  lightness  in  reference  to  bulk,  for  the 
cancelli  and  the  larger  medullary  cavities,  are  filled  with  a  vascular 
fatty  tissue,  much  lighter  than  bohe ;  and  in  certain  cases — as,  for 
example,  in  the  frontal,  sphenoidal,  and  maxillary  bones — there  are 
spaces  occupied  by  air. 

The  bones  of  Fishes,  the  bodies  of  wliich  are  supported  in  water,  are  per- 
fectly solid,  whether  their  skeleton  be  osseous  or  cartilaginous.  In  Reptiles, 
there  are  comparatively  few  medullary  cavities  or  cancelli.  These  exist  in  all 
the  Mammalia,  but  are  less  marked  in  the  aquatic  cetacea.  In  Birds,  many 
of  the  bones,  which  in  the  Mammalia  are  occupied  by  fat,  are  filled  only  with 
warm  air. 

Other  mechanical  arrangements  in  the  skeleton  also  deserve  atten- 
tion; for  example,  the  broad  expanded  shape  of  the  skull-bones  and 
pelvic  bones,  for  the  purpose  of  protection  ;  the  length  of  some  bones, 
as  those  of  the  limbs,  where  they  are  destined  to  act  as  long  levers 
▼ith  unequal  arms ;  the  shortness  of  other  bones,  as  those  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  and  foot,  where  shock  has  to  be  lessened,  without  any 
Bacrifice  of  strength,  and  with  the  preservation  of  flexibility  and  elas- 
^^^^tj;  the  projecting  points,  or  the  so-called  ^^ processes' ^  of  many 
bones,  which  serve  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
also  increase  their  leverage  ;  the  formation  of  grooves  for  the  play  of 
*«ndons;  and,  lastly,  the  presence  of  holes  called  foramina^  for  the 
passage  of  nerves  and  vessels.     Special  adaptations  of  the  forms  of 
Werent  bones  to  their  several  purposes,  will  be  exemplified  in  describ- 
'^S  the  habitual  posture,  and  the  various  movements  of  man  and  the 
'^^ei-  animals. 

The  Joints. 

.^he  jointSy  or  articulations^  permit  the  various  movements  of  the 

'^^^al  frame ;   they  likewise  serve  to  deaden  the  internal  concussion 

J*  ^hock  produced  by  contact  of  the  body  with  external  objects,  and, 

.  ^•'eover,  they  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  skeleton,  especially 

^^hat  of  the  back  and  lower  limbs ;  for  it  has  been  shown  mechani- 

'^**y  that  a  rod  or  pillar,  of  a  given  height  and  thickness,  has  less 

\^^er  of  resistance  to  vertical  pressure  or  crush  than  a  number  of 

J^^t-ter  rods  or  pillars  built  up  one  above  the  other  to  an  equal  height. 

hilst  the  muscles  are  the  active  agents  in  the  movements  of  the 

^y,  and  whilst  the  bones  give  effect  and  precision  to  those  move- 

^^nts,  it  is  the  form  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  at  the  joints  which 

^^ally  determines  their  exact  character  and  extent. 

The  joints,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  are  first  divided  system- 
atically, according  to  the  degree  of  movement  permitted  by  them, 
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three  different  kinds,  named  the  immovable,  the  mixed,  and  the  mon- 
ble  joints. 

The  immovable  joints  (synarthroses,  from  <rL>w,  sun^  together,  ip^p^if^ 
arthron^  joint)  include  the  several  kinds  of  9uture  (sutura,  a  seam), 
Fig.  8.  The  dentate  or  serrated  sutures  occur  in  the  junction  of  the 
bones  of  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  cranium.  In  them  the  in* 
dented  or  serrated  edges  of  the  adjacent  bones  fit  into  each  other, 
having,  however,  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  membrane  passing  between 
them,  which  is  derived  from  the  periosteum  and  dura  mater,  and 
serves  not  only  to  unite  and  nourish  them,  but  to  deaden  shocks.  The 
suture  is  called  squamous^  where  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  bones 
are  bevelled  off,  so  that  one  overlaps  the  other,  as  at  the  junction  of 
the  temporal  and  parietal  bones.  Sometimes  the  direction  of  the 
bevelling  is  changed  at  different  parts  of  the  same  suture ;  for,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  skull,  the  frontal  bone  overlaps  the  parietals,  whilst 
at  the  sides  the  parietals  overlap  the  frontal — an  arrangement  en- 
dently  calculated  to  stiffen  the  tie  between  the  two  bones.  Where  the 
borders  of  the  adjacent  bones  are  elevated,  the  suture  is  said  to  be 
limbotia  (limbus,  a  selvage),  as  in  the  union  of  the  parietal  and  occipi- 
tal bones.  In  some  sutures  of  the  skull,  as  between  the  upper  jaw- 
bones, the  palate  bones,  and  others,  the  opposed  margins  are  smooth 
or  even,  and  form  h  false  suture,  named  harmonia  («/»«>',  to  fit).  Some- 
times a  ridge  in  one  bone  is  received  into  a  groove  in  another  («cAm- 
dylesis^  (r^tvduXrifftt;)^  as  in  the  junction  of  the  vomer  with  the  ethmoid. 
The  fitting  of  the  teeth  into  their  sockets,  erroneously  classed  with  the 
joints,  is  called  gomphosis  (ySji^of:^  gomphos,  a  nail). 

The  mixed  articulations  {amphiarthroses^  ^t^<p\  together,  or  both, 
apdpov^  a  joint)  are  those  in  which  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bones 
are  joined  directly  together  by  some  intermediate  soft  substance, 
which  is  fibrous  externally,  and  more  or  less  fibro-cartilaginous  to- 
wards its  central  part.  The  best  examples  of  this  joint  are  found  in 
those  between  the  bodies  of  the  movable  vertebrae,  from  the  second 
downwards,  Figs.  9,  10,  12,  in  the  junction  of  the  body  of  the  last 
vertebra  with  the  sacrum,  and  in  the  articulation  between  the  two 
upper  parts  of  the  sternum.  The  symphysis  pubis,  or  joint  between 
the  two  hip-bones  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  joints  between 
the  ilia  and  the  sacrum  behind,  also  possess  the  same  general  charao- 
ters,  but,  in  some  respects,  approach  the  more  perfect  or  movable 
articulations.  The  mechanical  result  obtained  in  these  articulations 
is  great  strength,  accompanied  by  slight  movement ;  they  serve,  in  all 
cases,  to  deaden  shock,  and  to  give  elasticity,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
movable  vertebrae,  they  allow  of  limited  motion,  in  all  directions,  be- 
tween the  numerous  individual  bones,  the  total  result  being  consider- 
able flexibility,  and  possibility  of  curvature,  in  the  whole  column. 

The  movable  joints  (diarthroses,  Std^  through,  ^pOpov,  a  joint),  so  called 
because  the  severance  of  the  surfaces  is  complete,  these  not  being 
joined,  but  being  merely  in  contact  with  each  other,  are  the  most  per- 
fect articulations  in  the  animal  economy.  In  them,  the  ends  of  the 
bones  are  often  expanded  and  variously  shaped,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  joint,  the  end  of  one  bone  being  usually  convex  and  of  the 
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Other  concave,  Fig.  3.  These  ends,  or  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones, 
are  moreover  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  closely  adherent  cartilage^ 
which  serves  to  deaden  shock,  and  to  facilitate,  to  the  utmost  degree, 
the  movements  of  one  bone  upon  the  other.  Surrounding  the  joint 
closely  at  all  sides,  and  attached  to  the  opposed  bones,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  their  cartilaginous  articular  surfaces,  is  a  membranous  sac  or 
closed  tube,  called  the  synovial  capsule^  which  limits  the  joint,  and 
secretes  a  viscid  fluid  named  synovia^  which  serves  to  lubricate  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  so  diminishes  friction  and  prevents  the  percep- 
tion  of  grating,  or  noise,  to  the  individual.  This  ropy  fluid  escapes 
when  a  joint  is  opened,  and  is  vulgarly  called  joint-oil^  though  it  is  not 
of  an  oily  or  greasy  nature,  but  is  an  albuminous  liquid,  which  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  slightly  saline  taste ;  it  resembles  the  white 
of  ^gg  9  hence  its  name  (from  ahv^  sun^  like,  c^ov,  an  egg).  Outside  the 
synovial  capsule,  and  more  or  less  blended  with  it,  are  the  proper  con- 
necting tissues  between  the  bones,  or  the  special  ties  of  the  joint, 
called  the  ligaments  (from  ligare,  to  tie).  These  ligaments  are  com- 
posed of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue.  In  certain  parts,  the  fibrous 
bands  of  which  they  consist,  are  spread  out,  and  merely  strengthen 
slightly  the  loose  synovial  capsule ;  at  other  parts,  they  are  collected 
into  dense  bands  of  various  shapes,  tying  the  bones  very  firmly  to- 
gether. Besides  permitting  motion  between  the  bones,  the  ligaments 
are  generally  so  inserted  around  each  articulation,  as  to  restrain  the 
movements  in  certain  directions,  or  at  some  determinate  point.  Some- 
times the  muscles,  or  else  the  tendons  of  muscles,  exercise  what 
might  be  called  a  ligament-like  protection  around  a  joint;  as,  for 
example,  the  muscles  around  the  shoulder,  and  the  tendons  around  the 
ankle-joint.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  movable  joints  are  also 
held  together  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  acts  on  the  whole 
body.  This  is  best  exemplified,  experimentally,  in  the  ball  and  socket 
joints,  and  especially  in  the  hip  joint,  as  will  be  presently  mentioned. 
The  movable  joints,  or  diarthroses,  are  classed  in  three  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  their  articular  surfaces,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  movements  performed  at  them.  In  the  simplest  form,  the  sur- 
faces are  more  or  less  plane,  and  the  movements  gliding ;  these  are 
the  planiform  joints,  sometimes  called  arthrodia.  They  are  met  with 
chiefly,  in  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  articulations  of  the  foot,  and  in 
the  carpal  and  metacarpal  articulations  of  the  hand ;  also  in  the 
articulations  of  the  collar-bone  with  the  scapula  and  with  the  ster- 
num, in  the  articulations  of  the  lower  jawbone,  in  the  junction  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia,  in  the  joints  between  the  oc- 
ciput and  atlas,  and  between  the  articular  processes  of  the  several 
cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  in  the  junctions  of  the  tubercles  of  the 
ribs  with  the  vertebrae,  and  in  those  of  the  costal  cartilages  with  the 
sternum.  The  ligaments  of  such  joints  are  usually  short  and  strong, 
especially  in  the  foot  and  hand,  and,  together  with  the  neighboring 
processes  of  bone,  serve  to  check  the  movements  of  the  bones.  These 
joints  allow  of  limited  motion  in  many  directions,  deaden  shock,  and 
impart  elasticity  and  slight  flexibility,  without  impairing  the  strength 
of  the  part  in  which  they  are  found. 
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The  second  kind  of  movable  joints  have  pulley-like  surfaces,  and 
execute  hinge'like  movements ;  hence  they  are  called  trochlear  (from 
trochlea,  a  pulley),  or  ginglyfomi  (t'ttAw/xoc,  a  hinge).  In  these  joints, 
the  end  of  one  bone  is  modelled  so  as  to  present  a  median  groove  with 
two  lateral  projections ;  whilst  the  end  of  the  other  bone  has  a  mediin 
projection  and  two  lateral  concavities ;  or  the  surfaces  are  otherwise 
adapted  by  opposite  curves,  so  as  to  admit  of  free  motion  in  one  plane 
only,  though,  of  course,  in  two  directions,  viz.,  backwards  and  for- 
wards. The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  articulation,  amongst  the 
larger  joints,  are  to  be  found  in  the  elbow,  the  ankle,  the  wrist,  and 
the  knee  (Fig.  3);  the  knee  being  the  least  perfect,  because,  when 
flexed,  it  permits  of  slight  rotation.  In  the  smaller  joints,  the  artica- 
lations  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  with  one  another,  ire 
also  examples  of  hinge-joints.  In  these  joints  the  ligaments,  on  one 
aspect,  which  may  be  called  the  aspect  of  extension,  from  which  the 
joint  can  bo  most  strongly  bent,  are  more  or  less  thin  and  loose ;  whilst 
at  the  sides,  and  on  the  aspect  of  flexion,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
strong :  this  twofold  arrangement  gives  the  necessary  strength  to  a 
hinge-joint,  without  impeding,  or  preventing,  its  almost  complete  flex- 
ion. In  the  knee,  especially,  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the  posterior 
ones,  which  project  into  the  back  of  the  joint,  and  have  a  crucial  form 
(Figs.  3,  8),  serve  to  check  the  extension  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
when  the  one  is  in  a  line  with  the  other ;  and,  in  the  act  of  standing, 
when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the  fully  extended  knee, 
these  ligaments  save  the  expenditure  of  much  muscular  force.  In  the 
case  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  act  as 
additional  ligaments  to  the  joints. 

The  third  kind  of  movable  articulations  have  ball  and  socket  sur- 
faces, and  power  of  movement  in  all  directions;  they  are  named 
enarthrodia.  In  these  joints,  the  one  bone  presents  a  cuplike  cavity,  or 
socket,  either  shallow  or  deep,  lined,  of  course,  with  cartilage;  whilst 
the  other  bone  presents  a  rounded  extremity,  forming,  more  or  less, 
part  of  a  spheroid,  and  also  covered  with  its  cartilage.  When  the 
receiving  cavity  is  shallow,  it  is  called  a  glenoid^  when  deep,  a  cotyloid 
cavity.  Examples  of  the  ball  and  socket  joint  are  met  with  in  the 
hip,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  these  joints  in  the  body;  in  the 
shoulder;  in  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  amongst  the  tarsal  bones, 
where  this  moves  in  the  cup-shaped  cavity  of  the  scaphoid  bone;  in 
the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  amongst  the  carpal  bones,  where  it  artic- 
ulates with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
several  joints  at  the  bastis  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  where  these  articu- 
late with  the  rounded  heads  of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones. 
The  synovial  capsule  of  the  ball  and  socket  joints,  is  generally  loose; 
but  it  is  fortified  by  strong  ligaments  in  certain  positions,  where  the 
motion  requires  to  be  restrained.  In  the  larger  joints  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip,  the  cavity  of  the  socket  is  deepened  by  a  fibrous  rim  or 
border  attached  all  round  its  margin.  In  the  shoulder,  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle  passes  through  the  joint,  and,  undoubtedly,  exercises 
a  ligamentous  control  over  it,  and  affords  it  support;  whilst,  in  the 
hip,  an  internal  ligament,  named  ligamentum  tereSy  passes  from  one 
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bone  to  the  other,  that  is,  from  the  pelvis  to  the  head  of  the  femur, 
within  the  joint,  offering  an  exceptional  structure  in  the  anatomy  of 
joints,  and  serving  as  an  important  check  ligament,  which  is  •brought 
into  use  in  the  act  of  standing.  The  hip-joint  is  very  secure,  and  yet 
the  movements  which  it  permits  in  the  thigh,  are  very  free;  for  the 
thigh  may  be  moved  so  as  to  make  with  the  trunk  the  following  angles: 
forwards,  130° ;  backwards,  40°  to  60° ;  outwards,  90° ;  and  inwards, 
somewhat  less.  If  the  hip-joint  be  exposed,  and  the  synovial  capsule 
be  opened,  the  head  of  the  bone  remains  in  the  socket,  or  acetabulum. 
This  is  due,  neither  to  the  ligamentum  teres,  nor  to  the  fibrous  rim 
which  deepens  the  socket,  but  to  atmospheric  pressure;  for,  on  making 
a  small  aperture  from  the  pelvic  cavity  through  into  the  socket,  air 
enters,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  falls  out  (Weber).  The  same  thing 
happens  if  the  opened  joint  be  suspended  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  the  air  be  then  exhausted. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  movable  joint,  which  require  special 
description.  The  articulation  between  the  upper  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulnUy  sometimes  named  diarthrosis  rotatorius,  or  lateral  gingly- 
muSy  may  be  called  a  ring^  or  coZtor-joint ;  for  the  side  of  the  head  of 
the  radius,  convex  in  shape,  is  received  into  a  little  cuplike  cavity  on 
the  side  of  the  ulna,  from  which  a  strong  ligamentous  ring  or  collar, 
4,  Fig.  54,  passes  completely  round  the  head  of  the  radius,  tying  it  to 
the  ulna,  and  permitting  the  former  bone  to  rotate  round  its  long 
axis,  whilst  resting  upon  the  latter.  The  joint  between  the  atla%  and 
the  axi%y  is  also  somewhat  similar  in  principle,  but  differs  in  its  details: 
thus  the  dentate  process  of  the  second  vertebra,  or  axis,  is  received 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  is  held  in  position 
by  transverse  and  vertical  bands  of  ligaments  crossing  behind  it, 
named  the  crucial  ligaments;  but  the  second  vertebra  is  also  con- 
nected to  the  skull,  for  two  check  ligaments  pass  from  the  tip  of  the 
tooth-like  process,  obliquely  up  to  the  occiput,  and  prevent  the  head 
from  rotating  sideways  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  articulation 
between  the  jir%t  vertebra  and  the  occiput^  is  effected  in  reality  by  two 
small  gliding  joints,  the  occipital  condyles,  which  project  downwards 
on  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  being  received  into  two  concave 
surfaces  formed  on  the  atlas.  As  there  are  here  two  separate  joints, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  median  plane,  the  movement  is  limited  to  a 
rocking  motion,  forwards  and  backwards.  The  nodding  motion  of  the 
head  is  accomplished  between  the  cranium  and  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck;  whilst  the  rotation  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  carries  the 
atlas  with  it  upon  the  axis ;  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  may  partici- 
pate in  both  these  movements. 

In  certain  other  joints,  plates  of  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue  are  inter- 
posed between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones.  Thus,  in  each  of 
the  two  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw^  by  means  of  its  two  condyles 
with  the  very  shallow  glenoid  fossae  of  the  two  temporal  bones,  there 
is  such  an  inter-articular  cartilage;  this  is  either  very  thin,  or  per- 
forated, in  its  centre,  but  thick  at  its  margins;  it  is  perfectly  movable, 
though  attached  to  the  synovial  membrane  all  round,  and  it  follows 
the  movements  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  guard  it  from  dislocation.     The 
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double  character  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  temporal 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  also  necessitates  a  hinge-like  action 
of  this  upon  the  skull ;  at  the  same  time,  other  slighter,  lateral,  and 
backward  and  forward,  movements  are  permitted.     Again,  betweea 
the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  stemumy  there  is  also  an  iDte^ 
articular  fibro-cartilage,  which  passes  obliquely  from  the  upper  border 
of  the  collar-bone  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  socket  in  the  sternum.     This  direction  is  the  one  best 
fitted  to  resist  thrusts  or  shocks  coming  from  the  shoulder,  which  must 
constantly  take  place  in  the  action  of  the  upper  limb.     Passing  side- 
ways from  the  lower  end  of  the  raditis  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna^  is 
another  fibro-cartilage,  8,  Fig.  54,  which  ties  those  bones  together ^ 
whilst  it  permits  the  radius,  which  is  marked  on  its  inner  side  by  flfe 
slight  concavity,  to  roll  or  rotate  on  a  corresponding  convexity  upon, 
the  ulna.     Lastly,  in  the  knee-joint^  are  two  remarkable  fibro-carti— 
lages,  having  a  more  or  less  crescentic  form,  and  hence  called  thi 
semilunar  cartilages.     They  rest  on  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  an 
present  their  convex  thick  borders  towards  the  outer  and  inner 
of  the  joint  respectively,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  synovial 
brane  and  ligaments,  whilst  their  thin  concave  borders  are  turn 
towards  each  other,  i,  e.,  towards  the  centre  of  the  joint ;  they  serr^ 
to  deepen  the  two  shallow  sockets  on  the  head  of  the  tibia,  into  whiiAaa. 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  are  received. 

Elastic  ligaments. — Between  the  arches  of  all  the  movable  vertebna^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  also  between  the  arch  of  t\i& 
last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  sacrum,  lery 
peculiar  ligaments  are  found,  differing  in  nature  from  the  white  fibrooB 
ligaments  which,  as  their  oflSce  requires,  are  essentially  non-extensible. 
These  peculiar  ligaments,  the  ligamenta  suhflava^  are  composed  of  yel- 
low elastic  tissue,  and  are  highly  extensible  and  elastic ;  they  not  only 
serve  to  connect  the  bones,  but  exercise  a  special  mechanical  office, 
yielding,  for  example,  to  permit  of  the  slight  separation  of  the  verte- 
bral arches  from  each  other  in  the  forward  bending  of  the  spine,  and 
assisting  mechanically,  by  their  elastic  recoil,  in  the  re-erection  of  the 
body,  and  in  its  due  maintenance  in  an  upright  posture,  thus  counte^ 
acting  the  effect  of  the  muscles  which  would  flex  the  spine.     The  yel- 
low elastic  tissue,  indeed,  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  economy, 
to  sustain  weight  or  any  force,  or  to  overcome  constant  resistance, 
without  the  expenditure  of  muscular  power. 

The  tendons^  fascice^  and  sheaths  of  the  muscles. — The  tendons  of 
the  muscles^  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  serve  to  convey  the  muscular 
force  from,  and  to,  definite  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  should  therefore 
be  regarded  amongst  the  passive  organs  of  locomotion ;  they  have 
merely  mechanical  functions,  whether  they  be  considered  as  adjuncts 
to  the  muscles,  or  as  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  joints  over 
which  they  pass.  The  fascice^  too,  are  strengthened  in  certain  parts, 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  inclose,  or  bind  down,  subjacent  muscles, 
generally  or  individually,  in  special  sheaths^  and  so  prevent  them  di- 
verging from  their  required  lines  of  action  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
aid  in  muscular  efforts,  by  holding  and  supporting  the  muscles.    They 
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We  therefore,  likewise,  passive  organs  of  locomotion.  Even  the  loose 
cellular  tissue,  which  immediately  invests  the  muscles,  and  facilitates 
their  constant  changes  of  form  and  position,  maj  be  similarly  regarded. 

The  Muscles. 

The  microscopic  structure  and  the  vital  properties  of  the  muscular 
tisstie,  both  in  man  and  animals,  have  already  been  fully  described 
(pp.  48, 130) ;  and  also  the  general  mode  of  construction  of  the  mus- 
cles (pp.  21,  49).     The  number  of  separate  muscles  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  body  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  division,  upwards  of 
500.    The  muscles  vary  in  size,  some  weighing  only  grains,  and  others 
pounds,  as,  for  example,  certain  minute  muscles  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  and  the  vasti  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  in  length,  they  range 
from  two  lines  to  two  feet.     The  form  of  muscles  also  varies  consider- 
ably, according  to  their  position  and  use;  and  so  likewise  does  the 
srrangement  of  their  fasciculi.      Usually   these  latter  are  disposed 
longitudinally,  but   sometimes  they  form    circular   bands.     On    the 
tmnk  of  the  body  the  muscles  are  generally  broad  and  flat ;  in  the 
limbs,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  narrow  and  elongated — the  deep 
ones,  however,  being  here  also  broad.     Some  of  the  broad  muscles  are 
sqaare;  others  triangular,  or  lozenge-shaped;  and  some  are  indented, 
or  serrated,  at  their  edges;  the  long  muscles  are  flat  and  ribbon- 
shaped,  round  and  fusiform,  or,  when  their  fibres  are  attached  ob- 
liquely to  the  sides  of  a  tendon,  either  penniform  or  semi-penniform. 
¥or  the  most  part,  the  muscles  are  attached  by  both  their  extremities 
to  the  bones,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  white, 
flexible,  but  inelastic  cords,  called  tendons ;  but  sometimes  they  are 
attached  to  bone  by  one  extremity  only,  the  other  being  fixed  to  the 
skin,  or  some  other  soft  part,  as,  e.g,j  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  and  those  of  the  eyeball.     Sometimes  a  muscle  has  no  connec- 
tion with  bone  whatever,  as  the  little  muscle  in  the  palm  (palmaris 
brevis),  and  the  orbicularis  muscle  which  surrounds  the  mouth.     In 
tie  case  of  a  muscle  attached  to  bone  by  one  end  only,  that  attach- 
ment is  called  its  origin,  the  other  being  termed  its  insertion  ;  in  the 
case  of  muscles  attached  at  both  ends  to  the  bones,  that  attachment 
which  is  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  which  is  also  usually 
the  more  fixed  point,  is  called  the  origin^  whilst  the  more  distant,  usu- 
ally the  more  movable,  attachment,  is  named  the  insertion.     Muscles 
may  have  two  points  of  origin,  or  heads  (biceps  of  the  arm),  or  three 
[triceps),  or  many  (great  serratus) ;  and,  again,  some  muscles  have 
more  than  one  point  of  insertion  (flexors  of  the  fingers  and  toes). 
Muscles  sometimes  pass  from  bone  to  bone,  over  only  one  joint  (del- 
toid), but  often  they  pass  over  two  (biceps),  or  more  joints  (flexors  of 
Sngers  and  toes,  and  long  muscles  of  trunk).     Tendons  of  origin  of 
muscles,   that  is,   tendons  by  which  they  arise,   are  usually  broad ; 
irhilst  tendons  of  insertion  are  generally  long  and  roundish.     The 
^ndons  of  origin  enable  a  large  number  of  muscular  fibres  to  act  fropi 
i  given  point  of  the  skeleton  ;  whilst  the  tendons  of  insertion  transmit 
:he  muscular  force  to  some  other,  and  equally  precise,  point  of  bone ; 
lence,  they  are  inextensible,  and  inelastic.    By  means  of  the  tendons, 
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also,  the  muscular  force  is  more  conveniently  reflected  over  the  joints, 
or  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  than  could  be  effected  by  the  tenda 
sensitive  muscle  itself;  in  this  case,  the  tendons  often  run  in  groovei 
in  the  bones,  lined  by  cartilage.  It  is,  furthermore,  obvious  that  bj 
the  use  of  tendons,  as  extensions  of  the  muscles,  economy  of  muscolv 
tissue,  and  lightness  and  elegance  of  form  around  the  joints,  are  ie> 
cured.  In  certain  broad  muscles,  however  (gluteus,  great  serratu), 
the  muscular  fibres  arise,  at  least  in  part,  directly  from  the  periostea 
covering  of  the  bones. 

In  undergoing  contraction,  muscles  which  are  connected  only  wid 
soft  parts,  simply  constrict  or  tighten  those  parts.  Muscles  whid 
are  attached  by  one  end  to  bone,  and  by  the  other  to  soft  tissues,  ex 
ercise  a  direct  traction  upon  those  parts,  moving  them  in  accordano* 
with  their  mechanical  arrangements.  The  tendon  of  the  superio 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball  passes  through  a  loop,  which  resemble 
a  pulley,  the  tendon  being  reflected  in  a  new  direction  beyond  it,  m 
that  the  movement  impressed  upon  the  eyeball  is  at  an  angle  with  th* 
line  of  direction  of  the  contracting  muscle.  When  muscles  are  at 
tached  by  both  ends  to  bones,  their  action  is  after  the  manner  of  tb 
so-called  levers  of  mechanics ;  and  either  the  efficient  action  of  tb 
muscle  may  be  exerted  in  the  line  of  direction  of  its  fibres  and  Um 
dons ;  or,  by  the  reflection  of  its  tendon  of  insertion  over  some  bon; 
point,  its  force  may  be  exerted  at  a  certain  angle  from  its  own  diree 
tion.  It  is  important  also  to  notice  that  the  tendons  of  insertion,  am 
sometimes  also  the  tendons  of  origin,  are  attached  to  special  eminence 
of  the  bones,  called  processes;  in  which  case,  a  muscle  acts  at  an  ad 
vantage,  because  its  force  ultimately  operates,  from  or  on  to  the  bone 
in  a  line  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  osseous  surface,  instead  o 
in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  it,  as  would  happen  if  the  surface  of  tb 
bone  were  flat,  instead  of  being  so  elevated.  Muscles  which  pass  ove 
the  back  of  a  joint,  are  usually  called  extensors,  because  they  serf) 
to  stretch,  or  extend,  the  part  beyond  the  joint ;  whilst  those  lying  ii 
front  of  the  joint  are,  for  the  opposite  reason,  called  its  flexors 
Other  sets  of  muscles  are  known  as  pronators,  supinators,  rotators,  o: 
levators  and  depressors,  according  to  their  respective  uses.  Thi 
names  of  many  muscles  are  derived  from  the  number  of  their  divisions 
their  shape,  position,  points  of  origin  and  insertion,  or  from  the  direc 
tion  of  their  fibres.  In  certain  cases,  a  single  muscle  will  contract  t 
perform  a  given  action,  as  in  the  raising  of  the  upper  eyelid :  som< 
times  two  or  three  are  called  into  action  together,  as  in  extending  th 
fore-arm  at  the  elbow-joint  (triceps,  anconeus),  or  in  flexing  the  saio 
(biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  supinator  longus) ;  but  on  the  other  han( 
much  more  commonly,  many  muscles  concur  in  the  production  of 
single  act ;  and,  indeed,  indirectly,  nearly  every  muscle  of  the  body: 
employed  in  most  movements,  either  in  fixing  some  parts  of  the  skel 
ton,  or  in  moving  other  parts. 

The  rapidity  of  action  of  any  given  muscle,  depends  directly  on  tl 
length  of  its  fibres,  for  the  period  of  contraction  is  practically  the  san 
in  long  or  short  muscles,  the  fibres  of  one  of  which  may  be  twelv 
and  of  the  other  only  three  inches  in  length ;  and,  therefore,  the  amou 
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of  contraction  in  them,  in  a  given  time,  will  be  as  four  to  one.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  power  of  contraction,  or  the  force  of  a  muscle,  is 
ii^  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  fibres ;  and  hence,  in  all  the  most 
powerful  muscles,  the  fibres  are  very  short,  but  so  arranged  on  the 
tendons  as  to  be  very  numerous.  Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of 
these,  and  other  more  mechanical,  arrangements  in  the  body,  it  hap- 
pons  always,  in  its  more  important  movements,  that  there  is  a  dispro- 
portionate expenditure  of  actual  muscular  power,  in  comparison  with 
tile  useful  work  accomplished.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  effort 
Squired  to  maintain  the  position  of  standing  on  one  leg. 

Mechanics  of  the  Body* 

Under  this  head,  we  may  consider,  generally,  the  distribution  of 
height  in  the  body,  or  its  centre  of  gravity^  its  ba%i%  of  support^  and 
the  nature  of  the  levers  employed  in  the  movements  pf  its  several 
part-s. 

The  entire  body,  being  comparable  to  any  other  solid  mass  having 
certain  cubical  contents,  must  have  its  centre  of  gravity  placed  at  the 
poinft  of  intersection  oiF  its  three  planes  —  the  median-vertical,  the 
antero-posterior  vertical,   and  the  horizontal  plane,  determined  by 
rePeVence  to  its  weight.     Of  these  planes,  the  median-vertical,   of 
coufse,  corresponds  with  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  and  may  be 
foaod  approximately  by  a  plummet  line,  when  the  body  is  in  an  erect 
P^ition;  the  horizontal  plane  is  found  by  balancing  a  man,  lying 
witlx  the  arms  by  his  sides,  upon  a  plank,  which  is  supported  on  a 
tr^-r^sverse  knife-edge;  and  lastly,  the  anterior-posterior  plane  is  de- 
tc^Oained  by  a  corresponding  method.     The  point  of  intersection  of 
the^e  planes,  or  the  normal  centre  of  gravity,  when  the  arms  are 
ha^^4ging  down  by  the  sides,  is  generally  said  to  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pel  vis,  a  little  in  front  of,  and  above,  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation; 
*^*^>  by  Weber,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and, 
^?^   Meyer,  in  the  vertebral  canal,  opposite  the  second  sacral  vertebra. 
•''*^^^  slightest  displacement  of  the  head,  or  inclination  of  the  body,  a 
*^\iiging  or  lateral  elevation  of  either  arm,  or  even  stooping,  changes, 
temporarily,   the  position  of  what  may   be  called  the  symmetrical 
^^Titre  of  gravity,  which  of  course  shifts  its  situation  in  the  direction 
^T  any  partial  displacement  of  the  movable  portions  of  the  frame. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  and  trunk  together,  in  the  sitting 
position,  is  midway  between  the  point  of  the  sternum  and  the  vertebral 
column ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  alone,  is  opposite  a 
point,  above,  and  anterior  to,  the  opening  of  the  external  ear.     Elabo- 
rate observations  have  also  been  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  of  each  separate  section 
of  the  same. 

The  basis  of  support  of  the  body,  necessarily  varies  in  the  recum- 
bent, standing,  and  sitting  posture.  As  in  the  case  of  other  solid 
masses,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  so  placed,  that  a  line,  let  fall 
perpendicularly  from  it,  strikes  within  that  base,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body  is  easily  maintained ;  but  when  such  a  line  falls  beyond  the 
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base  of  support,  the  equilibriam  of  the  body  becomes  anstable,  and 
the  body  has  a  tendency  to  fall  down. 

The  levers  employed  in  the  body,  are  the  three  or- 
1.  dinary  levers  known  in  mechanics.     A  lever  consiBts 

of  a  rigid  rod^  movable  in  one  plane,  around  a  point 
in  the  rod,  called  the  fulcrum.     In  actual  practice, 
this  fulcrum  is  seated  opposite  the  point  of  support; 
a  iceiglii  or  resistance  also  exists,  which  has  to  be 
moved  or  overcome;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  force  or 
power  to  move  the  weight,  or  overcome  the  resistance. 
The  three  kinds  of  levers  are  distinguished  from  eadi. 
other  by  the  relative  positions  in  them  of  the  fulcmm, 
the  weight,  and  the  power.     In  the  first  kind,  1,  the 
fulcrum  F  is  placed  between  the  weight  w  and  the 
F     power  p:  it  is  employed  in  the  balance,  in  working  a 
J     puntp  handle,  and  in  raising  the  coals  in  a  grate  wit 
a  poker.     The  secoiuf,  2,  has  the  weight  w  placed  be — 
w  twee?n  the  fulcrum  F  and  the  power  p:  it  is  used  i 

raiblng  a  weight  by  putting  a  crowbar  underneath  i 
and  also  in  wheeling  a  wheelbarrow.     In  the  third  kind,  8,  the  powei 
p  is  placed  between  the  fulcrum  F  and  the  weight  w :  it  is  used  in  th( 
foot-piece  of  a  lathe,  and  in  drawing  a  ladder  from  the  wall,  by  pnll 
ing  on  one  of  the  steps  near  the  bottom,  whilst  the  foot  is  placed  t 
prevent  its  slipping  out.     Fire-tongs  and  sugar-tongs  arfe  double  leve 
of  the  third  kind.     On  comparing  the  three  kinds  of  levers,  it  will  bi 
seen  that  the  terms  on  each  side  are  twice  repeated;  but  that  the  mii 
die  terms  consist,  respectively,  of  the  three  important  elements  of  thi 
lever,  arranged  in  methodical  order,  viz.,  in  the  first  kind,  the  fulcru 
F,  or  point  of  support,  is  in  the  middle  space;  in  the  second  kind,  th 
weight  w;  and  in  the  third  kind,  the  moving  power  P. 

Fig.  48. 


T\^.  48.  Example,  from  the  body,  of  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  8hown  in  the  baUnoe  of  the  head  on  tht 
top  of  the  Tertebral  colamn.  1,  position  of  the  fulcrum,  At  the  articulation  of  the  craniam  with  the  llrtt 
oerTical  Tertebra;  2,  the  weight,  or  excess  of  weight,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head  and  face;  3,  the  poweffi 
in  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 


In  the  body,  the  fulcra  are  sometimes  in  the  joints,  and  sometimes 
at  the  extremity  of  a  limb,  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  with  some 
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external  point  of  resistance.  The  bones  constitute  the  rigid  roda,  aad, 
with  the  parts  attached  to  them,  the  weight  to  be  moved.  The  mus- 
cles are  the  source  of  the  power.  The  first  Itind  of  lever  is  illustrated 
in  the  adjustment  and  movement  of  the  skull  upon  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  Fig.  48;  the  fulcrum,  1,  here  being  in  the  transverse 
plane  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas ;  the  weight,  2,  is  the 
excess  in  gravity  of  the  parts  of  tbe  head  and  face  in  front  of  the 
joint,  over  the  weight  of  the  parts  behind  it;  whilst  the  power,  3, 
resides  in  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  extending  from  the 
spine  to  the  cranium.  The  movements  of  all  the  vertebrre  on  one  on- 
other,  from  above  downwards;  the  movements  of  the  lowest  lumbar 
vertebra  on  the  sacrum ;  of  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh  bones ;  of  the 
thigh  on  the  leg;  and  of  the  leg  on  the  ankle,  are  also  examples  of 
the  first  kind  of  leverage ;  bo  also  is  the  extension  of  most  of  the  joints 
in  the  limbs,  as  the  elbow,  knee,  ankle-joint,  and  knuckles  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes.  The  second  kind  of  lever  is  illustrated  in  the  foot, 
whilst  it  rests  upon  the  ground  with  tbe  heel  raised,  Fig.  49 ;  here  the 


Fig.  49. 


fulcrum,  3,  is  the  ground  or  floor  beneath  the  ball  of  the  great  toe ; 
the  weight,  2,  is  that  of  the  body  transmitted  through  the  leg  ;  whilst 
the  power,  1,  resides  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  which  pull  by  the 
great  tendo  Achillis  on  the  heel  bone.  The  depression  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  opening  tbe  mouth  wide,  affords  another  illustration  of  this 
kind  of  lever.  The  third  kind  of  lever,  which  is  much  more  frequently 
used  in  animal  mechanics,  is  employed  in  raising  the  lower  jaw,  in 
moving  the  ribs,  in  raising  the  collar  bone  and  shoulder ;  and  especi- 
ally in  the  flexion  of  all  the  joints  of  the  limbs.  The  most  familiar 
example  is  in  the  elbow  joint.  Fig.  SO;  here  the  fulcrum,  1,  is  in  the 
joint;  the  weight,  3,  is  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  without,  or  with,  some 
additional  object  in  the  latter;  whilst  the  power  is  in  tbe  biceps,  2, 
and  brachialis  muscles,  which  are  inserted,  respectively,  into  the  radius 
and  ulna,  in  front  of  tbe  centre  of  the  motion  in  the  joint. 

The  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of   the  several   levers, 
mechanically  considered,  depend  upon  the  proportionate  distances,  in 
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each  case,  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight  on  the  one  hand,  id 
the  fulcrum  and  the  power  on  the  other.  The  distance  from  the  fit 
crum  to  the  weight,  gives  the  length  of  the  weighUarm  of  the  lerer; 
whilst  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  power,  gives  the  leng^  of 

Fig.  60. 


the  poioer-arm.  M'lien  the  weight-arm  and  the  power-arm  are  equal 
in  length,  the  power  to  balance  or  counteract  the  weight  must  be  equal 
to  the  weight,  and  the  slightest  excess  will  overcome  its  resistaooe  or 
move  it.  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  power-arm  is  longer  than  the 
weight-arm,  then  the  power  needed  to  balance  and  to  overcome  the 
weight  is  proportionntely  so  much  less.  Lastly,  when  the  power-arm 
is  snorter  than  the  weight-arm,  the  power  necessary  to  balance  or 
move  the  weight  becomes  proportionately  so  much  greater.  Con- 
versely, when  an  advantage  is  gained  by  a  particular  lever  in  regard 
to  power,  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  in  reference  to  the  velocity  of 
movement  in  the  weight;  for,  though  when  the  power-arm  and  weight- 
arm  are  equal  in  length,  the  velocities  of  the  power  and  weight  are 
equal ;  yet  when  the  power-arm  is  longer  than  the  weight-arm,  and 
there  is  a  gain  in  regard  to  the  useful  force  exerted  by  the  power, 
there  is  a  loss  in  the  velocity  of  the  weight,  which  moves  through  a 
smaller  space  than  the  power;  and  again,  when  the  power-arm  is 
shorter  than  the  weight-arm,  in  whiuh  case  there  is  a  loss  of  power, 
there  is  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  relative  velocity  of  the  weight,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  power. 

In  the  first  kind  of  lever  the  lengths  of  the  weight-arm  and  of  the 
power-arm  may  either  be  equal,  or  may  vary  in  cither  direction;  but 
m  this  respect,  there  is  practically,  in  the  human  body,  a  tolerable 
equality  between  them.     In  the  second  kind  of  lever,  however,  there 
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is,  necessarily,  always  an  advantage  of  length  on  the  side  of  the  power, 
subject  to  an  equivalent  loss  in  velocity ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
almost  the  only  instance  in  which  this  lever  is  employed  in  the  body, 
is  where  great  force  is  needed,  viz.,  in  lifting  the  body  by  raising  the 
heel  from  the  ground ;  for  then  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  has  to 
be  lifted  on  one  limb,  as  in  the  alternate  steps  in  the  act  of  walking. 
In  the  third  kind  of  lever  the  power  necessarily  acts  always  at  a  dis- 
advantage, accompanied,  h()wever,  by  an  invariable  gain  in  velocity 
on  the  part  of  the  weight;  and  hence  a  moderate  amount  of  contrac- 
tion in  the  biceps  of  the  arm,  for  example,  see  Fig.  50,  moves  the 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  fore-arm,  through  a  relatively  large  extent  of 
space.  The  gain  in  velocity,  numerically  estimated,  is  exactly  pro- 
portionate to  the  length  of  the  weight-arm  of  the  lever,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  power-arm ;  in  other  words,  to  the  distance  between 
the  fulcrum  and  the  weight,  as  compared  with  the  distance  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power.  If,  for  example,  the  latter  distance  be  one 
inch,  and  the  former  ten,  then  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  inch  will  move  the  former  through  ten  inches  of  space. 

A  force  acting  perpendicularly  on  the  arm  of  a  lever,  operates  the 
most  advantageously ;  hence,  in  the  case  of  muscles  acting  obliquely, 
a  loss  of  power  necessarily  occurs,  so  that  they  require  to  be  propor- 
tionally increased  in  the  number  of  their  fibres,  which  gives  them 
greater  power.  Speaking  generally,  the  flexors  act  more  favorably 
than  the  extensors,  and  most  advantageously,  as  they  approach  the 
utmost  limits  of  their  contraction.  In  the  extensors,  moreover,  the 
power  at  all  times  acts  obliquely ;  hence  they  are  larger,  or  more 
bulky,  than  the  flexors,  in  the  ratio  of  eleven  to  five. 

In  comparing  the  mechanism  of  the  various  movements  of  the  body, 
with  that  of  ordinary  levers,  it  is  important  to  note  the  fact,  generally 
overlooked,  that,  in  the  living  body,  the  power  exerted  is  intrinsic, 
instead  of  being  extrinsic,  or  applied  from  without,  as  in  the  common 
levers.  The  animal  mechanism  presents,  indeed,  examples  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  are  called,  in  mechanics,  intrinsic  forces.  The  applica- 
tion of  such  a  force  to  a  lever,  so  as  to  produce  motion  in  that  lever, 
necessitates  a  hinge-like  action  at  .the  fulcrum,  and  sometimes  even  at 
the  seat  of  the  weight,  otherwise  no  motion  could  take  place.  More- 
over, the  production  of  this  internal  motion  involves  a  loss  of  actual 
lifting  force,  acting  on  the  weight ;  lastly,  there  is  not,  as  in  the  use 
of  extrinsic  forces,  any  part  of  the  weight  supported  from  without. 
For  these  reasons,  a  much  larger  amount  of  muscular  power  has  to  be 
provided  for,  in  the  intrinsic  exercise  of  force  within  the  body,  than  if 
the  force  employed  were  extrinsic,  or  were  applied  from  without. 

External  Resisting  Media. — Forms  of  Progression. 

The  locomotive  acts  of  man  and  animals  are  influenced  by  the 
media  upon,  or  in,  which  they  move,  and  their  whole  organization  is 
modified  and  adapted  accordingly.  Thus,  we  observe  progression 
upon  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies,  performed  either  in  air  or  in  water ; 
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progression  upon  water  in  air;  progression  in  water;  and  lastly,  pro- 
gression in  the  air  alone ;  but  locomotion  on  solids,  locomotion  on  or 
in  water,  and  locomotion  in  the  air,  constitute  the  chief  forms  of  pro- 
gression. 

In  ordinary  locomotion  upon  solids,  the  weight  of  a  man  or  animal 
is  supported  on  those  bodies ;  and  in  moving  upon  them,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  living  animal  is  invariably  raised  from  the  base  of 
support,  as  it  is  moved  onwards,  and  then  descends  again,  so  as  to  de- 
scribe a  curved  line.     The  muscular  force  necessary  to  move  the  ani- 
mal, operating  through   the  lever-like  bones,  impinges  on  the  solid, 
basis  of  support ;  and,  as  this  is  assumed,  in  the  simplest  case,  to  b^ 
practically  immovable,  the  force  exerted  acts  upon  the  animal  itself^ 
and  so  lifts  it,  and  moves  it  onwards  in  space.     Supposing  the  base  <»4 
support  to  be  more  or  less  yielding,  as  in  the  case  of  soft  ground,  o* 
of  the  flexible  twig  of  a  tree,  then  a  certain  amount  of  the  force  ec  - 
ertod  by  the  animal,  is  lost  in  disturbing  the  basis  of  support,  a  par's 
only  being  left  to  accomplish  the  movement  of  the  animal. 

In  progression  upon  a  solid  body,  performed  under  wateTj  the  8am«e 
principles  are  involved ;  but  the  muscular  effort  required  to  lift  th^ 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  animal,  is  much  less  than  in  locomotion  upo 
a  solid  support  in  the  air ;  because  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  par 
tially  sustained  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  water ;  and  onl; 
that  part  of  its  weight,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  weight  of  an  equa 
bulk  of  water,  has  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  base  of  support.  At  th 
same  time,  the  surrounding  medium  being  heavier  than  air,  a  greate 
resistance  is  offered  to  any  onward  movement;  a  condition  whi 
more  than  neutralizes  the  advantage  just  named,  and  which  renders  L 
more  diflicult  to  move  rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  than  to  run  i 
the  air. 

In  progression  upon  a  fluid,  as  in  the  case  of  a  swimming  bird,  th. 
conditions   of  support  are   those  of  partially  submerged  or  floatin 
bodies,  and  are  quite  peculiar.     The  weight  of  the  animal  is  entirel 
supported  by  the  displacement  of  a  quantity  of  water  of  equal  weight  ; 
and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal  is  necessary  to  sustain  it  abo^e 
its  base  of  support.     All  its  power  is,  therefore,  free  to  be  exerted  in 
progressive  movement,  which,  however,  is  performed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  first,  because  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  displaced  water  to 
the  submerged  part  of  the  body ;  and,  secondly,  and  this  is  more  im- 
portant, on  account  of  the  imperfect  stability  of  the  medium  against 
which  the  muscular  force  acts,  for  a  very  large  part  of  that  force 
operates  merely  in  putting  that  medium  into  partial  motion,  whilst 
only  a  small  portion  acts,  or  rather  reacts,  from  the  imperfectly  re- 
sisting medium,  to  set  the  body  of  the  animal  in  motion  through  it. 
Hence,  the  movement  of  an  animal  upon  water,  can  never  be  so  rapid 
as  the  movements  of  certain  animals  over  the  land. 

In  progression  in  water,  the  weight  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  case  of 
fish,  is  mainly  supported  by  the  equal  hydrostatic  pressure  of  that 
medium  ;  and  only  that  smaller  portion  of  weight,  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water,  operates  so  as  to  make  it  descend 
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in  that  fluid.  Accordingly,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  muscular 
power  exerted  is  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  sustain,  or  lift,  the  centre  of 
gravity ;  whilst  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  that  force  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  progressive  movement.  The  mode  in  which  that  force 
is  exerted  upon  the  water  behind  the  animal,  so  as  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  that  fluid  in  front  of  it,  will  be  explained  in  speaking  of 
the  swimming  of  fish. 

In  flight,  or  progression  through  the  air^  the  resistance  of  the  me- 
4am  in  which  the  animal  moves,  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  possible  degree, 
«ir  being  proportionally  so  light  and  elastic.     But  the  difficulty  of 
JDoving  in  it  is  thereby  greatly  increased ;  for  almost  the  entire  weight 
of  the  animal's  body  has  to  be  raised  from  the  earth,  against  its  gravity, 
only  80  much  of  that  weight  being  supported  by  the  air,  as  is  equal  to 
the  -weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  i,  e,  an  almost  inappreciable  quan- 
tity.    In  this  kind  of  movement,  therefore,  the  principal  object  to  be 
attained  by  a  bird,  for  example,  is  to  lift  and  sustain  its  weight  in  the 
*'** ;    the  progressive  movement  forward,  being  the  result  of  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  gravity  of  the  animal  acting  downwards,  and  the  lifting 
poorer  acting  upwards  and  forwards.     The  feeble  resistance  of  the  air 
to  the  movement  of  the  bird,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  im- 
perfect character  as  a  medium  for  support,  and  for  the  development  of 
that  reaction  which  is  necessary  for  the  ascensive  and  progressive 
®5>V"cment8  of  an  animal  in  it.     The  manner  in  which,  by  special  con- 
tnvainces,  this  reactionary  force  is  obtained,  will  be  described  under 
the   lead  of  flight  in  birds. 

On  comparing  the  three  chief  modes  of  progression,  it  appears  that 
less  force  is  needed  in  the  fish  moving  in  water,  than  in  the  quadruped 
moving  over  land,  and  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  bird  moving 
thi*c>ngh  the  air.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  perfection 
^t  tite  mechanical  and  physiological  adaptations  of  animals,  to  find  that 
th^  velocity  attainable  by  certain  birds  is  greater  than  that  attained 
V  liny  quadruped  or  fish;  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  hawk  is  said 
to^  l>e  150  miles  per  hour ;  that  of  the  swiftest  race-horse.  Eclipse,  56 
™^ «^8  per  hour  ;  and  that  of  the  salmon  20  or  25  miles  per  hour.  The 
S^'^t^k  walking  pace  of  man  is  about  5  miles,  and  his  running  pace 
**^oiit  10  miles  per  hour. 

Locomotion  of  Man  on  Solids. 

^  The  only  position  of  the  human  body,  in  which  the  muscles  are  en- 
tirely passive  and  relaxed,  is  the  recumbent  posture ;  the  respiratory 
Muscles  in  that  case  being  alone  necessarily  in  action.     In  raising  the 
hody  from  such  a  position,  the  lower  limbs  are  usually  drawn  up ;  the 
leels  are  planted  on  the  supporting  surface,  to  offer  a  steady  basis  of 
support ;  one  or  both  upper  limbs  are  put  forward,  to  assist  in  balanc- 
ing the  trunk  upon  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischial  bones,  an  act  which 
18  partly  performed  by  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the  thigh  to  the 
pelvis  and  vertebral  column ;  the  vertebral  column  itself  is  maintained 
in  position  by  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  acting  from  the 
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pelvis  upwards  upon  the  ribs;  and  Uatly,  the  head  is  supported  for- 
wards upon  the  trunk,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  aterno-niastoid 
muscles. 

In  the  sitting  posture,  as  upon  a  chair  (und  also  in  that  upon  the 
ground),  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  supportedupon  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia,  and  not  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral  column  or 
coccyx:  but,  in  this  attitude,  the  weight  is  partly  balanced,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  thighs  resting  upon  the  chair,  whilst  the  feet,  touching 
the  ground,  serve  to  steady  the  thighs. 

In  rising  from  such  a  posture  to  the  erect  attitude,- the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  base  of  support,  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  are  instinc- 
tively adjusted,  so  as  to  economize,  as  much,  as  possible,  the  muscular 
force.  The  body  has,  in  fact,  now  to  bo  supported  upon  the  compara- 
tively narrow  base  of  the  two  feet ;  whilst  its  centre  of  gravity  has  to 
be  elevated  in  the  air,  by  the  additional  length  of  the  thigh  bones. 
Accordingly,  when  we  rise  from  a  chair,  we  draw  backwards  one  or 
both  feet  close  to,  or  even  beneath  the  chair,  and  then  incline  the  body 
forwards,  so  as  to  bring  its  weight  as  much  as  possible  over  the  future 
base  of  support;  when,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
acting  from  below,  the  leg  bones  are  brought  into  a  vertical  position 
over  the  ankle-joints;  by  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  thighs,  acting 
from  the  patellie,  the  thighs  are  drawn  into  a  vertical  position  upon 
the  legs;  by  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  thighs,  and  by  the  great 
glutei  and  other  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  this  latter  part  of 
the  skeleton,  together  with  the  trunk  generally,  is  rolled  backwards, 
and  so  erected  upon  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones;  by  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  the  vertebral  column  is  drawn  into  the  upright  posture;  and 
lastly,  by  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  head  is  supported 
upon  the  vertebral  column,  with  the  face  directed  forwards.  Jn  this 
action,  then,  of  rising  from  the  sitting  posture,  the  several  angles  be- 
tween the  fool  and  leg,  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  the  thigh  and  trunk,  »pe 
opened  out;  and  the  body  assumes  its  extreme  length. 

The  erect  posture,  the  characteristic  attitude  of  man,  is  therefore 
by  no  means  a  passive,  but,  essentially,  an  active  attitude;  and,  thou^ 
Hot  locomotive,  in  reference  to  the  base  of  support,  is  really  a  loco- 
motive act  in  reference  to  vertical   space  above  the  base  of  support- 
It  requires,  indeed,  the  active  and  energetic  employment  of  a  multi* 
tudc  of  muscles,  not  only  to  assume  it,  but  also  to  maintain  it,  ils  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  children  are  unable  to  stand  until 
■fter  many  trials,  and  that  adults  stumble,  or  fall,  when  the  nervous 
power,  which  commands  or  controls  the  muscles,  ia  lessened  or  sus- 
pended, as  in  drunkenness,  apoplectic  seizures,  fainting,  or  sudden  suf- 
focation ;  in  which  cases,  the  body,  with  its  system  of  internal  movable 
/even,  the  bones,  doubles  at  its  various  angles,  collapses,  and  falls  to 
jA*gTOond.     Nevertheless,  we  find  on  examination,  that  these  bonee 
V,*^  admirably  constructed,  and  shaped  for  supporting  their  own  weight, 
'^^  'h"  weight  of  the  pm-ts  attached  to  them,  in  the  erect  position, 
■^^^^  portion  of  [lie  skelt'ton,   affording  directly,  or  indirectly,  evi- 
MS  of  design  in  its  adaptstion  to  that  posture  (see  Figs.  1,  2). 
^"1  the  human /oof,  from  i**  gi'eat  breadth,  the  flatness  of  tho 
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Fig.  51. 


toes,  and  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  Figs.  . 
52,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  support  of 
weiffht.  The  foot,  moreover,  forma  a  strong 
double  arch.  The  chief  arch,  Fig.  52,  from 
before  backwards,  passes  from  the  broad  os 
calcis,  or  heel  bone,  2,  through  the  astragalus, 
1,  and  other  bones  of  the  tarsus,  4,  6,  7,  and 
metatarsus,  8,  as  far  forward  as  the  balls  of 
the  toes,  the  chief  support  in  front,  however, 
being  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  *.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  9,  10, 11, 
forwards,  from  this  arch,  serves  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  foot,  for  the  purposes  of  holding 
on  to  uneven  surfaces,  and  of  more  eifectually 
raising  the  body  over  the  foot  and  propelling 
it  forwards  in  the  act  of  walking  or  running; 
besides  this,  they  impart  elasticity  to  the  step. 
The  lateral  arching  of  the  foot  occurs  in 
the  middle  and  anterior  parts  of  the  tarsus 
and  in  the  posterior  and  middle  portions  of 
the  metatarsus;  it  contributes  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  this  part  of  the  frame,  which  has 
at  every  step  to  hear  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body.  The  marked  projeciion  of  the  heel,  2, 
gives  a  great  advantage  in  leverage  to  the 
large  muscles  of  the  calf.  The  arching  of  the 
foot  likewise  assists  in  protecting  the  important 
soft  parts,  namely,  the  muscles,  bloodvessels, 
and  nerves,  which  are  situated  beneath  it. 
The  bones  of  the  foot  are  not  merely  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  together  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  like 
the  keystones  in  masonry,  but  they  are  main- 
tained in  that  position  by  strong  ligamentous  tbim  idwh  or  |ih>ia,i(«. 
bands,  passing  either  between  or  across  the 
under  sufaces  of  the  bones;  the  short  muscles  of  the  foot  also  c 

Fig.  62. 


tribute  to   maintain   its  arch-like  form  (see  Fig.  4),  and  even   the 
strong  plantar  fascia,  with  its  great  thickness  of  fibres,  serves  not 
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only  to  protect  the  soft  parts  covered  by  it  from  injury  througli  ilic 
sole,  but  also  contributes  to  maintain  the  an tero- posterior  arch  of  the 
foot.  Thus  constructed,  the  arch  of  the  foot,  etrong,  and  jet  elastic, 
from  the  gliding  movements  of  its  joints,  and  possessing  likewise, 
wilhout  diminution  of  its  strength,  a  slight  lateral  motion,  at  the  ball 
and  socket  joint,  between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid,  is  capable 
of  adapting  itself  readily  to  the  unevennesa  of  the  surfaces  on  which 
we  tread,  and  also  of  breaking  the  shock  produced  in  walking,  running, 
leaping,  or  other  inovenients  of  the  body. 

At  the  ankle,  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  body  ia  borne  upon 
the  broad  square  surface  of  its  topmost  bone,  the  astragalus.  Fig.  52, 
1,  from  which  the  weight  is  transmitted  in  the  standing  posture,  partly 
backwards  through  the  os  calcis,  2,  nnd  partly  forwards  through  tiie 
other  tarsal,  H,  7,  and  metatarsal  bones,  8.  The  surface  of  the  astrag- 
alus is  received  into  the  deep  quadrangular  recess  formed  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia,  the  inner  ankle,  or  malleolar  process  of  that  bone, 
and  the  outer  ankle,  or  malleolar  projection  of  the  fibula.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  lateral  play,  which  is  very  limited  when  the  leg 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  foot,  but  is  somewhat  more  free  when  the  foot 
is  fully  extended,  giving  a  graceful  turn  to  the  limb,  the  chief  move- 
ment here  permitted  is  of  a  hinge-like  character,  in  which  the  libta,  or 
main  bone  of  the  leg,  may  be  said  to  rock  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  the  astragalus. 

At  the  knee-joint,  the  femur  can  be  brought,  in  standing,  in  » 
straight  line  over  the  tibia,  so  that  the  one  bone  is  supported  on  the 
other,  like  a  pillar.  The  chief  points  of  constructive  adaptation  here, 
arc  the  very  broad  and  slightly  hollowed  surfaces  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  tibia,  the  concave  semilunar  curtilages  which  deepen  the  bearing 
surface  of  the  joint,  the  large  expanded  condyles  of  the  femur,  the 
strong  lateral  ligaments,  and  the  still  stronger  internal  crucial  liga* 
nients,  both  sets  being  attached  behind  the  axis  of  motion ;  and  lastly, 
the  protective  influence  of  the  patella  in  front,  and  also  the  increased 
leverage  given  to  the  muscles  fixed  to  that  bone.  The  knee-joint, 
indeed,  is  the  largest  in  the  body,  and,  from  its  breadth  and  strength, 
u  admirably  suited  to  bear  the  weight,  and  sustain  the  shocks,  which 
are  continually  brought  to  act  upon  it.  One  point,  specially  notice- 
able,  is  the  greater  length  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  as  com- 
parod  with  the  outer  condyle — a  formation  necessary  to  establish  a 
horizontal  line  of  support,  from  side  to  side,  between  the  femur  aitd 
tibia,  at  the  knee-joint.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  the  neck  is 
elongated,  and  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  shaft,  so  as  to  increase  the 
breadth  of  the  body  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  at  the  hips ;  and  in 
coutetjuence  of  this,  the  thigh  bones  iucline  towards  each  other  from 
the  pelvis  to  the  knees,  so  tliat  the  teg  and  foot  may  be  brought  more 
directly  beneath  the  centre  of  gravity.  If,  with  this  inclination  in- 
wards  of  the  thigh  bone,  its  condyles  had  been  of  equal  length,  there 
wonid  either  have  been  a  certain  interval  between  the  internal  coadjit 
and  the  head  of  the  tibia,  or,  if  the  tibia  had  been  elevated  at  tnM 
edge  lo  meet  the  femur,  the  bearing  surface  of  the  knee-joint  wonld 
^■V9  formed  an  inclined  plane  downwards  and  outwards,  and  so  would 
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tave  presented  a  condition  of  constant  insecurity.  The  great  relative 
strength,  and  length,  of  the  human  femur,  are  also  associated  with  the 
firmness  of  posture,  and  the  rate  of  locomotion,  of  man. 

At  the  hip-joint^  the  depth  of  the  acetabulum,  especially  the  over- 
knging  of  its  upper  border,  the  increased  protection  afforded  by  its 
fibrous  rim,  the  presence  of  the  internal  ligament  (ligamentum  teres), 
and  of  the  strong  accessory  ligament  over  the  front  of  the  joint,  give 
great  security  to  this  part  of  the  frame ;  whilst  the  slightly  arched 
form  of  the  femur,  the  accumulation  of  compact  bony  tissue  at  the 
back  of  this  bone,  and,  we  may  also  add,  the  prismatic  shape  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  brace-like  provision  afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  com- 
plete fibula,  are  evidences  of  special  adaptation  in  the  supporting 
osseoas  columns  of  the  lower  limb. 

The  strong  hoop-like  mass  of  bone  formed  by  the  pelvisy  is  adapted 

for  the  steady  support  of  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  rest  of  the 

trunk,  and  for  the  transmission  of  this,  downwards  to  the  thighs ;  its 

circular  form  imparts  to  it  great  strength ;  its  inclined  position  from 

before  backwards,  serves  to  sustain   the  viscera  within  it;  and  the 

greater  thickness  of  its  bony  tissue  along  the  lines  extending  on  each 

aide  outwards  and  downwards  from  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  part  of 

the    acetabula,  insures  sufficient  strength  in  the  directions  through 

which  the  weight  is  transmitted  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral 

column  to  the  two  hip-joints,  and  thence  to  the  heads  of  the  thigh 

bones.     The  large  and  projecting  surfaces  of  the  pelvis  are  occupied 

entirely  by  muscular  attachments,  and  they  afford  great  leverage  for 

thos^  muscles  which  pass  upwards  from  the  lower  limbs,  and  serve  to 

^*I^tice  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs. 

The  great  size  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  its  mode  of  at- 
**Ghment  between  the  innominate  bones,  the  breadth  and  mass  of  the 
bocli^g  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  gradually  diminishing  size  of  these, 
*ucl   of  the  dorsal  and  cervical  vertebrae,  in  passing  from  below  up- 
^^^•ds,  in  accordance  with  the  successively  diminished  weight  which 
they  have  to  bear,  are  arrangements  evidently  in  harmony  with  the 
^^Vii  position  of  the  body  (see  Figs.  10,  11,  12).     The  length  and 
"^^^dth  of   the   spinous   processes    correspond,    severally,   with    the 
^^'^^ngth  of  the  muscles  connected  with  them  at  different  parts  of  the 
^P^Oe,  serving  to  increase  their  leverage  and  their  surfaces  of  attach- 
^^^t.     Moreover,  the  direction  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  transverse 
P^'^^cesses,  is  horizontal  in  the  loins  and  neck,  so  as  to  permit  of  rota- 
^^^'y  movements  in  those  regions ;  whilst,  in  the  back,  the  spinous 
P^^^cesses  overlap  each  other,  and  the  transverse  processes  are  so  con- 
^^oted  with  the  ribs,  as  to  impede  such  rotation,  whereas  they  do  not 
P'^^^ent  extreme  forward  bending  in  that  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 
1^    the  neck  and  loins,  the  bending  of  the  column  takes  place  chiefly 
1^     the  backward  direction.     The  presence  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stunces.  Figs.  10,  12,  and  their  effect  in  imparting  elasticity  and  di- 
minishing shock,  have  already  been  noticed.     Lastly,  the  curvature? 
0^   the  spinal  column  itself,  presenting  an  anterior  convexity  in  the 
^^ck,  a  posterior  convexity  in  the  back,  and,  again,  an  anterior  convexity 
in  the  lumbar  region,  also  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  vertebral  column. 
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and  diminish  tbe  efTecta  of  concussion,  the  lines  of  force  psflfting  out' 
through  various  parts  of  a  curve,  instead  of  being  continued  throughout 
the  vrhole  length  of  a  straight  line.  The  several  curves  of  the  spine 
are,  moreover,  so  adjusted,  that,  in  the  erect  posture,  a  perpendicular 
line  from  the  summit  of  the  movable  part  of  the  vertebral  column, 
would  fall  through  the  centre  of  its  base,  ■ 

Tlie  peculiitr  mode  of  aiJjustment  of  the  head  upon  the  trunk,  Fi^ 
12.  also  affords  proof  of  the  special  adaptability  of  man  to  the  eretH 
position;    for  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,   is  placed 
farther  forward  in  the  base  of  the  skull  than  in  the  vertebrate  animak 
generally,  showing  a  special  fitness  for  the  support  of  the  bead  upuD 
a  vertical  or  upright  vertebral  column,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  a  veru> 
bral  column  more  or  less  inclined  towards  the  horizon.     In  man,  ihi 
foramen  magnum  is  placed  a  little  behind  the   centre  of  the  akull 
which  is,  therefore,  not  quite  exactly  balanced,  but  exhibits  a  sHgl' 
tendency  to  incline  forwards,  when  muscular  effort  is  relaxed   fi 
fatigue,  fainting,  or  sleep.     The  absence  of  prominent  ridges  on 
cranial  surface,  also  indicates  that  its  supporting  muscles  do  not 
quire  the  advantages  of  leverage,  which  they  usually  possess   in  an|- 
male ;  the  shortness  of  the  cervical  spines,  and  the  want  of  a  ligameo- 
tum  nuchie,  are  facts  having  a  like  bearing.    The  position  of  the  mouth, 
and  of  the  several  organs  of  the  senses,  especially  of  the  eyes,  in  ro- 
lation  to  the  wants  of  man,  also  demonstrates  his  fitness  for  the  a] 
right  posture. 

Finally,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  upper  limb,  if  examined  fri 
its  single  point  of  bony  support  at  the  inner  end  of  the  collar-bone 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  whether  considered  as  regards  its  positia 
length,  she,  shape,  or  the  structure  of  its  several  parts,  for  bearifl 
any  share  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  affords  a  negative  argument  I 
favor  of  the  intended  erect  attitude  of  man. 

Thus  constructed  and  adapted  for  the  erect  position,  the  entn 

body  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  five  chief  segments,  the  lowe 

being  formed  by  the  arched  foot,  the  next  above  that  by  the  legs,  ai 

the  others  in  succession  by  tbe  thighs,  the  trunk,  and  the  head.   Nov 

tbe  foot  affords  a  base  of  support  to  the  rest,  and,  when  naked^  cm 

grasp  the  ground  by  aid  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes.     The  weigl 

is  supporteil  chieQy  on   three  points,  viz.,  the  heel,  and  the  anteri< 

ends,  or  heads,  of  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.    In  standing  « 

the  toes,  with  the  heel  raised,  the  weight  is  borne  on  the  ends  of  • 

the  metatarsal  bones  generally.     Opera-dancers,  however,  by  praetio 

f-tte  able  to  sustain  the  weight  on  the  end  of  the  great  toe.     The  nei 

I  Mgment  of  the  body,  the  leg,  is  balanced  on  the  foot,  partly  hy  tl 

I  iCXtensor  and  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg  (see  Figs.  4,  5),  in  front  ai 

I  ^hind,  acting  as  opponents  to  each  other,  but,  mainly,  by  an  ioBtini 

lltiv«  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  vertical  axis  of  til 

tibia.     The  thigh  is  similarly  balanced  upon  tbe  leg,  also  by  exteoat 

and  flexor  museles  ;  and  the  pelvis  and  trunk  upon  the  thigh,  by  vn 

numerous  and  large  muscles,  such  as  the  glutntal,  adductor,  iliac,  aN 

psoo»  muscles.    The  spine  itself  is  kept  erect  bj  the  powerful  erectori 

Hpiniv  muscles,  aided,  however,  by  many  others.     Lastly,  the  head  i 
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balanced  on  the  neck  by  the  complexi,  splenii,  sterno-mastoidci,  and 
other  deeper  muscles.     At  the  knee-joint,  the  crucial  ligaments  are 
Btretched,  as  the  thigh  assumes  the  vertical  position  over  the  legs ; 
they  thus  retain  those  bones  in  apposition,  like  a  rigid  pillar,  with  little 
or  no  muscular  effort.     The  ligamentum  teres,  and  the  external  ac- 
cessory, or  ilio-femoral,  ligament  in  front  of  the  hip-joint  (see  Fig.  1), 
perform  the  same  office  there.     The  elastic  ligaments  connecting  the 
wches  of  the  vertebrae  behind,  economize,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
muscular  power  of  the  erector  muscles  of  the  spine.     The  muscles  at 
[    the  back  of  the  neck,  are  instinctively  relieved  by  a  slight  inclination 
I    of  the  head  backwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the 
I    basis  of  support  in  the  vertebral  column. 

f       In  thus  $tanding  erect  on  both  legs,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  trans- 
[    mitted  perpendicularly  through  the  vertebral  column ;  thence,  laterally 
i    and  obliquely,  through  the  sacrum,  to   the  hipbones;  and  thence, 
*     through  the  lower  limbs,  to  the  ground.     In  this  position,  the  centre 
I     of  gravity  is  placed  perpendicularly  over  the  middle  of  the  basis  of 
support,  which  corresponds  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  covered  by 
the  feet,  and  with  that  forming  the  interval  between  them ;  a  line  let 
fall  from  it  passes  midway  between  the  inner  ankles.     The  natural 
slight  eversion  of  the  feet,  materially  increases  the  mechanical  base  of 
support,  over  which  it  is  easy  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  body.    In 
ttandingat  eaae^  one  leg  bears  nearly  all  the  weight  of  the  body,  whilst 
the  other  is  simply  planted,  at  a  little  distance  forwards,  upon  the 
I     ground;  the  trunk  inclines  over  the  limb  which  bears  the  weight,  and 
I     a  line  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  now  passes  through  the  mid- 
\     die  of  the  ankle-joint  of  that  foot;  the  limb  being  stiffly  extended,  the 
i     ligaments  of  the  knee  and  hip-joints  are  so  stretched  on  that  side,  as 
-     to  save  muscular  power.     On  the  opposite  side,  the  pelvis  is  lowered, 
the  thigh  is  bent  a  little  upon  it,  and  the  leg  a  little  on  the  thigh  ;  so 
that  the  muscles  of  that  leg  also  thus  obtain  some  rest.     In  standing 
entirely  an  one  leg^  a  line  from  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  through 
that  limb  to  the  ground ;  and,  unlike  the  position  just  mentioned,  this 
attitude  demands  considerable  muscular  effort,  especially  to  keep  the 
leg  and  thigh  erect  upon  the  ankle  and  knee,  and  to  balance  the  pelvis, 
^hich  inclines  over  to  the  same  side,  upon  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 
Standing  on  one  leg  soon  becomes  very  fatiguing,  not  only  because 
we  limb  has  to  bear  double  the  usual  weight,  but  because  the  base  of 
support  is  so  reduced,  that  more  energetic  muscular  action  is  needed, 
in  order  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  proper  position  over  it. 
1^  has  been  computed — and  it  is  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  dispro- 
portion already  mentioned  as  prevailing  between  the  muscular  power 
^^pended,  and  the  useful  work  accomplished — that,  in  raising  the  heel, 
*nd  standing  on  tip-toe  on  one  foot,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  must  de- 
velop 80  times  more  force  than  would  directly  counterpoise  the  weight 
of  the  body  ;  so  that,  if  the  latter  be  taken  at  150  lbs.,  the  muscles  of 
file  calf  must  exert  an  effort  equal  to  12,000  lbs.     In  the  act  of  walk- 
ing, as  we  shall  see,  the  body  is  partly,  and  in  the  act  of  running, 
entirely,  supported  in  this  way  dqring  a  certain  part  of  every  step. 
The  act  of  walking  is  accomplished  by  means  of  alternate  unsym- 
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metrical  movements  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  performed  at  the 
ankle,  knee,  and  hip-joint,  the  trunk  being  kept,  as  nearly  as  possiblei 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  though,  as  we  shall  immediatelj  show,  its 
centre  of  gravity  is  not  merely  carried  forwards,  but  undergoes  both 
vertical  and  lateral  oscillations.     One  leg  is  first  lifted  from  its  biae 
of  support,  with  a  slight  flexion  of  the  knee  and  foot,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  touching  the  ground,  and  is  advanced  a  certain  distaneCi 
chicflj  by  swinging,  as  will  be  presently  mentioned,  but  also  by  flexion 
of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and  by  extension  of  the  leg  and  foot;  it 
is  soon  permitted  to  touch  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  body,  the 
centre  of  gravity  at  the  same  time  descending  a  little,  as  well  as  ad- 
vancing forwards,  and  also  inclining  over  in  the  direction  of  the  ad- 
vanced limb.     As  the  forward  foot  advances,  the  hinder  one  inclines 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  centre  of  gravity,  now  moved  beyond 
the  original  base  of  support,  is  slightly  lowered.     When   the  for- 
ward foot  has  touched  the  ground,  the  hinder  one  is  raised  by  ex- 
tension of  the  foot,  which,  continuing  to  press  on  the  ground,  assists 
in  urging  the  centre  of  gravity  forwards,  a  little  upwards,  and  still 
more  over  to  the  opposite  side.     The  centre  of  gravity  having  now, 
reached  a  secure  point  of  support,  over  the  advanced  and  stationary 
limb,  the  hinder  limb  completely  leaves  the  ground;  the  thigh  is  slightly 
bent  on  the  pelvis,  the  leg  is  a  little  bent  on  the  thigh,  and  the  foot 
somewhat  on  the  leg ;  in  this  position  of  the  segments,  it  is  shortened 
by  about  one-ninth  part  of  its  length,  so  that  the  toes  should  keep 
clear  of  the  ground.     The  limb,  in  its  turn,  is  now  swung  forwards, 
to  be  planted  on.  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  body,  the  centre  of 
gravity  being  again  carried  forwards,  downwards,  and  over  to  the  same 
side,  and  the  foot  being  finally  planted  on  the  ground,  as  before.     A 
repetition  of  the  same  movements,  with  the  same  results,  is  performed 
by  the  two  limbs  alternately.     Regarding  the  body  as  a  whole,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  not  moved  directly  forward,  at  a  uniform  height 
from  the  ground,  in  any  mode  of  progression.     Such  a  condition  doei 
not  take  place  in  any  living  animal,  though  it  happens  in  the  case  of 
inanimate  objects,  such   as  carts,  locomotives,  or  masses  of  matter 
dragged  over  horizontal  surfaces.     In  the  living  body,  to  advance  im- 
plies an  elevation  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  followed  by  a  slight  descent: 
in  other  words,  the  body  is  lifted  and  falls  at  every  step  forwards,  and 
so  describes  a  vertical  oscillation,  which  has  been  estimated  at  about 
one  inch  au<l  a  quarter  in  extent.     As  above  shown,  lateral  oscilla- 
tions also  occur,  due  to  the  alt(»rnate  shiftings  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  a  point  over  one  leg  to  a  point  over  the  other.     In  walking,  the 
advancing  foot  invariably  touclies  the  ground,  before  the  hinder  foot 
is  lifted ;  so  that  in  this  mode  of  progression,  there  is  a  short  period, 
during  which  both  linilis  touch  the  ground,  alternating  with  a  longer 
period,  in  which  only  one  limb  rests  upon  the  base  of  support.     The 
general  rate  at  which  man  can  walk,  depends  on  the  length  of  his  lower 
limbs,  the  thigh  being  unusually  long.     The  pace,  in  particular  cases, 
is  regulate<l  by  the  length  of  tlie  leg,  and  by  the  muscular  efforts  em- 
ployed to  secure  rapidity  of  step.     In  rapid  walking,  almost  eveiy 
muscle  of  the  body  is  exercised;  the  duration  of  the  step  is  shortened, 
and  so  also  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  both  feet  touch  the 
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(round  together ;  the  length  of  the  step  may  be  either  shortened  or 
increased.     In  the  case  of  a  man,  walking  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an 
liour,  and  whose  legs  were  84  inches  in  length,  the  number  of  steps 
taken  in  15  minutes  was  2000,  the  length  of  each  step  2.64  feet,  and 
the  period  of  eacn  step  .45  of  a  second  ( Vasey).     In  very  quick  walk- 
ing, the  rate  has  been  nearly  5 J  miles  per  hour,  or  about  7.9  feet  per 
second.    It  has  been  shown  that,  whilst  in  slow  walking,  the  advancing 
Imb  performs  as  complete  an  oscillation  as  its  length  will  permit,  and 
18  off  the  ground  for  two-thirds  of  a  second,  in  very  quick  walking,  and 
in  running,  the  limb  performs  only  half  an  oscillation,  but  in  much 
ksB  time,  that  is,  in  less  than  half  a  second :  again,  in  slow  walking, 
the  supporting  limb  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  one- third  of  a  second, 
but,  in  quickened  walking,  a  shorter  and  shorter  time,  until  at  length, 
in  running,  the  duration  of  such  contact  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  time  in  which  the  other  leg  is  swinging. 

To  the  act  of  running^  which,  like  walking,  consists  of  unsymmet- 
rical  movements,  there  is  a  transition  from  rapid  walking,  in  the  step 
known  as  "the  double."  In  true  running,  which  might  perhaps  be 
I  confounded  with  quick  walking,  the  distinguishing  character  is  that 
I  both  feet  are  never  on  the  ground  together,  the  hinder  foot  being 
raised  a  brief  interval  before  the  advancing  foot  comes  to  the  ground ; 
80  that  in  running,  there  is  a  short  interval,  during  which  one  foot 
only  is  on  the  ground,  and  then  a  longer  interval  in  which  both  feet 
are  off  the  ground,  and  the  body,  instead  of  being  alternately  pro- 
pelled, is  continuously  swung  forwards  in  the  air.  The  centre  of 
gravity  not  only  advances,  but  oscillates  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ' 
walking,  the  curve  described  in  ascending  and  descending,  varies  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  lateral 
oscillations  are  less  than  in  walking,  in  consequence  of  the  advancing 
foot  being  brought  more  nearly  under  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  In 
"inning,  it  has  been  shown  that,  just  as  the  forward  foot  reaches  the 
ground,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  exactly  over  it :  an  arrangement 
necessary  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  body  to  fall  forward, 
which  is  very  much  increased  at  high  velocities ;  if  the  foot  is  pre- 
vented advancing,  as  in  the  act  of  tripping,  then  the  person  either 
stumbles  or  falls.  In  any  increase  of  pace,  whether  of  walking  or 
funning,  the  mean  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  often  slightly 
diminished  by  an  increased  flexion  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  also 
increases  the  possible  length  of  the  step.  The  ordinary  rate  of  quick 
i^nning  is  about  10  miles  an  hour;  but,  for  short  distances,  the  rate 
^*y  be  13  miles  an  hour,  or  about  18.8  feet  in  a  second. 
.  In  both  walking  and  running,  it  has  been  found  that  the  trunk  is 
jDclined  forwards  from  the  vertical  line  at  an  angle,  which  gradually 
increases  as  the  step  becomes  more  rapid.  In  both  progressive  move- 
ments, too,  the  lateral  disturbance  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which 
^Jepends  on  the  alternate  forward  movement  of  the  lower  limbs,  drags 
the  pelvis  first  after  one  and  then  after  the  other  limb,  and  so  leads  to  a 
rotation  of  the  trunk.  This  is  compensated  for,  or  counteracted  by,  a 
corresponding  forward  movement  of  the  opposite  arm,  accomplished 
not  by  muscular  exertion,  but  by  a  swinging  or  pendulum-like  action 
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"which  serves  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  It 
has  likewise  been  shown  by  the  brothers  Weber,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  that  the  forward 
movement  of  the  lower  limbs,  though  guided  by  the  muscles,  especially 
in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  length  of  the  limb  and'elcTation  of  the 
toes,  as  will  prevent  these  from  striking  the  ground,  is,  mechanically 
considered,  and  in  the  main,  a  pendulum  motion ;  and  that  the  wei^t 
of  the  limb  itself  is,  in  part,  supported,  as  already  explained,  hj  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  transmitted  to  the  hip-joint.  The  fall 
swinging  movement  of  the  lower  limb,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
forward  motion,  through  space,  of  the  acetabulum,  or  point  of  sospea- 
sion,  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  oscillation  of  a  pendalnm  of  the 
same  length,  at  the  same  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  both  in  eztait 
and  velocity.  The  economy  of  muscular  power  thus  obtained,  is  snf- 
ficientlv  obvious. 

In  leaping  from  both  feet,  the  muscular  acts,  unlike  those  performed 
in  walking  and  running,  are  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 
The  centre  of  gravity  is  first  lowered  considerably,  by  the  bending  of 
the  joints  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  by  leaning  forwards  with  the  tnmk; 
in  this  position,  a  line  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  passes  down 
through  the  balls  of  the  toes,  from  a  point  anterior  to  the  sacro-Imn- 
bar  articulation,  in  consequence  of  the  forward  projection  of  the  head 
and  arms.  By  the  sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  lower  limb,  which  are  much  stronger  than  the  flexors, 
that  is,  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  of  those  in 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  of  the  gluteal  and  other  muscles  at  the  back  of 
the  hip,  the  more  or  less  acute  angles  formed  at  the  ankle,  knee,  and 
hip,  are  simultaneously  opened,  ahd  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lifted  up- 
wards, or  upwards  and  forwards,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the 
trunk,  or  to  the  special  direction  of  the  impulse.  Leaping  consists, 
therefore,  of  a  series  of  jerks  of  the  body,  produced  by  single  power- 
ful efforts.  In  leaping,  the  legs  are  first  drawn  after  the  boaj,  bat 
they  soon  advance  forward  to  receive  the  descending  weight;  and 
leaping  is  distinguished  from  running,  in  this :  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  raised  so  high,  and  for  so  long,  in  the  air,  that  the  lower 
limbs  arc  able  to  complete  their  forward  oscillation,  and  so  accomplish 
a  very  long  step  or  leap.  In  the  combination  of  leaping  with  ran- 
niii;r.  the  velocity  of  the  body  acquired  in  the  former  act,  is  sapei^ 
added  to  the  impulse  of  the  leap,  and  so  the  total  length  of  the  spring 
is  increased.  The  forward  impulse  of  the  body  is  shown  by  the  move- 
ment (»f  the  arms  in  alighting.  Hopping  is  performed  on  similar 
principles  to  the  leap,  but  the  spring  takes  place  from  one  leg  onlj. 

There  are  soin(?  other  movements  which  need  not  be  particularly 
described,  such  as  creeping,  and  climbing,  or  letting  one's  self  down  a 
rope  or  tree.  Swimming  is  a  special  mode  of  progression,  which  will 
be  presently  noticed. 

Jjorowotion  of  Animah  on  Solids, 

III  I  Ik*  hiirlHT  (^nadruniana.  jicniTally.  the  attitude  of  the  lx)dy,  in  ordinaiT 
pri»L'ri-».-«i<»n.  1.-  srini-^n-ct.  ami  in  thr  wvy  highest,  osiktiuU}'  in  the  gorilla,  u 
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recent  observations  be  correct,  an  almost  perfect  erect  posture  and  gait  can  be 
temporarily  maintained,  without  any  support  from  the  anterior  limbs.  In 
continuous  and  rapid  progression,  however,  even  this  animal  leans  forward, 
and  shambling  along,  supports  the  weight  of  the  fore-part  of  the  body  upon  its 
long  anterior  extremities,  touching  the  ground  alternately  with  the  back  of 
the  Knuckles  of  one  or  other  hand,  and  moving  therefore  in  a  half-biped,  and 
balf-quadruped,  mode  of  progression.  Neither  in  the  gorilla,  orang,  or  chim- 
panzee, does  the  skeleton  exhibit  that  perfect  adaptation  to  the  erect  posture 
which  is  seen  in  man.  The  feet,  thougn  entitled,  from  their  function,  to  the 
designation  of  hands,  as  implied  by  the  title  Quadrumana,  are,  nevertheless, 
anatomically  constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  human  foot,  and  not  after 
the  fashion  of  the  hand.  But  the  foot  of  the  ape  is  far  less  perfectly  adapted 
to  bearing  weight  than  that  of  man.  The  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges, 
are  proportionally  narrower  and  longer ;  this  narrowness  is  due  partly  to  the 
general  slenderness  of  the  four  outer  metatiirsal  bonc«  and  their  phalanges, 
but  also  to  the  altered  size,  position,  and  form,  of  the  great  toe,  wnich  ceases 
to  be  the  largest  toe  in  the  member,  and  is  no  longer  placed  parallel  with  the 
other  toes,  but  is  very  much  shorter  and  smaller,  stands  inwards  from  the 
rest,  and  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  its  form  and  opposability  to  the  other 
toes,  closely  resembles  a  thumb ;  in  the  orang,  it  ceases  to  possess  a  long 
flexor  muscle.  Moreover,  the  os  calcis,  in  most  of  the  apes,  is  small,  less  pro- 
jecting, straight,  and  somewhat  raised  from  the  ground  ;  tne  arch  of  the  foot 
IS  less  pronounced,  and  it  is  so  articulated  with  the  le^,  that  it  is  not  fairly 
applied  to  the  ground  by  the  sole,  but,  more  or  less,  by  its  outer  border.  The 
foot  of  these  creatures,  mdeed,  is  not  a  hand,  but  rather  a  grasping  or  prehen- 
sile foot ;  and,  in  certain  men,  this  character,  as  manifested  by  the  slight  op- 
posability of  the  great  toe,  is  not  entirely  absent.  In  descending  the  scale, 
the  foot  IS  still  more  slender  and  prehensile,  the  great  toe  is  further  reduced  in 
size,  has  no  independent  action,  and  the  foot  departs  more  and  more  fVom  its 
human  character,  ultimately  being  adapted  only  for  mere  clasping^  as  in  the 
spider  monkeys.  Besides  this,  in  the  Quadrumana,  the  bones  of  the  leg  are 
more  or  less  bowed ;  and  in  the  ordinary  position  of  the  tibia,  femur,  and 
trunk,  in  standing,  these  segments  of  the  animal's  frame,  are  placed  at  angles 
to  each  other,  ana  do  not  n^t  in  the  form  of  an  erect  perpendicular  column  ; 
the  surfaces  of  the  knee-joiVit  are  comparatively  small ;  and  the  entire  lower 
limb  is  not  only  weaker,  but  altogether  shorter,  than  in  man  ;  whilst  the  arms 
are  lengthened,  in  various  proportions,  in  different  species,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  reach  tne  ground.  The  pelvis  is  narrower,  longer,  and  weaker.  The 
vertebral  column  does  not  present  that  marked  threefold  curve  which  it  has  in 
man :  nor  do  the  vertebrae  exhibit  that  gradual  increase  in  size  from  below 
upwards,  which  they  present  in  him.  In  the  gorilla,  orang,  and  chimpanzee, 
there  are  only  four  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  the  number  or  dorsal  vertebrae  oearing 
ribs  is  thirteen  in  the  gorilla,  twelve  in  the  orang,  and  thirteen  in  the  chim- 
panzee. The  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  generally,  are  inclined  to 
the  horizon  ;  and  their  spinous  processes  are  more  powerfully  developed  than 
in  man,  to  enable  the  posterior  or  erector  muscles  to  support  the  habitual  for- 
ward inclination  of  the  body.  These  characters  of  the  spines  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  region,  where  they  afford 
increased  surface  of  origin,  and  greater  leverage,  for  the  muscles  intended  to 
support  the  head.  The  cranium  itself  has  its  occipital  foramen,  and  adjoin- 
ing condyles  for  articulation  with  the  neck,  situated  further  and  further  back, 
as  we  descend  in  the  Qnadrumanous  scale  ;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  head  is 
carried  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  man  ;  a  disadvantage 
counterlmlanced  by  the  greater  development  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  of 
the  posterior  cervical  muscles.  In  the  lower  Quadrimiana,  such  as  the  ateles 
or  spider  monkey,  the  attitude  and  mode  of  progression,  on  the  ground,  be- 
come more  decidedly  horizontal ;  the  anterior  and  post(»rior  limbs  being  now 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the  hands  and  feet  almost  exactly  resembling  each 
other  in  form.  In  the  lowest,  so-called,  Quadrumana,  as  in  the  lemurs,  the 
erect,  or  partially  erect,  position,  is  only  momentarily  possible,  and  progression 
in  that  attitude  never  takes  place  ;  the  great  toe  ranges  with  the  others,  and 
bears  a  claw. 

12 
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In  the  Anthriip">iil  npes,  the  wntre  of  gruvity  is  plin*d  higher  up  in  Ihe 
trunk  thtiD  in  iiuiii,  nwiug  to  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  hind<^r  limb*, 
and  the  greater  proportionate  length  of  the  anterior  nnes,  as  well  ae  to  tbf 
forwiird  mt.-liiiation  of  the  trunk.  In  the  lower  Quailruuana,  the  centre  of 
gravity  oUvanues  still  further  forwards,  approaching  its  nunnal  position  in  the 
quadruped. 

In  the  Quadruped  mode  of  standing  and  locomotion,  tlic  intrinsic  power  ia. 
as  usual,  ohtained  by  muscular  force,  exerted  upon  movable  levers,  hnvJog 
their  points  of  support  and  resistant'e  upon  the  };nmnd.  Their  progressive 
motion  is  eompounded  of  the  results  of  niusculiir  force  and  gravity.  Owing 
to  the  near  approximation,  in  length,  between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  aud  lo 
the  larger  development  and  ^ater  length  of  the  nech  and  facial  part  oif  the 
head,  lo  which  the  prehensile  functicms  are  now  trausferred,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  iKidy  Is  advanced  forivarils,  and  is  placed  somewhere  ahtmt 
the  muldle  of  the  thorax,  a  little  K^liiml  ihi'  Jui.i'iiun  of  the  for«-Hmba  with 
the  trunk.  It  is  mainly  in  cou.^i.-i!Mi'ti<-.'  hi'  ilii~  i;>rw!ird  position  of  th«  cbief 
mass  of  the  body,  that' is,  of  it!-  (■.■iit]r  ■■!'  ■j.i,i\hy.  ihat  a  quadruped  anlnul 
csperiences  such  difficulty  in  the  iii't  i>i  n^irlTiL',  ^iiid  I'aunol  lung  matntiun  that 
pofition.  The  size  of  the  muscles  of  the  hiniiiT  iinib,  the  nature  of  its  jointa, 
the  angular  position  of  its  sogiueuts,  and  the  narrowurss  of  Its  base  of  sup- 
jKirt  at  its  extremity,  also  occAsion  this  difficulty;  whilst  the  niecbanism  of 
the  vertebral  column,  the  absence  of  that  gradual  increase  ju  aJxc  of  the  bodi«a 
of  the  vbrt«bne  from  the  neck  to  the  lumbar  reg^iou,  the  eoiniiarative  mttll 
amount  of  intervertebral  substant/e,  and  other  peculiarities,  such  as  tbe  ab- 
sence of  the  triple  verteliral  curve,  and  the  i-eiiitivesizeof  the  pelvic  atuls[Hnal 
muscles,  display  a  want  of  adaptiition  for  the  erect  posture,  and  a  Rtiufla  of 
the  trunk  for  the  horizontal  attitude.  The  position  of  the  head  at  the  end  of 
the  neck,  andthedevelopment  of  the  dor.tal  and  cervical  spinous  processes,  aIm 
show  an  expreas  adaptation  to  this  horisontnl  position.  The  trunk  of  the 
body,  espe*.nally  its  thoracic  part,  is  now  compressed  fVom  side  to  sidu ;  and 
the  anterior  limbs  are  attached  near  together  on  the  under  side  of  the  trunk, 
the  wewht  of  the  fore  part  of  which  is  thus  more  easily  supported.  The 
hinder  limbs  are  moderately  thrown  out  above  at  the  pelvis,  but  are  alfto  inclhwd 
towards  each  other  whore  (hey  reach  the  ground,  so  as  t<i  bring  the  biwe  of 
support  there  also  under  the  weight  to  be  carried. 

In  standing,  in  the  quadruped  jM«ition,  owing  to  the  forward  situaUoo  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  a  greater  amount  of  weight  is  carried  on  the  ant^riw 
tlmii  on  the  posterior  limfe,  the  weight  not  being  equally  divided  between  tlicio, 
as  might,  without  consideration,  appear  to  be  the  case.  In  the  most  perfect 
fbmts  of  quadruped  fiwyrexmon,  as,  for  example,  in  the  active  Kuminiuita 
(stags,  antelopes,  &c. ),  and  in  the  Soliped  Pachydermatft  (horse,  zebra,  dontey), 
the  fcire  limbs  are  brought  very  Tiear  t<^c  I  her  under  the  body,  there  being  noeol- 
lar-Ume  to  thrust  them  outwards  from  the  stemuni ;  owing  to  the  absence  of  ttab 
bone,  lULiretiver,  the  fore  limbs  are  attached  to  Ihe  trunk  by  muscles  odIv.  The 
chief  muscle  is  called  the  great  sernitus  (represented,  in  tne  human  body,  at  % 
Fig.  4),  which,  arising  by  many  heads  from  most  of  the  ribs  low  down,  piiiiiiig 
npwardH.  in  the  qundnipcd,  towards  the  scapula,  into  which  it  is  inserted  ;  by 
tliis  arrangement  on  tile  two  sides,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  may  be  said  to  bs 
HUHfH'uded  in  a  sort  of  muscular  sling,  composed  of  the  two  lat^  aertMl 
muscles,  which  spring  ftvta  the  thorax,  and  are  attached  to  the  scapula,  or 
upper  wct'ini-nt  of  each  anterior  limb.  The  posterior  limbs,  on  the  other  han^ 
art'  cnnnei'li'd  by  nrticulations  with  the  pelvis,  and  tlte  pelvis  similarly  witS 
Iha  vi^rtt'brul  i^oianin :  so  that  hen-  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted 
directly  from  bone  to  bone.  Thi"ie  diHlr<iici-s  ix-tween  the  modes  of  coaato- 
Hob  of  tlie  fore  and  hind  lirtibs,  liavr  ri'rcri'nce  to  the  ofHcos  of  those  limbs  bi 
proereMion.  The  hinder  limlis,  with  tlii'ir  segments  inclined  more  or  lestt  at 
nngles  t')  eiich  oIIkt.  unci  |>r<>vi<h'il  » il  h  pou'i'rfnl  niiiHcles  for  uufolding  t^OM 
"    '  '  ■  1  .     ■-         .  1  ■.    .  ''u- k-ii^th  of  the  limbs,  arc  COB- 

:iirl  inipiilsi-  to  Ihe  body  of  tba 
H  -iili"<  iir'.iislliigin  the  progns- 
'  ivr  ;iiid  check  the  downward 
ir  part  of  the  body ;  the 
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legments  of  this  limb  are,  accordingly,  straighter,  or  less  angular,  than  those 
of  the  hinder  limb. 

In  the  burger  and  heavier  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 

hippopotamus,  the  segments  of  the  limbs  are  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  per- 

poidicular  in  their  direction ;  peculiarities  which  increase  the  bearing  powers 

of  the  hmbs,  but  diminish  their  locomotive  capabilities,  as  manifest  in  the 

dower  and  more  unwieldy  actions  of  those  bulky  creatures.     In  the  Equine, 

tnd  more  active  of  the  Ruminant,  animals,  the  limbs  are  proportionallj-  more 

slender,  longer,  and  have  the  segments  placed  at  more  acute  angles,  (»KiK?(!ially, 

M  already  noticed,  in  the  hinder  limb  ;  of  these,  however,  the  horse  is  the  best 

fitted  of  all  Quadrupeds  for  rapid  and  energetic  motion,  and  for  draught,  and 

constitutes  tne  exemplar  of  quadruped  locomotion.     The  Flying  Childers  ran 

at  the  rate  of  4  miles  in  6  minutes  and  2  seconds,  or  about  40  miles  an  hour, 

whilst  the  pace  of  Eclipse  was  56  miles  an  hour,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute. 

This  swiftness  of  the  horse  is  mainly  owing  to  the  solidity  of  the  extremities 

of  its  limbs,  which  consist  of  an  enlarged  and  expanded  single  toe,  or  finger, 

which  carries  the  broad  and  solid  hoof.     In  the  heavier  Pachydermata,  the  toes 

are  more  numerous,  being  three  in  the  rhinoceros,  four  in  the  hippopotamus, 

and  in  the  elephant  five,  mclosed  in  one  mass  ;  but  the  foot,  thou<jh  broader 

for  carrying  weight,  loses  in  firmness.     In  the  cleft  foot  of  the  Ruminants,  the 

number  of  digits  is  four,  two  bearing  the  proper  bisulcate  hoof,  and  two  the 

spurious  hoofs  ;  the  parts  of  the  foot  are  thus  easily  spread  out,  so  as  to  give 

•  greater  hold  upon  sofl  ground ;  but  it  exhibits  a  proportionate  degree  of 

"^kness. 

rhe  movements  of  quadrupeds  are  named  the  walk,  the  amble,  the  trot,  the 

®nter,  and  the  gallop.     In  the  act  of  walking,  a  quadruped  first  moves  forward 

one  fore-leg.  and  then  the  opposite  hiujd-leg  ;  next  the  other  fore-leg  is  advanced, 

and  then  the  opposite  hind-leg,  and  so  on ;  these  several  movements  being 

perftjctly  distingmshable,  and  following  in  regular  sequence,  however  rapidly 

^P^  animal  may  walk.     The  centre  of  gravity  not  only  moves  forwards,  but 

"*^  and  falls,  and  moves  obliquely  from  side  to  side,  according  as  the  one  or 

the  other  fore-foot  is  being  advanced  ;  moreover,  one  foot  only  is  ofl"  the  ground 

*i!  '^^  8awie  moment,  the  advancing  fore-foot  alwaj'S  being  placed  down  before 

the  opposite  hind-foot  is  raised,  and  the  latter  bemg  placed  down  before  the 

^JW>o«ite  fore-foot  is  raised.     In  troUimj^  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  the  oj)posite 

sides,  are  advanced  simultaneously,  and  they  are  raised  from  the  ground,  and 

P»ac€»d  upon  it  again,  also  simultaneously  ;  so  that  the  c^^ntre  of  gravity  is 

^IJPportcli  alternately  upon  the  right  fore-leg  and  left  hind-leg,  and  then  upon 

the  left  fore-leg  and  right  hind-leg  ;  and  in  this  movement  there  is  much  lees 

latertii  oscillation,  indeed  scarcely  any  at  all,  in  comparison  with  the  walking 

?i*>Vesment,  as  the  rider  on  horseback  prac^tically  knows.     In  gallojnnfj^  both 

loife^l^  are  lifted  from  the  ground  almost  simultaneoul^-,  and  the  body  of  the 

Sj^iOcial  is  projected  upwards  and  forwards,  by  the  extt^nsion  of  both  hind  limbs  ; 

the  x^eight  of  the  body  then  descending,  is  received  on  both  fore-legs,  which 

Jf^  V>rought  to  the  ground  again,  almost  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  wlien  the 

"^'^^i-legs  are  once  more  brought  under  the  body,  and  placed  almost  siniulta- 

neougjy  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  performance  of  another  jspring. 

\^'ntering  is  a  sort  of  a  slow,  measured  gallop,  in  which  a  longer  interval  of 

tia\e  elapses  between  the  placing  of  the  two  fi^re-legs  and  the  two  hind-legs 

^PJ^H  the  ground.     In  the  canter  one  or  other  pair  of  legs  only,  is  raised  from 

^^  ground  at  any  one  instant ;  so  that  the  body  of  the  animal  is  always  sup- 

P^^ted  by  one  or  other  pair  of  limbs  ;  but  in  the  gallop,  there  is  a  period,  short 

^^  the  slow  gallop,  but  more  and  more  prolonged  in  the  rapid  gallo]),  as  in 

t^e  active  strides  of  a  race-horse,  when  all  four  limbs  are  of!*  the  ground,  and 

^^e  animal  is  swinging  in  the  air. 

In  the  Camivora,  the  mode  in  which  the  feet  are  used  in  progression,  has 
^ed  to  a  threefold  division  of  that  class  into  the  digitigrade,  such  as  tlu-  tat  and 
dog  tribes ;  the  plantigrade,  represented  by  the  bears ;  and  the  i)ahnigrade, 
natatory,  or  swimming  Camivora,  exemplified  by  the  seals. 

Amongst  the  quadruped  Mammalia,  a  weir-marked  distinction  may  be 
drawn,  as  regards  their  locomotive  powers  and  habits,  between  those  which 
possess  a  clavicle,  and  those  which  do  not.    As  already  stated,  in  tlu;  larger 
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quadrujieilfl,  moving  like  the  horse,  zebra,  and  donkey,  there  is  D  _ 

ill  tliL-  rhiiioutTOfl,  eltpbant,  hippitpotamus,  hi>s,  ox,  giraSe,  i'»mel,  stag,  Tiiin- 
lojx',  jzuat^  sheep, and  other  Ruminants.  In  atltiuch  animalB,  it  is  In  be  ngtrj 
thnt  the  anterior  limb  is  used  exclusively  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  cir  for 
those  of  oftence  or  defence ;  but  it  has  no  preheniiile  faculty.  In  a  great  uum- 
ber  iif  the  four-footed  Mamnkalia,  however,  the  anterior  timb  ha«  a  {iroheoMle 
character,  or  is  used  in  some  special  manner  adapted  to  the  hnbits  of  Uw 
animal,  in  addition  to  its  mere  Womotive  function ;  in  such  cases,  a  collai- 
bone,  more  or  less  perfectly  developed,  is  found.  Thus,  in  the  CarnivunL,  id 
whicli  the  anterior  limh  is  used  in  striking  or  seizing  the  prey,  a  shorty  iin|wi- 
feet  collar-bone  is  found,  which  is  smaller  in  the  dogs  and  lar^r  iu  tbi»  Mto: 
in  tlie  seal  tribe  it  is  absent,  A  slender  collar-bone  exists  in  certain  EUidentia 
(as  the  rabbit,  hare,  and  ratj,  which  use  their  luiterior  limbs  in  scraping  and 
burrowing;  and  in  the  squirrel,  which  can  climb  seise,  and  hold  nuts  uid 
Other  food  in  its  fore-itawe,  the  clavicle  is  well  developed.  In  the  Chcirupten 
(bats)  the  anterior  limbs  are  organi;;ed  for  flight,  and  also  have  a  clavicle, 
which  is  long,  strong,  and  t>ent.  This  bone  is  likewise  present,  and  stroody 
develi>[>ed,  in  tlie  burrowing  Insectivora,  bein^  short,  broad,  and  cubical  in  Mw 
mole  ;  it  is  also  large  in  the  Edentata  (armadillo,  ant-eater).  Even  in  tlie  low 
Marsupials  (as  the  kangaroo),  which  have  considerable  prehensile  power  in 
their  comparatively  small  fore-limbs,  the  clavicle  is  present.  In  this  cn«tui«, 
the  quadruped  mode  uf  progression  is  only  occasionally  employed  ;  but  its  mtm 
active  movements  consist  of  powerful  leaps,  which  it  performs  by  the  suddeB 
extension  of  its  large  hinder  limbs,  and  by  the  llexion  of  its  powerftil  l«il,  the 
muscles  of  both  of  which  parts  are  enonuously  developed  ;  there  is  a  sharp  cUw 
on  the  large  fourth  toe,  which  is  used  to  tear  open  the  flank  of  an  anackiiig 
animal.  With  the  kangaroo,  a  very  common  attitude  is  a  semi-erect  piwilioo, 
maintained  by  resting  upon  the  hinder  limbs  and  tail.  The  squirrel,  likewis*, 
uses  its  large  bushy  tail,  both  as  an  organ  of  support  in  sitting,  and  also  in 
Icftpin^r. 

A  still  fVirther  deviation  iViim  the  ordinary  niode  of  prc^ression  od  land,  in 
Muninialia,  is  witnessed  in  the  si^ls,  which  animals,  when  out  of  the  WAter 
and  nitiviu^over  the  ground,  accomplish  this,  partly  by  a  feeble  and  awkward 
motion  of  the  anterior  paddle-like  limbs,  and  partly  by  a  wriggling  moljoit  tt 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  body.  The  Cetaceans  probably  flounder  still  man 
helplessly  upon  the  ground. 

In  Itirils,  the  attitude  upon,  and  mode  of  progression  over,  solid  surfitcn, 
is  billed,  or  as  in  the  case  of  many  birds,  whilst  resting  or  actually  sleei^u, 
the  standing  position  is  accoinplls'hed  upon  one  leg  only  or  is  uniped.  Tm 
centre  of  gravity  being  situated  very  far  forward  in  the  body  of  a  bird,  owing 
to  till'  great  siae  of  its  pectoral  muwcles  and  wing  bones,  the  trunk  is  tisuAflf 
lield,  in  the  standing  position,  inclined  very  little  from  the  vertical  direction, 
«o  H»  tu  bring  the  weight  more  over  the  base  of  support  in  the  soles  of  the  Act. 
The  lumbnr  and  dorsal  regions  of  the  vertebral  column  are  very  strous,  and 
exhibit  but  little  power  of  bending.  To  aid  in  supporting  the  weight,  thu  hue 
18  nxtended  forwards  b^*  the  elongation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  ;  and  M 


give  the  necessary  rigidity  to  thu  trunk,  the  pelvis  and  lumbar  region  m 
luilidtlied  together,  whilst  tlie  dorsal  vertebrie  are  capable  only  of  comparatintf 
ii%ht  motion,  the  respiratory  movements  being  performed  rather  by  tne  deecew 


of  tile  »iiernuin,  than  by  any  expansion  of  the  ribs ;  the  neck  also,  wtiiofa  IB 
usiiully  long  iu  birds,  to  suit  the  prehensile  character  of  the  hill,  is  cat<aUe 
of  U-iiiu  fiilde<l  back  over  the  trunk,  so  as  to  bring  its  weight  over  the  ban  of 
MU|>)M>rl ;  the  wings,  as  usually  folded  in  walking,  also  serve  to  transfer  wd|^ 
to  the  liiiiilcr  [lart  of  the  body.  In  Htjiiiding  on  a  level  surface,  the  weight  rf 
Ilie  binl  ib  transmitted  tbrou;;h  the  eluiignted  nietjitarsal  hones,  nod  is  thai 
distribmnl  through  the  seveml  to.*,  the  length  of  wliicb  varies  in  diffieretit 
Dpei'ii'A,  urr-iirding  ta  the  hardness  or  soilness  of  the  ground  on  which,  itt  Mh 
voriliiiiii'  u<  its  habits,  it  usually  has  to  run.  In  other  instances,  the  foot  it 
belirr  BuiirU  {•^t  grasping  more  or  less  prominent  surfaces,  or  even  the  traalB 
And  ani:ill<.'r  lioughs  of  tre«s.  bushes,  or  other  plants  ;  in  which  cose,  the  t«a 
~"~  iburtcr  and  stron^r.  In  some  scansorial  trilies  or  climbing  binls,  oue  of 
"^nc  t«cs,  which  m  other  birds  are  turned  forwards.  Is,  at  the  will  at  Um 
IT  oI*c  permanently,  turned  backwards,  so  that  there  are  two  toes  in  front 
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and  two  behind,  an  arrangement  vhich  gives  great  holding  power.  Many 
birds  habitually  perch  upon  boughs  or  branches,  and  in  them  tne  foot  possesses 
a  very  perfect  prehensile  power ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  tendon  of 
the  tlexors  of  the  toes,  when  the  weight  of  the  animal  bends  the  tarsus  upon  the 
leg,  the  tendon  is  stretched  mechanically  over  the  heel,  and  so  serves,  without 
further  muscular  effort,  to  tighten  the  whole  of  the  toes  upon  the  object  which 
they  grasp ;  moreover,  on  simply  raising  its  weight,  by  extending  the  hinder 
limbs,  the  hold  of  the  toes  is  simultaneously  loosened,  independently  of  any 
proper  extending  effort.  In  birds  which  sleep  whilst  perching,  this  mechanism 
18  constantly  employed,  in  certain  instances,  the  animal  sleeping  securely  by 
resting  on,  and  grasping  with,  one  leg  only.  The  folding  back  of  the  head 
under  the  wing,  an  attitude  so  suggestive  of  repose,  retirement,  and  reliant 
security,  fulfils  the  further  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  easy  preservation  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body,  by  removing  backwards  the  centre  of  gravity  more 
completely  over  the  now  single  base  of  suj)port.  There  are  certain  birds  of  the 
crane-tribe,  which  have  very  long  legs,  ana  moderately  prehensile  toes,  which 
still  balance  themselves  in  the  daytime  habitually  on  one  leg,  whether  they 
sleep  or  not ;  in  these  cases,  too,  the  head  is  drawn  back  under  the  wing,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  placed  probably  over,  or  nearly  over,  the  column  of  support, 
and  this  is  kept  vertical  by  the  extreme  extension  of  the  tarsal  joint,  and  its 
stiffening  by  ligamentous  connections. 

A  certain  number  of  small  birds  seem  to  have  no  power  of  walking,  but  in- 
variably hop  over  the  ground,  a  movement  which  may  be  compared,  in  regard 
to  its  mechanism,  with  the  leap  in  man ;  but  most  birds  whether  large  or  small, 
can  either  hop  or  walk  ;  the  latter  motion  is  much  more  frequefatly  employed, 
and  resembles  the  walking  mode  of  progression  in  man,  the  action  of  the  bira 
being  truly  biped,  although  th(^  weight  is  supported  on  the  phalanges  and  meta- 
tarsus, and  not  on  the  tarsal  bones  also.  The  running  birds  perform  that 
movement  on  the  two  feet,  alternately,  as  in  man ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  cursorial  birds,  as  the  ostrich,  for  example,  the  rate  and  endurance  of 
the  motion  are  very  great ;  the  si)eed  of  the  ostrich  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  as  high 
as  that  of  the  race-horse,  and  the  great  length  and  size  of  its  lower  extremities, 
and  the  diminution  in  the  numlx?r  of  its  toes,  which,  in  some  species,  are  only 
two  in  number,  add,  as  similar  arrangements  do  in  the  horse,  to  the  solidity 
and  security  of  the  foot,  as  an  or^n  of  support  and  locomotion.  The  peculi- 
arities of  the  lower  limbs  in  climbing  birds,  have  already  been  noticed  ;  in  that 
action,  the  limbs  are  moved  alternately,  as  in  running. 

In  the  four-footed  Saurian  Reptiles,  the  crocodiles,  alligators,  lizards,  and 
others,  the  movement  is  essentially  quadruped  in  its  character  and  mechanism  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  certain  active  lizards,  and  even  they  cannot  long 
maintain  their  celerity,  the  motion  of  these  animals  is  heavy  and  awkward ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  shortness  of  their  limbs,  the  imperfect  modelling  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  the  comparative  want  of  energy  in  their 
muscular  system;  and  something  is  also  due  to  the  length  of  their  unwieldy 
body  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  and  to  the  lateral  position  of 
the  points  of  attachment  of  the  limbs.  In  the  apodous  or  footless  reptiles,  the 
Ophidia,  or  snakes,  the  body  is  no  longer  raised  from  the  ground  upon  limbs, 
but  its  weicrht  is  supported  on  the  under,  or  abdominal,  surface  of  the  trunk, 
and  though  the  centre  of  gravity  here  occupies,  as  in  all  masses  of  matter,  a 
single  point,  the  weight  is  supported  on  an  enormously  long  base,  correspond- 
ing with  almost  the  width  and  length  of  the  animal,  the  head  and  adjoining 
part  of  the  neck,  however,  being,  as  a  rule,  lifted  from  the  ground.  The  man- 
ner in  which  serpents  move  over  solid  surfaces  is  threefold.  First,  they  may 
fix  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  drag  the  trunk  after  it,  and  then,  again, 
project  and  fix  the  fore-part,  following  this  by  a  second  advanct»ment  of  the 
hinder  portion  ;  this  is  called  the  geometric  method  of  progression.  Secondly, 
the  animal  holds  upon  the  ground  by  successive  portions  of  its  abdominal  sur- 
face, and  throws  the  intermediate  parts  into  slight  vertical  undulations. 
Lastly,  and  much  more  habitually,  holding  in  the  same  way  by  its  under  sur- 
face, it  throws  the  body  into  lateral  undulations,  and  so  advances  over  the 
ground.  The  mechanism  concerned  in  these  movements  consists,  first,  of  the 
extremely  movable  and  flexuous  vertebral  column,  in  which  the  lateral  play  is 


iinjiily  ft"'  grenter  than  the  vertical ;  secoudly,  of  tliR  ii 
Hctiui;  ujxm  the  ribs,  which  represent  lung  levera  attaehcil  to  Chtr  eidee  u(  tiw 
vertuhne  ;  and  thirdly,  of  certmn  tmneverae  cuticular  pistes,  situated  on  ibe 
abduniinul  surface,  atC)u:hed  at  either  end  to  the  extreiuitice  of  the  conv«i>ODd- 
ing  pairs  of  ritm,  covered  with  strong  epidermis,  and  named  the  alKlnminal 
acutir;  these  scutfe  are  imbricated,  each  overlapping  the  one  behind  it,  eo  that 
their  five  edges  are  directed  tnckwarda :  and,  when  elevated  by  proper  mu^clri. 
thuy  take  a  powerftil  hold  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  other  aur&€!ts,  auch  a« 
jirojecting  rocks,  and  the  trunks  and  boughs  of  trees.  Certain  serpents  onl 
theinselvea  up  into  concpntriu  rings,  and  then,  resting  the  tail  flmily  Ppon  llw 
ground,  tioliUng  by  their  Bcutie,  rapidly  unfold  their  apires,  and  dart  thrm- 
aelves  for  a  cn'tain  distance  through  tne  air.  The  extrnordinary  lo<Niniot)T« 
powers  of  serpent*,  which  can  glide,  or  ereep,  or  clhnb,  or  swim,  or"e^-cn  spring, 
through  the  air,  are  very  remarkable,  especially  when  their  apjtareiit  Inromo- 
Hve  inferiority,  in  the  total  absence  of  limbs  is  considered.  In  the  Cheloaiau 
Bmtile^,  or  tortoises,  the  gait  is  slow  and  labored,  owing  to  their  wide-eprcad, 
ana  lat«rally  attached,  limbs,  the  shortness  of  the  levers  of  which  tltirsi'  aw 
oorapoet'd,  tlie  comparative  feebleness  of  their  muaeles,  and  the  great  prouur- 
tionali'  weight  they  have  to  carry ;  the  tortoise  is  proverbially  slow.  The 
tiii'tlt's  wuIk  still  more  awkwardly,  their  extremities  ueiug  adapted  rather  a* 
piiciiilcs  lor  Hwimmine  purposes. 

Aiiioii-;«t  the  Amphibia,  tlie  motion  is  quadruped  in  Ihe  frogs,  toads,  and 
uewlH;  but  in  the  more  defective  species,  as  the  proteus,  the  movement  U 
rather  of  a  creeping  Hnd,  the  body  being  supported  on  its  under  surface.  The 
cnet^tic  leap  of  the  frog  is  due  to  the  great  comparative  length  and  etn-ngth 
of  its  hinder  extremities  ;  whilst  the  position  of  the  animal,  inclined  at  abnut 
an  angle  of  45°  from  the  horizon,  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  obtnining 
the  longest  traject«rv  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  mven  expenditUR 
of  power.  The  toads,  whidi  hop  much  more  (k'bly,  and  often  walk  or  run, 
have  the  body  plaeed  more  horizontally  and  the  hinder  limbs  shorter  thaa  [a 
the  fro(;. 

AiiK.nyst  FislieH,  the  eel,  in  its  migrations,  sometimes  crawls  over  boR  mtid- 
bMiikn  III'  ;.'niiie,  moving  by  lateral  undulations,  after  the  manner  of  a  seiwnt, 
but  miii'li  li'ss  easily,  as  it  has  no  nbdoniinal  sculte.  There  is  a  species  or  flril, 
the  Aiialms,  of  Tranijuebur,  which  occasionally  leaves  the  water  for  a  tUnO) 
aud  iwi'u  ascends  the  trunl(B  and  brandies  of  neighlmriug  low  tn-es,  accom- 
plishing this  by  means  of  its  pectoral  and  abdominal  tins,  which  arc,  in  bet,  , 
Its  anterior  and  posterior  limlis.  This  animal  is  provided  with  a  numbvr  M 
Ivgo  cells  on  the  side  of  Its  head,  in  which  it  can  i-eceive  and  carrjr  a  supply 
of  water  for  its  gilts  during  its  temporary  aerial  journey  thim  its  proper 
element. 

Passine  now  from  the  Vertebnit*  to  the  Mollnseous  subdivision  of  the  ani* 
mal  Idogdom.  we  And  comparatively  few  of  this  group  which  move  over  suUd 
Burfliws.  The  air-breathing  terrestrial  Pulmogasteropods  (snails,  &c.l  attp 
ovor  u  solid  surface  by  means  of  their  muscular  foot,  which  adheres  cioMJy, 
witliuut  the  intervention  of  air,  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  attached,  moriag 
OT«r  it  by  means  of  longitudinal  undulations,  so  minute  and  rapid,  in  Minw 
CMOS.  Ati  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  for  their  detection ;  they  may,  haw- 


pvcr.  lie  Piisily  seen  bj-  watching,  through  a  common  lens,  the  under  sutf 
of  n  sm:ill  slug  or  snail,  creeping  up  a  piece  of  glass.  Certain  LamellibraDchii 
(the  |KM'i<ns)  can  project  themselves  from  the  Ixitlom  of  the  ocean,  a  short  d 


rough  the  water,  hy  means  of  a  strong  curved  foot,  which  thej-  thrust 
from  tli'lr  Hitetlin  a  bent  direction,  and  then  suddenly  straighten.   Others  hava  ' 
the  power  of  turning  themselves  over,  or  dragging  themselves  along,  Bt«^p  hy 
•t«p,  by  Hxing  and  cimtracting  a  long  muscular  appenda^. 
T tin  Molluscdidn  present  no  examples  of  motion  on  snhds. 
In  the  Anniilum'  animals  lot'oniotion  over  solids  is  a  cliaracteristir  mode  of 
pmsriwHlon.  ti»  In  Insccta,  Spiders,  Crustaceans,  Mvrinpods,  and  Worms.    In 
Uie  tiigher  fonns  this  is  accomplished  hy  means  oF  liml)s,  niany  in  ntinibtir, 
— -ivliled  with  numerous  joints,  and  acted  upon,  after  the  manner  of  levera,  Iw 
All  muscles.   These  mus<-les,  however,  as  seen  as  in  the  familiar  exanipfe 
crnh,  are  contained  within  the  ini>ving  levers,  iuHtend  of  the  levers  being 
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situated,  as  in  the  Vertebrata,  amongst  the  muscles,  and  covered  by  thenu 
These  internal  muscles  of  the  Annulosa  are  really  a  highlv  developed  system 
of  subcutaneous  muscles,  connected  with  the  calcareous,  homy  or  chitmous, 
coriaceous,  or  soft,  integument,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  they  are  homologous  with 
the  panniculus  camosus  or  hypodemial  muscles  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  have 
no  relation  to  the  skeletal  muscles  of  the  last-named  animals.     The  order  in 
which  the  limbs  of  the  higher  Annulosa  move  is  absolutely  definite  for  each 
class  of  these  animals,  and  differs,  according  to  the  number  of  the  limbs  ;  thus, 
the  Insects,  having  six  legs,  move  after  one  mode  ;  the  Spiders,  having  eight 
legs,  follow  another ;  the  Crustaceans,  some  of  which  have  ten  legs,  have 
another ;  and  the  Myriapods,  or  many-footed  creatures,  a  fourth  mode.   With- 
out diagrams  these  could  hardlv  be  made  intelligible.     In  the  Annelids,  or 
Wormg,  the  movement  over  solid  bodies  is  accomplished,  either  by  fixing  the 
anterior  extremity  with  the  mouth,  and  drawing  up  the  hinder  one,  and  so 
on  continuously,  as  in  the  leech  ;  or  a  holding  power  is  obtained  by  minute 
setae,  or  bristles,  set  outwards  and  backwards,  as  in  certain  worms.     In 
these  cases  the  extension  of  the  bo<ly  in  a  longitudinal  direction  is  accom- 
plished by  the  contraction  of  numerous  circular  muscular  fibres,  which  sur- 
round the  body  ;  whilst  its  required  contraction  in  length  is  brought  alxmt  by 
the  relaxation  of  these  circular  fibres,  and  the  shortening  of  other  longitudinal 
hands.    Caterpillars  move  on  a  similar  principle,  but  are  provided  with  broad 
Suctorial  or  clasping  posterior  feet,  as  well  as  with  the  characteristic  three 
smaller,  pointed  and  prehensile,  anterior  pairs.     The  numerous  special  con- 
nivances exhibited  in  the  extremities  of  the  feet  of  the  perfect  insects  and 
^Pjders,  would  require  volumes  to  describe  ;  sometimes  they  present  booklets 
(*^tle8),  sometimes  suctorial  apparatuses  (flies),  and  sometimes  special  adap- 
tations, as  in  the  sj)ider,  for  holding  upon  webs.     A  great  variety  of  special 
^^9^**  of  locomotion  may  also  be  here  alluded  to,  as  the  jumping  of  certain 
®P*«ier8  the  astonishing  leap  of  the  flea,  and  the  i)eculiar  sideward  mode  of 
P'^^^JESression  of  certain  spiders,  and  of  the  crabs  ;  but  for  illustrations  of  these, 
^'^^  similar  cases,  reference  must  be  made  to  works  on  Natural  History. 
J  ^A^mongst  the  Annuloida,  the  Scolecida  present  a  number  of  creeping  animals. 
^   t;he  Echinodermata,  which  are  entirely  marine,  there  is  in  many  spc»cies,  as 
P  t;he  Sea-eggs  or  Echini,  a  remarkable  power  of  locomotion  over  the  bottom 
tte  sea,  accomplished  sometimes  by  so-called  spinigrade  progression,  that 
U  >    y^y  the  motion  of  long  spines,  articulated  with  their  shell,  and  moved  by 
.     ^le  muscles ;  in  other  cases,  as  seen  in  Star-fishes,  a  cirrhigrade  progression 
.  ,^^]i>erformed  by  the  protrusion  and  working  of  numerous  suctorial  tubular 


j^_  -.'hi  or  feet,  which  are  projected  by  being  filled  with  fluid,  forced  into  them 
2^  special  muscular  sacs  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  animal ;  by  means  of 
gl^^^w,  the  star-fish  will  even  creep  up  the  glass  side  of  an  aquarium.  In  the 
vj^^"^  Echinodermata,  the  Ilolothurida,  the  progression  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
^^^Ing  cirrhi-vermigrade. 

*The  Coelenterata  have  no  power  of  locomotion  over  solids,  being  entirely 
^^imming  animals ;  but  amongst  the  Protozoa,  the  suctorial  mode  of  progres- 
~^^n  over  solids  is  exemplified  in  the  Rhizopods,  as  in  the  simple  proteiform 

Locomotion  of  Man  in  Fluids. 

Owing  to  the  lighter  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body,  when  the 
Itings  are  expanded,  as  compared  with  water,  man  is  able  to  swim  in 
that  element,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  with  a  small  part  of  his  frame 
above  the  surface.  When  the  lungs  are  fully  inflated,  the  body  is 
lighter  than  water;  after  a  complete  expiration,  it  is  heavier;  but  in 
an  ordinary  expiration  it  is  about  the  same  weight,  bulk  for  bulk : 
hence,  when  the  chest  is  fully  inflated,  a  man  may  float  with  a  small 

Eart  of  his  body  above  water;  but  by  a  slight  muscular  effort,  the 
ead  may  be  so  thrown  back,  that,  in  this  state,  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
eyes  remain  above  the  surface,  but  any  unusual  expiratory  act  is 
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followed  by  the  submergence  of  those  parts.  The  smallest  exertiOB 
of  the  feet  in  a  treading  motion,  suffices,  however,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  to  keep  the  face  above  the  surface;  and,  if  aided  by 
the  hands,  this  is  still  more  easily  accomplished.  The  buojancT  w 
the  body  is  however  so  slight,  in  other  words,  its  specific  gravity  u  so 
little  lighter  than  that  of  water,  that,  to  maintain  the  face  above  the 
surface,  every  other  part  must  be  submerged;  for  if,  whilst  thus  sup- 
ported, one  arm  be  extended  out  of  the  water,  the  head  immediatefj 
sinks  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

In  the  act  of  mvimming^  the  body  lies,  with  the  abdomen  downwards, 
in,  but  near  the  surface  of,  the  water,  and  not  quite  horizoh tally,  the 
head  being  inclined  somewhat  upwards,  and  thrown  back,  so  as  to  sink 
as  much  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  cranium  as  possible,  and  to  throw 
the  face  alone,  with  the  breathing  apertures,  the  nostrils  and  month, 
upwards  and  forwards  out  of  the  water.  A  progressive  motion  is  then 
accomplished,  by  placing  the  hands  together  in  front  of  the  sternum, 
darting  them  forwards  in  the  middle  line,  and  then  sweeping  th^u 
outwards,  with  the  fingers  in  contact,  and  the  palms  everted  and 
turned  slightly  downwards,  through  a  part  of  a  circle,  and  lastly, 
bringing  them  quickly  inwards  to  the  front  of  the  sternum  again.  In 
the  meantime,  whilst  the  arms  are  being  extended  forwards*  the  leg^ 
are  drawn  under  the  body,  close  together,  with  the  feet  extended,  and 
then,  are  thrust  powerfully  backwards  and  outwards,  with  the  feet  flat, 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  arms  describe  the  part  of  a  circle  back- 
wards. The  combined  propulsive  action  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
limbs,  moves  the  body  forwards,  and  slightly  elevates  the  head  at  each 
stroke;  at  this  moment,  inspiration  and  expiration  should  be  accom- 
plished. Swimming  may  also  be  performed  on  the  back,  with  all  four 
limbs,  or  on  the  side,  using  only  one  arm,  but  both  hinder  limbs. 
These  modes  of  swimming  are  less  rapid,  but  quieter,  easier,  and  less 
exhaustive,  than  the  ordinary  mode  on  the  face.  The  rate  of  motion 
of  a  swift  swimmer  is  surprising,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  rounded  form  of  the  human  body  is  not  well  adapted  for  cleaving 
the  water. 

Locomotion  of  Animals  in  Fluids, 

In  sn'hn)uimj,  land  qua(lru|H'ds  gcncrallv  have  this  advantage  over  man, 
that,  owintr  to  the  length  of  their  neck,  they  can  nion*  casilv  maintain  the 
orirnt>  of  tho  n'spinitoiy  [>assa;i('s  above  the  wattT.  They  also  swim  by  an 
act  inn  of  mII  four  liinhs,  prcriscly  similar  to  that  which  thcvhabitually  employ 
in  liM-oiiiotion  on  land,  so  that  no  trainin<^,  as  it  wciv,  is  murssar^'  lor  tnem 
in  tUf  art  of  swinnnin;;,  but  they  swim  ({uitc  natuniUy  on  Jirst  entering  the 
water;  wbcitas  in  man,  the  movements  iM'rformed  in  that  act,  are  so  special 
and  so  dininnt  from  the  ordinary  movements  of  locomotion,  that  he  requirM 
in<«tnictinn  and  {iraetie.'  t<>  aci'omplish  them  successfully  ;  ben(*e  a  land  quad- 
ru}M'd.  wlirn  thmwn  tor  the  tirst  time  into  water,  swims  with  tolerable  ease 
anil  ei-rlainly  ;  wlien>as  a  liuman  U'in;;.  if  uninstru(?ted.  even  if  he  succeeds 
in  lioatin;:.  eannot  a(-eonki)li>h  anv  defmite  prot^ressive  motion  through  that 
fluid. 

Certain  <|nadruiN'd>  fitteti  for  an  ain|)hibious  uknIc  of  existence,  such  as  the 
otti-r.  U-aver.  >eal,  and  water-rat,  bave  their  limbs  sjHM-ially  adapted  for  tliat 
purpi»H(>.  In  the  two  last-named  animals,  the  feet  ai*e  small,  and  the  toes 
pariiallv  webU-d  :  in  the  otter,  the  1(k's  are  distinctly  woblx'd  ;  in  the  seal,  the 
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Jtnterior  limbs  are  altogether  paddle-like,  the  integuments  extending  quite  up 
to  the  last  phalanges ;  the  hinder-limbs  are  placea  almost  in  a  line  with  the 
body,  and  are  usea  somewhat  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

In  the  Cetaoea,  which,  though  breathing  by  lungs,  are  adapted  entirely  to 
living  in  the  sea,  or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  swimming  action  is,  in  a  few 
cases,  aid^  by  short,  paddle-like,  anterior  limbs  (dugong),  but  it  is,  in  all, 
mainly  eflected  by  powerful  alternate  movements  of  the  trunk  and  tail,  which 
strike  the  water  upwards  and  downwards  like  the  body  of  the  fiat  fishes,  and 
not  laterally  like  an  ordinary  fish.  The  caudal  fin-like  expansion  of  the  ceta- 
cean has  accordingly  its  surfaces  directed  upwards  and  downwards,  instead  of 
laterally,  like  the  fish. 

The  specific  gravity  of  birds,  with  their  feathers  ixjrfect,  is,  as  a  rule,  less 
than  that  of  water.  This  is  owing  to  the  large  proportionate  size  of  their 
respiratory  organs,  the  lightness  of  their  bones,  the  cavities  of  which  are  very 
large,  though  nlled  with  fat  instead  of  air  in  most  swimming  birds,  and  lastly. 
to  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  entangled  in  their  down  and  feathers,  and  held 
there,  because  the  oily  secretion  with  which  they  cover  themselves,  prevents 
its  displacement  by  the  water.  Hence  birds  of  this  kind  are  so  buoyant  on  the 
water  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  body  is  submerged  than  in  the 
case  of  quadrupeds  or  of  man.  The  fonn  of  the  body,  too,  is  suitable  for  float- 
ing, being  boat-like,  and  so  curved  at  the  fore  part,  and  gradually  narrowed 
behind,  as  to  present  but  slight  resistance  to  the  water,  and  tne  smallest 
amount  of  friction  in  the  displacement  of  that  fluid  behind.  The  legs  of  swim- 
ming birds  are  placed  further  back,  and  wider  apart,  than  in  land  birds,  and 
are  articulated  m  such  a  direction,  as  to  spread  away  from  the  body,  arrange- 
ments calculated  to  give  lateral  play  to  the  actions  of  the  feet,  and  to  increase 
the  efficacy  of  their  propelling  power  over  the  body ;  moreover,  the  tarsi  are 
flattened  sideways,  so  as  to  present  the  smallest  possible  resistance  in  being 
moved  forward  through  the  water ;  whilst  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  also  long, 
compressed,  and,  when  flexed,  folded  very  flatly  together,  spread  out  widely 
when  extended,  and  are  more  or  less  completely  webbed,  so  as  enormously  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  stroke  in  the  water  m  swimming.  This  stroke  is 
backwards  and  a  little  outwards,  so  that  both  the  limbs  act  on  the  water,  along 
two  lines  diverging  outwards  and  backwards  from  the  middle  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  bird,  the  water  reacts  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  converging  forces 
thus  obtained  are  combined,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  composition  of  forces, 
into  a  resultant  force,  which  impels  the  body  directly  forwards. 

Swimming  birds  are  ungainly  in  their  walking  gait,  the  backward  position 
of  the  legs  necessitating  a  more  horizontal  position  of  the  trunk  ;  the  great 
width  between  the  legs,  the  looseness  of  the  joints,  and  the  softness  of  the 
feet,  give  them  a  waddling  and  feeble  motion  in  walking.  Diving  birds  have 
generally  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  situated  further  back  than  other 
birds,  the  head,  neck,  and  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  presenting  a  narrow  or 
pointed  form  ;  besides  the  impetus  with  which  they  throw  themselves  into  the 
water,  these  birds  aid  themselves  by  movements,  not  only  of  their  feet,  but 
also  of  their  short  and  almost  paddle-like  wings. 

A  large  number  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  swim  perfectly  well  in  water,  mainly 
by  lateral  strokes  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  and  tail,  the  latter  being 
usually  more  or  less  flattened  sideways  for  that  purpose,  and  acting  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  fishes  tail.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  crocodiles,  the  nostrils 
are  placed  at  the  tip  of  their  long  muzzle,  so  that  they  can  completely  sub- 
merge themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  nostrils.  The  Ophidian  reptiles 
can  probably  all  of  them  swim,  the  water-snakes  enjoying  that  faculty,  how- 
ever, in  an  eminent  degree  ;  in  this  movement,  the  head  or  the  snake  is  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  for  respiratory  purposes,  whilst  rapid  lateral 
undulations  of  the  body  are  effected,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  struck 
obliquely  backwards  by  a  series  of  flexures,  at  intervals,  on  one  side,  and  by 
another  series  of  flexures  on  the  other  side  ;  and  the  resultant  action  is  repre- 
sented by  two  oblique  lines  diverging,  outwanls  and  backwards,  from  the 
middle  part  of  the  elongated  body  ;  but  the  forward  lines  of  reaction  of  the 
water  on  each  side,  converge,  and  meet  in  the  body,  so  that  the  resultant  force 
of  all  the  lines  of  reaction  on  the  two  sides,  impels  the  animal  in  an  inters 


mediate  diivction,  that  is,  directly  forwnrds.  Tlie  Cheloninn  BwiramiDg  nf^ 
tilcB  (turtli'8)  move  in  Hie  water  by  means  of  both  pairs  of  limbs,  which  haw 
a  piuldk-like  shape,  and  a.  lateral,  widespread  action,  rotating  on  their  sxm. 
ao  as  tn  be  feathcrml,  or  to  present  their  edge,  in  being  drawn  forwards,  while 
they  offtr  their  flat  surface  to  the  wnttir  in  the  backward  stroke.  Tlrc  com- 
pressed sliape  of  the  body  of  the  swiraming  cbelonia,  ottering  so  thin  n  trans- 
verse seetioii  in  passing  through  the  water,  contrasts  remorltably  witli  Uk 
clonii'-shapMi  shell  of  the  terrestrial  chelonia  or  tortoises. 

The  tiiilt'd  Amphibia  (newts)  swim,  aR*r  the  manner  of  the  saurtAns,  or 
o]>hidiH,  liy  simple,  lateral,  undulatoij,  strokes  of  the  bridy  or  tail.  Thi-  taJi- 
less  Anipliiliia  (frogs)  swim  by  the  force  of  their  powerful  hind-legs,  [iravidcd 
with  long  and  webbed  toes.  The  stroke  of  the  frog  in  switnming  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  man,  and  it  has  often  been  noted  that,  in  proportion  to  tlit 
size  of  the  body,  the  frog  has  a  larger  muscle  of  the  calf  {gastrw-nemiuai.  for 
the  extension  of  its  foot  upon  the  leg,  Chan  any  other  animal. 

In  the  previous  examples  of  swimming  animals,  we  have  bad  under  oWr- 
vatiou  creatures  which,  breathing  by  lungs,  and  requiring  therefore,  from  time 
to  time,  and  often  at  frequent  and  short  intervals,  to  respire  air,  cnnnot  be 
said  to  iuliabit  the  water,  but  rather  ent«r  it  for  temporal^'  purpimeK,  fhr  otp- 
turlng  food,  or  for  other  ends.  They  cannot  endure  contmued  SHbmergenc*. 
except  in  conditions  of  hibernation.  But  we  now  pass  to  the  content plattoa 
of  animals  organized  for  permanent  subsistence  in,  and  complete  submergeoct 
beneath,  the  water,  breathing  b^  gills.  Fishes,  considered  in  reference  W 
their  manner  of  swimming,  exhibit  three  principal  modes.  First,  tite  ordi- 
nary mode,  by  lateral  strokes  of  the  Iwdv,  tail,  and  caudal  lia,  in  oppoaitt 


directions,  as  in  common  fishes ;  secondly,  by  the  vertical  flapping  of  the 
body,  lateral  tins,  and  tail,  or  by  vertical  undulations  of  large  lateral  tins,  or 
of  a  thia  marginal  lln,  as  in  tlie  flat  fish,  torpedo,  turbot.  sole,  plaice,  and 


flounder ;  and  thirdly,  by  lateral  undulatory  movements  of  the  bodv  and  tail, 
as  in  lampreys  and  eels. ,  Besides  this,  there  arc  exceptional  modes  uf  pro- 
gression wnicn  we  cannot 'notios  here. 

The  6rst  form  of  progression  in  Fishes,  is  the  typical  oue.  tn  the  most 
perfect  cases,  the  body  of  the  fish  is  elongated,  and  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
greatest  transverse  sectional  area  of  displacement,  are  situated  well  forward. 
the  form  being  suddenly  narrowed  to  the  nose,  whilst  it  is  gradually  narrowed 
backwards  to  the  tail,  a  shape  which,  a«  has  been  demonstrated  b^  laboriou 
calculations  mode  in  reference  to  shipbuilding,  offers  the  least  poseible  tvaiA- 
ance  to  progression  through  water.  The  liody  of  the  flsh  is  deeper  verttcaUy 
than  it  is  thick  ttnm  side  to  side,  a  form  which  gives  it  stability  in  the  water, 
by  preventing  rolling,  and  afforfls  more  ample  space  for  the  attai^hment  or  the 
lateral  planes  of  muscle,  destined  to  deliver  the  powerf\il  side  strokes  of  Uw 
body  and  tail.  There  are  no  vertebne  which  can  be  called  cervical,  lumbar, 
or  Micnil,  but  all  are  either  dorsal  or  caudal.  There  is  therefore  no  neck  is 
the  Ash,  so  that  the  head  is  flxcd  directly  and  stiffly  on  the  trunk,  without  tbr 
intwvention  of  any  weak  portion  or  neck.  The  nns  are  of  two  kinds,  via., 
single  and  median,  and  double  and  laterally  symmetrical,  fins.  The  taa^ 
tins  arc  dorsal,  caudal,  and  post-abdominal  or  anal ;  the  Drst  and  last  increAK 
the  laternl  area  of  the  flsh,  and  add  to  its  balancing  power,  whilst  the  caudal 
fln  acts  as  an  extension  backwards  of  the  tail,  and  so  increases  the  power  of 
ita  stroke.  The  Intrral,  double,  and  symmetrical  Hns  are  the  right  and  left 
fedoral,  and  the  right  and  left  alid'/miruil  or  ventral :  these  are  the  true  tutttriar 
nod  posterior  limbn  of  the  (ish ;  the  pectoral  pair  are  always  situated  at  tttf 
under  and  back  part  of  the  head,  just  behind  the  gill-openings  ;  the  nbdomiiMl 
vary  in  their  point  of  attachment  in  different  species,  from  a  place  near  or 
even  anterior  to  the  pectorals,  backwards  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  ahdomm. 
Tbeae  lateral  tins  arc  more  used  in  the  slighter  balancing,  ascending,  descend* 
Ing,  or  turning  movements  of  the  flsh,  than  as  instruments  of  progreasion, 
that  is,  in  ordinary  llabeti ;  for  in  the  ray-trilie  they  are  enormously  developed, 
Ud  form  the  chief  organs  of  locomotion,  whilst  by  the  hying  Ashes  they  a» 
—  ■       '  in  night. 

irdinnrv  swimming  movement,  the  tail,  being  first  curved  slightly 
•rda  lo  oni!  sidi',  is  then  suddenly  and  powerfully  extended  backwards  into 
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the  straight  poeition,  during  which  movement  it  strikes  the  water  obliquely ; 
next  passmg  beyond  the  middle  line,  and  curving  slightly  to  the  opposite  side, 
it  again  repeats  a  sharp  backward  stroke,  striking  the  water  obliquely,  across 
the  direction  of  the  former  stroke,  and  once  more  passing  the  middle  line,  it 
repeats  the  former  stroke,  and  so  on  in  succession,  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
The  reaction  of  the  water  takes  place,  of  course,  obliquely  forwards,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  each  backward  stroke  of  the  tail,  and  so  tends  to  urge ' 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fish  in  oblique  ziczag  lines  forward  through  the 
water ;  but  in  rapid  swimming,  these  two  oblique  forces  are  combined  into  a 
median  resultant  force,  which  impels  the  fish  directly  and  swiftly  fon\'ards. 
Even  then,  however,  a  slight  vibrating  motion  of  the  head  is  sometimes  visible, 
the  evidence  of  the  double  origin  of  its  forward  impulse.  The  question  ha« 
often  been  asked,  why  is  it  that  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  the  forward 
curving  of  the  tail,  previous  to  its  making  the  ba(;kward  stroke,  and  in  pass- 
ing beyond  the  miaale  line  after  one  backward  stroke^  previous  to  it«  perform- 
ing another,  does  not  check  the  movement  of  the  lish  forward,  by  counter- 
balancing the  impulse  arising  from  the  backward  movements  of  the  tail  ?  The 
reply  to  this  question  appears  to  be  twofold  :  first,  the  backward  stroke  is  de- 
livered not  only  with  greater  force,  but  with  greater  velocity  than  the  forward 
curving  of  the  tail ;  and  as  time  is  always  an  element  in  measuring  the  effects 
of  force,  the  backward  stroke  is  superior  in  practical  effect ;  secondly,  the  re- 
sistance to  the  forward  movement  of  the  fish  in  the  water,  is  reduced,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  smallest  possible  amount,  first,  by  the  form  of  the  body,  and, 
secondly,  by  its  slipperiness,  which  prevents  friction,  whereas  to  any  back- 
ward movement  oi  the  fish  in  the  water,  the  edges  of  the  scales,  elevated 
slightly  from  each  other  by  the  curving  forwards  of  the  tail,  take  powerful 
hold  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  so  ofter  great  resistance  to  any  sliding  back- 
wards of  the  fish.  Whoever  has  hooked  a  fish  accidentally  by  the  tail,  knows 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  lift  or  drag  it  through  tne  water,  than  if  it 
had  been  caught  by  its  seizing  the  bait  in  the  ordinary  way ;  a  fact  which 
proves  the  resistance  offered  by  the  edges  of  the  scales. 

In  describing  the  act  of  swimming  in  the  fish,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  existence,  in  most  species,  of  the  air-bladder,  or  swimming-bladder.  This 
is  an  elongated  receptacle,  containing  gases  secreted  by  its  lining  membrane  ; 
it  varies  in  form  and  size,  and  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  immediately  under  the  vertebral  colunm  ;  sometimes  it  is  completely 
closea,  but  at  other  times  it  communicates  by  a  narrow,  elongated  neck,  with 
the  throat,  pharynx,  or  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the  fish.  The 
air-bladders  of  fishes  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  chapter  on  Respiration  ; 
but,  in  connection  with  our  present  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  its  presence,  or 
absence,  and  its  relative  state  of  distension  with  gaseous  matter,  must  mate- 
rially affect  the  specific  gravity  or  buoyancy  of  a  fish.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
fish  has  some  power  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  gas  contained  within  it,  and 
so  of  adjusting  its  own  specific  gravity,  to  enable  it  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  water  ; 
but  no  such  faculty  has  been  actually  proved  to  exist,  and  it  seems  somewhat 
improbable  that  the  vito-chemical  function  of  such  an  organ,  which  is  the 
homologue  of  the  lung,  should  be  subjected  directly  to  the  will.  It  is  notice- 
able also,  that  the  air-bladder  appears  to  be  very  capriciously  distributed 
amongst  the  fish  tribe,  for  it  is  wanting,  not  only  m  certain  genera  amongst 
certain  orders,  but  also  in  certain  species  of  a  geniis,  other  species  of  which 
possess  it.  Thus  there  is  no  air-blaader  in  the  common  mackerel,  though  one 
species  of  the  same  genus  (Scomber)  possesses  it.  It  is,  however,  small  in 
fishes  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  or  live  habitually  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water ;  in  the  common  perch,  it  is  closed.  Even  when  fully  distended 
with  air,  almost  to  bursting,  as  I  have  demonstrated  on  various  aead  fish,  it 
fails  to  render  the  entire  b<Sy  buoyant  in  water,  for  this  nevertheless  sinks  to 
the  bottom.  Mechanically  considered,  it  can  therefore  only  reduce  the  sjx'cific 
gravity  in  a  certain  measure,  and  so  economize  the  muscular  eflbrt  which  is 
still  necessary  to  enable  the  fish  to  ascend  in  that  fluid  ;  whilst  the  absorption 
of  its  gaseous  contents  will,  on  the  contrarj-,  increase  the  rapiditv  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  fish  by  its  gravity  merely.  A  possible  explanation  of  its  use  may 
be,  that  it  serves  to  render  the  ordmary  attitude  of  a  fish,  with  its  back  up- 
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wards  in  the  wnt^r,  more  easy  to  be  ntnmtaitied  ;  for  without  it,  the  spr<^ 
gravity  of  the  upper  or  duKal  hiilf  of  a  flah  is  grt-'iiU-r  than  thut  of  the  o 
or  ^lixiomiDal  half,  owinu;  to  Clkc  prettunce  of  the  vertebral  coLunin  in  the  tar 

a  (lifl'i-vi-nce  whicli  would  be  easily  dimiaiehed  by  ft  minute  borizontal  col 

tif  liir  ]>la(.fd  id  tlie  up[)er  half     The  adaptability  of  different  lisboe  for  thr  >i 
iif  swiiiiiiiiii^,  difters  escecdingly  according  to  their  form  ;  the  swiftcat  Rwh 
(!ii[>  iiii'  ilui-i'  ill  which  the  form  in  rather  elongated  (herrmg.  wilmon,  abnri^ 
thr  liiii  i-.j,'.  rciil  li-tii's,  which  have  the  verU-bnil  column  prolonged  Intheer^^ 
hi'iiiii  \  111'  ilir  ii|ijiiT  L'audal  fin  jaharks),  are  swifter  swiminers  than  the  on* 

ii:ii'v  <<i'  [ iiini'iul  (IhIii-'b,  in  wnieh  tlie  cleH.  caudal  fin  extends  beyond  t 

vt-i'irlirul  I'lihiiuu.  Many  Sehea  swim  very  rapidly  ;  the  salmon  is  stiid  t 
ti-.ivi-l  IVom  tweuty  to  twenty-live  miles  in  au  hour.  Certain  globular  foni 
of  lisli  iiliodou,  Huii-tish)  either  move  sideways  slowly,  or  turn  over  luid  over 
in  l!i.>  wiUiT. 

Fiftbia*  which  swim  in  the  third  general  mode  mentioned  above,  ■ 
hiteral  undulations.  ellLvt  this  object  on  the  same  prindples  as  have  been  m 
ready  exphtined  in  regard  to  the  water-snakes ;  but  they  swim  submerged  il 
stead  of  on  the  surface,  and  invariably  have  the  advantage  of  the  extension  ■ 
their  lateral  area  by  a  continuous  marginal  dorsal  and  ventral  fin.     In  "^ 
flat  fishcH  (sole,  turbot),  the  Happing  of  the  body  and  the  undulatory  or  ' 
glin}.'  movement  of  the  marginal  fins,  produce  their  effect  by  striking  the  w 
u|ilii|uely  backwards,  but  in  an  upward  and  downward,  instead  of  a  horisoati 
direction  ;  the  reaction  of  the  water  upon  them,  takes  place  therefore  rir^^^ 
two  converging  lines,  from  above  and  below,  instead  of  from  the  Bidea. 
the  true  llat-lish  which  have  no  air-bladder  (sole,  turbot),  the  tiat  form  of  t 
body  is  owing  to  an  extension  of  the  neural  and  hssnial  spines,  the  fiab  swia 


ming  with  one  side,  which  is  generally  white,  downwards,  and  tho  otl 
which  is  brown,  upwards.     In  the  skates,  ravs,  and  torj>Bd[>es,  tho  flat  f  - 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  tne  anterior  or  pectoral  fins  . 
spread  out  horizontally,  and  arc  provided  with  innumerable  digits  which  s 
port  the  soft  parts,  and  thus  form  large  lateral  fins,  which,  in  addition  to  d 
tail,  are  used  in  ^'wimminu'. 

In  the  Mi'llii-rnii-.  :iniiii;il!*  inhabiting  the  water,  swimming  is  i 
eitlier  b^-  thf  ni'iviiiii'iii  <irt|]i>ir  long  arms  acting  as  paddles  [cephalopodsL  d 
by  special  lililr  l:ii< n.il  u-lii'_'-lil<e  paddles  (pteropods),  or  by  fln-liKe  expaiUMa 
of  the  foot,  iitKl  viTtii-tliv  iliillfned  tail  (heteropods),  or  by  aid  ofthemoTi*" 
ri'iipirHtory  organs  or  gills  (certain  marine  gasteropods).  Of  the  laOM— _ 
bRinitliiati-  forms,  some  are  tixed,  like  the  oyster,  others  ore  attorbcd  l^r  1 
bj'^.sus.  as  the  mussel  and  pinna  ;  some  float  in  the  water,  and  others,  like  tf~* 
ciH'kli-.  jimip  through  the  water  from  the  bottom,  by  aid  of  their  lung  curVL 
fleshy  l<M>t ;  some  bury  themselves  in  Bftnd,  whilst  others  bore  into  rocks  • 
timber.    The  free  moving  Mutluscoids  mostly  float,  as  the  tunicata. 

In  the  Anniilose  cre-atures,  many,  such  as  the  Crustaceans,  move  by  mea 
of  the  paildle-like  aetion  of  their  numerous  limbs,  some  of  these  (lolMters  W 
shrimps  I  also  Jumping  or  propelling  themselves  backwards  in  the  water  I 
rapid  flexure  of  tlm  t:iil.  whicli  for  that  purpose  is  fltted  with  expanded  U 
niinal  apj>eadages  ;  others  of  this  subkingdom,  as  the  waler-beetles,  nee  tiM 
limbs  lui  oars  Inotoneeton) ;  otiiers  move  by  the  action  of  multitudes  of  latM 
setn  attikcliiil  to  eaeh  sm-ci'SHive  segment  [aphrodite,  sea-mouse) ;  othen  awj 
by  uudutaLory  inovt'tiu'nts  of  the  body,  either  by  lateral  (vermes),  or  br  W 
Gftl  uiidulationn  fhi-ch);  others  again,  in  the  larval  stage  of  their  exMlcm 
propel  themselv-es  by  eJiH'liiig  water  from  a  receptacle  in  their  body,  backww 
from  their  caudal  extremity,  a  movement  characterized,  from  its  rcMmUra 
to  the  action  of  a  syringe,  ns  mtrinijngrnAe.  Of  the  swimming  Annulotds, 
certain  ■■chinodermata,  the  swimming  motion  is  sometimes  pinnigrade,  or  p< 
fivnied  by  movable  pinnate  amui,  as  in  the  crinoidea  ;  the  rotiferons  aniiia 
cuhM  nioi-e  in  the  water  by  means  of  their  cilia  ;  the  marine  worm-Ultt  MMi 
dda  mov.'  by  nn  uiiihil^itoVv  nrti^it  uf  their  bodies. 

In  the  W'v  iiiiiviii^  ('ii'li'iiti'i':ii:i,  mil-  form  of  movement  in  the  water,  oA 
named  /mhii'iir-uh ,  i.-  ]Krl'iiiiiiii  h\  rliythmical  contractions,  which  occurOd 
inalxmt  >-ii;hii'L-Li  .-.■'■.. nd*,  iil  ilic  finlri'  umbrella-like  disc  of  the  animal  {H 
duH»j.  and  whieh  might  iiv  (vmpii ivil  to  the  puls^itions  of  Che  heart,  or  to  I 
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mpiratorj  movements ;  other  species  simply  float  in  the  water  by  means  of 
boUow  air-floats  or  vesicles  (Physalia,  Portuguese  man-of-war),  a  method  of 
prc^^ression  called  j^ysograde ;  or  they  have  a  syrinyograde  mode  of  progres- 
tton ;  or,  lastly,  they  move  by  means  of  rows  of  very  large  dlioffrade,  as  m 
Beroe,  Cydipus. 

The  cino^irade  mode  of  progression  is  also  invariably  employed  in  the  swim- 
ming acts  of  the  Protozoa,  as  in  the  infusoria,  and  in  the  gemmae  of  sponges. 

Locomotion  of  Man  in  Air. 

This  is  impossible,  except  as  the  result  of  impulses  obtained  from 
solid  supports,  combined  with  the  effects  of  gravity.  The  extraordi- 
nary agile,  graceful,  easy  and  perfect  acrobatic  movements  of  the 
celebrated  Leotard  are  thus  performed,  and  surpass  iu  elegance  the 
similarly  executed  movements  of  the  spider,  monkey,  and  of  other 
arboreal  and  so-called  flying  mammalia. 

Locomotion  of  Animals  in  the  Air. 

Flight,  in  its  highest  perfection,  is  a  movement  limited  amongst  the  Verte- 
brata  to  Birds,  and  in  the  Annulosa  to  Insects.     Amongst  the  Mammalia, 
however,  the  comparatively  feebly  flying  bats  are  found.     Certain  examples 
are  also  seen,  as  in  the  flying  lemurs  and  squirrels,  of  a  parachute  mode  of  de- 
scent in  the  air,  which  cannot  be  called  flight,  for  such  animals  are  unable  to 
sscend,  or  even  to  move  horizontally  in  that  medium  ;  the  source  of  movement 
in  them  is  their  gravity,  the  direction  of  the  action  of  which  is  altered  by  the 
ii^embraDous  expansions  passing  from  one  limb  to  the  other,  which  are 
stretched  by  the  spreading  out  of  their  fore  and  hind  limbs.     In  the  bats 
^re  is  a  true  power  of  flight,  but  it  is  imperfect  in  comparison  with  that  of 
J"^,  bein^  short  in  its  duration,  low  in  reference  to  the  earth,  irregular  and 
^ottering  m  its  character,  and  incapable  of  beinfj  performed  in  very  gusty 
5^ther,  or  in  rain,  which  drenches  the  hair  and  wmgs  of  the  animal,  and  so 
''''pedes  its  movement :  bats  chiefly  inhabit  temperate  climes,  and  limit  their 
2^Pearanoe  on  the  wing  to  serene  evenings  and  nights.     The  sternum  of  the 
^  is  proportionately  Girge,  and  developed  downwards  into  a  slight  keel  for 
?^  attacnment  of  a  pectoral  muscle,  which  is  larger  in  comimrison  with  the 
rj^^r.  than  in  any  other  Mammalia ;  their  clavicles  and  scapulae  are  strong, 
^^fford  resistance  to  the  drawing  inwards  of  th(i  shoulders  in  flight ;  the  arm 
^^  fore-arm  are  elongated,  and  so  esi)ecially  are  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
ff^^^langes  of  the  three  outer  fingers,  between  which  the  web-like  expansion  of 
^"^    wings  is  stretched.     This  web  always  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
5?^*ik,  backwsurds  to  the  short,  hinder  limb,  excluding  the  foot ;  and  some- 
^^^8  it  is  continued  on  to  an  elongated  coccyx  or  tail,  which  is  used  as  an 
_r^^tive  rudder.    The  foot,  free  from  the  web,  is  used  for  prehensile  pur- 
*?J*^8,  the  bat  hanging  with  its  head  downwards,  and  even  sleeping,  and  in 
^*^  climates  hibernating,  in  that  position.     In  the  fore-limb  or  hand  the 
J?^^mb  is  also  free,  and  hooked  as  a  prehensile  instrument.    The  pectoral 
^^^  other  muscles  of  the  fore-limb  are  very  largely  develoi)ed. 

Massing  over  Birds  to  Reptiles,  we  have  to  select  as  examples  of  true,  though 

^^bably  of  awkward  flight,  the  extraordinary  extinct  flying  reptiles  (pterodac- 

•yVes,  Suu).  the  formation  of  the  sternum  and'  upi)er  limbs  of  which  sufliciently 

^^dicatep  tne  manner  in  which  they  were  used,  but  leads  to  the  inference  that 

^^eir  flight  was  probably  merely  an  occasional  mode  of  progression,  sustainable 

for  short  intervals  only.     Amongst  the  living  reptiles,  the  little  so-called  flying 

lizard  or  dragon,  afibrds  an  exarhple  of  the  parachute  mode  of  progression  ;  its 

lateral  membranous  expansions  are  supported  by  bony  processes  lk4onging  to 

the  lumbar  vertebr»,  sometimes  named  false  riljs,  but  placed  alt<^gether  behind 

the  proper  thorax ;  these  membranes  are  capable  of  bt»ing  shut  up,  owing  to 

the  movableness  of  the  bony  processes  which  support  them  ;  and  they  are  ex- 
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tended  by  special  muwles  which  draw  those  processes  forwards.  In  the  flying 
FisheH,  tlie  so-called  t1i<;ht  is  accompanied  by  an  iin(K'tus  taken  fVom  the  water 
by  the  a;ieiicy  of  the  tail,  and  of  the  long  powerful  pectoral  tins,  which  latter 
are  then  si)read  out  in  the  air,  so  as  to  look  like  wings  ;  but  thev  ha\'e  on^ 
very  feeble  niu»(;les  at  their  luise,  and  they  nien»ly  ixjrform  a  parachute  action, 
and  so  sustain  the  animal  for  a  distance  of  nmny  feet  in  the  air  before  iti 
gravity  again  accomplishes  its  descent  into  the  water.  Flying-fish  have  been 
known  to  ri.se  tifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  surfaci*  of  the  water,  but  theufiul 
height  is  not  more  than  thn>e  feet ;  they  may  remain  sus{Xinded  in  the  air  about 
half  a  minute,  and  thus  pass  through  a  distance  of  even  300  feet. 

In  Insects,  the  m<Kle  of  dight  is  ex[)licable  on  similar  principles  to  thoK 
which  rv'gulate  it  in  Birds  :  but  here,  also,  as  was  mentioned  in  comparing  the 
l(H;omotion  on  land,  of  the  Annulosa  with  that  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  mni- 
cular  or  moving  apparatus  is  i)hu'ed  within  the  passive  levers  on  which  it  acti 
instead  of  outside  tliem.  The  wings  of  insects  are  variously  constructed,  and 
,)res;.'ut  various  sizes  and  f(>rms ;  they  are  horny  and  membranous,  in  the 
XH?tles  ;  soft,  and  feathered  with  microscopic  s(;ales,  in  the  moths  and  butte^ 
rties  ;  thin  and  glassy-looking,  in  the  tlies  and  dragon-flies;  short,  in  theeu^ 
wigs  and  house-flies  :  long  and  narrow,  in  Ixh'S  and  wasps  ;  broad  and  full,  in 
butterflies ;  and  enormously  elongated  in  the  dnigon-flies.  Sometimes  they 
an^  only  two  in  numlx»r  (diptera) ;  sometunes  the  anterior  ones  are  conveited 
into  protective  cjises  or  elytra  (IxH-tles) ;  but  mon;  commonly  they  are  four  in 
numlhT.  These  wings,  however  diflen^nt  in  character,  are  invariably  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  tliora(»ic  segments,  above  the  projxjr  limbs  or  Icjjs  ;  they  an 
moved  by  powerful  muscles  lying  inside  the  thorax,  that  part  of  the  bocljof 
an  insect  l)eing  ilevelojH'd  pro'porti(mally  to  ts  powers  of  flight.  The  base  of 
the  stiir  framework  of  each  wing  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  thorax  by» 
sort  of  jirocess  or  spur  ;  and  the  muscles  act  upon  this  spur,  those  which  dnw 
it  downwards  raising  the  wing,  and  the  far  more  i>owerful  ones,  which  dnw 
the  spur  uj)war(ls,  acting  in  tlie  downward  stroke  ;  so  that  the  muscular  force 
is  appHi'd  m  the  opposite  diri'ction  to  that  in  which  it  acts  in  the  binlorbat 
The  rapidity,  duration,  and  character  of  the  movement  iH»rformed  by  different 
insects  «>u  the  wing,  dein^nd  (m  th(!  area  of  their  wings,  on  the  number  of 
strokes  made  in  a  seconcl,  and  on  the  character  of  those  strokes,  whetherrepid 
and  continuous,  as  in  the  <lmgon-fly,  or  slower,  and  more  interrupted  and 
fluttering,  as  in  the  butterfly.  Insects,  considering  their  size,  fly  with  modi 
greater  rapidity  than  birds*;  the  dragon-fly,  for  example,  flies  more  rapidlj 
tlmn  the  swallow  ;  this  insect  has  also  mudi  grt»ater  control  over  its  organs  of 
flight.  an<l  can  execute  a  greater  variety  of  movements  in  the  air,  even  than 
the  most  agile  bird. 

In  the  Amphibia,  amongst  the  Vertebrata,  and  in  the  MoUusca,  Molluscoida, 
Annuloida,  CVelenterata,  and  Protozoa,  there  aiv  no  examples  of  flying  speciee. 

The  organization  of  birds  is  entirely,  and  in  every  part,  directly  adapted  to 
flight.  First,  tlu'ir  biped  position  in' standing  and  walking,  leaves  theupptf 
limbs  entirely  free  for  locomotion  in  the  air.  In  the  standing  posture,  the 
body  of  till'  iJird  is  generally  raised  forward  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over 
the  feet,  exeepthig  in  many  swimming  birds,  as  the  duck,  and  others.  In  flight, 
the  body  is  usually  held  more  horizontally,  and  the  cvntre  of  gravity  lies  \'eTy 
far  forward,  a  position  favorable  to  that  mo<le  of  locomotion.  In  walking,  the 
axis  of  motion  is  placed  far  back,  at  the  hip- joints,  but  in  flight,  forward, 
through  the  shoulders  ;  and  this  chanj^e  in  the  seat  of  motion,  n*quires  diflBB^ 
ent  c<miiH'nsatory  changes  in  the  position  of  the  Ixxly.  The  length  and  free 
motion  of  the  neck,  also  render  the  adjustability  of  the  centre  of  gnivityin 
flight  nuurh  mon*  easy.  The  concentration  of  weight  forward  in  the  tnuikis 
accomplished  by  i\w  muscular  masses  Iving  chiefly  situated  there  ;  the  limbe 
contain  the  tendons  only.  The  absolute  weight  of  tfie  animal  is  also  diminished 
as  much  as  possible,  in  regard  t<»  its  size  and  sti*ength,  by  various  conditions, 
such  as  the  extn*n«'  lightness  of  construction  of  its  ski'leton  and  feathers,  the 
ex[>ansion  of  their  solid  matter,  and  the  presences  of  air  in  the  bones  and  quills. 
The  large  size  of  the  lungs  in  birds,  the  i)resence  of  air-cjiviti(?s  in  the  body, 
and  even  in  the  l>ones,  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  their  respiratory  movemeuto, 
their  consequent  high  temiK»ratufe,  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  contained  air, 
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are  associated  circumstances  which  have  been  supposed  to  result  in  an  impor- 
tant diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal ;  but  the  difference  in 
weight  between  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  at  108^,  that  of  the 
hottest  bird,  is  insignificant,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  mass  of 
the  bird.  The  chief  relation  between  the  energetic  respiration  of  birds,  and 
their  adaptation  to  flight,  consists  in  the  provision,  through  the  former,  for 
the  rapid  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  the  lar^e  muscles  engaged  in  that 
movement ;  and  also  in  its  endowing  the  muscular  fibre  with  an  unwonted 
degree  of  contractility.  It  is  supposed  that  the  air-cavities  which  occupy 
spaces  between  the  abdominal  viscera,  may  assist  respiration  during  flight, 
when  the  sternum  and  ribs  require  to  be  comparatively  fixed,  and  cannot  be 
used  in  the  respiratory  movements,  which  must  then  be  performed  chiefly  by 
the*  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spine,  in  birds,  are  strong,  and  com- 
paratively immovable,  so  that  the  trunk  forms  a  firm  basis  for  the  support  of 
the  vibration  of  the  wings ;  the  consolidation  of  the  trunk  bein^,  as  a  rule, 
proportioned  to  the  powers  of  flight.  The  head  is  usually  tapenng,  so  as  to 
offer  slight  resistance  to  the  air ;  the  neck  is  long,  and  can  be  extended  or 
drawn  back,  so  as,  amongst  other  purposes,  to  shirt  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  flight.  Moreover,  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  the  conformation 
of  the  jaws,  convert  the.  head  into  a  prehensile  organ ;  and  as  the  feet  are 
organized  for  standing,  walking,  perching,  climbing,  or  swimming,  or  for 
prehensile  purposes,  the  wings  are  left  free  to  be  specially  organized  for  aerial 
locomotion.  Turning  to  the  special  contrivances  in  these  parts,  we  find,  first, 
a  double  bony  arch  between  the  shoulders, — the  one,  posterior,  formed  by  the 
coracoid  bones,  resting  on  the  sternum,  and  articulating  with  the  scapula ; 
and  the  other,  anterior,  formed  by  the  merry-thought,  or  furcular  bone,  con- 
sisting of  the  two  clavicles  united  together  in  front.  This  compound  arch 
gives  stability  to  the  shoulder-joint,  by  resisting  inward  thrust.  Secondly, 
must  be  noticed,  the  vast  surfaces  of  the  sternum,  which  reaches  backwards, 
sometimes  as  far  as  to  the  pubes,  with  its  deep  projecting  keel  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  large,  and  the  two  smaller,  pectoral  muscles,  which,  oflen  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  all  the  other  muscles  of  the  body,  serve  powerfully  to  depress, 
and  more  gently  to  elevate,  and  slightly  rotate  tne  wings.  Other  remarkable 
points  of  structure  are  the  length  or  the  humerus,  radius,  and  ulma,  the  sim- 

Elicity  and  solidity  of  the  tarsus,  and  the  degradation  of  the  phalanges  to  a 
jw  flat  supporting  bones  for  the  attachment  of  feathers.  As  regards  the 
joints,  their  movements  are  specially  limited,  those  of  the  elbow  and  tarsus 
performing  simple  hinge-like  movements  ;  the  latter  joint  being  limited  to  ad- 
duction and  abduction,  so  as  to  have  special  firmness  when  extended  ;  and  the 
shoulder-joint  moving  merely  in  the  directions  of  extension  and  flexion,  and 
in  the  upward  and  downward  direction.  The  wings  present  many  points  of 
special  contrivance  ;  as,  for  example,  the  strong  attachment  of  the  stiff  quill-  ' 
feathers  to  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  ;  the  curved 
form,  from  quill  to  tip,  of  these  feathers  ;  their  peculiar  structure,  the  partial 
hollowness  of  their  stems,  their  stiff,  horny  exterior,  and  the  light  pithy  char- 
acter of  their  contents  ;  the  close  parallel  arrangement  and  vertical  depths  of 
the  barbs  ;  the  shortness  and  stiffness  of  the  anti»rior  barbs,  as  compared  with 
the  greater  length  of  the  posterior  barbs  ;  the  secondary  barbs,  or  barbules  ;  the 
interlocking  of  the  barbules  of  each  feather ;  the  overlapping  of  the  several 
quill-feathers,  the  position  of  which  is  regulated  by  multitudes  of  small  mus- 
cular slips  lying  in  the  skin,  there  being  sometimes  four  or  five  slips  to  each 
quill-feather ;  and,  lastly,  the  stiffness  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing,  as 
compared  with  its  hinder  edge,  and  the  marked  concavity  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  wing,  as  contrasted  with  the  convexity  of  its  upper  surface. 

The  rarity  ofthe  medium  in  which  flight  takes  place,  the  slight  mechanical 
resistance  it  offers,  and  its  feeble  sustaining  power,  dependent  on  the  extreme 
difference  between  its  specific  gravity  and  that  of  the  bird,  necessitate  sixjcial 
contrivances,  and  an  enormous  relative  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  a  Hying 
animal,  to  sustain  or  support  its  weight  in  the  air ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
resistance  to  motion  through  such  a  medium  is  so  slight,  that  comparatively 
Uttle  forward  impulse  is  suSicient  to  propel  it  through  the  air.    In  accordance 
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■with  thf  ee  necesBitieB,  llie  wings  of  the  bird  operate  on  the  air  chiefly  in  a  wp- 
(fcui  direction  ;  liut,  be  it  oldjerved,  owing  to  thii  more  yielding  nature  of  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  wing,  the  air  escapee  under  that  edge,  wtiicn  is  lifU-d  up,  w> 
that  the  efficient  action  of  the  stroke  is  not  directlydownwardB.  but  down  wards 
and  a  little  backwards  in  the  air.  The  reactiun  of  that  medium  lak(«  place 
against  the  winga  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  chiell^  upwards,  but 
ellghtly  forwards ;  and  the  combined  resuU  is  to  sustain,  or  bfl,  the  centre  at 
gravity  of  the  liody  of  the  bird  above  the  tips  of  the  descending  wings,  &nd  Ic 
urge  it  also  forwarda.  The  former  act  demands  a  very  large  expcii<Uturv,  bat 
the  latter  a  comparatiTcly  small  outlay  of  wing  force.  The  wings,  having  made 
their  downward  strobe,  are  lifted,  and  then  a;^in  descend,  and  so  on.  The  rea- 
sons why  the  descending  stroke  of  the  wing  is  more  eftective  than  the  upward 
movement,  are  these :  avst,  the  holding  power  of  the  wing  is  increased  by  the 
concavity  of  Its  under  surface,  and  by  the  concavitv  of  every  qui  11 -feather,  alw 
by  the  iiverlapping  of  these,  and  the  locking  together  of  their  barbs  and  bar- 
bulea  ;  whilst  in  the  upward  movement,  the  air  passe*  off  the  convex  surfiMx 
of  the  wing  and  its  chief  component  feathers,  and,  as  it  were,  filters  through, 
behind  the  weaker  posterior  barbs  of  each  feather,  and  through  their  unlocked 
barbules.  Secondly,  it  is  probable,  that  the  area  of  the  wing,  owing  to  its  mttn 
perfect  extension,  is  slightly  neater  in  its  downwani  movement  than  duriiw 
its  upward  movement ;  a  condition  also  favored  by  the  further  yieldtt^  ana 
bending  of  the  quills  »nd  wings  in  the  upward  movement,  as  coniparea  with 
their  stilfiiess  and  dii'.iinished  curvature  in  the  downward  stroke.  I^Uy, 
force  and  time  being  J 'lint  elements  in  the  development  of  a  given  momentum, 
it  is  proltable  that  the  downward  stroke  is  accomplished  with  greater  eDeTg;f 
and  velocity  than  the  upward  movement,  lie  this  as  it  may,  without  an  ex- 
traordinary difference  between  the  efficient  action  of  the  downward  and  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the  wing,  no  sustaining,  much  lees  a  lifting,  powor  would 
be  gained,  and  the  force  of  gravity  would  cause  the  bird  to  descend  to  tfco 
ground.  By  rapid  strokes  or  the  win^,  slightly  rotated  and  firmlv  held,  is  a 
airectly  downward  direction,  the  bird  is  lifted  upwards  iK-rpendicularly  in  the 
air.  In  hovering  over  one  spot,  the  wings  appear  to  act  directly  downwuitU, 
but  probably  they  are  so  rotated  forwards,  as  to  counteract  the  eifect  of  the 
sliding  of  the  air  from  behind  their  posterior  edges  ;  and  thus  they  raeivlysiip- 
port  ttie  bird  at  one  spot  in  the  air.  Progressive  movement  requires  in  ad£- 
tion,  a  slightly  oblique  force  exercised,  as  just  descrilied,  downwards  nod  a 
little  backwards,  so  as  to  produce  a  reactionary  force  of  the  air  upwards  and 
a  little  forwards.  The  etiect  of  gravity  alone,  when  once  the  bird  is  rated 
eufSciently  high  In  the  air,  will  produce,  owing  to  the  easier  escape  of  the  ur 
behind  the  weak  edge  of  the  wings,  a  forward  out  gradually  descending  nwve- 
ment,  which  is  known  as  sailing  through  the  air.  In  gliding  or  skunming 
obliquely  downwards  through  tlie  air,  some  birds  use  their  wings  outstrotdteC 
after  the  manner  of  a  parachute,  whilst  others  alternate  the  flying  and  the 
parachute  movement ;  some  Hy  continuously,  others  by  jerks,  rising  by  rapid 
niovcDH-rilH  of  the  wings,  and  lalling  when  these  are  quiet.  The  tailopenim, 
ill  n'i;u1iiriiig  or  checking  the  descent  of  the  bird,  obhquely,  by  gravity.  It  i* 
aini)  i-mpliiycd  as  a  rudder  by  which  to  steer  the  bird,  or  to  cause  it,  diiriitt 
active  llinlii.  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  air ;  when  the  tail  is  bent  downwnrC 
the  reni.otiuiceof  the  air  beneath  and  in  fVout  of  it,  causes  the  head  of  the  bini 
to  ascend  :  when  it  is  raised,  on  the  same  principle,  the  bird  is  made  to  descend. 
The  direction  of  the  (light,  to  one  side  or  the  other,  is  said  by  some  to  he  caUMd 
by  the  more  rapid  vibration,  and  perhaps  by  the  changed  position  of  the  oppo- 
Bilc  witi^',  rntliir  ilirin.  as  supposed  by  others,  bvany  bteral  acUon  of  thutafl. 
SniiLi>  '■inl'-.  .-|"'iiilly  sea-birds,  have  a  remarkaole  power  of  flying,  or  gli" 
on  il"  ir  -ili  -  III  111.  ":.ir,  ororturninpcomplel*'ly  over;  tumbler-pigeons: 
•uniiin  i-:iiil(.-  "S'  I  iiii<i  over  again.  The  protrusion,  or  retraction,  the  ewr^  ■ 
tlon,  III  ill  jiii oiiiti,  in*  the  lateral  movement  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  WiK  I 
shift  ilii-  Miiirc  of  gravity  in  corresponding  directions,  must  also  aid  in  dMcr-  a 
mining;  tlir  direction  of  ifight 

Tlf  iliizlit  of  some  birds  is  very  rapid,  reaching,  it  is  said,  to  ninety  tnika 

an  hour,  in  the  Eider  duck,  and  even  to  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 

^^^^  miles  an  hour,  in  the  case  of  certain  hawks  and  falcons.     The  wings,  the 
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characteristic  locomotive  organs  of  birds,  are  sometimes,  as  in  the  penguins 
and  auks,  modified  by  being  shortened  and  provided  only  with  short,  stiff, 
closed  feathers,  so  as  to  act  like  fins,  or  paddles,  especially  in  the  movements 
of  diving  and  swimming  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  cursorial  or  running 
birds,  such  as  the  cassowary,  ostrich,  and  apteryx,  the  sternum  is  short,  and 
its  keel  absent ;  the  clavicles  are  small,  attached  firmly  to  the  scapula;  by  bone, 
but  do  not  reach  each  other  in  front ;  the  clavicles  are  even  sometimes  absent ; 
in  these  birds,  the  wing  is  small,  or  so  rudimentary  as  to  be  wholly  unlike  a 
wing. 

Prehension  and  Manipulation  in  Man, 

By  far  the  most  complicated  prehensile  instrument  in  animal  me- 
chanics, is  the  human  upper  limb ;  and  the  singular  perfection  of  all 
its  parts,  and  especially  of  its  terminal  segment,  the  hand,  makes  it 
the  most  perfect  manipulative  organ  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  execution  of  the  various  designs  and  behests  of 
human  ingenuity  and  will.  The  negative  qualities  of  the  human  upper 
limb,  considered  as  a  locomotive  organ,  constitute  positive  adaptations 
for  its  prehensile  and  manipulative  purposes.  Amongst  these,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  its  smaller  size,  as  compared  with  the  lower 
limb ;  the  sole  bony  attachment  between  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  the  sternum,  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  solid  connection  of 
the  pelvic  bones  with  each  other,  and  with  the  vertebral  column ;  the 
consequent  extreme  mobility  of  the  scapula  and  clavicle  upon  the 
trunk,  as  contrasted  with  the  immovability  of  the  pelvis;  the  shallow 
socket  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  almost  unlimited  character  of  free 
play  of  its  movements,  as  contrasted  with  the  deep  hip-joint,  and  its 
more  restrained  motions;  the  complex  nature  of  the  elbow-joint,  and 
especially  the  separate  movements  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  for  the 
pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand,  as  contrasted  with  the  fixity  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula;  the  lightness  of  the  carpal  bones,  Fig.  53,  1  to  8, 
as  contrasted  with  the  large  size  of  those  of  the  tarsus  (compare  Figs. 
51  and  53) ;  the  articulation  of  the  hand  in  a  line  with  the  forearm, 
instead  of  at  right  angles,  like  that  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg ;  the 
greater  length  of  the  metacarpus.  Fig.  53,  9,  in  relation  to  the  carpus, 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  equal  length  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 
Fig.  51 ;  the  standing  out  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  from  the  rest. 
Fig.  53,  so  as  to  support  the  opposable  thumb ;  the  great  relative  length 
of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  10,  11,  12, — those  of  the  middle  finger 
being  about  equal  in  length  to  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  together, 
whilst,  jp  the  foot,  the  phalanges  are  not  longer  than  the  metatarsus 
only ; — and  lastly,  the  superaddition  of  particular  muscles,  not  repre- 
sented in  the  lower  limb,  as  for  example  the  pronators  and  supinators 
of  the  forearm,  and  certain  special  muscles,  viz.,  the  long  extensors, 
and  the  opponens,  belonging  to  the  thumb,  and  the  proper  long  ex- 
tensors of  the  fore  and  little  fingers.  The  great  toe,  however,  is  also 
well  supplied  with  muscles,  and  possesses,  in  certain  races,  a  slight 
prehensile  power. 

The  following  details  in  the  structure  of  the  upper  limb,  require  also 
to  be  mentioned.  The  shallow  socket  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula, 
called  the  glenoid  fossa,  looks  neither  directly  forwards  nor  outwards, 

18 
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but  outwards  and  forwards.  In  thia  socket,  the  articalar  sarface  of 
the  hond  of  the  humerus,  which  forma  only  ^  of  a  spheroid,  instead  of 
I,  na  in  the  case  of  the  femur,  moves  freely  in  all  directions  on  At 
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Bcnpulii;  but  the  joint  is  protected  by  the  tondons  of  many  muscles, 
and  in,  moreover,  overhung  l)y  one  process  of  the  scapula,  above,  named 
the  nenmiinn  process,  nnd  by  another,  the  coracoid  process,  in  front. 
The  elhow-joint  (page  157}  presents,  on  its  inner  side,  a  trochlear  or 
pulley-like  surface,  on  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  which  is  received 
into  a  deep  notch  (the  greater  sigmoid).  Fig.  54,  found  on  the  front  of 
the  oleenmon  process.  ■!.  :it  the  tipper  end  of  the  ulna  ;  the  two  bones 
sre  tliiiM  so  securely  titled,  that  the  ulna  moves  upon  the  humerus,  in 
the  direction  of  flexiim  and  extension  only.  At  the  outer  side  of  the 
elbow-jnint,  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  provided  with  a  rounded 
eminence,  continuous  with  the  trochlear  surface  just  mentioned,  and 
having  the  upper  end  of  the  radius,  2.  which  is  slightly  hollowed,  fitted 
to  it,  Tiie  inner  side  of  ihe  head  of  the  radius,  also  smooth  and  artto- 
alsr,  and  tlicrcforc  covered  with  cartilage,  is  received  into  a  bowU 
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notch  (smaller  sigmoid)  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna,  and  a  strong 
collar-like  ligament,  named  orbicular,  4,  passes  from  both  borders  of 
this  sigmoid  notch,  and  embraces  the  head  of  the  radius,  without  being 
fixed  to  it.  Hence,  although,  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  radius  is  carried 
to  and  fro  with  the  ulna,  upon  the  humerus,  in  the  movements  of  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  yet,  provision  is  made  in 
the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at  their  upper  ends, 
for  that  peculiar  motion  between  the  two  bones,  which  constitutes  pro- 
nation and  supination  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

A  line  drawn  through  the  elbow-joint,  from  side  to  side,  is  oblique, 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  being  longer  than  the  outer  one ;  in 
consequence  of  this,  when  the  joint  is  flexed,  the  forearm  is  not  bent 
directly  upon  the  arm,  but  is  carried  to  its  inner  side,  that  is,  a  little 
over  the  body ;  a  similar  inclination  inwards  of  the  hand,  when  it  bends 
at  the  wrist,  carries  it  also  still  further  in  front  of  the  body,  and  hence 
the  hand  is  brought,  by  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
into  a  position  of  constant  utility  and  adv^antage.  At  its  lower  end, 
the  radius  is  widened  out,  Fig.  54,  7,  and  rolls  upon  the  ulna,  the  two 
bones  being  tied  together  by  a  strong  fibro-cartilage,  S,  which  passes 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  radius  and  neighboring  ligaments,  below 
the  articular  end  of  the  ulna,  to  be  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of 
that  bone;  a  small  notch  on  the  side  of  the  radius  receives  a  rounded 
part  of  the  ulna,  the  reverse  arrangement  to  that  which  takes  place 
at  the  upper  ends  of  the  bones,  where  the  radius  is  received  into  the 
ulna.  The  hand  is  principally  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  ulna  being  excluded  by  the 
fibro-cartilage  just  mentioned;  hence,  the  hand  moves  with  the  radius, 
and  when  that  bone  is  rolled  upon  its  axis,  supported  on  the  ulna,  the 
hand  moves  with  it,  the  rolling  motion  inwards,  in  which  the  palm  of 
the  hand  is  turned  downwards,  being  called  pronation^  from  the  word 
prone  (lying  on  the  face);  whilst  the  rolling  motion  outwards,  in  which 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  upwards  and  its  back  downwards,  is 
called  supination^  from  supine  (lying  on  the  back). 

This  most  admirable  arrangement  multiplies  the  use  of  the  hand, 
enabling  it,  by  this  simple  additional  movement,  to  operate  upwards 
or  downwards,  or  at  any  intermediate  point.  The  general  motion  at 
the  wrist-joint  is  of  a  hinge-like  character,  but  slight  lateral  move- 
ments increase  the  flexibility  of  the  joint  in  those  directions,  and  this 
is  also  augmented,  in  the  direction  of  flexion,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  carpal  bones  into  two  rows.  The  hand  itself  is  slightly  arched 
transversely  in  the  palm,  like  the  foot  in  the  sole,  but  scarcely  so  from 
before  backwards;  the  concavity  of  the  palm  is  not  intended  to  give 
it  strength  as  an  organ  of  support,  but  besides  aff'ording  protection  to 
important  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  it  serves  to  adapt  the  hand  for  hold- 
ing purposes;  moreover,  the  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  on  which 
the  fingers  are  supported,  when  looked  at  endways,  are  seen  to  form 
a  curved  line,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fingers,  when  closed,  are 
thrown  together,  pointing  towards  the  middle  of  the  palm,  and  are 
more  easily  opposed  to  the  thumb.  The  joints  at  the  base  of  the 
fingers,  being  ball  and  socket  joints,  those  digits  may  be  spread  out 
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laterally,  and  each  may  be  moved  upon  its  base,  in  any  given  (B- 
reetion ;  whilst  the  succeeding  two  joints,  being  hinge-joints,  a  certain 
definition  and  greater  firmness  are  imparted  to  the  movements  of  the 
phalanges  themselves.  Whilst  each  finger  at  its  base,  and  at  the  last 
joint,  can  be  bent  ordinarily  only  to  a  right  angle,  the  intervening 
or  second  phalangeal  articulation  can  be  bent  to  an  acute  angle,  an 
arrangement  favored  by  the  splitting  of  the  extensor  tendon  over  the 
back  of  that  joint;  this  arrangement  evidently  permits  of  a  more  per^ 
feet  grasp.  The  separation  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  which  sap> 
ports  the  thumb,  from  the  rest,  instead  of  being  parallel,  as  in  the  foot, 
and  the  opposability  of  that  digit  to  the  other  fingers,  have  already 
been  mentioned;  the  joint  at  the  base  of  that  metacarpal  bone,  next 
to  the  wrist,  instead  of  being  a  gliding  joint  like  the  others,  is  a  modi* 
fied  ball  and  socket  joint,  capable  of  movement  in  all  directions;  the 
two  remaining  joints  of  the  thumb  are,  however,  hinge-joints. 

The  groat  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  human  hand,  as  com- 
pared with  the  hand  of  the  so-called  Quadrumana,  is,  besides  the 
better  proportion  of  the  fingers,  the  relative  length  and  perfection  of  its 
thumb,  which,  when  the  hand  is  extended,  reaches  a  little  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  forefinger;  whereas,  in  no  anthro- 
poid ape,  does  it  even  reach  beyond  the  base  of  that  finger.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  presence  of  two  extensor  tendons  in  the 
fore  and  little  fingers,  was  a  peculiarity  especially  human ;  bvt  a 
double  extensor  tendon  is  common  in  the  fingers  or  toes  of  qoadrnpedsi 
even  though  only  the  middle  digit  remains  developed. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  by  the  combination  of  length  with 
strength,  and  by  the  more  refined  character  of  the  tactile  endowment 
of  its  broad  pulps  supported  by  its  expanded  nails,  as  well  as  bj  its 
general  mechanism  and  movements,  the  human  hand  is  likewise  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hands  of  the  anthropoid  apes  and  the  monkeys. 

Prehension  and  Manipulation  in  Animals. 

As  just  hnpliod,  the  Imiid.  in  the  anthropoid  a^K's,  is  characterized  by  the 
l('n;;tli  ot*  the  fin^^crs.  and  the  shortness  of  the  thumb.  That  of  the  gorlUa 
exiiM-ds  in  size  and  powrr  the  human  uienilxT;  the  shortness  of  the  free 
]>ortion  nf  the  ti Hirers,  owin^  to  the  extension  forwards  uiMm  them  of  the  skin 
of  the  |)ahiu  toiretlier  with  tlie  shortness  of  the  thumb,  are  chaiacteristioB 
whieh,  thoujjh  they  niay  inrrease  its  merti  j^raspin*?  power,  detract  from  it,  in 
eoinparisnn  with  the  human  hand,  as  an  instrument  for  varied  work.  The 
li'n;;th  nf  the  entir(>  linil).  and  that  of  the  niuseles  also,  are  further  souroes  ef 
stren«;t1i  in  tliese  animals ;  tlie  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  is  att^iched  to  the  ole- 
er.inoii  proei-ss.  or  elhow,  wlii<*h  is  never  the  case  in  man  (Fig.  5,  3).  In  the 
anthropoid  a|N>s,  tike  <*himpan/ee.  tlie  o!inin<;,  and  the  pbixui,  the  tingers  are 
proportiniially  lonpi*.  and  tlie  thumb  sliorter  and  weaker.  In  the  stiU  lower 
monkevs.  tlie  Ion;:  an<l  taiN>r  fm^ers,  and  the  diminutive,  and  often  not  oppos- 
able, thumb,  limit  the  use  of  the  limb  to  a  e<miparatively  f(*eble  ffrasp,  and 
(ronstitut(>  a  |)raetieiil  mutilation  of  the  niemlKT.  In  the  spider-monkeys,  with 
their  hai^r  ^xraspin;:  fm;.'ei*s,  the  thumb  is  wantin;j:.  In  all  castas,  however,  the 
;;eneral  formation  of  the  up{K'r  limb,  in  the  apes  and  monkeys,  is  similar  to 
tliat  in  man  :  but  the  len^rth  of  its  various  st'pnents  is  such,  that  it  is  lonoer 
in  pro]»orti«»n  than  the  lower  lind), — a  eireumstan(v  whieh  fits  it  better  for 
imrtially  K'arin;;  the  weiirht  of  the  animal  in  hM'omotion,  but  which  renders  it 
nion*  awkwani  and  un;r:iiidv  as  a  dt'Xtemus  pivhensile,  or  manipulating  organ. 
It  niu>t  not  In'  ovrrl<N»ked  hen',  that,  in  all  the  aiH's  and  monkeys,  tlie  foot  is 
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also  prehensile,  or  hand-like,  in  its  action,  thou«;h  it  is  a  foot  in  structure ; 
Wnce  the  use  of  the  term  Quadrunianous  is  not  anatomically,  though  it  is 
teleologically,  correct     In  the  lemurs,  the  hand  is  distinctly  locomotive,  as 
well  as  simply  prehensile ;  the  thumb  is  here  wanting. 

Xext  to  the  monke3*s  and  lemurs,  a  pn^hensile  j)ower  is  manifested  in  the 
limbs  of  the  Camivora,  especially  in  the  feline  trilie,  in  which  the  hinder,  as 
well  as  the  fore-limbs,  are  both  j^rehensile  and  locnnnotive.    In  the  hinder  limb, 
Iwwever,  the  phalanges  of  the  lirst  or  inner  toe  are  absent,  and  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone  is  rudimentary.     Then*  is  a  spi^cial  contrivana*  in  all  four  limbs  of 
the  cat  tribe,  by  which  the  last  phalanx,  which  is  curved,  and  provided  with 
a  bony  sheath  for  the  firm  attiichment  of  the  hooked  claw,  can  Ik*  withdrawn, 
OT  protruded,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.     At  the  inner  side  of  the  last 
phalanx  but  one,  is  a  lateral  proct^ss,  or  projection,  upon  which  the  last  pha- 
lanx plays;  certain  elastic  ligaments,  passing  from  one  to  tjie  other,  kc»i^p  the 
cLiw  haBitually  retracted,  without  etfort  on  the  i)art  of  the  animal,  and  thus 
out  of  the  way.  in  ordinary  locomotive  acts  ;  but  the  i)owerful  tiexor  nmscles 
of  the  last  plmlanges  move  the  claws  forwards,  and  so  protrude  them,  when 
the  feet  are  used  for  prehensile  purposes,  as  in  climbing,  or  in  holding  piTy, 
or  in  acts  of  ottence  and  defence.     It  is  obvious  that  these  retractile  claws  are, 
in  this  way,  saved  from  unnecessary  wear,  and  are  not  i)rotru(h*d  to  the  incon- 
n*nienceof  the  animal  in  simple  l<K'omotion.     A  certain  power  of  pronation 
and  8upinati(m  of  the  fon»  \Ki\\\  is  permitted  in  these  animals,  by  a  moderate 
rolling  movement  of  the  nulius  on  the  ulna ;  but  this  is  not  to  Ix'  comj^iired 
with  what  is  found  in  the  ajK^s  and  monkeys,  in  which  it  equals  that  possessed 
hv  man.    In  the  bears,  a  grt*ater  amount  of  pronation  is  ixirmitted  than  in 
tnecats. 

The  prehensile  power  of  the  limbs,  in  animals  lower  than  the  Carnivora, 

^^^118  to  disappear,  lirst  from  the  hinder  limb,  and  then  from  the  fore  limb 

*Iso ;  the  squirrel  and  the  kangaroo  have  already  Ix'en  mentioned,  but  with 

tht*se,  and  a  few  other  like  exceptions,  tlu;  fore  limb  comes  to  be  used  jx^rhaps 

*®  a  burrowing,  or  climbing,  memlx^r,  but  more  commonly  as  a  locomotive 

^.'Ijan  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  and  the  jirehensile  faculty  of  the  animal  is  exer- 

2^|h1  either  by  the  lij)s  and  jaws,  or  else,  Jis  in  tin;  (?ase  of  the  elephant's  ])ro- 

'^els,  which  possesses  not  less  than  40,(XK)  sepanite  interlacing  muscular 

?''l>8,  by  a  special  muscular  organ  provided  for  that  i)uri)ose.     The  tiiil  also, 

"*  <-XTtain  Quadruimina,  as  in  the  spider-monkey,  which  has  no  thumb  in  the 

J}?^*^<1 18  a  prehensile  organ  of  grt»at  length  anil  power.     In  accordance  with 

^Jl^  adaptation  of  the  fore  limb  to  purposes  of  locomotiim  only,  the  movements 

2,^    pronation  and  supinaticm  Ix'tween  the  radius  and  ulna,  are  absent  in  the 

^^ininants,  Solii)eds,  Cetaceans,  and  others.     In  the  mole,  the  burrowing 

P'^Mrer  of  the  fore  limb  is  provided  for,  by  the  shortness  and  width  of  the  hu- 

"^^rus,  radius,  and  ulna,  f)y  the  limitation  of  the  movements  at  the  shoulder 

tw^  elbow,  and  by  the  presenc*?  of  a  curious  sickle-shajKid  bone,  situated  1x*- 

^^n  the  radius  "and  the  l)ase  of  the  thumb,  which  serves  to  increase  the 

*^lth  of  the  str<mg  hand.     In  this  animal  also,  the  clavicle  is  strong,  is  artic- 

^^ted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  has  a  verv  large  sulx'lavius  muscle  attached 

^  it. 

.The  characters  and  structun*  of  the  prehensile  organs  in  Birds,  viz.,  the 
^Ul  and  jaws,  and  the  fei»t  and  claws,  do  not  recjuire  special  explanation ; 
Either  do  those  of  the  jw)werful  prehensile  jaws  and  teeth  of  the  dolphins  and 
porpoises,  amongst  the  Cetaceous  mammalia;  nor  of  the  large  Saurian  Kej)- 
tiJes  ;  nor  of  the  sharks,  and  other  predaci'ous  Fishes  ;  nor  yet  the  feebler  in- 
struments of  the  soil-skinned  Amphibious  Animals  and  the  smaller  Fishes. 
The  tongue,  in  the  parrots,  is  large,  and  acts  against  the  iipfKT  jaw,  in  hold- 
ing and  turning  the  focxl ;  in  the  honey-feeding  humming-birds,  the  lip  of  the 
tongue  is  filamentous  *,  in  the  woodpecker,  its  point  is  barlH'd.     The  longm'S 
of  the  woodpecker,  chameleon,  and  toad,  likewise,  afford  examples  of  sjx'cial 
contrivances  for  the  j)rehension  of  food,  each  possessing  the  power  of  being 
suddenly  protruded  and  withdrawn  again    into  the  mouth.     In  the  wo«)(l- 
pecker,  the  tongue  is  supiw)rted  on  a  hvoid,  or  lingual  l^one,  which  is  bifurcated 
Dftckwards,  and  extended,  by  cartilaginous  prolongations,  along  two  gnxnes 
on  the  back  of  the  cranium  ;  these  prolcmgations  being  drawn  forward  in  the 
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f(r<M>ve8,  by  prop(»r  iiuisch^s,  the  tongue  is  rapidly  extended,  and  is  a^ain  r^ 
tnu'ti'd  by  other  inuscloH.  In  the  enanieleon,  the  tongue  lies  in  the  interior 
of  a  Hcshy  sheath,  coniiM)8ed  of  circular  muscular  libres,  by  the  contraction  of 
whici),  tlie  tongue  is  extruded  from  the  mouth,  from  which  position  it  is  acain 
withdrawn  into  its  sheath,  by  a  proi>er  retnictor  muscle.  In  the  t<MEul,  there 
is  a  partly  similar  contrivaiK^e ;  but  the  ton^e,  in  a  state  of  rest,  is  bent 
backwards^  upon  itself,  and  is  rapidly  unfolded  forwards,  at  the  same  time  thtt 
it  is  ])rotrude(l  froni  the  mouth.  Tlie  suckers,  or  organs  of  attachment,  found 
in  the  reni(»ra  and  similar  iish,  by  which  they  att^ich  themselves  as  pajrasites 
to  the  whale,  or  other  marine  animals,  an^  also  pndiensile  in  their  cmtracter; 
but  for  purposes  of  general  prehension,  fishes  must  use  their  verj'  mobile  jaws, 
the  tins  neyer  acting  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  soft  Mollusca,  a  ])i'ehensile  apparatus,  by  which  they  hold  to  fordgn 
bodifs,  or  seize  |heir  pn-y,  is  tmiuently  present,  consisting  of  tentaculii,  or 
arms.  whi(rh  surround  the  oiK>ning  of  the  mouth.  In  the  Cephalopods,  these 
attain  tlieir  greatt'st  development,  Ijeing  strong  muscular  organs,  provided  on 
th(>ir  inner  or  holdhig  surfacre  with  numerous  discoid,  cui>-like  suckers,  the 
tvntri's  of  which  can  bt*  n*tracted,  after  they  are  applied  to  any  foreign  bodTf 
and  so  bring  atmos])heric  pn'ssuixj  into  exercise  ui)on  their  niaigins.  The 
tentaeula  ofOther  ^loUusca  and  Moll uscoida,  are  much  smaller  and  more 
delicati*.(>rgans. 

In  the  Annulosa.  pnMiension  is  also  accomplished  by  appendages  connected 
usually  with  the  anterior  segments  of  the  Ixuly,  and  fonning  either  claws,  as 
in  lli«'*C'rustaci'ans,  or  the  various  forms  of  mandibles,  or  jaws,  seen  in  those 
ci*eatinvs,  as  well  jis  in  the  Insects,  Spiders,  and  Myria]KKls.  Even  in  the 
Noftrr  Worms  and  lA^echrs,  j>rehensile  i)ower,  confined  to  the  mouth,  is  well 
])n)vidr(l  l([)r  by  six^cial  horny,  or  caltrai-eous  teeth.  The  prehensile  power  of 
the  Aiiiuiloida  is  either  buccal,  as  in  the  Entozoa,  or  suctional,  as  m  s<mie 
Echini Klrrmata,  or  is  iH*rformed  by  Icmg  arms,  as  in  others. 

In  llu"  (.'u'lfntenita.  prehension  is  accomplished  by  means  of  tentacula,  situ- 
ated around  the  inr)uth  ;  som(>times  highly  numerous,  short,  and  powerfiil 
organ**,  as  in  the  S<'a-!incmone  ;  sometimes  delicate,  elongated,  and  fringed  ten* 
tafula,  as  in  the  Medusa',  Benn',  and  Hydra.  Most  of  the  CVelenterata  have 
tlu'ir  tentacula  furnished  with  the  stinging  organs  already  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. 

Tin-  Protozoa  can  s<'arcely  any  of  them  Ih^  said  to  possess  prehensile  organs. 

Expression  and  Gesture  in  Man, 

The  chief  seat  of  expression  in  the  human  body,  is  undoubtedly  the 
face;  but,  it  must  be  (|uite  understood  that  no  part  of  the  body  is  ex- 
empt from  the  liability  to  un<lergo  movements,  which  are  true  mani- 
festations or  (expressions  of  internal  emotions.  Thus,  tlie  respiratory 
muscles  are  also  excited  to  contract  in  crying,  sighing,  sobbing,  and 
laughter.  The  hand  is  firmly  closed,  and  the  foot  is  stamped  on  the 
ground,  in  rage;  the  whole  frame  is  erect,  and  the  attitude  and  gestures 
are  firm,  under  a  spirit  of  ricfiancc ;  whilst  the  knees  are  bent,  and  the 
body  <lroops,  under  tlie  influence  of  fear.  The  teeth,  too,  are  clenched 
or  gpene<l,  in  passion  or  in  fright,  the  movements  of  the  jaws  neces- 
sary lo  produce  this  effect,  being  caused  by  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
not  by  tlie  proper  facial  muscles.  But  it  is  tliese  latter,  together 
willi  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs,  which  are  chiefly  and  remarkably 
dominated  by  the  passions  or  emotions,  or  by  the  voluntary  imitation 
of  these,  in  the  case  of  the  actor.  The  precise  mode  in  which  the  eye- 
balls are  moved  in  tKfft*rent  directions,  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Senses.  As  regards  the  muscles  which  co-operate  to  produce 
any  special  expression  in  the  face,  space  does  not  allow  us  to  particu- 
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larize  them.     It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  they  belong  to  that  class 
of  muscles  which  are  attached  to  bone  by  one  end  only,  the  other  end 
being  fixed  to  the  soft  parts,  that  is,  to  the  skin,  so  as  to  pull  the  in- 
tfigaments  in  various  directions,  and  produce  folds  contrary  to  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  themselves:  thus,  the  horizontal 
wrinkles  on  the  forehead,  are  produced  by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
(frontal  portion  of  occipito-frontalis),  the  fibres  of  which  pass  vertically 
down  to  the  eyebrows  ;  whilst  the  folds  produced  at  the  outer  corner 
of  the  eye  in  strong  laughter,  are  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  the 
subcutaneous  muscle  (orbicularis  palpebrarum),  the  fibres  of  which 
pass  elliptically,  around  the  opening  between  the  eyelids.     The  mus- 
cles of  the  face  are  under  the  control  of  a  special  nerve,  called  the 
facial  nerve,  distinct  from  the  one  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication. 

JExpression  and  Gesture  in  Animah. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  more  actively  manifested  in  the  An- 
thropoid apes  and  monkeys,  than  in  any  animals  lower  in  the  scale  ;  the  atti- 
tudes, grimaces,  and  imitative  acts  of  those  creatures,  nearly,  and  sometimes 
painfully,  mimic  those  of  man,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  producticm  is  simi- 
lar. In  the  other  Mammalia,  the  faculty  of  expression,  however,  and  of  facial 
expression  too,  is  by  no  means  absent ;  but  by  various  actions,  such  as  stamp- 
ing, scratching,  pawing,  or  wagging  of  the  tail,  by  leaping  or  slinking  move- 
ajents,  they  manifest  distinctly,  and  systematically,  their  various  emotions  : 
whilst  the  change  of  feature  in  the  countenance,  for  example,  of  the  lion  or 
tiger,  or  of  the  horse,  exemplifies  the  possession  of  facial  expressional  power, 
hi  many  mammaHa^the  eyeballs  become  prominent  during  emotion. 

Passing  from  th<|)j^  to  the  lower  verteurate  animals,  features  proi)erly  so 

^^,  or  at  any  rate,  movable  features,  consisting  of  a  soft  integument  acted 

jpon  by  subjacent  bands  of  muscle,  cease  to  exist.    In  Birds,  these  are  replaced 

^  the  immovable  homy  bill,  and  by  feathers  which  conceal  all  parts  of  the 

aead,  with  the  exception  of  the  eyelids  and  eyes ;  the  feathers  of  the  head  and 

peck,  and  those  around  the  ear,  are  capabh*  (>f  being  raised  under  excitement. 

^^  the  hard-skinned  Reptiles,  as  in  the  snakes,  there  are  not  even  eyelids,  the 

^oimon  homy  integument  passing  like  a  fixed  watch-glass,  in  front  or  the 

^y^^  whilst  even  in  the  saurian  and  chelopian  group,  the  eyelid  is  the  only 

"^^Vable  feature.     The  same  is  the  case  even  in  the  softer-skinned  Amphibia. 

j^  the  Fishes,  the  features  are  still  more  simple,  the  surface  of  the  face  being 

?^tle  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  forms  of  the  skeleton  beneath,  with  a 

^J*^  muscles  mo>ing  the  upper  and  lower  lips.     In  all  these  cases,  from  the 

\i^^  downwards  to  the  Fishes,  we  miss,  if  not  the  movable  cartilaginous  eye- 

J*^,  at  least  the  varicmsly  formed  cartilage-supported  ears,  the  cartilaginous 

^J^  movable  nose,  the  fleshy  lips,  and  the  soft  and  movable  cheeks:  and 

JJ^rdiugly,  facial  expression,  reduced  in  its  resources,  becomes  more  and 

^ore  feeble,  or  fixed,  as  we  descend  in  the  scale. 

To  the  naturalist,  instances  of  actions  and  motions,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted as  belonging  to  the  category  of  expressional  movements,  will  readily 
^ur  in  the  case  or  the  Molluscous  Annulose,  and  even  lower  animals.  We 
allude  to  such  movements  as  the  retraction  of  the  tentacles  of  an  alarmed 
cuttle-fish  or  sea-anemone,  the  defiant  attitudes  of  many  insects  when  annoyed, 
and  the  rolling  up  of  the  oniscus  or  woodlouse,  and  other  insects,  or  of  spielers, 
on  the  approach  or  contact  of  foreign  bodies,  movements  appanaitl}-  intended 
to  imitate  death ;  but  these,  and  other  like  movements,  are  instinctive  acts, 
destitute  of  that  element  of  internal  ix^ception  or  self-feeling  which  prevails 
In  true  emotional  or  volitional  acts  of  expression. 

In  man,  and  in  certain  animals,  there  is  one  mode  of  expression  which  is 
M)  peculiar  and  important,  that  it  requires  to  be  considered  apart,  viz.,  the 
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procliK^tion  of  vocal  sounds  as  exponents  of  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  desires. 
Speech  is  a  further  prerogative  of  man. 


VOICE   AND   SPEECH. 

The  Organ  of  Voice, 

The  special  organ  of  voice  in  man,  is  that  portion  of  the  air-pa^ 
sages  called  the  larynx^  a  sort  of  hollow  chamber,  which  extends  from 
near  the  root  of  the  tongue  to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea. 

The  larynx,  Fig.  9,  /,  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck, 
where  it  forms  a  considerable  projection,  larger  above  than  below;  it 
is  suspended  from  the  hyoid  bone,  A,  by  muscles  and  ligaments;  its 
cavity  communicates  with  the  pharynx,  p^  above,  and  with  the  trachea 
6,  below.  Although  the  larynx  is  the  proper  organ  of  voice,  yet  th© 
lungs  and  the  movable  and  moving  parts  of  the  thorax,  serve  to  pro- 
pel the  necessary  air  through  this  organ  ;  whilst  the  air-passages  anl 
cavities  above  it,  including  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities^ 
assist  in  modifying  the  vocal  sounds,  and  are  therefore  adjuvant  andL 
supplementary  organs  of  voice. 

The  framework  of  the  larynx  is  made  up  of  cartilages,  which  aie 
connected  together  by  ligaments,  and  furnished  with  muscles,  extrinrie 
and  intrinsic ;  the  whole  organ  is  of  course  supplied  with  bloodveBsels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics ;  its  interior  is  lined  by  a  highly  sensitiTO 
mucous  membrane. 

The  cartilages^  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  organ,  are  four  ia 
number ;    viz.,   the  cricoid,   thyroid,   and  the  two  arytenoid.     The 
cricoid^  Fig.  55,  a,  6,  5,  Fig.  56,  B,  5,  which  resembles  a  signet-riog 
placed  vertically,  with  its  broader  portion  turned  backwards,  forms 
the  base  or  lower  part  of  the  organ.     On  the  summit  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  cricoid,  are  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  one  on  each  side^ 
Figs.  55,  5G  * ;  these  are  two  small  pyramidal  pieces  situated  close  to 
each  other,  and  connected  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  by  means  of  tru« 
ball  and  socket  joints.     Each  presents  at  its  base,  an  anterior  and  • 
lateral  process.     As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  are  most  important 
structures  in  the  production  of  the  voice.     The  thyroid  cartilage,  2,  3» 
rests  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  cricoid ;  it  is  the  largest  cartilage  i** 
the  larynx,  covering  the  others  in  front  and  at  the  sides.     It  consists 
of  a  broad,  cartilaginous  plate,  forming  two  wings  or  alae,  united  a^ 
an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  where  it  forms  the  projec-' 
tion  called  the  pomum  Adami^  or  AdarnH  apple.  Fig.  9  ;  its  right  aoo 
left  hinder  borders  terminate,  above  and  below,  in  little  processes ;  of 
these,  the  two  upper  ones,  called  the  superior  cornua^  serve  to  connect 
the  cartilage,  by  means  of  ligaments,  with  the  hyoid  bone ;  and  the 
two  lower  ones,  called  the  inferior  cornua^   present  each  a  small) 
smooth,  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.     The 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  composed  of  pure  cartilage;  in  advanced 
age,  they  frequently  undergo  partial  ossification. 

Behind  the  tongue,  and  in  front  of  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx, 
is  a  curved,  upright,  fibro-cartilaginous  plate,  named  the  epiglottiij 
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Fig.  9,  e,  Figs.  55,  56,  1 ;  it  is  leaf-like  in  shape,  and  acts  as  a  safety- 
valve,  preventing  the  intrusion  of  any  foreign  bodies  into  the  larynx 
during  the  act  of  swallowing. 


The  inferior  or  tracheal  opening  of  the  larynx  ia  small,  and  round- 
ish; but  the  superior  or  pharyngeal  opening,  Fig,  56,  is  larger,  and 
triangular  in  form,  being  wide  in  front  and  narrow  behind.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  pass 
from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  •  forwards,  to  the  side  of  the  epiglottis, 
1,  which  may  be  said  to  form  its  anterior  boundary.  On  looking 
down  through  this  opening,  two  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  are  seen 
passing  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  behind,  to  the  receding  angle  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  in  front:  these  are  the  superior  or  falae  vocal 
cordt,  so  named  because  they  are  not  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  voice.  Below  these,  and  extending  from  the  small  process  or  pro- 
jection on  the  fore  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  to  the  recessed  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  are  the  true  vocal  cords.  Figs.  55,  56,  7,  the 
essential  organs  of  voice ;  they  are  made  up  chiefly  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue,  covered  by  mucous  membrane ;  and  they  form  two  sharp  ridges 
or  projections,  having  very  fine  and  smooth  edges,  turned  towards 
each  other,  and  placed  accurately  on  the  same  level.  Between  the 
true  vocal  cords,  Fig.  56,  is  a  narrow,  somewhat  triangular  interval 
or  fissure,  wider  behind  than  in  front,  called  the  glottis,  or  rima  fflot- 
(idis  or  chink  of  the  glottis;  in  man,  it  is  about  eleven  lines  in  length, 
and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  width  at  its  widest  part ;  its  measurements 
in  the  female,  are  two  or  three  lines  less ;  at  its  hinder  part,  or  base, 
the  triangular  fissure  is  bounded  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  on  either 
side,  for  the  vocal  cords  do  not  extend  so  far  back.  This  hinder  part 
of  the  fissure  is  called  the  arytenoid  portion.  Above  each  true  vocal 
cord  is  a  cavity  on  either  side,  named  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  Fig. 
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55 ;  this  leads,  anteriorly,  into  a  poach  of  the  mncouB  membrsne 
called  the  laryngeal  »ae,  the  surface  of  which  is  scattered  over  with 
sixty  or  seventy  mucous  glands,  the  secretioD  from  which  serrefl  to 
maintain  the  vocal  cords,  and  surrounding  parts,  in  a  moist  coDditua. 

A  Fig.  50.  B 
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Connected  with  the  Inryngeal  cartilages,  are  several  smaU  masclea, 
which,  with  one  exception,  exist  in  pairs.  The  erino-thyroid  miude, 
Fig.  •>•>,  a,  6,  extends  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  oartilase  to  the 
cricoid  on'tilege.  Arising  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid,  ana  pasaiiig 
upwurds  nnd  outwards  to  tlte  lateral  process  of  the  base  of  .the  arrtfr 
noid  cartilage,  is  the  small  posterior  crko-arytenoid.  Fig.  56,  B,  ■■ 
Tiie  I'lteral  crko-artflettoid,  c,  passes  backwards  and  upwards,  froa 
the  cricoid  to  the  hiteral  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  On  the 
outer  side  of  each  vociil  cord,  and  lying  parallel  with  it,  la  the  tkgr»- 
aryt^-noid  niuijcle,  d,  which  extends  from  the  recessed  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartiinge,  to  the  biise  of  the  corresponding  arytenoid  cartilage. 
The  aryti-noid,  i,  is  a  single  muscle  connected  with  the  posterior  sor- 
fuces  of  the  cartilages  of  that  name. 

The  miievHt  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  covered  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent  with  a  columnur,  ciliated  epithelium  ;  but  the  vocal  cords, 
and  tlie  inucouH  lueiiibrane  above  them,  except  for  a  short  distance  in 
the  mid'Uo  line  anteriorly,  are  covered  with  epithelium  of  the  aqna- 
mous  variety,  it  is  continuous  above,  witli  the  membrane  Hning  the 
naoutli  and  pharynx,  and  below,  with  that  of  the  trachea,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  partri  covering  tiie  vocal  cords,  is  studded  with  mucoos 
glands,  the  Hoeretion  of  which  keeps  the  surface  duly  moistened;  on 
the  epiglottis  these  glands  are  very  numerous.  Its  nervea  are  derived 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneuraogastrie, 
together  with  filaments  from  the  sympathetic.  The  inferior  larvngeal 
nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  except  the  crico-tliyroid ;  the  superior 
larytigenl  supplies  that  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane.  The  air* 
teuoid  muscle  is  said  to  receive  branches  from  both  nerves.     A  portion 
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of  the  laryngeal  motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  are  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

The  Prodv^tion  and  Modification  of  Sounds. 

Whenever  a  solid  body  surrounded  by  air,  is  thrown  into  vibrations^  in  any 
dire<;tion,  the  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  in  the  ear,  provided  the  vibrations 
be  of  a  certain  strength,  and  follow  each  other  with  a  certain  rapidity.  It  is 
usually  stated,  that  if  the  vibrations  are  fewer  than  8,  or  more  than  24,000  i>er 
second,  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  nerve  of  hearing  ;  but,  according  to  other 
authorities,  fewer  than  10  or  32  vibrations  per  second  are  inaudible  ;  and  vi- 
brations continue  to  be  so  which  number  32,000,  or  even  70,000  per  second. 
When,  the  vibrations  exceed  a  certain  high  number,  the  distinction  between 
two  near  sounds  is  no  longer  possible ;  the  i)erception  of  sound  remaining, 
though  not  the  power  of  distinguishing  them.  Bodies  vibrate  by  virtue  of  the 
elasticity  imparted  to  them  by  their  molecular  structure.  The  undulations  of 
the  air  may  generate  sound,  or  sound  may  be  communicated  to  the  air  by  the 
vibrations  of  another  body.  For  the  production  of  a  musical  sound,  the  vibra- 
tions must  succeed  each  other  at  regular  intervals  ;  if  the  vibrations  occur  at 
irregular  intervals,  only  a  noise  results.  The  piUh  of  a  sound  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  space  of  time,  becoming  higher  in  a 
direct  proportion  to  the  rate  of  rapidity  of  the  vibrations.  Its  strength  or  la- 
tensity^  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  vibratory  action  of  the  sonorous  body. 
The  peculiar  character  of  a  musical  note,  whereby  it  can  at  once  be  distin- 
guished from  another  note  of  exactlv  the  same  pitch  and  strength,  is  culled  its 
tone  or  timbre^  and  is  dependent  on  the  nature  and  sha])e  of  the  vibrating  body. 
A  sonorous  body  may  vibrate  throughout  its  whole  mass,  or  in  separate  parts  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  these  parts  vibrate  in  opposite  directions,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  stationary  points  called  nodes  or  nodal  jjoints. 

Tlie  stretched  cm^ds^  or  strings,  of  stringed  instruments  are  examples  of  bodies 
rendered  elastic  by  tension.  They  emit  feeble  tones,  unless  they  are  connected 
with  some  resonant  body.  Wheii  a  tense  cord  is  made  to  vibrate  throughout 
its  entire  length,  it  yields  its  deei)est  or  fundamental  note  ;  if  the  cord  be  di- 
vided into  equal  parts  by  a  brid^^e  placed  under  it,  the  note  heard,  when  it  is 
made  to  vibrate,  is  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note.  Hence  the  law,  that 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  any  two  strings,  having  the  same  degree  of  tension, 
is,  other  things  being  equal,  inversely  as  their  length.  The  number  of  vibra- 
tions is  also  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  strings  and  their  tension,  being 
inversely  as  the  thickness,  and  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  tension. 
During  the  transverse  vibration  of  a  cord  in  its  entire  length,  other  and  higher 
sounds  than  the  fundamental  note  may  be  heard,  produced  by  the  vibrations 
of  aliquot  parts  of  the  cord.  These  aliquot  parts  are  called  the  harmonic  di- 
visions of  tne  cord. 

The  vibrations  of  elastic  rods  resemble  those  of  stringjs  ;  but  the  number  of 
vibrations  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length,  and  directly  as  the  thickness 
of  the  rod. 

The  musical  sounds  in  simple  trind  instruments,  are  the  result  of  the  succes- 
sive condensations  and  rarefacti(ms  of  the  air  through  a  tube.  Tlie  pitch  of 
the  note,  when  the  column  of  air  within  a  tube  is  thrown  into  vibrations,  is 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  strength  of  the  blast ;  being  lower 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  pnMiter  length  of  the  tube,  and  higher  the  gn»ater  the 
fonre  of  the  impulse,  for  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  blast  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  nodal  points.  If  the  air,  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  extremity,  be  thrown 
into  undulations,  the  deepi^st,  or  fundamental,  noU»  is  an  octave  lower  than 
that  yielded  by  a  similar  tul>e  with  an  open  extremity ;  in  the  latt<»r  case,  a 
nodal  point  is  lornied  in  the  centre  of  the  column  of  air ;  whilst  in  the  former, 
the  nodal  point  is  the  closed  extremity  of  the  tube. 

The  essential  parts  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  tongued  instruments  are 
— first,  the  windrtul)e,  through  which  the  column  of  air  is  driven  ;  secondly, 
the  tongue,  or  vibrating  body,  which  may  be  rigid  or  membranous  ;  and  lastly, 
the  attached  tu&e,  placed  beyond  the  tongue. 
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The  arrangem(»nt  and  position  of  the  tongue  are  such,  that,  when  at  rert, 
but  little  or  no  air  can  pass  throu^xh  from  the  wind-tube  ;  but  when  a  column 
of  air  i8  driven  through  the  latter,  the  tongue  yields  in  the  direction  of  the 
attached  tul)e,  and  an  oix^ning  is  thus  established  for  the  outward  nassageof 
the  air-current.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  tongue  at  first  yielaed  to  the 
impulse  communicated  to  it,  gradually  diminishes,  because  an  opening  being 
now  established  for  the  escaiie  of  the  air,  it  is  less  exjwseil  to  its  action.  Tw 
tongue,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  now  counteracts  the  force  of  the  impolH^ 
and  ha.s  a"  tendency  to  return  to  its  original  i)osition  ;  in  so  doing,  the  opening 
becomes  smaller,  th(i  !)ackward  movement  of  the  tongue  momentarily  inta^ 
rupts  the  eHcaj)e  of  the  air-current,  which,  now  acting  with  increased  power, 
again  causes  the  tongue  to  rec^'de :  in  this  manncT,  a  series  of  more  or  leu 
nlnid  oscillaticms  is  producx»d,  which  throw  the  column  of  air  in  the  attached 
tutx*  int(i  vibrations.  The  opinion  genenilly  entertained  is,  that  tlie  air  itself 
is,  in  tongued  instruments,  the  primary  source  of  the  sound.  It  is,  however, 
maintained  by  some  that  the  sounds  result  from  the  vibi-atious  of  the  ton^ 
itself,  and  thsit  tlui  impulses  comnnmicated  by  it  to  the  air,  merely  give  in- 
creased power  to  the  sound  i)rodu(!ed  by  its  own  vibraticms. 

The  jtitch  of  the  sound,  '.  e,,  the  frecpiency  of  the  vibrations,  of  an  instrament 
with  a  ri(jid  tongue,  w  len  unprovid(*d  with  an  attached  tube,  is  dependent  on. 
the  elastic  str(*ngth  and  lengtli  of  the  tongue.     As  in  the  case  of  elastic  rode, 
the  numlx'r  of  vibrations  of  rigid  tongues  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  theip 
length  ;  thus,  a  tongu  '  six  inches  long,  vibratx^s  four  times  more  rapidly  thia. 
a  tongue,  of  the  same  material  and  e(pial  thickness,  twelve  inches  long.    Bofc 
the  pitch  of  the  sound  yielded  by  a  rigid  tongue,  is  nuKlitled,  when  an  attachd 
tulKi  or  Ijodv  is  joined  to  it ;  for  the  vibrations  of  the  tongue  and  those  of  the 
tulK»,  thougli  they  may  each  ])roduw  not<*s  differing  widelv  from  each  other ts 
regards  pitch,  yet,  when  they  are  connect^nl  together,  tfieir  joint  vibratioBS 
produce  only  one  sound.     The  pitch  of  the  note  of  a  rigid  tongue  is  lowered^ 
when  the  fortv  of  the  blast  is  increased.     The  pitch  is  never  raised  by  the 
addition  of  an  attached  tul>e  ;  moreover,  it  is  not  pi^rwptibly  modified,  8okm|^ 
HH  the  tulx*  is  of  a  moderatei  len<£th.    (Gradual  lengthening  of  the  tube,  however, 
lowers  the  jiitch ;  the  rajndity  with  which  this  lowering  of  the  pitch  tates 
place,  gradually  increases  witli  further  lengthening  nf  the  tul)e,  until,  ataoa> 
tain  j)Oint,  the  pitch  lx»comes  an  octave  lower.     The  txihe  is  now  of  such  a 
length,  that,  if  air  were  propelled  into  it,  it  would  ])roduct»  the  same  funda- 
mental note  as  the  tongue  without  the  tulK*.    If  the  tube  be  further  lengthened, 
the  pitch  of  the  note  is,  at  tirst,  the  same  as  that  of  the  tongue  ;  but  still  fur- 
ther l(;ngtliening  of  the  tulx^,  again  lowers  the  pitch,  now,  however,  only  to  » 
fourth  ;  an<l  so  on. 

The  ac'tiim  of  mcrnhnnums  tongues  is,  however,  of  greater  immediate  inter- 
est to  the;  ])hysiologist.    Thest?  tongues,  unlike  rigid  tongues,  which,  as  already 
stati'd,  Ix'have  hi  their  vibrations  tw  elastic  rods,  vibmtc;  jiccording  to  the  saine 
general  law  as  stretched  strings.     If  one  (?xtremity  of  a  short  tube  be  coveteo. 
by  two  portions  of  (^histic  membrane*,  or  vuhtanized  India-rublx?r,  in  such  * 
manner  as  to  leave  a  small  chink  Ix'tween  them,  a  form  of  double  menibranottd 
tongue  is  obtained,  which,  in  its  acti<m,  teirs  a  close  resemblance  to  the  voea* 
cords  of  Man.     Sounds  are  more  easily  j)roduced  by  such  a  double  tongue,  the 
narrower  the  chink  ;  the  size  of  the  latter,  however^^  in  no  way  affects  the|Mft*» 
which  is  determined  by  the  length,  tension,  and  thickness  of  the  tongues.   The 
pitch  of  the  note  is  heightened  by  touching  the  tongues  with  a  firm  b(»dy,  ^ 
nodal  point  Ix'ing  then  formed.     If  the  two  tongues  have  the  same  degree  o^ 
tension,  the  sound  emitted  is  of  a  deeper  i)itch  than  the  fundamental  iM»t6  0» 
either  tongue.     If  they  are  subject  to  unecpial  tension,  either  one  tongue  alonc^ 
is  thrown  into  vibrations  ;  nv  if  both  vibrat^^  together,  two  ditferc»nt  notes  maj^ 
Ix'  pnMluced  ;  or  lastly,  if  they  aeconnnodate  tlieir  vibrations  to  each  othefi^ 
one  sound  alone  is  emitted.     'I'he  j)itch  of  the  note's  ])roducetl  by  membranous 
tongues,  either  with  or  without  an  attached  tulx',  is,  moreover,  *iieightened,  bf^ 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  blast  of  air  ;  in  this  respect,  membranous  toiigue* 
differ  essentially  from  rigid  tongU(>s.  in  which  the  ])itch  is  somewhat  lowered, 
when  the  force  which  throws  th(?m  into  vibrations  is  increased.     The  pitch  oF^ 
a  membranous  tongue,  combined  with  an  attached  tube,  imdergoes  modifica- 
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18  closely  resembling  those  of  a  rigid  tonffue  with  an  attached  tube.  Length- 
ig  of  the  tube  causes  the  pitch  to  fall  by  semitones,  but  it  does  not  sink  a 
ale  octave,  as  happens  with  rigid  tongues.  When  a  wind-tube  is  added  to 
:>ngue,  the  effects  produced  on  the  pitch,  by  lengthening  it,  are  similar  to 
•se  produced  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  attached  tube.  Diminution  of 
!  calibre  of  that  part  of  the  wind-tube  nearest  to  the  tongue,  heightens  the 
ch  of  the  note.  JPartial  covering  of  the  end  of  the  attached  tube,  causes  a 
Bering  of  the  pitch. 

The  Production  and  Characters  of  the  Human  Voice. 

The  researches  and  observations  of  physiologists  have  long  since 
>TOved  that  the  sounds  of  the  voice  in  man  and  mammalia  are  produced 
)T  the  vibratory  action  of  the  vocal  cordSy  during  the  passage  of  the 
iir  through  the  glottis ;  and  that  these  cords  vibrate  according  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  vibration  of  stretched  membranous  tongues. 
Experiments  on  living  animals  show  that  the  v6cal  cords  are  alone 
the  essential  organs  for  the  production  of  voice,  for  so  long  as  these 
remain  untouched,  although  all  the  other  parts  in  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  be  destroyed,  the  animal  is  able  to  emit  vocal  sounds.  Diseases 
of  the  larynx  in  man  produce  similar  results.  Again,  if  all  the  struc- 
tnres  of  the  larynx  of  a  dead  animal,  except  the  vocal  cords,  be  re- 
moved, and  these  be  rendered  tense  and  approximated,  vocal  sounds 
can  be  generated  by  forcing  currents  of  air  through  the  glottis  from 
below.  If  the  human  larynx  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  currents 
of  air  be  made  to  pass,  from  its  lower  end,  through  the  glottis,  sounds 
are  also  produced.  By  making  an  opening  in  the  larynx  of  a  living 
animal,  so  as  to  expose  the  vocal  cords,  the  vibrations  of  these  may 
be  distinctly  seen  during  the  emission  of  vocal  sounds.  The  existence 
of  an  opening  in  the  larynx  of  a  living  animal,  or  of  man,  above  the 
glottis,  in  no  way  prevents  the  formation  of  vocal  sounds ;  such  an 
<>pning,  if  situated  in  the  trachea,  causes  total  loss  of  voice,  but  by 
simply  closing  it,  vocal  sounds  can  again  be  produced.  Such  open- 
JJ^gs,  in  man,  are  met  with,  either  as  the  results  of  accidents,  of  suicidal 
attempts,  or  of  operations  performed  on  the  larynx  or  trachea,  for  the 
relief  of  disease.  Division  or  injury  of  the  laryngeal  nerves,  at  once 
destroys  voice,  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords  being  then  paralyzed.  Lastly,  by  means  of  the  laryngeal  mir- 
ror, or  laryngoscope,  of  M.  Garcia,  the  vocal  cords  can  be  seen  to 
^hrate  during  vocalization.  The  laryngoscope  consists  essentially  of 
J8mallflat  metallic  mirror  provided  with  a  long  handle;  being  intro- 
^^ced  into  the  pharynx  through  the  open  mouth,  it  is  made  to  re- 
3eiTe  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  lamp,  thrown  upon  it  by 
^^hb  of  another  large  and  concave  mirror  placed  in  front  of  the 
^®^th;  the  small  mirror  is  held  with  its  surface  at  such  an  angle  that 
"^  rays  of  light  are  thrown  down  from  it  upon  the  laryngeal  opening, 
^nd  80  illuminate  it.  But  the  light  reflected  back  from  the  larynx  on 
^  "*e  small  mirror  produces  on  its  surface  an  image  of  the  parts,  which 
^*ge  is,  of  course,  again  reflected  towards  the  larger  mirror.  In  the 
'^ntre  of  the  latter  is  a  small  aperture,  behind  which  the  observer 
places  his  eye,  and,  in  this  manner,  some  of  the  rays  are  intercepted 
^y  the  eye,  and  a  laryngeal  picture  is  visible.     By  means  of  this  in- 
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strument,  which  has  been  recently  introduced  into  medical  and  sargietl 
practice  for  the  investigation  of  laryngeal  diseases,  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  epiglottis, -the  projections  formed  by  the  arytenoid  ca^ 
tilages,  part  or  even  the  whole  length  of  the  vocal  cords,  a  part  of  the  -j 
tracheal  mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes  also  the  bifurcation  of  the  ') 
trachea,  are  seen  in  form  of  a  reversed  picture  on  the  smaller  mirror.  [\ 
By  observations  thus  made,  it  has  been  determined  that,  whilst  in  re^ 
piration,  the  vocal  cords  are  inclined  from  each  other,  and  the  gloUkj 
is  wide  open,  in  speaking  or  vocalization  the  vocal  cords  are  seen  to 
be  approximated,  and  to  vibrate.  In  ordinary  tranquil  breathing  the 
cords  are  widely  separated,  so  that  the  glottis,  which  is  now  partly 
hidden  from  sight  by  the  epiglottis,  has  a  triangular  form ;  it  i»- 
creases  slightly  in  size  at  each  inspiration,  especially  when  the  respira- 
tions are  hurried  and  the  inspirations  deep ;  during  expiration  the 
glottis  contracts.  Moreover,  during  vocalization,  or  the  productioa 
of  pure  vocal  sounds,  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  said  to  become 
erect,  and  almost  to  touch  each  other ;  the  posterior  portion  of  thft 
glottis  between  these  cartilages  is  quickly  and  completely  cloeedy 
whilst  the  anterior  two-thirds  are  open,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  fine 
fissure ;  this  last-named  part  is  therefore  named  the  vocal  glottis,  th» 
hinder  part  being  named  the  arytenoid  or  respiratory  glottis.  Whea 
the  vocal  glottis  is  wider  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  no  sound  is  pro- 
ducible. Miiller  had  previously  shown,  on  the  dead  larynx,  that  the 
portion  of  the  glottis  between  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  ii 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  production  of  the  voice,  for  vocal  soaodi 
can  be  heard  both  when  the  glottis  is  open  in  its  entire  length,  and 
also  when  its  posterior  part  is  closed;  in  the  former  case,  however, the 
sounds  are  weak  and  difficult  of  production,  though  their  pitch  remain! 
unaltered.  Moreover,  he  found  that  if  the  anterior  projections  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  be  brought  into  contact,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening 
behind  and  in  front  of  them,  and  air  be  passed  through  the  hinder  . 
opening,  no  second  vocal  sound  could  be  heard. 

The  actions  of  the  muscles^  which,  by  lengthening  or  shortening,  by 
tightening  or  relaxing  the  vocal  cords,  or  by  drawing  them  together 
or  apart,  govern  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  and  so  aid  in  the  prodoe- 
tion  of  the  voice,  and  modify  the  pitch*  of  the  notes,  now  require  to  be 
briefly  examined. 

The  contraction  of  the  two  crico-thyroid  muscles.  Fig.  55,  a,  8, 
right  and  left,  draws  the  thyroid  cartilage,  2,  forwards  and  somewhat 
downwards  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  5 ;  or  supposing  the  thyroid 
cartilages  to  be  fixed,  these  muscles  would  draw  the  cricoid  cartilage 
backwards  and  upwards  from  the  thyroid.  The  arytenoid  cartilageSi 
6*,  in  both  cases,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  cricoid,  are 
thus  separated  from  the  recessed  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
hence  the  vocal  cords,  7,  are  both  lengthened  and  rendered  more 
tense.  When  this  happens,  or  supposing  that  the  principal  action  of 
the  crico-thyroid  muscles  is  to  maintain  the  thyroid  cartilage  fixed  in 
regard  to  the  cricoid,  the  innermost  bundles  of  the  posterior  crico- 
arytenoid muscles.  Fig.  56,  B,  a,  draw  backwards  the  arytenoid  ca^ 
tilage,  *,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  length  and  tension  of  the  vocJ 
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rds,  7,  are  still  further  increased.     When  the  action  of  the  crico- 

yroid  and   posterior  crico-arytenoid   muscles  ceases,  the   anterior 

id  posterior  points  of  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords  to  the  thyroid 

id  arytenoid  cartilages,  respectively,  are  drawn  nearer  to  each  other 

y  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid,  <?,  and  especially  by  the  thyro-arytenoid 

Buscles,  d;  thus  the  cords  are  relaxed^  and  they  become,  by  virtue  of 

ibeiT  elasticity,  shorter.     By  some  anatomists  certain  fibres  of  the 

thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  described  as  entering  or  mixing  with  the 

elutic  tissue  of  the  vocal  cords ;  and  these  muscles  are  believed  by 

tkem  to  be  able  thus  to  tighten  the  cords,  even  when  they  become 

shortened.     The  lateral  crico-arytenoids  are,  in  that  case,  when  acting 

i1one,8aid  merely  to  shorten  the  vo(!fal  cords,  without  tightening  them. 

These  two  muscles  may  also  act  together. 

The  narrowing  of  the  glottis  is  effected  by  the  single  arytenoid 
muscle,  Fig.  66,  6,  which,  passing  across  the  middle  line,  draws  the 
irytenoid  cartilages,  *,  together,  and,  in  this  manner,  approximates 
the  vocal  cords,  or  may  even  completely  cZo«6  the  glottis.  Besides 
this,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  e,  also  narrow  the  glottis  ; 
for,  by  their  contraction,  they  draw  forward  the  lateral  processes  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  swing  inwards  their  anterior  pro- 
cesses, approximate  the  vocal  cords,  and  bring  them  into  a  state  of 
paralldiim. 

With  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  it  may  be  observed  that 
each  arytenoid  cartilage  is,  as  we  have  seen.  Fig.  56,  furnished  with 
an  anterior  projection  for  the  attachment  of  the  corresponding  vocal 
cord,  7,  and  with  a  lateral  process  for  the  insertion  of  the  lateral,  <?, 
tnd  posterior,  a,  crico-arytenoid  muscles;  moreover,  it  is  so  articulated 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  that  besides  being  able 
to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  and  from  side  to  side,  it  can  also  per- 
form a  movement  of  rotation  upon  its  vertical  axis,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
M  imaginary  line  passing  through  it  from  above.  Hence,  the  outer 
fibres  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  can  pull  the  lateral  processes  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  backwards,  swing  their  anterior  processes  out- 
wards, and,  in  this  manner,  separate  the  vocal  cords  from  each  other 
posteriorly,  and  so  widen  the  glottis,  especially  behind. 

When,  in  tranquil  breathing,*  the  glottis  is  open  and  triangular, 
oiily  a  soft  sound  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  its 
aperture;  the  vocal  cords  are  at  rest,  but  still  in  a  certain  state  of 
^J^ion,  and  not  loose  or  relaxed ;  during  very  rapid  and  powerful 
^^piration,  however,  a  blowing  or  panting  sound  is  audible,  caused  by 
^"C  friction  of  the  air  against  the  walls  of  the  air-passages.  The  human 
[^1  apparatus  is  analogous  to  a  wind  instrument  with  a  double  mem- 
^^noiw  tongue,  the  bronchi  and  trachea  representing  the  wind-tube, 
^^  vocal  cords  the  double  membranous  tongue,  and  the  parts  above  the 
^^UU  the  attached  tube.  For  the  production  of  vocal  sounds,  even 
f^^  feeblest,  more  air  must  pass  through  the  glottis  than  in  respira- 
^^^\  and  this  current  of  air  must  undergo  periodic  interruptions  in  its 
^^age  through  that  fissure.  The  vocal  cords,  moreover,  are  made 
"^^te  or  less  tense,  and  are  approximated,  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  each 
'^«er,  and  the  fissure  of  the  glottis  is  converted  into  a  fine  chink-like 
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opening.  The  escape  of  the  air  propelled  upwards  throagh  the  tracliet, 
being  thus  retarded,  the  margins  of  the  vocal  cords  are  forced  upwards, 
and  sliglitly  separated  from  each  other  ;  the  elasticity  of  the  cords  is 
now  called  into  play,  so  that  they  counteract  the  force  of  the  impulse 
communicated  to  them,  and,  by  a  downward  recoiling  movement,  again 
narrow  the  glottis.  In  this  manner,  the  oscillations  into  which  the 
vocal  cords  are  thrown  by  the  escape  of  the  air  driven  from  the  trachea, 
or  wind-tube,  are  communicated  to  the  less  tense  air  above  the  glottis, 
and  throw  this  into  vibrations.  By  means  of  the  laryngeal  ventricles 
or  sacs,  placed  above  the  vocal  cords,  these  latter  are  kept  free,  so 
that  their  vibrations  are  easily  accomplished.  It  has  also  heen  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  the  superior  vocal  cords  maintain  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  sounds,  by  entering  into  simultaneous  and  syn- 
chronous vibrations.  This  is  contrary  to  Senor  Garcia's  observations 
with  the  laryngoscope ;  but  he  found  that,  in  elevation  of  the  pitch  of 
the  voice,  whether  natural  or  falsetto,  the  superior  vocal  cords  ap- 
proach each  other,  so  as  to  narrow  the  part  of  the  vocal  tube  above 
the  glottis. 

The  human  voice,  from  the  lowest  male  to  the  highest  female  voice, 
has  a  range  of  nearly  4  octaves,  the  lowest  note  being  E,*  caused  by 
80  vibrations  per  second,  and  the  highest  G,t  caused  by  1024  vibra- 
tions in  the  second.  But  if  extreme  cases  be  included,  the  range  is 
nearly  5J  octaves,  the  lowest  note  being  F4  caused  by  42  vibrations^ 
the  highest  A,§  by  1708  vibrations  (Yierordt).  In  the  same  individual, 
the  compass  of  the  voice,  in  singing,  generally  extends  over  2  octaves; 
in  some  rare  instances,  however,  it  has  been  known  to  include  even  8} 
octaves.  In  ordinary  speech,  the  range  of  the  voice  is  usually  about 
half  an  octave.  The  production  of  these  different  notes  is  effected  by 
alterations  in  the  length  and  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  by  changes 
in  the  degree  of  approximation  and  separation  of  these ;  thus,  dunng 
the  emission  of  the  low  notes,  the  cords  are  longer,  looser,  and  more 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  than  they  are  (luring  the  produc- 
tion of  notes  of  a  higher  pitch,  and  the  air  passes  through  the  glottis 
more  slowly,  but  in  larger  quantity.  It  has  been  calculated  that  240 
different  states  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  must  be  accurately  pro- 
ducible at  will,  to  account  for  all  the  notes  and  intermediate  tones 
Sossible  in  a  perfect  human  voice  of  ordinary  range.  The  celebrated 
^  ladame  Mara  could  effect  as  many  as  2000  changes. 

There  are  four  different  varieties  of  voice,  viz.,  the  iass,  tenoTy  con- 
tralto,  and  soprano — the  two  former  being  characteristic  of  the  male 
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sex,  the  two  latter  of  the  female  ;  there  are  besides,  two  subdivisions 
known  as  the  baritone  and  mezzo- soprano ^  the  baritone  being  interme- 
diate between  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  the  mezzo-soprano  intermediate 
between  the  soprano  and   alto.     The  lowest  note  of  the  contralto 
Toice  is  about  an  octave  higher  than  the  lowest  note  of  the  bass  voice  ; 
and  the  highest  soprano,  about  an  octave  higher  than  the  highest 
tenor.     As  a  rule,  the  bass  voice  possesses  a  lower  range  than  the 
tenor,  and  the  tenor  a  higher  range  than  the  bass ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  contralto  extends  lower  than  the  soprano,  and  the  soprano 
Ittgher  than  the  contralto.     These  varieties  of  the  human  voice  differ, 
therefore,  in  their /?tV(?A  ;  this  is  due  to  the  different  dimensions  of  the 
Yocal  cords ;  thus,  their  length  in  the  male  and  female,  when  in  a  state 
of  tension,  is  as  three  to  two;  and,  moreover,  their  breadth  and  thick- 
ness are  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Besides  differing  in  pitch,  the  various  kinds  of  voice  differ  in  their 
JMa%,  tone^  or  timbre^  and  this  is  a  most  marked  difference ;   for  a 
bass  voice  can  frequently  sing  the  higher  notes  of  a  tenor  voice,  and 
the  alto  the  higher  notes  of  a  soprano;   and  yet  there  is  a  great  and 
essential  difference,  in  either  case,  between  the  notes  produced,  a  dif- 
ference which  must  be  dependent  on  peculiarities  in  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  vocal  apparatus.     The  difference  in   the  tone,  or 
^kre,  of  the  male  and  female  voice^  is   due   to    the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  walls  of  the  larynx  in  the  two  sexes;  in  the  female,  the 
wiyngeal  cavity  is  not  so  capacious  as  in  the  male,  the  angle  formed 
V  it  in  front  is  much  less  acute,  and  the  cartilages  themselves  are 
softer.    The  voice  of  boy%  is,  like  that  of  women,  either  soprano  or 
**^;    it  is,  however,  louder,  and  possesses  a  different  tone.      The 
**rynx  presents  no  difference  in  the  two  sexes,  until  the  period  of 
poberty  is  reached;  in  boys,  this  organ  then  rapidly  increases  in  size, 
™  Vocal  cords  become  longer,  thicker,  and  coarser  in  structure,  and 
the   Voice,  which  at  first  is  imperfect,   and  often  hoarse,  at   length 
becontjgg  tenor,  or  bass,  finally  attaining  that  deep  tone  characteristic 
<>f  ^an. 

"*^'^e  general  strength  of  the  voice  is  influenced  by  the  capacity  of 
the  cliest,  the  development  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  vocalization,  the 
cxtei^^  to  which  the  vocal  cords  can  vibrate,  and  the  power  of  communi- 
cating  resonance,  possessed  by  the  air-passages  and  neighboring  cavi- 
ties ^jjj  sinuses.     When  the  loudness  or  intensity  of  a  vocal  sound  is 
^Dcreased,  the  pitch  remaining  unaltered,  the  vocal  cords  undergo  a 
^^^a,in  degree  of  relaxation,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
^^^^^gth  of  the  blast,  which  would  otherwise  heighten  the  pitch ;  this 
'^^^•^ation  of  the  cords  is,  of  course,  proportional  to  the  increased  force 
of  the  air-current.     Experiments  on  the  human  larynx  show  that,  in 
this    manner,  one  and  the  same  note  can  be  obtained  by  a  stronger 
J^^Bion  and  a  weaker  blast,  as  by  a  weaker  tension  and  a  stronger 
"**^t;  these  notes,  although  of  the  same  pitch,  differ  considerably  in 
^*^^,  being,  in  the  latter  case,  harsh  and  disagreeable. 
.  The  vocal  sounds  are  further  modified  by  the  elevation  and  depres- 
^\^n  of  the  larynx;  for  when  the  voice  is  raised  from  a  low  to  a  hi^h 
pitch,  the  whole  larynx  is  elevated  towards  the  base  of  the  skull. 
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drawing  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  trachea;  but  the  mode  in  which 
the  trachea  and  the  attached  vocal  tube,  or  parts  above  the  glottia, 
influence  the  voice,  is  not  yet  determined.  The  experiments  of  Miiller 
on  the  human  larynx,  show  that  alterations  in  the  length  of  the  wind' 
tube  and  of  the  attached  tube,  have  but  little  or  no  effect  on  the  pitck 
of  the  voice;  whereas,  as  already  stated,  alterations  in  the  length  of 
these  tubes  modify  very  considerably  the  pitch  of  the  notes  of  trth 
ficial,  rigid,  and  membranous  tongues.  According  to  this  physiologist, 
the  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  attached  vocal  tube,  produced  by 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  larynx,  is  not  more  than  an  inch,  and 
does  not  modify  the  height  of  the  notes,  the  increase  or  diminution  m 
the  length  of  the  tube,  produced  by  the  depression  or  elevation  of  the 
larynx,  merely  affording  increased  facility  for  the  formation  of  thi 
low  or  high  notes.  It  is,  however,  maintained  by  some,  that  the  total 
length  of  the  trachea,  with  the  cavities  above  the  glottis,  is  in  reality 
shortened  by  the  ascent  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea  rising  out  of  the 
thorax,  almost  as  much  as  the  larynx  ascends;  but,  considering  that 
the  actual  alteration  in  length  is  so  slight  as  not  to  account  for  thft 
changes  in  the  pitch  of  voice,  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  diminution  in 
the  diameter  of  the  trachea,  produced  by  the  upward  movement  of  the 
larynx,  together  with  variations  in  the  tension  of  its  walls,  enables  it 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  different  vocal  tones.  (Wheatstone  and 
Bishop.)  The  trachea  may,  in  being  drawn  upwards,  be  narrowed  b^ 
about  one-third  of  its  diameter. 

In  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  of  the  voice,  the  thyro-aryte- 
noid  muscles  take  an  active  part.  As  already  stated,  the  pitch  of  the 
note  of  a  membranous  tongue  is  heightened  when  the  calibre  of  that 
part  of  the  wind-tube  nearest  to  the  tongue  is  lessened.  The  thyr(H 
arytenoid  muscles,  by  narrowing  the  diameter  of  the  larynx,  jait 
below  the  vocal  cords,  influence  the  voice  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
was  found  by  Miiller,  that  on  removing  these  muscles  from  the  homaa 
larynx,  and  imitating  their  action,  by  pressing  inwards  the  thyroid 
cartilage  on  each  side,  below  the  vocal  cords,  higher  notes  were  pro- 
duced. During  the  ascent  of  the  voice,  the  soft  palate  is  deprened, 
and  the  tonsils  are  approximated.  The  epiglottis,  when  depressed,  is 
supposed  to  influence  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  causing  the  notes  to  be- 
come graver  and  duller,  for  partial  covering  of  the  end  of  the  attached 
tube  of  a  wind  instrument,  as  already  mentioned,  causes  a  lowering  of 
the  pitch. 

The  peculiar  tone  of  the  voice  in  different  persons,  or  the  per$(iiwl 
quality  of  the  voice,  is  due  to  the  form  of  the  air-passages  generally,  to 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  the  power  of  resonance 
of  those  cavities:  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  voice,  known  as  the  ntm^i 
tone,  is  due  to  similar  causes.  If  the  nostrils  be  closed,  the  natural 
tone  of  the  voice  is  not  affected,  so  long  as  the  arches  of  the  palate 
do  not  approach  each  other;  when,  however,  they  are  approximated^ 
the  nasal  tone  is  produced;  the  larynx,  at  the  same  time,  ascends 
much  higher  than  in  the  production  of  the  natural  tones.  The  nasal 
tone  can  also  be  produced,  when  the  external  apertures  of  the  nares 
are  open,  whether  the  mouth  be  closed  or  not;  the  larynx  is  then 
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^▼ated,  the  palatine  arches  undergo  contraction,  the  dorsum  of  the 
Dgue  ascends  towards  the  palate,  and  the  nir  escapes  between  the 
»Qtracted  palatal  arches,  the  resonance  of  the  nasal  cavities  alone 
sing  communicated  to  it.  Another  variety  of  voice,  called  the  veiled 
me,  is  produced  by  lowering  the  larynx,  so  that  this  is  covered  by 
he  entire  pharynx,  whilst  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  approximated  to 
he  palate,  and  the  voice  resounds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
beneath  the  skull.  The  resonance  of  the  voice  is  also  influenced  by 
the  relative  capacity  and  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  walls,  all  parts  of 
irWch,  especially,  however,  the  sternum,  act  as  resonant  organs,  as 
well  as  the  pharynx,  mouth,  nasal  cavities,  and  even  the  cranial  sinuses 
and  bones. 

In  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  the  male,  two  series  of  notes,  dif- 
fering both  in  pitch  and  quality,  can  be  produced,  viz.,  the  notes  of 
the  natural  voice,  called  the  chest  or  true  notes,  and  the  head  or 
fahetto  notes.  The  former  are  fuller,  stronger,  and  more  resonant ; 
the  falsetto  notes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  softer,  less  clear,  have  some- 
what of  a  humming  sound,  and  resemble  slightly  the  harmonic  notes 
of  strings.  The  lower  notes  of  the  voice  are  chest  notes ;  the  higher 
notes  are  falsetto ;  the  middle  notes  of  the  scale  can  be  produced  alike 
by  the  chest  or  head  voice.  The  transition  from  the  chest  to  the  head 
notes  takes  place,  in  some  voices,  imperceptibly ;  in  others,  the  change 
is  well  marked. 

Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  falsetto  voice  is  produced.  By  Miiller,  the  real  cause  of 
the  difference  between  the  chest  and  falsetto  notes  was  thought  to  be 
tkat,  for  the  production  of  the  former,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  vocal 
cords  vibrated ;  whereas,  for  that  of  the  latter,  only  their  thin  inner 
margins,  or  borders,  are  thrown  into  action.  Another  theory  was, 
that  the  falsetto  notes  are  produced,  whilst  the  glottis  is  partially 
closed,  by  the  vibrations  of  only  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  vocal 
cords.  (Mayo  and  Magendie.)  The  falsetto  notes  have  also  been 
apposed  to  be  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  cords  in  segments, 
separated  by  nodal  points,  so  that  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  notes 
Me  formed.  (G.  Weber.)  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  vocal 
cords  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the  falsetto  notes,  but 
that  these  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  air  itself,  in  its  pas- 
••gc  through  the  glottis,  acting  like  the  blow-hole  of  a  flute.  (P6tre- 
qwn  and  Diday.)  Lastly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  falsetto  notes 
"D*!  be  formed  by  the  division,  into  harmonic  lengths,  of  the  column 
^f  *ir  in  the  trachea,  which  thus  reciprocates  the  tone  produced  by 
the  vocal  cords ;  for,  besides  vibrating  by  reciprocation  with  a  sound- 
^H  body,  the  vibrations  of  which  are  isochronous  with  its  own,  a 
^linin  of  air  may  also  vibrate  by  reciprocation,  the  number  of  its 
jmrations  then  forming  a  multiple  of  those  of  the  sounding  body. 
(Wheatstone.)  But  these  more  or  less  theoretical  views  are  set  aside 
^y  the  direct  observations  of  Garcia,  who  states  that,  during  the  pro- 
^J^ction  of  the  falsetto  notes,  the  glottis  is  longer  and  wider,  and  that 
the  edges  only* of  the  vocal  cords  are  approximated,  and  offer  little 
'"csistance  to  the  air,  whilst,  in  the  natural  voice,  a  certain  depth  of  the 
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surfiice  of  ench  cord  is  made  to  approacli  the  otlier  and  to  undprgo 
vibrntions;  moreover,  the  cords  vibrate  more  actively,  the  escape  of 
air  is  more  rapid,  the  notes  cannot  be  so  long  sustained,  and,  lastly, 
the  force  of  the  air  is  weaker. 

In  old  age,  the  muscular  and  nervous  power  are  diminisht^,  the 
structural  elements  of  the  larjns  undergo  degeneration,  its  cartilages 
become  ossified,  and  other  changes  take  place,  which  impair  ifae 
Strength  of  the  voice,  causing^it  to  lose  its  tone,  and  to  become  weak, 
unsteady,  and  tremulous.  The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  modified  by 
changes  in  the  temperature,  and  by  the  condition  of  humidity  of  tlie 
atmosphere;  in  cold,  damp  weather,  it  is  frequently  lowered  by  iwo 
or  three  notes.  The  voice  of  singers  sometimes  becomes  dissonant; 
the  muscles  of  vocalization  being  fatigued,  are  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  their  movements  become  unsteady  ;  more- 
over, the  state  of  constant  tension,  to  which  the  vocal  cords  are  ao  fre-  . 
quently  subject,  from  over-exercise,  imluces  certain  changes  in  them, 
which  interfere  with  their  healthy  action. 

In  certain  dUeasee,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  becomes  in- 
flamed, ulceration  ensues,  and  the  voice  is  impaired  or  lost  ;  so  also  in 
oedema  of  the  loose  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
glottis,  which  may  bo  produced  by  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  or 
by  any  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  through  these  parts,  the 
voice  is  destroyed. 

The  glottis,  besides  being  the  organ  of  voice,  acts  as  a  safety-valve, 
preventing  the  accidental  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies,  whether  solid, 
ftuiil,  or  gaseous,  into  the  windpipe.  Its  sensibility,  and  that  of  the 
parts  immediately  above  it,  is  exceedingly  delicate,  so  that  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  moment  any  solid,  fluid,  vapor* 
OUH,  or  gaseous  noxious  substance  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper 
opening  of  the  larynx,  sudden  and  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis 
immediately  takes  place;  sometimes  coughing  ensues,  and  thus  the 
body  is  expelled  from  the  air-passages.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is 
due  principally  to  spasm  of  the  arytenoid  muscles ;  probably,  liowerer, 
other  muscles  arc  also  concerned  in  it. 

The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  placed  under  voluntary,  emotional, 
idcatiimal,  »en»ori-motor,  and  excito-motor,  or  so-called  refiex,  control, 
by  means  of  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric,  and  of  the  motor  fibres  given  to  the  pneumogaetrio  by 
the  spinal  accessory  nerves.  The  functions  of  the  laryngeal  branches 
of  these  nerves  have  been  determined  by  numerous  experiments  on 
animals.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  so-called  afferent  nerre  ' 
of  the  larynx,  supplying  fibres  to  the  highly  sensitive  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  air-passages  in  this  situation  ;  it  contains,  moreover, 
a  few  motor  fibres  for  the  supply  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  Mid  in 
part  also  of  the  arytenoid.  The  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  efiln^ 
ent  or  motor  nerve  of  all  the  other  muscles.  Division  of  the  inferior, 
laryngeal  nerve  is  immediately  followed  by  paralysis  of  all  the  mo^) 
clea  of  the  larynx,  except  the  crico-thyroid ;  the  sensibility  of  the  mt^ 
eous  membrane  of  the  glottis,  however,  remains  unimpaired;  diviaim 
ff  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  causes  a  total  loss  of  sensibility  of  tbt 
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mucous  membrane,  whilst  the  movements  of  the  glottis  are  unaffected. 
The  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  causes 
contraction  of  all  the  muscles,  except  the  crico-thyroid,  this  muscle 
alone  undergoing  contraction  when  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is 
irritated.  When  the  pneumogastric,  or  its  inferior  laryngeal  branch, 
is  divided,  the  laryngeal  muscles  being  paralyzed,  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages are  no  longer  under  muscular  control,  but,  yielding  to  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  cause  mechanical  closure  of  the  glottis,  so  that  the  animal 
dies  asphyxiated,  unless  an  opening  be  made  in  the  trachea.  Experi- 
ments on  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  show  that  it  also  has  a  certain 
control  over  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

The  simple  reflex  closure  of  the  glottis  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
sudden  immersion  in  a  noxious  gas,  when  unaccompanied  by  sensation. 
The  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  the  larynx,  in  the  act  of  cough- 
ing up  an  irritating  body,  are  sensori-motor  movements,  being  asso- 
ciated with  Sensation.  The  momentary  closure  of  the  glottis,  when 
under  the  influence  of  emotion  or  ideas,  as  in  sobbing  or  laughter, 
affords  examples  of  emotional  or  ideational  reflex  movements.  Lastly, 
the  larynx  is  under  the  control  of  the  will,  as  when  the  glottis  is  closed 
by  effort,  or  is  variously  moved  in  voluntary  coughing,  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice  and  speech. 

SPEECH. 

Speech,  or  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  is  a  modification  of 
the  sounds  generated  in  the  larynx,  in  their  outward  passage  through 
the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth.  Though  commonly  associated 
with  the  production  of  voice,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  it; 
for  in  whifpering^  for  example,  words  are  articulated  simply  by  the 
action  of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  no  vocal  tones  are  produced,  there 
being  a  total  absence  of  laryngeal  vibrations,  or  vocalization,  in  the 
act.  In  whispering,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  varies  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  natural  pitch  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  in  each  per- 
son. Sighing  is  another  example  of  the  production  of  sounds  by  the 
parts  seated  above  the  larynx,  totally  independent  of  any  action  of 
this  organ ;  for  when  the  vocal  cords  also  are  called  into  play,  the  sigh 
is  converted  into  a  groan.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  may  be  articulated  without,  or  with  only  imperfect,  laryn- 
geal action,  by  drawing  in  the  breath. 

Articulate  sounds  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  true  voweh,  or  open  sounds,  as  they  are  called,  are  generated 
in  the  larynx.  They  are  merely  uninterrupted  vocal  tones,  variously 
modified  in  their  outward  passage,  by  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the 
parts  of  the  oral  cavity  through  which  they  pass;  thus,  in  uttering  the 
pure  vocal  sounds  a,  a,  <?,  o,  w,  pronounced  respectively  as  in  the  words 
far,  fate,  ell,  old,  and  in  French  words  containing  the  w,  one  and  the 
same  sound  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  is  converted 
into  five  different  sounds,  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  tongue,  and 
by  the  gradual  prolongation  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  by  means  of 
the  lips ;  the  most  natural  of  these  vowel  sounds,  or  the  one  most  easily 
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Uttered,  is  the  broad  a.  In  the  same  manner,  the  diphthong  MvaiiBi 
et,  eu^  and  the  sounds  of  ^  and  w^  at  the  beginning  of  words,  are  ?ocil 
tones,  modified  by  further  changes  in  the  shape  and  form  of  the 
mouth. 

Consonants^  or  shut  sounds^  are  entirely  formed  in  the  parts  abon 
the  larynx,  and  are  so  named,  because  most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  cu 
only  be  sounded  consonantly^  that  is,  with  another  sound  or  Towd. 
They  require,  for  their  production,  a  shutting  or  valve  like  action  ti 
take  place,  cither  between  the  lips,  as  in  pronouncing  the  letters  ft,  ^ 
and  m  ;  or  between  the  upper  teeth  and  lower  lip,  as  in  the  case  of/tnd 
V  ;  or  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  as  d,  g  hard,  e  hard,  i,  j, 
<,  r,  /,  and  n;  or  between  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  in  the  production 
of  hissing  sounds,  such  as  c  soft,  or  «,  and  z.     The  compound  artin»- 
late  sounds^  as  y,  or  g  soft,  ch  soft,  ch  guttural,  ph^  sh,  thj  ng^  andx, 
are  produced  by  modifications,  or  combinations,  of  some  of  the  other 
pure  consonant  sounds.     The  aspirate  h  is  produced  by  an  incremd 
expiratory  effort,  made  with  the  mouth  open,  before  a  vowel  or  other 
sound. 

Those  consonants  which  are  produced  by,  or  connected  with,  a  edU 
den  stoppage  of  the  breath  at  a  certain  point,  the  opening  leadiaff 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  nose  being  quite  closed,  and  all  the  re8|Mrea 
air  passing  through  the  mouth,  are  called  explosive  consonants.  They 
are  of  two  kinds:  the  simple  explosive  consonants  6,  (2,  and  ghaxi; 
and  the  aspirate  explosives,  p,  t,  k;  these,  when  uttered,  are  unaccom^ 
panied  by  a  vocal  sound,  that  is,  they  are  not  attended  with  intonstioii 
of  the  voice.  Those  consonants  which  can  be  pronounced  without  i 
complete  stoppage  of  the  breath  previous  to  their  utterance,  are  called 
continuous;  some  of  these  sounds  are  developed  by  the  passage  of  the 
air,  with  a  degree  of  friction,  through  the  mouth ;  in  this  way,  the 
consonants  v,/,  «,  and  2,  are  produced  ;  others  are  produced  by  expi- 
ration through  the  nose  only,  as  ng^  m,  and  n.  In  uttering  the  letten 
I  and  r,  the  air  escapes  through,  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  in  pronouncing 
the  first  of  these,  the  air  escapes  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue ;  in  pro- 
nouncing the  second,  the  tongue  undergoes  a  vibratory  movement 
All  the  continuous  consonants  can  be  pronounced  with  a  vocal  sound, 
except  the  aspirate  h;  and  some  of  them  can  be  pronounced  either 
with  or  without  vocal  intonation.  Consonants  have  also  been  named 
according  to  the  scat  of  their  production  ;  thus  p  is  called  a  labial^  i 
a  palatal^  n  a  nasal^  and  the  Gaelic  ch  a  guttural  consonant ;  but  this 
classification  is  exceedingly  artificial  and  incorrect ;  for  the  greater 
number  of  articulate  sounds  are  the  result  of  the  conjoined  action  of 
the  mouth,  lips,  palate,  and  upper  part  of  the  air-passage. 

Many  sounds  can  be  generated  in  the  mouth,  or  throat,  totally  in- 
dependent of  any  laryngeal  action ;  thus,  the  smacking  or  cliekim 
sounds^  which  occur  in  some  of  the  African  languages,  are  produced 
merely  by  separating  the  tongue  sharply,  from  the  hard  or  soft  palate; 
in  the  emission  of  such  sounds,  neither  breath  nor  voice  is  requisite. 
Many  other  familiar  sounds,  such  as  kissing^  and  smacking  the  lips  as 
an  expression  of  relish,  are  of  a  similar  character.  Whistling^  also,  ia 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  voice,  being  a  true  mouth-sound,  de- . 
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pendent  only  on  breath,  and  resulting  from  the  vibration  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  margins  of  the  opening.  In  laugh- 
ing^ on  the  contrary,  the  sounds  given  forth  are  true  vocal  tones  con- 
vulsively repeated. 

Imperfections  of  speech,  such  as  lisping^  stammering^  or  stuttering, 
are  due  to  errors  in  the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Stammering 
18  almost  always  caused  by  some  irregular  action  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  is  chiefly  produced  by  temporary  spasm  of  the  glottis,  asso- 
ciated with  embarrassment  in  other  parts  concerned  in  articulation. 
It  may  originate  in  nervousness,  or  fright,  and  sometimes  in  imitation 
or  affectation.  By  patient  and  persevering  practice,  founded  on  an 
accurate  perception  of  the  erroneous  movements,  and  their  correct 
substitutes,  or  by  the  recovery  of  self-confidence,  these  imperfections 
may  generally  be  remedied.  Dumbness  is  not,  in  any  way,  necessarily 
connected  with  defective  development  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the 
production  of  speech ;  for  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak,  and  ac- 
quire a  rude  kind  of  language.  This  last  is  an  affliction  conjoint,  from 
birth,  with  deafness,  the  ear  no  longer  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  pur- 
poses of  articulation.  Some  mutes,  however,  are  not  deaf;  the  ab- 
sence of  speech,  in  such  cases,  being  due,  either  to  a  malformation  in 
the  organs  employed,  or  else  to  some  defect  in  that  part  of  the  central 
organ  of  the  nervous  system  connected  with  its  production.  It  is 
said  that  persons  who  have  become  deaf,  and  remained  absolutely  so 
for  many  years,  may  forget  how  to  speak,  and  so  become  dumb. 

The  nature  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  speech  called  ventriloquism,  is 
obscure.  It  was  supposed  by  Magendie  to  be  produced  in  the  larynx, 
by  variously  modifying  the  voice,  so  as  to  imitate  the  changes  imparted 
to  it  by  distance.  It  has  also  been  thought  to  be  simply  produced  by 
articulating  during  the  act  of  inspiration.  According  to  Miiller,  the 
sound  of  the  voice  peculiar  to  ventriloquism,  may  be  imitated,  after 
taking  a  deep  inspiration,  so  as  to  cause  the  protrusion  of  the  ebdom- 
inal  viscera  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  maintaining  this 
muscle  in  its  depressed  condition,  by  speaking  during  a  very  slow  ex- 
piration, performed  only  by  the  lateral  parietes  of  the  chest,  through 
an  exceedingly  narrow  glottis.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Faber,  Kempelen,  and  others,  to  construct  speaking  automata,  but 
with  very  partial  success,  the  separate  sounds  being  imitated,  but  not 
the  mode  of  combination  necessary  for  the  production  of  Speech. 

Voice  in  Animals. 

The  organ  of  voice  in  the  different  orders  of  Mammalia,  presents  various 
degrees  of  development,  beinpj  in  some,  highly  complex  in  structure,  in  others 
more  simple  in  form  ;  but  in  all,  presenting  a  general  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical resemblance  to  the  vocal  aj>paratus  of  Man.  Among  the  so-called 
Quadrumana,  some  are  provided  with  large  sacs,  situated  between  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  hyoid  bone  ;  these  exercise  a  considerable  intiuence  in  modifying 
and  increasing  the  resonance  of  the  voice.  The  acute  tone  and  hoarse  quality 
of  the  cry  in  some  of  the  monkeys  of  the  old  continent,  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  laryngeal  sacs.  The  intensity  of  the  voice,  in  some  s|)ecie8  of  American 
monkeys^  the  howlers,  is  very  great ;  this  is  dej)endent  both  on  the  size  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  on  the  existence  of  cavities  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
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thyroid  cartilnfro  and  hyoid  Iwno,  which,  oonimiinicating  with  the  ventriclei 
of  the  hirynx,  and  with  other  wivities  above  them,  called  the  laryngo-pharjn- 
<;eal  sacs,  cause  a  rcniarkahle  incn'ase  in  the  R>8onance  of  the  laryngeal  appn* 
rat  us.  The  hniy  of  the  ass  proba]}ly  depi»nd«,  in  great  part,  on  the  presenoe 
of  two  large  sacs  situated  IhHwwu  the  vcMtal  cords  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thyroid  cartihige.  Among  tlie  Marsupials,  some,  as,  e.(j,^  the  kangaroo,  poi- 
8t\sH  mem])ninou8  vocal  cords  which  fold  upon  themselves ;  the  arytenoid  miv- 
cUvs  caiuiot  therefore  stretcli  them.  A  few  Mammalia  are  unprovided  widi 
vocal  cords,  and  are  tlieivfore  mute,  as  for  example,  the  giraffe,  armadillo,  and 
porcupine.  The  vocal  ligaments  are  also  al)8ent  in  the  Ck.'tacea ;  some  of  these 
are  able  to  utter  a  lowing  or  billowing  sound  ;  this  is  produced  during  the  act 
of  expinition,  when,  the  mouth  l)eing  closed,  they  exixd  the  water,  with  which 
that  cavity  lias  IxH'ome  tilled  in  the  act  of  feeding,  through  the  nasal  opening, 
or  opeuings,  in  the  upjx^r  part  of  the  head  :  the  noise  prcidueed  in  this  act  can- 
not Ix?  regarded  as  a  vocal  sound.  The  voicH3  of  Mammalia  is  always  in  8 
minor  key. 

The  v()cal  fipparatus  in  Birds  differs  altogether  from  that  of  Mammalia, 
both  as  n^gards  its  anatcmiical  structure,  and  the  manner  in  which  sounds  are 
produiHMl  by  it.  Birds  are  i)rovided  with  a  larynx  corre8i)onding  in  situation 
to  that  of  Mammalia,' prt»senting,  however,  a  inarked  contrast  in  many  parti 
of  its  structure  ;  and  being,  moreover,  totally  imconnectc»d  with  the  production 
of  sound.  This  part  of  the  respiratorv  apparatus  is  called  the  superior  laryfo. 
The  true  organ  of  voice,  the  inferior  lari/nx^  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  trachea,  innuediately  befon?  it  bifurcates  to  form  the  two  bronchi.  It  pre- 
sents various  modifications,  l)oth  in  form  and  structure,  in  the  different  Orun 
of  birds  ;  in  some,  it  forms  an  excreedingly  delicate  and  ccmiplicated  apparatOB; 
it  is  a  double  organ,  except  in  the  parrot  and  a  few  other  birds,  and  is  almoet 
always  symmetrical.  It  is  comj^sed  of  several  of  the  lower  rin^  of  the 
trachea,  imiti'd  togeth(T,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  which  pn^sents,  at  its  lower 
(ixtremit}',  two  projedions,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  one  ;  passing  between 
thes<i,  in  inost  binls,  is  a  slender  rod  of  bone,  called  the  os  traitufcrmlej  which 
serves  to  connect  them  together  ;  this  part  of  the  trachea  ripens  below  by  two 
oval  ajHTtures,  into  the  right  and  left  bronchi.  The  upiK»r  margin  of  the  honj 
rod  gives  attachment  to  a  fin«»  deli(!ate  membrane,  the  iitenibrana  tteniUtmarUy 
which  is  din'cted  upwards  ;  connected  with  its  lower  margin  is  another  mem- 
brane, called  the  memhrona  t!fm)t(inifnnui{<^  which  is,  in  reality,  formed  by  that 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  which  is  made  up  simply  oV  membrane;  for 
th(»  bronchi,  in  Birds,  are  not  formed  of  comj)lete  rings  of  Ixme  and  cartitoff? 
joined  by  membrane,  like  the  windpijx?,  but  are  only  partially  strengthened hy 
bony  or" cartilaginous  piec<'s,  so  that  their  adjacent  or  opimsed  parieteeare 
menil>ranous  ;  and  it  is  these  parietes  that  form  the  tympaniform  membrane. 
In  some  ])irds,  this  membrane  is  very  small  and  rudimentary  ;  it  is  highly  de- 
veloped in  singing  birds,  and  still  more  so  in  six'aking  birds  ;  it  is  continuoue 
with  the  membrana  semilunaris,  and  cati  therefon*,  when  thrown  into  vibra- 
tions, render  the  latter  tense.  The  inferior  larynx  is  provided  with  special 
muscles,  in  the  more  wrfect  forms,  with  five  jwiirs  of  muscles,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  regulate  the  distanct^  betwivn  the  vcKral  membranes,  and  to  alter 
their  tension  bv  elevating  the  first  cjirtilage  of  each  bronchus  ;  in  some  birds, 
however,  tlie  inferior  larynx  has  no  siH*cial  muscles.  The  entire  organ  i* 
absent  in  vultun's. 

The  seat  of  voict*  in  birds  has  lx?en  shown  by  exjxTiment  to  reside  in  the 
inft;rior  larynx,  the  tympaniform  and  semilunar  membmnes  being  the  ana- 
logues of  the  vocal  cords  in  Manniialia.  Division  of  the  trachea  about  its  cen- 
tre, in  singing  birds,  does  not  arn*st  vocalization,  although  the  notes  emitted 
are,  of  course,  rendered  fcM»bler  by  the  exist^'uct?  of  such  an  f»]KMiing.  Again, 
if  the  bronchi,  together  with  the  inferior  larynx,  l)e  removed  from  the  body, 
and  air  blown  through  them,  the  n^sulting  sounds  closely  resi-mble  the  natuiv 
notes  or  cries  of  the  bird.  The  absfuci*  of  vocal  ligaments,  or  conls,  in  the 
superior  larvnx,  at  onc(^  excludes  all  idea  of  its  iK'ing  conci»rned  in  vodilixa- 
ti(m  ;  it  no  dimbt,  however,  exercises  a  eonsid<'rable  intiuencre  in  modifying  the 
vocal  souuils.  It  may,  moreover,  Ix^  stvu  to  move  simultaneously,  with  the 
mouth  during  the  action  of  the  inferior  larynx,  in  singing  birds.     It  is  yet 
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undetermined  whether  the  sounds  produced  by  the  inferior  larynx,  are  the 
result  of  the  vibrations  of  a  reed-  or  tongue-like  apparatus,  or  whether  they 
are  caused  by  the  friction  of  a  column  of  air  against  tne  margins  of  an  opening. 
In  those  biras  provided  with  a  simple  vocal  apparatus,  such  as  the  duck,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  reed-like  in  character ;  for  when  in  action,  the 
niar^ns  of  the  membranes  can  be  seen  to  vibrate,  and  the  resulting  sound  is, 
besides,  exactly  analogous  to  that  produced  by  elastic  membranes  when  thrown 
into  vibrations.  An  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  some,  that  the  varied  and 
manifold  tones,  which  singing  birds,  provided  witii  a  more  highly-developed 
inferior  larynx,  are  able  to  produce,  are  due  to  sonorous  vibrations  m  a  column 
of  air,  excited  by  friction  against  the  margins  of  the  a|)erture  of  the  inferior 
larj-nx,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sound  in  whistling  is  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air  against  the  margins  of  the  lips  ;  but  even  admitting  this  to  be 
true,  the  vibrations  of  the  air  must,  in  their  turn,  communicate  vibrations  to 
the  vocal  membranes.  The  range  of  the  voice  in  Birds  is  usually  within  an 
octave,  but  in  some  it  is  much  greater.  As  in  Mammalia,  the  voice  is  always 
in  a  minor  key.  The  various  notes  are  produced,  not  only  by  changes  in  tne 
degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  membranes,  but  by  differences  in  the  force  of  the 
blast  of  air,  and  by  changes  in  the  length  and  degree  of  tension  of  the  trachea, 
or  of  other  resounding  parts. 

The  trachea  presents  various  modifications  in  different  birds.  In  some,  it  is 
much  longer  than  the  neck,  forming  a  folded  tube,  which  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  rings,  as  in  the  capercailzie,  stork,  crane,  and  wild  swan ;  in  the 
flamingo,  these  rings  are  said  to  be  about  350  in  number.  In  some  birds,  the 
trachea  is  wider  above  tlian  below,  and  ia  others,  it  is  dilated  at  various  points. 

In  Reptiles,  the  vocal  organs  are  of  a  more  simple  character  than  in  Mam- 
malia and  Birds,  though  they  present  many  different  degrees  of  development 
in  the  various  Orders  and  Genera.  The  vocal  cords  are  absent  in  the  true 
Serpents,  which  therefore  possess  no  voice,  pro^ierly  so-called ;  the  hissing 
sounds  produced  by  them,  result  from  a  forcible  breathing  through  a  soft  glot- 
tis. In  frogs,  amongst  the  Amphibia,  the  larj-nx  opens  directly  into  the 
bronchi,  these  animals  being  unprovided  with  a  trachea  ;  the  intensity  of  the 
sounds  emitted  by  the  male  frog,  is  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  mem- 
branous sacs  at  tne  sides  of  the  neck,  which  undergo  considerable  distension 
during  croaking.  Some  froj^s  possess  membranous  vocal  cords.  In  others, 
the  organs  which  emit  sound,  consist  of  two  solid  rod-like  bodies,  the  anterior 
ends  of  which  are  fixed,  whilst  the  posterior  extremities  are  free,  and  are  di- 
rected towards  the  orifice  of  the  bronchus  on  either  side. 

Fish,  when  taken  out  of  water,  make  a  peculiar  noise ;  this  is  caused  by  the 
sucking  or  flapping  movements  of  their  mouths  or  gill-coverings.  A  few  fish, 
provided  with  an  air-bladder  opening  into  the  pharynx,  probably  produce 
sounds  by  the  compression  of  this  organ.  The  tambour  fish  produces  contin- 
uous sounds  when  under  water ;  its  air-bladder  is  of  large  size,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly muscular. 

A  certain  number  of  Insects  can  produce  sounds.  In  some,  as  for  example, 
the  Coleoptera  or  beetle  tribe,  the  blue-bottle  flies,  and  humble-bees,  the  sounds 
are  said  to  result  from  the  passage  of  air  through  their  spiracles,  constituting 
what  is  termed  humming  or  purring.  In  others,  such  as  the  crickets  ana 
grasshoppers,  the  sounds  are  caused  by  the  friction  of  file-like  organs,  upon 
the  margin  of  membranous  drums,  which  are  formed  upon  the  wings,  and  the 
sound  is  called  stridulathn.  The  pitch  of  the  sound  of  the  cricket  is  very  hij^h, 
being  produced  by  4096  vibrations  in  a  second.  The  noises  in  certain  species 
are  dependent  on  the  rapid  movements  of  folded  membranes,  called  the  tim- 
hdles^  which  are  inclosed,  one  on  each  side,  in  a  cavity  on  the  under  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  which  are  moved  by  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  sj^e- 
cial  bands  of  parallel  muscular  fibres.  It  was  long  since  shown  that  in  the 
Dipterous  Insects,  such  as  the  files  and  gnats,  which  have  only  two  wings,  the 
buzzing  sound  is  totally  independent  of  the  action  of  the  wings  in  fiight,  for 
these  mav  be  cut  off,  and  yet  the  sounds  are  still  heard  ;  they  are  produced  by 
the  rapid  vibration  of  two  lateral  appendages  named  halieres^  which  are  rudi- 
mentary posterior  wings.     The  noise  emitted  by  the  sphinx,  or  death's-head 
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moth,  sometimes  characterized  as  a  shriek,  is  also  produced  by  the  fHcti< 
parts  connected  with  the  mouth  and  proboscis. 

The  remaining  and  lower  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  being  m 
aquatic,  have  no  vocal  or  even  other  special  sonorous  apparatus. 


SENSATION— THE  REGULATION  OF  MOVEMENT- 

THE  PSYCHICAL  FUNCTIONS. 

NERVOUS  EXCITABILITY — CONDUCTILITY — SENSIBILITY. 

The  vital  property  of  sensibility,  which  belongs  to  the  nerroiu 
sues,  consists  in  the  power  of  being  so  excited  by  various  extenu 
internal  stimuli,  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  sensation.  Bat 
definition  does  not  express  the  whole  of  the  vital  properties  ol 
nerve-tissues ;  nor  does  it  accurately  define  those  which  are  eonce 
in  the  sensory  phenomena  alone.  For  example :  stimuli  applied  t 
nerves,  may  not  only  excite  sensation,  but  may  also  induce  con 
tions,  or  motion,  in  the  muscles,  accomplishing  this,  either  hj 
direct  conduction  of  a  stimulus  along  a  nerve,  or  else  by  the  cm 
tion  of  a  stimulus  to  a  nervous  centre,  whence  it  is  reflected,  a 
another  nerve,  to  the  muscles.  Again,  in  the  phenomena  of  senw 
itself,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  excitation  of  a  i 
by  a  stimulus,  its  conduction  along  the  nerve,  and  its  final  effect  i 
or  reception  by,  a  nervous  centre. 

The  kinds  of  stimuli  which  will  excite  a  nerve,  are  the  same  as  t 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  muscular  contractility,  viz. :  mecha 
stimuli,  such  as  tickling,  scratching,  pricking  or  pinching,  brui 
stretching,  tearing  or  cutting;  the  stimulus  of  heat  or  cold;  irrii 
and  chemical  substances,  such  as  mustard,  acetic  acid,  salt,  or  mil 
compounds — ^some  acting  by  removal  of  water,  as  sulphuric  ad 
chloride  of  calcium ;  others  by  abstracting  fat,  as  ether ;  and  ol 
by  solution  of  the  albuminoid  substances,  such  as  alkalies.  The  m 
of  these  stimuli  on  the  nerves  engaged  in  sensation,  differs ;  acidc 
example,  causing  much  pain,  and  but  little  or  no  muscular  contrac 
Light,  and  also  some  chemical  substances,  produce  effects  without 
recognizable  change  in  the  nervous  substance;  such  are  the  oxygi 
the  blood,  sapid  and  odorous  particles,  and  certain  products  ol 
nutrition  or  waste  of  the  tissues,  as  well  as  many  medicinal  and 
sonous  substances.  Electrical  stimuli,  whether  galvanic,  magneti 
frictional,  and  even  the  electrical  currents  existing  in  animal  tis 
likewise  excite  the  nerves.  But  nerve  is  distinguished  from  mi 
by  being  excitable  through  certain  stimuli  called  vital,  originatii 
its  own  substance,  or  acting  upon  it  from  without,  such  as  the  r 
and  mental  stimuli,  which  cannot  call  muscular  contractions  into 
directly,  i,  f.,  without  the  intervention  of  nervous  substance, 
excitability  of  particular  nerves  is  also  aroused,  in  peculiar  waj 
the  exercise  of  the  special  senses,  as,  for  example,  taste  and  smc 
chemical  action,  hearing  by  vibrations  in  a  surrounding  medium 
sight  by  the  undulations  which  cause  the  sensation  of  light.     Ps 
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•1  Btimuli  alRO  excite  the  nerves:  whether  these  are  ideational,  emo- 
ional^  or  volitional,  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  being  themselves 
lometimes  induced  by  external  causes,  and  sometimes  originating  pri- 
narily  in  the  great  nervous  centres,  from  the  operations  of  the  instinct, 
the  memory,  the  reason,  or  the  will. 

When  a  stimulus  of  any  kind,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  elec- 
trical, or  vital,  acts  upon  the  living  nervous  substance,  be  it  composed 
of  nerve-fibres,  or  of  nerve-cells,  it  produces  an  impression  on  that 
nerre-substance,  and  excites  within  it  some  particular  change ;  and 
the  property,  by  virtue  of  which  this  takes  place  in  the  nerve-substance, 
whether  composed  of  fibre  or  cell,  has  been  called  its  excitability  or 
teiiritey.  But  the  nerve-substance,  whether  vesicular  or  fibrous,  not 
only  receives  such  an  impression  from  a  stimulus,  and  is  excited  to 
nch  a  change,  but  it  possesses  the  property  of  conducting  that  im- 
pression, or  the  change  produced  by  it,  in  certain  definite  directions ; 
and  this  property  might  be  spoken  of  as  conductility.  When  such  an 
impression,  or  excited  change,  is  thus  conducted,  or  propagated, 
wmply  along  a  nerve-fibre,  or  through  a  nerve-cell  on  to  a  nerve-fibre, 
and  thence  to  a  muscle,  it  induces  or  excites,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
contraction  of  that  muscle,  and  so  exercises  what  is  called  a  motor 
function;  but  when  such  impression,  or  change,  is  excited  in,  or  prop- 
agated along,  a  nerve-fibre  simply,  or  through  nerve-cells  also,  up  to 
the  common  sensorium  of  the  body,  it  then  exercises  a  senaory  func- 
tion, and  ends  in  the  production  of  a  sensation.  The  anatomical  seat 
of  such  sensation,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  able  to  trace  it,  is  exclu- 
sively in  the  nerve-cells,  which  therefore  may  be  said  to  possess  a 
peculiar  kind  of  receptivity.  Hence,  though  both  the  nerve-fibre  and 
the  nenre-cell  are  excitable,  and  may  be  said  to  possess  excitability, 
»nd  though  both  can  also  conduct  or  propagate  onwards,  changes  ex- 
cited in  them  by  stimuli,  and  therefore  possess  conductility,  yet  only 
the  nenre-cells,  so  far  as  we  know,  possess  receptivity,  or  true  sensi- 
Mity,or,a8  already  said,  can  become  the  anatomical  seats  of  sensation. 
It  must  therefore  be  understood,  that  the  term  excitability,  employed 
w  a  general  sense,  includes  simple  excitability,  conductility,  and  sen- 
sibility properly  so  called.  Furthermore,  the  nerve-fibre  is  wholly 
incapable  of  being  acted  upon  directly,  by  mental  stimuli,  whether 
these  be  ideational,  emotional,  or  volitional ;  for  the  reaction  of  these 
^^Dtal  states  upon  the  nervous  system,  takes  place  exclusively  upon, 
^^^ithin,  the  gray  matter  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  therefore,  it  is 
fwr  to  presume,  upon  or  in  the  nerve-cells,  of  which  that  gray  matter 
j*  principally  composed.  Hence,  these  nerve-cells  appear  to  possess 
beyond  the  simple  excitability  to  general  stimuli,  conductility,  and  the 
peculiar  receptivity,  which  is  essential  to  sensation,  a  special  or  more 
^wlted  kind  of  excitability,  which  is  called  into  play  under  mental  or 
psychical  stimuli,  by  the  changes  produced  in  the  gray  matter,  in  the 
formation  of  ideas,  emotions,  and  will. 

The  excitability  of  a  nerve  remains  for  a  time,  after  its  separation, 
by  catting  or  bruising,  from  its  nervous  centre;  but  its  conductility  is 
of  course  immediately  destroyed.  The  excitability  of  a  divided  motor 
nerve,  is  at  first  even  slightly  exalted ;  but  it  then  slowly  diminishes, 
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and  finally  disappears,  the  nerve  itself  becoming  converted  into  celli- 
lar  and  fatty  tissue;  the  nearer  the  point  of  division  to  the  nenrooi 
centre,  the  quicker  these  changes  occur.  Sensory  nerve-fibres,  whet 
divided,  undergo  degeneration,  both  in  their  central  and  peripheni 
portions ;  in  the  former,  because  they  can  no  longer  conduct  impm- 
sions,  and  in  the  latter,  on  account  of  their  separation  from  the  oea- 
tral  organ.  Excitability  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  inherent  property  of 
nerve,  but  requires,  for  its  permanent  maintenance,  a  connection  witi 
a  nervous  centre.  It  is  destroyed  by  mechanical  injuries,  by  chemietl 
changes,  and  by  very  strong  electrical  shocks.  Moderate  stimnlatioa 
increases  the  excitability ;  stronger  stimuli  weaken  or  destroy  it 
When  exhausted  in  regard  to  weaker  stimuli,  it  may  still  be  called  int* 
play  by  more  powerful  or  by  other  kinds  of  stimuli ;  a  succession  of 
different  stimuli  is  not  so  exhaustive  as  the  continuance  of  the  Bane 
stimulus. 

The  sudden  application  of  any  stimulus,  is  one  condition  of  its 
action  ;  for  the  mechanical  stimulus  of  pressure  gradually  applied  to 
a  motor  nerve,  and  increased  in  intensity,  produces  no  convulsiona* 
even  if  the  nerve  be  ultimately  destroyed.  Sudden  mechanical  shocks 
alone  produce  muscular  contractions.  Again,  a  ligature  slowly  tight- 
ened around  a  sensory  nerve,  causes  merely  a  numbness,  and  atleogtb. 
total  insensibility ;  whereas,  if  it  be  suddenly  tied,  intense  pain  M 
produced.  The  electrical  current  has  been  supposed  to  act,  by  canmn^ 
mere  mechanical  disturbance  in  the  particles  of  the  nerve-fibres;  b&^ 
this  view  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  changes  in  the  electrical  stat^ 
of  nerves,  when  acted  upon  by  galvanic  currents,  or  by  mechanietl^ 
or  other,  stimuli. 

The  action  of  particular  stimuli  deserves  notice.     Thus,  the  inflaeno0 
of  chemical  stimuli  upon  nerves  is  slow,  probably  on  account  of  th« 
resistance  offered  by  the  neurilemma  or  sheath ;  they  are  said  to  set 
more  readily  on  sensory  than  on  motor  fibres,  the  former  of  which  are, 
moreover,  acted  upon  by  a  greater  variety  of  chemical  stimuli.     Strong 
solutions  of  ammonia,  and  alcohol,  powerfully  stimulate   the  mioto** 
nerves  ;  so  also  do  solutions  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  aeicLy 
and  even  very  weak  solutions  of  soda  or  potash.     Certain  powerfiil 
agents,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  strong  mineral  acids,  de8tro3r 
the  nerve  so  quickly  that  no  convulsions  ensue.    On  injecting  waterintiO 
the  vessels  of  a  muscle,  strong  contractions  take  place,  due,  it  is  sup-* 
posed,  to  the  effect  of  the  fluid  on  the  fine  terminations  of  the  nerr 
(Schiff);  but  if  water  be  applied  to  the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  no  mo? 
ments  occur.     The  gradual  abstraction  of  water  from  a  nerve,  is  na 
followed  by  muscular  contractions ;  but  if  rapidly  effected,  tetania 
spasms  are  produced.     Certain  poisons  are  found  to  lessen  or  destro^^ 
the  nervous  excitability,  acting  more  or  less  suddenly  in  differcni 
cases.     Some  of  these,  as  narcotics,  for  example,  if  applied  locally 
a  nerve,  will  deaden  its  excitability  at  the  point  of  application  only^ 
but,  if  introduced  into  the  blood,  they  operate  generally.      The  nervei^ 
are  never  the  channels  by  which  poisons  are  conducted  into  the  sys-^ 
tem.     However  the  sensory  nerves  are  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  it 
only  changes  of  temperature  that  are  recognized  by  the  sensorium, 
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thermal  effects ;  but  extreme  heat  or  cold  produces  pain.  In  the  frog, 
the  motor  nerves  are  so  affected  by  a  temperature  of  130°  Fahr.  as  to 
produce  convulsions,  but  these  soon  pass  off,  through  a  loss  of  excita- 
bility, which,  however,  reappears  on  cooling  of  the  nerve.  In  the 
other  direction,  convulsions  are  caused  by  exposure  of  the  nerve  to  a 
temperature  of  25*^  Fahr.  These  movements  are  more  sure  to  occur 
"when  the  alterations  of  temperature  are  rapid  (Eckhard).  The  nervous 
excitability  in  the  frog,  is  said  to  be  exalted  by  temperature  as  high 
as  113°,  but  a  still  higher  temperature  diminishes  or  destroys  it.  A 
heat  of  158°  is  followed  by  complete  loss  of  nervous  power ;  though, 
by  a  cooling  down  to  122°,  it  is  possible  to  restore  it.  JSlectrtcttyy 
applied  methodically,  may  also  restore  nervous  excitability,  although, 
if  applied  indiscreetly,  it  may  destroy  it.  A  proper  supply  of  blood 
to  the  nervous  substance,  is  absolutely  indispensable.  If  the  aorta  of 
a  rabbit  be  tied,  and  the  spinal  cord  be  exposed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
no  pain  is  produced  by  even  the  strongest  irritation  of  the  cord;  in 
less  than  a  minute,  the  voluntary  control  over  the  muicles  is  lost,  the 
hind  limbs  are  retracted,  and  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves  produces 
no  signs  of  pain,  though,  for  a  certain  time,  it  will  excite  movements. 
On  removal  of  the  ligature  around  the  aorta,  sensation,  and,  somewhat 
later,  voluntary  motion,  are  restored.  Undue  excitement  exhausts 
the  excitability  of  a  nerve,  producing  numbness  in  a  sensory  part,  and 
paralysis  of  motion  in  muscles ;  but  rest  will  sometimes  again  restore 
the  nervous  excitability.  Disuse  diminishes  and  destroys  it.  Defect- 
ive nutrition  is  at  first  accompanied  by  exalted  excitability,  but  is 
subsequently  followed  by  a  state  of  depression.  In  motor  nerves,  the 
excitability  is,  for  a  short  time,  increased  after  death,  this  increase 
lasting  longer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  muscle.  Its  disappearance 
after  death,  takes  place  from  the  nervous  centres  to  the  muscles,  near 
which'  it  lasts  the  longest. 

Molecular  changes  undoubtedly  occur  in  nerve-fibres,  when  these  are 
stimulated  ;  and,  it  is  said,  more  readily  in  sensory  than  in  motor 
fibres,  the  latter  requiring  much  more  powerful  stimuli.  These 
changes  are  not  well  understood.  Microscopic  examination  reveals 
no  physical  alteration,  however  powerful  the  stimuli  applied.  It  has 
been  stated,  however,  that  quiescent  nerves  have  a  neutral  chemical  re- 
action; but  that  this  is  altered  to  an  acid  one  when  they  are  excited. 
(Funke.)  In  the  mode  of  their  operation,  nerves  have  been  compared 
to  telegraph  wires,  as  performing  an  internuncial  oflSce,  or  the  duty 
of  conveying  impressions  intended  to  act  as  messages.  The  motor 
nerves  have  been  specially  regarded  as  electrical  discharging  organs, 
but  the  analogy  here  indicated  is  very  rude. 

When  a  stimulus  is  artificially  applied  to  a  nerve-fibre,  it  is  probable 
that  its  effects  are  propagated  longitudinally  in  both  directions;  but 
in  the  living  body,  stimuli  are  usually  applied  to  nerve-fibres  either 
at  their  distal  extremity,  as  in  the  various  sensitive  tissues  or  surfaces 
of  the  body,  or  else  at  their  central  ends,  as  in  some  of  the  gray 
ganglia,  or  gray  masses,  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  effect  of  a 
stimulus  applied  to  the  distal  extremity  of  certain  nerve-fibres  during 
life,  is  propagated,  or  conducted  inwards,  towards  a  nervous  centre ; 
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hence  it  i^  called  a  centripetal  action,  and  the  fibre  is  spoken  of  ms  an 
afferent  nerve- fibre;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  central  extremity  of 
another  kin'l  of  nerve-fihre  receives  the  stimalos,  the  effect  of  this  is 
propagar^rd  outwards  towards  a  muscle;  that  is  to  say,  a  eemirifmgdL 
action  rakr^H  place,  and  the  fibre  is  called  an  efferent  fibre.  The  effer- 
ent fibres  terminate  in  muscles,  and  convey  the  effects  of  motorid 
stimuli;  hence  they  are  called  motor  or  mo/ory  fibres.  The  afferent 
fibren  h»ve  receiv<;d  two  diflferent  names,  according  to  the  differeat 
officer  which  they  serve.  First,  some  afierent  fibres  convey  the  effect 
of  imprf'-i-ions  to  certain  parts  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  nenrooi 
centre?*,  and  then,  by  a  reflected  action,  which  always  takes  place 
through  gray  matter,  stimulate  certain  efferent  or  motor  fibres,  which, 
in  turn,  f^xcite  definite  mu^icles  to  contract;  such  a  mode  of  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  called  a  reflex  action,  and  the  afferent  fibres 
concerned  in  it,  may  he  called  refi.ex  afferent  fibres,  and  the  efferent 
fibres  concerned,  rejlex  efferent  or  rejUx  motor  fibres.  The  entire 
nervous  apparatus  employed  in  these  reflex  actions,  viz.,  the  afferent 
fibres,  the  gray  nervous  centre,  and  the  efferent  fibres,  is  also  spoken 
of  as  an  exrito-motor  nervous  apparatus;  and  the  phenomena  resulting 
from  its  action,  are  named  excito-motor  phenomena,  or  rejlex  aeiMm 
Secondly,  other  afferent  fibres  convey  the  effects  of  impressions  or 
stimuli  upon  them,  to  the  common  sensorium,  and  there  produce  ten- 
sationn  /froper ;  these  are  called  sensortf  afferent  fibres,  or  simply, 
nennorif  fibrtfs. 

There  is  no  anatomical  difference  discernible  between  the  sensory, 
reflex,  and  motor  fibres.  Even  between  the  nerves  of  common  sens^ 
tioii,  and  those  of  the  diff'erent  special  senses,  there  is  no  recognisable 
distinctioTi,  excepting  as  regards  the  comparative  fineness  of  the  fibres 
of  tlie  latter;  but  they  are  connected  with  different  portions  or  masses 
of  the  ^ray  matter  of  the  sensorium.  It  is  presumable  that  the 'differ^ 
ence  in  tin*  functions  of  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  depends  on  the 
direction  in  which,  during  life,  the  effects  of  stimuli  are  pvaeticallT 
made  to  operate,  and  on  the  difference  between  the  parts  to  which 
those  efftrts  are  ultimately  conveyed.  In  a  motor  fibre,  the  stimnlos, 
or  rather  some  state  of  the  nerve-fibre  produced  by  it,  travels  outwards 
to  a  contracting  muscle;  in  an  aff'erent  reflex  fibre,  inwards  to  a  reflex 
nervous  centre;  and  in  a  sensory  fibre,  inwards  to  a  sensitive  nervous 
centre.  iSometimes  in  the  living  body,  a  nerve  is  composed  entirely 
of  efferent  or  motor  fibres;  for  example,  the  sixth  cranial  nerve.  At 
other  times,  a  nerve  is  composed  entirely  of  afferent  fibres;  and  of 
these,  either  the  greater  part  may  be  purely  sensory,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  viz.,  the  optic 
and  auditory  nerves;  or  there  may  be,  with  the  sensory  fibres,  many 
afferent  reflex  fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sensory  branches  of  the 
first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  More  commonly, 
both  efferent  and  afferent  fibres,  that  is  motor,  sensory,  and  reflex,  are 
combine<l  together  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  as  in  the  case  of  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  and  of  all  the  spinal  nerves.  As 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  in  this  last  case, 
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are  separated  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  which  are  always  double,  and 
spring  from  different  points  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  white  nerve-fibres  are  excitable  by  artificial  stimuli,  and  con- 
duct the  effects  produced  by  these  at  and  along  all  parts  of  their 
course;  and  the  gray  matter  likewise  has  the  same  properties.  During 
life,  however,  it  is  the  peripheral  extremities  of  tiie  sensory  and  affer- 
ent reflex  white  fibres,  which  are  chiefly  excitable,  whilst  in  their 
course  up  to  the  sensorium,  they  usually  act  as  conductors  only ;  and, 
again,  it  is  the  central  ends  of  the  motor  fibres,  which  are  chiefly 
excitable,  whilst  in  the  rest  of  their  course  to  the  muscles,  they  usually 
act  as  conductors  only.  But  during  life,  the  white  fibres  have  no 
power,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  completing  a  sensation ;  nor  do  they 
originate,  or  form  the  source  of,  a  motorial  stimulus;  the^e  two  special 
properties  or  forms  of  nervous  excitability,  are  limited  to  the  gray 
matter.  Hence  the  gray  matter  is  said  to  be  more  highly  endowed, 
and  to  constitute  what  are  called  active  nervous  centres.  Besides 
being  concentrated  in  masses,  the  gray  matter  has  a  more  complex 
microscopical  structure,  and  is  more  vascular  than  the  white  matter. 

The  conducting  power  of  motor  nerve-fibres  is  such,  that  it  takes  a 
certain  appreciable  time  for  the  effects  of  a  stimulus  to  travel  along 
them.  The  rate  of  conduction  in  the  frog  has  been  determined  by  the 
following  interesting  experiment  performed  by  Ilelmholz.  An  upright 
blackened  cylinder,  made  to  revolve  so  many  times  in  a  second  by 
clockwork,  named  a  Kymographion^  has*  two  pins  brought  in  contact 
with  its  surface ;  an  upper  one,  attached  to  a  galvanic  apparatus,  serves 
to  record  the  moment  of  entrance  of  an  exciting  current  into  the  upper 
end  of  a  long  nerve;  whilst  a  lower  one,  attached  to  the  muscle  sup- 
plied by  the  nerve,  records  the  moment  and  duration  of  the  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  by  rising  as  the  muscle  contracts,  and  so  describing  a 
curved  line  on  the  cylinder.  The  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  the 
number  of  its  rotations  per  second,  the  length  of  the  line  described  by 
the  lower  pin,  before,  it  begins  to  ascend,  and  finally  the  length  of  the 
excited  nerve,  furnish  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  brought  into  play  along  it;  in 
other  words,  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  nerve-change  through  the 
nerve.  Quite  recently.  Helmholz  has  devised  another,  much  more 
complicated,  but  more  delicate  apparatus,  for  determining  this  rate. 
In  the  motor  nerves  of  the  frog,  at  a  temperature  between  52^  and 
70°,  the  rate  of  conduction  was  found  to  vary  from  81  to  126  feet  per 
second.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  and  in  man,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  rather  more  than  200  feet  per  second.  The  rate  of  motion 
of  an  electrical  current  travelling  along  a  metallic  wire,  has  been 
shown  to  be  462,000,000  feet  per  second.  Light  travels  about  40,000 
miles  in  the  same  period.  The  rate  of  conduction  of  impressions  in 
sensory  nerves,  has  been  calculated  by  Hirsch,  at  about  110  feet  per 
second.  The  same  observer  states  that  the  rate  of  propagation  differs 
in  regard  to  the  nerves  of  touch,  hearing,  and  sight;  but  the  numerical 
results  obtained  by  him  are  variable.  Some  difference,  however,  may 
exist  in  different  nerves,  for  contraction  of  the  iris  in  rabbits  occurs 
quickly  on  irritation  of  the  third  cranial  nerve,  but  more  slowly  after 


irritation  of  the  fifth.  (Bmlge.)  The  rate  of  propagation  is  moreoTftr 
influenceil  by  the  strengtli  of  the  stimulus,  for  powerful  irritulion  of 
the  ganglia  belonging  to  the  so-called  syraputhelic  nerves,  produce* 
sudden  reflex  movements,  althougli  the  norma!  oharacter  of  the  ayni- 

Ciatlietic  is  to  act  more  slowly  under  the  influence  of  moderate  stimn- 
stion. 

It  has  even  been  observed,  in  certain  experiments,  that  mawntH 
contraction  takes  place  more  slowly,  the  more  distant  the  point  flf 
nerve  which  ia  excited;  and  the  amount  of  difference  in  time,  compared 
with  the  difl'erence  between  the  excited  points  of  the  nerve  touched, 
enables  the  rate  of  propagation  to  be  estimated.  The  tffe^tt  of  the 
stimulus  upon  a  muscle  haS  been  shown  to  be  greater,  according  to  the 
length  of  nerve  between  the  point  exciled  and  the  muscle.  Speaking 
generally,  tiie  force  with  which  a  muscle,  excited  through  \Xs  nerte, 
contracts,  is  proportional  to  the  force  or  intensity  of  the  stimulus  ap- 

tilied  to  the  nerve.  When  one  nerve  is  excited,  a  neighboring  nerte 
ying  close  alongside  it,  may  be  affected,  and  so  groups  of  niuscli-a  may 
be  called  into  play.  It'  a  muscle  be  loaded  with  a  certain  weight,  lh« 
commencement  of  contraction,  when  it  is  excited  through  a  nerve,  is 
somewhat  delayed. 

Kerves  have  been  supposed  to  conduct  impressions  after  the  manner 
of  the  propagation  of  vibrations  in  tenac  cords,  or  by  undulntions  in 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  nerve-fibres,  or  through  the  agency  of  ao  im- 
ponderable ether;  but  such  views  are  entirely  speculative. 

Elentrieal  Pkenomeva  in  JVerucs. 

Nerves,  like  muscles,  are  conductors,  though  not  such  good  con- 
ductors, of  electricity ;  like  muscles,  they  have  electrical  current-s  pass- 
ing through  them,  even  through  small  portions  of  them,  during  life, 
when  they  are  in  their  normal  condition,  and  in  a  quiescent  elate; 
and,  lastly,  like  muscles,  they  are  as  excitable  by  electrical  carrent*, 
aa  by  any  other  stimulus.  But  nerve  is  distinguished  from  muscle, 
not  only  by  being  a  feebler  conductor  of  electricity,  but  by  exhibiting 
various  peculiarities  of  behavior,  especially  as  regards  its  intrinsic 
electrical  currents  when  under  the  influence  of  other  extrinsic  exciting 
currents  or  other  stimuli.  The  proper  nifrve-current,  discovered  by 
Oa  Bois-Reymond,  exactly  like  the  muscular  current,  runs  within  the 
nerve,  from  the  interior  to  the  surface;  and  there  is,  by  analogy, 
ground  for  concluding  that,  outside  the  nerve,  it  also  posses,  like  the 
muscular  current, /com  the  surface  to  the  cut  ends;  hence,  in  a  sepfr 
rated  portion  of  nerve,  the  surface  is  positive  and  the  ends  are  neg^ 
tive,  currents,  as  indicated  by  a  galvanometer,  passing  from  the  equa- 
tor in  each  direction,  to  the  ends  of  the  out  piece.  The  nerve-current 
may  be  shown,  ny  placing  a  portion  of  the  divided  sciatic  nerre  of  a 
frog,  still  connected  with  the  leg,  with  its  surface  in  contact  with  oiM 
oosnion  of  the  apparatus  already  described  (p.  1-38),  and  its  cut  end 
with  the  other  cushion.  In  a  completely  separated  portion  of  nerve, 
tbe  current  is  equally  evident,  whether  the  peripheral  or  the  central 

L«o<l  be  brought  against  one  cushion,  whilst  the  surface  touches  tba 
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;her ;  and  the  effect  is  much  increased  by  doubling  the  piece  of  nerve, 
nd  applying  both  cut  ends  to  one  cushion,  and  the  centre  of  the  loop 
>  the  other.     The  nerve  current  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  detect 
dan  the  muscular  current,  being  many  times  weaker ;  but,  as  in  the 
ase  of  that  current,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
)roper  current  of  the  nerve  operated  upon,  or,  as  believed  by  Du  Bois- 
EUymond,  only  a  secondary  derived  current,  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer.     The  nerve  current  ceases  in 
ibe  dead  nerve.     Budge  alone  regards  it  as  an  artificial  current,  of 
doubtfal  existence  in  the  living  nerve;  but  its  presence  is,  by  others, 
universally  admitted.     To  explain  this  electrical  condition  of  the  liv- 
bg  quiescent  nerve,  its  ultimate  molecules  have  been  supposed,  as  in 
the  case  of  muscle,  to  be  either  single  molecules  with  a  peripolar  ar- 
nngemeDt,  that  is  to  say,  with  an  equatorial  positive  band  all  round 
them,  and  with  the  two  extremities  negative  (Diagram  D);  or  else  to 
be  composed  of  a  series  of  double  molecules,  having  their  correspond- 
ing poles  placed  towards  each  other  (Diagram  F,  a).     When  a  nerve 
is  excited  to  action,  its  normal  current,  like  that  of  muscles,  undergoes 
a  diminution,  and  this  takes  place  whether  the  stimulus  be  galvanic, 
or  mechanical,  or  chemical,  such  as  salt  and  strychnia.     This  is  most 
evident,  when  interrupted  electrical  currents  are  used  to  stimulate  the 
nerve,  and  the  muscles  are  tetanized.    According  to  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
the  current  may  even  be  reversed;  and  a  portion  of  a  nerve  so  altered, 
has  its  cut  ends  neutral  or  positive  to  the  longitudinal  surface,  instead 
of  negative.     In  this  condition,  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve  is 
lessened.    The  nerve  regains  its  normal  conditions,  on  being  placed 
for  a  time  between  pieces  of  muscle. 

The  resemblances  between  nerve  and  muscle,  in  regard  to  their 
electrical  currents,  however,  are  not  complete  ;  for  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  a  nerve  is  capable  of  being  altered  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the 
application  of  a  continuous  galvanic  current,  which  we  shall  here  speak 
of  as  the  exciting  current^  to  a  distant  portion  of  the  nerve ;  for,  in 
pnch  case,  the  normal  current  is  altogether  changed,  according  to,  and 
m  obedience  with,  the  direction  of  the  exciting  current.  If,  for  ex- 
anaple,  a  portion  of  a  nerve,  Diagram  E,  1,  a,  is  connected  with  the 
galvanometer,  by  being  placed  on  the  moist  cushions  of  the  apparatus, 
represented  in  Diagram  A,  the  normal  nerve  current  passes  within  the 
portion  of  nerve,  a,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  i.  e.,  from  the  cut 
end  to  the  surface  of  the  nerve.  When  now  a  constant  exciting  cur- 
J^nt  is  applied  to  another  part  of  the  nerve,  by  means  of  a  galvanic 
^11  B,  in  a  direction,  as  marked  by  the  arrow,  6,  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  nerve  current  in  the  part  a,  then  the  strength  of  this  latter 
current  is  increased ;  but  if,  as  shown  in  2,  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
citing current  at  b  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  normal  current  in  a,  then 
the  strength  of  the  latter  is  diminished.  Furthermore,  if,  as  in  3,  a 
portion  of  nerve  is  placed  on  the  cushions,  with  the  points  of  contact 
equidistant  from  its  centre,  so  that  the  normal  nerve  currents  passing 
from  the  middle  or  equator  towards  the  ends  or  poles  of  the  nerve  coun- 
terbalance each  other,  as  is  well  known,  no  effect  is  produced  on  the 
g&l^nometer  needle ;  but  when  an  exciting  current  is  passed,  as  from 
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the  cell  B,  upwards  or  downwards,  through  a  portion  of  the 
at  bj  beyond  the  portion  included  in  the  galvanometrio  oironit 
current  is  immediately  manifested  in  the  part  a,  included  in 


Diagntm  E  exhibits  the  experiments  by  which  an  altered  ouDditioa,  called  eUcbrotomtu,  fg 
prodoeed  in  a  nerve.  1,  a,  portion  of  nerve  placed  on  the  coRhioDf  of  the  galf  anometrie  appai 
which  piece  of  nerve,  the  normal  earrent  paaeef^  •■  shown  by  the  arrow ;  h,  portiott  of  tht  n 
the  apparatns,  stimalated  by  a  eonetant  earrent  from  a  ceil  B,  in  the  direetion  indiaited  I 
arrow,  and  therefore  producing  in  this  part  of  the  nenre  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  am 
responding  with  the  normal  nenre  current  at  a.  The  result  Is  to  increage  the  force  of  the  earret 
a.  2,  a,  as  before ;  b  shows  the  course  of  a  constant  earrent  made  to  pass  from  the  cell  B,  throui 
ing  part  of  the  nerre,  ranning  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  normal  eunrent  prodooad  la  the 
result  Is  to  diminish  the  force  of  this  latter  current  in  a.  8  shows  a  nerre  so  placed  on  the  ei 
no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer  from  the  part  a  ;  but  when  a  constant  enrrtal 
pass  through  the  part  b,  from  the  eell  B,  then  a  current  In  the  same  direction  la  genantsd  ti 
as  shown  by  the  arrow. 

vanometric  circuit,  flowing,  as  shown  by  the  two  arrows,  in  a  c 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  exciting  current.  In  other  w< 
electrical  condition  of  the  whole  piece  of  nerve,  and  not  only  tt 
excited  portion,  is  altered  by  and  obeyB  the  direction  of  the 
current.  To  explain  the  controlling  influence  of  the  exciting 
on  the  normal  nerve  current,  the  molecules  of  the  nerve  are  c 
to  be  thus  afiected.  As  already  stated,  these  are  assumed  t 
the  quiescent  state,  either  peripolar^  Diagram  D,  or  to  be  c 

Diagram  D  (repeated). 


Diagram  D  is  here  repeated,  as  it  shows  the  supposed  peripolar  conditiou  of  the  nerre-molec 
as  that  of  the  muscle-molecules,  on  which  the  normal  current  of  those  tissues  is  said  to  depMM 

of  pairs  of  unipolar  molecules,  with  their  corresponding  pole 
towards  each  other,  Diagram  F,  a;  but  under  the  influence  o: 
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citing  currents,  they  are  supposed  by  Du  Bois-Reymond  to  be  so  acted 
on,  as  to  become  cUpolar,  On  the  former  supposition,  of  the  nerve 
consisting  of  rows  of  single  peripolar  molecules,  a  shifting  or  alteration 
of  their  polarity  is  assumed  to  occur ;  but,  on  the  latter  supposition, 
every  other  molecule  is  imagined  to  undergo  a  change  in  its  polarity, 
or  seems  to  turn  half-way  round,  as  shown  in  6,  Diagram  F.  This  new 
condition  of  the  nerve,  as  regards  the  electrical  state  of  its  molecules, 
is  spoken  of  as  its  electrotonicity. 

Diagram  F. 


Diafram  F  shows  a  farther  Tiew  of  the  ^nppoxed  electrical  oonsUtatloD  of  the  nerre  molecules,  and  also 
of  the  change  In  them,  sappoeed  to  be  produced  In  the  state  of  electrotoDas,  or  the  electrotonic  condition 
of  nerTeii.  a  shows  the  sapposed  double  constitution  of  the  nerre  molecules,  each  pair  making  up  a  com- 
poeite  peripolar  moleenlein  the  normal  nerve,  h  shows  how,  by  the  half  reToIotlon  of  every  other  mole* 
cole,  the  whole  chain  may  obey  the  direction  of  an  exeiting-  current  or  stlmulu*,  and  become  dedroUnic^ 
<.  e..  Its  molecttlee  may  assume  the  electrical  character  of  those  in  any  ordinary  galvanic  clreolt.  The 
arrows  show  the  diredion  of  a  current  outside  such  rows  of  molecules,  as  it  would  pass  through  a  galrano* 

itrie  drenit  connected  wiih  them. 


This  electrotonic  condition  is  so  important,  that  we  are  justified  in 
again  comparing  the  effects  of  electricity  on  muscle  and  nerve,  so  as 
clearly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  this  distinction  between  those  two 
important  tissues.  When  a  muscle  is  excited  to  contract  by  any 
kind  of  stimulus,  its  normal  electrical  current  is  simply  diminished ; 
even  if  the  stimulus  be  itself  electrical,  no  other  result  seems  to  hap- 
pen, and  no  further  alteration  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  muscle 
takes  place.  But  in  regard  to  nerve,  besides  the  diminution  in  the 
proper  nerve  current,  which  takes  place  as  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  stimuli,  the  electrical  stimulus,  when  applied  to  a 
part  of  a  nerve,  by  means  of  a  continuous  galvanic  current,  not  merely 
diminishes  the  normal  current  through  that  part,  but  induces  a  par- 
ticular and  obedient  change  in  the  electrical  polarity  of  the  nerve- 
molecules  of  the  neighboring  parts  also,  and  thus  throws  not  only  the 
excited  portion,  but  the  neighboring  portions  likewise,  above  and 
below,  into  the  electrotonic  state.  It  is  more  marked  when  the  ex- 
citing current  is  strong ;  and  less  so,  the  greater  the  length  of  the 
excited  portion  of  the  nerve.  It  is  also  more  perfect  in  the  portions 
of  nerve  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding  the  part  excited ;  it  be- 
comes weaker,  as  the  distance  from  that  part  increases  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  at  last  it  disappears  in  both  directions,  the  normal 
nerve  current  pursuing  its  usual  course. 

But  not  only  is  the  occurrence  of  electrotonicity  in  a  nerve,  a  character 
which  distinguishes  that  tissue  from  muscle ;  but  what  is  even  more 
important,  certain  changes  in  the  characteristic  physiological  property 
of  the  nerve,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  excitability  to  stimuli,  or  its  con- 
ducting power,  simultaneously  take  place.  Thus,  when  an  exciting 
current,  I)iagram  G,  B,  is  passed  through  a  portion,  a,  of  a  nerve, 
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going  to  a  muscle,  m,  so  as  to  produce  the  eleotrotonio  condition  abofo 
and  below  it,  the  portion,  Oj  of  the  nerve,  lying  outside  the  excited 

Diagram  G. 


Diagram  0  illuRtrateB  the  phenomena  of  an  eleetrotonaa  Mid  efttheleetrotOQna ;  vad  tb»  chaajM  la  tha 
phyniologfcal  prop4>rt7  of  excitability  of  a  nenre,  aecompRnyIng  thone  atstas.  a  la  a  porUoa  of  m  Mftai,  aa^ 
poaed  to  be  dintriboted  to  the  mnwle,  m.  B  la  a  cell  glTing  a  eonataat  current  in  Um  dUmUoii  af  Iha 
arrowfi,  and  paMioK  through,  from  the  anndi*,  or  po^itire  pole  +,  to  the  cathode,  or  ncgiUiTS  pol«  — ^  t 
the  part  of  the  iiiTTe  a.  The  part  of  the  nerve  marked  c,  ia  aaid  to  be  In  the  atata  of  mneieetfrntM 
baa  ita  excitability  dimini»hed ;  the  part  marked  6,  fa  aald  to  be  In  a  atate  of  catkdeetratamtu,  and 
excitability  increaaed.  In  the  portion  of  the  nerre  marked  a,  the  excitability  ia  b«iKhtoB«d  ta  tlM 
borhood  of  the  part  6,  and  lowered  in  the  part  near  e.  Somcwbera  between  b  and  c,imm  point  whan  ■• 
change  In  the  excitability  occnrs. 

part,  'which  is  next  to  the  positive  pole  -f,  and  therefore  behind  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  current,  has  its  excitability  or  its  power  of 
conduction  lessened  or  diminished,  whilst  the  portion,  6,  of  the  nerve 
next  to  the  negative  pole  — ,  and  therefore  in  front  of  the  point  of 
exit  of  the  exciting  current,  shows  an  increase  or  heightening  of  its 
physiological  properties.     In  other  words,  of  the  two   parts  of  the 
nerve  beyond  the  current,  the  part,  (?,  next  the  entering  current,  hss 
its  properties  diminished,  and  the  part,  6,  next  to  the  point  of  exit  of 
the  current,  has  its  properties  heightened.     As  the  positive  pole  of  a 
galvanic  circuit  is  called  the  anode,  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
nerve  near  that  pole  is  called  anelectrotonus,  and  manifests  a  lesaenug 
of  the  excitability;  whilst,  as  the  negative  pole  is. called  eathodef  the 
condition  of  the  nerve  at  that  part,  is  named  caiaeleetrotonu&j  or 
cathelectrotonus,  and  exhibits  a  heightening  of  the  nervous  irritabili^. 
Between  the  two  poles,  a,  the  nerve  is  also  similarly  affected ;  toe 
part  nearest  6,  has  its  excitability  exalted,  and  the  part  nearest  tf,  hss 
it  lowered.     Somewhere  in   this  piece  of  nerve,  is  a  point  where  ne 
change  occurs.     The  position  of  this  point  moves  nearer  to  the  nega* 
tive  pole  of  that  current,  as  the  exciting  current  is  made  stronger, 
until   the  whole  piece  of  nerve,  a,  has   its  excitability  diminished; 
whilst,  as  the  current  is  made  weaker,  this  point  travels  towards  the 
positive  pole  of  the  current,  until  the  excitability  of  the  whole  piece, 
a,  is  hei;;htened.     It  has  further  been  proved  that  the  excitability  or 
conductility  of  an  eloctrotonized  nerve,  is  not  only  lessened  or  height* 
ened  in  intensity,  but  that  it  responds  to  stimuli  generally,  more 
slowly  than  in  the  healthy  nerve.     Moreover,  it  appears  that  a  con- 
stant exciting  current  of  a  certain  strength,  arrests  the  power  of  a 
motor  nerve  to  produce  muscular  contraction  by,  as  it  were,  holding 
in  check  the  effect  of  other  motorial  stimuli  upon  the  nerve.     This 
action  is  called  inhibition^  and  the  current  producing  it,  the  inhibiting 
current.     Lastly,  as  we  shall  immediately  more  particularly  describe, 
an  eX<^i^^  motor  nerve  produces  contractions  in  a  muscle,  not  during 
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the  continuance  of  its  electrotonic  state,  but  only  at  its  commencement 
and  end;  and  it  appears  to  result  from  still  more  intimate  observa- 
tions, made  by  competent  experimenters,  that  contraction  takes  place 
at  the  moment  of  occurrence  of  the  cathelectrotonic  state,  but  at  the 
cessation  of  the  anelectrotonic  state.  The  power  of  producing  these 
contractions  in  a  muscle,  is  therefore  dependent,  not  only  on  the 
strength  of  the  current,  but  is  modified  by  its  particular  direction, 
upwards  or  downwards,  through  the  nerve.  The  change  of  state  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  nerve  fibres  is,  moreover,  sometimes  propagated 
to  neighboring  fibres,  so  as  to  excite  concurrent  movements  or  sensa- 
tions ;  or  it  may  even  extend  to  neighboring  branches,  or  collateral 
nerves.  Thus,  if  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  be  detached  from  the 
spinal  cord,  and  one  of  its  two  chief  branches  (tibial  and  peroneal)  be 
cut  across,  above  the  point  where  it  enters  the  muscles,  and  be  stimu- 
lated by  electricity,  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  other  branch  con- 
tract, owing  to  the  production  of  the  electrotonic  state,  not  only  in 
those  fibres  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  which  belong  to  the  divided 
branch,  but  also  in  those  which  belong  to  the  undivided  branch. 

The  phenomena  produced  by  the  application  of  electrical  currents 
to  motor  nerves,  are  very  complex.  The  effects  are  more  marked,  the 
further  apart,  and  the  more  obliquely  the  poles  are  brought  in  contact 
"with  the  nerve  experimented  upon.  The  chief  facts  hitherto  ob- 
served may  be  thus  summarized.  A  uniform  and  constant  current 
produces  no  muscular  contraction  ;  but  when  very  strong,  as  already 
stated,  it  inhibits  the  effect  of  other  stimuli.  When  a  constant  current 
is  varied  in  its  intensity,  then  contractions  take  place  at  the  moment 
of  variation.  It  is  by  interrupted  currents  that  contractions  are 
normally  produced,  and  these  generally  occur  both  when  the  current 
is  made,  and  interrupted,  or  closed  and  opened,  i.  e.,  as  just  stated,  at 
the  commencement  and  end  of  a  current,  and  not  during  its  steady 
continuance ;  but  these  phenomena  are  not  constant,  as  we  shall  im- 
mediately see.  With  weak  currents,  the  contraction  occurs  at  the 
making,  closure,  or  commencement  of  the  current ;  with  strong  cur- 
rents, at  both  the  making  and  interruption,  i.  e.,  at  both  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  current.  When  these  interruptions  of  the  current  become 
sufiiciently  rapid,  the  muscle  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  constant  con- 
traction, or  is  tetanized.  Descending  and  ascending  currents  passed 
along  the  nerve,  are  otherwise  called  centrifugal  and  centripetal,  or 
direct  and  inverse  currents,  because  the  former  pass  in  the  same 
direction  a^  the  volitional  stimulus,  i,  e.,  from  the  nervous  centre  to 
the  muscle,  while  the  latter  pursue  the  opposite  course.  They  each 
produce  peculiar  effects  in  particular  circumstances,  either  according 
as  the  current  is  weak  or  strong,  or  according  as  the  limb  operated 
upon,  is  attached  to,  or  detached  from  the  body,  or,  lastly,  according 
as  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  more  or  less  perfect. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  Ritter  and  Nobili : 
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Valentin  maintains  that,  with  moderate  currents,  contraction  oocnn 
only  at  the  closure,  or  commencement,  of  the  current,  whether  this  Im 
direct  or  inverse ;  any  other  results,  he  refers  to  the  effects  of  injaiy 
to  the  nerve.  With  stronger  currents,  contractions  occur  at  both  tbi 
commencement  and  the  end,  the  latter  being  the  weaker.  As  regudl 
very  strong  currents,  Valentin's  observations  coincide  with  PAu^'l 
Budge,  however,  has  found  that  very  strong  currents  produce  eo» 
traction,  both  at  the  moment  of  closure  and  opening,  whether  they  k 
direct  or  inverse.  The  different  results  arrived  at  by  equally  nmti 
observers,  indicate  the  necessity  for  yet  further  investigations  in  tUi 
difficult  subject. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  muscular  contractions  are  more  intont, 
the  further  from  the  muscle,  t.  e.,  the  nearer  to  the  nervous  centn, 
the  stimulus  is  applied;  this  proves  either  that  the  nerve  is  more  int 
table  near  its  centre  of  origin,  or  that  the  energy  of  a  nerve  tncrMM 
as  it  is  prop.tgated  onward  {P&ager  and  Budge).  The  latter  view  ii 
adopted  by  PHliger. 

The  electromotive  properties,  or  electrical  carrents,  of  sensory 
nerves,  arc  precisely  identical  with  those  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  h 
likewise  they  present  identical  electrotonic  phenomena ;  hence  an  arga- 
ment  is  derived  in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  both  kinds  of  nerve  fibrei 
may  conduct  impressions  in  each  direction.  But  the  physiological 
reactions  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  somewhat  different.  Thus,  in 
their  case,  the  strength  of  the  current  influences  the  results  ;  a  contina- 
ous  current  causes  continuous  excitement,  instead  of  inteirfering  with 
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the  excitability,  and  so  arresting  its  motorial  effect  on  the  muscles,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  motor  nerves.  When  the  limb  is  separate,  and  the 
sensibility  is  moderate,  pain  is  excited  through  a  sensory  nerve,  only 
at  the  end  of  a  direct  or  centrifugal  current,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  an  inverse  or  centripetal  current,  results  which  are  the  opposite  of 
those  observed  as  regards  the  muscular  contractions  (Pfliiger) ;  lastly, 
a  constant  current  does  not  inhibit  the  sensorial  conducting  power  of 
a  sensory  nerve. 

The  experiments  which  establish  the  numerous  foregoing  facts,  are 
amongst  the  most  difficult  and  refined  in  physiological  science,  and 
clearly  prove  an  intimate  relation  between  the  electrical  state  and  the 
physiological  action  of  the  nerves;  but  at  present,  the  true  relation- 
ship between  these  two  conditions  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  stimulating  a  motor  nerve,  a 
constant  current  produces  no  muscular  contraction,  so  long  as  it  is  of 
uniform  strength,  or  uninterrupted;  but  that  a  variation  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current,  or  an  interruption  of  the  current,  will  produce 
contraction.  Now,  the  result  of  applying  any  stimulus,  whether  me- 
chanical, chemical,  or  electrical,  to  a  nerve,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  normal,  or  usual  nerve  current ;  and  such  a 
diminution  or  variation  in  the  current,  it  is  allowable  to  suppose,  may 
determine  the  muscular  contraction.  Again,  when  a  nerve  is  excited 
by  an  electrical  current,  and  thrown  into  an  electrotonic  state,  we 
have  an  alteration  in  the  static  current,  and,  besides  this,  a  new  one 
established  in  its  stead;  but  contractions  only  take  place  at  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  the  electrotonic  state,  not  during  its  continu- 
ance— that  is  to  say,  at  the  interruption  of  the  current.  If,  therefore, 
by  any  process  taking  place  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  gray  matter, 
such  momentary  electrotonic  states  may  be  produced,  contractions 
would  necessarily  occur  when  it  was  established,  or  when  it  was  inter- 
rupted. Such  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  nerve  substance  is, 
however,  at  present  hypothetical.  The  possibility  of  some  internal 
change,  of  an  electrical  character,  in  a  living  tissue,  influencing  the 
excitability  of  a  nerve,  and  so  making  the  muscles  supplied  by  that 
nerve  to  contract,  is  proved  by  the  interesting  experiment  of  causing 
the  muscles  of  the  so-called  rfieoscopic  limb  of  a  frog,  to  contract,  by 
means  of  the  stimulus  of  the  altered  electrical  currents  of  the  muscles 
of  another  frog's  limb.  The  rheoscopic  frog's  limb  consists  of  the 
hinder  limb  of  a  frog,  denuded  of  its  skin,  and  cut  off  just  above  the 
knee,  but  having  the  whole  length  of  the  sciatic  nerve  preserved  un- 
injured, and  still  connected  with  the  detached  leg.  Such  a  limb, 
sometimes  also  called  galvanoscopic^  serves,  when  insulated  by  being 
laid  on  a  piece  of  glass,  for  the  various  experiments  on  the  motor 
properties  of  the  nerve ;  for  the  muscles  contract  when  the  nerve  is 
pinched,  scratched,  irritated  with  saline  solutions  or  acids,  or  when  it 
is  electrified,  in  which  latter  case  the  current  must  be  made  to  pass, 
not  directly  across  the  nerve,  but  along  some  appreciable  portion  of 
its  length.  But  the  experiment  to  which  allusion  is  made  above,  con- 
sists in  laying  the  projecting  portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve — of  course 
uninjured — upon  the  muscles  of  another  frog's  leg,  and  stimulating 
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tbose  muBcles  to  contract,  by  galvanizing  their  motor  neires  at  such 
a  distance  from  them,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  part  of  tLe 
exciting  electrical  current  can  directly  reach  those  muscles.  When 
this  is  ilone,  the  muscles  contract,  and,  as  ive  already  know,  this  ia 
accompanied  by  disturbances,  i.  e..  by  intermittent  diminutions  in  their 
normal  current;  and  hence,  in  consequence  of  these  varintions,  they 
encite  the  nerve  of  the  rheoscopic  limb,  which  is  resting  upon  cbetn, 
and  Ihia,  in  turn,  causes  contractions  in  the  muscles  of  that  limb. 
Here,  then,  is  an  example  of  a  nerve  excited,  so  as  to  cause  contrac- 
tions of  its  muscles,  by  the  agency  of  electrical  currents  occurring  in 
a  living  tissue,  viz.,  in  the  muscles  of  another  frog's  leg.  To  succeed 
in  this  experiment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nerve  of  the  rheoscopic 
limb  be  placed,  not  merely  across  the  contracting  muscles,  but  oblique- 
ly or  longitudinally  for  some  little  distance  upon  them.  A  very 
powerful  exciting  battery  may  be  made,  by  placing  a  chain  of  skinned 
frog's  legs  one  upon  another. 

Dr.  Radcliffe,  whose  opinion  on  the  passive  nature  of  muscular  con- 
traction has  been  elsewhere  mentioned,  supposes  that  the  eleetromotivt 
condition  of  the  nervous  molecules,  is  not  dependent  on  the  existence 
within  them,  of  current  electricity,  or  continuous  internal  currents, 
but  rather  upon  a  Btatic  form  of  electricity.  The  current  established 
through  the  galvanometer,  by  a  portion  of  nerve,  he  believes  to  be 
only  an  induced  current;  and,  to  explain  it,  he  supposes  that  nerves, 
or  iheir  nerve  fibres,  consist  of  two  sets  of  electrical  molecules — tn 
external  or  mperfieial  set,  having  their  surfaces  potitive,  and  a  central 
or  axial  set,  having  their  surfaces  negative.  He  further  believes  that 
the  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  obvious  nerve  current,  when  a  mus- 
cle is  in  action,  justifies  the  supposition  that  muscular  contraction 
may  depend,  not  on  a  direct  stimulation  of  its  fibres  by  the  nerve 
current,  or  on  a  disturbance  of  the  muscular  current,  but  on  the  8U»- 

Eension  or  absence  of  the  static  currents,  which  are  present  in  inactive, 
nt  living,  nerve  and  muscle.  The  relaxed  state  of  the  muscle,  he 
believes  to  be  maintained  by  the  pretence  of  the  static  current.  The 
rigor  mortis,  he  likewise  supposes  to  depend  on  a  similar  cessation  of 
these  currents.  He  also  explains  the  electrotonic  phenomena  of  ex- 
'  nerves,  in  accordance  with  hia  peculiar  views, 


^^d: 
^^^1 


Nerve  Force, 


^^^Tho  phenomena  which  take  place  in  nerve  fibres  and  nerve  celU, 
when  excited  to  action  by  any  stimulus,  hnve  led  lo  the  supposition 
Uwt  there  is  manifested  within  them  at  such  times,  a  peculiar  force, 
which  is  called  the  nerve  force,  or  vi»  nervota,  just  as  the  electric  and 
tnagnetic  phenomena  produced  in  electric  or  galvanic,  ami  magnetic 
i^paratuB,  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  an  electrical  and  magnetic 
force,  called  either  electricity  or  magnetism.  Three  difl'erent  views 
ar«  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  this  nerve  force.  By  some,  it 
is  regarded  as  a  special  force,  proper  to  living  nerve  substance,  a  vitttt 
JfBne  wholly  different,  even  in  kind,  to  any  other  force  in  nature.      By 

ujgl^f^  it  has  been  considered  to  be  the  same  as  electricity,  or  a  mer« 
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K)dification  of  it.  A  third  view  supposes  it  to  be  a  special  form  of 
tke  common  force  of  nature,  correlated  to  electricity,  and,  through  it, 
0  all  the  other  forms  of  that  force. 

In  considering  these  views,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
lie  many  reasons  why  the  physiological  energy  of  nerve  substance,  or 
wrre  force,  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  different  from  electricity. 
Erst,  if  it  were  electricity,  it  would  be  conductible  along  a  piece  of 
wpper  or  other  metallic  conductor;  whereas,  if  a  nerve  be  divided,  and 
its  cut  ends  be  connected,  by  laying  a  piece  of  metal  wire  between 
them,  the  one  portion  of  the  nerve  does  not  act  when  the  other  portion 
is  excited ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  nerve  force  cannot  pass  along  the 
vetal  wire.     Nerve  fibres,  or  nerve  cells,  are  the  only  structures  along 
which  the  nerve  force  can  be  propagated.     Secondly,  cold  diminishes 
Ae  conducting  power  of  nerves,  for  the  nerve  force ;  whereas  it  in- 
cretses  the   conducting   power    of  solids   or   fluids,    for   electricity. 
Thirdly,  the  crushing  of  a  nerve,  or  tying  it  tight,  and  afterwards 
loosening  it,  interferes  with  the  future  passage  of  the  nerve  current ; 
whereas  the  mere  bruising  of  a  wire,  does  not  stop  electricity  from 
pissing  through  it.     It  may  be,  however,  that  the  case  of  an  injured 
nenre,  should  rather  be  compared  with  that  of  a  compound  telegraph 
wirepin  which  the  internal  copper  conducting  wires  are  broken,  whilst 
the  outer  supporting  coils  and  coverings  of  iron  wire,  rope,  and  gutta- 
percha, are  uninjured.     Fourthly,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
nerve  current  travels  at  an  extraordinarily  slow  rate,  as  compared  with 
that  of  electricity.     Lastly,  from  careful  experiments  performed  by 
Pfliiger,  it  appears  that  the  nerve  force  increases  in  power,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  nerve  excited  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  effect  in  causing 
muscular  contraction  is  greater,  the  further  from  the  muscle,  or  the 
nearer  to  the  nervous  centre,  the  nerve  is  excited  ;  and  so,  in  the  reflex 
•ction  of  nerves,  the  nearer  to  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerve  the 
stimulus  is  applied,  the  greater  the  effect.     It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  either  the  nerve  force  gathers  strength  as  it  passes  along  a  nerve, 
or  excites  the  development  of  additional  nerve  force  as  it  travels  along. 
This  peculiarity  distinguishes  it  from   electricity,  which  has  no  such 
PO'^er  of  exciting  new  force  within  a  conductor,  but  rather  tends 
P«dually  to  become  itself  exhausted.     From  these  various  facts,  it 
Vpears  safe  to  conclude  that  nerve  force  is,  at  least,  something  differ- 
^^^  from  electricity ;  and  a  force  so  far  peculiar  to  living  animals,  and 
^  specially  organized  living  tissues  in  animals,  viz.,  to  nerve  cells  and 
^^e  fibreSj  that  it  cannot  be  manifested,  conducted,  or  propagated, 
^^^pting  in  and  through  those  tissues.     There  remain,  however,  the 
'"^her  important  questions,  whether,  and  in  what  manner,  it  is  related, 
Correlated,  to  electricity,  and  through  it  to  the  common  force  of 
^^re.     It  has  been  shown  by  the  physicist  that  mechanical  force, 
^^ucing  motion,  is  correlated  with  and  convertible  into  heat,  heat 
^   chemical  force,  chemical  force  into  electrical  force,  and  electrical 
^    magnetic  force ;  moreover,  that  each  of  these  is  correlated,  and 
Avertible  into  the  other,  or,  indeed,  any  one  of  them  into  any  other, 
tieing  thus  interchangeable.     Now,  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  force 
-itig  in  a  nerve,  is  identical  with  electrical  force,  nor  yet  a  peculiar 
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kind  of  electricity,  nor  even  plivsically  induced  by  it,  as  maeneth 
may  be;  but  that,  in  the  special  action  of  a  living  nerve,  a  force 
generated,  peculiar  to  thiit  tissue,  which  is  so  correlated  with  electi 
ity,  that  an  equivalent  of  the  one  may,  in  some  yet  unknown  manot 
excite,  give  rise  to,  or  even  be  converted  into,  the  other.      In 
concatenation  of  the  several  forces  of  nature,  physical  and  vital,  the 
force  acting  in  a  nerve  may  also  be  correlated  with  chemical   force, 
with  the  beat  developed  in  the  muscle,  and  even  with   the  peculiar 
molecular  motions  which  produce  muscular  contraction,   and  all  tl 
accompanying  physical  or  mechanical  consequences.     Indeed,  as  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  human  mind  to  suppose  that  the  quatitiijr 
force,  like  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  existing  order  of  nature,  r( 
mains  the  same,  and  is  never  lost  or  annihilnted,  some  such  notion  of 
the  interchange  of  inorgunic  into  organic,  and  of  organic  into  io( 
ganic  force,  must  be  entertained.     On  this  view,  the  nerve  force  is, 
it  were,  nourished  from  physical  force,  as  the  living  substance  of  thsj 
nervous  tissues  is  fed  from  the  inorganic  materials  of  the  dead  worl' 
The  nerve  force  here  spoken  of,  is,  nowever,  merely  that  which 
free  in  the  exercise  of  the  properties  of  excitability  and  conductiiity, 
in  both  sensory  and  motor  nerves.     But,  as  already  stated,  we  nin^t 
leave  unsolved  the  mystery  oi  Herniation  and  conscioumem,  as  endow- 
ments of  living  matter,  even  when  these  are  manifested  in  their  simplest 
forms,  in  animals ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  higher  mental  faculties,  we 
only  recognize  the  co-operation  of  the  same  nerve  force,  as  one  ne 
sary  physiological  condition  of  all  such  psychical  phenomena  in  u 

The  particular  functiona  performed  by  the  nervous  system,  are,  i 
already  stated,  first,  those  of  genmtion  common  and  spteial.  Secortdlj; 
the  regulation  of  nil  the  movements  of  the  animal  body,  whether  the* 
be  reflex,  emotional,  ideational,  or  volitional ;  or  whether  they  appertai 
to  the  animal,  or  to  the  vegetative  functions,  such  as  the  movement 
of  respiration,  those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  motions  of  ih 
heart  and  bloodvessels.  Thirdly,  the  nervous  system  is  that  part  t 
the  frame,  through  the  agency  of  which,  all  mental  inanifest&tiMI 
occur.  Lastly,  (he  nervous  system  influences  the  nutritive  funciioa 
of  the  body,  either  solely  by  its  effects  on  the  minuter  bloodveoseb 
or,  perhaps  also,  by  some  special  control  over,  or  interference  witk 
the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion. 

In  the  lowest  animals,  as  we  shall  see,  the  nervous  system  dismppearKJ 
and  hence  all  their  functions,  whether  animal  or  vegetative,  a 
formed,  so  far  as  wo  can  at  present  discern,  independently  of  ■ 
substance. 

In  man  and  the  higher  animals,  not  only  are  both  the  animal  aai 
vegetative  functions  placed,  more  or  less,  under  the  control  of  thn  ni 
TQUS  sysK^ni,  but  the  anatomical  connections  between  the  diflerc 
part*  of  this  system  are  exceedingly  numerous  aud  intricate,  and  l_ 
phyNiologiual  relation  between  the  most  distant  parts  proportional! 
intimate.  Moreover,  the  paths  and  centres  concerned  in  the  funotioa 
of  setinatioD,  reflex  and  other  motions,  and  psychical  acta,  are  so  strol 
.turally  associated,  that  all  parts  of  the  body  arc  more  or  less  in  sya 
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ipathj  with  each  other;  and  even  the  vegetative  organs,  though  pro- 
vided with  their  own  nervous  apparatus,  may  be  so  affected  through 
the  irritation  of  distant  parts,  that  a  strong  light  applied  to  the  eye^ 
will  cause  vomiting,  and  an  emotion  or  desire  will  create  palpitation 
of  the  heart.  So  widely  diffused,  indeed,  are  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
sation, regulated  motion,  and  psychical  action  in  the  body,  that  it  is 
easier,  instead  of  describing  these  functions  in  strictly  physiological 
order,  to  treat  of  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. To  prepare  the  way  for  such  an  account,  we  must  first  give  a 
description  of  this  system. 

THE   STRUCTURE   OP   THE    NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

The  nervous  system  in  man,  includes  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Tha  former  consists  of  a 
central  part,  composed  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cordy  often  designated 
together,  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  and  of  a  peripheral  part,  composed 
of  nerves  which  spring  from  the  brain  and  cord,  and  are  named  the 
cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  The  sympathetic  nervous  system  consists 
of  numerous ^an^/ta,  connecting  nerve  cords,  and  branches  or  nerves; 
it  is  joined,  by  numerous  short  cords,  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

2%«  CerebrO' Spinal  Nervous  System. 

The  protected  position  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  and  the  spinal  canal,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  the 
nerves  escape  from  those  cavities,  have  been  already  described  (pp. 
27,  80,  Figs.  9  and  12);  and  the  position  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  in 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  is  mentioned  at  pp.  35,  36,  and  is  further 
illustrated  in  Fig.  62. 

The  three  protective  membranes  which  cover  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  viz.,  the  fhrous  membrane  or  dura  mater,  the  serous  membrane 
or  arachnoid,  and  the  vascular  membrane  or  pia  mater,  have  also  been 
mentioned.  The  dura  mater  protects  the  brain  and  cord,  forms  sup- 
porting partitions  between  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  furnishes  sheaths  to  the 
several  cranial  and  spinal  nerves ;  it  likewise  assists  in  forming  venous 
channels  or  sinuses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  blood  returning  from 
the  brain;  in  the  cranium,  it  acts  as  an  internal  periosteum.  The 
arachnoid,  like  other  serous  membranes,  is  a  doubled  membrane  form- 
ing a  closed  sac,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  such  motions  of 
the  brain  and  cord,  as  are  inevitable  in  changes  of  their  position,  or 
of  the  state  of  their  circulation.  The  spinal  cord  is  specially  supported 
by  a  long  duplicature  of  the  arachnoid,  with  fibrous  tissue  in  it,  on 
each  side,  named  the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  Fig.  60,  t.  Between 
the  arachnoid  and  the  innermost  membrane,  or  pia  mater  of  the  brain 
and  cord,  are  certain  spaces  filled  with  fluid,  the  subarachnoid  fluid, 
which  is  said  to  support  the  great  nervous  centres  as  in  a  hydrostatic 
apparatus.  Its  usual  quantity  is  about  two  ounces,  but  this  varies  in 
certain  circumstances;  in  cases  of  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  head, 
it  is  all  absorbed ;  whereas,  in  wasting  of  the  brain,  it  is  increased  to 
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as  much  as  twelve  ounces.  In  the  more  slightly  varyioff  conditions  of 
the  circulation  in  the  cranium,  its  quantity  no  doubt  is  perpetaaHy 
changing;  for  when  it  escapes  in  fractures  of  the  skull,  or  in  injuries 
of  the  spine,  it  is  very  rapidly  reproduced.  It  may  also  readily  de- 
scend into,  and  ascend  from,  the  spinal  canal ;  and  thus,  or  by  alMorp- 
tion,  may  regulate  the  degree  of  pressure  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
When  suddenly  withdrawn,  great  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  ensues,  but  these  are  restored  as  it  is  reproduced.  Pressure  on 
the  brain  causes  sleep,  torpor,  or  coma;  and  the  absorption  of  this 
fluid  may,  to  a  certjiin  degree,  remove  the  effects  of  pressure.  The 
pia  mater  is  chiefly  formed  of  a  congeries  of  small  arteries,  which  here 
ramify  and  subdivide,  before  entering  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  cen- 
tres. The  supply  of  blood  to  these  organs  is  very  large,  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  one-flfth  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body,  thoudi 
the  weight  of  the  encephalon  is  only  about  one-fortieth  of  the  weight 
of  the  body.  The  peculiarities  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  cranium,  and 
the  regular  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  will  be 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Circulation.  Ligature  of  the  great 
vessels  of  the  neck  is  <[uickly  fatal,  unless  some  collateral  vessels  con- 
tiiine  to  carry  blood  into  the  cranium.  The  snake  charmers  of  India, 
sometimes  produce,  as  a  trick  upon  themselves  or  others,  stupor  and 
rigidity,  by  pressing  below  the  base  of  the  skull,  probably  by  arresting 
the  circulation  through  the  brain.  Rupture  of  the  heart,  or  of  the 
aorta,  is  followed  by  in^jtant  death,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain.  Syncope,  or  loss  of  consciousness  and  voluntary 
powtT,  is  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  cerebral  functions,  owing  to 
a  deficient  action  of  the  heart.  A  decapitated  head  certainly  may  ex- 
hibit, for  a  time,  reflex  movements;  but  it  cannot  be  known  whether, 
an<l  for  how  long,  it  retains  sensibility. 

The  entire  human  brain,  well  named  the  encephalon  {iv  in,  and 
xiifu/.r,^  the  head),  is  a  solid  but  soft  organ,  which  weighs,  on  an  aver- 
age, in  the  female,  about  forty-four,  and  in  the  male,  about  fifty 
ounces ;  ranging  in  the  female,  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-seven  ounces, 
and  in  the  male,  from  forty-two  to  sixty-ounces.  The  mean  difference 
between  the  male  and  female  brain  is  about  five  ounces.  The  brain 
bears  a  general  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  this  prob- 
ably explains  the  greater  weight  of  the  male  brain ;  for  in  eighty-one 
males,  the  proportion  of  the  brain  to  the  body,  was  found  to  be  as  1 
to  3<).»'),  and  in  eighty-two  females,  very  nearly  the  same,  vix.,  as  1  to 
30.4G.  These  were  from  persons  who  had  died  from  exhausting  dis- 
eases. The  average  proportion  of  the  brain  to  the  healthy  body  is 
about  1  to  41.  The  brain  grows  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh  year,  and 
at  the  eighth  year  appears  to  reach  nearly  its  full  size;  then  a  slighter 
increase  is  observable  up  to  the  twentieth  year,  and  even  a  slow  aug- 
mentation up  to  about  forty  years ;  after  fifty  years,  there  is  a  slow 
diminution  in  weight,  it  is  said  of  about  one  ounce  for  each  decennial 
period. 

In  extreme  cases,  the  brain  has  reached  the  weight  of  sixty-five 
ounces.  (Cuvier's  brain  weighed  upwards  of  sixty-four  ounces.)  In 
idiots,  the  brain  is  small,  having  been   found   to  weigh  from   about 
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twenty-five  ounces  to  as  low  as  ten  ounces,  in  a  female,  forty-two 
years  of  age ;  and  eight  and  a  half  ounces  in  an  idiot  boy,  twelve 
years  old ;  this  is  the  smallest  idiot  brain  on  record.  The  propor- 
tionate weight  of  the  brain  to  the  body,  in  idiots,  has  been  found  as 
low  as  1  to  144.  The  weight  of  the  brain  varies  in  the  races  of  man- 
kind, chiefly,  however,  it  would  seem,  in  harmony  with  their  stature ; 
for  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  cranium,  which  is  a  fair  indication  of 
the  size  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  European,  on  an  average,  measures 
about  80  cubic  inches,  is,  in  the  large-bodied  negro,  about  70  cubic 
inches ;  in  the  smaller  Bush  tribes,  about  60  cubic  inches ;  and  in  the 
Hindoos,  also  of  diminutive  stature,  though  of  fine  organization,  it  is 
said  to  be  as  low  as  47  cubic  inches. 

The  entire  bi:ain,  or  encephalon,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  two  parts, — 
an  anterior  upper  part,  much  larger,  called  the  cerebrum  or  brain 
proper^  Fig.  12,  d,  and  a  smaller  posterior  and  inferior  part,  called 
the  little  brain  or  cerebellum^  b.  Besides  these,  there  are  certain  con- 
necting parts  at  the  base,  constituting  the  cerebral  peduncleSy  the  pans 
Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
are  supported  at  their  base,  on  certain  stalk-like  parts  called  pedun- 
cles, from  which  a  sort  of  main  stalk,  formed  by  the  medulla  oblongata, 
is  prolonged  out  of  the  cranium  into  the  spinal  canal,  forming  the  spinal 
cord.  The  spinal  cord,  c,  is  a  cylindrical  mass  of  nervous  substance, 
which  extends  from  the  opening  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  down  to 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where 
it  becomes  pointed,  c,  and  terminates  in  a  slender  membranous  fila- 
ment, which  runs  downwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
canal  in  the  sacrum.  The  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord  upwards 
within  the  cranium,  towards  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, is  named  the  medulla  oblongata,  Fig.  60,  m;  it  is  of  a  pyra- 
midal form,  having  its  base  turned  upwards,  and  measures  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Just  above  the  medulla  oblongata,  in 
front,  is  a  broad  transverse  band  of  nervous  substance,  called,  after 
an  old  anatomist,  the  pons  Varolii ;  this  extends  laterally  into  the 
cerebellum.  Issuing  from  above  the  pons,  are  the  stalks  or  peduncles 
of  the  cerebrum ;  these  are  continuous  upwards  with  the  cerebrum, 
and  downwards,  through  the  pons,  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
cord.  The  cerebellum,  Figs.  12  and  60,  b,  is  also  connected  by 
peduncles,  with  the  back  part  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  the  pons  and 
the  medulla ;  thus  its  inferior  peduncles  attach  it  to  the  medulla,  its 
middle  peduncles  are  formed  by  the  lateral  extensions  of  the  pons, 
and  its  superior  peduncles  join  it  to  the  back  of  the  cerebral  peduncles. 

Supposing  the  entire  brain  or  encephalon  to  weigh  fifty  ounces,  the 
cerebrum  would  weigh  about  forty-four  ounces,  the  cerebellum  five 
ounces,  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  one  ounce.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum  is  therefore  about  1  to 
8.8.  In  early  life,  the  cerebellum  is  much  less  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cerebrum,  the  ratio  between  the  two  being  then  as  1  to  13 
or  15.  The  cerebellum  acquires  its  maximum  weight  between  twenty- 
five  and  forty  years  of  age ;  its  rate  of  increase,  after  fourteen,  is  pro- 
portionately greater  in  the  female.     In  idiots*  brains,  owing  to  the 
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vant  of  development  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum  in  disproportiit 
ately  large,  the  ratio  having  been  found  to  be  about  1  to  4,  or  eveaii 
low  as  1  to  2.6.  The  spinal  cord  weighs  usually,  on  an  average, « 
ounce  and  a  half ;  its  proportion  to  the  encephalon  is  therefore  abM 
1  to  33.  The  following  numbers  have  been  stated  by  Bonrgei7,ir 
represent  the  relative  vieights  of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervotu  Mf 
tres  in  man :  the  cerebrum,  170 ;  the  cerebellum,  21 ;  and  the  ped» 
cles,  and  certain  parts  connected  with  them,  named  the  corpora  itririi 
and  optic  thalami,  with  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  medulla  oblongit^ 
13.  The  whole  encephalon  is  thus  supposed  to  be  divided  into  SM 
parts. 

The  cerebrum. — In  considering  further  the  structure  of  the  giHt 
nervous  centres,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  primary  fact,  tkil 
they  are  composed,  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  pons,  medulla  oblonoU, 
and  spinal  cord,  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  applied  to,  and  unitM  to- 
gether, in  various  ways,  alonff  the  middle  line.  Thus,  the  cerebra 
Itself,  Fig.  57,  is  composed  of  two  lateral  halves,  called  the  etnM 

Fig.  67. 
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hemispJierei,  a,  a,  which  are  united  together,  at  the  bottom  of  a  dtff 
fissure,  named  the  longitudinal  fiiture,  by  a  thick  transverse  band  oi 
nervous  substance,  called  the  corpus  callotum,  which,  however,  pu*'^ 
across,  between  the  hemispheres,  in  only  a  certain  middle  portion  o' 
their  extent,  so  that  the  latter,  as  shown  on  a  horizontal  section,  Fi^ 
58,  a,  a,  are  completely  separate,  in  front  and  behind  it.  It  ia  >l 
this  longitudinal  fissure  that  the  fa1x  cerebri.  Fig.  9,f,  dips  dovtS- 
whilst  the  tentorium  is  plnced  horizontally,  between  the  hinder  pa* 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellar 
At  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  its  hemispheres  are  further  connected  bj 
their  respective  peduncles,  which  are  themselves  united  together  in  tb< 
middle  line.  Within  the  hemispheres,  and  between  the  corpoB  calloW 
above  and  the  diverging  peduncles  below,  are  certain  eavitiea  in  tb> 
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Slterior  of  the  cerebrnm,  called  the  ventriclea;  these  cavities  are  roofed 
to,  *8  it  were,  by  the  snbstatice  of  the  hemispheres,  and  by  the  corpus 
fiilossm,  and  are  also  closed  helow  by  the  diverging  pedanclea,  at  the 
■dea  by  the  hemispheres,  and  in  front  by  nervous  substance  passing 
dxrn  from  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  peduncles ;  but  posteriorly,  they 
■n  open,  so  as  to  communicate  vrith  tlie  surface,  and  admit,  into  the 
interior  of  the  ventricles,  an  extension  of  the  vascular  covering  of  the 
tmn,  or  pia  mater,  together  with  many  large  bloodvessels. 

Fig.  58. 
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Each  cerebral  hemisphere  is  described  as  consisting  of  certain  parts 
called  lobei,  which  were  formerly  named  anterior  or  frontal,  middle  or 
fmttal,  and  pottenor  or  oecipital.  The  anterior  lobe  was  said  to  be 
Mpir&ted  from  the  middle,  by  a  deep  fissure,  seen  on  the  side  of  the 
mxia,  named  the  Sylvian  fissure,  but  the  limits  between  the  middle 
ud  posterior  lobes  were  arbitrarily  fixed  by  different  anatomists,  ac- 
wding  to  their  position  in  regard  to  the  cerebellum.  Certain  well- 
"wrked  fissures,  which  have  been  observed  on  the  outer  and  inner  sur- 
fKe  of  the  hemispheres,  serve  however  to  divide  its  mass  more  defi- 
nitely Into  such  lobes.  For  example,  one  long  fissure,  called  the  fissure 
.  ^tfltelando  (see  description  of  Fig.  57),  passes  obliquely  forwards,  from 
■  little  distance  behind  the  vertex,  and  separates  an  anterior  or  frontal 
f'pon  from  a  middle  or  parietal  region,  the  former  nearly  correspond- 
ing vith  the  frontal  lobe,  but  including  a  small  portion  of  the  parietal 
lobe.  Further  back,  another  fissure,  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
^isphere  (see  description  of  Fig.  59),  and  called  the  internal  perpen- 
^'^lar  figgure,  marks  off  a  posterior  lobe  or  region,  which  is  now  de- 
•^bed  as  the  occipital  lobe.  Below  that,  on  the  under  and  inner  sur- 
lue  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  hemisphere,  is  a  horizontal  fissure,  called 
'"*jiwttr«  of  the  hippoeampiu;  this  separates  the  occipital  lobe  above, 
from  the  lowest  portion  of  the  middle  lobe,  now  named  the  temporal 
^,  which  is  further  separated,  on  the  outer  surfaoe  of  the  hemisphere, 
from  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  by  the  Sylvian  fissure.     On  open* 
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iDg  out  the  Sylvian  fii^sure,  a  fifth  lobe  is  seen,  named  the  central  Ui 
or  islnnd  of  Rett.  Of  these  lobes  in  the  perfect  human  brain,  tkt, 
frontal  is  the  largest,  the  temporal  and  parietal  are  next  in  siie,  thq., 
the  occipital,  and,  lastly,  the  central  lobe  is  the  smallest.  EuJi  4> 
these  lobes  has  its  surface  moulded  into  numerous  tortuous  and 

Fig.  69. 
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plicated  elevations  of  the  cerebral  substance,  which  hare  been  d 
the  gi/ri  or  convolutiont ;  these  are  marked  off  from  each  other  liyw 
ondary  winding  fissures  called  aulei.  Must  of  these  convolntioni  lint  1 
long  since  been  separately  described  and  named  by  Flourent  i*i  -i 
others,  but  a  more  systematic  account  of  them  has  been  recently  ^nt  ; 
by  Oratiolet,  in  their  respective  groups  of  frontal,  parietal,  temponli 
occipital,  and  central.  The  convolutions  of  each  lobe  are  eomiectal 
together  at  the  bottom  of  the  sulci,  and  also  more  or  less  at  their enJt 
So  also  the  different  lobes  of  the  hemispheres  are  not  distinctly  senriJ 
from  each  other,  but  are  united  at  the  bottom  of  the  divisional  fistoM 
and  nlso  round  the  ends  of  these  fissures.  On  the  outer  surfMe* 
each  hemisphere  in  the  human  brain,  owing  to  the  absence  of  thctt 
ternal  part  of  the  so-called  perpendicular  fissure  which  existB  tnoreff 
less  marked  in  the  Quadrumana  generally,  the  line  of  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  parietal  and  temporal  areas  or  lobes  in  front,  and  the  OWf 
itnl  lobe  behind,  is  obliterated  by  many  sinuous  bridges  of  nertM* 
substance,  called  the  connecting  convolutions.  The  general  plu  ■ 
the  convolutions  in  the  two  hemispheres  is  the  same;  but,  in  point* 
detail,  there  is  a  want  of  exact  symmetry,  a  character  which  seeiMt* 
be  associated  with  a  higher  development  of  any  given  type  of  C(* 
brum. 
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From  the  preceding  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  free  convo- 
luted surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  of  enormous  extent,  in 
comparison  with  the  small  surfaces,  which  are  connected  below  with 
the  peduncles,  and  across,  from  side  to  side,  with  the  corpus  callosum. 
This  free  surface,  indeed,  occupies  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  hemispheres  corresponding  with  the  parts  turned  towards 
the  longitudinal  fissure;  it  extends  likewise  all  over  the  outer  surface, 
and  over  the  base,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small  part 
connected  with  the  peduncles.  It  corresponds  with  the  internal  sur- 
faces of  the  frontal,  temporal,  and  parietal  bones,  with  a  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  tentorium. 

The  whole  of  this  highly  complex  free  surface  of  the  hemispheres, 
'which  appear  like  efflorescences  upon  the  summit  of  a  stalk.  Fig.  59,  d, 
is  composed  essentially  of  cineritious  or  gray  nervous  matter,  here 
named  the  corfiVaZ  substance,  Fig.  58,  6,  consisting  chiefly  of  nerve  cells, 
but  also  traversed  by  a  number  of  very  fine  white  fibres,  and  extremely 
well  supplied  with  bloodvessels.  The  two  principal  purposes  fulfilled 
by  the  superficial  position  of  the  gray  matter,  and  by  the  great  compli- 
cation of  its  surface,  are  that  of  allowing  a  more  perfect  communication 
"with  the  numerous  fibres  connected  with  it,  and  that  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  gray  nervous  matter  within  a  comparatively 
small  space;  moreover,  this  large  surface  facilitates  the  free  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  blood  to  the  important  gray  cortical  substance  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  surface  of  the  human  cerebrum  has  been  computed  by 
Baillarger  to  be  equal  to  about  670  square  inches.  The  thickness  of 
the  cortical  substance  is  usually  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch;  but  this 
varies,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  sulci,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
height  of  the  convolutions;  in  both  these  respects,  the  adult  human 
brain  exceeds  that  of  the  infant,  or  of  the  aged;  and  a  deficiency  in 
both,  has  been  observed  in  idiots,  and  in  the  less  civilized  races  of  men. 
The  color  and  structure  of  the  cortical  substance  are  not  uniform  in 
its  whole  depth ;  but  it  presents  three  different  zones,  viz.,  an  outer  pale 
zanej  in  which  two  narrower  ones  may  be  recognized;  a  middle  grayish 
zone^  and  an  internal  reddish-yellow  zone,  in  which  four  narrow  ones, 
two  reddish-yellow,  and  two  white,  may  be  discerned,  thus  making 
seven  zones,  or  layers,  in  all.  The  nerve  cells,  also  arranged  in  layers, 
are  most  abundant  in  the  middle  zone,  and  least  so  in  the  external 
one,  in  which  the  white  fibres  are  very  numerous.  The  nerve  cells 
are  provided  with  numerous  branching  offsets,  i,  e.,  are  markedly  mul- 
tipolar. The  white  fibres  of  the  deepest  zone  are  chiefly  radiating  in 
their  direction,  but  some  also  pass  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  so  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  zones.  As  the  white  fibres 
proceed  through  the  gray  matter,  they  become  finer,  and  many  of  them 
end  in  the  processes  of  the  nerve  cells.  In  the  external  zone,  they 
are  finest  of  alj,  and  many  of  them  again  spread  out  parallel  with  the 
surface,  in  the  paler  streaks  of  the  outer  zone,  where  they  form  loops, 
or  are  connected  with  nerve  cells.  The  object  of  the  intricate  arrange- 
ment here  described,  appears  to  be  to  multiply  the  nerve  fibres,  which, 
by  successive  connection  with  layers  of  branched  cells,  are  rendered 
finer,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  enormously  increased  in  number, 
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and  form  almost  infinite  communications  amongst  themselves,  anA.^ 
the  nerve  cells. 

The  internal  substance,  a,  a,  of  the  hemispheres,  named  the 
lary  substance,  is  white,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  white  nerv& 
of  very  small  diameter,  which  are  ultimately  connected  with 
found  in  the  cortical  substance.     They  may  be  regarded  as  fc 
several  systems.     First,  there  is  a  system  of  short  intrin^ie 
ral  fibres  immediately  beneath  the  gray  matter,  which  connec 
cent  or  even   remote  convolutions.     Secondly,  there  exists  i 
smaller  but  doubtless  important  system  of  intrinsic  longitudi 
missural  fibres,  which  serve  to  connect  the  several  lobes  of  eac"  ■: 
and  also  the  so-called  optic  thalami  and  other  parts,  with  the  oo^ 
and  temporal  lobes.     The  chief  longitudinal  band  constitutes 
called  the  fornix,  situated  in  the  ventricular  cavities  beneath  tM 
pus  ciillosum ;  besides  this,  there  are  the  tcenia  aemicireidarim^ 
within  the  ventricles,  and  certain  other  bands  above  the  corpus 
sum,  and  within  the  convolutions  resting  immediately  upon  it.   TI 
there  is  a  system  of  transverse  commissural  fibres,  which  pass  fr^ 
regions  of  one  hemisphere  to  the  corresponding  regions  of  the — 
and  form  the  large  cross  band  called  the  corpus  callasutn^  Fig^ 
above  the  ventricles ;  three  other  small  transverse  commissare^B 
rior,  middhy  and  posterior,  are  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  ven  ^ 
Lastly,  there  are  found  fibres,  usually  named  the  radiating  fiW 
ascending  fibres,  but  which,  if  traced  from  the  cortical  substft^ ' 
the  hemispheres  downwards,  may  be  called  the  convergent  or 
ing  fibres.    These  proceed  from'  all  parts  of  the  superficial  gray 
of  the  hemispheres,  and  converge  towards  the  cerebral  pcd 
Some  of  these  convergent  fibres  have  been  described  as  crossin 
one  hemisphere,  through  the  corpus  callosum,  to  the  other,  an 
descending  towards  the  cerebral  peduncles  of  that  side,  constS- 
therefore  a  decussating  system  of  fibres ;  but  this  is  not  certain^ 

Above  the  cerebral  peduncles  are  found,  on  each  side,  two- 
masses  of  gray  matter,  named  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic 
mus.     The  corpora  striata  lie  in  front  of  the  optic  thalamic 
bodies  partly  project  into  the  ventricular  cavities,  partly  rest  up^ 
peduncles,  and  have  the  rest  of  their  surface  embedded  in  the 
spending  hemisphere,  the  radiating  or  convergent  fibres  of  which 
ing  from  all  directions,  pass  into  one  or  both  of  these  masses  o^ 
matter,  but  especially  into  the  corpus  striatum,  which  hence  pr- 
a  streaked  appearance  on  a  section,  as  its  name  implies.     It  jr& 
merly  supposed  that  the  convergent  fibres  from  the  hemispheres^ 
erscd  these  large  masses  of  ganglionic  gray  matter,  and  becatf 
rectly  continuous  with  fibres  in  the  cerebral  peduncles,  the  po« 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal  cord.     But,  according  to  th€ 
recent  view,  the  fibres  proceeding  downwards  from  the  cortica^ 
stance  of  the  hemispheres,  do  not  pass  continuously  through  tli* 
pora  striata  and  optic  thalami,  into  the  cerebral  peduncles,  bat 
nate  in  the  gray  substance  of  those  ganglionic  masses,  from  whichz 
fibres  pass  down  into  the  peduncles,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
cord,  and  so  become  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  cranial  andi^ 
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res.  Many,  at  least  of  the  converging  fibres,  must  stop  short  in 
gray  matter  of  these  ganglionic  masses,  or  they  would  certainly 
a  a  larger  peduncle  to  each  hemisphere  than  actually  exists,  and 
DStance  has  been  detected  of  two  or  more  white  fibres  uniting,  in 
0itoation,  into  a  single  one,  and  so  accounting  for  their  diminution 
amber.  The  convergent  or  radiating  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  exceed 
others  in  number;  but  the  large  proportion  which  the  commis- 
1  fibres  bear  to  them,  appears  to  be  one  cause  of  the  greater  size 
le  cerebra  of  the  higher  animals,  and  especially  of  that  of  man. 
esides  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  other  smaller 
ses  of  mixed  gray  and  white  matter  demand  attention.  Thus,  on 
under  surface  of  each  frontal  lobe,  is  found  a  small  elongated  ob- 
;  mass  of  gray  matter  called  the  olfactory  lobe,  which  is  attached 
a  narrow  white  peduncle,  spreading  backwards  into  three  bundles, 
;he  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  to  certain  adjacent  parts 
the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  in  front  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  ;  it  is  from 
me  olfactory  lobes,  that  the  proper  olfactory  nerves,  or  nerves  of 
elly  are  given  off  to  the  nose  on  each  side.  Again,  resting  on  the 
ck  part  of  the  conjoined  cerebral  peduncles,  overhung  by  the  pos- 
wr  border  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  attached  by  white  fibrous 
rvooa  substance,  to  the  optic  thalami,  to  the  cerebellum,  to  the  cere- 
'  peduncles,  and  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  four  small  emi- 
^^9  named  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
''e  line,  and  all  blended  together.  They  are  white  on  their  sur- 
*>ut  are  composed  of  gray  matter  intermixed  with  many  white 
'»  dunning  transversely,  obliquely,  and  longitudinally :  it  is  from 
that  the  optic  tracts,  or  roots  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  nerves  of 
chiefly  take  their  origin.  Two  other  little  gray  masses  on  each  side, 
^  carpora  geniculata,  are  also  found  in  connection  with  the  tract 
^t  of  each  optic  nerve.  Supported  above  the  corpora  quadri- 
*^-  is  a  little  conical  body,  attached  by  minute  white  pedicles,  to 
ce  of  the  optic  thalami ;  it  is  named  ihe  pineal  body  or  pineal 
^nd  was  supposed  by  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes  to  be  the  seat 
^oul.  It  is  larger  in  the  child  and  in  the  female,  than  in  the 
it;  contains  two  or  more  cavities,  usually  filled  with  a  viscid 
gritty  matter,  acervulua  cerebri,  composed  chiefly  of  aggre- 
'^  of  the  so-called  amyloid  bodies,  mixed  with  earthy  and  a  little 
1  natter.  The  substance  of  the  pineal  body,  contains  pale 
>^l:i.  cells,  and  a  few  nerve  fibres.  Lastly,  projecting  downwards 
tlxcj  base  of  the  brain,  between  the  diverging  cerebral  peduncles, 
•^^rmected  with  the  floor  of  the  ventricular  cavities,  is  a  tubular 
'^lo,  which  supports  a  nut-shaped  mass,  named  the  pituitary  body 
^^J^kysis  cerebri.  It  weighs  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and,  in  the 
•  ^^s  solid  and  firm.  It  is  composed  of  an  anterior  larger,  and  a 
r'lor  smaller  and  deeper  colored  lobe,  both,  however,  being  very 
lUrf.  TJi^  anterior  lobe  especially,  has  been  found  to  present  a 
-tire  resembling,  somewhat  closely,  that  of  the  thyroid  body,  which 
'  ^^  the  so-called  ductless  slands.  (Sharpey.)  In  the  posterior 
.*  ^ew  nerve  tubes  are  found.  The  use  of  this  body,  and  that  of 
>Oeal  gland,  are  entirely  unknown. 
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In  front  of  the  pituitary  body,  the  optic  tracts  of  the  two 
coalesce,  or  decussate,  to  form  the  optic  commuBure^  from  which 
right  and  left  optic  nerves  then  proceed  forwards  to  the  eyeballs, 
remains  to  be  added,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  pedanMj 
which  are  composed  of  white  substance  externally,  there  is  alao' 
fused  a  large  quantity  of  gray  or  ganglionic  nerve  substance. 

The  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum,  mentioned  so  frequently  abo^t^^ 
five  in  number,  and  were,  by  the  old  anatomists,  considered  of  «H^ 
importance,  and  to  be  the  residence  of  what  were  then  called  tfcft* 
mal  spirits ;  but  they  are  really  the  remains  of  a  simple  cavity,  ^^ 
by  the  folding  back  of  the  hemispheres,  in  the  progress  of  theiK—  ^ 
opment,  and  gradually  complicated  in  shape,  owing  to  the  pn  >y 
of  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  into  them,  and  to  the  ^-< 
sion  of  the  white  cerebral  substance,  in  various  directions,  i*oun( 
them.  As  already  stated,  they  are  roofed  in  by  the  corpus 
and  by  its  lateral  extensions  into  the  hemispheres;  whilst  ii 
at  the  sides,  and  below,  there  are  the  corpora  striata  and  opti^  e 
mi,  the  cerebral  peduncles,  and  certain  layers  of  nervous  su"  jI 
connecting  those  parts.  The  two  largest  chambers  of  these  v^^^ei 
lar  cavities,  are  the  two  lateral  ventricles^  right  and  left,  one  be"  — fe 
to  each  hemisphere.  Ea-ch  lateral  ventricle  presents  a  central  jk 
body  of  the  cavity,  and  three  prolongations  named  the  comua  o^^\ 
viz.,  an  anterior  cornii  or  horn,  which  passes  into  the  frontal  Jo 
middle  or  descending  cornu,  which  curves  backwards  and  on  ^w 
and  then  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  into  the  tempor^i^I 
and  the  posterior  cornu,  which  pjisses  backwards  and  outwarit" ^fl 
then  inwards,  in  the  occipital  lobe.  The  descending  cornu 
besides  the  posterior  ends  of  the  fornix  already  mentioned,  ant 
parts,  a  projection  or  ridge  in  its  floor,  called  the  hippaeampus 
and  in  the  posterior  cornu,  is  a  similar  smaller  projection  nam 
pocampus  minor ;  between  them,  is  the  eminentia  eollateraUs. 
of  these  so-called  hippocampi  are  merely  portions  of  the  hcmij 
projecting  into  the  ventricle,  and  corresponding  with  the  boti 
certain  more  or  less  well-marked  fissures,  or  sulci,  on  the  8i 
The  third  ventricle  is  situated  in  the  middle  line,  near  the  base 
brain,  between  the  optic  thalami ;  it  communicates  with  both  C^ 
eral  ventricles,  and  with  the  fourth  ventricle  to  be  presently  ni 
The  fifth  ventricle  is  a  small  independent  cavity,  situated  in  a 
of  nervous  substance,  found  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles. 

The  cerebellum » — This  part  of  the  encephalon  rests  upon  the « 
tal  bone  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  and  is  covered  by  the  tenti 
It  consists,  like  the  cerebrum,  of  two  hemispheres,  which,  ho' 
are  more  extensively  united  than  those  of  the  cerebrum,  and  in 
ferent  manner,   by  a  median  portion,   similarly  constructed 
hemispheres  themselves,  and  forming,  on  the  upper  and  under  si 
the  so-called  middle  lobe,  or  superior  and  inferior  vermifornij  or 
like  processes;  a  slight  notch  marks  off  the  hemispheres  in  fro 
behind.     Each  hemisphere  is  composed  of  smaller  parts  or  lobes 
rated  from  one  another  by  deep  crescentic  fissures.     These  h 
well  as  the  vermiform  processes,  are  highly  subdivided  on  the* 
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surface,  by  crescentic  furrows,  or  suhn^  into  numerous  parallel, 
hmincBj  some  of  which  may  be  traced  continuously  over  the  ver- 
»rm  processes,  from  one  hemisphere  to  another. 
he  superficial  part  of  the  cerebellum,  even  of  its  minutest  laminae, 
^  of  which  are  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  sulci,  consists 
rsy  or  cineritious  matter,  named,  as  in  the  cerebrum,  the  cortical 
«nce.     It  is  composed  of  large  multipolar  nerve  cells  mixed  with 

I  fibres,  and  arranged  in  thin  strata.     The  interior  of  the  cere- 

II  consists  of  white  or  medullary  substance,  which  projects  into 
ftrioas  lobes,  and  thence  again,  in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  into 
lultitudinous  laminsB ;  hence  a  vertical  section  through  the  cere- 
al made  across  its  laminse,  presents  a  beautiful  arborescent  inter- 
rhite  substance,  surrounded  by  foliated  bondings  of  the  gray 
r,  an  appearance  which  has  been  named  the  arbor  vitce^  or  tree 
■ej  Fig.  59,  d.  Embedded  in  the  white  substance  of  each  hemi- 
e,  is  a  plicated  or  folded  sac  of  gray  matter,  open  in  the  direction 
e  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  having  white  substance  in  its 
lor.  Owing  to  the  indented  gray  line  which  they  present  when  cut 
tgh,  these  masses  of  gray  matter  are  named  the  corpora  dentata 
le  cerebellum.  The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  composed  of 
i  fibres,  form  three  sets,  as  follows:  First,  a^  superior  pair  of 
nciesy  which  pass  upwards,  at  the  back  of  the  cerebral  peduncles, 
e  corpora  quadrigemina  and  adjacent  parts;  the  white  fibres  of 

peduncles,  chiefly  issue  from  the  interior  of  the  corpora  dentata. 
^ly,  a  middle  pair,  which  cross  below,  and  embrace,  the  pedun- 
^^  the  cerebellum,  and  so  form  the  pons  Varolii.  Lastly,  an 
^^  pair,  which  pass  down  to  the  sides  and  back  of  the  medulla 
r^-ta,  of  which  they  form  the  so-called  restiform  bodies,  and,  by 
^rc  connected  with  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the 
Cord.  The  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  may  be  said 
'^tioposed  of  longitudinal  commissural  fibres,  uniting  it  to  a  part 

ocrebrum;  the  middle  peduncles  form  transverse  commissural 
''V'liich  connect  the  two  cerebellar  hemispheres  together,  and 
*^^m  into  relation  with  the  gray  matter  diff'used  in  the  substance 
pons  Varolii,  forming  in  fact  its  transverse  fibres.  Finally,  the 
^  peduncles  are  longitudinal  commissural  fibres,  connecting  the 
Ivim  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord.  It  has  been 
^  stated  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  three  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
>    proceed  from,  or  end  in,  the  interior  of  the  folded  sacs  of  gray 

Known  as  the  corpora  dentata ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  outer 
^    of  these  sacs,  that  all  the  fibres  teaching  to  the  laminated  gray 

On  the  surface  of  the  organ,  in  reality  proceed;  the  fibres  of 
^Orior  and  inferior  peduncles  are  said  to  decussate  within  the 
^liim;  those  of  the  former,  end  in  a  mass  of  gray  matter,  in  the 
^^rt  of  the  cerebral  peduncles;  those  of  the  latter,  in  the  gray 
^  of  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  (Luys.)  These 
^Bts  require  confirmation. 

^«th  the  superior  peduncles,  and  bounded  below  by  the  back  of 
-^ulla  oblongata,  is  a  space,  communicating,  by  a  narrow  canal, 
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named  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  with  the  third  ventricle  of  theeen-' 
brum,  and  forming  the  so  called  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Pon8  Varolii. — Tliis  part,  already  frequently  mentioned,  h, 
composed  superficially  of  transverse  commissural  white  fibres,  wUA. 
connect  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum.  But  its  deeper  parts  en*^ 
tain,  intermixed,  however,  with  other  tramverse^  circular^  or  orv^M 
fibres,  the  numerous  longitudinal  fibres  which  are  continued  fromtii 
base  of  the  cerebrum,  and  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  medulla  obki^ 
gata.  The  undermost  longitudinal  fibres  connect  the  cerebral  petei 
cles  with  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla ;  whilst  the  fibres  tomll 
the  back  of  the  pons,  partly  serve  to  connect  the  cerebrum  with  tti 
posterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  medulla,  and  partly  join  theeerh 
bellum  to  the  restiform  bodies  of  the  latter.  In  the  interior  of  dt 
pons  is  found,  moreover,  a  large  quantity  of  diffused  gray  matter. 

The  medulla  oblongata. — The  medulla  oblongata,  Fig.  69,  e,  wf 
be  regarded  as  chiefly  forming  an  extension  downwards  of  the  peda- 
cles  of  the  cerebrum,  and  of  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebeliii. 
Like  those  parts,  it  consists  of  two  halves,  which,  however,  are  oalf 
slightly  marked  off  from  each  other,  in  the  middle  line,  in  front  yl 
behind.  In  front,  is  seen  a  slight  median  longitudinal  fissure,  wUeky 
moreover,  is  interrupted  by  numerous  obliquely  intersecting  bandilC 
white  nervous  substance.  On  each  side  of  this  fissure,  are  two  bh^ 
row  columns  of  white  substance,  named  the  anterior  pyramidi ;  ontaii 
these,  are  two  oval  eminences,  named  the  olivary  bodies;  externiltl 
these,  and  therefore  at  the  side  of  the  medulla,  are,  in  snccessioD,  d» 
lateral  columns,  the  tubercles  of  Rolando,  the  restiform  bodies,  and  il 
the  back,  on  cither  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  posterior  pjfrtMUk 
At  the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  restiform  bodies  and  Al 
posterior  pyramids,  are  seen  to  diverge  as  they  are  traced  upwardi; 
and  the  latter  bound  below  an  angular  space,  which  is  the  floor  0/dl 
fourth  ventricle.  On  this  floor  are  seen  certain  important  emineneaii 
two  on  each  side,  formed  by  special  accumulations  of  gray  matter,  vi 
giving  origin  to  large  nerves;  certain  white  transverse  streaks,  wUd 
are  the  roots  of  the  auditory  nerves,  are  likewise  seen;  and,  lastly,! 
pointed  depression,  directed  downwards  in  the  middle  line,  correspoil 
ing  with  the  tip  of  the  so-called  calamus  scriptorius^  and  leading  ivti 
a  canal  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  compoBM 
entirely  of  white  fibres,  and  are  continuous  upwards  through  the  poM 
with  the  under  part  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum,  and  downwtTd 
with  the  anterior  or  lateral  portions,  or  so-called  columnSy  of  the  spiiH 
cord.  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  pass  obliqoel; 
across  the  median  fissure,  partly  to  the  anterior,  but  chiefly  to  th 
lateral,  columns  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  so  that  the  Smb 
here  is  interrupted,  as  already  stated,  by  intersecting  bundles  of  fibm 
which  form  the  so-called  decussation  of  the  pyramids;  some  of  theeeii 
said  to  pass  down  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord;  a  certii 
number  of  the  outermost  fibres  of  the  pyramids  do  not  decussate,  Ik 
descend  into  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  on  their  own  side.  Tt 
olivary  bodies  consist,  internally,  of  a  folded  or  plicated  sac  of  gn 
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Miter,  open  towards  the  centre  of  the  medulla,  and  named  the  cor- 
ill  itmtatum  of  the  olivary  body ;  but  there  are  numerous  white  fibres, 
iMkin,  and  around,  this  ganglionic  centre ;  the  external  fibres  are 
Hatinued  downwards  into  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and 

Eards  into  the  under  part  of  the  cerebral  peduncle;   the  fibres 
jh  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  corpus  dentatum,  ascend  to  the 
■nrpora  quadrigemina.     The  lateral  columns,  also  composed  of  white 
Bits,  descend  from  the  cerebral,  and  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  to 
Ae  sides  of  the  cord,  partly  undergoing  decussation  below,  and  form- 
iig  a  transverse  commissure  above,  behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
%e  festifarm  bodies  consist  of  white  fibres,  including  a  ganglionic 
BUB  of  gray  matter;  they  connect  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
leDam  with  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.     The  pos- 
Urior  pyramidSy  composed  of  white  fibres,  descend  from  the  upper  or 
llsek  part  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral, 
and  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord ;  some  of  these  fibres  are  said 
1o  decussate  opposite  the  back  of  the  pons.    Embracing  the  upper  part 
rfthe  two  halves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  certain  transverse  sets 
rf  fibres,  superficial  and  deep,  named  arciform  fibres,  which  serve  to 
eonnect  together,  not  only  the  two  halves  of  the  medulla,  but  all  its 
component  masses  of  gray  matter;  many  of  these  fibres  are  associated 
cq^ially  with  the  corpora  dentata  of  the  olivary  bodies. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  pons,  as  already  stated,  is  diffused  amongst 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  white  fibres ;  but  in  the  medulla  ob- 
loDgata,  it  is  collected  together  into  more  compact  and  definite  masses. 
Of  these,  the  folded  corpus  dentatum  of  the  olivary  body,  has  already 
keen  described ;  the  tubercle  of  Rolando  incloses  a  rounded  mass, 
which  is  continuous  below,  with  the  so-called  posterior  cornu  of  the 
g»y  matter  of  the  spinal  cord;  the  rest  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
iBedolIa  is  chiefly  collected  in  symmetrical  masses,  situated  in  its 
posterior  portion,  closely  contiguous,  and  more  or  less  blended  to- 
pther;  they  constitute  special  ganglionic  centres  of  origin  of  most 
^portant  cranial  nerves.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
™  gray  matter  becomes  more  concentrated,  and  more  covered  in  be- 
mndby  the  white  substance,  until  at  length,  it  passes  into  the  completely 
"*<5losed  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 

J^rom  the  preceding  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  medulla  oblon- 
F*^  like  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  peduncles  and  the  pons,  is  white 
eternally;  but  it  has  gray  matter  intermixed  with  all  its  component 
^'^B,  except  with  the  white  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramid;  moreover, 
^  gray  matter  approaches  very  closely  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
^ulla,  where  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  its  interior  opened  out. 
.-'^be  spinal  cord. — The  spinal  cord.  Fig.  12,  c,  Fig.  60,  c,  c,  a  cylin- 
^^^1  mass  of  nerve  substance,  forms  the  prolongation  downwards  of 
^  medulla  oblongata.  It  presents  a  shallow,  open,  anterior  median 
^^re,  and  a  deep,  close,  posterior  median  fissure,  which  mark  it  off 
^o  a  right  and  left  half,  united  together  by  a  narrow,  deep,  central 
^^missural  part.  In  each  half,  are  two  slight  longitudinal  lines, 
^>fving  to  distinguish  it  into  what  are  called  the  anterior,  lateral,  and 
>09terior  columns,  a  narrow  band  of  the  latter,  next  to  the  posterior 
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median  GsBure,  being  named  the  poaterior  median  column, 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  ana  again  towards  its  lower 
spinal  cord  presents  an  increase  of  substance,  forming  the  eet 
lumbar  enlargement!  of  the  cord.  At  its  lower  end,  opposite 
lumhar  vertebra,  it  terminates  in  a  point,  which  is  fixed  by  a 
ment,  extending  down  the  spinal  canal,  to  the  sacrum.  T 
cord  is  composed  of  white  substance  externally ;    bat  on  i 
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transverse  section  through  any  part  of  it,  it  is  seen  to  contfti 
the  external  white  matter,  a  quantity  of  gray  matter.  Qoi 
upper  part  of  the  cord,  this  is  somewhat  diffused;  but  in 
generally,  it  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  crescents,  Fig.  6] 
in  each  half  of  the  cord,  and  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  the 
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:li  crescent  advance  towards  the  shallow  lateral  longitudinal  lines 
m  on  the  surface  of  the  cord.  Again,  quite  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rd,  the  gray  matter  loses  its  crescentic  arrangement,  and  forms  a 
i(^t  rounded  mass ;  and  the  white  matter,  which  progressively  de- 
teases  in  quantity  from  above  downwards,  at  length  disappears,  and 
%  the  extreme  point,  only  gray  matter  exists.  The  white  matter 
iltogether,  forms  about  seven-eighths,  and  the  gray  one-eighth,  of  the 
sntire  substance  of  the  cord.  The  anterior  horn  of  each  crescent  is 
diort  and  thick ;  whilst  the  posterior  horn  is  long  and  narrow.  The 
posterior  horn  at  its  hinder  and  outer  part,  is  more  transparent  than 
elsewhere,  forming  the  so-called  gelatmoiLs  portion,  in  which  the  nerve 
cells  are  large  and  multipolar ;  near  the  root  of  this  cornu,  on  its  inner 
side,  is  another  peculiar  column  of  gray  matter,  named  the  vesicular 
colamn.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cord,  the  gray  matter 
of  the  one  side  is  connected  with  the  gray  matter  of  the  other,  by 
what  is  called  the  central  gray  commissure.  In  the  centre  of  this 
eommissure,  is  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  passage  measur- 
ing about  T^i^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  lined  with  ciliated  col- 
imnar  epithelium.  In  front  of,  and  behind,  the  gray  commissure,  is  a 
thin  layer  of  white  substance,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  median  fissures.  The  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements 
of  the  cord,  are  principally  caused  by  an  increase  of  the  gray  matter. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  we  see  that  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  composed  of  gray  matter  externally, 
which  gray  matter,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  cerebrum,  forms  a 
Itrffe  proportionate  share  of  its  mass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cerebral 
andcerebellar  peduncles,  the  pons  Varolii,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
die  spinal  cord,  are  composed  of  white  matter  externally,  and  of  gray 
within.  In  the  interior  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  there  is 
chiefly  white  substance ;  whilst  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  and 
cerebellar  peduncles,  pons,  medulla,  and  cord,  we  meet  with  gray 
Blatter.  Special  gray  masses,  however,  are  also  found  in  the  lower 
pwt  of  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  resting  upon  the 
diverging  and  expanding  peduncles,  viz.,  the  corpora  striata,  optic 
thalami,  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  corpora  geniculata.  The  cere- 
bellum also  has  its  special  internal  gray  corpora  dentata,  and  so  have 
the  olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  course  of  the  white 
fibres  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  and  their  connec- 
tions with  the  masses  of  gray  matter  within  those  parts,  and  with  the 
foots  of  the  nerves,  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  cerebrospinal  nerves. — These  nerves  are  divided  into  two  sets, 
willed  the  cranial  nerves,  and  the  spinal  nerves,  according  as  they 
pass  to  their  respective  destinations  through  openings  in  the  base  of 
^he  cranium,  or  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  between  the 
several  vertebrae. 

The  eranial  nerves. — These  consist  of  nine  pairs.  The  parts  usually 
denned  as  the  first  pair,  or  the  olfactory  nerves.  Fig.  60,  1,  are  really 
^tensions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  should  be  named  the  olfactory  lobes. 
Ihey  are  attached  to  the  anterior  cerebral  lobe  by  three  roots.  The 
tne  olfactory  nerves,  or  nerves  of  smell,  arise  from  these  lobes ;  they 
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are  very  numerous,  and  pass  through  minute  openings  in  the  etbinoi 
bone,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  nose;  within  the  upper  part  of  th 
cavity,  thej  spread  out  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sapp) 
branches  which  advance  to  its  surface  to  receive  the  stimulus  of  oQon 

Tlie  second  pair,  the  optic  nerves^  2,  or  nerves  of  sighty  arise  o 
each  side,  by  flat  white  bands,  named  the  optic  traetSj  the  fibres  i 
which  may  be  traced  from  the  optic  thalami,  corpora  quadrigemini 
and  corpora  geniculata,  and,  it  is  said,  even  from  the  occipital  loiM 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  These  tracts  pass  forward  on  the  ada 
of,  and  beneath,  the  cerebral  peduncles,  and  meet  in  front,  as  alreid] 
mentioned,  at  the  optic  commissure;  from  this,  the  optic  nerves  prope 
are  given  off  in  front,  and  pass  through  the  optic  foramina  in  tk 
sphenoid  bone,  to  enter  the  bottom  of  the  orbits,  whence  they  proceed 
forwards  to  the  back  of  the  eyeballs.  There,  each  nerve  piercing  tk 
thick  coats  of  the  eyeball,  spreads  out  in  its  interior  to  form  ther^^ 
which  receives  the  stimulating  impressions  of  light.  At  the  optN 
commissure,  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  continue  into  th 
corresponding  optic  nerve ;  another  portion  passes  over  into  the  optk 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  thus  forming  a  partial  decussation;  certin 
transverse  fibres  pass  from  one  optic  tract  to  the  other,  doubtless  m 
ning  back  to  the  brain  on  each  side;  whilst  other  transverse  fibra 
pass  from  one  optic  nerve  to  the  other,  serving  to  associate  the  retitf 
of  the  two  eyes ;  these  are  not  directly  continuous  with  the  fibres  d 
the  optic  tracts. 

The  third  pair,  motores  oculi^  or  motor  nerves  of  the  eyebally  8,  triM 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  having  deep  origiil 
from  the  gray  matter  there ;  a  few  fibres  also  spring  from  the  con* 
spending  corpora  quadrigemina.  They  enter  the  orbit,  and  suf^l 
all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  the  ex* 
ternal  rectus.  This  nerve  also  sends  branches,  called  ciliary  nermi 
which  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  eyeball,  and  supply  the  ciliary  moi 
cle,  as  well  as  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris. 

The  fourth  pair,  or  pathetic  nerves^  4,  the  smallest  of  the  eraaiil 
nerves,  arise  from  the  back  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  and  ptssiif 
forwards,  outside  the  peduncles,  a  little  below  the  corpora  qoadn' 
gemina,  enter  the  orbit,  and  supply  a  single  muscle  of  the  eyeteHi 
viz.,  the  superior  oblique  or  trochlear  muscle;  hence  it  is  also  calM 
the  trochlear  nerve. 

The  fifth  pair,  5,  named  the  trigeminal  nerves,  because  they  ditii 
into  three  chief  branches,  and  trifacial^  because  these  three  brandiei 
appear  on  the  face,  are  the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves.  They  trin 
from  the  sides  of  the  pons  Varolii,  by  two  distinct  roots^  via.,  a  larger 
softer  root,  which  enters  a  crescentic  ganglion,  called  the  Q-OMseti^ 
ganglion^  from  which  the  three  great  divisions  or  branches  of  thenert 
are  given  off";  and  a  smaller  and  firmer  root,  which  passes  beneath  th 
ganglion,  and  joins  the  third  division  only  of  the  nerve.  Both  tl 
roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  arise  from  the  gray  matter  in  the  pons  as 
medulla  oblongata.  Of  the  three  divisions  or  branches,  the  ftfi^ 
smallest,  the  ophthalmic^  enters  the  orbit,  and  there  supplies  the  ej 
ball  and  all  its  appendages;  it  gives  branches  likewise  to  the  mnca 
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and  form  almost  infinite  commanications  amongst  themselvea,  and  with 
the  nerve  cells. 

The  internal  substance,  a,  a,  of  the  hemispheres,  named  the  medd- 
lary  substance,  is  white,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  white  nerve  fibres 
of  very  small  diameter,  which  are  ultimately  connected  with  those 
found  in  the  cortical  substance.  They  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
several  systems.  First,  there  is  a  system  of  short  intrtn»ie  eammuaih 
ral  fibres  immediately  beneath  the  gray  matter,  which  connect  adji- 
cent  or  even  remote  convolutions.  Secondly,  there  exists  another 
smaller  but  doubtless  important  system  of  intrinsic  hngitudindl  eoM* 
mmural  fibres,  which  serve  to  connect  the  several  lobes  of  each  side, 
and  also  the  so-called  optic  thahimi  and  other  parts,  with  the  occipital 
and  temporal  lobes.  The  chief  longitudinal  band  constitutes  a  part 
called  the  fornix^  situated  in  the  ventricular  cavities  beneath  the  cor- 
pus callosum :  besides  this,  there  are  the  taenia  semleireulariM,  also 
within  the  ventricles,  and  certain  other  bands  above  the  corpus  calh>- 
sum,  and  within  the  convolutions  resting  immediately  upon  it.  Thirdly, 
there  is  a  system  of  transverse  eommissural  fibres,  which  pass  from  all 
re^jions  of  one  hemisphere  to  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  other, 
ami  form  the  large  cross  band  calletl  the  corpus  caUosutn^  Fig*  59j  e^ 
above  the  ventricles ;  three  other  small  transverse  commissures,  aate- 
n*»r,  fni\iilh\  and  pottten'or^  are  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricles. 
Lastly,  there  are  found  fibres,  usually  named  the  radiating  fibres,  or 
a»i'vnJtnfj  fibres,  but  which,  if  traced  from  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  hemispheres  downwards,  may  be  calletl  the  convergent  or  deseem^ 
iuif  fibres.  These  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the  superficial  gC9Lj  matter 
of  the  hemispheres,  and  converge  towards  the  cerebral  peduncles. 
Some  of  these  convergent  fibres  have  been  described  as  crossing  fron 
one  hemisphere,  through  the  corpus  callosum.  to  the  other,  and  then 
descending  tt>wards  the  cerebral  peduncles  of  that  side,  constitatiDg 
therefore  a  i1o*u$Mting  system  of  fibres :  but  this  is  not  certain. 

Above  the  cerebral  peduncles  are  found,  on  each  side,  two  large 
masses  of  gray  matter,  named  the  corpus  striatupn  and  the  optic  fAols- 
fiiif«.  The  corpora  striata  lie  in  front  of  the  optic  thalami ;  both 
bodies  partly  project  into  the  ventricular  cavities,  partly  rest  upon  the 
peduncles,  and  have  the  rest  of  their  surfiice  embedded  in  the  corre- 
sponding hemisphere,  the  radiating  or  convergent  fibres  of  which,  com- 
ing  from  all  directions,  pass  into  one  or  bo:h  of  these  masses  of  gmy 
matter,  but  especially  into  the  corpus  striatum,  which  hence  presents 
a  MtreakrJ  appearance  on  a  section,  as  its  name  implies.  It  was  for^ 
merlv  supposed  that  the  convergent  fibres  from  the  hemispheres,  trar- 
erseti  these  large  masses  of  ganglionic  gray  matter,  ana  became  di- 
rectly continuous  with  fibres  in  the  cor^-bral  peduncles,  the  pons,  the 
uednlla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal  oor>l.  But.  according  to  the  most 
ecent  view,  the  fibres  privetvling    I  >w:. wards  from  the  cortical  sab- 

:ance  of  the  hemispheres,  do  no:  puss  o>n:inuously  through  the  cor- 

•ra  atriala  and  optic  thalami,  into  :'!.e  oerrhral  peduncles,  but  temu- 
e  in  the  gray  subsianoe  v»f  those  g:ing::  :i.io  masses,  from  which  other 
es  pas.4  down  into  the  pedunoles,  nioiulla  oblongata,  and  spinal 
li  and  ^o  become  connected  with  :r.e  r.ots  of  the  cranial  and  spinal 
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nerves.  Many,  at  least  of  the  converging  fibres,  must  stop  short  in 
the  gray  matter  of  these  ganglionic  masses,  or  they  would  certainly 
form  a  larger  peduncle  to  each  hemisphere  than  actually  exists^  and 
BO  instance  has  been  detected  of  two  or  more  white  fibres  uniting,  in 
this  situation,  into  a  single  one,  and  so  accounting  for  their  diminution 
in  number.  The  convergent  or  radiating  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  exceed 
the  others  in  number;  but  the  large  proportion  which  the  commis- 
sural fibres  bear  to  them,  appears  to  be  one  cause  of  the  greater  size 
of  the  cercbra  of  the  higher  animals,  and  especially  of  that  of  man. 

Besides  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  other  smaller 
masses  of  mixed  gray  and  white  matter  demand  attention.     Thus,  on 
the  under  surface  of  each  frontal  lobe,  is  found  a  small  elongated  ob- 
long mass  of  gray  matter  called  the  olfactory  lohe^  which  is  attached 
by  a  narrow  white  peduncle,  spreading  backwards  into  three  bundles, 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  to  certain  adjacent  parts 
at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  in  front  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  ;  it  is  from 
these  olfactory  lobes,  that  the  proper  olfactory  nerves,  or  nerves  of 
smell,  are  given  off  to  the  nose  on  each  side.     Again,  resting  on  the 
back  part  of  the  conjoined  cerebral  peduncles,  overhung  by  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  attached  by  white  fibrous 
nervous  substance,  to  the  optic  thalami,  to  the  cerebellum,  to  the  cere- 
bral peduncles,  and  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  four  small  emi- 
nences, named   the  corpora  quadrigemina^  two  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line,  and  all  blended  together.     They  are  white  on  their  sur- 
face, but  are  composed  of  gray  matter  intermixed  with  many  white 
fibres,  running  transversely,  obliquely,  and  longitudinally :  it  is  from 
these  that  the  optic  tracts,  or  roots  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  nerves  of 
sight,  chiefly  take  their  origin.  Two  other  little  gray  masses  on  each  side, 
named  corpora  geniculata,  are  also  found  in  connection  with  the  tract 
or  root  of  each  optic  nerve.     Supported  above  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  is  a  little  conical  body,  attached  by  minute  white  pedicles,  to 
the  surface  of  the  optic  thalami ;  it  is  named  the  pineal  body  or  pineal 
glandy  and  was  supposed  by  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  soul.     It  is  larger  in  the  child  and  in  the  female,  than  in  the 
male;  it  contains  two  or  more  cavities,  usually  filled  with  a  viscid 
fluid,  and  gritty  matter,  acervulu9  cerebri^  composed  chiefly  of  aggre- 
gations of  the  so-called  amyloid  bodies,  mixed  with  earthy  and  a  little 
animal  matter.      The  substance  of  the  pineal  body,   contains  pale 
roundish  cells,  and  a  few  nerve  fibres.     Lastly,  projecting  downwards 
from  the  base  of  the  brain,  between  the  diverging  cerebral  peduncles, 
and  connected  with  the  floor  of  the  ventricular  cavities,  is  a  tubular 
peduncle,  which  supports  a  nut-shaped  mass,  named  the  pituitary  body 
or  hypophysis  cerebri.     It  weighs  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and,  in  the 
adult,  is  solid  and  firm.     It  is  composed  of  an  anterior  larger,  and  a 
posterior  smaller  and  deeper  colored  lobe,  both,  however,  being  very 
vascular.     The  anterior  lobe  especially,  has  been  found  to  present  a 
structure  resembling,  somewhat  closely,  that  of  the  thyroid  body,  which 
is  one  of  the  so-called  ductless  glands.  (Sharpey.)     In  the  posterior 
lobe,  a  few  nerve  tubes  are  found.     The  use  of  this  body,  and  that  of 
the  pineal  gland,  are  entirely  unknown. 
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In  front  of  the  pituitary  body,  the  optic  tracts  of  the  two  aid;* 
coalesce,  or  decussate,  to  form  the  opHe  commiMure,  from  which  iW 
right  and  left  optic  nerves  then  proceed  forwards  to  the  eyehalU.  It 
remains  to  he  added,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  pedubclei, 
which  are  composed  of  white  substance  «xternally,  there  is  Bbm  iai- 
fused  a  large  quantity  of  graj  or  gangliottic  nerve  substance. 

The  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum,  mentio&ed  eo  frequently  above,  m 
five  in  number,  and  were,  by  the  old  aoatomiDtfl,  considered  of  spcdil 
importance,  and  to  be  the  residence  of  whnt  wore  then  called  the  m^ 
foal  tpirila;  but  they  are  really  the  remains  of  a  simple  cavity,  fonn«d 
by  the  folding  back  of  the  hemispheres,  in  the  progress  of  their  devd- 
opment,  and  gradually  complicated  in  shnpc,  owing  to  tho  projection 
of  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  into  them,  and  to  the  pxtcii- 
sion  of  the  white  oerobral  substance,  in  various  direotioits,  found  sbont 
them.  As  already  stated,  they  are  roofed  in  by  the  corpus  callo^am. 
and  by  its  lateral  extensions  into  the  heml.spheres;  whiUt  in  front, 
at  the  sides,  and  below,  there  are  the  cornoni  striata  an-l  optic  tltsU- 
mi,  the  cerebral  peduncles,  and  certain  myers  of  nervous  substnnet 
connecting  those  parts.  The  two  largest  chambers  of  these  rentricn- 
lar  cavities,  are  the  two  lateral  vetOrielet,  tight  and  left,  one  bcioiiging 
to  each  hemisphere.  Each  lateral 'ventrioli?  presents  a  central  part  or 
body  of  the  cavity,  and  three  prolongations  nfimed  the  cornua  or  A«nu, 
vii.,  an  anterior  comu  or  horn,  which  passes  into  the  frontal  lobe,  a 
middle  or  deBcending  comu,  which  curves  hnckwards  and  outwards, 
and  then  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  into  the  temporal  lobe, 
and  the  posterior  cornu,  which  passes  backwards  and  outwanU,  and 
then  inwards,  in  the  occipital  lobe.  The  descending  comu  conlaiat, 
besides  the  posterior  ends  of  the  fornix  already  meDtiontrd,  and  othar 
parts,  a  projection  or  ridge  in  its  floor,  called  the  kippocamput  m^Mr; 
and  in  the  posterior  comu,  is  a  similar  smiillcr  projection  mimed  Ji^ 
pocampug  minor;  between  them,  is  the  eminrntia  eoUttterrtlit.  Both 
of  these  so-called  hippocampi  are  merely  portions  of  the  hcmiapbvrt, 
projecting  into  the  ventricle,  and  corresponding  with  the  bunion  of 
certain  more  or  less  well-marked  fissurcH,  or  sulci,  on  the  tmrfaM. 
The  third  ventricle  is  situated  in  the  middle  line,  near  the  base  of  the 
brain,  between  the  optic  thalami ;  it  communicutes  with  both  the  lat- 
eral ventricles,  and  with  the  fourth  ventricle  to  be  presently  noticed 
The  jiftk  ventricle  is  a  small  independent  cavity,  situated  in  a  sep4um 
of  nervous  substance,  found  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles. 

The  carebellum, — This  part  of  the  encephalon  rests  upon  the  occipi- 
tal bone  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  and  is  covered  by  the  lenlorinn. 
It  consists,  like  the  cerebrum,  of  two  bemiiipheres,  which,  howettr, 
arc  more  extensively  united  than  those  of  the  cerebrum,  iind  in  adtf- 
fercnt  manner,  by  a  median  portion,  similarly  constructed  to  tbf 
hemispheres  themselves,  and  forming,  on  the  upper  and  under  eurfaoev 
the  so-called  middle  lobe,  or  tuperior  and  infirior  virmh'orin,  or  wofia- 
like  processes;  a  slight  notch  marks  off  the  hemispbtres  in  froftt 
behind.  Each  hemisphere  is  composed  of  smaller  parts  or  tahw^.  Mar 
rated  from  one  another  by  deep  crescentio  fissures.  HeM  loba%^ 
well  as  the  vermiform  processes,  are  highly  anbdivided  on  tbeiriiiii. 
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and  surface,  by  crescentic  furrows,  or  aulci^  into  numerous  parallel, 
thin  lamincB,  some  of  which  may  be  traced  continuously  over  the  ver- 
miform processes,  from  one  hemisphere  to  another. 

The  superficial  part  of  the  cerebellum,  even  of  its  minutest  laminsB, 
many  of  which  are  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  sulci,  consists 
of  gray  or  cineritious  matter,  named,  as  in  the  cerebrum,  the  cortical 
Bobstance.  It  is  composed  of  large  multipolar  nerve  cells  mixed  with 
^hite  fibres,  and  arranged  in  thin  strata.  The  interior  of  the  cere- 
bellum consists  of  white  or  medullary  substance,  which  projects  into 
the  various  lobes,  and  thence  again,  in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  into 
the  multitudinous  laminae;  hence  a  vertical  section  through  the  cere- 
bellum, made  across  its  laminae,  presents  a  beautiful  arborescent  inter- 
nal white  substance,  surrounded  by  foliated  bondings  of  the  gray 
matter,  an  appearance  which  has  been  named  the  arbor  vitce^  or  tree 
of  life^  Fig.  59,  d.  Embedded  in  the  white  substance  of  each  hemi- 
sphere, is  a  plicated  or  folded  sac  of  gray  matter,  open  in  the  direction 
of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  having  white  substance  in  its 
interior.  Owing  to  the  indented  gray  line  which  they  present  when  cut 
through,  these  masses  of  gray  matter  are  named  the  corpora  dentata 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  composed  of 
"white  fibres,  form  three  sets,  as  follows:  First,  a*  superior  pair  of 
peduncles^  which  pass  upwards,  at  the  back  of  the  cerebral  peduncles, 
to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  adjacent  parts;  the  white  fibres  of 
these  peduncles,  chiefly  issue  from  the  interior  of  the  corpora  dentata. 
Secondly,  a  middle  pair,  which  cross  below,  and  embrace,  the  pedun- 
cles of  the  cerebellum,  and  so  form  the  pons  Varolii.  Lastly,  an 
inferior  pair,  which  pass  down  to  the  sides  and  back  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  of  which  they  form  the  so-called  restiform  bodies,  and,  by 
them,  are  connected  with  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  longitudinal  commissural  fibres,  uniting  it  to  a  part 
of  the  cerebrum;  the  middle  peduncles  form  transverse  commissural 
fibres,  which  connect  the  two  cerebellar  hemispheres  together,  and 
bring  them  into  relation  with  the  gray  matter  diff'used  in  the  substance 
of  the  pons  Varolii,  forming  in  fact  its  transverse  fibres.  Finally,  the 
inferior  peduncles  are  longitudinal  commissural  fibres,  connecting  the 
cerebellum  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord.  It  has  been 
recently  stated  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  three  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bellum, proceed  from,  or  end  in,  the  interior  of  the  folded  sacs  of  gray 
matter  known  as  the  corpora  dentata ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  outer 
surface  of  these  sacs,  that  all  the  fibres  ^reaching  to  the  laminated  gray 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  in  reality  proceed;  the  fibres  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles  are  said  to  decussate  within  the 
cerebellum;  those  of  the  former,  end  in  a  mass  of  gray  matter,  in  the 
back  part  of  the  cerebral  peduncles;  those  of  the  latter,  in  the  gray 
nucleus  of  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  (Luys.)  These 
statements  require  confirmation. 

Beneath  the  superior  peduncles,  and  bounded  below  by  the  back  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  is  a  space,  communicating,  by  a  narrow  canal. 
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oblongata,  consist  of  three  portions,  which  are  all  given  off  from  tk 
gray  matter  within  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinal  cord.  The  fitBt^  called  the  glo%%o-pharyngeal  nerve,  is  tk 
smallest  and  highest;  it  passes  out  through  the  base  of  the  skull  into 
the  neck,  and  supplies  chiefly,  as  its  name  implies,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  and  the  lining  membrane,  and  partly  the  miii> 
cles,  of  the  pharynx ;  but  it  also  sends  branches  to  the  tonsils,  the 
palate  and  its  muscles,  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  even  to  the  tja- 
panum  or  middle  ear.  The  second  or  largest  portion  of  the  eiglik 
pair,  named  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  par  vagum^  or  vagus  nmif 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passes  through  the  base  of 
the  skull  into  the  neck,  and  is  distributed  chiefly,  as  its  first  name  in- 
dicates, to  the  lungs  and  stomach.  It  is  called  vagus,  or  the  waDde^ 
ing  nerve,  from  the  great  distance  from  the  head,  to  which  its  braneim 
extend.  Besides  the  stomach  and  lungs,  it  moreover  supplies  brandNi 
to  the  muscles  and  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  to  the  lining 
membrane  and  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  lining  membrane  and  mu- 
cular  fibres  of  the  windpipe,  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  OBSO- 
phagus,  and,  lastly,  a  most  important  portion  of  the  nerve,  cardiie 
branches,  which  go  to  the  heart.  The  third  division  of  the  eighth  piir, 
named  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  arises,  by  many  funiculi,  from  tk 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  low  down  in  the  neck,  and  therefore^ 
from  its  origin,  might  be  deemed  a  spinal  nerve ;  but  it  ascends  thronrii 
the  foramen  magnum  into  the  skull,  receives  additional  roots  fromtM 
sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  then  passes  out  through  the  biM 
of  the  skull,  into  the  neck ;  here  it  communicates  with  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  and  then  descends  obliquely  downwards,  and  sappliei 
chiefly  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  trapezius  muscles.  The  glosso-phirjn- 
geal  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  have  each  ganglionic  masses  upon  tbor 
trunks;  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  has  no  such  ganglion.  ThenMtl 
pair  of  cranial  nerves,  9,  or  hypo-glossal  nerves,  emerge  from  the  front 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  olivary  body  and  the  anterioi 
pyramid,  though  their  fibres  arise  deeply  from  gray  matter  at  the  bnd[ 
part  of  the  medulla.  The  nerves  pass  forwards,  out  of  the  cranimi) 
through  special  foramina  in  the  occipital  bone,  and,  entering  the  neck, 
run  onwards,  to  be  distributed  chiefly  to  the  muscles  of  toe  tongoOi 
They  also  supply,  however,  most  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  neek. 
In  some  mammalia,  this  nerve  has  a  small  posterior  sensory  root,  hn^ 
ing  a  ganglion  upon  it,  thus  manifesting  an  affinity  with  the  spinil 
nerves,  next  in  succession  to  it,  which  we  have  immediately  to  de- 
scribe. 

Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  nerve  fibres  present  in 
several  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  numbers  in  the  following  nerreii 
which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  motor  in  function,  are  as  foUowBJ 
the  third  or  oculo-motor,  15,000;  the  fourth  or  pathetic,  1100;  tke 
small  root  of  the  fifth,  9000  to  10,000;  the  sixth  or  abducent  nerte 
2000  to  2500;  the  portio  dura  or  facial,  4000  to  4500;  the  spinal  ae 
cessory,  2000  to  2500;  and  the  ninth  or  hypo-glossal,  4500  to  5000 
Of  the  other  nerves,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  said  to  contain  3500,  aw 
the  pneumogastric  4000  small  and  6000  larger  nerve-fibres. 
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matter,  open  towards  the  centre  of  the  medulla,  and  named  the  cor- 
pus dentatum  of  the  olivary  body ;  but  there  are  numerous  white  fibres, 
within,  and  around,  this  ganglionic  centre ;  the  external  fibres  are 
continued  downwards  into  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and 
upwards  into  the  under  part  of  the  cerebral  peduncle;  the  fibres 
wnich  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  corpus  dentatum,  ascend  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.  The  lateral  columns^  also  composed  of  white 
fibres,  descend  from  the  cerebral,  and  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  to 
the  sides  of  the  cord,  partly  undergoing  decussation  below,  and  form- 
ing a  transverse  commissure  above,  behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
The  restiform  bodies  consist  of  white  fibres,  including  a  ganglionic 
mass  of  gray  matter;  they  connect  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bellum with  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  The  pos- 
terior pyramids^  composed  of  white  fibres,  descend  from  the  upper  or 
back  part  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral, 
and  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord ;  some  of  these  fibres  are  said 
to  decussate  opposite  the  back  of  the  pons.  Embracing  the  upper  part 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  certain  transverse  sets 
of  fibres,  superficial  and  deep,  named  arciform  fibres^  which  serve  to 
connect  together,  not  only  the  two  halves  of  the  medulla,  but  all  its 
component  masses  of  gray  matter ;  many  of  these  fibres  are  associated 
especially  with  the  corpora  dentata  of  the  olivary  bodies. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  pons,  as  already  stated,  is  diffused  amongst 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  white  fibres ;  but  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, it  is  collected  together  into  more  compact  and  definite  masses. 
Of  these,  the  folded  corpus  dentatum  of  the  olivary  body,  has  already 
been  described;  the  tubercle  of  Rolando  incloses  a  rounded  mass, 
which  is  continuous  below,  with  the  so-called  posterior  cornu  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord;  the  rest  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
medulla  is  chiefly  collected  in  symmetrical  masses,  situated  in  its 
posterior  portion,  closely  contiguous,  and  more  or  less  blended  to- 
gether; they  constitute  special  ganglionic  centres  of  origin  of  most 
important  cranial  nerves.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  gray  matter  becomes  more  concentrated,  and  more  covered  in  be- 
hind by  the  white  substance,  until  at  length,  it  passes  into  the  completely 
inclosed  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 

From  the  preceding  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, like  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  peduncles  and  the  pons,  is  white 
externally;  but  it  has  gray  matter  intermixed  with  all  its  component 
parts,  except  with  the  white  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramid;  moreover, 
the  gray  matter  approaches  very  closely  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
medulla,  where  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  its  interior  opened  out. 

The  spinal  cord, — The  spinal  cord,  Fig.  12,  (?,  Fig.  60,  (?,  c,  a  cylin- 
drical mass  of  nerve  substance,  forms  the  prolongation  downwards  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  presents  a  shallow,  open,  anterior  median 
fissure,  and  a  deep,  close,  posterior  median  fissure,  which  mark  it  off 
into  a  right  and  left  half,  united  together  by  a  narrow,  deep,  central 
commissural  part.  In  each  half,  are  two  slight  longitudinal  lines, 
serving  to  distinguish  it  into  what  are  called  the  anterior,  lateral,  and 
posterior  columns^  a  narrow  band  of  the  latter,  next  to  the  posterior 
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median  fissure,  being  named  the  pctt^riar  mtdian  column.  Opporiu 
to  the  tower  part  of  the  neck,  ana  again  toviir>U  ita  lower  cud,  Uk 
spinal  cord  prewnts  an  increase  of  auutance,  tuMJiing  ihe  cereical  ni 
lumbar  enlargementt  of  the  cord.  At  its  lowir  I'lid,  opposite  tlie  firu 
lumbar  vertebra,  it  terminates  in  a  point,  whtili  in  6xed  b^  a  long  &!*• 
ment,  citending  down  the  spinal  osnal,  to  tlie  Bucrum.  The  ftpiatl 
cord  is  composed  of  white  sabstaooe  ezterniilljr ;    but  od  making  s 


Fig.  ao. 


irimsvcrHc  spcticm  thrnugh  any  part  of  it,  it  ii  _^ 

the  c'xicriijil  white  iitattcr,  n  (jiiantity  of  gray  matter.  Q«tW  failfet 
n|Jt>i'r  t"irl  nf  the  viml,  thin  Ih  Mimcwhnl  diffused;  bat  fa  tb«  MrtI 
ficiitriilly,  ir  in  iirnnificd  in  the  form  of  two  orcsoents,  Fig.  61,  A, M> 
in  <';i<')i  iiiilf  of  the  con),  mid  placed  back  to  baek,  so  thkt  the  koilM4( 
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;her  with  the  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  descending  from 
produce  the  appearance  named  the  cauda  equina^  or  horse's  tail, 
g.  60,  e. 

On  comparing  the  preceding  description  of  the  cranial  with  the 
inti  nerves,  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  spinal  nerves  arise  by  two 
)Ott,  viz.,  a  posterior  ganglion-bearing  root,  and  an  anterior  root 
lYing  no  ganglion,  and  joining  the  other  root  beyond  its  ganglion. 
)f  the  cranial  nerves,  however,  the  fifth  nerve  alone  so  far  resembles 
k  spinal  nerve  as  to  have  a  double  root,  one  ganglionated  and  the 
Hhernot;  whilst  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  have  gan- 
glia upon  their  trunks,  and  the  remainder  arise  by  single  roots  un- 
Covided  with  ganglia.  We  shall  hereafter  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
mology  of  the  cranial  with  the  spinal  nerves. 

Nirvous  plrxtises. — In  pursuing  their  course  to  the  various  tissues 
which  they  supply,  the  branches  of  the  nerves,  both  cranial  and  spinal, 
always  continue  to  divide  and  subdivide  into  smaller  and  smaller  twigs, 
until  they  arrive  at  minute  filaments,  or  even  at  single  fibres,  which 
tenninate  in  various  ways,  in  the  tissues  to  which  they  are  distributed 
(p.  53).  At  some  parts  of  their  course,  certain  branches  of  the  nerves 
reunite  again,  so  as  to  form  angular  networks^  or  meshes,  called  plex- 
«Mt.  Examples  of  these  plexuses,  are  met  with  in  certain  junctions, 
or  anastomoses,  of  the  fifth  and  facial  nerves  on  the  face,  and  in  the 
onion  of  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves.  Smaller  meshes  of  anastomosis,  or  junctions,  occur  in 
the  branches  of  the|  same  nerve,  as  in  those  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
beneath  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  still  more  microscopic 
interweaving  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina,  and  of  the 
auditory  nerve  in  certain  parts  of  the  internal  ear.  But  very  large 
and  remarkable  plexuses  are  formed  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
•pinal  nerves.  Thus,  the  cervical  plexuses  are  formed  between  the 
first  four  cervical  nerves,  at  each  side  of  the  neck;  the  so  called  bra- 
chial or  axillary  plexuses^  Fig.  60,  axy  are  composed  of  branches  of 
the  four  lower  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerve,  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
and  give  off  the  large  nerves  of  the  upper  limb.  Fig.  62 ;  the  lumbar 
pfetioea,  Fig.  60,  /,  are  formed  by  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves ;  and, 
finally,  the  great  sacral  plexuses^  «,  are  forme<l  by  the  last  two  lumbar 
»nd  four  upper  sacral  nerves,  from  which  the  very  large  nerves  of  the 
lower  limb  proceed,  amongst  them  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  largest 
nerve  in  the  body.  In  these  plexuses,  there  is  an  interchange  not 
<>oly  of  the  funiculi  or  bundles  of  nerve  fibres,  but  necessarily  of  the 
nerve  fibres  themselves,  belonging  to  various  cranial  or  spinal  nerves. 
The  nerve  fibres  may  pass,  from  one  nerve  entering  the  plexus,  into 
•1]  the  nerves  given  off  from  it,  and  this  in  various  degrees  of  inter- 
mixture; these  fibres  themselves,  however,  never  divide  and  unite,  but 
wtain  their  continuity  from  the  brain,  or  cord,  to  the  localities  of 
^cir  ultimate  distribution.  The  effect  of  these  plexuses  is,  that  any 
ff^en  nerve  beyond  the  plexus,  contains,  or  is  composed  of,  nerve 
nbrea  springing  from  a  considerable  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  a 
wns  their  purpose  seem  to  be — first,  to  establish  a  connection  bet 
^J  one  point  of  local  distribution  and  a  large  extent  of  the  n 
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are  very  numerous,  and  pass  through  minute  openings  in  the  ethmoid 
bone,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  nose;  within  the  upper  part  of  that 
cavity,  they  spread  out  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  supply 
branches  which  advance  to  its  surface  to  receive  the  stimulus  of  oaors. 

The  second  pair,  the  optic  nerves^  2,  or  nerve%  of  9ight^  arise  on 
each  side,  by  flat  white  bands,  named  the  optic  traet%j  the  fibres  of 
which  may  be  traced  from  the  optic  thalami,  corpora  qnadrigemini, 
and  corpora  geniculata,  and,  it  is  said,  even  from  the  occipital  lobes 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  These  tracts  pass  forward  on  the  sides 
of,  and  beneath,  the  cerebral  peduncles,  and  meet  in  front,  as  already 
mentioned,  at  the  optic  commissure;  from  this,  the  optic  nerves  proper 
are  given  off  in  front,  and  pass  through  the  optic  foramina  m  the 
sphenoid  bone,  to  enter  the  bottom  of  the  orbits,  whence  they  proceed 
forwards  to  the  back  of  the  eyeballs.  There,  each  nerve  piercing  the 
thick  coats  of  the  eyeball,  spreads  out  in  its  interior  to  form  the  reHna^ 
which  receives  the  stimulating  impressions  of  light.  At  the  optie 
commissure,  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  continue  into  the 
corresponding  optic  nerve ;  another  portion  passes  over  into  the  optie 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  thus  forming  a  partial  decussation;  certain 
transverse  fibres  pass  from  one  optic  tract  to  the  other,  doubtless  run- 
ning back  to  the  brain  on  each  side;  whilst  other  transverse  fibres 
pass  from  one  optic  nerve  to  the  other,  serving  to  associate  the  retintt 
of  the  two  eyes ;  these  are  not  directly  continuous  with  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  tracts. 

The  third  pair,  motores  ocub\  or  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball^  8,  arise 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  having  deep  origins 
from  the  gray  matter  there ;  a  few  fibres  also  spring  from  the  corre- 
sponding corpora  qnadrigemina.  They  enter  the  orbit,  and  supply 
all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  the  ex- 
ternal rectus.  This  nerve  also  sends  branches,  called  ciliary  nerves, 
which  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  eyeball,  and  supply  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle, as  well  as  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris. 

The  fourth  pair,  or  pathetic  nerves^  4,  the  smallest  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  arise  from  the  back  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  and  passing 
forwards,  outside  the  peduncles,  a  little  below  the  corpora  qnadri- 
gemina, enter  the  orbit,  and  supply  a  single  muscle  of  the  eyeball, 
viz.,  the  superior  oblique  or  trochlear  muscle;  hence  it  is  also  called 
the  trochlear  nerve. 

The  fifth  pair,  5,  named  the  trigeminal  nerves,  because  they  diride 
into  three  chief  branches,  and  trifacial^  because  these  three  branches 
appear  on  the  face,  are  the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves.  They  arise 
from  the  si<lcs  of  the  pons  Varolii,  by  two  distinct  roots^  vis.,  a  larger, 
softer  root,  which  enters  a  crescentic  ganglion,  called  the  Gf-a99erum 
gafft/Iion,  from  which  the  three  great  divisions  or  branches  of  the  nerve 
are  given  off*;  and  a  siiiallor  and  firmer  root,  which  passes  beneath  the 
ganglion,  and  joins  the  third  division  only  of  the  nerve.  Both  the 
roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  arise  from  the  gray  matter  in  the  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata.  Of  the  three  divisions  or  branches,  the  /Erst  or 
smallest,  the  ophthalmio,  enters  the  orbit,  and  there  supplies  tne  eye- 
hall  an<l  all  its  appendages;  it  gives  branches  likewise  to  the  mucous 
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^exuses,  snch  as  the  laryngeal,  pharyngeal,  the  pulmonary,  the  renal, 
lad  others.  The  cardiac  plezus  U  derived  from  tne  descending  cardiac 
VaocheB  of  the  cervical  ajmpathetic  ganglion,  mixed  with  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric ;  the  great  solar  plexus  is  situated  in  the  abdomen, 


*"  iront  of  the  aorta,  and  is  derived  from  the  three  splanchnic  nerves 
P°ceeding  from  the  lower  six  thoracic  ganglia,  and  from  brnnches 
giTea  off  from  the  graj  matter  of  a  large  sympathetic  ganglion,  named 
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oblongata,  consist  of  three  portions,  which  are  all  given  off  from  ihe 
gray  matter  within  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ami 
spina]  cord.  The  Jiret,  called  the  glomo-pharyngeal  nerve,  is  the 
smallest  and  highest;  it  passes  out  through  the  base  of  the  ekoll  into 
the  neck,  and  supplies  chiefly,  as  its  name  implies,  the  tnucoua  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  and  the  lining  membrane,  and  partly  the  mira- 
cles, of  the  pharynx;  but  it  also  sends  branches  to  the  tonsils,  thf 
palate  and  its  muscles,  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  even  to  the  tym- 
panum or  middle  ear.  The  second  or  largest  portion  of  the  eighik 
pair,  named  the  ■pneumogaslric  nerve,  par  vagum,  or  vagus  nrrrt, 
leaves  the  aides  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passes  through  the  base  of 
the  skull  into  the  neck,  and  is  distributed  chiefly,  as  its  first  name  in- 
dicates, to  the  lungs  and  stomach.  It  is  called  vagus,  or  the  WMtidcr- 
ing  nerve,  from  the  great  distance  from  the  head,  to  which  its  brnnches 
extend.  Besides  the  stomach  and  lungs,  it  moreover  supplies  branches 
to  the  muscles  and  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  to  the  lining 
membrane  and  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  lining  membrane  and  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  windpipe,  the  mucous  and  muscular  coals  of  the  cbso- 
phugus,  and,  lastly,  a  most  important  portion  of  the  nerve,  cardiac 
branches,  which  go  to  the  heart.  The  third  division  of  the  eighth  pair, 
named  the  ipinal  accessory  nerve,  arises,  by  many  funiculi,  from  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  low  down  in  the  neck,  and  therefore, 
from  its  origin,  might  he  deemed  a  gpinal  nerve ;  but  it  ascends  through 
the  foramen  magnum  into  the  skull,  receives  additional  roots  from  the 
sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  then  passes  out  through  the  base 
of  the  skull,  into  the  neck;  here  it  communicates  with  the  ptienmo- 
gnEtric  nerve,  and  then  descends  obliquely  downwards,  and  supplies 
chiefly  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  trapezius  muscles.  The  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  have  each  ganglionic  masses  upon  their 
trunks;  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  has  no  such  ganglion.  The  ninth 
pair  of  cranial  nerves,  9,  or  hypo-glossal  nerves,  emerge  from  the  front 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  olivary  body  and  the  anterior 
pyramid,  though  their  fibres  arise  deeply  from  gray  matter  at  the  bock 
pnrt  of  the  medulla.  The  nerves  pass  forwards,  out  of  the  cranium, 
through  special  foramina  in  the  occipital  bone,  and,  entering  the  neck, 
run  onwards,  to  be  distributed  chiefly  to  the  muscles  of  the  toDgtw. 
They  also  supply,  however,  most  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  neck. 
In  Bomo  mammalia,  this  nerve  has  a  small  posterior  sensory  root,  haf- 
>°g  "  ganglion  upon  it,  thus  manifesting  an  afiinitywitb  the  spinal 
Ttervea,  next  in  succession  to  it,  which  wo  have  immediately  to  de- 
Boribe. 

Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  nerve  fibres  present  in 
several  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  numbers  in  tlie  following  nerves, 
which,  aa  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  motor  in  function,  are  as  follows: 
the  third  or  oculo-motor,  1.1,000;  the  fourth  or  pathetic,  1100;  the 
•mftJI  root  of  the  fifth.  9000  to  10.000;  the  sixth  or  abducent  nerve. 
2000  10  2600;  the  porlio  dura  or  facial,  4000  to  4500;  the  spinal  ao- 
Oewory.  2000  to  2o00;  and  the  ninth  or  hypo-glossal,  4500  to  flOOO. 
L  Pf  lie  other  nerves,  the  glosso-pharyngeni  is  said  to  contain  3500,  wid  ■ 
iMUamcuiiiogastric  4000  small  and  5000  larger  nerve-fibres.  ^^M 
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The  spinal  nerves. — The  spinal  nerves,  arising  from  the  spinal  cord, 
consist  of  thirty-one  pairs,  Fig.  60,  arranged  into  five  groups,  named, 
according  to  the  vertebrae,  between  which  they  pass  out  from  the  spinal 
canal,  the  cervical,  dorsal^  lumbar^  sacral^  and  coccygeal  nerves.  There 
are  eight  pairs  of  cervical  nerves,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar,  five  sacral, 
and  one,  sometimes  two,  coccygeal. 

Each  spinal  nerve  arises  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  by  means  of  two  roots^  which  consist  of  bundles,  or  funiculi, 
springing  from  the  lateral  furrows  upon  the  cord.  The  deep  paths  of 
these  roots  within  the  cord,  require  to  be  carefully  studied. 

The  funiculi  which  form  the  posterior  root^  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  anterior  root,  arise  from  the  posterior  lateral  furrow. 
Within  the  cord,  they  may  be  traced  into,  or  through,  the  posterior 
white  columns,  whence  they  proceed  either  downwards,  transversely, 
or  upwards,  forming  three  sets.  The  descending  set  pass  obliquely 
downwards,  through  the  gray  matter,  and  even  reach  the  anterior  horn, 
whence  they  penetrate  the  anterior  white  columns,  spreading  upwards 
and  downwards,  many  of  them  entering  the  anterior  roots  of  the  neigh- 
boring nerves,  but  some  losing  themselves  in  the  anterior  columns. 
The  transverse  set  of  fibres  enter  the  posterior  horn,  crossing  the  ge- 
latinous portion  of  this;  some  join  the  multipolar  cells,  others  pass  be- 
tween them,  either  into  the  posterior  or  lateral  columns ;  others  cross 
through  the  transverse  commissure  of  the  cord,  to  reach  the  posterior 
and  lateral  columns  of  the  opposite  side,  some  being  traceable,  it  is 
said,  to  the  roots  of  the  nerves ;  lastly,  some  end  in  a  network  reaching 
towards  the  anterior  cornua.  The  ascending  set  are  partly  continuous 
with  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns,  but  most  of  them  pass  ob- 
liquely upwards  through  these  columns,  and  enter  the  gray  substance, 
where  some  appear  to  form  loops,  and  return  into  the  posterior 
columns. 

The  fibres  of  origin  of  the  anterior  roots,  pass  in  distinct  horizontal 
bundles,  through  the  anterior  columns,  to  the  anterior  horn  of  gray 
matter;  thence  they  diverge  in  three  directions,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  horizontally.  Many  m^ay  be  traced  to  the  large  multipolar  cells 
of  the  anterior  horn ;  some  pass  through  into  the  anterior,  and  others 
into  the  lateral,  white  columns  of  the  same  side;  others  proceed  through 
the  anterior  part  of  the  commissure,  and  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side 
into  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns,  and,  it  is  said  by  some,  even 
into  the  anterior  roots  of  that  side ;  many  enter  deeply  into  the  cornua, 
and  then  diverge  upwards,  downwards,  and  inwards;  the  latter  come 
into  near  proximity  with  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  possibly 
pass  into  them. 

On  leaving  the  cord,  the  posterior  funiculi  are  gathered  into  a  single 
nerve  root,  upon  which  is  found  an  oval  mass  of  gray  matter,  situated- 
usually  in  the  intervertebral  foramen,  and  called  a  spinal  ganglion,  or 
ganglio7i  of  the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve.  The  anterior  funiculi, 
smaller  and  less  regularly  disposed,  emerge  in  a  similar  manner  from 
the  anterior  lateral  furrow.  The  anterior  root,  formed  by  the  gather- 
ing together  of  these  funiculi,  passes  over,  and  beyond,  the  spinal  gan- 
glion of  the  posterior  root,  and  then  joins  that  root  to  form  a  single 
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oxygenated,  or  imperfectly  decarbonized  blood,  or  blood  impaired  or 
impoverished,  or  poisoned  by  the  natural  secretions  of  the  body,  or 
by  foreign  substances  introduced  into  it,  is  unfit  for  the  healthy  it 
trition  of  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  more  or  less  interfeni 
with,  or  may  altogether  arrest,  their  functions.  The  temperature tf 
which  the  nervous  system  can  act  properly,  differs  in  the  warm*aii 
cold-blooded  animals ;  it  is  presumable  that,  in  all  cases,  the  natmi 
temperature  of  the  blood  of  the  animal,  is  that  best  fitted  for  the  foae* 
tional  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  A  warm-blooded  animal,  it  Ini 
been  shown,  cannot  long  survive  at  a  temperature  lower  than  72%  nor 
yet  above  120^.  The  benumbing  effects  of  cold  on  our  sensation^ 
and  its  ultimate  fatal  results,  are  well  known,  and  will  be  hereaftir 
explained. 

Functions  of  the  Cerebrospinal  Nerves. 

That  the  nerves  are  concerned  in  the  functions  of  sensation  ul 
motion,  is  suggested  by  the  facts,  that  they  are  very  numerous  inalL 
highly  sensitive  parts,  such  as  the  eye,  the  tongue,  and  the  cutis,  or 
true  skin,  and  are  also  abundant  in  the  muscles,  that  they  are  few  m. 
number  in  the  slightly  sensitive  and  non-contractile  tissues,  such  as 
the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  bones,  the  latter  of  which  have  been  Bul 
to  be  absolutely  insensible  in  health,  and,  lastly,  that  they  are  entirely 
absent  in  the  insensible  tissues  such  as  cartilage,  the  cuticle,  and  thi 
nails.  The  results  of  accidental  destruction  or  division  of  a  nerve  ii 
the  human  body,  and  of  its  section  in  experiments  upon  living  animibi 
afford  direct  proof  of  the  function  of  these  parts;  for  when  anerre, 
the  branches  of  which  are  distributed  to  a  sensitive  part,  such  as  tke 
eye  or  a  portion  of  the  hand,  is  destroyed  by  disease,  or  divided  by 
injury,  or  in  an  experiment,  the  sensibility,  general  or  special,  of  thii 
part  is  destroyed;  and  so  also,  when  a  nerve  proceeding  to  certiii 
muscles  is  cut  accidentally  or  intentionally,  those  muscles  are  ptin- 
lyzed.  If  in  a  frog,  the  bone  and  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  thigh,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nerves,  be  cut  through,  sensibility  and  power  of 
motion  are  still  manifested,  in  various  ways,  in  the  parts  so  partially 
isolated  from  the  body;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nerves  them- 
selves be  divided,  the  other  tissues  remaining  uncut,  sensibility  and 
motion  are  destroyed  in  the  parts  previously  supplied  by  the  cnt 
nerves.  Tight  ligature  of  the  nerves  produces  the  same  loss  of  sen- 
sation and  power  of  movement  in  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  ligature. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  nerves  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  motion. 

If  the  upper  part  or  end  of  a  divided  spinal  nerve,  which  is  still  in 
connection  with  the  cord  and  brain,  be  pinched  or  irritated  in  any 
way,  a  sensation,  that  of  pain,  is  produced ;  again,  if  the  lower  portiotti 
which  is  severed  from  the  spinal  cord,  be  pinched  or  irritated,  no  sen- 
sation is  felt,  but  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  undergo  contrao- 
tion.  In  these  experiments,  it  is  inferred  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
nerve,  being  stimulated,  conducts  the  effects  of  that  impression  up  to 
the  nervous  centres,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the  nerve  condaott 
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gether  with  the  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  descending  from 
it,  produce  the  appearance  named  the  cauda  equina^  or  horse's  tail, 
Fig.  60,  €. 

On  comparing  the  preceding  description  of  the  cranial  with  the 
spinal  nerves,  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  spinal  nerves  arise  by  two 
rootSy  viz.,  a  posterior  ganglion-bearing  root,  and  an  anterior  root 
having  no  ganglion,  and  joining  the  other  root  beyond  its  ganglion. 
Of  the  cranial  nerves,  however,  the  fifth  nerve  alone  so  far  resembles 
a  spinal  nerve  as  to  have  a  double  root,  one  ganglionuted  and  the 
other  not;  whilst  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  have  gan- 
glia upon  their  trunks,  and  the  remainder  arise  by  single  roots  un- 
Erovided  with  ganglia.  We  shall  hereafter  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
omology  of  the  cranial  with  the  spinal  nerves. 
N*irvou%  plexuses, — In  pursuing  their  course  to  the  various  tissues 
which  they  supply,  the  branches  of  the  nerves,  both  cranial  and  spinal, 
always  continue  to  divide  and  subdivide  into  smaller  and  smaller  twigs, 
until  they  arrive  at  minute  filaments,  or  even  at  single  fibres,  which 
terminate  in  various  ways,  in  the  tissues  to  which  they  are  distributed 
(p.  53).  At  some  parts  of  their  course,  certain  branches  of  the  nerves 
reunite  again,  so  as  to  form  angular  networks^  or  meshes,  called  plex- 
uses. Examples  of  these  plexuses,  are  met  with  in  certain  junctions, 
or  anastomoses,  of  the  fifth  and  facial  nerves  on  the  face,  and  in  the 
union  of  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumo- 
gastric nerves.  Smaller  meshes  of  anastomosis,  or  junctions,  occur  in 
the  branches  of  the  same  nerve,  as  in  those  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
beneath  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  still  more  microscopic 
interweaving  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina,  and  of  the 
auditory  nerve  in  certain  parts  of  the  internal  ear.  But  very  large 
and  remarkable  plexuses  are  formed  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  Thus,  the  cervical  plexuses  are  formed  between  the 
first  four  cervical  nerves,  at  each  side  of  the  neck ;  the  so  called  bra- 
chial  or  axillary  plexuses^  Fig.  60,  ax,  are  composed  of  branches  of 
the  four  lower  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerve,  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
and  give  oflf  the  large  nerves  of  the  upper  limb,  Fig.  62 ;  the  lumbar 
plexuses,  Fig.  60,  Z,  are  formed  by  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves ;  and, 
finally,  the  great  sacral  plexuses,  s,  are  formed  by  the  last  two  lumbar 
and  four  upper  sacral  nerves,  from  which  the  very  large  nerves  of  the 
lower  limb  proceed,  amongst  them  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  largest 
nerve  in  the  body.  In  these  plexuses,  there  is  an  interchange  not 
only  of  the  funiculi  or  bundles  of  nerve  fibres,  but  necessarily  of  the 
nerve  fibres  themselves,  belonging  to  various  cranial  or  spinal  nerves. 
The  nerve  fibres  may  pass,  from  one  nerve  entering  the  plexus,  into 
all  the  nerves  given  off  from  it,  and  this  in  various  degrees  of  inter- 
mixture; these  fibres  themselves,  however,  never  divide  and  unite,  but 
retain  their  continuity  from  the  brain,  or  cord,  to  the  localities  of 
their  ultimate  distribution.  The  eficct  of  these  plexuses  is,  that  any 
given  nerve  beyond  the  plexus,  contains,  or  is  composed  of,  nerve 
fibres  springing  from  a  considerable  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
thus  their  purpose  seem  to  be — first,  to  establish  a  connection  between 
any  one  point  of  local  distribution  and  a  large  extent  of  the  nervous 
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the  upper  or  proximal  end  be  irritated,  evidences  of  pain  ensue;  wben 
as,  if  the  distal  portion  of  the  divided  anterior  root  be  irritated,  moT^ 
ments  occur  in  the  muscles  below,  without  manifestations  of  sensatioi; 
but  if  the  proximal  portion  be  irritated,  no  movements  in  those  mmeki 
take  place.    Sometimes,  however,  irritation  of  the  distal  cat  portion  of  il 
the  anterior  roots  produces  slight  evidences  of  pain,  formerly  spoken  df  I 
as  the  result  of  recurrent  sensibilitt/^  and  referred  to  the  existenei  \ 
of  a  few  recurrent  afferent  fibres  which  pass  from  the  anterior  roit  : 
upwards  along  the  posterior  root  to  the  cord.     The  pain  which  foUon 
irritation  of  the  distal  cut  end  of  the  anterior  root,  has  also  been  it- 
tributed  to  the  excited  cramps  or  movements  being  themselves  tk 
cause  of  pain,  by  inducing  irritation  in  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  moK 
cles.    Certain  slight  movements  produced  by  irritation  of  the  posterior 
roots  are  due  to  reflex  action. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  properties  of  the  two  roots,  is  famifllei. 
by  an  experiment  in  which  the  anterior  roots  of  the  three  spinal  nmtm 
which  supply  the  hind  leg  of  a  frog,  are  divided  on  the  left  side ;  whikfe 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  nerves,  are  divided  on  As 
right  side.     On  then  pinching  or  cutting  the  left  leg,  or  even  euflk^ 
it  through^  evidence  of  pain  is  given  by  the  frog,  in  energetic  motions- 
of  every  part  of  the  body,  excepting  those  of  the  limb  itself;  whereUy 
if  the  right  leg  be  pinched  or  cut,  or  even  cut  throiAgh^  no.  evidence 
of  pain  follows,  and  no  decided  motion,  excepting  the  twitching  of 
the  muscles  that  happen  to  be  divided.     From  these  and  the  pr^ed- 
ing  experiments,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  posterior  roots  of  tl» 
spinal  nerves  contain  the  afferent  fibres,  and  convey  the  effects  of 
sensory  impressions  inwards  to  the  cord  ;  whilst  the  anterior  roots  con- 
tain efferent  fibres,  and  convey  the  effects  of  motorial  stimuli  to  the 
muscles.     In  the  trunks  and  principal  branches  of  the  nerves,  botk 
sets  of  fibres  are  usually  intermixed.     Hence,  if  a  mixed  nerve  be  lig- 
atured at  two  points,  irritation  between  the  ligatures  produces  no 
effect ;  but  if  the  lower  ligature  be  relaxed,  such  irritation  prodneai 
movements  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  branches  of  the  nerve  are  dis- 
tributed ;  whilst,  if  the  upper  ligature  be  loosened,  pain  ensues  on  like 
irritation.     In  the  purely  sensory  branches  of  the  mixed  cranial  or 
spinal  nerves,  as,  for  example,  in  those  distributed  to  the  maoott 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  skin  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  only 
afferent  fibres  exist ;  whilst  in  the  proper  muscular  branches,  the  fibres 
are  chiefly  efferent,  though  doubtless  a  few  afferent  fibres  are  inter- 
mingled, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  upwards  to  the  nervous  centres, 
the  eff*ects  of  the  special  sensory  impressions  produced  by  the  condition 
of  the  muscle  itself.     It  is  through  the  spinal  nerves  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  is  excited ;  by  them  also, 
those  muscles  are  endowed  with  their  special,  though  slight,  sensibility, 
are  able  to  produce  the  muscular  sense,  the  feelings  of  fatigue  or 
cramp,  and  to  transmit  impressions  by  which  we  recognize  resistance 
or  weight.     The  spinal  nerves  likewise  are  the  channels  of  sensation 
for  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts  of  the  trunk,  limbs,  and  back-part  of 
the  head. 

The  functions  of  particular  nerves  are  determined,  partly  by  their 
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plexuses,  such  as  the  laryngeal,  pharyngeal,  the  pulmonary,  the  renal, 
and  oiliera.  Tlie  cnrdiac  plexus  is  derived  from  the  descending  cardiac 
bruDclies  of  the  cervical  syinpathetio  ganglion,  mixed  with  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric;  the  great  solar  plexus  is  situated  in  the  abdomen, 


in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  is  derived  from  the  three  tpliinc/mic  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  lower  six  thoracic  ganglia,  and  from  branches 
given  off  from  the  gray  matter  of  u  large  sympathetic  ganglion,  named 
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the  solar  ganglion;  it  is  joined  also  by  a  few  terminal  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves.  The  renal  plexuses  are  derived  partly  from 
the  solar  plexus,  and  partly  from  the  lowest  splanchnic  nerves;  and 
lower  down,  are  the  hypogastric  plexuses  and  their  offsets. 

The  branches  proceeding  from  the  various  sympathetic  ganglia  and 
plexuses,  are  thus  distributed.  The  lenticular  ganglion  receives  fibres 
from  the  third,  sixth,  and  fifth  cranial  nerves,  and  supplies  branches 
to  the  eyeball,  especially  destined  for  the  iris,  and  for  the  bloodvessels, 
including  those  of  the  ciliary  processes.  The  otic  ganglion,  connect- 
ed with  the  fifth  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  gives  branches  to  a 
muscle  in  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear,  and  thus  probably  assists  in 
the  control  of  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  is  connected  with  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the  facial  nerves; 
its  branches  may  be  traced  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
palate,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  associated  with  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  functions  of  taste  and  smell.  The  submaxillary  ganglion, 
which  communicates  with  the  fifth  and  facial  nerves,  sends  its  branches 
chiefly  to  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  Gasserian  ganglion  on  the 
root  of  the  fifth  pair,  also  the  ganglia  on  the  trunks  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and,  lastly,  those  found  on  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  if  these  be  really  sympathetic  gan- 
glia, as  seems  probable,  must  supply  sympathetic  nerve  fibres,  which 
are  blended  with  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  on  which  they  are  respectively 
placed,  and  are  most  likely  distributed  with  them  to  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

Of  the  chief  plexuses,  the  cardiac  sends  branches  to  the  heart,  Fig. 
60,  A,  and  to  the  great  bloodvessels,  and  from  these,  others  are  con- 
tinued on  to  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the 
pulmonary  plexuses.  From  the  aorta,  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  con- 
tinued on  to  the  great  arteries,  and  so  on  to  all  the  arteries  of  every 
part  of  the  body.  From  the  solar  plexus,  proceed  the  branches  to  the 
stomach,  «,  intestines,  t,  liver,  kidneys,  ky  and  other  abdominal  viscera ; 
each  organ  having  a  secondary  plexus  named  accordingly.  The  hypo- 
gastric plexus  supplies  the  pelvic  viscera  and  their  bloodvessels. 

The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  its  proper  centres ;  they 
consist  of  colored  nerve  cells,  mostly,  it  is  said,  unipolar,  or  provided 
with  only  one  process ;  they  give  origin  to  the  proper  sympathetic 
nerve-fibres,  which  are  nearly  all  of  the  gelatinous,  or  non-medullated, 
kind  (p.  52).  But  the  cords  which  connect  the  trunks  of  the  sympa- 
thetic with  the  several  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  are  whitish  in  color, 
whiter  even  than  the  branches  given  off  from  the  sympathetic  to  its 
plexuses ;  whilst  the  ultimate  ramifications  on  the  arteries  are  of  a  pale 
pinkish  hue.  These  last  ramifications,  which,  as  just  mentioned,  are 
commonly  supported  upon  the  small  arteries  of  the  different  parts  to- 
ward which  they  run,  are  composed  of  a  few  tubular  fibres,  mixed  with 
many  of  the  non-medullated  kind.  They  are  often  connected  with,  and 
reinforced  by,  numerous  additional  minute  ganglia :  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  arteries  of  the  viscera.  In  the  limbs,  sympathetic 
nerve-fibres  are  probably  blended  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  The 
final  destination  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres,  whether  medallated  or 
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non-medullated,  is  not  well  known  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  end,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  arteries.  Even  in  the 
substance  of  certain  organs,  as  for  example,  in  the  heart  and  lung, 
innumerable  minute  visceral  sympathetic  ganglia  are  met  with ;  and 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  microscopic 
structures,  resembling  gray  nerve-cells,  are  also  found,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  sympathetic  system. 

On  examining  the  course  of  the  fibres  forming  the  connecting  cords 
between  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves,  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the  roots  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  it  is  found  that  they  consist  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  passing  each 
from  one  system  to  the  other :  the  cerebro-spinal  white  medullated 
fibres  pass  through  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  so  onwards 
into  the  longitudinal  cords  which  form  the  trunks  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  thence  into  the  branches  given  off  to  the  prevertebral  plex- 
uses ;  the  proper  sympathetic  fibres,  always  small  and  usually  non- 
medullated,  pass  to  the  anterior  branches  of  the  corresponding,  spinal 
nerve.  The  posterior  roots  receive  fibres  from  their  own  spinal  gan- 
glion. From  these  facts,  it  follows  that  the  fibres  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  systems  are  here  intermingled ;  it  is  also  ap- 
parent why  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  although  more  or 
less  white  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  become  more  pinkish  as  they 
get  nearer  to  their  distribution.  As  all  the  sympathetic  nerves  prob- 
ably contain  a  few  fibres  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  so  all 
the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves  probably  contain,  in  their  branches  of 
distribution,  some  sympathetic  nervous  fibres.  It  must  further  be  con- 
cluded that  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  offset  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  nor  yet  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  it;  but  rather  that  it  is  a  special  nervous  apparatus,  having 
numerous  gray  nervous  centres  of  its  own,  though  intimately  connected 
with,  and  therefore  influenced  by,  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  nerves,  whether  cerebro-spinal  or  sympathetic,  being  composed 
entirely  of  nerve  fibres,  either  white  or  gelatinous,  are  considered  to 
act  merely  as  conductors  of  impressions,  or  of  the  effects  of  impres- 
sions. The  white  parts  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  the  pons  Varolii,  the  cerebral  peduncles  and  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  cerebellum,  must  also  likewise  be  limited,  functionally, 
to  conducting  properties.  The  gray  matter  of  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glia, and  of  the  several  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  must  not  only 
conduct,  but  also  reflect,  diffuse,  and  transfer  impressions,  and  must 
even  originate  changes  which  stimulate  the  excitability  of  the  nerve- 
fibres.  The  ganglionic  masses,  whether  of  the  cerebro-spinal  or  sym- 
pathetic system,  are  therefore  said  to  be  centres  of  activity.  The  con- 
nections of  the  gray  matter,  and  its  greater  relative  vascularity,  are 
conditions  which  also  favor  this  view.  For  the  continued  activity  oi 
both  the  white  and  gray  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
adequately  supplied  with  healthy  arterial  blood,  and  be  maintaindd 
within  the  limits  of  a  certain  range  of  temperature.     Imp^ 
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FufurtiimH  of  th^  C^!:r*:hro-9pxnal  JVrr^i. 

That  the  n^ffVftH  are  ronc^rnj*:'!  in  the  fanctions  of  sensKTiiuL  aiifl 
motion,  is  Hn^^gr'j»tr'd  by  the  fact^.  that  tbty  are  renr  ZiXOZiCTmif  hi  il 
highly  sennitive  partn,  fciir-h  a»;  ih'r  ty**.  the  tongue,  und  liie  cntft-  or 
true  skin,  nn<l  an;  alwi  aburi'lant  in  the  rnui^rlef,  thai  tLer  are  f f^  in 
number  in  tlic  nli^htly  h''n*?iti*'e  an'l  non-contractile  tiss^ue^.  sucL  a* 
the  ligaments,  tendon h,  and  bones,  the  latter  of  whicb  hsTf  lieeL  fwifl 
to  be  absolutely  insensible  in  health,  and,  lastly,  that  ihej  are  eniirelT 
ab>ent  in  the  insensible  tiHsues  huch  a»  cartilage,  the  raride.  and  die 
rails.  The  results  of  accidental  destruction  or  diTi&ion  of  a  aerre  m 
:r.e  human  body,  and  of  its  section  in  experiments  upon  liTTDg  axamals. 
i*>rd  direct  proof  of  the  function  of  these  partf?;  for  when  a  iierrc 
"i-K  branches  of  which  are  distributed  to  a  sensitive  part.  «nch  as  the 
rje.  or  a  portion  of  the  hand,  is  destroyed  by  disease,  or  divided  It 
:L;::ry.  or  in  an  experiment,  the  sensibility,  general  or  special,  of  that 
z^n  is  destroyed;  and  so  also,  when  a  nerve  proceeding  to  certain 
:ii**:!es  is  cut  accidentally  or  intentionally,  those  muscles  are  ptra^ 
ijzel.  If  in  a  frog,  the  bone  and  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  thigh,  vith 
tir  rxceptinn  of  the  nerves,  be  cut  through,  sensibility  and  power  of 
Ti  ''-.ri  are  still  manifested,  in  various  ways,  in  the  parts  so  partially 
i*:'.i:r-i  from  the  body;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nerves  them- 
•^.Trs  ^v  divided,  the  other  tissues  remaining  uncnt,  sensibility  and 
ZL.'vz.  are  destroyed  in  the  parts  previously  supplied  by  the  cat 
i-rr---.  T::iht  ligature  of  the  nerves  produces  the  same  loss  of  sen- 
*f  !_  z'.  i  r'>wer  of  movement  in  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  ligature. 
T:  T-T  rrz.  \-^  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  nerves  are  concerned  in  the 
ir  •I?-  :-,  -  f  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  motion. 

I"  '.'.='  "trer  part  or  end  of  a  divided  spinal  nerve,  which  is  still  in 
'-•  •:  :^  •  ■  ■»::h  the  cord  and  brain,  be  pinched  or  irritated  in  any 
▼  t; .  t  --'  -it' :n,  that  of  pain,  is  proiluood;  again,  if  the  lower  portion, 
VI  ,•  1  -  -r'rr-ri  froui  the  spinal  cord,  be  pinched  or  irritated,  no  sen- 
«;:..•:  >  'r'.  '■"::  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  undergo  contrac- 
•-1  "L.  I'  "  ^-rr  •?Trerimonts,  it  is  inferred  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
ii'-^'. .  V-r  '  z  •:  rr.alatod,  conducts  the  effects  of  that  impression  up  to 
:iir    iit-r^    •--   -.-i-LTre^.  antl  that  the  lower  part  of  the  nerve  conducts 
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those  effects  downwards  to  the  mascle.  Hence  the  special  oflBce  which 
the  nerves  perform  in  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  motion,  is  said 
to  be  that  of  acting  as  conductors.  Certain  structural  arrangements 
in  the  nerves  and  the  nerve  fibres,  have  been  supposed  to  favor  and 
render  more  precise  this  conducting  power,  by  insulating  the  channels 
of  conduction ;  thus,  the  axis  fibre  being  supposed  to  be  the  conduct- 
ing substance,  the  medullary  sheath  and  the  tubular  envelope  of  the 
white  fibres,  are  said  to  act  as  insulators.  In  the  nerves,  the  sheath 
or  neurilemma  may  serve  as  an  additional  insulating  as  well  as  a  pro- 
tecting investment.  No  matter  how  close  to  the  spinal  cord  the  nerves 
are  cut,  similar  results  to  those  just  mentioned  ensue,  the  portion  of 
the  nerve  detached  from  the  cord  never  being  capable  of  producing 
any  sensory  phenomenon,  nor  yet  being  able,  if  left  unirritated,  to 
determine  any  regular  movement  in  the  muscles  with  which  it  is  still 
connected.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  negative  conclusion,  that  the 
nerves  of  themselves  are  not  either  seats  of  sensation,  or  natural 
centres  of  origin  of  motorial  stimulus.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  fibres  of  a  spinal  nerve,  which  convey  the  sensory  impressions  up- 
wards, are  called  the  afferent  nerve  fibres;  whilst  those  which  conduct 
the  effects  of  motorial  stimuli  downwards,  are  named  efferent  fibres. 

In  the  trunks  of  all  spinal  nerves,  these  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  in- 
termixed; but  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  it  has  been  discovered,  as 
the  result  of  experiment,  that  these  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  separated ; 
and  that,  whilst  the  afferent  or  sensory  fibres  pass  entirely  through 
the  posterior  ganglion-bearing  root  up  to  the  cord,  the  efferent  or 
motor  fibres  pass  from  the  cord  exclusively  through  the  anterior  roots. 
This  remarkable  natural  separation  or  analysis  of  the  two  sets  of 
fibres,  was  discovered  by  our  countryman.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  his,  and  of  still  later,  discoveries  in  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system.*  The  doctrine  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  is  demonstrated 
by  the  following  experiments.  If  the  anterior  root  only  of  a  spinal 
nerve  be  cut  across,  sensation  in  the  part  below  remains  unaltered,  but 
the  muscles  are  paralyzed,  or  the  power  of  movement  is  lost.  If  the 
posterior  sensory  root  only  be  divided,  sensation  is  lost  in  the  parts 
below,  but  voluntary  power  remains.  If  both  roots  are  divided,  sen- 
sation and  motion  are  both  destroyed.  Again,  if  the  lower  or  distal 
portion  of  the  divided  posterior  root  be  irritated,  no  signs  of  pain  or 
other  sensation,  and  no  motions  take  place  in  the  parts  below ;  but  if 

♦  Experiments  made  on  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  living  animals, 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  most  important  inferences  as  to  the  respective  uses 
of  these  parts,  whether  composed  of  white  or  gray  nervous  matter.  Sections  of 
various  kinds,  and  stimulation  before  or  after  such  sections,  have,  indeed,  been  the 
chief  methods  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  intricate  problems  of  nervous 
action.  Very  numerous  instances  will  have  to  be  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 
Whilst  we  may  designate  as  cruel  and  profitless,  the  mere  repetition  of  well-known 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, we  must  seriously  maintain  the  right  of  the  physiologist  to  employ,  and 
the  propriety  of  employing,  the  lower  animals  in  well-considered  experiments 
for  the  elucidation  of  those  laws  of  life,  which  our  intelligence  prompts  us  to  ez- 

Slore,  and  on  a  knowledge  of  which  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  so  largely 
epends. 
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the  iipper  or  proximal  end  be  irritated,  evidences  of  pain  ensue ;  where 
as,  if  the  distal  portion  of  the  divided  anterior  root  be  irritated,  uove- 
ments  occur  in  the  muscles  below,  without  manifestations  of  sensation;, 
but  if  the  proximal  portion  be  irritated,  no  raoveinents  in  those  iDuscta 
take  place.  Sometimes,  however,  irritiition  of  the  distal  cut  portion  of 
the  anterior  roots  produces  slight  evidences  of  pain,  formerly  spoken  of 
as  the  result  of  recurrent  gensibilHy,  and  referred  to  the  exl^aienos 
of  a  few  recurrent  afferent  fibres  which  pass  from  the  anterior 
upwards  along  the  posterior  root  to  the  cord.  The  pain  which  folloiit 
irritation  of  the  distal  cut  end  of  the  anterior  root,  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  the  excited  cramps  or  movements  being  themselves  ibe 
cause  of  pain,  by  inducing  irritation  in  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  mn^ 
cles.  Certain  slight  movements  produced  by  irritation  of  the  posterior 
roots  are  due  to  reflex  action. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  properties  of  the  two  roots,  is  furnishod 
by  an  experiment  in  which  the  anterior  roots  of  the  three  spinal  nerva 
which  supply  the  hind  leg  of  a.  frog,  are  divided  on  the  left  side  ;  whjll| 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  nerves,  are  divided  on  tlM 
right  side.  On  then  pinching  or  cutting  the  left  leg,  or  even  euttt^ 
it  through,  evidence  of  pnin  is  given  by  the  frog,  in  energetic  motioiV 
of  every  part  of  the  body,  excepting  those  of  the  limb  itself;  whereai^ 
if  the  right  leg  be  pinched  or  cut,  or  even  cat  through,  no  evidenflt 
of  pain  follows,  and  no  decided  motion,  excepting  the  twitching  af 
the  muscles  that  happen  to  be  divided.  From  these  and  the  preced>' 
ing  experiments,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  posterior  roots  of  tin 
spinal  nerves  contain  the  afferent  fibres,  and  convey  the  effects  of 
sensory  impressions  inwards  to  the  cord  ;  whilst  the  anterior  roots  con- 
tain  efferent  fibres,  and  convey  the  effects  of  motorial  stimuli  to  tb» 
muscles.  In  the  trunks  and  principnl  branches  of  the  nerves,  both 
sets  of  fibres  are  usually  intermixed.  Hence,  if  a  mixed  nerve  he  Itg-' 
atured  at  two  points,  irritation  between  the  ligatures  produces  nfti 
effect ;  but  if  the  lower  ligature  be  relaxed,  such  irritation  produoef 
movements  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  branches  of  the  nerve  &re  di»> 
tributed  ;  whilst,  if  the  upper  ligature  be  loosened,  pain  ensues  on  Ukfl 
irriution.  In  the  purely  sensory  branches  of  the  mixed  cranial  or 
spinal  nerves,  as,  for  example,  in  those  distributed  to  the  tnnooni 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  skin  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  only 
afferent  fibres  exist ;  whilst  in  the  proper  muscular  branches,  the  fibrM 
arc  chiefly  efferent,  though  doubtless  a  few  ulTerent  fibres  ar«  iat«P< 
mingled,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  upwards  to  the  nervous  centres 
the  effects  of  the  special  sensory  impressions  produced  by  the  conditiol 
of  the  muscle  itself.  It  is  through  the  spinal  nerves  that  the  cootrMi 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  is  excited;  by  them  i  ' 
thoHe  muscles  are  endowed  with  their  special,  though  slight,  sensibilitj, 
are  able  to  produce  the  muscular  sense,  the  feelings  of  fatigue  i 
cramp,  and  to  transmit  impreesions  by  which  we  recognise  reBistBOOi 
or  weight.  The  spinal  nerves  likewise  are  the  channels  of  senaatioft 
for  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts  of  the  trunk,  limbs,  and  back-part  of 
the  head. 

The  functions  of  particular  nerves  are  determined,  partly  by  their 
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ultimate  distribution,  but  also  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  obser- 
vations made  in  cases  of  injury  or  disease  in  man.  In  this  way,  the 
properties  of  the  several  cranial  nerves  have  been  determined,  and  the 
nerves  themselves  have  been  classified  accordingly.  Thus,  the  olfac- 
tory, the  optic,  and  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  or  auditory 
nerve,  are  purely  and  specially  sensory,  and  contain  afferent  fibres 
only ;  the  third  pair,  oculo-motor,  or  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  the 
fourth  pair,  trochlear,  or  pathetic  nerves,  the  sixth  pair,  or  abducent 
nerves,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  or  facial  nerve  of  each  side, 
and  the  ninth  pair,  or  hypoglossal  nerves,  are  purel}''  motor  nerves,  and 
contain  efferent  fibres  only  ;  whilst,  lastly,  the  fifth  pair  and  the  eighth 
pair,  its  three  divisions  being  considered  as  one  nerve,  are,  like  the 
spinal  nerves,  mixed  sensory  and  motor.  The  fifth  nerve  arises,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  seen,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  by  two  roots,  of  which 
the  larger  one  is  sensory,  partly  serving  for  common  sensation,  and 
partly,  it  is  believed,  for  the  gustatory  sense,  whilst  the  smaller  one 
is  motor.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  division  of  the  eighth  pair  is  sensory, 
partly  tactile,  and  partly  gustatory ;  the  spinal  accessory  division  is 
chiefly  motor,  containing  a  few  sensory  fibres  derived  from  the  pneu- 
mogastric,  w^hilst  the  great  pneumogastric  itself  is  partly  motor,  and 
partly  sensory,  some  of  its  terminal  branches  being  sensory,  and  others 
motor. 

The  following  table  shows  briefly  these  relations : 

CRANIAL  NERVES. 

I  First,  or  olfactory. 
First  Group. — Sensory, ...  -J  Second,  or  optic. 


Second  Group. — Motor, . 


Auditory  (portio  mollis  of  seventh). 

Third  nerve  (motor  of  eye). 
Fourth  nerve  (pathetic). 
Sixth  nerve  (abducent). 
Facial  (portio  dura  of  seventh). 
Ninth  nerve  (hypoglossal). 


Third  Groun      Mixed  Xervea    I  ^^^^  ^^^^^  (trigeminal). 

ihira  uroup.— Mixed  xNerves,  |  Eighth  nerve  (including  its  three  divisions). 

The  special  functions  of  these  nerves  are  as  follows :  The  olfactory^ 
optic,  and  auditor^/  nerves  appear  to  have  special  endowments,  or  to 
react  only  under  the  effects  of  peculiar  stimuli,  producing  odorous, 
luminous,  or  sonorous  impressions;  for  no  other  sensations  can  be  pro- 
duced by  their  irritation.  Thus,  pinching,  or  the  electric  stimulus, 
does  not  cause  pain,  but  the  sensation  of  light  or  noise,  if  applied  to 
the  optic  or  auditory  nerves.  Pain  may,  however,  be  produced  by  an 
excess  of  their  proper  stimuli,  as  by  intense  light  and  very  loud  noise. 
Their  division  destroys  the  function  of  the  sensory  organs  to  which 
they  are  distributed.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  an  ordinary  stimulus 
applied  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  produces  smell.  Further  details  on 
these  subjects  will  be  given  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Senses. 

The  third  cranial  or  oculo-motor  nerve,  governs  all  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball,  except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique  mus- 
cle; through  its  connection  with  the  lenticular  ganglion,  it  effects  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  exciting  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris. 
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result  also  follows  experimental  irritation  of  the  nerve,  wlulst  its  di- 
vision causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  paralyzing  its  cireulmr  fibre. 
It  may  act  as  a  voluntary  nerve,  or  in  the  so-called  reflex  muDer,  be- 
ing then  excited  through  the  optic  nerve.  It  contains  a  few  sesisofj 
fibres,  probably  derived  from  communications  with  the  fifth  crmiuil 
nerve. 

The  fourth  or  pathetic  nerve  supplies  the  superior  oblique  or  tro- 
chlear muscle  of  the  eyeball,  with  motor  fibres,  which  may  act  Tolnnta- 
rily,  or  in  a  reflex  manner;  it  also  contains  a  few  sensory  fibres. 

The  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  is  a  mixed  nerve,  throngh  which  all 
the  parts  mentioned  in  the  description  of  its  branches  (pp.  250-^1)  aie 
endowed  with  sensibility,  and  through  which  the  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  are  effected.  Division  of  this  nerve  on  both 
sides,  within  the  cranium  of  a  rabbit,  destroys  the  sensibility  and  mo- 
bility of  these  parts;  and  the  head  is  carried  as  if  it  were  a  foreign 
body.  Division  on  one  side,  paralyzes  the  same  parts  on  one  side  only- 
Moreover,  in  a  short  time,  the  cornea  becomes  opaqoe,  or  even  ulcer- 
ated, and  the  humors  escape.  These  results  have  been  referred  to  an 
interruption  of  the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  caused  by  the  arrest  of  the 
influence  of  the  fifth  nerve,  exercised  through  its  connections  with  the 
lenticular  sympathetic  ganglion;  but,  as  the  inflammation  ceases,  when 
the  eye  is  covered  by  fixing  the  animal's  ear  over  it,  it  may  be  that 
they  arc  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  proper  protective  secretion  and 
reflex  movements  of  the  eyelids.  In  the  rabbit,  contraction  of  the 
pupil  follows  both  division  and  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve;  the  former, 
because  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris,  which  are  supplied  by  this  nerve 
through  the  lenticular  ganglion,  are  paralyzed;  the  latter,  becaose 
some  fibres  from  the  sixth  cranial  nerve  pass  by  the  ganglion,  and  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  iris;  in  the  dog,  cat,  and  pigeon,  these  effects  do 
not  ensue.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  becomes  congested  and  bleeds 
easily,  and  the  sense  of  smell  is  diminished;  common  sensibility,  and 
the  sense  of  taste  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  are  also  affected,  thus  appar- 
ently indicating  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  a  gusta- 
tory nerve.  The  connection  of  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  this 
nerve  with  the  parotid  gland,  and  of  the  inferior  maxillary  branch, 
through  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  ganglia,  with  the  submaxillary 
and  sublingual  glands,  is  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  functions 
of  those  glands;  for  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  causes  a  diminution,  and 
irritation  of  the  nerve,  a  copious  increase  of  their  secretion.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  (and  also  of 
the  facial),  causes  a  dilatation  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  glands, 
and  so  great  an  increase  of  their  activity,  that  they  secrete  an  aban- 
dant  but  thin  fluid.  On  the  contrary,  irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve-fibres,  causes  contraction  of  those  vessels,  and  is  followed  by  s 
scanty  but  much  more  viscid  secretion. 

The  sixth  or  abducent  nerve  is  exclusively  concerned  in  the  govemr 
ment  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye,  which  turns  the  eyeball 
outwards. 

The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve,  or  the /a<;»a{  nerve,  is  a  purely 
motor  and  secretory  nerve,  any  sensory  fibres  which  it  contains,  being 
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derived  from  its  communications  with  the  fifth  and  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  Its  division,  or  injury,  is  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  excepting  those  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve,  u  e., 
the  masticatory  muscles.  In  these  cases,  the  mouth  is  distorted,  being 
drawn  over  to  the  opposite  side  by  the  unparalyzed  muscles ;  the  act 
of  blowing  out  a  candle  is  awkwardly  performed,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  puffingout  of  the  loose  and  paralyzed  cheek ;  whistling  is  im- 
possible, and  the  attempt  to  smile  causes  a  ludicrous  expression  ; 
moreover,  the  eyelids  cannot  be  closed,  nor  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
thrown  into  wrinkles  on  the  paralyzed  side.  The  influence  of  this 
nerve  on  the  flow  of  the  saliva  has  just  been  mentioned.  In  paralysis 
of  the  orbicular  muscle,  which  serves  to  close  the  eyelids  in  winking, 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball  itself  are  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
action  of  the  lids,  in  keeping  the  mucous  membrane  clean  and  moist, 
and  in  directing  the  superfluous  tears  into  the  lachrymal  passages ; 
hence  these  escape  over  the  cheek,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyeball  becomes  inflamed. 

The  gloBso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  chiefly  an  afferent  nerve,  being  the. 
channel  of  sensation  for  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Some  of 
its  fibres  have  the  special  power  of  conducting  gustatory  impressions, 
yiz.,  the  branches  which  supply  the  root  and  sides  of  the  tongue ;  it  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  nerve  concerned  in  conveying  disagreea- 
ble gustatory  impressions  to  the  medulla,  and  has'  been  jocularly 
named  the  disgustatory  nerve.  A  few  of  its  fibres  are  motor,  viz., 
those  which  supply  certain  palatal  muscles. 

The  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerve  is  a  mixed  afferent  and  efferent 
nerve  from  its  very  origin,  and  does  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  de- 
rive all  its  motor  fibres  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerve ;  for  irritation 
of  the  pneumogastric  within  the  cranium,  before  it  communicates  with 
other  nerves,  causes  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pharynx, 
of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the  fibres  of  the  oesopha- 
gus and  stomach.  It  is  a  sensory,  motor,  and  important  excito-motor 
nerve.  The  sensations  of  pain,  oppression,  irritation  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, want  of  air,  hunger,  thirst,  and  satiety,  are  dependent  on  this 
nerve.  It  has  a  regulating  influence  over  the  functions  of  deglutition, 
digestion,  circulation,  and  respiration.  Division  of  one  nerve  in  the 
neck,  causes  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  interferes  with  the  digestive 
process.  Division  of  both  nerves  is  fatal,  after  a  few  hours  or  days, 
in  consequence  of  asphyxia.  These  results  indicate,  generally,  the 
office  of  this  important  nerve,  which,  however,  is  already  joined,  in  the 
neck,  by  branches  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  spinal  accessory,  and 
hypoglossal  nerves.  After  division  of  the  right  and  left  nerves,  the 
sensibility  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  disappears,  and  the  reflex  move- 
ments, excited  through  them,  such  as  coughing,  cease.  Owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  the  vocal  cords  are  relaxed,  and 
the  voice  is  rendered  hoarse  and  feeble,  or  entirely  fails.  The  inspira- 
tions are  retarded,  and  an  embarrassment  of  breathing  is  produced, 
ending  in  suffocation ;  this  occurs  more  quickly  in  young  animals, 
owing  to  the  want  of  development  of  the  cartilaginous  structures,  and 
the  more  yielding  character  of  all  the  parts,  so  that  the  inter-ary te^ 
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noid  portion  of  the  glottis  is  more  easily  closed.  The  lungs  exhibit 
congestions,  extravasations  of  blood,  and  infiltration  with  serous  fluid ; 
the  bronchial  tubes  become  filled  with  mucus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  air  and  the  interchange  of  gases,  the  result  being  a  gradual 
asphyxia.  Irritation  of  the  central  portion  of  the  divided  vagus  nerve, 
in  the  neck,  produces  acceleration  of  the  movements  of  the  inspira- 
tory muscles,  for  example,  of  the  diaphragm  and  external  intercostals. 
The  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  is  paralyzed  by  division  of  both  vagi 
in  the  neck  ;  deglutition  is  impossible ;  the  food  is  arrested  in  its  de- 
scent, and  is  vomited,  and  if  again  swallowed  is  once  more  ejected; 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  are  also  arrested ;  the  food  now  sta- 
tionary is  only  digested  on  its  surface ;  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  merely  diminished,  not  arrested ;  absorption  continues  unin- 
terrupted. It  would,  appear,  furthermore,  that  the  vagus  has  a  cer- 
tain influence  on  the  movements  of  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
Division  of  both  nerves  accelerates  the  action  of  the  heart;  irritation 
of  the  distal  portion  of  the  divided  nerve  diminishes,  or  even  arrests, 
it.  Section  of  these  nerves  arrests  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver ; 
this  process,  however,  is  resumed  on  irritation  of  either  of  the  cut  ends 
of  the  nerve ;  the  effect,  in  the  case  of  irritation  of  the  central  end,  is 
propagated  through  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve. 

In  a  beheaded  criminal,  fifteen  minutes  after  execution,  it  was  found 
that  the  auricular  contractions  of  the  heart,  which  were  still  60  to  70 
per  minute,  were  suddenly  stopped  by  electrical  shocks  applied  to  the 
left  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  auricle  remaining  distended ;  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  re-excited  the  movements.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  vagus  exercises  an  inhibitory  action, 
rhythmically  with  respect  to  the  sympathetic;  but  weak  electrical 
currents  applied  to  the  former  nerve  itself,  rather  quicken  the  heart's 
action. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  not  merely  a  motor  root  belonging  to 
the  pneumogastric,  although  it  communicates  motor  fibres  to  that 
nerve;  for  it  contains  itself  some  sensory  fibres.  The  exposure  of 
this  nerve  by  opening  the  cranium,  is  so  speedily  fatal  to  an  animal, 
that  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  function,  have 
been  made  by  tearing  out  the  nerve.  This  does  not  impair  any  of  the 
movements  which  are  regulated  through  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  such 
as  the  respiratory  movements ;  but  swallowing  is  interfered  with,  and 
when  both  nerves  are  torn  out,  the  voice  ceases,  the  animal  emitting 
only  a  bubbling  noise.  Extirpation  of  one  accessory  nerve  causes 
hoarseness.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  spinal  accessory  nerves  govern 
the  momentary  and  voluntary  opening  or  closure  of  the  glottis,  and 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  necessary  for  the  production  of  voice,  or 
for  the  exercise  of  general  muscular  effort;  whilst  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  glottis  are  under  the  control  of  the  pneumogastrics. 
Deglutition  is  merely  rendered  difiScult,  because  the  pharyngeal  and 
oesophageal  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus  are  still  in 
operation.  Irritation  of  the  roots  of  this  nerve  produces  contractions 
in  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  as  well  as  in  the  trapeiios 
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and  sterno-mastoid ;  but  if  the  roots  of  the  vagus  are  first  divided,  only 
the  two  last-named  muscles  contract.  This  is  explained  by  supposing 
that  in  the  former  case  the  movements  are  reflex,  and  excited  through 
afferent  fibres  contained  in  the  spinal  accessory,  which  convey  the 
stimulus  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  thence  along  the  vagus  n^srve. 
Section  of  the  muscular  branches  of  the  spinal  accessory,  only  par- 
tially paralyzes  the  trapezius  and  the  sterno-mastoid,  because  both 
these  muscles  also  receive  branches  from  spinal  nerves. 

The  ninth,  last  cranial,  or  hypoglossal  nerve,  is  purely  motor,  re- 
ceiving, however,  a  few  sensory  fibres  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth,  the  vagus,  and  some  of  the  cervical  nerves.  Pinching  or  galvan- 
izing the  nerve,  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the  cranium,  causes  violent 
movements  in  the  whole  tongue ;  section  of  the  nerves  paralyzes  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  without  affecting  either  the  common  sensibility 
or  the  gustatory  sense.  Irritation  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  divided 
nerve  excites  contractions  in  all  the  lingual  muscles;  whilst  irritation 
of  the  central  portion  still  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  in- 
duces signs  of  pain,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  sensory  fibres  from 
other  nerves,  as  above  mentioned,  external  to  the  cranium.  When 
one  hypoglossal  nerve  only,  or  its  centre  of  origin,  is  affected  by  dis- 
ease, the  tongue  is  paralyzed  on  that  side  only,  and  when  protruded, 
the  tip  is  generally  turned  towards  the  side  on  which  the  muscles  are 
paralyzed.  Besides  this,  one  proper  muscle  of  the  larynx,  and  certain 
muscles  of  the  neck  which  are  connected  with  that  organ,  are  para- 
lyzed by  section  of  this  nerve,  which,  therefore,  serves  not  only  to  con- 
trol the  tongue,  but  also  to  adjust  the  larynx  in  speech. 

Deep  Connections  of  the  Nerves  and  Centres  of  Sensation. — On 
tracing  the  roots  of  the  several  cranial  nerves  into  the  parts  of  the 
encephalon  from  which  they  appear  to  spring,  it  is  found  that  they  all 
have  their  origin  in  certain  masses  of  gray  matter,  which  accordingly 
are  regarded  as  their  proper  ganglionic  centres,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
special  sensory  nerves,  are  believed  to  be  endowed  with  modified  forms 
of  excitability  or  sensibility.  The  so-named  ganglia  of  origin  of  the 
nerves  of  special  sense,  are  very  distinct,  viz.,  the  olfactory  lobes,  the 
optic  lobes^  and  the  auditory  and  gustatory  masses  of  gray  matter  at 
the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  whilst  the  nerves  of  common  sen- 
sation and  motion,  cranial  or  spinal,  arise  from  masses  of  gray  matter, 
all  situated  below  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata.  It  will  be 
found,  moreover,  that  the  sensory  nerves,  or  their  sensory  roots,  orig- 
inate from  gray  matter  placed  at  the  back  of  the  medulla,  in  the  course 
of  the  great  sensory  tract  of  white  fibres,  and  in  a  line  with  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  gray  matter,  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord ;  whilst  the  motor  nerves,  or  their  motor  roots,  spring  from  other 
masses  of  gray  matter,  associated  with  the  great  anterior  or  motor 
tracts,  which  pass  down  from  the  cerebral  peduncles  to  the  anterior 
and  lateral  columns  of  the  medulla  and  cord.  But  the  sensory  gan- 
glionic centres  of  the  fifth  nerves  disappear  altogether  opposite  the  pons, 
so  that  the  two  motor  nerves  above  this  point,  viz.,  the  third  and 
fourth,  arise  from  gray  matter  placed  close  to  the  back  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  near  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventri 
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the  third  being  higher  up,  some  of  its  fibres  being  even  connected  with 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Below  the  sensory  ganglion  of  the  fifth, 
is  that  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  two  masses  touching  and  blend- 
ing, and  suggesting  an  explanation  of  the  common  gustatory  function 
of  certain  branches  of  these  two  nerves ;  below  this,  is  the  sensory 
ganglion  of  the  vagus,  which  lies  immediately  above  the  upper  end  of 
the  posterior  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  In  front  of  these  sensory 
ganglia,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  medulla,  are  the  ganglia  of  origin 
of  the  motor  cranial  nerves ;  that  of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  being 
found  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla,  in  close  proximity  with 
that  of  the  sixth,  and  the  portio  dura  or  motor  part  of  the  seventh, 
which  lie  below  and  a  little  behind  it ;  whilst  the  ganglia  of  the  hypo- 
glossal and  spinal  accessory  nerves  are  found  a  little  lower  down,  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  the  medulla,  and  above,  and  in  a  line  with,  the  anterior 
gray  masses  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Each  of  these  ganglionic  centres,  is  independent  as  to  its  proper 
functions,  as  may  be  shown,  in  some  cases,  by  artificial  sections,  or 
by  the  effects  of  disease;  but,  during  life,  they  are  all  associated,  and 
are  subordinated  to  the  action  of  the  cerebrum. 

On  comparing  the  cranial  nerves  with  a  typical  spinal  nerve,  certain 
homologies  are  evident.  The  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth  pair,  to- 
gether with  the  motor  nerves  of  the  orbit,  viz.,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  nerves,  and,  lastly,  its  own  motor  portion,  constitute  a  compound 
cranial  nerve,  homologous  with  a  spinal  nerve;  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
with  the  facial  constitute  a  second;  and  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal 
accessory  form  a  third  compound  nerve,  like  a  spinal  nerve;  the  hypo- 
glossal is,  according  to  this  view,  supposed  to  be  a  spinal  nerve,  some- 
times having  in  certain  animals,  as  already  mentioned,  a  small  sensoir 
root.  The  three  complete  compound  cranial  nerves  just  describea, 
pass  out  of  the  cranium  between  its  component  segments,  as  the  spinal 
nerves  emerge  through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  Of  the  nerves  of 
special  sense,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  penetrate  certain 
cranial  elements,  passing  respectively  through^  or  into,  the  ethmoid, 
sphenoid,  and  temporal  bones.  The  optic  and  olfactory  tracts  are, 
indeed,  not  nerves,  but  processes  of  the  cerebrum. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  sensation  and  to  voluntary  motion;  and  after- 
wards, in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  those  peculiar  movements,  which 
constitute  the  so-called  reflex  action. 

As  regards  sensation^  the  spinal  cord,  like  the  nerves,  is  only  a  con- 
ductor  of  the  effects  of  sensory  impressions;  for,  when  it  is  divided, 
compressed,  or  otherwise  injured  or  diseased  at  any  part  of  its  course, 
even  up  to  the  medulla,  all  the  parts,  supplied  by  nerves  arising  from 
it  below  the  seat  of  injury,  lose  their  sensibility,  no  pain  being  pro- 
duced by  pinching  or  otherwise  irritating  them.  Neither  is  the  cord 
itself  sensitive;  for,  when  it  is  divided,  irritation  of  its  lower  portion 
produces  no  pain ;  but  irritation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cohd,  still 
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in  connection  with  the  cerebrum,  is  followed  by  pain.  The  absence 
of  pain,  on  irritating  the  lower  portion  which  is  severed  from  the  brain, 
is  held  by  most  physiologists  to  be  a  suflScient  proof  that  the  cord  itself 
is  not  sensitive,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  conductor  of  the  effects  of  sensory 
impressions.  By  a  few  others  it  is  maintained,  however,  that  when 
the  cord  is  entire,  as  in  its  natural  state,  it  really  does  possess  true 
sensibility;  but  that,  when  divided,  its  sensations  are  not  consciously 
felt,  because  they  cannot  produce  any  effect  in  the  cerebrum  from 
which  the  cord  is  severed.  Seeing  that  the  latter  opinion  is  one  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  proved,  for  unless  a  sensation  be 
consciously  felt,  it  cannot  be  positively  known  to  exist,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  understand  on  what  experimental  grounds  such  an  opinion  can 
be  supported ;  but  we  shall  immediately  have  to  consider  certain  phe- 
nomena, which  have  been  supposed  to  justify  such  a  view. 

Secondly,  as  regards  voluntary  motion^  experiments,  or  accidental 
injuries  or  disease,  illustrate  the  fact  that,  in  this  case  also,  the  cord 
is  a  mere  conductor  of  the  effects  of  the  voluntary  motorial  stimuli, 
and  is  not  a  centre  of  origin  of  such  stimuli ;  for  all  the  parts  below  a 
division,  injury,  or  disease  of  any  portion  of  the  cord,  are  completely 
paralyzed,  or  beyond  the  least  control  of  the  will.  Severe  as  such  an 
injury  may  be  supposed  to  be,  union  of  the  divided  cord,  with  complete 
restoration  of  its  functions,  has  been  observed  in  animals  experimented 
upon,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  cases  of  injury  or  disease  in  man. 

The  true  sensorium,  or  the  seat  of  the  realization  of  sensations,  and 
so  also  the  true  seat  or  centre  of  volition,  are  situated  higher  up  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres,  indeed,  somewhere  in  the  cerebrum 
itself.  The  effects  of  sensorial  impressions  and  volitional  stimuli,  pass 
up  or  down  along  the  cord,  to  or  from  those  chief  centres. 

We  have  next  to  examine,  what  are  the  paths  within  the  cord,  which 
these  two  sets  of  impressions  pursue ;  in  briefer  phraseology,  what  are 
the  paths  of  sensation^  and  what  are  the  paths  of  motion^  through  the 
cord.  The  gradual  increase  in  quantity  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
cord,  from  below  upwards,  favors  the  idea,  that  its  longitudinal  columns 
are  channels  of  conduction  between  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  cerebrum ; 
but  the  structure  of  these  columns  is  very  intricate,  and  the  gray 
matter,  as  well  as  the  white,  would  seem  to  possess  a  certain  conduct- 
ing power  for  sensory  impressions.  The  minute  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  have  been  studied,  by  making 
sections  of  hardened  cords,  and  then  examining  them  under  the  micro- 
scope. By  such  means,  it  has  been  found  that,  of  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  or  sensory  roots,  some  ascend  through  the  white  posterior 
columns ;  others  cross  through  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior,  and 
even  of  the  anterior,  horn,  then  spread  upwards,  downwards,  and  hori- 
zontally, and  enter  the  posterior,  lateral,  and  anterior  columns  of  the 
same  side,  many  of  them  reaching  the  anterior  roots  of  the  same,  or 
of  adjacent,  nerves ;  another  set  decussate  in  the  transverse  commis- 
sure of  the  cord,  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  end,  either  in  the 
gray  matter,  or  in  the  posterior,  lateral,  or  anterior  columns,  and  even 
in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  opposite  nerves ;  finally,  many  terminate 
in  the  gray  matter,  where  they  form  loops,  or  become  connected  with 
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the  multipolar  ganglionic  cells.  Hence,  these  fibres  serve,  \ 
fibres  of  conneciio'n  with  the  gray  mutter  of  both  sides  of  i 
BOinc,  to  associate  different  nerves  of  the  same,  or  of  opposi 
and  possibly  others,  to  connect  the  nerves  directly  with  the  | 
vous  centres  at  the  base  of  the  encephalon.  Besides  this,  thi 
ably  exist  transverse,  and  perhaps  longitudinal,  commlasur 
proper  to  the  cord  itself. 

Physiological  experiments,  especially  those  made  by  Brown-1 
by  dividing  some  portions  of  the  cord,  and  leaving  others,  s 
the  effects  of  sensory  impressions  puss  through  the  white  a 
for  a  certain  distance  upwards  and  downwards,  into  the  graj 
and  then  cross  over  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  oppotite  side  of 
and  BO  ascend  towards  the  brain.     This  conducting  power  is  s 

freater  in  the  central  part  of  the  gray  mnttcr,  than  in  th( 
he  piith  of  sensittions  appears  to  be  chiefly  in  the  gray  matt 
central  parts,  and  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  opposite  side  of 
The  white  posterior  columns  do  not  appear,  in  any  way,  to 
conveying  the  effects  of  sensory  impressions  upwards.  Th« 
ments  from  which  these  conclusions  are  drawn,  consist,  fir* 
viding  or  destroying  the  posterior  white  column  with  the  poi 
cornu  of  gray  matter,  in  which  case  sensation  is  retained  in  i 
below  the  injury;  and,  secondly,  in  preserving  the  posterioi 
and  gray  cornu,  and  dividing  or  crushing  all  the  rest,  when  i 
is  lost.  To  show  the  divergence  of  the  paths  of  sensation,  apw 
downwards,  the  ascending  and  descending  posterior  roots  of  tl 
are  traced  far  into  the  gray  matter,  which  is  then  cut,  first  at 
then  below  the  nerves:  it  is  found  tliat  sensation  is  not  comp] 
atroyed,  till  the  gray  matter  is  cut  in  both  directions.  So,  al 
the  posterior  columns  are  divided  transversely,  both  surfaces 
to  conduct  sensory  impressions,  showing  the  descent  of  thesi 
sions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cut  cord,  before  they  cross  ov 
opposite  side.  In  proof  of  the  decussation  of  the  path  of  se 
it  is  found  that,  on  dividing  the  right  half  of  the  cord,  in  thi 
back,  sensibility  ceases  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  onl 
motion  is  destroyed  only  on  the  same  side.  An  additional  rei 
result  takes  place  v\z.,  that,  on  the  same  side  as  the  cut,  e 
when  this  is  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord,  the  sensi 
after  a  few  hours,  much  exalted,  and  remains  so  for  many 
to  n  alight  degree,  for  months.  This  effect,  it  is  conjectured, 
a  dilatation  of  the  minnte  vessels  of  the  parts  on  that  side, 
the  suspension  of  the  action  of  certain  sympathetic  vasi-moto' 
which  are  connected  with  the  injured  part  of  the  cord.  This 
of  sensibility,, or  hyperwithegia,  is  accompanied  by  fulness  of 
Bcls,  and  by  an  elevation  of  the  tempeniture  of  the  part.  I 
due  to  simple  inflammation,  propagated  from  the  wounds  inf 
the  cord,  and  on  the  soft  parts  and  bones,  in  exposing  the  eoi 
It  has  been  seen  after  section  of  the  anterior  or  motor  columi 
It  has  also  been  staled,  by  able  experimenters,  that  in  divi 
cord  on  one  side,  there  is  a  certain  diminution  of  sensation 
sides,  but  a  greater  one  on  the  opposite  side ;  any  remaining 
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ance  of  sensation,  in  the  latter  case,  being  dependent  on  painful  reflex 
movements. 

It  is  believed  by  Brown- Sdquard,  that  different  kinds  of  sensory 
impressions  have  different  channels,  none  of  which  are  substitutes  for 
the  others — touch,  pain,  the  sense  of  temperature,  and  the  muscular 
sense,  each  having  its  own  channel.  Schiff  also  states,  that  the  higher 
form  of  common  sensibility,  which  is  named  tactile  sensibility,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mere  sense  of  pain,  travels  up  along  a  different  path 
to  that  of  ordinary  sensation.  According  to  him,  tactile  sensibility  is 
lost  on  the  cut  side,  so  that  its  path  is  in  the  white  columns  of  the 
same  side,  and  does  not  decussate  or  pass  over  to  the  other  side; 
whereas  the  path  of  common  sensation  is  through  the  gray  matter,  in 
which  the  impressions  are  diffused  in  various  directions.  He  further 
adds,  that  it  is  the  common  sensibility  only,  and  not  the  other  forms 
of  sensation,  which  is  exalted  on  the  same  side,  and  diminished  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  that  this  effect  is  only  temporary.  Some  singular 
results  follow  a  median  section  down  the  spinal  cord.  According  to 
Brown-S^quard,  if  the  cord  be  cut  along  the  middle  line  in  the  lumbar 
region,  sensation  is  lost,  on  both  sides,  in  all  the  parts  below  the  cut ; 
but  if  the  section  be  higher  up,  sensation  is  lost  only  in  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  nerves  from  the  corresponding  piece  of  the  cord,  and  not  in 
the  parts  lower  down.  These  results  appear  to  show  that  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  paths  of  sensation,  in  reference  to.  all  the  parts  below,  takes 
place  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord,  and  that  therefore  both 
sides  are  paralyzed  as  to  sensation ;  whereas,  higher  up,  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  paths  of  sensory  impressions  from  the  parts  below,  has 
already  taken  place,  and  so  those  are  not  cut  in  the  median  section, 
which  destroys  only  the  decussation  of  the  nerve  roots  or  sensory  paths 
of  the  adjacent  nerves.  Other  observers  conclude  that  this  decussa- 
tion of  the  paths  of  sensation  is  not  quite  complete,  but  that  some  sen- 
sory fibres  may  pass  up  in  the  gray  matter,  or  in  the  posterior  white 
columns  of  their  own  side;  for  they  have  found  that,  after  median 
longitudinal  division  of  the  cord,  some  sensory  impressions  still  pass 
up  on  their  own  side.  (Schiff.)  It  may  be  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cord  differs  in  the  different  species  of  animals,  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  experiment.  It  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  a 
median  section  down  the  spinal  cord,  does  not  paralyze  the  muscles, 
or  affect  the  voluntary  movements.  It  has  been  found,  that  so  per- 
fect, or  generally  diffused,  is  the  conducting  power  of  the  gray  matter 
of  the  cord  for  sensory  impressions,  that  the  smallest  portion  left,  either 
in  a  transverse  or  longitudinal  direction,  is  sufficient  to  conduct,  though 
in  a  limited  degree,  sensory  impressions  across  to  the  opposite  side,  or 
in  an  upward  direction.  This  facility  of  conduction  caused  Schiff  to 
compare  the  gray  matter  to  a  mass  of  fluid,  in  which  vibrations  are 
transmitted  equally  in  all  directions.  From  the  fact,  that  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord  is  itself  insensible,  though  a  conductor  of  sensory 
impressions,  he  named  it  the  cesthesodic  substance,  because  it  is  the 
path  of  sensory  impressions  {ata(hj*Ti(;,  aisthesis,  sensation,  and  o^o<;,  odos, 
a  path),  and  yet  not  sensitive  itself. 

The  path  of  the  voluntary  motorial  stimulus  has  next  to  be  consid- 
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ered.  The  anterior  or  motor  roots  of  tbe  spinal  nerves  proceed  from 
fibres,  wliich,  as  already  mentioned,  may  be  followed  through  the  ante- 
rior cornu  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  <;ord ;  some  pass  upwards  and 
downwards  into  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns;  others  come  min 
relation,  in  the  gray  matter,  with  tbe  fibres  of  the  posterior  root:)  of 
the  same  side;  whilst  another  set  croes  over  to  the  opposite  side  oftht 
cord,  decussating  there  with  fibres  coming  in  tbe  other  dir(>ction,  tind 
ending  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  of  that  side,  or  even  in  ih« 
anterior  roots  of  its  nerves ;  many  come  into  close  connection,  or  »« 
conlitiuoua,  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  same  side ;  and.  finally, 
many  end  in  the  gray  matter,  where  they  become  connected  with  iw 
multipolar  cells.  These  fibres,  like  those  of  tbe  posterior  roots,  resolre 
themselves  into  proper  fibres  of  origin  in  the  cord,  fibres  of  associaiioa 
of  the  nerves  of  tbe  same  and  opposite  sides,  and  longitudinni  fibm. 
which  probably  connect  the  nerves  directly  with  the  encephalon. 

The  path  of  the  voluntary  motorial  stimulus  appears  to  bo  down- 
wards, through  the  anterior  column  and  adjacent  part  of  the  lateral 
column  of  wnite  substance,  and  perhaps  through  tbe  anterior  coniii 
and  gray  matter.  When  tbe  posterior  columns  are  divided  trans- 
versely, no  apparent  loss  of  volitional  power  takes  place.  If.  howeveT, 
tbe  anterior  and  lateral  columns  he  cut  across,  the  parts  below  are 
paralyzed,  on  the  same  side,  as  regards  voluntary  motion.  If  the  »we- 
tion  be  made  high  up  in  the  cord,  divi.sion  of  the  anterior  whito  eol- 
umns  was  said,  by  Bell,  to  have  the  same  effect;  but  Brown-S^qimrd 
maintains,  that  in  this  region  the  lateral  columns  convey  the  volitionsl 
impulses,  the  gray  matter  being  also  slightly  concerned  in  this  «cL 
If  the  cord  be  cut  completely  across,  and  the  cut  end  of  the  Inww 
portion,  which  is  detached  from  the  brain,  be  irritated  on  the  seetion 
of  its  antero-lateral  column,  convulsive  movements  will  take  pluce  in 
the  muscles  below ;  but  if  the  posterior  part  of  the  section  bo  irritkted, 
no  movements  occur.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  if  tbe  cat  ends  of 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  part  still  in  connection  with  the  hrsin.  be 
irritated,  no  movement  takes  place;  whereas,  if  the  cut  ends  of  the 
posterior  columns  he  irritated,  pain  Is  produced. 

A  most  remarkable  accident,  which  occurred  to  a  gendarme  in  Psris. 
has  supplied  oitperimental  proof  of  tbe  paths  of  voluntary  motion  and 
senaalion,  in  the  human  subject.  He  was  struck  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  by  a  knife;  his  right  arm  was  slightly,  and  the  right  half  of  tbe 
trunk  and  the  right  leg  completely  paralyzed,  as  regards  vohintarr 
motion  :  whilst  sensation  was  qi|ite  perfect  in  all  these  parts.  He  died 
in  four  days.  The  point  of  the  knife  was  found  in  tbe  vertebral  canal, 
having  passed  through  the  arch  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  on  the 
right  i:ide ;  it  had  exactly  divided  only  the  anterior  column,  the  lateral 
ooiumn.  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  gray  matter  on  the  right  side  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

It  remains  to  notice  that,  as  already  observed,  the  median  lonptii- 
dinal  section  of  the  cord,  in  animals,  does  not  destroy  voluntary  motioii. 
It  should  alfo  be  remarked,  that  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  posterior  columns  of  tbe  coid  have  been  found  disor- 
ganixed,  without  there  having  been  any  impairment  of  sensation.     As 
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the  term  aesthesodic  has  heen  applied  by  SchifF,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  that  substance  of  the  cord,  which  is  concerned  in  the  conveyance  of 
sensory  impressions,  so,  for  similar  reasons,  the  terra  kinesodic  {xturjat^j 
kinesis,  motion^  and  6d6^^  odos,  a  path),  has  been  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  substance  concerned  in  the  conduction  of  motorial  impulses, 
a  property,  which,  he  likewise  believes,  it  can  exert  in  any  direction. 

The  sum  of  our  information  on  the  whole  subject  is  this :  First, 
that  the  paths  of  sensory  impressions  reach  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cord,  the  interposition  of  which  is  regarded  as  an  essential  condition 
of  sensitive  conduction  ;  diffusing  themselves  in  the  gray  matter,  they 
pass  to  the  opposite  side,  and  then  ascend  towards  the  brain ;  so  that 
they  decussate  even  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  cord.  Secondly,  that 
the  paths  of  voluntary  motion  descend  from  the  brain,  not  through  any 
intervening  gray  matter,  but  along  the  white  fibres  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  columns,  perhaps  also  through  white  fibres  lying  in  the  adjacent 
gray  matter  of  the  same  side  of  the  cord,  and  that  they  do  not  decus- 
sate in  it.  Numerous  fibres  certainly  cross  over  from  one  side  of  the 
cord  to  the  other,  in  the  anterior  columns ;  but  these$  which  belong  to 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  are  perhaps  concerned  in  the  reflex, 
and  not  in  the  voluntary  movements.  This  difference  in  the  paths  of 
sensory  and  motor  impulses  along  the  cord,  and  the  decussation  of  the 
former  within  it,  explain  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord,  in  which  there 
.are  observed,  muscular  paralysis  of  one  limb,  and  anaesthesia  or  pa- 
ralysis of  sensation  in  the  other. 

Considered  as  an  anatomical  question,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
all  the  fibres,  either  of  the  sensory  or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
can  ascend  directly  up  to  the  seats  of  common  sensation  and  of  voli- 
tional impulse,  in  the  brain ;  for  the  mass  of  the  cord  is  not  increased 
as  it  ascends,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  nerves  which  join  it ; 
indeed,  most  of  the  ^res  of  the  nerves  appear  to  end  in  the  cord  itself; 
and  many  of  its  own  longitudinal  fibres  appear  to  be  commissural, 
serving  to  connect  the  nerves  with  many  segments  of  the  cord,  or  its 
own  segments  with  each  other.  Many  of  the  nerve-fibres  appear  thus 
to  be  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  functions  dependent  ©n  the  cord 
itself,  acting  as  a  special  nervous  centre.  The  propagation  upwards 
of  sensational  impressions,  is  properly  accomplished  chiefly  through 
the  gray  matter,  by  indirect  electrotonic  changes  excited  in  it ;  whilst 
the  volitional  impulses  descend  chiefly  through  longitudinal  fibres,  in- 
directly excited  from  above.  The  conductiag  power  of  the  gray  mat- 
ter, moreover,  in  both  cases,  seems  now  to  be  well  established ;  it  con- 
tains, however,  many  intermixed  white  fibres.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  highly  sensitive  to  stimuli 
on  their  surface,  but  not  in  their  interior ;  whilst  the  antero-lateral 
columns  are  not  sensitive  either  on  their  surface,  or  in  their  interior 
(Chauveau). 

The  preceding  experiments  demonstrate  the  conducting  properties 
of  the  spinal  cord,  both  as  concerns  its  gray  and  its  white  substance, 
and  in  reference  both  to  sensory  and  to  voluntary  motor  impressions ; 
and  they  show,  moreover,  by  the  complete  annihilation  of  voluntary 
power  in  the  parts  below  a  cross  section  through  its  substance,  that 
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'I'A-*  JiOt  origins  re  v-Iuritary  inv:or:il  siinn'i.  nor  effect  nail  v  feel  sen- 
tior'i'il  iwipr«r--;ofj-.  Bat.  in  regar'l  to  motion  in  geneml.  we  shall  find 
that  x\t*i  cord  i?  a  gov^rrning  Crhtre  for  a  particular  c1a«s  of  involunh 
tart/  moc^m*'n(».  which  have  r*-peat*r<ilT  l^een  mentioned^  vix.,  the  refiex 
mo**^m^nfjf ;  an'L  in  reference  to  «en?orT  impressions,  we  shall  find 
that  the  conl,  when  in  a  state  of  inte<rritT.  can  not  on  It  conduct  such 
ifijpre-s'-ioh?*  to  the  common  sensor: um.  but  may  also  tramfer  them 
fro  If  J  nerve  to  nerve,  an«l  cause  them  to  radiiU  from  one  branch  of  the 
same  nerve  to  other  branches. 

The  trfin$feren^e  of  '^enr'ation  from  one  nerve  to  another,  through 
the  eopl,  is  ill u^t rated  bv  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  knee-joint,  in 
case-!  where  the  disease  is  actual]  v  in  the  hip.  or  by  the  feeling  of  pain 
in  the  heel,  when  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of  irritation,  or  by  the  pains 
felt  in  the  limbs,  in  certain  examples  of  disease  of  the  brain.  In  these 
ca»e«,  the  seiiHory  impressions  are  saiil  to  be  transferred  from  nerve  to 
nerve,  through  their  connecting  bond  of  gray  substance  in  the  cord; 
for  they  have  only  been  noticed  where  the  nerves  retain  their  connec- 
tion with  their  proper  gray  centres.  The  radiation  of  sensations  from 
one  branch  of  a  nerve  to  another,  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  neuralgic 
afTections  procee<ling  from  a  b)cal  injury  to  one  branch  of  a  nerve,  say 
of  the  skin  of  the  hand,  and  also  when  a  nerve  entangled  in  a  cicatrix, 
or  in  the  sides  of  a  growing  tumor,  causes  pain,  not  only  in  the  part, 
but  also  along  the  track  of  other  branches  of  the  same  nerve;  these 
phenomena  are  observed  only  so  long  as  the  nerves  are  in  connection 
with  their  gray  centres.  It  is  open  to  question,  whether  a  very  power- 
ful stimulus  to  one  nerve-fibre,  may  excite  adjacent  fibres,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  interlacing  parts  of  a  plexus,  and  so  produce  pain  refer- 
able to  distant  parts ;  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  that  a  stimulus  applied 
to  oi»e  nerve,  may  communicate  itself  to  a  neighboring  nerve  (p.  229). 
This  occurs  more  commonly,  when  the  nervous  centre  connecting  the 
nerves,  is  in  u  particular  condition  of  excitement.  Thus,  in  a  highly 
exalted  state  of  the  nervous  excitability,  as,  for  example,  in  the  con- 
dition of  inflammation,  or  of  irritation  produced  by  strychnine,  the 
ordinary  insulation  of  the  nerve-fibres  may,  as  it  were,  be  broken 
through,  and  then  stimuli  applied  to  one  set  of  fibres  may  excite  adja- 
cent ones  directly,  without  the  intermediation  of  the  gray  matter  of 
their  common  nervous  centre. 

It  ron>ains  to  notice  the  reflection  of  impressions,  brought  by  offtr- 
ent  libres  to  the  cord,  upon  efferent  fibres  proceeding  from  the  cord, 
jjroducing  what  are  called  rvjlex  actions  or  movements,  and  constituting 
what  is  ktkown  as  the  reflex  excito  viotorjf  power  of  the  cord.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  controlling  or  regulating  power  in  the  cord,  over  the 
mnselos  sui>plied  by  nerves  issuing  from  it,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
n  tleeapitated  lizard  or  frog  will  remain  standing  on  its  feet,  and  will 
manifest  special  movements,  if  the  skin  be  irritated.  On  further 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  trunk  and  tail,  each  segment  of  the 
lizard,  containing  its  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  still  continues  to  ex- 
hibit similar  movements.  Again,  when  the  spinal  cord  of  a  frog  is 
divided,  all  voluntary  motion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ceases  in  the 
parts  below.     If  the  posterior  columns  of  the  severed  portion  of  the 
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cord  be  now  irritated,  convulsive  movements  follow  in  the  muscles 
below  and  above,  resulting  from  the  indirect  artificial  stimulation  of 
the  motorial  tracts  and  motor  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  and  not 
from  a  direct  irritation  of  those  tracts,  the  effects  of  which  would  be 
limited,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pure  motor  nerve,  to  the  muscles  supplied 
from  the  stimulated  portion  of  the  cord.  But,  furthermore,  move- 
ments may  be  excited  in  those  muscles,  by  the  application  of  a  stimulus 
to  some  distant  and  excitable  part  of  the  skin  of  the  animal;  the  stim- 
ulus employed,  first  excites  the  extremity  or  trunk  of  an  afferent  or 
so-called  sensory  nerve,  the  effect  of  the  impression  so  produced  pass- 
ing up  to  the  gray  nervous  centre,  the  cord,  and  thence  being,  as  it  is 
specially  termed,  reflected  on  to  certain  efferent,  or  so-called  motor, 
fibres,  and  so  reaching  the  muscles  which  are  excited  to  contract. 
This  is  the  mechanism  of  all  reflex  movements.  All  require  for  their 
execution,  an  afferent  nerve^  an  efferent  nerve,  and  an  interposed 
gray  nervous  reflecting  centre,  or  centre  of  reflection.  The  stimulus 
excites  the  afferent  nerve,  this  the  reflex  centre,  and  this  again  the 
efferent,  nerve  ;  hence  the  term  excito  motor ^  or  excito-motory,  applied 
to  the  reflex  phenomena  and  acts.     They  are  also  named  automatic. 

The  experimental  illjistrations  just  given,  in  the  cases  of  decapitated 
animals,  or  of  animals  the  spinal  cord  of  which  has  been  divided,  show 
the  independence  of  these  acts,  of  the  cerebrum,  or  of  any  cerebral 
interference;  they  prove  accordingly,  that  the  spinal  cord  is,  in  regard 
to  them,  an  independent  centre  of  nervous  action.  These  movements 
are  strictly  involuntary,  and  they  may  occur  quite  independently  of 
sensation  and  consciousness;  they  are  not  irregular  or  convulsive 
movements,  such  as  follow  the  pinching  or  irritating  a  motor  nerve, 
or  the  motor  columns  of  the  cord ;  but  they  are  definite  and  regulated 
movements,  depending  on  the  distribution  of  the  afferent  nerve,  to  the 
ends  of  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  and  on  the  particular  efferent 
fibres,  upon  which  the  effects  of  this  stimulus  are  reflected. 

These  reflex  movements  are  even  more  extensive  and  powerful, 
when  the  spinal  cord  is  separated  from  the  brain,  or  seat  of  volition, 
than  when  the  cord  and  medulla  are  still  connected  with  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  this  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  controlling  power  exercised 
by  the  brain ;  but  according  to  another  view,  it  is  rather  due  to  the 
fact,  that  when  the  cord  is  severed,  the  whole  force  of  the  excitation 
is  necessarily  thrown  upon  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  cord  alone. 
Reflex  movements  are  more  easily  excited  by  irritation  applied  to  the 
free  extremities  of  the  afferent  nerves,  as  to  the  skin  of  a  frog,  than 
by  stimuli,  even  of  a  stronger  kind,  applied  to  the  trunks  of  those 
nerves,  though  the  pain  in  the  last  case  may  be  as  great  or  greater. 
This  is  another  proof,  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  sen- 
sation and  reflex  action.  So  in  cases  of  diminution  of  sensation,  and 
loss  of  voluntary  motion,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  the  controlling 
power  of  the  brain  being  absent,  the  reflex  action  is  increased,  and  slight 
stimulation  of  the  skin,  unfelt  by  the  person,  produces  more  powerful 
reflex  movements,  than  the  stronger  stimuli  of  pinching  and  pricking, 
which  may  be  felt  by  him.  The  phenomena  observed,  after  injury  of 
the  cord,  further  prove,  even  in  the  human  subject,  that  the  convey- 
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ance  of  volitional  impulse?,  aij  b-»  completelj  destroyed  by  a  certain 
lesion,  which  nevertheir*?  'i-ii-**  no:  interrupt  the  transmission  of  reflex, 
or  excito-motor.  impre**ioa«  *>n  ::*  aflferent  nerves;  and,  farther,  that 
the  effects  of  $ach  impressions,  may  be  widely  diffused  through  the 
cord.  It  fre«:[uently  happens  tha:  such  reflex  phenomena,  after  injury, 
do  not  manifest  themselves*  or  at  first  only  feebly,  but  that  subse- 
quently they  become  sironjer,  when  the  effects  of  concussion,  for 
example,  have  passei  off.  though  not  s«3  far  as  to  restore  the  volitional 
power. 

Reflex  movements  ordinarily  have  a  special  object  or  design,  and 
are  therefore  said  to  be  purpo4ir< :  a  character  which,  as  we  shall 
frequently  find,  by  no  means  implies  that  they  are  either  accompanied 
by  sensation,  or  directcl  by  the  will.  M«>st  frequently,  they  may,  in 
general  terms,  be  said  to  have  a  comf^ratire  object  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy. Besides  the  example  of  reflex  movements,  performed  through 
the  cord,  exhibited  in  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  frog,  the  spinal  cord  of 
which  has  been  divided,  instances  of  reflex  movements,  performed 
through  the  cord,  may  be  adduced  in  the  human  subject,  when  un- 
conscious, as  in  sleep,  or  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or  when 
awake,  in  a  state  of  disease,  or  even  in  health.^  The  withdrawal  of  the 
feet,  when  tickled  during  sleep,  the  flinching  of  a  patient  under  chlo- 
roform, from  any  cause  of  irritation  applied  to  the  surface,  also  the 
involuntary  raising  of  the  foot,  from  the  pricking  of  a  needle,  and 
the  sutlden  withdrawal  of  the  hand,  on  which  hot  sealing-wax  has  fal- 
len, are  instances  of  involuntary  reflex  movement  taking  place  under 
different  circumstances.  In  the  two  latter  cases,  conscious  sensation 
accompanies  the  reflex  acts,  which  are  therefore  designated  sensori- 
motor; in  the  two  former  cases,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  approach 
towards  a  suspension  of  sensation;  but  it  may  not  be  wholly  lost, 
though  the  memory  of  it  is  not  retained.  In  the  first  instance,  that 
of  sleep,  a  similar  difference  of  opinion  may  obtain,  in  the  mode  of 
interpreting  the  phenomena,  conscious  sensation  being  held,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  be  merely  blunted,  or,  on  the  other,  to  be  entirely  sus- 
pended. But  there  remains  another  set  of  examples,  in  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  sensation,  and  of  all 
its  attendant  consequences,  although  active  reflex  movements  can  be 
produced  by  external  or  even  internal  stimuli.  Thus,  in  injuries  or 
diseases  which  cause  compression,  laceration,  or  softening  of  the  spinal 
cord,  to  such  an  extent  as  completely  to  destroy  both  voluntary  power 
over  the  limb,  and  likewise  all  sensation  in  it,  violent  reflex  move- 
ments may  be  excited,  in  the  so  completely  paralyzed  limb,  by  the 
application  of  stimuli  to  the  extremities  of  the  afferent  nerves,  as  by 
tickling,  pricking,  or  electrifying  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
when  a  movement  of  withdrawal  will  take  place,  over  which  the  patient 
has  no  control,  as  he  would  ordinarily  have,  if  the  cord  were  sound, 
and  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  sensations  which  the  stimuli  are  calcn- 
lated  to  produce,  he  has  no  perception  or  consciousness  whatever, 
provided  his  eyes  be  closed.  An  instance  is  recorded  by  John  Hunter, 
of  a  man  whose  spinal  cord  was  ruptured.  Being  asked,  when  his  feet 
were  irritated,  whether  he  could  feel  the  irritation  which  excited  them 
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to  move,  he  replied,  "No,  but  you  see  my  legs  do.*'  Such  cases  de- 
monstrate perfectly,  not  only  the  involuntary  character  of  the  reflex 
movements  in  question,  but  also  prove  that  they  may  take  place  with- 
out conscious  sensation.  The  apparatus  concerned  in  their  production, 
is  exactly  similiar  to  that  of  the  movements  excited  by  irritation  of 
the  skin,  in  the  hind  limbs  of  the  frog,  the  spinal  cord  of  which  has 
been  divided ;  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  essentially  of  afferent  or  in- 
eident  nerves,  of  a  reflex  gray  centre,  and  of  efferent  or  motor  nerves. 
In  certain  experiments  on  the  frog,  the  purposive  character  of  these 
movements,  even  where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  volition  or  con- 
sciousness, which  must  be  one  and  indivisible,  is  well  illustrated. 
Acetic  acid,  which  powerfully  stimulates  these  animals,  when  applied 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  joint,  or  to  the  side  of  the  abdomen  of  a 
decapitated  frog,  excites  the  animal  to  rub  that  portion  of  the  skin 
with  the  same  foot;  and,  if  now  that  foot  be  cut  off,  similar  attempts 
are  then,  more  or  less  effectually,  made  with  the  opposite  foot. 

Lastly,  the  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  a  reflex  gray  centre, 
between  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  is  shown  likewise  by  experi- 
ments in  animals,  and  by  observation  in  cases  of  injury  and  disease  in 
man.  For  if  the  severed  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  frog  be  de- 
stroyed, as  by  passing  a  wire  down  the  spinal  canal,  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  skin  will  no  longer  produce  reflex  movements,  although 
the  contractility  of  the  muscles,  and  the  excitability  of  their  efferent 
nerves,  still  remain  active,  as  may  be  shown  by  pinching  one  of  those 
nerves,  when  the  muscles,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  will  immediately 
contract.  So,  too,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  the  dis- 
tal part,  below  the  seat  of  any  disintegrating  injury  or  disease,  becomes 
itself  softened,  and  so  loses  its  vital  properties,  reflex  movements  can 
no  longer  be  excited  in  the  lower  limbs,  by  stimulating  the  skin.  An 
afferent  nerve  cannot  therefore  convey,  or  transmit,  the  effects  of  a 
stimulus  upon  it,  to  an  efferent  nerve  directly,  but  can  only  reflect 
those  effects  indirectly,  through  interposed  gray  matter.  From  this, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  nerve  cells  of  the  gray  matter,  are,  in 
some  way,  specially  concerned  in  this  office  of  reflection,  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  how  they  act.  The  most  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  a  par- 
ticular afferent  fibre  ends,  as  described  in  p.  53,  in  one  of  the  processes 
of  a  nerve  cell,  and  that  the  efferent  fibre  arises  from  another  process 
of  the  same  cell.  Where  the  cells  have  more  than  one  process,  more 
than  one  afferent  or  efferent  fibre  may,  it  is  thought,  be  so  connected 
with  it.  Or  a  succession  of  nerve  cells  may  be  interposed  between  the 
incident  and  the  motor  fibres,  and  so  may  extend  or  spread  the  effect 
of  the  stimulus.  Again,  it  is  held  by  some,  that  perhaps  the  reflex 
office  of  the  gray  matter,  is  effected  by  the  mere  proximity  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  passing  through  it,  between  or  amongst  the  nerve  cells,  without 
there  being  any  direct  connection  between  them. 

A  further  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  are  special  afferent 
fibres  concerned  in  conveying  a  reflex  stimulus,  different  from  those 
afferent  fibres  destined  to  convey  the  sensory  impressions.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  if  this  be  so,  no  anatomical  difference  between  the  several 
afferent  fibres  in  the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  can  be  detected. 


It  appears  probable,  however,  tliat  their  difference  in  function,  thai  is. 
whether  they  convey  the  effects  of  senaory  impressions  to  ihc  grty 
matter  of  the  cord,  thence  to  be  conducted  to  the  brain,  or  whether 
they  convey  the  effects  of  stimuli  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  thence 
to  be  reflected  on  to  the  efferent  reflex  nerves,  depends  upon  the  n&tur« 
of  their  connections  with  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter.  Neither  cu 
any  structural  difference  be  found  amongst  tbc  efferent  fibres  of  tlie 
anterior  roots;  and  it  is  presumable,  therefore,  that  the  particular  cf> 
ferent  fibres,  concerned  in  voluntary  movements,  and  in  reflex  involun- 
tary movements,  owe  their  special  mode  of  action  to  the  fact,  that  the 
former  descend  continuously  from  the  cerebrum  (that  is,  from  the  cor- 
pora striata),  whilst  the  latter  probably  originate  in  connection  with 
the  nerve  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  It  appears,  moreover, 
both  from  experiment  and  from  observation  in  cases  of  disease,  tktt 
the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  cord,  and  the  contiguous  gray  mat- 
ter, the  nerve  cells  of  which  are  peculiar,  may  have  some  special  rela- 
tion to  the  reflex  function.  The  various  instances  in  which  the  spinal 
cord  acts  us  a  reflex  nervous  centre,  and  some  further  points  concern- 
ing these  reflex  movements,  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

It  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  the  spinal  cord  exercises,  probsblj  by 
a  continuous  reflex  action,  a  permanent  influence  on  the  muscles,  apon 
which  the  so-called  tonicitjf,  or  tonic  state,  of  those  organs,  depends; 
for  when,  in  an  animal,  the  cord  is  destroyed,  or  carefully  removed 
from  the  spinal  canal,  all  the  muscles  become  atonic  or  flabby,  und  the 
habitually  contracted  condition  of  the  sphincters  is  lost.  The  rigor 
mortis,  nevertheless,  takes  place  as  usual.  This  tonicity,  or  tension, 
is  supposed  to  depend  on  a  slight  but  constant  exercise  of  a  stimulus, 
originating  in  the  cord,  npon  the  entire  muscular  system.  It  does  not 
depend  on  the  brain,  for  decapitated  animals  will  retain  their  position; 
but  the  limbs  immediately  become  flaccid  and  fall  asunder,  when  ihe 
cord  also  is  destroyed.  It  is  from  loss  of  this  tonicity  in  the  paralysed 
muscles  of  the  face,  that,  independently  of  the  wilt,  the  features  are 
drawn  over  to  tbo  opposite  side  by  the  still  healthy  muscles.  That 
this  effect  docs  not  depend  on  loss  of  the  contractility  in  the  paraljicd 
muscle,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  muscle  will  still  contract,  on  the 
application  of  a  direct  stimulus. 

Irritation  of  the  cord  of  a  recently  decapitated  animal  increases 
considerably  the  force  of  the  heart's  beats ;  it  also  scceleraiea  the  con- 
tractions of  the  intestines,  ureter,  and  bladder,  and  even  of  the  small 
arteries.  These  phenomena  indicate  a  partial  dependence  of  those 
organs  on  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  intervention  of  the  sympathetic 
nftrvcH,  which  constitute  the  only  channel  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  cord. 

Partial  extirpation  of  the  cord  from  animals  is  borne  for  a  very  long 
tiDic,  and,  in  birds  especially,  is  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility  aM 
mobility  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  body.  Complete  removal 
of  the  cord,  in  mammalia,  causes  death,  only  after  one  or  two  days, 
provided  hemorrhage  be  gimrdcd  against.  I'artinl  destruction  of  ttw 
i  hy  a  wire  is  much  more  speedily  fatal,  death  occurring  in  a  few 
ind  more  uniokly,  the  nearer  the  injury  to  the  cervical  region; 
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total  destruction  of  the  cord,  by  the  same  means,  is  almost  instantane- 
ously fatal. 

Functions  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata, 

In  a  physiological,  as  well  as  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  upwards  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  but  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  organs,  the  nerves  of 
which  proceed  from  it,  its  functions  are  of  greater  consequence  than 
those  of  the  cord.  It  is  further  remarkable  as  being  the  seat  of  the 
decussation,  or  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  of  the  paths  of  the 
voluntary  motorial  stimulus  from  the  cerebrum  above,  jto  the  spinal 
cord  below  ;  this  decussation  of  the  motor  tracts  occurs  almost  entirely 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     (Brown-S^quard.) 

The  medulla  oblongata  acts,  like  the  cord,  as  a  conductor  of  the 
effects  of  sensory  impressions  upwards,  from  the  cord  to  the  cerebrum  ; 
the  paths  of  such  sensory  impressions,  are  probably,  on  grounds  of 
analogy,  through  the  gi*ay  matter,  and  the  continuations  upwards  of 
the  ascending  fibres  of  the  posterior  pyramids,  and  not  through  the 
restiform  bodies,  which  pass  up  to  the  cerebellum.  These  paths  do 
not  again  decussate  in  the  medulla,  having  already  crossed  over  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  medulla  oblongata  may,  also,  transfer 
the  effects  of  sensory  impressions,  from  one  nerve  to  another ;  as  when 
any  irritation  in  the  stomach,  acting  on  the  vagi  nerves,  produces  sym- 
pathetic headache,  or  pains  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Moreover, 
radiations  of  sensation  may  take  place  through  the  medulla  oblongata, 
as  when  the  pain  from  a  single  decayed  tooth  is  transferred  to  other 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  causes  pain  in  the  corresponding  tooth 
in  the  other  jaw,  or  in  various  parts  of  the  same  side  of  the  face  and 
head. 

The  medulla  oblongata  likewise  acts  as  the  conductor  of  the  effects 
of  the  voluntary  motorial  stimulus  passing  down  from  the  brain,  on- 
wards to  the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  nerves.  The  paths  through  which 
this  conduction  takes  place,  are  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids, 
division  of  one  of  which  produces  in  an  animal  paralysis  of  one  side 
of  the  body  (Magendie) ;  whilst  irritation  of  these  is  not  followed  by 
indications  of  pain,  as  is  the  case  when  the  restiform  bodies  are  simply 
touched.  The  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  decussate  in  so  remark- 
able and  complete  a  manner,  that  the  motorial  stimulus,  proceeding 
down  the  peduncle  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  crosses  completely 
over  in  the  medulla,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  at  the  so-called 
decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids.  Thus,  in  artificial  division  of 
one-half  of  the  spinal  cord  of  an  animal,  paralysis  of  motion  occurs, 
as  already  mentioned,  on  the  same  side  of  the  body ;  whilst  if  the  sec- 
tion be  made  opposite  the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  follows  on  both  sides ;  but 
if  the  section  be  still  higher,  in  the  very  highest  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  paralysis  happens  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  These  results  are  confirmed  by  other  experiments,  and  by  ob- 
servations, in  disease,  in  man ;  and  these  are  of  high  importance,  for 
sections  of  the  medulla  oblongata  itself,  especially  of  its  posterior 
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parts,  are  often  so  immediately  fatal,  owing  to  its  being  the  centre 
for  the  regulation  of  the  respiratory  movements,  that  tinae  is  not 
allowed  for  the  development  of  the  effects,  as  regards  the  voluntary 
movements.  Thus,  when  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is  removed  in 
an  animal,  there  is  a  diminution  of  power  on  the  opposite  side;  and 
when  the  peduncle  of  one  hemisphere  is  removed,  there  is  a  total  loss 
of  voluntary  power  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  so,  again,  effu- 
sion of  blood  into,  or  softening  of,  the  substance  of  one  peduncle,  or 
of  the  parts  above  it,  in  man,  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  motion,  with 
or  without  paralysis  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side ;  whereas  paraly- 
sis of  those  muscles,  the  nerves  of  which  proceed  directly  from  the  pons 
or  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum,  that  is,  from  above  the  place  of  decus- 
sation of  the  motor  columns  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  on  the  same 
side  as  the  injury  or  disease ;  for  example,  cases  of  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  left  corpus  striatum,  or  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
exhibit,  during  life,  paralysis  of  the  right  limbs,  but  usually  of  the 
muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face ;  there  may  sometimes  be  paralysis 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  also,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  known. 
Decussation  of  the  paths  of  the  voluntary  motorial  stimulus  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  thus  abundantly  proved. 

Many  reflex  functions  are  performed  by  the  medulla  oblongata,  in 
common  with  the  spinal  cord.  The  afferent  nerves  connected  with  it, 
supply  all  the  important  surfaces  and  organs  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
body ;  viz.,  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  mucous  membranes  lining  all  its 
cavities,  the  parts  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  endowed  with  common 
sensibility,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  windpipe, 
and  bronchial  tubes ;  lastly,  they  give  branches  to  the  heart  and  lungs, 
as  well  as  to  the  oesophagus  and  even  the  stomach.  These  fibres,  ac- 
cordingly, bring  the  effects  of  excitant  stimuli,  from  all  those  surfaces 
and  parts,  to  the  great  and  important  reflex  centre,  formed  by  the 
gray  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  from  which  the  effects  are  re- 
flected, along  certain  special  efferent  motor  fibres,  on  to  various  mus- 
cles, which,  then  contracting,  cause  reflex  movements  of  a  most  exten- 
sive, definite,  and  important  kind. 

Some  of  these  movements  assist  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  special  sense,  as  «.  ^.,  the  movements  of  the  pupil.  Others  are 
conservative  or  protective,  in  regard  to  the  sensory  organs:  for  ex- 
ample, the  closure  of  the  eyelids  is  a  reflex  act ;  it  can  even  be  excited 
in  animals  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  have  been  entirely  sus- 
pended or  destroyed,  by  irritating  the  margins  of  the  lids  by  a  feather. 
Other  reflex  movements  protect  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  and  some 
are  absolutely  essential  to  life,  as  is  the  case  with  the  movements  of 
deglutition,  and  especially  with  those  of  respiration ;  for  such  move- 
ments as  the  acts  of  sneezing  and  coughing,  part  of  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing, and  all  the  respiratory  movements,  are  of  an  involuntary  reflex 
nature.  They  are  all  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  injury  or  destruction  of  which,  impairs  or  arrests  them. 

In  reference  to  the  respiratory  functions  and  movements,  this  influ- 
ence has  been  specially  demonstrated  by  experiments  on  animals, 
which  have  yielded  both  negative  and  positive  results.     Thus,  even  in 
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warm-blooded  animals,  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  gradually 
cut  away  from  above,  down  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal 
cord  has  then  also  been  detached  below  it,  and  yet  respiration  has 
continued  for  a  short  time  (Longet) ;  and  in  the  frog,  both  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  have  been  removed,  and  respiration  has  been  long 
sustained,  provided  that  the  medulla  oblongata  remained  uninjured. 
Again,  the  medulla  oblongata  itself  has  been  alone  destroyed,  when 
respiration  was  instantly  arrested,  the  animal  dying  asphyxiated.  It 
is  sufficient  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  back  part  of  the  medulla, 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  and  indeed  the  destruction  of  a  very  minute  point, 
hence  named  the  vital  knot  (nceud  vital)^  has  been  deemed  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  But  there  seems  reason  to  think,  that  the  part  con- 
cerned as  a  centre  in  governing  respiration,  is  of  greater  extent ;  it  is 
believed  to  correspond  with  the  portion  from  which  the  deep  roots  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  take  their  origin,  which  occupies  the  back 
part  of  the  medulla ;  for  the  restiform  bodies  and  the  pyramids  may 
be  removed  without  interfering  with  the  respiratory  acts.  A  trans- 
verse section  through  the  gray  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the 
point  of  the  calamus,  suddenly  stops  the  respiratory  movements ;  but 
after  a  longitudinal  median  section  of  the  medulla,  these  continue. 
Hence  both  sides  of  the  body  possess  their  proper  respiratory  nervous 
centre.  Irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  diminishes  the  number  of 
the  respirations;  a  result  also  produced  by  general  pressure  on  the 
brain,  the  effects  of  which  are  transmitted  to  the  medulla.  The  paths 
of  conduction  of  the  motor  impulses  concerned  in  respiration,  named, 
by  Sir  C  Bell,  the  respiratory  tracts^  are  located  in  the  white  fibres 
of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  (Bell,  Schiff.)  The  office  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  as  the  controlling  centre  of  respiration,  affords  an 
explanation  of  its  importance  in  regard  to  the  vital  activity  generally. 
Through  it,  the  heart  is  indirectly,  and  also  directly,  affected,  for  the 
vagi  nerves,  which  regulate  the  heart's  movements,  arise  from  this 
part.  Galvanic  irritation  of  the  medulla,  like  that  of  the  vagi  nerves, 
causes  temporary  arrest  of  the  heart's  actions ;  its  destruction  dimin- 
ishes the  frequency  and  strength  of  those  movements. 

There  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  the  reflex  move- 
ments of  deglutition  must  likewise  have  their  special  governing  centre, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  medulla,  near  the 
vital  knot. 

As  a  reflex  centre  of  a  more  general  kind,  the  medulla  oblongata 
is  further  regarded  as  the  seat  of  excitation  of  symmetrical  epileptic 
seizures,  such  as  occur  after  ligature  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  probably  also  a  centre  for  certain  parts 
of  the  sympathetic  system  ;  and  a  cross  section  through  the  restiform 
bodies,  like  division  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  is  followed, 
probably  from  similar  reasons,  by  an  exalted  sensibility  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  ^ 

Like  the  reflex  acts  of  the  spinal  cord,  those  which  take  place 
through  the  intervention  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  likewise  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  and  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  conscious- 
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ness,  for  an  animal  will  suck  an  object  placed  between  its  lips,  or 
swallow  a  mass  of  food  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  or  close  the 
eyelids,  if  these  be  irritated,  even  though  the  functions  of  the  brain  be 
suspended  or  destroyed.  Persons  in  a  profound  state  of  comatose  un- 
consciousness and  insensibility,  from  the  effects  of  concussion  of  the 
brain,  or  of  chloroform  or  opium,  will  perform  the  same  acts,  and  so 
too  will  acephalous  monsters.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  con- 
tractile movements  of  the  pupil,  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  and 
intended  for  protective  purposes  for  the  retina,  and  which  are  ordina- 
rily accompanied  by  the  special  sensation  of  light,  will  occur  in  cases 
of  amaurosis,  a  disease  characterized  by  alteration  and  consequent  in- 
sensibility of  the  retina,  and  in  which  there  is  absolute  blindness.  A 
strong  light  also  sometimes  causes  sneezing,  by  a  reflex  action  through 
the  optic  nerve,  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  the  nerves  which  gov- 
ern the  respiratory  movements ;  this  movement  is  automatic  and  sensoru 
motor y  for  it  is  accompanied  by  pain. 

Furthermore,  the  medulla  oblongata  is,  in  some  way,  concerned  in 
the  special  senses  of  hearing  and  taste,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  deep 
origins  of  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  or  auditory  nerve,  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  of  the  gustatory  fibres  of  the  fifth 
pair.  Its  gray  matter  either  constitutes  the  special  centres  of  the 
auditory  and  gustatory  senses,  the  effects  upon  which  are  afterwards 
transmitted  to  the  common  sensorium  in  the  cerebrum ;  or  it  serves  as 
an  essential,  but  non-sensitive  conducting  path  of  the  effects  of  sonor- 
ous vibrations  or  of  gustatory  impressions,  in  their  way  upwards  to  the 
cerebrum. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  olivary  bodieSy 
with  which  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerves  are  said  to  be  connected, 
has  some  special  office  in  the  government  of  the  tongue  and  adjoining 
parts,  in. the  motions  necessary  to  speech  (Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk); 
but  this  view  has  not  yet  received  the  general  sanction  of  physiolo- 
gists. 

The  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  increased,  by  puncture,  even 
on  one  side,  of  the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (Bernard),  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  urine  becomes  saccharine.  Whether  this  is  indi- 
rectly owing  to  an  interference  with  the  respiration,  or  to  some  action 
on  the  secreting  power  of  the  liver  itself,  is  not  known. 

Functions  of  the  Pons  Varolii,  Cerebral  Peduncles,  and  the  gray 
masses  at  the  base  of  the  Cerebrum,  viz,,  the  Corpora  Striata^  Opttc 
Thalami,  Corpora  Quadrigemina,  Corpora  Geniculata,  Pineal^  and 
Pituitary  Bodies. 

In  the  first  place,  setting  aside  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons, 
•which  form  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  also  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles  of  that  organ, 
the  latter  being  the  continuation  upwards  of  the  restiform  bodies,  we 
may  regard  the  longitudinal  fibres  and  the  gray  matter  of  the  pons 
and  cerebral  peduncles,  as  physiological  extensions  upwards,  upon  an 
amplified  scale,  of  the  white  and  gray  elements  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
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medulla  oblongata.  They  accordingly  receive,  conduct,  or  transmit 
the  effects  of  $ensort/  impressions,  upwards  to  the  cerebrum ;  and,  in 
particular  cases,  probably  also  transfer  and  radiate  such  impressions. 
They  also  conduct  the  voluntary  motorial  stimulus,  downwards  from 
the  cerebrum  to  the  medulla  and  cord.  The  paths  of  sensation  are 
probably  through  the  gray  matter  and  white  fibres  of  the  central  and 
posterior  portions  of  the  pons  and  of  the  cerebral  peduncles;  whilst 
the  paths  of  motion  are  down  through  the  white  fibres  forming  their 
anterior  or  under  portions.  Furthermore,  the  gray  matter  of  these 
parts  forms  reflex  centres  for  the  performance  of  most  extensive  and 
powerful  reflex  acts,  being,  in  this  sense,  quite  as  energetic  as  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  cord.  Some  of  these  reflex  movements  are  of 
a  local  kind,  such  as  those  which  regulate  certain  of  the  movements 
of  the  pupil ;  others  are  of  so  general  and  purposive  a  character,  as  to 
have  led  to  the  supposition  that  here,  at  length,  we  arrive  at  a. portion 
of  the  nervous  centres,  in  which  not  only  conscious  sensation  may  be 
realized,  as  supposed  by  Longet,  but  in  which  some  feeble  mentotl  di- 
rective power  may  be  exercised.     But  this  is  not  proved. 

In  animals  in  which,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  being  taken 
away,  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  are  left  uninjured,  and  connected 
with  each  other,  cries  and  attempts  to  remove  the  objects  of  irritation, 
have  been  found  to  follow  pinching  the  tail,  and  the  application  of  am- 
monia to  the  nose ;  if  left  quiet,  the  animal  remains  motionless,  but 
if  put  into  an  uncomfortable  position  it  immediately  resumes  a  more 
easy  one.  All  such  movements,  however,  cease  when  the  pons  is  re- 
moved from  the  medulla.  (Flourens,  Longet.)  The  movements  appear 
to  be  as  perfect  as  the  natural  sensori-motor  reflex  movements,  and  re- 
semble the  instinctive  movements  of  animals,  but  they  are  not  really 
voluntary. 

Experiments  on  the  pons  and  cerebral  peduncles  are  followed  by 
remarkable  results.  Thus,  irritation  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  pons 
causes  convulsions  in  various  regions  of  the  body,  and,  if  the  brain  be 
left,  obvious  signs  of  sensibility.  A  section  of  the  transverse  fibres 
of  the  pons  leading  to  the  cerebellum  on  one  side  causes  most  curious 
rotatory  movements  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  which  turns  towards  the 
injured  side,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  certain  other  examples  of 
rotation  to  be  presently  mentioned,  produced  by  sections  of  other  parts 
of  the  nervous  centres.  Section  of  the  corresponding  fibres  on  the 
opposite  side  arrests  this  rotatory  movement.  Division  of  these  fibres 
on  one  side  also  produces  a  downward  movement  of  the  eyeballs  on 
the  injured  side,  and  convulsive  rolling  movements  in  the  eye  of  the 
opposite  side.  Lastly,  a  hyperesthesia  similar  to  that  which  follows 
sections  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  of  its  posterior  portion,  occurs 
after  sections  of  the  back  or  front  of  the  pons ;  but  this  is  noticed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  not  on  the  same  side,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  cord  is  injured. 

The  cerebral  peduncles  are,  like  other  portions  of  the  longitudinal 
parts  of  the  nervous  centres,  conductors  of  sensorial,  voluntary,  and 
reflex  impressions,  upwards  and  downwards,  along  special  sets  of 
fibres,  set  apart  for  each  function.     Thus,   the  sensorial  paths  are 
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connected  with  the  optic  chalimi.  anti  the  motor  tracts  with  the  cor- 
pora striata  and  corp<?ra  qaadrfgemina.  DiTision  of  both  peduncles 
is  followed  bv  complete  I'>^  of  4en5ibilitv  and  roluntary  movements 
in  the  body.  When  one  peilancle  is  pactialljr  dirided,  remarkable 
rotatory  movements  ensue. /r^.m  the  injured  to  the  sound  side,  which 
have  been  attribute*!  to  a  lo$c«  of  the  ci>n trolling  power  of  the  cere- 
brum over  the  half  of  the  b«>ly  oppoc^ite  to  the  injury ;  the  circles  of 
movement  are  larger,  the  nearer  the  section  is  made  to  the  cerebrum. 
Complete  division  of  one  peluncle  causes  the  animal  to  fall  on  the  op- 
posite side,  because  it  paralyzes  that  side,  though  the  reflex  functions 
remain  intact. 

Irritation  of  the  peduncles,  after  the  brain  has  been  removed,  causes 
contractions  in  the  muscles  generally,  and  also  in  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  bladder :  these  effects  show  conductive  power,  partly  through 
the  pons,  meilulla,  spinal  conl,  and  spinal  nerves,  and  partly  through 
the  sympathetic,  which  is  connected  not  only  with  the  medulla  and 
cord,  but  also  with  parts  of  the  brain  higher  up. 

As  to  the  gray  masses,  sometimes  named  the  cerebral  ganglia,  found 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  gray  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
appears  to  be  associate^l  with  the  function  of  sight;  for  removal  of 
these  parts  causes  blindness,  which  likewise  usually  follows  their  de- 
struction by  disease.  Atrophy  or  wasting  of  these  bodies,  may  result 
from  atrophy  of  the  eyes.  The  destruction  of  one  causes  loss  of  sight 
in  the  opposite  eye,  and  temporary  debility  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
whole  body.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  also  highly  irritable,  and 
exercise  reflex  functions  of  an  extremely  active  and  important  kind. 
Thus,  irritation  of  both,  or  even  of  one,  of  these  gray  centres,  pro- 
duces contraction  of  both  pupils,  and,  during  life,  such  movements 
are  doubtless  caused  by  impressions  conveyed  from  the  retinae,  through 
the  afferent  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  and  tracts ;  and  the  experiment 
last  mentioned,  on  one  of  these  bodies,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
transmission  of  impressions  from  both  retinae,  backwards  through  the 
optic  commissure,  along  both  optic  tracts.  Partial  removal  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  produces  partial  blindness  of  a  temporary  kind, 
debility  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  some- 
times giddiness,  or  slight  rotatory  movements ;  possibly  from  the  in- 
terference with  the  sense  of  sight.  Their  complete  removal  is  followed 
by  total  blindness,  and  by  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil.  The 
general  consciousness  is  not  interfered  with.  Besides  the  slight  rota- 
tory movements  just  mentioned,  general  convulsions  sometimes  follow 
experiments  on  these  parts ;  but  these  are  both  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  unavoidable  injury,  or  irritation,  of  deeper-seated  parts.  That  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  function 
of  sight,  is  therefore  undoubted,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  either 
the  actual  centres  of  visual  sense,  or  the  essential  paths  for  the  recep- 
tion and  conduction  of  visual  impressions  to  a  common  sensorium.  It 
is,  perhaps,  through  this  office,  that  the  effects  of  injuries  of  these 
centres,  on  the  general  muscular  movements,  may  be  explained,  for 
vertigo  may  be  produced  by  blinding  one  eye,  or  by  causing  the 
humors  of  one  eyeball  to  escape. 
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The  office  of  the  corpora  geniculata  is  unknown ;  from  their  ana- 
tomical connections,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the 
exercise  of  the  function  of  sight,  but  they  may  be  merely  sympathetic 
ganglia. 

The  large  optic  thalami  are  supposed  also  to  be  concerned,  in  some 
way,  in  the  sense  of  vision,  but  not  to  the  degree  indicated  by  their 
name ;  for  when  they  are  completely  destroyed  or  removed,  the  sense 
of  sight  and  the  action  of  the  pupil  still  remain.  Irritation  of  the 
optic  thalami  of  one  or  both  sides,  is  not  followed  by  contraction  of 
the  iris ;  such  irritation  causes  either  no  signs,  or  very  slight  indica- 
tions, of  pain,  and  no  convulsions.  Section  of  one,  is  followed  by 
rotatory  movements,  usually  towards  the  opposite  side,  but,  it  is  said, 
in  the  frog,  towards  the  injured  side;  such  movements  differ  from  similar 
movements  induced  by  injuries  of  other  parts  of  the  brain,  in  the  fact 
that  the  animal  continues  standing.  After  removal  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  including  the  corpora  striata,  the  ability  to  stand  and 
walk  remains;  but  if  one  optic  thalamus  be  cut  away,  the  animal 
either  exhibits  rotatory  movements,  or  is  paralyzed  on  the  opposite 
side  and  falls.  (Longet.)  It  is  stated  by  SchifF,  that  when  the  anterior 
three-fourths  of  the  thalamus  are  destroyed,  the  rotation  is  towards 
the  injured  side ;  whereas,  when  the  posterior  fourth  is  destroyed,  it 
is  towards  the  sound  side.  By  some  authorities,  the  optic  thalami, 
though  themselves  insensible  to  direct  irritation,  are  believed  to  be 
the  great  foci  of  all  the  sensory  nerves,  and  their  gray  matter  possi- 
bly the  common  sensorium,  or  the  nervous  centre  concerned  in  common 
sensation. 

The  functions  of  the  corpora  striata  are  also  uncertain.  Their  re- 
moval in  rabbits,  is  said  to  leave  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
equally  unimpaired ;  for,  though  at  first  passive,  after  a  time,  on  being 
irritated,  the  animal  manifests  progressive  movements  of  leaping,  until 
it  meets  with  an  obstacle,  when  it  again  becomes  quiet.  (Schiff.)  Me- 
chanical irritation  of  these  bodies  is  said  to  produce  neither  pain  nor 
movement.  Extravasation  of  blood  into  one  corpus  striatum,  causes 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  on  the  opposite  side,  owing  to  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  facial  muscles  usually  on  the 
same  side,  though  sometimes  on  the  opposite  side  also ;  why,  is  not 
known.  If  convulsions  occur,  they  are  also  usually  on  the  same  side 
as  the  paralysis ;  in  this  case,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  also  com- 
monly injured.  If  paralysis  happens  on  one  side,  and  convulsions  on 
the  other,  there  is  usually  lesion  either  of  the  corpus  striatum,  base 
of  the  brain,  or  cerebral  peduncles,  and  also  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
on  the  same  side,  viz.,  on  the  side  on  which  the  convulsions  occur. 

As  the  course  of  the  posterior  or  afferent  fibres  of  the  peduncles,  is 
chiefly  through  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  course  of  the  anterior  or 
under  set  of  efferent  fibres,  is  chiefly  through  the  corpora  striata,  it 
has  commonly  been  concluded  that  the  corpora  striata  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  function  of  motion,  and  the  optic  thalami  in  the  function 
of  sensation;  but  these  views  are  more  or  less  hypothetical.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  both  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami  are 
sensory  gangliai  and  have  the  same  relation  to  the  nerves  of  touch,  or 
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common  sensation,  as  the  olfactory,  optic,  auditory,  and  gustatory 
ganglia  have  to  their  respeccive  nerves.  Disease  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus, is  followed  by  hemiplegia,  i.  e..  paralysis  of  both  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  of  one-half  of  the  body,  on  the  opposite  side:  disease 
of  the  corpus  striatum  has.  however,  the  same  effect.  It  has  also  been 
suggesteil  that  the  optic  thalami  may  be  the  organic  seats  of  the  emo- 
tional part  of  our  mental  nature,  in  which  case,  they  must  act  as  sen- 
sorial centre:^,  recognizing  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  production 
of  ideas^  within  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  A  still  further  extension 
of  this  view,  reganis  the  thalami  as  the  seats  of  eon$ciousne$s  of  the 
inental  state^  ideational,  emotional,  rational,  and  volitional ;  in  this 
case,  just  as  the  sensory  nerves  and  sensory  tracts  bring  impressions 
from  without,  to  the  common  sensorium  in  the  optic  thalami,  and  pro- 
duce siMisational  consciousness,  so  it  is  supposed  that  the  convergent 
or  dcsoondiiig  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres  to  the 
thalami,  and  which  Roil  named,  as  we  shall  see,  the  nerves  of  the  inter* 
nal  9i'nHC9^  may  be  the  paths  by  which  the  various  actions  of  the  brain 
itself,  may  bo  recognized  by  the  same  sensorium,  and  so  cause  all  the 
varieties  of  mental  consciousness.  (Carpenter.)  This  ingenious  view 
is,  at  least,  highly  suggestive. 

From  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  suppose,  first, 
that  the  ^ray  matter  of  these  large  ganglionic  masses,  the  optic  thala- 
mi, togetlier  with  the  gray  matter  diffused  through  the  peduncles,  pons, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  constitute  the  true  immediate 
centres  for  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  sensory  impressions,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  smell,  viz.,  those  of  common  sensation,  the  sense 
of  temperature,  the  tactile  sense,  perhaps  the  muscular  sense,  and  the 
Henna t  ions  of  sight,  hearing,  and  taste.  Secondly,  it  would  appear 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  gray  matter,  this  portion  of  the  great  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis,  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  corpora  striata,  and 
thalami,  downwards  through  the  peduncles,  pons,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  spinal  cord,  we  have  a  (freat  centre  of  motorial  excitability  (Shar- 
j)ey),  through  the  agency  of  which,  all  the  involuntary  reflex  move- 
ments, whether  sensori-motor  or  excito-motory  are  performed. 

Whether  the  large  mass  of  gray  matter,  above  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  seuvsation,  is  itself  the  true  sensorium^  or  actual  seat  of  the 
con»i*lov»  ncnsation  of  bodily  conditions,  as  is  commonly  believed,  or  of 
both  bodily  and  mental  states,  as  suggested  by  Reil  and  Carpenter, 
or  whether  the  impressions  produced  in  it,  according  to  the  sense  which 
excites  them,  must  react,  in  some  way,  along  the  radiating  fibres  which 
expand  from  their  upper  end  into  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  order 
that  conscious  sensation  should  be  realized,  is  unknown.  It  would 
seem  certain,  however,  that  perception  or  the  association  of  sensations ' 
with  their  causes,  ideation  or  the  formation  of  ideas,  memory,  and  the 
processes  of  comparison,  combination,  and  determination  of  differences, 
which  are  implied  in  reasoning,  and,  lastly,  the  resulting  volition  or 
will,  involve  the  material  operation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

Kurtherinore,  whether,  in  the  exercise  of  this  will,  in  producing 
voluntary  movements,  the  conducting  fibres  are  prolonged  directly 
downwards  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres  through  the  cerebral  ped- 
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uncles,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  cord,  to  the  motor  nerves,  or 
whether  the  hemispheral  fibres  themselves  end  in  this  great  motorial 
centre,  and  thus  act,  not  continuously  or  directly  on  the  motor  nerves, 
but  through  this  automatic  centre,  so  as  to  impose  upon  it  definite 
impressions  dictated  by  the  will,  is  not  yet  fully  decided.  But  the 
latter  view  appears  supported  by  anatomical  facts  and  general  con- 
siderations; and,  if  this  be  true,  then,  even  in  volitional  acts,  the 
actual  motor  impulse,  which  immediately  excites  the  muscles,  proceeds 
from  the  motorial  centre,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  form  of  move- 
ment excited  by  an  idea  or  an  emotion,  by  a  sensori-motor  or  instinc- 
tive impulse,  or  by  an  excito-motor  irritation. 

The  office  of  the  corpora  striata,  in  tlie  exercise  of  voluntary  move- 
ments, may  therefore  be  immediate  or  direct^  as  regards  the  stimulation 
of  the  muscles;  but  the  optic  thalami  may  also  concur,  in  an  indirect 
manner,  in  those  movements,  by  virtue  of  their  function  as  sensorial 
centres.  It  is  known  that  all  muscular  movements  are  accompanied 
by  an  internal  sense  of  effort  to  meet  resistance,  or  by  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  the  muscles  concerned;  and  this  sensation  or  muscular 
sense^  is  more  or  less  necessary  for  the  proper  guidance  of  the  move- 
ments. Moreover,  other  sensations,  especially  that  of  sight,  are  com- 
monly associated  with  certain  movements  of  the  body,  and  are  some- 
times their  only  means  of  guidance.  In  complete  loss  of  senBihillty  in 
the  legs,  even  though  the  power  of  motion  remains,  the  act  of  walking 
is  impossible,  because  the  guiding  muscular  sensations  are  absent;  but 
sometimes  the  sight  may  act  as  a  substitute,  enabling  feeble  locomotive 
efibrts  to  be  performed,  so  long  as  the  person  can  see  his  limbs.  Even 
when  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  remains,  though  the  muscles  are  partly 
paralyzed,  the  same  difficulty  still  occurs  in  using  the  limbs,  unless 
they  are  watched  by  the  eyes.  A  curious  case  is  on  record  of  a  nurse, 
who  had  lost  the  muscular  sense  in  one  of  the  upper  limbs,  and  who 
could  only  carry  a  child  by  constantly  watching  that  limb;  as  soon  as 
she  turned  her  eyes  from  it,  the  limb  would  fall  helpless  to  her  side. 
(Duchesne.) 

Functions  of  the  Cerebellum, 

The  cerebellum  is  not  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  the  psychical 
functions.  Neither  does  it  appear,  in  any  way,  to  be  a  seat  of  the 
function  of  common  or  special  sensation.  Some,  however,  refer  the 
so-called  muscular  sense  to  certain  parts  of  this  organ.  When  pricked 
or  injured,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sensitive,  for  no  sign  of  pain  re- 
sults from  such  irritation.  Moreover,  when  it  is  completely  removed, 
there  is  no  loss  either  of  common  or  special  sensation  in  the  animal. 
This  organ  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  concerned  in  the  mental 
process  of  volition,  since  the  will  still  attempts  to  exercise  itself  in  an 
animal  deprived  of  its  cerebellum  ;  for  if  the  animal  be  then  threatened, 
it  will  attempt  to  avoid  the  blow,  or  if  it  be  wounded,  it  will  seize  the 
instrument  or  hand,  to  try  and  prevent  itself  being  injured.  Lastly, 
after  the  removal  of  the  cerebellum,  all  the  instinctive  and  simple 
reflex  movements,  such  as  those  of  swallowing,  respiration,  and  others, 
continue  unimpaired. 
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lu-mi>:»hvr  S  :.  ^  . u:  i^r  .y. ::.-  i:i::.Lil  -  '.  r.^  r>.r:*-r3x*  thVse curious  mo\-e- 
mfii(>!  A  —  r^V.-s^  '.■■  M..j-r.  ".>  i-i  M-".*t.  :h^  r>iati'kn  is  towards  the  in- 
illl^^l  >UK,  : •;::  a-.--'  r:::.«  :■•  I-^  ■-.:'■:  iH'i  I-i:;irjue  t>>wAnls  the  sound  side. 
^riu'M'  diiK:-  ii'.r^  iuivr  '•-rii  r^:-rrvi;  :<•  ;hr  :*t-:t:-/ti  and  dirwtion  of  the  inois- 
ioiis,  l»ui  ih.  I  x:  l-.ir.:i::-  :i  >  r.  •:  -^'iIzk  vtzStli  :■  rv.  The  cause  of  the  motion 
i**  supp'^^ril  to  U*  ilii-  :•'  :h-  -ii — i-iir-ii  a-.::*-!!  cirir  mus^-U*s  of  the  bodv.  being 
i\o  loii'^vi-  v'ounii  rUiI;ir.'.-»ni  *y  i»i.«»-  .it' thr  • -ihrr  side  :  but  another  explanation 
ij»,  tliai  it  i^  v:ui'--*l.  U'»:  ^y  uiiUiliiinvd  v.^luniary  uiovemt-nts.  but  by  abnormal 
loiiir  rouir.uiion*.  i-x-.iiiii  ^-v  ih»-  :n;ur>.  thr  >i«iuf,  espev'iallv it«  anteiior  por- 
liou,  Kiim  MvisUvl.  aii'l  ih-  :iii:m:il  -vidviiily  trying  m  chei^fc  the  movements. 
S-iiioii  oi"  thr  iut'i-ri'ir  jit-linuU-  ^f  the  ivnK'lluni,  which  connects  it  with  the 
lui-duUa.  i-ausfs  the  aniiiial  !'•  Ix-nd  round  to  the  injunMi  side,  from  loss  of 
|io\\\'r  in  \\\v  oiiiMtsite  >uh:  Division  of  the  suitt-rior  (leduncles.  which  pass  up 
lo  (he  ror|>or:i  i{u:ulriL'*'niiija.  wht-tlit-r  uniliiienil  or  bilateral,  Ims  no  distinct 
rlli-rt  o\\  tlir  luoveiiieiits. 

hi  a  tVw  instances  wliich  liave  been  met  with  in  the  human  subject, 
lit'  t'oii^o.stion  or  more  serious  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  such  as  ex- 
tiuNasaiion  of  blood  into  one  of  its  peduncles,  or  pressure  from  bony 
III  ntlirr  tumors,  backward  movements,  and  continued  rotations,  have 
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been  observed  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  has  furthermore  been 
noted  that,  in  an  alleged  case  of  absence  of  the  cerebellum,  the  gait 
was  uncertain,  and  the  intellectual  powers  weak,  although  the  percep- 
tions and  sensations  were  perfect.  (Combette.) 

From  all  these  results,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  cerebellum  is, 
in  some  way,  essential  to  the  due  regulation  or  co-ordination  of  com- 
bined or  complicated  muscular  acts,  either,  according  to  one  view,  by 
a  direct  governing  or  co-ordinating  power,  or,  according  to  another 
view,  because  it  is  itself  the  seat  of  the  muscular  sense,  which  then 
conveys  impressions  to  the  cerebrum,  giving  notice,  as  it  were,  of  the 
condition  of  each  particular  muscle  in  action,  and  so  furnishing  in- 
formation for  the  guidance  of  the  cerebral  volitional  faculty.  But  as 
many  disturbances  of  the  locomotive  function,  and  especially  the  pecu- 
liar rotatory  movements,  ensue  upon  injuries  inflicted  on  other  parts 
of  the  encephalon ;  and  as  these,  when  produced  by  sections  of  the 
cerebellum,  may  be  counteracted  by  sections  of  other  parts,  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  this  latter  organ  can  be  regarded  as  the  real  gov- 
erning centre  in  such  co-ordination  of  the  movements.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  some  experiments,  when  one  corpus  striatum  is  cut,  the  animal 
runs  forwards;  and  when  the  optic  thalamus  is  wounded,  it  turns 
round  and  round.  (Magendie.)  According  to  other  experiments,  sec- 
tions in  the  fore-part  of  the  brain,  cause  the  animal  to  turn  in  a  large 
circle ;  sections  further  back,  produce  rotations  in  smaller  circles,  and 
when  one  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  is  cut,  the  animal  revolves  on 
its  own  axis.  (Schiff.)  Even  sections  of  any  of  the  three  semicircular 
canals  of  the  internal  ear,  in  pigeons  and  rabbits,  are  also  followed  by 
similar  rotations  (Brown  S^quard),  and  still  more  remarkable  and  defin- 
ite movements  have  been  noticed  after  such  experiments,  the  animals, 
according  to  the  particular  canal  divided,  throwing  summersaults  in 
definite  directions,  whenever  they  attempted  to  move.  (Flourens.) 
These  movements  may  depend  on  some  disturbance  of  the  function  of 
hearing,  but  this  is  not  established. 

The  doctrine,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the  special  faculty 
named,  by  the  phrenologists,  philoprogenitiveness,  is  not  confirmed, 
though  apparently  supported  by  a  few  isolated  cases  of  disease  or  in- 
jury to  this  organ.  They  are  opposed  by  the  fact  of  the  slight  con- 
nection of  the  cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum,  the  proper  organ  of  the 
emotions ;  by  the  teachings  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology, 
as  to  the  relative  size  of  this  organ  in  different  animals;  by  the  results 
of  a  wider  investigation  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  disease  in  man ; 
and,  lastly,  by  those  yielded  by  experimental  researches  in  animals. 
Direct  stimulation  of  one  side  of  the  cerebellum  in  guinea-pigs,  has 
been  found  also  to  cause  rotation,  usually  towards  the  sound  side. 
By  others,  irritation  applied  to  this  part,  is  said  to  produce  contrac- 
tions, in  many  muscular  organs,  even  in  those  of  vegetative  life,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  stomach  and  csecum.  Vomiting,  headache,  squint- 
ing, affections  of  the  pupil,  disturbed  vision,  and  convulsions,  accom- 
pany morbid  irritation  of  this  organ,  with  evidences  of  disturbed 
movements,  said  to  be  due  to  interference  with  the  muscular  sense- 
(Lussana.)   Inflammation  of  its  membranes  is  unaccompanied  by  * 
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ium :  and,  in  cases  of  gradual  softening  of  this  organ,  the  intellect 
in:iy  remain  unimpaired,  even  though  it  be  almost  entirely  destrojed. 
Chroi\ie  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  however,  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  un>toadiness  in  walking,  without  any  symptoms  of  paralysis ;  ia 
a  few  cases  of  disease  of  both  hemispheres  of  this  organ,  backward 
movements  have  been  noticed,  and  affections  of  one  peduncle  haie 
been  accompanied,  in  a  few  instances,  by  rotatory  movements  towardi 
the  diseased  side. 

Our  gi-neral  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  being  m 
scanty,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  relative  importance  and  office  of  its  several  parts,  via.,  of  the 
hemispheres  with  their  lobes,  the  upper  and  lower  vermiform  procesBes, 
and  I  ho  plicated  sacs  of  gray  matter  in  its  interior,  known  as  the  cor- 
pora dontata. 

The  direct   connection  of  the  cerebellum   with  the  cerebrum,  is 
liniltid  to  the  small  superior  peduncles,  whilst  it  is  much  more  ezten- 
sivoly  connecteil  with   the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  its 
largo  inferior  peduncles:   hence  its  anatomical  connections  seem  to 
KiV'^r  the  views  concerning  its  induence  in  the  regulation  and  co-or- 
din:i:i  Ml  of  the  muscular  movements,  rather  than  the  supposition  that 
ir  ca:i  exorcise  any  important  mental  functions.     Finally,  it  has  been 
rou'.arkod  that  the  grailually  increased  ilt^velopment  of  the  cerebellum 
in  :l»e  series  of  vertebrate  creatures,  from  the  fish  up  to  man,  coin- 
cido>  generally,  with  a  greater  and  greater  liegree  of  complexity  in  the 
mo\o!nonts  which  they  can  {H'rform,  involving  sometimes  almost  all  the 
inr.>v-Us  v^f  the  bo«h\  an^i  necessitating  more  extensive  and  perfect  co- 
oni.:i.i:ing  power.     In  what  way  this  suppose*!  faculty  is  exercised,  is 
urikuow!!.     On  the  supposition  that  it  co-*>rd  in  a  tes  the  muscular  move- 
uit:i:s.  by  being  the  seat  of  the  mufrulir  $^»i4^.  some  hare  suggested, 
:lia:  :ho  impressions  originating  in  ti.e  muscles,  reach  it  through  the 
res::tVriu  K^^lies,  which  are  hiirhlv  serisi:ive:  moreover,  it  has  been 
su::v.i>cvl,  that  the  corpora  den  rata  are  the  «ea:  of  this  muscular  sense, 
and  :ha:  the  hemisplieres  reac:  upon  icupressions  conveyed  to  them 
frocu  th^vse  boiiies.     Yet  *.:   is  diffioul;  r-^  supp«>se  that  the  muscular 
senM\  which  appears  to  be  only  a  m^ddcaiion  of  common  sensation, 
has  a  s;>«vial  ganglionic  centre.     I:  has  also  bei^n  suggested,  that  the 
corpora  deutata  may  be  the  s<'ac  of  the  muscular  sense,  and  the  hemi- 
fphenMs.  of  philopn^genitiveness.  i^Dann.      I:  mus:  be  confessed  that 
the  functions  of  this  organ  are  but  imper:ec:Iy  ascertained. 

The  investigation  of  the  sjHvia'.  fu-.c::  r?  •::'  this  important  part  of 
the  encephalon,  is  suiroun  uai  by  ;:r^i:  •:  rtca.iit-s.  We  hare  already 
spi^ken  of  the  largt*  masses  of  gray  :vdk::-:r  >;:a4:c*i  deeply  within  the 
cvrebruui.  vii.,  the  cv^rpv^ra  srr.aiJi  iv  :  .rrio  :halam:.  and  the  part 
ihey  are  sup|H^#*si  !o  play  m  :he  tV.r.o:.  .:.>  ^:'  ser.sasion.  and  in  the 
giiiver%nieui  of  motion.  Bu\  ::;  :l\e  s.:y;rf.:  a!  jray  matter  of  the 
^eivbri;  hi^:tt>phert*s^  we  r\wc-*.-s.'  :^x  »r.*:  ■3i:.*al  organ  which  is 
iT»i\<\\c**oaHv  iNnuvruiNi  :n  :l.e  e\c':c.<<  ::*  :he  ficalciea^  of  coH4ciou» 
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attention^  perception^  ideation^  or  the  formation  of  ideaSy  probably  also 
in  emotion^  and  certainly  in  the  operations  of  memory^  reason,  judg- 
ment, and  will.  The  hemispheres  proper,  appear,  indeed,  to  be  sup- 
plementary organs,  superadded  to  the  great  nervous  sensorimotor 
axis,  not  essential  to  it  or  to  life,  but  acted  upon  by,  and  reacting 
through  it.     Their  anatomical  connections  entirely  favor  this  view. 

The  chief  facts,  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  brain  is  the  cor- 
poreal organ,  through  which  mental  manifestations  occur,  are  these : 
first,  concussion,  from  severe  blows,  suspends  all  consciousness,  and, 
with  it,  the  higher  mental  operations ;  pressure,  whether  produced  by 
a  depressed  portion  of  the  cranium,  by  effusion  of  blood  into  its  inte- 
rior, or  by  effusions  of  a  serous  character,  equally  interferes  with  these 
functions ;  the  effects  of  pressure  have  even  been  made  evident  in  the 
case  of  persons  whose  heads  have  been  trephined,  by  the  temporary  ap- 
plication of  the  finger  to  the  exposed  membranes  of  the  brain ;  more- 
over, inflammation  of  the  membranes  covering  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres,  or  of  their  cortical  substance,  usually  causes  delirium ; 
in  fataL  cases  of  acute  mania,  the  cortical  substance  is  generally  dark 
red ;  lastly,  chronic  destructive  diseases  of  certain  parts  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  have  been  shown  to  be  accompanied  by  impairment 
or  loss  of  the  mental  faculties.  Secondly,  the  relative  size  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  gray  matter  in  them,  presents  a  certain  general  correspondence 
with  the  mental  endowments  of  the  individual,  the  variety,  and  the 
species;  of  this,  we  shall  give  evidence  in  speaking  of  the  brains  of 
animals.  The  relative  development  of  the  several  parts  or  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  must  here,  however,  be  taken  into  account,  and  so  like- 
wise must  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  whether  this  be  slow  or 
quick.  Thirdly,  in  cases  of  imbecility  or  absolute  idiocy,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  defect  in  development  of  any 
part  of  the  encephalon,  although,  as  has  been  recently  shown  by  my- 
self, the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  are  involved  in  this  defici- 
ency, and  even  the  cerebellum  is  also  somewhat  affedted.  Lastly,  in 
no  other  part  of  the  body,  and  in  no  other  organ,  is  there  such  a  cor^ 
responding  development  or  deficiency,  in  proportion  to  the  mental 
power,  in  both  different  men  and  in  different  animals,  as  in  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum. 

Attempts  were  made,  long  before  the  more  systematic  teachings  of 
phrenology,  to  locate  certain  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  certain  portions 
of  the  cerebrum.  Thus,  the  intellect  was  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
anterior  region,  the  emotions  or  sentiments  in  the  middle,  and  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  in  the  posterior  part.  By  some,  the  memory  also 
was  located  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain.  The  phrenologist  teaches, 
probably  correctly,  that  memory  is  exercised  through  every  portion  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  whilst  he  locates  one  powerful  instinctj 
philoprogenitivefiesSy  in  the  cerebellum ;  the  lower  propensities  of  ani- 
mal nature,  at  the  base  and  back  part  of  the  cerebrum  ;  the  sentiments^ 
in  the  upper  and  middle  part ;  the  observing  faculties,  with  the  facul- 
ties of  language  and  music,  in  the  lower  part  and  sides  of  the  frontal 
region ;  and  the  so-called  purely  intellectual  faculties  of  compari^ 
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and  causality,  in  tlie  upper  frontal  region.     The  chief  argument  in 
favor  of  any  system  of  phrenology — for  several  have  been  proposed — 
is,  that  the  science  has  been  deduced  from  the  actual  observation  of 
nature,  that  is,. from  a  comparison,  in  very  numerous  instances,  of  the 
form  of  the  skull,  which  is  taken  to  represent  the  form  of  the  cere- 
brum beneath  it,  with  the  propensities,  moral  feelings,  and  character, 
the  acquirements,  and  endowments,  of  the  individual.     There  is  noth- 
ing irrational  in  the  attempt  to  discover  special  organs  in  the  brain 
for  the  performance  of  special  functions  of  the  mind ;  but  the  task  is 
not  so  easy  as  Gall  and  his  school  have  imagined.     To  their  systems 
and  method  it  has,  indeed,  been  objected,  that  the  instances  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  craniographic   schemes  projected   by   Gall    and 
Spurzheim,  and  since  modified  and  expanded  by  their  followers,  have 
been  mainly  collected  by  partisans  of  craniology  or  phrenology ;  that 
no  systematic  investigations  have  been  undertaken,  by  other  and  in- 
dependent observers,  to  test  the  actual  frequency  of  those  correspond- 
ences, or  to  detect  any  failures  of  such  correspondence ;  that,  in  many 
instances,  however,  which  have  been  noted,  the  most  complete  discrep- 
ancy has  existed  between  the  local  development  of  the  cranium,  and 
the  activity  of  the  faculties  or  powers  supposed  to  be  exercised  through 
the  agency  of  the  subjacent  parts  of  the  brain ;  and,  lastly,  that  m 
reference  to  any  given  faculty,  one  such  well-marked  case  of  discrep* 
ancy,  is  sufiScient  to  shake  the  system,  as  regards  that  faculty,  to  its 
foundation.     It  has,  furthermore,  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  un- 
biassed physiologist,  that,  in  spite  of  a  general  resemblance  between 
the  form  of  the  cranium  and  that  of  the  cerebrum  beneath  it,  there 
are  many  diflSculties,  such  as  the  relative  projection  of  the  frontal, 
parietal,  and  occipital  eminences,  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  variable  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  in  different  indi- 
viduals, which  render  it  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  determine 
accurately,  degrees  of  local  development  of  the  parts  beneath.     More- 
over, it  has  been  shown  by  anatomists,  that  certain  points  or  lines  on 
the  surface  of  the  hemispheres — for  example,  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
and  the  convolutions  in  front  of  and  behind  it — do  not  invariably  corre- 
spond with  the  same  parts  or  lines  of  the  cranial  walls ;  but  that,  by 
excess  or  diminution  of  development,  in  these  or  in  neighboring  parts, 
they  may  shift  their  position  backwards  or  forwards  beneath  the  sknlL 
It  has  also  to  be  noted,  that  the  convoluted  gray  cortical  substance  of 
the  hemispheres,  the  supposed  physiological  seat  of  any  force  or  facalty, 
which  these  parts  of  the  cerebrum  may  exert,  is  not  limited  to  that 
part  of  the  cranial  surface  which  is  open  to  observation,  nor,  indeed, 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  at  all ;  for  it  extends  on  each  hemi- 
sphere, to  the  frontal  and  temporal  fossae,  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  even  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tentorium ;  and  it  likewise  sinks 
deeply  into  the  longitudinal  fissure,  quite  away  from  the  skull  itself, 
and  also  into  the  Sylvian  fissure,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  it  forms  the 
central  lobe,  or  island  of  Roil,  a  part  completely  concealed  between 
the  overlapping  edges  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.     Lastly,  no 
external  cranioscopical  observations  can  determine  the  relative  com- 
plexity of  the  cerebral  surfaces,  nor  the  relative  thickness  of  the  gray 
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matter.  These  facts,  together  with  the  utter  absence  of  any  coin- 
cidence between  the  boundaries  of  the  convolutions  and  the  cranio- 
fraphical  mapping  out  of  the  so-called  organs  of  the  phrenologist, 
ave  led  the  most  learned  and  influential  anatomists  and  physiologists 
to  demur  to  the  system  originated  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  Nor  is  the 
catalogue  of  presumably  distinct  mental  faculties,  enumerated  by  the 
phrenologists,  more  satisfactory  to  the  modern  school  of  metaphysi- 
cians. Hence,  whether  the  subject  be  regarded  from  a  physiological 
or  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  although  it  may  be  true,  yet 
not  established,  that  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  exer- 
cise certain  special  mental  functions,  still  it  is  by  no  means  determined, 
either  what  those  distinct  or  primal  faculties  or  powers  may  be,  much 
less  the  locality  or  organs,  in  or  by  which  they  are  actively  exercised 
in  the  body. 

The  first  noteworthy  observations,  made  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  tending  towards  a  determination  of  the  locality 
of  any  particular  faculty,  have  been  those  collected  by  M.  Broca,  in 
reference  to  the  faculty  of  language^  which,  according  to  him,  has  been 
noticed  to  have  been  lost  in  several  adult  persons,  who,  after  death 
from  paralysis,  were  found  to  have  had  softening  of  the  upper  and 

fosterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
t  is  a  singular,  and  hitherto  quite  unexplained  fact,  that,  in  these 
cases,  the  injured  part  was  always  on  the  left  side  of  the  cerebrum; 
and  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  Eas  since  shown  that  this  is  almost  an  in- 
variable rule.  Much  further  observation  is  needed  to  clear  up  this 
question,  and  it  is  yet  premature  to  conclude  that  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage is  situated  in  the  locality  found  in  these  cases  to  be  diseased. 
Experiments  made  upon  animals,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
special  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  throw  only  a  most  gen- 
eral light  upon  this  subject.  The  first  great  and  fundamental  fact  to 
be  noted  is,  that  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  can 
hardly  be  the  seat  of  sensation,  for  it  is  itself  insensible.  Animals 
exhibit  no  signs  whatever  of  pain,  and  no  muscular  contractions  in 
either  the  muscles  of  animal  or  vegetative  life,  when  the  hemispheres 
are  superficially  pricked,  pinched,  or  cut;  and  even  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, injury  to  this  part  of  the  brain,  or  removal  of  portions  which 
protrude  after  accidents  to  the  head,  does  not  cause  local  suffering, 
even  though  the  consciousness  be  perfect.  Neither  does  injury  to 
these  parts,  inflicted  purposely  on  animals,  or  accidentally  on  man, 
cause  any  convulsive  motion.  Nevertheless,  though  itself  insensible, 
this  cortical  hemispheral  matter  is  believed  to  be  the  place  where  sen- 
sations become  perceived,  t.  e.,  referred  to  their  external  causes,  where 
attention  is  exercised,  where  ideas  are  formed,  and  emotions  are  ex- 
cited; where  memory  retains  its  impressions,  and  where  the  will  origi- 
nates. For  in  animals,  when  the  hemispheres  are  mutilated,  the 
cerebral  functions  are  disturbed;  and  when  they  are  removed,  those 
functions  are  suspended  or  destroy  ed.  Thus,  when  one  hemisphere  is 
removed,  there  is  produced  temporary  feebleness  of  the  opposite  side, 
with  a  permanent  blindness  in  the  opposite  eye.  After  partial  re- 
moval of  both  hemispheres,  stupor  is  produced ;  but  there  soon  return 
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evidences  of  sensation,  and  of  much  muscular  power.  But  wben  both 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  completely  removed,  a  kind  of  stupor  exists; 
the  animal  remains  in  one  attitude,  and  seems  incapable  of  originating 
any  independent  movement.  It  still,  however,  retains  the  power  of 
reaction,  or  reflex  motion,  on  the  application  of  external  stimuli ;  for 
when  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  a  pigeon  are  removed,  leaving  the 
optic  thalami  and  optic  lobes,  besides  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  iris 
and  closure  of  the  eyelid,  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle,  the 
bird  follows  the  light  with  the  head;  so  likewise,  when  the  brain  of  a 
rabbit,  including  the  optic  thalami,  is  removed,  it  will  withdraw  its  leg 
when  it  is  pricked,  and  cry  if  its  whiskers  be  pulled.  But  these 
latter  movements  arc  not  positive  evidence  even  of  conscious  sensation, 
much  less  of  perception  and  will;  they  are,  almost  certainly,  purely 
reflex,  performed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  simpler  reflex  move- 
ments, but  possessing  a  more  complex  character;  they  are  probably 
entirely  unaccompanied  by  perception,  and  even  if  they  be  associated 
with  any  sensation,  this  is  probably  of  a  very  feeble  or  obscure  kind. 
Even  the  pigeon,  when  deprived  of  the  hemispheres  only,  as  above 
mentioned,  though  it  may  see  objects,  runs  up  against  them,  apparently 
from  loss  of  perception  and  memory. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  have  been  removed  in  birds,  chiefly  in  pigeons 
(Longet),  which,  b}r  artificial  feeding,  have  then  been  kept  alive  for  months. 
Birds  so  treated,  sit  still,  as  if  askn^p,  with  the  neck  retracted,  the  wings 
closed,  and  resting  on  both  feet.  When  pushed,  or  when  the  foot  is  pinched, 
they  seem  to  awake,  to  shake  their  body  and  feathers,  open  the  eyes,  advance 
a  step  forwards,  and  then  relapse  into  their  state  of  slumber.  K  dropped  in 
the  air,  they  spread  out  their  wings,  and  even  fly  up,  but  strike  against  objects, 
and  soon  fall  to  the  ground,  from  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  rise  again. 
Sometimes  they  wake  spontaneously,  and  prune  their  feathers.  The  eyes  are 
still  sensible  to  light,  the  pupils  contracting ;  the  eyelids  are  not  closed  at  the 
ap[)roach  of  a  candle,  but  some  signs  of  uneasiness  are  manifested,  and  the 
bird  follows  the  light  by  movements  of  the  head.  In  a  case  observed  by  Mala- 
corps,  the  pigeon  was  not  affected  by  sudden  exposure  to  strong  licht ;  but  it 
appeared  to  seek  out  the  light  parts  of  a  dark  place ;  and  was  reaaily  roused 
by  slight  noises.  By  Longet,  however,  noises  were  found  to  produce  no  effect, 
but,  when  very  loud,  caused,  at  the  most,  the  animal  to  start ;  but  this  might 
be  simply  due  to  the  mechanical  shock.  If  the  toes  be  touched,  the  foot 
is  drawn  away ;  and  on  repeating  the  irritation,  it  may  be  withdrawn  under 
the  wing,  ana  the  bird  remain  standing  on  one  foot  without  loss  of  balance ; 
if  now,  the  other  foot  be  irritated,  it  witndraws  this,  and  puts  out  the  opposite 
one.  If  ammonia  be  held  to  the  nose,  the  head  is  violently  shaken,  and  the 
bill  is  scratched  with  the  foot.  The  bird  can  no  longer  pick  its  food ;  when 
this  is  placed  in  the  bill  it  remains  there ;  but  when  put  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  it  is  swallowed. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  on  quadrupeds,  with  corresponding 
results,  dogs  no  longer  recognizing  their  master.  All  the  phenomena  seem  to 
show,  that  not  only  the  movements,  but  even  combinations  of  movements  to 
certain  ends,  occur  after  removal  or  the  cerebrmn ;  the  state  of  the  animals, 
how(^ver,  is  like  that  of  dreaming,  in  which  the  acts  are  not  accompanied  by 
distinct  perceptions  of  extt»mal  obiects,  though  by  an  imi)erfect  consciousness. 
As  regards  sensory  impressions,  their  condition  is  precisely  similar,  indicating 
a  feeble  or  imi)erfect  iwrsistence  of  ccmscious  sensation.  Tnis  result  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  the  sole  seats  of  consciousness, 
if,  ind(»ed,  they  are  at  all  concerned  in  mere  sensation.  The  loss  of  conscious 
power  in  such  experiments,  may  not  depend  on  any  of  it  being,  as  it  were, 
resident  in  the  hemispheres,  and  so  lost  with  them,'  but  on  the  shock  to  the 
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been  observed  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  has  furthermore  been 
noted  that,  in  an  alleged  case  of  absence  of  the  cerebellum,  the  gait 
was  uncertain,  and  the  intellectual  powers  weak,  although  the  percep- 
tions and  sensations  were  perfect.  (Combette.) 

From  all  these  results,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  cerebellum  is, 
in  some  way,  essential  to  the  due  regulation  or  co-ordination  of  com- 
bined or  complicated  muscular  acts,  either,  according  to  one  view,  by 
a  direct  governing  or  co-ordinating  power,  or,  according  to  another 
view,  because  it  is  itself  the  seat  of  the  muscular  sense,  which  then 
conveys  impressions  to  the  cerebrum,  giving  notice,  as  it  were,  of  the 
condition  of  each  particular  muscle  in  action,  and  so  furnishing  in- 
formation for  the  guidance  of  the  cerebral  volitional  faculty.  But  as 
many  disturbances  of  the  locomotive  function,  and  especially  the  pecu- 
liar rotatory  movements,  ensue  upon  injuries  inflicted  on  other  parts 
of  the  encephalon ;  and  as  these,  when  produced  by  sections  of  the 
cerebellum,  may  be  counteracted  by  sections  of  other  parts,  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  this  latter  organ  can  be  regarded  as  the  real  gov- 
erning centre  in  such  co-ordination  of  the  movements.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  some  experiments,  when  one  corpus  striatum  is  cut,  the  animal 
runs  forwards;  and  when  the  optic  thalamus  is  wounded,  it  turns 
round  and  round.  (Magendie.)  According  to  other  experiments,  sec- 
tions in  the  fore-part  of  the  brain,  cause  the  animal  to  turn  in  a  large 
circle ;  sections  further  back,  produce  rotations  in  smaller  circles,  and 
when  one  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  is  cut,  the  animal  revolves  on 
its  own  axis.  (Schiff.)  Even  sections  of  any  of  the  three  semicircular 
canals  of  the  internal  ear,  in  pigeons  and  rabbits,  are  also  followed  by 
similar  rotations  (Brown  S^quard),  and  still  more  remarkable  and  defin- 
ite movements  have  been  noticed  after  such  experiments,  the  animals, 
according  to  the  particular  canal  divided,  throwing  summersaults  in 
definite  directions,  whenever  they  attempted  to  move.  (Flourens.) 
These  movements  may  depend  on  some  disturbance  of  the  function  of 
hearing,  but  this  is  not  established. 

The  doctrine,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the  special  faculty 
named,  by  the  phrenologists,  philoprogenitiveness,  is  not  confirmed, 
though  apparently  supported  by  a  few  isolated  cases  of  disease  or  in- 
jury to  this  organ.  They  are  opposed  by  the  fact  of  the  slight  con- 
nection of  the  cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum,  the  proper  organ  of  the 
emotions;  by  the  teachings  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology, 
as  to  the  relative  size  of  this  organ  in  different  animals ;  by  the  results 
of  a  wider  investigation  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  disease  in  man; 
and,  lastly,  by  those  yielded  by  experimental  researches  in  animals. 
Direct  stimulation  of  one  side  of  the  cerebellum  in  guinea-pigs,  has 
been  found  also  to  cause  rotation,  usually  towards  the  sound  side. 
By  others,  irritation  applied  to  this  part,  is  said  to  produce  contrac- 
tions, in  many  muscular  organs,  even  in  those  of  vegetative  life,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  stomach  and  csecum.  Vomiting,  headache,  squint- 
ing, affections  of  the  pupil,  disturbed  vision,  and  convulsions,  accom- 
pany morbid  irritation  of  this  organ,  with  evidences  of  disturbed 
movements,  said  to  be  due  to  interference  with  the  muscular  sense* 
(Lussana.)   Inflammation  of  its  membranes  is  unaccompanied  by  deliv- 
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ium ;  and,  in  cases  of  gradual  softening  of  this  organ,  the  intellect 
may  remain  unimpaired,  even  though  it  be  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Chronic  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  however,  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  uni»teadiness  in  walking,  without  any  symptoms  of  paralysis ;  in 
a  few  cases  of  disease  of  both  hemispheres  of  this  organ,  backward 
movements  have  been  noticed,  and  affections  of  one  peduncle  have 
been  accompanied,  in  a  few  instances,  by  rotatory  movements  towards 
the  diseased  side. 

Our  general  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  being  so 
scanty,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  relative  importance  and  office  of  its  several  parts,  via.,  of  the 
hemispheres  with  their  lobes,  the  upper  and  lower  vermiform  processes, 
and  the  plicated  sacs  of  gray  matter  in  its  interior,  known  as  the  cor- 
pora dentata. 

The  direct  connection  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum,  is 
limited  to  the  small  superior  peduncles,  whilst  it  is  much  more  exten* 
sively  connected  with  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  its 
large  inferior  peduncles;   hence  its  anatomical   connections  seem  to 
favor  the  views  concerning  its  influence  in  the  regulation  and  co-or- 
dination of  the  muscular  movements,  rather  than  the  supposition  that 
it  can  exercise  any  important  mental  functions.     Finally,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  gradually  increased  development  of  the  cerebellum 
in  the  series  of  vertebrate  creatures,  from  the  fish  up  to  man,  coin- 
cides generally,  with  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  complexity  in  the 
movements  which  they  can  perform,  involving  sometimes  almost  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  necessitating  more  extensive  and  perfect  co- 
ordinating power.     In  what  way  this  supposed  faculty  is  exercised,  is 
unknown.     On  the  supposition  that  it  co-ordinates  the  muscular  move- 
ments, by  being  the  seat  of  the  muscular  sense^  some  have  suggested, 
that  the  impressions  originating  in  the  muscles,  reach  it  through  the 
restiform  bodies,  which  are  highly  sensitive;  moreover,  it  has  been 
surmised,  that  the  corpora  dentata  are  the  seat  of  this  muscular  sense, 
and  that  the  hemispheres  react  upon  impressions  conveyed  to  them 
from  those  bodies.     Yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  muscular 
sense,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  modification  of  common  sensation, 
has  a  special  ganglionic  centre.     It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  the 
corpora  dentata  may  be  the  seat  of  the  muscular  sense,  and  the  hemi- 
spheres, of  philoprogenitiveness.  (Dunn.)     It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  functions  of  this  organ  are  but  imperfectly  ascertained. 

Functions  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  investigation  of  the  special  functions  of  this  important  part  of 
the  encephalon,  is  surrounded  by  great  difficulties.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  large  masses  of  gray  matter  situated  deeply  within  the 
cerebrum,  viz.,  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami,  and  the  part 
they  are  supposed  to  play  in  the  functions  of  sensation,  and  in  the 
government  of  motion.  But,  in  the  superficial  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  we  recognize  the  anatomical  organ  which  is 
physiologically  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  conseioui 
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attentiany  perception^  ideation^  or  the  formation  of  ideas,  probably  also 
in  emotion,  and  certainly  in  the  operations  of  memory,  reason,  judg- 
ment and  toilL  The  hemispheres  proper,  appear,  indeed,  to  be  sup- 
plementary organs,  superadded  to  the  great  nervous  sensorimotor 
axis,  not  essential  to  it  or  to  life,  but  acted  upon  by,  and  reacting 
through  it.     Their  anatomical  connections  entirely  favor  this  view. 

The  chief  facts,  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  brain  is  the  cor- 
poreal organ,  through  which  mental  manifestations  occur,  are  these : 
first,  concussion,  from  severe  blows,  suspends  all  consciousness,  and, 
with  it,  the  higher  mental  operations ;  pressure,  whether  produced  by 
a  depressed  portion  of  the  cranium,  by  effusion  of  blood  into  its  inte- 
rior, or  by  effusions  of  a  serous  character,  equally  interferes  with  these 
functions ;  the  effects  of  pressure  have  even  been  made  evident  in  the 
case  of  persons  whose  heads  have  been  trephined,  by  the  temporary  ap- 
plication of  the  finger  to  the  exposed  membranes  of  the  brain ;  more- 
over, inflammation  of  the  membranes  covering  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres,  or  of  their  cortical  substance,  usually  causes  delirium ; 
in  fataLcases  of  acute  mania,  the  cortical  substance  is  generally  dark 
red ;  lastly,  chronic  destructive  diseases  of  certain  parts  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  have  been  shown  to  be  accompanied  by  impairment 
or  loss  of  the  mental  faculties.  Secondly,  the  relative  size  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  gray  matter  in  them,  presents  a  certain  general  correspondence 
with  the  mental  endowments  of  the  individual,  the  variety,  and  the 
species;  of  this,  we  shall  give  evidence  in  speaking  of  the  brains  of 
animals.  The  relative  development  of  the  several  parts  or  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  must  here,  however,  be  taken  into  account,  and  so  like- 
wise must  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  whether  this  be  slow  or 
quick.  Thirdly,  in  cases  of  imbecility  or  absolute  idiocy,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  defect  in  development  of  any 
part  of  the  encephalon,  although,  as  has  been  recently  shown  by  my- 
self, the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  are  involved  in  this  defici- 
ency, and  even  the  cerebellum  is  also  somewhat  affected.  Lastly,  in 
no  other  part  of  the  body,  and  in  no  other  organ,  is  there  such  a  cor^ 
responding  development  or  deficiency,  in  proportion  to  the  mental 
power,  in  both  different  men  and  in  different  animals,  as  in  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum. 

Attempts  were  made,  long  before  the  more  systematic  teachings  of 
phrenology,  to  locate  certain  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  certain  portions 
of  the  cerebrum.  Thus,  the  intellect  was  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
anterior  region,  the  emotions  or  sentiments  in  the  middle,  and  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  in  the  posterior  part.  By  some,  the  memory  also 
was  located  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain.  The  phrenologist  teaches, 
probably  correctly,  that  memory  is  exercised  through  every  portion  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  whilst  he  locates  one  powerful  instinct, 
philoprogenitivefiess,  in  the  cerebellum ;  the  lower  propensities  of  ani- 
mal nature,  at  the  base  and  back  part  of  the  cerebrum  ;  the  sentiments, 
in  the  upper  and  middle  part ;  the  observing  faculties,  with  the  facul- 
ties of  language  and  music,  in  the  lower  part  and  sides  of  the  frontal 
region ;   and  the  so-called  purely  intellecttml  faculties  of  comparison 
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which  constitute  the  sensorium^  excite  the  consciousneaa  and  produce 
sensation.  Sensation  is  the  simplest  psychical  process,  and  sensations 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  sources  of  all  further  mental  activity.  For  the 
occurrence  of  temporary  sensations,  excited  from  without  or  from 
within,  mere  consciousness  alone  is  sufficient ;  but  when  such  sensa- 
tions are  to  be  rendered  useful,  as  the  subjects  of  succeeding  mental 
operations,  an  internal  active  process  is  essential,  viz.,  that  of  atten- 
tion. Without  this  condition,  impressions  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
duced, and  yet  their  effects  on  the  consciousness  may  remain  com- 
pletely unnoticed.  The  sensory  impressions,  when  realized  through 
the  attention,  probably  by  aid  of  some  simultaneous  changes  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  are  then,  by  the  act  of  perception^  a  far  higher 
mental  process,  referred  to  their  proper  external  causes,  and  thus  suc- 
cessions of  so-called  ideas  are  formed.  The  formation  of  such  ideas 
has  been  named  ideation.  Now,  an  idea  may  be  transitory ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  also  leave  behind,  probably  in  connection  with 
some  deeper  changes  in  the  nervous  substance,  a  more  permanent  im- 
pression, and,  by  some  occasional  cause,  by  association,  or,  after  prac- 
tice, by  the  force  of  the  will,  it  may  again  be  called  into  existence, 
and  this  process  is  aptly  named  recollection^  and  the  faculty  by  which 
it  is  accomplished,  memory.  These  ideas  constitute  the  materials  of 
further  thought^  t.  €.,  of  association,  comparison,  and  combination;  and 
hence  arise,  amongst  other  notions,  those  of  the  distinction  between 
the  body  or  corporeal  frame  and  the  outer  world,  or  what  are  some- 
times erroneously  designated  the  subject  and  the  object;  also  such 
notions  as  repetition,  mass,  and  the  sequence  of  events. 

The  higher  animals  are  also  capable  of  forming  such  ideas,  and  can 
compare  and  combine  them  in  the  act  of  thinking,  so  as  to  attain  cer- 
tain notions,  and  to  acquire  a  given  amount  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. But  the  sphere  of  this  knowledge  is  limited,  the  ideas  on  which 
it  is  based  are  simple,  and  the  notions  formed  are  what  are  termed 
concrete;  whilst  the  actions  which  follow,  still  refer  merely  to  the 
conditions  of  their  individual  life,  such  as  the  obtaining  of  food,  the 
avoidance  of  danger,  pain,  or  injury,  and  the  satisfaction  of  impulses 
which  tend  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  species.  By  means  of 
education  and  special  training,  a  wider  range  of  ideas  and  notions — 
still,  however,  of  the  concrete  form — may,  with  time  and  labor,  be 
imparted  to,  or  aroused  in,  certain  animals ;  but  these  are  all  extin- 
guished with  the  individual,  and  are  lost  for  the  species.  At  the  same 
time,  certain  special  instincts,  capable  of  cultivation,  which  are  in  no 
way  due  to  processes  of  reason,  and  are  certainly  not  the  results  of 
teaching^  but  rather  of  primary  impulses,  originating  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  nature  of  the  individual  animals,  may  be  trained,  and  strength- 
ened, and  so  transmitted,  in  the  form  of  habits  to  the  young,  as  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  certain  breeds  of  dogs. 

In  the  human  mind,  however,  besides  the  perception  of  simple  con- 
crete ideas,  and  the  formation  of  concrete  notions,  abstract  ideas  arise 
by  the  farther  mental  process  called  abstraction,  and  sometimes  eon* 
ception.  Not  merely  is  the  outer  world  perceived  by  man,  and  recog- 
nized as  an  existence  external  to  himself,  consisting  of  objects  and 
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forces,  differing  from  each  other,  and  having  certain  mutnal  relations ; 
bat  he  can  form  abstract  conceptions  concerning  himself,  even  con- 
cerning his  mind,  as  distinguished  from  his  body,  thus  reaching  to  the 
real  tuhjeetive  and  objective  distinctions  of  the  metaphysician ;  for,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  latter,  even  the  body  is  objective  to  the  real  sub- 
jective '*ego,"  or  *'8elf."  He  can  likewise  form  similar  conceptions 
concerning  the  outer  world,  the  properties  of  objects,  the  causes  of 
those  properties,  the  nature  of  matter  and  force,  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  so  forth.  Moreover,  he  can  proceed  to  reflect  and  reason 
upon  these  abstract  ideas  and  notions,  as  yet  further  and  independent 
objects  of  thought.  The  higher  animals,  then,  have  intelligence,  and 
understand;  but  man  alone  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  forming  ab- 
stract conceptions,  and  again  considering  these ;  in  other  words,  be 
alone  possesses  the  attributes  of  pure  reason.  Thus,  an  animal,  as 
already  said,  may  attain  to  a  notion  of  what  is  hot  or  cold,  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  or  painful  to  the  touch,  of  the  repetitions  of  objects,  of  mass, 
and  sequence,  but  it  does  not,  like  man,  rise  to  a  conception  of  tem- 
perature^  tastej  or  pain^  of  number^  quantity^  space,  and  causationy 
apart  from  facts,  and  from  its  concrete  ideas  and  notions  of  experi- 
ence ;  but,  beyond  this,  man  is  enabled,  by  his  faculty  of  abstraction^ 
to  form  the  higher  abstract  ideas,  and  purely  psychical  notions  or  con- 
ceptions; proceeding  step  by  step  till  he  arrives  at  notions,  dim  it  may 
be,  of  an  infinite  past,  an  infinite  future,  a  first  and  sustaining  cause, 
a  Creation  and  a  Creator,  and  of  the  inevitable  relations  of  his  own 
nature  to  the  great  plan  of  Providence. 

The  instincts  of  animals  are  innate  impulses^  manifested  in  purposive 
actions,  dependent,  not  on  imitation,  or  habit,  or  reason,  but  on  the 
very  nature  and  organization  of  the  animal  itself,  which  is  endowed 
with  certain  desires  and  fears,  and  acts  so  as  to  satisfy  the  former, 
and  allay  the  latter.  As  a  rule,  these  are  perfect  and  uniform  in  all 
individuals,  and  practically  immutable  in  the  species,  are  uncontrolled 
by  reason,  or  by  an  abstract  desire  for  advancement,  and  constitute, 
indeed,  the  preponderating  motives,  or  governing  causes,  of  the  actions 
of  animals,  even  of  the  highest  mammalia.  In  some  of  them,  however, 
there  is  seen,  even  in  the  wild  state,  occasional  evidence  of  cunning, 
which  implies  a  certain  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  a  sagacity 
which  can  only  be  the  result  of  intelligence ;  but  the  end  to  be  gainea, 
is  still  the  gratification  of  some  anfmal  want.  Man,  likewise,  is  actu- 
ated primarily  by  his  instincts  in  all  he  does ;  these  are  radical  parts 
of  his  mental  constitution.  Many  men,  both  in  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized communities,  remain,  like  the  animals,  mere  creatures  of  instinct ; 
and  amongst  all  men,  these  common  instincts  form  the  basis  of  their 
general  life ;  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  those  impulses  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  society  and  of  the  domestic  relations  are  the 
most  powerful.  But  these  and  the  subordinate  instincts  and  desires 
are  variable  in  degree  in  difierent  men,  and  they  are  controllable  by 
reason  and  by  will.  Hunger  and  love  are  the  momenta  of  human 
action ;  but  man  need  not  steal,  nor  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  passion. 
Hence  his  liberty,  his  free-will,  and  his  responsibility.  As  conse- 
quences of  this  freedom  of  will,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  man's  mental  and 
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moral  nature  is  more  plastic,  more  expansible,  and  more  improTabky 
than  that  of  animals.  Animals  may  be  trained  and  become  obedient 
to  man,  probably  from  fear  of  punishment,  or  expectation  of  reward, 
occasionally  perhaps  from  emulation ;  they  may  be  taught  to  do  thisi 
and  not  to  do  that ;  but  they  can  have  no  abstract  conception  of  right 
or  wrong.  Man,  however,  undoubtedly  may  act  irrespectively  of  per- 
sonal motives  without  fear  of  consequences,  regardless  of  .applause  or 
gain,  and  frequently  at  the  cost  of  self.  Animals  obey  a  master,  but 
even  then  without  a  notion  of  obedience  in  the  abstract;  but  man 
obeys  his  judgment,  knows  what  is  obedience,  and,  moreover,  has  the 
abstract  notion  of  rectitude. 

In  the  contemplation  of  abstract  right  and  wrongs  as  applied  to  his 
own  actions,  man  feels  his  imperfections,  but  also  perceives  his  own 
capacity  for  advancement  and  improvement,  both  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral.  In  the  interests  of  himself  and  of  his  race,  he  desires  this 
advancement.  By  his  intellectual  powers,  he  not  only  inquires  into 
causes  and  efTects,  in  natural  phenomena,  but,  by  the  application  of 
his  knowledge,  through  force  of  will,  ending  in  invention,  he  renders 
the  knowledge  he  has  so  obtained,  useful  to  his  fellow  man,  and  to  his 
posterity.  Moreover,  he  desires  and  loves  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
or  for  the  pleasure  it  affords  him,  as  a  means  of  insight  into  the  works 
and  phenomena  of  Nature.  In  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  desire  for 
improvement  is  also  a  characteristic  of  Humanity,  considered  in  the 
abstract,  though  it  may  be  lost  in  the  individual  man;  it  has  been  even 
regarded  a^  a  Human  instinct.  But  the  standard  of  perfection  con- 
ceivable by  man,  is  felt  to  be  beyond  his  actual  reach;  and,  if  all 
instincts  have  an  object,  this  also  must  have  its  aim,  to  be  attained,  if 
not  in  a  material,  in  a  spiritual  state  of  existence. 

General  Summary  of  the  Functions  of  the  Cerehro- Spinal 

Nervous  System. 

Having  now  described,  in  detail,  the  offices  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  cerehro-spitial  nervous  system,  and  having  stated  the  experimental 
and  other  facts,  on  which  our  yet  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  func- 
tions is  based,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out,  by  way  of  general  sum- 
mary, the  parts  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  each  of  those  leading 
functions. 

Psychical  faculties. — There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  all  the  mental 
phenomena,  properly  so  called, — commencing  with  perception,  and 
passing  on  to  ideation,  memory,  reasoning,  and  volition,  also  including 
perhaps  the  emotions,  and,  if  we  can  regard  it  as  a  distinct  human 
faculty,  the  power  of  employing  spoken  or  written  signs  or  symbols, 
to  expri'Hs  ideas  and  notions,  or  the  faculty  of  language, — are  exer- 
cised or  nianifestetl  fundamentally,  through  the  agency  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  especially  through  the  action  of  the  gray  matter  cover- 
ing those  hemispheres.  All  these  faculties  are  injured  or  lost,  from 
sections,  injuries,  diseases,  or  destruction  of  those  parts. 

Sensation. — Mere  sensation,  without  the  distinctness  and  memory 
associated  with  the  higher  faculties  of  attention,  perception,  and  idea- 
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tion,  appears  to  have,  for  its  seats  or  centres,  the  olfactory  lobes  and 
some  of  the  gray  masses  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  at  all  events,  the 
optic  thalami,  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  also  some  of  the  gray 
matter  in  the  cerebral  peduncles,  the  pons,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  olfactory  lobes  appear  to  be  the  centres  of 
the  special  sense  of  smell.  The  visual  sense  has  apparently  for  its 
centres,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  with  the  back  part  of  the  optic 
thalami ;  the  office  of  the  corpora  geniculata,  in  regard  to  vision,  is 
unknown.  The  sense  of  taste  resides  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  sense  of  hearing, 
still  lower  down,  in  the  same  part  of  the  great  nervous  axis.  General 
or  common  sensibility  is  probably  diffused  through  all  the  gray  matter 
from  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  downwards,  at  leiast  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  extend- 
ing also  down  the  spinal  cord,  whilst  this  remains  in  connection  with 
the  encephalon  (an  opinion  entertained,  amongst  others  by  Pfluger) 
may  well  be  doubted,  if  not  denied ;  for,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
things,  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  the  retention  of  excito-motor  power, 
with  the  cessation  of  sensibility,  which  necessarily  follow  the  severance 
of  the  cord,  are  quite  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  merely  a 
conductor  of  sensory  impressions  upwards  to  the  encephalon.  As  to 
the  special  seats  or  centres  of  the  tactile  sense,  of  the  sense  of  temper- 
ature, of  the  common  sensibility  to  pain,  and  of  the  muscular  sense, 
the  latter  of  which,  however,  is  supposed  by  some,  to  be  seated  in  the 
cerebellum,  and  as  to  the  seats  of  those  other  and  more  vague  sensa- 
tions belonging  to  the  vegetative  or  nutritive  system,  such  as  hunger, 
thirst,  nausea,  want  of  breath,  &c.,  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  their 
exact  locality,  although  there  may  be  special  centres  devoted  to  each 
or  to  some  of  them. 

Voluntary  motion, — The  seats  or  centres,  in  which  the  volitional 
motorial  stimulus  originates,  are  certainly  the  cerebral  hemispheres; 
for  the  will  is  completely  annihilated,  when  these  are  removed,  or 
when  their  integrity,  or  power  of  action,  is  otherwise  interfered  with. 
Whilst,  however,  the  will  to  act  arises  in  the  cerebrum,  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  various  movements  of  the  body,  seems  to  require  for  its 
accomplishment,  the  direct  or  indirect  co-operation  of  the  cerebellum. 

Involuntary  motion, — Involuntary  motion  includes  movements  sug- 
gested by  ideas,  ideo-motor  (Carpenter),  emotional  movements,  instinc- 
tive^ or  sensori-motor  movements,  which  are  reflex  movements  of  a  more 
general  and  more  highly  co-ordinate  character,  and  are  accompanied 
by  sensation  ;  and  lastly,  the  more  simple  reflex  or  excito-motor  move- 
ments, which  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  sensation  ;  and  which 
include  some  governed  by  the  spinal  cord,  and  others  regulated,  as  we 
have  hereafter  to  describe,  by  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  ideo-motor^  or  ideational  movements,  such  as  those  of  laughter, 
or  sadness,  produced  by  ideas  passing  through  the  mind,  must  have 
their  organic  centres  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres;  so,  too,  the  co- 
ordinated movements  are  performed  under  the  influence  of  ideas  arising 
in  the  mind,  during  reverie,  dreaming,  and  somnambulism,  when  con- 
sciousness is  absent. 
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The  emotional  movements,  such  as  the  sobbing  of  grief,  or  the  smile 
of  joy,  must  likewise  have  the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  their  centres  of 
origin,  if  we  regard  those  hemispheres  as  the  seats  of  the  emotional 
faculties  themselves ;  and  not,  as  some  imagine,  the  ganglia  at  the  base 
of  the  brain. 

The  instinctive  or  sensori-motor  movements,  such  as  those  of  suck- 
ing, clinging,  or  attempting  to  retain  the  balance,  winking  the  eyes, 
and  many  others,  manifested  even  in  the  new-born  infant,  appear  to 
have  their  seat  in  the  great  centre  of  sensorial  and  motorial  excitabil- 
ity, extending  from  the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalarai,  and  corpora 
quadrigemina,  through  the  cerebral  peduncles,  the  pons  and  medulla, 
and  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord;  for  such  move- 
ments continue  after  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  been  removed,  in 
animals,  and  occur  in  the  human  infant,  in  cases  of  monstrosity,  in 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  hemispheres  is  wanting.  These  instinctive 
movements  merely  differ  from  the  ordinary  reflex  acts,  in  being  asso- 
ciated with  sensation,  in  being  more  complex,  and  in  involving  a 
greater  extent  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  apparatus. 

The  simpler  reflex^  or  excito-motor  acts  are  also  performed  through 
the  agency  of  the  same  motorial  gray  centre,  extending  from  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cord ;  but  they  involve, 
in  their  performance,  smaller  portions  of  that  long  chain  of  gray 
nervous  substance,  and  do  not  necessarily  excite  its  sensorial  portions. 

Of  the  reflex  movements  generally,  whether  excito-motor  or  sensori- 
motor, some  are  concerned  in  regulating  the  functions  of  the  organs 
of  the  aenaea^  such  as  those  which  govern  the  condition  of  the  iris,  the 
ciliary  muscle,  and  the  muscles  of  the  tympanum.  The  preservative 
reflex  movements  are  illustrated  by  the  winking  of  the  eyelids  to  moisten 
the  eyeballs,  and  relieve  the  retinae  temporarily  from  the  eflfects  of 
light;  and  by  the  acts  of  sneezing  excited  by  impressions  on  the 
retina,  or  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  for  the  expulsion  of  noxious 
matter  from  the  nose,  of  coughing  to  expel  foreign  bodies,  or  mucus, 
from  the  larynx,  or  air-tubes,  and  of  vomiting,  whether  induced  by 
disagreeable  odors,  tastes,  or  offending  matters  in  the  stomach,  or  even 
by  sea-sickness.  The  shutting  of  the  eyelids  and  the  closure  of  the 
glottis,  or  aperture  leading  into  the  air-passages,  for  the  prevention 
of  foreign  bodies  entering  the  eye,  or  of  poisonous  gases  entering  the 
lungs — are  further  illustrations  of  protective  or  conservative  reflex 
acts. 

The  act  of  deglutition,  and  the  respiratory  movements,  are  also 
reflex  ;  and  so  are  the  irregular  or  spasmodic  inspiratory  movements 
produced  by  sudden  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin.  Still  more 
simple  spinal  reflex  movements  are,  the  snatching  away  of  the  hand, 
or  the  sudden  lifting  up  of  the  feet,  from  unexpected  causes  of  irrita* 
tion.  Many  other  illustrations  may  also  be  adduced  of  such  reflex 
movements ;  such  are,  for  example, — belonging  to  muscles  of  animal 
life — the  starting  on  hearing  sudden,  loud  noises,  probably  also  the 
movements  of  walking  in  sleep,  or  in  the  state  of  somnambulism,  though 
these  imply  also  a  great  power  of  co-ordination;  even,  to  a  certafai 
degree,  the  ordinary  unconscious  walk  of  persons  absorbed  in  thought; 
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the  performance  of  complex,  though  habitual,  movements  on  musical 
instruments ;  other  habitual,  and  all  the  instinctive  movements  of  men 
and  animals ;  and,  as  the  results  of  morbid  or  exalted  action,  the  roll- 
ing of  the  eyeball  and  spasm  of  the  eyelids,  in  irritable  states  of  the 
retina,  and  the  spasmodic  movements  of  hydrophobia,  hysteria,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  and  tetanus.  In  the  sphere  of  vegetative  life,  may  further  be 
mentioned,  the  action  of  the  cardiac,  and  perhaps  of  the  pyloric,  cir- 
cular fibres  of  the  stomach ;  and  certain  general  movements  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines;  yawning,  and  sighing,  as  the  results  of  fatigue, 
or  of  some  oppression  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  even  laughter, 
when  caused  by  tickling,  and  not  by  ludicrous  ideas,  or  pleasurable 
emotions. 

The  ofiBce  of  the  great  excitable  nervous  centre  of  the  reflex  actions 
may  be  said  generally  to  be  to  excite  and  regulate  all  the  muscular 
movements  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  organic  or  vegetative  life. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  it  never  sleeps.  (Marshall  Hall.) 
Whilst  various  movements,  immediately  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  organs,  or  of  life  itself,  are  thus  performed,  those  which,  like 
the  prehension  of  food  and  others,  are  only  more  remotely  necessary, 
have  more  or  less  of  reason  and  will  associated  with  them.  In  this  latter 
case  the  afferent  impressions  from  without  ascend  to  the  cerebrum  and 
operate  by  inducing  ideas,  emotions,  reasoning  processes,  and  volition ; 
and  this  is  the  ordinary  case  with  man.  If,  however,  their  ascent  to 
the  cerebrum  be  arrested  by  sleep,  coma,  the  influence  of  narcotics,  or 
the  actual  destruction  of  the  parts  by  disease ;  or  even  if  the  powers  of 
the  attention  be  not  directed  to  them,  then  purely  sensori-motor  actions 
ensue,  as  is  the  normal  case  in  those  of  the  lower  animals  which  possess 
no  higher  nervous  centres  than  these  sensory  ganglia.  Extremely 
powerful  stimulation  of  these  parts  in  man  is  also  followed  by  sensori- 
motor acts,  even  when  the  cerebral  functions  are  in  a  state  of  perfect 
activity.  The  actions  of  infants  generally  exhibit  the  same  absence  of 
cerebral  government,  being  mostly  sensori-motor,  as,  for  example,  the 
act  of  sucking.  Lastly,  in  idiots  the  predominance  of  the  sensori-motor 
over  the  rational  acts  is  very  obvious. 

The  particular  parts  of  the  great  excitable  centre  which  are  called 
into  action  in  these  several  reflex  movements,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  attachments  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  engaged;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  afferent  nerves  which  receive  the  external  stimulus  and 
convey  ita  effects  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  of  the  efferent  nerves  which 
supply  the  muscles  thrown  into  action.  These  details  will  be  referred 
to  under  the  description  of  the  functions  of  the  several  organs  concerned 
in  these  reflex  movements. 

The  involuntary  reflex  movements  whether  complicated  or  simple  in 
their  nature,  require  no  previous  education  or  instruction  for  their 
proper  performance ;  and  thus  their  due  occurrence  is  provided  for  in- 
dependently of  any  effort  of  the  intelligence  and  the  will,  so  that  the 
mind  is  free  to  perform  its  own  workings,  whilst  the  care  of  the  body 
is  intrusted  to  other  powers  resident  in  the  system  which  induce  no 
exhaustion  of  the  volitional  power.  Nevertheless  some  of  these  reflex 
movements,  whether  ideational,  emotional,  instinctive,  or  simply  pre- 
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servative,  may  be  controlled  by  the  will,  and  may  also  be  imitated  under 
the  influence  of  the  will ;  for  we  may  stop  laughter  or  sobbing,  or  arrest 
for  a  time  the  respiratory  movement;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
imitate  or  perform  these  movements  through  voluntary  efforts.  A 
certain  number  of  these  movements,  however,  are  placed  entirely  be- 
yond the  direct  control  of  the  will,  as  the  movements  of  the  iris  and 
the  last  stage  of  deglutition. 

The  higher  reflex  movements,  viz.,  the  ideational  and  emotional  are 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  consciousness  and  sensation ;  but  ideas  oc- 
curring in  dreaming  and  like  states  of  unconsciousness  also  give  rise  to 
similar  movements,  which  therefore  furnish  examples  of  cerebral  reflex 
acts  without  conscious  sensation.  The  other  reflex  movements  may 
also  be  accompanied  by  sensation,  as,  for  example,  the  act  of  degluti- 
tion, the  acts  of  coughing  and  sneezing,  and  that  of  snatching  away 
the  hand  from  a  hot  body.  But  the  lower  reflex  movements,  whether 
complex  or  simple,  are  not  necessarily  attended  with  conscious  sensa*  « 
tion,  and  are  certainly  quite  independent  of  it,  as  we  see  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris;  also  in  instances  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  in 
which  the  reflex  movements  still  continue ;  and  likewise  in  the  perform- 
ance of  deglutition,  and  of  respiration  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  and 
of  respiration  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or  in  the  condition  of 
sleep,  both  of  which  have  the  effect  of  perfectly  suspending  conscious 
sensation.  This  independence  of  sensation  on  the  part  of  the  reflex 
acts  necessarily  diminishes  the  fatigue  that  would  be  attendant  upon 
their  performance  if  they  were  incessantly  brought  before  the  mind  as 
subjects  of  the  faculty  of  attention. 

There  are  certain  movements,  performed  by  man  and  animals,  which 
are  known  as  automatic;  examples  of  these  are  met  with  not  only  in 
the  involuntary  but  also  in  the  voluntary  muscular  organs.  The 
rhythmic  movements  of  the  heart  are  of  this  kind,  and  also  those  of 
respiration.  But  besides  this,  certain  instinctive  acts,  and  even  the 
simpler  or  habitual  acts  of  locomotion,  have  been  regarded  as  auto- 
matic, or  as  simple  reflex  movements,  performed  without  the  agency 
of  the  will.  In  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  and  still  more  obviously 
in  insects  and  myriapods,  for  example,  simple  progressive  locomotion 
appears  to  be  almost  or  entirely  independent  of  volition ;  for  decapi- 
tated centipedes  will,  if  stimulated,  run  rapidly  forward,  will  even 
raise  their  headless  trunks  over  small  obstacles,  and  force  them  per- 
sistently against  more  formidable  ones ;  decapitated  lizards  exhibit 
similar,  though  less  prolonged,  movements.  In  the  habitual  move- 
ments of  walking  performed  by  ourselves,  volition,  and  sometimes 
even  consciousness,  take  but  little  or  no  part;  and  thus  they  become 
truly  automatic.  Many  persons,  moreover,  as,  e.  g.y  orators,  actors, 
musicians,  and  particular  handicraftsmen,  acquire  by  habit,  or  neces- 
sity, the  power  of  performing  very  special  movements,  without  the 
continued  aid  of  volition ;  such  movements  have  been  named  second'^ 
arily  automatic^  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  sensori-motor,  or  even  through  the  purely  excito-motor,  nervous 
centres.  They  are,  indeed,  reflex  actions  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
reflex  movements  natural  to  every  one,  and  might  be  termed  acquired 
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reflex  acts,  or  acts  of  unconscious  volition,  which  itself,  viewed  as  a 
cerebral  process,  is  a  reflex  act  of  the  highest  order. 

In  passing  from  the  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system, 
to  a  consideration  of  those  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  we 
shall  find  that  this  system  also  acts  in  a  reflex  manner,  possibly  solely 
and  entirely  in  that  manner,  and  that  the  reflex  acts  governed  by  it 
are  quite  involuntary,  and,  at  least  in  health,  independent  of  sensation. 

Unctions  of  the  Sympathetic  Ganglia  and  Nerves. 

The  structure  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  their  anatomical  con- 
nections with  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  afford  reasonable  ground  for 
the  opinion,  that  this  remarkably  complicated  part  of  the  nervous 
system  is,  neither  physiologically  nor  anatomically,  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  nor  yet  as  a 
system  independent  of  it;  but  that  it  is  physiologically  possessed  of 
certain  special  functions,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is,  in  many  points, 
functionally  associated  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  nerve-fibres,  whether  white  or  ganglionic,  and  the  substance  of 
the  ganglia  themselves,  are,  like  the  nerves  and  gray  centres  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  conductors  of  the  effects  of  impressions  made 
upon  them. 

Doubtless,  also,  the  nerves  consist  of  both  afferent  and  efferent 
fibres,  some  of  the  afferent  fibres  probably  terminating  in  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia;  whilst  some  undoubtedly  proceed  through  the  ganglia 
on  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  some  also  perhaps  pass  from  the 
gray  matter  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres.  The  connections  of  the  efferent  fibres  are  cer- 
tainly with  the  ganglionic  gray  substance  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
themselves;  and  most  probably  also,  they  have  indirect  or  direct 
connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  further,  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia, 
can  not  only  conduct  the  effects  of  impressions,  but  may  also  trans- 
fer  and  radiate  them.  This  gray  matter  of  the  various  sympathetic 
ganglia,  is  also  considered  by  some  to  be  the  seat  or  centre  of  origin 
of  special  nerve  force,  and  the  whole  sympathetic  system  to  be,  so 
far,  independent.  Lastly,  the  power  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  perhaps  the  force  originating  in  its  ganglia,  may  be  inhibited 
or  interfered  with  by  the  superior  force  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
centres. 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system,  considered  generally,  has  for  its 
function  the  oflSce  of  presiding  over  the  viscera  of  the  body,  as  its 
distribution  implies.  It  has  been  named  the  vegetative,  or  nutritive 
nervous  system,  and  sometimes,  from  its  distribution,  the  visceral  ner- 
vous system.  From  the  fact,  that  its  branches  reach  their  ultimate 
destination,  supported  upon  the  large  and  small  arteries,  and  since 
they  may  be  traced  likewise  on  to  the  arteries  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  of  the  limbs,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
fluence which  they  exert  upon  the  viscera,  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  exercised  through  a  certain  control  over  the  muscular  sub- 
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stance  of  the  heart,  and  over  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arterial  vessels. 
The  sympathetic  nervous  system  might  be  designated  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  vascular  apparatus ;  its  ultimate  branches  constitute  the 
so-called  van-motor  nerves.  We  shall  immediately  see  evidence  of 
this  control,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  be  exercised; 
and  we  shall  find  that,  even  in  this  function,  it  is  more  or  less  assisted 
by,  and  subordinated  to,  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

We  may  consider  the  special  functions  of  this  system,  in  relation  to 
sensation,  motion,  nutrition,  and  secretion,  and  to  the  physiological 
connections  between  it  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  sympathetic  nerve,  when  the  parts  to  which  it  is  supplied,  are 
in  a  state  of  health,  does  not  appear  to  be  setmtive  itself,  nor  to  trans- 
mit sensory  impressions;  for  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  parts  to  which 
these  nerves  are  distributed,  when  they  are  in  a  condition  of  health. 
In  disease,  however,  cramps  and  other  pains,  sometimes  of  a  most 
acute  and  depressing  character,  are  experienced  in  them;  the  effects, 
as  one  would  say,  of  an  exaltation  of  the  common  sensibility  without 
any  tactile  sense.  In  experimental  irritation  of  the  sympathetic,  pain 
is  produced,  the  amount  of  which  seems  to  vary  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. In  all  cases,  the  stimulus  must  be  powerful  enough  for 
the  effects  of  the  impression  to  be  transmitted  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  and  reach  the  centre  of  common  sensation;  for  the  substance 
of  the  sympathetic  is  itself  insensible,  and  the  sensibility  of  parts  sup- 
plied by  its  branches  only,  must  be  due  to  its  connection  with  the  cere- 
bro-spinal system.  Whether  the  effects  of  such  impressions,  are  con- 
ducted by  afferent  fibres,  running  direct  from  the  sympathetic  nerves 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  or  whether  they  are  first  conducted  to 
the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  thence  indirectly,  by  fibres  originating 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  is  not  quite  certain. 
If  the  former  be  true,  the  reason  why  the  parts  supplied  by  the  sym* 
pathetic  nerves,  are  insensible  in  health,  must  be,  because  the  number 
of  afferent  cerebro-spinal  fibres  in  them  is  so  few;  if  the  latter  view 
be  correct,  the  insensibility  of  these  parts  in  health,  must  depend  on 
the  interruption,  or  cutting  off,  of  the  sensory  impressions  at  the  gan* 
glia.  Again,  the  increased  excitability,  produced  in  disease,  either 
compensates  for  the  paucity  of  the  afferent  fibres,  or  else  causes  the 
effects  of  the  sensory  impressions  to  be  transmitted,  with  greater  force, 
through  the  ganglia. 

In  regard  to  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  over  the  tnotiani 
of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  supplied,  it  is  in  the  first  place,  important 
to  note,  that  this  system  is  never  the  path  of  the  voluntary  motorial 
stimulus,  the  movemc^nts  of  all  the  parts  being  strictly  involuntary,  or 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  will.  Thus  the  movements  of  the 
intestines,  in  urging  onwards  their  contents,  are  reflex,  and  excited 
through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  by  the  mechanical  stimulus  of  the  food. 

That  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  influences  the  movements  of 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  supplied,  is  proved  by  irritation  of  the  nerve, 
and  by  its  division.  Irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  distributed 
to  the  iris,  causes  that  membrane  to  contract  in  its  width,  so  that  the 
pupil  becomes  dilated. 
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The  lenticular  ganglion  of  the  orbit,  is  the  centre  which  governs  the 
nutrition  of  the  eyeball,  and  through  which  the  movements  of  the  iris 
are  accomplished;  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eyeball,  coming  from  the 
first  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the  motor  nerves  from  the  third  cranial 
nerve,  pass  through  it,  as  elsewhere  explained.  The  relative  size  of 
this  ganglion,  in  animals,  is  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  the  iris, 
and  to  the  general  powers  of  sight ;  it  is  large  in  nocturnal  animals. 

Division  of  the  sympathetic  branch  which  connects  the  lenticular 
ganglion  of  the  orbit  with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  causes  imme- 
diate paralysis  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  ins;  and  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres,  which  are 
governed  through  the  oculo-motor  nerve  of  the  eye.  On  the  other 
hand,  galvanic  irritation  of  the  lenticular  ganglion,  or  of  the  cervical 
or  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  which  the  upper  cervical  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic  is  connected  (provided,  in  the  latter  cases, 
that  the  shocks  are  sufficiently  powerful),  is  followed  by  contraction 
of  the  radial  fibres,  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Irritation 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  produces  protrusion  of  the  eyeball ; 
whilst  section  of  the  same,  causes  its  retraction,  and  also  gives  rise  to 
partial  closure  of  the  eyelids,  to  a  forward  movement  of  the  nictitating 
membrane,  and  to  a  narrowing  of  the  nasal  and  buccal  openings ;  irri- 
tation produces  the  qpposite  effects. 

Irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  afiects  the  movements  of  that 
organ.  Galvanism,  applied  to  the  cervical  part  of  the  sympathetic,  to 
the  superior  thoracic  ganglion,  to  the  branches  connecting  it  with  the 
spinal  cord,  or  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  latter,  determines  a  re- 
markable acceleration  of  the  heart's  beats ;  in  the  two  latter  cases,  in 
a  less  marked  manner.  The  diminution  in  frequency  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  by  a  weak  stimulation,  and  its  complete  arrest,  by  a  strong 
stimulation  of  the  vagi  nerves,  have  already  been  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  weakening  effect  of  removal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  The 
pulsations  themselves  seem,  therefore,  to  be  determined  by  some  in- 
fluence emanating  from  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  their  force  is  gov- 
erned by  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

In  the  same  manner,  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  of  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  or  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
spinal  cord,  causes  movements  in  the  intestines,  ureters,  and  bladder ; 
but  very  strong  galvanic  shocks  diminish  the  intestinal  peristaltic 
action. 

These  movements,  even  when  excited  by  stimuli  applied  close  to  the 
ganglionic  centre,  and  performed  by  parts  near  this  centre,  always 
occur  slowly,  and  not  instantaneously  and  spasmodically,  as  is  the  case 
with  movements  excited  through  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system ; 
they  are  more  or  less  rhythmical,  continuing  to  be  performed,  for  some 
little  time,  at  regular  periods  of  succession,  and  passing  off  slowly. 
When  these  movements  become  languid,  or  even  have  altogether 
stopped,  they  may  be  increased  in  activity,  or  entirely  revived,  by 
the  fresh  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  or  nerves.  These  pe- 
culiarities of  the  reflex  actions  of  the  sympathetic,  have  been  attrib- 
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uted  to  the  modifying  and  diffusive  influence  of  the  ganglionic  cells, 
through  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted.  (Fick.) 

The  influence  of  the  van-motor  nerves  over  the  smaller  arteries,  is 
shown  by  dividing  the  sympathetic  nerves  distributed  to  any  part,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  neck  of  a  rabbit,  when  the  small  arteries  of  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  face,  and  of  the  ear,  become  dilated,  the 
blood  collects  in  them,  and  accumulates,  as  is  manifested  by  their 
dark  red  appearance  and  increase  of  temperature,  and  by  the  general 
exaltation  of  the  vital  powers  of  all  the  tissues:  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  elevated  as  much  as  18^  ;  perspiration  covers  the  skin  ;  the 
venous  blood  is  brighter,  and  coagulates  more  quickly  than  usuaL 
The  retina  becomes  more  sensible  to  light ;  the  pupil  contracts,  the 
eyelids  are  partially  closed,  the  membrana  nictitans  projects,  the  eye- 
ball is  retracted,  and  a  flow  of  tears  takes  place.  The  muscles  are 
more  irritable  ;  the  rigor  mortis  appears  more  slowly,  and  lasts  longer; 
inflammation  and  the  reparation  of  injuries,  effusion  of  serum,  suppu- 
ration, and  absorption  of  extravasated  blood,  and  the  process  of  cica- 
trization, occur  more  quickly,  and  are  more  active.  If  now  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cut  sympathetic  nerve  be  irritated  by  galvanism,  the 
vessels  again  contract  to  their  usual  size,  the  parts  assume  their 
natural  appearance  and  condition,  and  all  the  preceding  phenomena 
are  exactly  reversed.  These  singular  effects  are.  more  marked,  if  the 
cervical  ganglia  are  destroyed.  Other  experiments  likewise  appear  to 
exhibit  the  power  of  the  sympathetic  over  the  circulation,  temperature, 
and  vital  properties  of  the  tissues.  Thus,  division  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  the  upper  limb,  before  they  leave  the  spinal  canal, 
causes  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  limb,  but  no  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  whereas  division  of  the  large  nerves  of  the  limb,  subsequently 
performed,  is  at  once  followed  by  a  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  part, 
certain  fibres  being  then  divided,  which  must  have  their  origin  directly 
in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  or  else  must  pass  through  them,  from 
some  distant  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  (Bernard.)  So,  also,  increased 
vascularity  and  temperature  of  the  lower  limb,  but  no  loss  of  sensa- 
tion or  motion,  have  been  found  to  follow  destruction  of  the  lumbar 
sympathetic  ganglia.  But  Schiff  asserts,  that  the  temperature  of  a 
limb  is  elevated,  after  section  of  the  anterior  roots  only  of  its  spinal 
nerves. 

This  control  of  the  sympathetic  over  the  calibre  of  the  small  arte- 
ries, is  believed  by  some  to  explain  its  influence  on  the  processes  of 
secretion  and  nutrition.  The  former  have  been  already  mentioned,  in 
speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  facial  and  fifth  nerves ;  but  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  flow  of  tears  from  pain,  and  the  partial  sweatings  of 
one  side  of  the  face,  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  of  the  same 
side,  are  further  examples  of  this  influence.  The  sympathetic  vasi- 
motor  nerves  appear  to  act,  by  causing  contraction  of  the  vessels,  so 
as  to  diminish  their  calibre ;  and  the  dilatation  which  ensues  on  their 
division  or  exhaustion,  not  only  increases  the  supply  of  blood,  but 
also  the  permeability  of  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels  themselves. 
Division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  is,  after  a  time,  fol- 
lowed by  opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea.     The  amaurosis,  which 
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18  sometimes  dependent  on  the  irritation  produced  by  intestinal  worms, 
is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  nutrition  of  the  retina  is  impaired, 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  causing  a  diminution  of  its 
supply  of  blood.  It  was  found  by  Brown-S^quard,  that  when  one 
hand  was  immersed  in  water  at  32°,  the  temperature  of  the  opposite 
hand  fell,  though  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  remained  unaltered ; 
this  eflFect  he  attributes  also,  to  the  diminution  of  the  nutrient  arteries, 
through  the  influence  of  the  stimulus  upon  the  vasi  motor  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  transmitted  to  the  opposite,  but  corresponding, 
part  of  the  body.  Whether  this  effect  is  due  merely  to  the  diminished 
supply  of  blood,  or  partly  to  the  resulting  interference  with  the  ordinary 
nutritive  changes  of  oxidation,  is  uncertain.  Ice,  applied  to  one  wing 
of  a  bat,  causes,  in  like  manner,  contraction,  or  even  closure,  of  the 
vessels  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the  opposite  wing.  If  a  freezing 
mixture  be  applied  to  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow  joint  in  the  living 
body,  the  two  inner  fingers,  at  first,  become  slightly  colder,  but  their 
temperature  slowly  rises,  till  they  are  at  length  some  9°  or  10°  warmer 
than  the  three  outer  fingers,  owing  to  paralysis  of  their  vasi-motor 
nerves ;  the  temperature  of  the  three  outer  fingers  is  probably  lowered, 
on  account  of  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood  in  the  radial  artery,  so 
that  this,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  difference  in  temperature.  Pressure 
of  the  finger  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  produces  phenomena,  some 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  observed  on  irritating  the  sympathetic 
in  the  neck ;  others,  however,  are  due  to  irritation  of  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves;  e,g,^  heat  and  tingling  of  the  ear,  diflSculty  of  breathing, 
cardiac  and  gastric  disturbance,  and  even  dilatation,  and  subsequent 
contraction,  of  the  pupil. 

The  real  nature  of  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  which  ensues  on  di- 
vision .or  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  is  uncertain;  some 
maintain  that  it  is  active,  and  that  just  as  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
serve  to  inhibit,  regulate,  or  restrain  the  movements  of  the  heart,  so, 
in  this  case,  some  active  dilating  influence  is  the  cause  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels ;  according  to  others,  how- 
ever, the  dilatation  is  passive. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  movements  similar  to  those  already  mentioned 
in  the  heart,  the  intestines,  and  in  the  coats  of  the  small  vessels,  may 
be  produced  by  irritation  or  division  of  certain  portions  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  those,  in  fact,  with  which  the  sympathetic  nerves,  supplying 
any  given  part,  are  connected ;  so  that  the  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  on  the  movements  of  the  heart,  intestines,  and  coats  of 
the  arteries,  would  seem  to  be  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  which  are  therefore  visceri-viotor  and 
vasi-motor  centres.  This  appears  to  be  especially  true  of  the  heart 
and  stomach.  It  is  even  supposed  that  the  constant  influence  exerted 
by  the  sympathetic  upon  the  smaller  arteries,  is  owing  to  a  stimulus 
conducted  to  those  nerves,  but  originating  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
The  same  is  said  to  be  true  in  regard  to  its  power  over  the  visceral 
movements.  Thus  the  lenticular  ganglion  of  the  orbit  has  been  ex- 
perimentally shown  to  be  connected  with  the  spinal  cord  between  the 
sixth  cervical  and  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  also  with  the  back  of 
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the  medulla  oblongata.  The  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  heart  are  con- 
nected with  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region,  and  those  of  the 
intestines,  with  the  lower  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord.  It  is  farther 
supposed,  that  when,  from  any  cnuse,  the  ordinary  amount  of  stimulus, 
proceeding  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  sympathetic,  is  withdrawn,  the 
vessels  then  dilate,  as  in  the  act  of  blushing,  and  under  other  condi- 
tions, contract,  so  as  to  cause  pallor.  But  these  phenomena  are  also 
dependent  on  the  relative  force  of  the  heart's  action,  as  in  passion  or 
fear.  The  movements  of  the  viscera  may  also  be  affected,  as  shown 
by  agitation  of  the  heart,  or  by  increased  peristaltic  action  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Emotional  movements  may  likewise  be  produced  in  parts  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  stimuli  which  produce  them  must 
of  course  originate  in  the  cerebrum  or  centre  of  the  emotions.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  ideas  even  may  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Instinctive  causes,  or  like  actions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  may 
produce  effects  upon  associated  parts,  which  must  take  place  through 
the  sympathetic  nerves;  as,  for  example,  when  the  act  of  sucking  pro- 
duces an  accompanying  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva.  The  similar 
increased  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  in  shedding  tears,  affords 
evidence  of  an  emotional  stimulus  affecting  a  gland  through  its  sym- 
pathetic nerves;  and  the  flow  of  saliva,  at  the  thought  of  a  coming 
meal,  affords  similar  evidence  as  regards  ideational  stimuli.  Indeed, 
such  glands  as  the  lachrymal  and  salivary  glands,  which  act  only  at 
certain  intervals,  and  are  particularly  affected  by  mental  states,  re- 
ceive, besides  sympathetic  nerves,  many  branches  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  But  strong  mental  stimuli  may  also  arrest  the  lachry- 
mal secretion,  as  is  well  seen  when  a  person  is  overpowered  by  grief; 
in  like  manner,  the  flow  of  saliva  may  be  checked  by  strong  emotions. 
It  is  probable  that  the  gastric  secretion  is,  like  the  saliva,  also  excited 
by  mental  stimuli;  it  has  been  seen  to  be  rapidly  secreted  in  fasting 
dogs,  at  the  sight  of  food. 

Of  simple  reflex  acts,  performed  through  the  cords  and  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic,  we  have  numerous  instances;  and  in  these  cases,  too, 
we  shall  find  that  sometimes  they  are  performed  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  spinal  cord ;  though  cases  may  be  quoted  in  which  the 
sympathetic  must  act  altogether  independently  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  Thus,  it  is  said,  when  the  visceral  nerves  of  the  abdomen  of 
an  animal  are  powerfully  galvanized,  movements  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  excited;  and  irritation  of  the  frog's  intestines  or  liver  will 
also  excite  movements  in  certain  voluntary  muscles. 

In  the  human  subject,  too,  both  the  striated  and  non-striated  mus- 
cles may  be  affected  through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  for  strabismus 
or  squinting,  convulsions  in  infants,  and  epileptic  attacks  in  the  adult, 
are  sometimes  caused  by  worms,  or  irritating  substances,  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  moreover,  a  form  of  paralysis,  known  as  reflex  paral- 
ysis, and  certain  muscular  symptoms,  showing  disturbance  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  are  sometimes  induced  by  disease  or  irritation  of  distant 
viscera,  or  of  highly  sensitive  parts,  such  as  the  dental  nerves;  whilst 
colic  and  even  diarrhoea  frequently  result  from   the  introduction  of 
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irritant  substances  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  from  the  irritation 
of  teething  in  infants.  In  the  foregoing  cases,  it  would  seem  that  the 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  play  an  afferent  part  as  regards  the 
stimuli  employed ;  and  that  the  effects  of  the  stimuli  are  conveyed  to 
the  reflex  centre  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  act  upon  efferent  fibres 
belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
examples  of  reflex  acts,  performed  through  the  sympathetic,  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  are  found  in  the  case  of 
those  movements  of  the  intestines,  or  of  the  heart,  which  continue 
after  the  trunks  of  their  nerves  are  divided,  or  even  after  they  have 
been  entirely  removed  from  the  body.  The  apparatus  through  which 
the  movement  in  such  cases  is  excited  must  be  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system.  When,  indeed,  a  stimulus  is  applied,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  part  of  the  intestine,  or  to  a  portion  of  the  heart, 
the  movement  produced  is  not  merely  local,  but  is  transmitted,  or  prop- 
agated, to  neighboring  parts  ;  and,  instead  of  producing  only  a  sin- 
gle motion,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  detached  voluntary  muscle,  the 
movement  is  continued,  and  even  follows  the  ordinary  peristaltic  or 
rhythmic  character.  The  centres,  through  which  the  effects  of  the 
stimulus  are  thus  extended  beyond  the  immediate  seat  of  their  appli- 
cation, are  the  intrinsic  or  visceral  ganglia,  to  and  from  which  affer- 
ent and  efferent  fibres  convey  the  effects  of  the  stimulus,  in  the  ordi- 
nary reflex  manner.  According  to  another  view,  these  ganglia,  during 
life,  are  the  centres  of  a  direct  governing  force,  which  regulates  the 
movements  of  the  parts,  that  is  to  say,  a  central  stimulus  originates  in 
them,  independently  of  the  effects  of  stimuli  conveyed  to  them  by 
afferent  fibres.  The  details  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Sec- 
tions on  Digestion  and  Circulation,  in  the  account  of  the  movements 
of  the  heart  and  the  intestines,  and  of  their  dependence  on  the  nervous 
system. 

As  already  stated,  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  intestines, 
whether  performed  by  reflex  actions,  governed  through  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  or  by  the  action  of  direct  centric  stimuli,  originating  in 
the  sympathetic  system,  and  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  will, 
may  be  affected  through  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  by  exciting  or  de- 
pressing ideas  and  emotions.  Lastly,  experiments  show  that  the  sym- 
pathetic is  so  far  dependent  on  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  that  stimula- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  excites  movements  in  the  muscles  of 
vegetative  life;  and  that,  after  destruction  of  brain  and  cord,  the 
general  sensori-motor  functions  of  the  sympathetic  are  lost. 

Influence  of  the  Nervou%  System  on  Nutrition  and  Secretion, 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  which  will  be  hereafter  detailed  in  the 
Sections  on  the  above-named  subjects,  to  show  that  the  processes  of 
nutrition  and  secretion  can  be  influenced  through  the  nervous  system. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  here 
specially  concerned,  is  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  experiments 
having  shown  that  when  the  sympathetic  nerves,  supplying  a  part  of 
the  body,  are  divided,  the  nutrition  of  that  part  is  immediately  inter- 
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ferod  with ;  and  when  the  sympathetic  nerves  belonging  to  a  gland 
are  divided,  its  secretion  is  arrested.  The  reflex  action  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  on  secretin^r  glands  is  well  exemplified  by  an  experiment 
in  which,  when  the  oesophagus  was  divided,  a  large  quantity  of  saliva 
was  secreted,  on  injecting  broth  into  the  stomach.  (Gairdner.) 

The  effects  of  division  of  the  sympathetic,  in  causing  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  and  congestion  of  any  part  by  paralyzing  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  which  have  already  been  noticed 
(p.  308),  are  supposed  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  sympathetic  nerves  may  influence  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
secretion,  as  observed  in  the  increased  flow  of  tears  and  saliva  under 
certain  circumstances;  but  besides  that  indirect  mode  of  action,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  nerves  may,  in  certain  instances,  exercise  a 
direct  influence  over  the  various  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  (see  Secretion  and  Nutrition),  The  function  of  nutrition 
would  seem  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  sympathetic 
than  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  for  it  has  been  found  that,  in 
frogs,  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  to  which  the  spinal  nerves  are  distrib- 
uted is  much  more  impaired  when  these  are  divided  after  they  have 
passed  the  intervertebral  ganglia  than  when  they  are  divided  behind 
those  ganglia.  (Axmann.)  In  like  manner,  division  of  the  fifth  cra- 
nial nerve  in  front  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  leads  to  more  rapid  in- 
flammation and  consequent  destruction  of  the  eye  than  division  of  the 
same  before  it  enters  the  ganglion.  (Magendie  and  Longet.)  Lastly 
it  has  been  noticed  that  paralysis  of  both  the  sensory  and  motor  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  is  followed  by  greater  disturbance  of  nutrition  than 
when  the  motor  roots  only  are  implicated. 

Bilateral  or  Double  Action  of  the  Nervous  System. 

In  describing  the  nervous  system  we  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the 
strictly  bilateral  character  of  its  anatomical  construction;  and  in  treat- 
ing of  its  functions  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  possesses  a  perfect 
physiological  duality;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  decussating 
structures  met  with  at  certain  points,  and  with  the  cross  action  of  those 
parts  from  side  to  side,  leads  to  certain  curious  results. 

Thus,  passing  from  below  upwards  in  the  cord,  sensory  impressions 
cross  over  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  opposite  side,  immediately  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  cord;  whereas,  the  motor  impressions  pass  from 
side  to  side  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  cerebellum  the  cross 
efiect  is  noticed  in  the  rolling  over  or  turning  round  of  the  animal  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  an  injury  is  inflicted;  though  this 
might  depend  either  on  stimulation  or  on  loss  of  control  of  the  muscles 
of  the  opposite  side,  or  on  a  loss  of  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  same 
side;  still  there  is  a  cross  effect.  In  regard  to  the  large  ganglia  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  similar  cross  efiects  are.  noticeable,  injuries  to 
the  optic  thalami  or  corpora  quadrigemina  affecting  vision  in  the  oppo- 
site eye.  The  decussations  at  the  optic  commissure  also  lead  to  remark- 
able results  in  reference  to  vision,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  Section 
on  Sight.     Above  the  medulla,  in  the  pons,  and  in  the  peduncles  of 
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the  cerebrum  the  cross  effect  is  also  manifested,  both  as  regards  sensation 
and  motion ;  for  the  paths  of  both  have  already  decussated  lower  down. 
Lastly,  it  is  maintained  that  many  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  pass  over  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  through 
the  corpus  callosum ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  two  hemispheres,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  bilateral  nervous  centres,  are  closely  connected 
together  by  commissural  structures  both  gray  and  white. 

In  reference  to  sensation  and  motion,  the  action  of  a  bilateral  ner- 
vous centre  is  explained  by  the  bilateral  structure  of  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  connected  through  its  nerves;  but  the  unity  of  the  mind^ 
that  is  of  the  conscious  part  of  our  nature,  and  its  various  reactions 
on  the  body,  seeing  that  the  brain  is  double,  have  constituted  a  per- 
plexing problem  to  certain  physiologists.  Ordinarily  both  hemispheres 
probably  act  together,  each  part  of  the  two  being  respectively  associ- 
ated by  its  commissural  connections.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  one 
is  sufficient  for  the  persistence  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  of  their 
determining  influence  on  the  body ;  for  considerable  portions  of  one 
hemisphere  have  been  cut  away  by  the  sword  or  otherwise,  and  very 
much  larger  portions  have  been  altered  or  destroyed  by  disease,  and 
yet  all  the  mental  faculties  have  been  preserved.  These  and  other 
considerations  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  that  the  mind 
itself  has  a  dual  action,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  when  two  concur- 
rent trains  of  ideas  or  thought  pass  together  through  the  mind  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  acting  differently  or  in  a  dual  manner,  though 
ordinarily  they  act  together.  (Wigan.) 

Sleep. 

Sleep  consists  in  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
bral portion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  defined  to  be  a  period- 
ical rest  of  the  organ  of  consciousness,  as  regards  the  outer  world ;  so 
that  this  is  no  longer  sensible  to  its  ordinary  stimuli.  Sleep  and  the 
waking  state  have  been  described  as  the  result  of  a  kind  of  antago- 
nism between  the  organic  and  the  animal  life ;  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  governed  by  the  mind,  enjoy  from  time  to  time,  freedom  of  action, 
whilst  at  other  ttmes,  they  are  repressed  by  the  organic  force  acting 
in  obedience  to  a  law  of  creative  nature.  (Miiller.)  The  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and^the  sensory  ganglia  at  their  base,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  undergo,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  a  waste  of 
tissue ;  hence  they  requrre  rest,  that  new  matter  may  be  added  to 
them,  to  compensate  for  the  waste  and  disintegration  of  their  sub- 
stance. During  sleep,  however,  all  the  functions  of  vegetative  life 
continue  to  be  performed.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart,  the  circula- 
tion, the  movements  of  respiration,  the  interchange  of  gases  through 
the  lungs  and  skin,  and  the  chemical  and  mechanical  phenomena  which 
accompany  digestion,  absorption,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  pursue  their 
course.  The  movements  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  these  functions 
are,  however,  somewhat  less  frequent  than  during  the  waking  state ; 
thus  the  respirations  become  slower  or  fewer  in  number,  though  deeper ; 
the  beats  of  the  pulse  diminish  in  number.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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action  of  certain  voluntary  muscles,  as,  for  example,  of  those  iw^hich 
roll  the  eyeballs  upwards,  is  increased.  The  iris  is  contracted.  The 
various  excretions  are  less  abundant ;  but  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  separated  by  the  kidneys,  is  said  to  be  somewhat  increased.  The 
animal  heat  is  also  lowered,  hence  the  sensation  of  cold  which  is  often 
felt  on  awaking.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation,  are  both  much  diminished.  (Dur- 
ham.) This  observation  is  contrary  to  the  old  opinion,  that  sleep  was 
the  result  of  a  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain ;  but  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  state  of  the  retina  or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
has  been  found,  by  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  hereafter  described,  to 
be  paler,  and  less  vascular  during  sleep.  (Hughlings  Jackson.)  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  the  bloodvesssels  of  the  choroid  plexuses  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  may  become  more  turgid  during  sleep,  and,  by 
a  sort  of  erection,  may  act  as  diverticula  for  the  blood  in  the  cranium, 
whilst  the  cerebral  vessels  are  proportionally  emptie<l.  The  less  full 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain-substance  has  been  called  its  nutritive 
circulation,  and  the  more  full  condition,  its  functional  circulation  ;  the 
vessels  of  both  the  choroid  plexuses  and  the  brain,  may  be  understood 
to  be  governed  by  the  state  of  the  vasi-motor  nerves. 

Reflex  movements  still  occur  during  sleep,  for  the  excitability  of  the 
afferent  and  motor  nerves,  and  of  those  parts  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  are  not  necessary  for  conscious  sensation,  but  which  govern  the 
reflex  movements,  still  remains.  The  periods  of  remission  and  rest  of 
vegetative  life,  therefore,  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  animal  life; 
moreover,  they  present  very  great  variations  in  different  organs. 
Thus  the  heart's  substance  and  its  nervous  ganglia,  must  take  their 
rest  in  the  intervals  between  its  pulsations ;  the  respiratory  muscles 
and  nervous  centres,  between  the  inspirations ;  and  the  secreting 
glands,  during  the  abeyance  of  their  function. 

The  causes  of  sleep  are  mental  and  bodily  fatigue,  long-continued 
exertion  of  the  senses,  diminution  or  absence  of  external  impressions, 
as  silence  and  darkness,  monotonous  continuance  of  sensory  impres- 
sions, as,  for  example,  the  humming  of  bees,  also  heavy  meals,  spiri- 
tuous drinks,  certain  narcotic  agents,  and  cold.  The  recumbent  pos- 
ture also  induces  sleep,  not  only  through  habit,  but  also  by  increasing 
the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  the  cranium,  thus  probably  causing  tem- 
porary fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus,  and  so  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum. 

As  regards  the  internal  physiological  conditions  of  sleep,  but  little 
is  known. 

The  act  of  awaking^  or  the  cessation  of  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  cerebral  functions,  is  either  spontaneous,  when  the  nervons  parts 
have  recovered  from  their  fatigue,  or  else  it  is  caused  by  internal  or 
external  stimuli ;  and  this  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  sleep  and  coma,  or  that  absolute  state  of  insensibility 
from  which  a  person  cannot  be  aroused.  Amongst  the  internal  stimuli 
which  interrupt  sleep,  may  be  mentioned,  very  vivid  dreams,  pain,  or 
sudden  disturbances  in  muscles  connected  with  organic  life,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  respiration,  or  the  uneasy  sensations  produced  by 
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distension  of  the  intestines  or  bladder.  The  external  stimuli  which 
interrupt  sleep,  are  strong  sensory  impressions,  such  as  sound,  light, 
or  mechanical  disturbance,  as,  e,  ^.,  shock  or  shaking ;  the  cessation 
of  habitual  impressions,  on  the  other  hand,  may  also  put  an  end  to 
sleep — the  miller  awakening  when  his  mill  stops. 

Violent  sensory  impressions,  mental  excitement,  and  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  tea  and  coffee,  retard  sleep,  but  after  severe  and  pro- 
longed watching,  it  eventually  comes  on  with  greater  intensity  ;  cases, 
indeed,  are  related  of  fatigued  soldiers  sleeping  on  the  march,  or  even 
during  a  cannonade  in  battle,  and  of  persons  slumbering  during  the 
infliction  of  torture.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which,  after  sleep  has 
been  postponed  for  several  days,  it  supervened  so  profoundly,  as  to 
pass  into  coma  and  death ;  the  celebrated  French  anatomist  and  sur- 
geon. Portal,  died  in  this  way. 

Sleep  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  and  is  common  to  all  animals  which  possess  a  nervous  system. 
The  suspension  of  the  nutritive  functions  in  the  lowest  animals,  which 
are  destitute  of  nervous  substance,  if  any  such  exist,  and  that  noticed, 
during  the  night,  in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants,  is  not  true 
sleep. 

Various  circumstances  modify  the  amount  of  sleep  required  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  Thus,  age  is  of  great  importance;  for  adults  spend, 
on  an  average,  about  one-third  of  their  life  in  sleep,  L  e,  about  eight 
hours  in  the  twenty-four;  infants  pass  almost  the  whole,  and  children 
more  than  half  their  existence  in  a  state  of  sleep;  whereas  by  old 
people,  less  is  required;  but  in  extreme  old  age,  life,  as  in  infants, 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  continuous  sleep.  Temperament  also  in- 
fluences the  amount  of  sleep;  thus  persons  of  a  plethoric  or  lymphatic 
temperament,  require  more  sleep  than  individuals  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament. Hdfnt^  Ag&inf  modifies  considerably  the  amount  of  sleep 
required  by  the  individual.  Pichegru,  it  is  said,  only  slept  four  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  during  one  year's  campaign.  John  Hunter 
and  Frederick  the  G-reat  required  only  five  hours  daily.  Lastly,  the 
amount  of  previous  fatigue,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  of  course  in- 
fluences the  amount  of  sleep  required.  The  invasion  of  sleep  is,  in 
some  individuals,  sudden ;  but  it  is  generally  gradual.  It  is  marked 
by  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  yawning,  and  an  endeavor  to  obtain  an  easy 
position;  luminous  spots,  bright  bodies,  and  indefinite  images,  are 
sometimes  perceived,  showing  the  gradual  decline  of  the  powers  of 
attention.  The  imagination  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  active  when  the 
senses  and  the  reasoning  faculties  sleep.  The  functions  of  sight  are 
first  suspended,  then  those  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  last  of  all,  that 
of  touch.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  the  first  to  become  relaxed; 
whilst  those  of  the  back  are  the  last  over  which  voluntary  control  is 
lost.  Sleep  is  sometimes  protracted  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  more, 
in  succession.  The  act  of  awaking  is  sometimes  sudden,  but  a]>  inter- 
mediate state  generally  exists  between  sleep  and  waking.  Sleep  may 
be  heavy  or  light,  the  one  state  gradually  passing  into  the  other ;  this 
varies  in  different  individuals.  It  is  most  profound  and  most  refresh- 
ing during  the  first  hours  of  rest,  many  persons  being  then  even  insen- 
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sible  to  the  most  powerful  external  impressions.  When  sleep  is  of  a 
light  character,  very  slight  stimuli  suffice  to  rouse  the  individual ;  in 
such  a  condition,  many  ordinary  occurrences  are  perceived,  and  not 
unfrequently,  the  resulting  ideas  interweave  themselves  in  the  forma- 
tion of  dreams. 

During  sleep,  indeed,  although  the  mind  is  insensible  to  external 
impressions,  yet  the  mental  faculties  may  be  in  a  state  of  internal  ac- 
tivity, simple  ideas  being  formed,  or  even  general  notions  conceived. 
This  state  constitutes  dreamwg.  The  current  of  thought,  in  this  con- 
dition, is  totally  independent  of  the  will.  Ideas  commonly  follow  each 
other,  in  a  more  or  less  incongruous  manner,  sometimes,  however,  in  a 
uniform  and  regular  order.  The  character  of  dreams  is  influenced  by 
the  mental  condition  in  the  waking  state;  hence,  when  the  mind  has 
been  busily  occupied  during  the  day  with  certain  ideas,  these  frequent- 
ly form  the  subject  of  dreams  at  night;  so  also,  when  laboring  under 
depressing  emotions,  dreams  during  sleep  are  of  a  mournful  and  agi- 
tating character.  The  reasoning  faculties  are  sometimes  correctly 
exercised;  cases  are  on  record,  of  mathematicians  solving  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  their  dreams. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing, is  the  rapidity  with  which  ideas  pass  through  the  mind,  events  of 
a  lifetime  sometimes  appearing  to  occupy  but  a  few  seconds.  There 
is  frequently  total  inability  to  perform  certain  movements,  however 
great  the  wish  to  do  so  may  be ;  the  inability  to  strike  a  desired  blow, 
or  to  escape  from,  or  avoid  an  imaginary  danger  in  a  dream,  notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts,  affords  a  familiar  example  of  this  fact.  This, 
as  well  as  the  simple  sensation  of  weight  upon  the  chest,  is  a  form 
of  incubus  or  nightmare.  It  is  unknown  whether  dreaming  may  be 
prolonged  during  the  whole  period  of  sleep,  or  whether  it  is  confined 
to  short  intervals  between  sleeping  and  waking.  The  former  view  is 
somewhat  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  repeated  movements  and 
ejaculations,  occasionally  observed  even  in  heavy  sleepers,  and  of  which 
they  lose  all  recollection  on  awaking.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  is, 
that  dreams  are  only  possible  in  light  imperfect  sleep,  and  that  they  are 
incompatible  with  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  profound  sleep.  Those 
dreams  which  occur  during  the  short  interval  between  sleep  and  wak- 
ing, are  certainly  the  best  remembered.  In  light  sleep,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  sleep,  when  the  activity  of  individual  parts  of  the  cerebrum 
has  not  yielded  to  the  general  state  of  repose,  or,  at  the  end  of  sleep, 
when  those  parts  have  already  regained  some  degree  of  consciousness, 
certain  mental  faculties  come  into  operation,  and  by  a  process  of  com- 
bination,  form  an  ideal  and  imaginary  world.  The  whole  picture  is  so 
unreal,  and  the  dreamer  is  so  conscious  of  it,' that  often,  even  during 
sleep,  he  knows  that  he  is  dreaming ;  so  conscious,  indeed,  is  he  of  this, 
that  he  can  either  prolong  the  dream,  or  at  once  put  an  end  to  it.  This 
condition  is,  therefore,  hardly  one  of  real  dreaming,  but  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  waking  state.  Such  dreams  remain  impressed  on  the 
memory,  with  more  or  less  distinctness. 

Though,  in  certain  dreams,  external  impressions  may  be  correctly 
perceived  and  combined,  it  often  happens  that  they  are  misapprehended^ 
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wrongly  interpreted,  or  even  ludicrously  associated.  Thus  the  efTects 
of  cold  air,  or  of  evaporation  on  the  skin,  may  be  construed  into  the 
touch  of  an  imaginary  person  or  ghost.  Many  other  delusions  may 
be  thus  explained. 

Lastly,  internal  conditions  of  discomfort  may  produce  perfect  or 
imperfect  impressions,  and  so  give  rise  to  dreams;  and  may,  like  ex- 
ternal impressions,  be  rightly  or  wrongly  interpreted  in  the  dreaming 
state. 

That  kind  of  dreaming,  in  which  the  individual  performs  actions, 
and  even  speaks,  as  if  awake,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  is 
known  as  somnambulism.  In  this  state,  the  movements  and  conver- 
sation are  determined  by  the  ideas  of  the  dream ;  but  attention  to  other 
ideas  or  impressions,  and  memory,  are  entirely  suspended;  whilst 
the  reasoning  is  limited,  and  the  control  of  the  pure  will  over  the 
mental  processes  is  also  abrogated.  The  mind  is  absorbed  in  one  cur- 
rent of  ideas  alone.  The  regular  marching  of  soldiers  in  sleep,  when 
much  fatigued,  and  the  answering  of  questions,  by  persons  in  a  state 
of  slumber,  are  examples  of  the  lighter  forms  of  somnambulism.  In 
the  more  marked  forms,  chiefly  occurring  in  hypochondriacal  or  hys- 
terical individuals,  the  dreamer  performs  the  most  dangerous  acts,  fol- 
lows the  most  perilous  paths,  and  the  most  unfrequented  ways,  which 
he  would  be  unable  to  do  if  awake,  totally  unconscious  of  any  danger. 
He  can  see  and  hear,  can  dress  and  undress,  opens  doors  and  boxes, 
and,  on  awaking,  has  no  recollection  of  what  has  happened.  In  this 
peculiar  state,  the  body  may  be  altogether  insensible  to  pain,  the  ear 
to  sound,  and  the  eye  to  light,  however  powerful  the  action  of  these 
stimuli.  Impressions  are  not  perceived  by  the  senses,  so  long  as  the 
attention  of  the  individual  is  directed  to  some  other  subject  or  object ; 
but  the  sensibility  of  any  one  sense  is  much  heightened,  when  the  mind 
is  occupied  exclusively  with  ideas  solely  connected  with  that  sense. 
Sounds,  which  in  the  waking  state  would  hardly  be  noticed,  now  ap- 
pear to  produce  powerful  impressions.  In  the  same  manner,  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  skin,  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  it,  is  greatly  ex- 
alted; and  so  on  with  the  other  senses.  Cases  are  even  recorded,  of 
individuals  performing  every  action  suggested;  such  as  fighting,  swim- 
ming, or  hunting;  some  will  imitate  drunken  men;  others  will  work 
out  the  most  difficult  problems,  or  go  through  a  train  of  reasoning ; 
speeches  have  been  made,  verses  composed  and  committed  to  writing; 
in  fact,  the  attention  of  a  somnambulist  can  often  be  directed,  at  the 
will  of  an  observer,  to  any  given  object  or  subject.  Although,  on 
awaking,  he  has  no  remembrance  of  what  has  taken  place,  yet,  on  re- 
lapsing into  a  similar  state,  the  ideas  previously  expressed,  and  the 
acts  performed,  may  be  resumed  and  continued.  Persons  who  exhibit 
this  extreme  degree  of  somnambulism,  have  been  said  to  have  a  double 
consciousness^  one  memory  when  awake,  another  when  dreaming. 
(Wigan.)  In  some  individuals,  this  state  may  be  artificially  induced ; 
but  it  is  generally  a  natural  phenomenon. 

The  so-called  magnetic  sleep  or  hypnotism^  which  sometimes  occurs 
spontaneously  in  nervous  persons,  but  which  is  more  frequently  in- 
duced by  the  operations  of  so-named  animal  magnetism  or  mesmerism 
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is  a  similar  my sterions  phenomenon ;  and  the  constitution  which  pre- 
disposes to  it,  seems  to  depend  on  analogous  abnormal  states.  It  is 
chiefly  observed  in  nervous,  highly  excitable,  hysterical  females.  Its 
occurrence  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  evidence  of  many 
observers.  Indeed,  new  mental  faculties  have  appeared  to  some  to 
have  been  developed,  or  to  have  been  aroused  from  a  dormant  state, 
by  means  of  mesmerism.  Many  remarkable  movements  and  actions 
may,  in  such  persons,  undoubtedly  be  excited  by  suggestion;  powerfiil 
contractions  of  the  limbs  may  be  induce<i,  nnd  even  certain  movements, 
impressed  by  others  upon  the  magnetized  individual,  may  suggest  cor- 
responding ideas  in  his  mind,  lead  to  the  performance  of  further  move- 
ments, and  so  appear  to  place  the  individual  under  the  control  of  the 
operator. 

The  manifestations  of  the  so-called  clairvoyantu  and  $pirit~rapper$j 
probably  rest  upon  erroneous  explanations  of  facts.  Under  impres- 
sions repeatedly  acting  on  the  mind,  unusual  so-called  subjective 
phenomena  may  be  induced  in  highly  excitable  persons,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  centres.  In  the  delirium  of  fever  or  of  in- 
sanity, the  thoughts,  expressions,  and  acts  of  the  patient,  are  often 
directed  by  an  occasional  question  or  remark  made  by  a  bystander; 
hence  credulous  persons  may  perceive,  in  the  expressions  of  sach  in- 
dividuals, supernatural  manifestations;  and  similar  phenomena  are 
induced  by  so-called  animal  magnetism.  It  usually  happens  that,  in 
questions  of  this  intricate  nature,  those  arc  the  most  dogmatic  who, 
by  their  previous  habits  of  thought  and  education,  are  the  least  quali- 
fied for  such  investigations.  No  right  of  opinion  upon  such  difficult 
questions  can  be  granted  to  enthusiastic  dilletanti,  or  to  the  worshippers 
of  a  longing  desire  for  notoriety. 

THE  XEUVOrs  SYSTEM   AXD  ITS  FUXCTIOXS  IX  ANIMALS. 

The  iHTVous  system  in  animals  has  already  lx*<»n  dwtTihed  (pp.  106  to  112). 
In  the  \'(Ttcbnita.  it  is  coiistructccl  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Man,  consist- 
ing; of  a  'tH-t  hitHHjfiwif  svst<'n).  coni]MuuHl  of  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  with  cranial 
and  spiuiU  ncrvt  s  :  and  of  a  sffmjHithttir  svstvni.  composed  of  a  double  gan- 
glionatiHl  ronl,  with  hranohcs  of  distrilmtutn.  In  the  Mollusca,  the  nervous 
Hvstoin  is  roiiiiM>S4*<l  of  jninj^lia  seattenil  Ihroujrh  the  IxkIv,  and  of  nervous 
c(>nls  n»nni'<>tin^  thcni.  or  mssin;:  from  tlu>ni,  to  l)e  distributed  to  the  various 
fiarts  of  till*  InhIv.  In  i\w  Mollusi'oida,  there  is  but  a  single  central  ganglion, 
with  bnin<'hcs  of  <listributi(»n.  In  the  Annulosa,  tli(*n*  exists  a  series  of  ganglia 
with  intt'rwnin;;  conls.  arran«^Ml  like  a  diain  on  the  under  surfaet*  of  the  bodv, 
and  having  nunien>us  bran<*hes  pnK'«*e4lin<;  to  the  various  segments  and  tlie*ir 
np|M>nda<^'s.  In  the  Aunuloida,  as  in  the  Molluseoiihi,  either  the  <nin^lionic 
crentn*  is  siii<;le.  or  ninnerous  efUUUH-ted  pin<:lia  c(»rn'siN)nd  with  the  nidiated 
ff»rni  of  the  IhhIy.  In  the  Cielentenita,  the  nervous  system,  when  8e<'n,  con- 
Hists  also  of  a  tvntral  ;:]in«;lionie  mass,  with  nerve  truiiks  proceeding  fn>ra  it. 
In  the  Protozmi,  ni»  nervous  system  has  U*en  disci jverefl. 

IIiiw«'Ver  vari«'d  in  its  anatoniieal  disinisition,  in  ditferent  animals,  the  ner- 
vous system  mnsists  essentiallv.  of  a  central  mass  or  masses  (»f  gray  matter, 
eiHUifcti-d.  ill  various  ways,  witli  nerve  tibres  ;  many  of  thes<\  as  in  the  ci»rebr^ 
spinal  axis  of  the  \'ertebrata,  and  in  the  multi-^an^lionati*d  system  of  the 
Mtdlusesi  and  Annultisa.  an*  connecting  or  commissural  between  difr«>ivnt 
fray  mass4'.H ;  whilst  otluTx  form  the  braiu'hes,  calletl  n«'rves,  nroitHHling  from 
the 'gray  inatt^T.    Physiolo;:ically  considen*d,  there  can  be  no  aoubt,  aa  indeed 
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experiment  sufficiently  demonstrates  in  certain  cases,  that,  in  animals  as  in 
man,  even  in  the  simplest  forms,  in  which  the  nervous  system  consists  of  but 
a  single  ganglionic  centre,  the  nerve-fibres  act  internuncially,  as  mere  con- 
ductors of  the  effects  of  impressions  produced  upon  them  ;  whilst  the  gray  mat- 
ter, whether  agfjregated  in  certain  parts  of  a  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  collected 
in  a  small  ganglionic  mass,  is  not  only  a  conductor  of  the  effects  of  impressions, 
but  may  transfer,  radiate,  or  reflect  those  impressions,  and  may  constitute  a 
central  sensorium,  for  the  reception  of  sensory  impressions,  and,  in  the  higher 
animals,  a  centre  of  origin  of  motorial  stimulus.  The  gray  matter  always 
manifests  higher  endow^ments  than  the  nerve-fibres,  whether  white  or  gan- 
glionic. As  we  have  seen,  in  the  study  of  the  human  nervous  system,  some  of 
these  fibres  must  be  afferent  and  some  efferent ;  certain  afferent  fibres  are  con- 
cerned in  the  conduction  of  sensory  impressions  only,  as,  for  example,  the 
nerves  of  sight ;  whilst  others  conduct  the  effects  of  stinmli  to  the  gray  matter, 
from  which  a  motor  influence  is  reflected  upon  certain  efferent  fibres,  in  reflex 
actions,  either  sensori-motor,  or  simply  exci to-motor ;  whilst  lastly,  other 
efferent  fibres  conduct  motorial  impressions,  which  have,  according  to  the 
position  of  a  ^ven  animal  in  the  scale,  a  more  or  less  distinct  ideational,  emo- 
tional, or  volitional  character.  As  in  man,  too,  the  effects  of  the  volitional 
stimulus,  are  of  course  directed  upon  the  muscles  concerned  in  locomotion  ; 
whilst  the  involuntary,  or  reflex,  movements  partly  occur  in  the  locomotive 
muscular  system,  and  partly,  as  in  man,  in  the  muscular  structures  concerned 
in  the  functions  of  vegetative  life. 

The  amount  of  nervous  force  manifested  hy  any  animal,  whether  in  the 
phenomena  of  sensation,  or  of  the  regulation  of'^its  voluntary  and  involuntary 
movements,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  relative  mass,  and  complexity 
of  organization,  of  its  nervous  centre  or  centres.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
sensation  and  the  power  of  regulated  motion,  as  well  as  the  higher  psychical 
endowments,  by  wnich  the  animal  is  governed  through  trains  of  ideas,  emo- 
tions, memory,  reasoning  processes,  and  will,  are  more  highly  developed  in  the 
Yertebrata,  than  in  the  lower  subkingdoms,  in  which,  at  length,  all  sensation 
and  regulation  of  movement  must  l^  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  so  finally 
become  extinct.  As  we  descend  in  the  scale,  the  higher  psychical  endowments 
first  fade  away  ;  the  ideational,  emotional,  reasoning,  ana  volitional  faculties 
disappear,  prolwibly  not  being  manifested  by  any  creatures  below  the  Verte- 
brate type ;  and,  even  in  the  highist  of  these,  the  controlling  power  of  the 
will  over  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  so  peculiarly  marked  in  man,  is  of 
doubtful  existence.  Sensori-motor  power,  or  pure  instinct,  still  persists  as  the 
special  automatic  paramount  guiding  force,  as  in  insects,  for  example.  In  yet 
lower  forms,  the  movements  are  probably  not  even  instinctive,  but  excito- 
motor  or  purely  reflex  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  very  lowest  forms,  the  movements 
are  probably  performed  by  the  immediate  stimulation  of  an  insensible  con- 
tractile tissue,  altogether  independent  of  nervous  influence,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ciliary  motion  or  the  Infusoria,  or  of  the  irregular  movements  of  the  Amoeba. 
£ven  in  the  highest  animals,  the  ciliary  motion,  as  already  stated,  appears  to 
be  independent  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

Whilst,  however,  in  the  preceding  general  sketch,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
nervous  system  dies  out,  or  disappears,  before  we  reach  the  lowest  confines  of 
animal  existence^  because  no  nervous  system  has  been  there  detected,  yet  it 
has  been  maintained  by  some,  that  nervous  substance  may  possibly  exist  in 
microscopic  ganglia  which  escape  detection  ;  or  that  it  may  be  diflused,  in  the 
shape  of  single  nerve  cells,  in  the  bodies  of  the  minuter  organisms  ;  or  lastly, 
that  it  may  even  form  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  uni-cellular  animal,  that 
is,  of  an  animal  organism  consisting  but  of  a  single  nucleated  cell.  If  these 
conjectures  be  true,  we  must  conclude,  that  no  animal  exhibits  movements, 
resulting  from  the  direct  stimulation  of  its  contractile  substances  by  external 
agents  ;  but  tliat,  even  in  the  very  simplest  forms,  nerve  substance  may  regu- 
late those  movements. 

The  nervous  system  is  an  apparatus  working  so  completely  in  accordance 
with  its  structural  peculiarities  that  the  successive  stages  by  which  its  func- 
tions are  gradually  simplified  may  be  best  followed,  and  its  adaptations  to  the 
actions  and  wants  of  animals  of  lower  and  lower  organization  be  most  readily 
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understood,  by  tracinf^  the  numerous  gradations,  both  general  and  particular, 
which  it  presents  in  difierent  animals. 

Vertehrnta, 

The  Enrephalon  or  entire  brain. — The  only  animals  in  which  the  entire  en- 
cephalon  is  absolutely  heavier  than  in  man  are  the  very  largest  cetaceans  and 
pachyderms  ;  thus^  in  the  whalebone  whale  its  weight  is  about  5  lbs.,  and  in 
the  elephant  it  varies  from  8  to  10  lbs.,  being  heavier  tlian  in  any  other  known 
animal. 

The  weight  of  the  encephalon  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body  diminishes 
in  the  Verti^brata  generally  in  the  following  order  and  manner.  In  Mammalia 
it  is  as  1  to  186 ;  in  Birds  as  1  to  212  ;  in  Keptiles  as  1  to  1321 ;  and  in  Fishes 
as  1  to  50(58.  (Leuret. )  Amongst  the  Mammalia  the  encephalon  as  compared 
with  th(»  body  is  proiK)rtionally  smaller  in  the  larger  sixicics  than  in  those  of 
less  dimensions ;  thus  in  the  ox  it  is  as  1  to  800  ;  in  the  elephant  as  1  to  500 ;  in 
the  horse  as  1  to  400  ;  in  the  sheep  as  1  to  350  ;  in  the  dog  as  1  to  305  ;  in  the  cat 
as  1  to  150 ;  and  in  the  rabbit  as  1  to  140  ;  in  the  rat  as  1  to  76 ;  and  in  the  field 
mouse  as  1  to  31.  In  all  these  wises,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  brain 
is  heavier,  relatively  to  the  body,  than  it  is  in  man,  in  whom  the  aversige  propor- 
tion is  as  1  to  36.5.  In  a  few  other  animals  the  entire  brain  is  also  heavier, 
relatively  to  the  body,  than  it  is  in  man  ;  as  in  the  marmozet  monkey,  in  which 
the  prop<)rti<m  is  as  1  to  22,  and  in  certain  small  singing  birds,  as  the  linnet, 
goldtinch,  and  canary,  in  which  the  proportions  vary  from  1  to  24  to  1  to  14, 
whilst  in  the  blue-headed  tit,  the  ratio  is  even  as  high  as  1  to  12.  From  these 
facts  it  apiH?ars  that,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body,  Man  has  a  fiur 
larger  brain  than  the  VerU'brata,  even  than  the  warm-blooded  groups ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  in  the  case  of  a  few  small  birds,  in  certain  small  rodent 
animals,  and  in  the  smallest  of  the  monkey  tribe.  According  to  recent  obser- 
vations, however,  the  entire  brain  of  man  is  heavier,  in  comparison  with  the 
body,  tlian  it  is  in  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  proportion  in  an  adult  Chimpan- 
zee being  about  1  to  50.  These  facts,  esiKJcially  those  derived  from  a  wide  com- 
Earison  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  and  body,  in  the  dift'erent  classes  of  the  Verte- 
rata,  show  such  a  correspondence  between  the  relative  size  of  the  brain  and 
the  amount  of  uitelligonce  exhibited  by  those  animals,  as  to  justify  the  general 
inference  that  the  brain  is  that  part  of  the  organism  through  which  the  mani- 
festations of  intelligence  take  pbice ;  for,  with  apparent  exceptions,  too  few  to 
inrtuence  the  general  conclusion,  these  facts  demonstrate  the  large  relative 
preponderance  of  the  brain  in  man  associated  with  his  higher  mental  endow- 
ments. In  reference  to  the  numerical  estimates  above  given  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  brain  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  must,  however,  be 
remark(Kl  that  the  sensory  and  motor  ganglionic  masses  at  the  base  of  the 
cerebrum,  viz.,  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  are  always  included  in 
the  weights  ;  and  moreover  that  these  parts  in  the  lower  Mammalia,  and  espe- 
cially the  corpora  striata  in  Birds,  constitute  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  so- 
called  cerebral  lobes.  Hence  the  numbers  do  not  show  the  relative  size  of  the 
parts  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  manifestation  of  intelligence,  viz.,  the 
cerebrjil  hemispheres,  proi)erly  so-called.  Correct  estimates  would  necessitate 
the  removal  and  weighing  of  the  parts  which  really  form  the  hemispheres  in 
the  lower  Vertebrata.  But  besides  size,  other  conditions  have  to  be  considered, 
particularly  the  extent  of  surface  and  complexity  of  structure,  the  quantity  m 
graj^  matter,  and  the  number  of  commissural  fibres. 

The  same  g(meral  physiologiciil  deduction  is  justified  by  a  comparison  made 
by  Scjemmernng  between  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the 
medulla  obloujjata,  regarded  as  representing  the  great  root  of  the  various  nerves 
of  the  body.  Thus,  in  man  the  width  of  the  cerebrum  as  compared  w^ith  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  as  7  to  1 ;  in  the  orang-outang  (>  to  1 ;  in  monkeys  gener- 
ally 5  and  4  to  1 ;  in  the  cat  2.75  to  1 ;  in  the  rabbit  2.66  to  1 ;  in  the  horse 
2.625  to  1 ;  and  in  the  ox  2.6  to  1.  Again,  the  weight  of  the  entire  brain  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  in  man  is  about  40  to  1,  is,  in 
the  mouse,  4  to  1 ;  in  the  pigeon,  3.5  to  1 ;  in  the  newt,  .55  to  1 ;  and  in  thfi 
lamprey,  .013  to  1 ;  showing  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  brain  as  compared 
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with  the  cord,  in  the  mammfll,  bird,  amphibinn,  and  flsh.  In  the  last  two 
cases  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  brain  weighs  even  less  than  the  cord  ;  and  it 
is  in  such  animals  that  we  find  the  movements  tiecome  more  and  more  sensori- 
tnotor  or  instinctive,  or  even  purely  escito-motor  or  reflex  movements,  whicli, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  povemed  by  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  their  extensions  upwards  to  the  baae  of  the  cerebrum,  rather  than  by  the 
cerebrum  properly  so  called. 

Not  only  does  the  sim  of  the  entire  encephalon  become  relatively  less  as 
we  pass  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  Vertebrata,  but  this  part  of  the  nervous 
system  undergoes  a  gradual  Himpliflcation  in  its  form  and  gtmetiire,  more  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  parts  which,  in  this  series  of  animals,  represent  the  ixre- 
bral  kemig^res  and  the  cerebellum.  These  organs  indeed,  so  dccliDe  in  size 
and  complexity  that  they  become  gradually  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  sen- 
sori-motor  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  ;  or  in  other  words,  as  we  de- 
scend in  the  vertebrate  scale  these  ganglia  exhibit  a  greater  proportionate  size 
as  compared  with  the  diminished  cerebral  hemisphercB  and  cerebellum.  With 
the  diminution  of  the  cerebellum,  there  appear  to  be  associated  a  diminished 
complexity  and  variety  of  the  muscular  movements  executed  by  the  lower 
Tertebrata  ;  whilst  the  remarkable  defect  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  accom- 
panied bv  defective  intelligence. 

The  (^ebral  Hemispheres. — In  the  most  intelligent  mammiferous  animals, 
the  anthropoid  apes,  these  parts  completely  cover  the  olfactory  nerves  or  lobes 
in  front,  and  the  corpora  quadricemina  benind,  being  indeed,  as  in  man,  pro- 
longed so  far  backwards  that  they  completely  cover,  and  even  overlap  the 
cerebellum.  In  many  species  of  the  still  lower  baboons  and  nionkeys  (Fig.  ti3,  g), 
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through  Camivora,  e.  Cheiroptera,  Ruminantia,  and  Pachydermata,  and  the 
still  lower'  Rodentia,  the  cerebral  hemisnheres  no  longer  overlap,  but  soon 
cease  even  to  cover  any  part  of  the  cerebellum,  which  ultimately  is  completely 
visible  when  the  encepnalon  is  viewed  ftom  above.  In  the  Ruminantia,/,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  hemispheres  is  also  so  proportionally  diminished  as  to  per- 
mit the  large  ol&ctory  lobes  to  project  beyond  them  ;  whilst  in  the  Kodentia 


Fig.  63. 


(Fig.  64,  d),  owing  to  the  still  fiirther  diminution  in  the  hemispheres,  even  a 
portion  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  behind,  becomes  visible.  In  Birds,  c,  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  overlap  the  small  olfactory  lobes  in  front ;  but  behind,  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  optic  lobes  is  visible.  In  the  Beptiles  and'Amphibia, 
b,  a  atillfurther  reduction  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  takes  nlace.  Lastl)^,  iu 
the  Fishes,  a,  they  are  relatively  so  small  as  merely  to  invest  tne  corpora  striata 
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with  a  thin  layer  of  cerebral  substance  ;  in  these  lowest  Vertebrata.  the  parts 
of  the  encephalon  are,  so  to  speak,  analyzed,  being  arranged  in  a  genes  of  three 
pairs  of  ganglionic  masses,  placed  in  a  double  symmetrical  row,  cue  behind 

Fig.  64. 


Fig.  64.  Views  of  thf>  upper  surface  of  tbe  bmiiis  of  •  fish,  ampblblan,  bird,  and  mammal,  nhovioK  tba 
ftradnal  Increiise  in  the  sise  of  tbe  cerebral  hcmisplieres.  a,  brain  of  tbe  codfish,  showing,  fh>m  behind 
forwards,  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  tbe  back  of  tbe  medulla  oblongata,  the  median  eerebellum,  tha  two 
large  optic  lobes,  the  small  cerebral  hemispheres,  consisling  cliiefly  of  the  corpora  striata,  the  narrow  d- 
ftietory  lobes  and  olfactory  nerves,  and  lastly,  the  decussating  optic  nenres.  b,  brain  of  the  frog,  in  wbldli 
tbe  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  largest  masses;  the  olfactory  lobes  are  seen  in  fkt»nt,  nod  tbe  <9tle  lubes, 
projecting  laterally  behind ;  the  cerebellum  isa  thin  transverse  lamina,  c.  brain  of  tbe  pigeon ;  tbe  largest 
masses  are  tbe  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  front  are  seen  the  eiids  of  tbe  olfhetory  lobes;  behind,  tbe  CMV- 
brum,  and  projecting  at  the  sidea,  are  tbe  optic  lobes  and  onrpnra  quadrigemina;  and.  In  tbe  middle  llae, 
tbe  laminated  central  lobe  of  tbe  cerebellum,  with  its  small  lateral  appendages,  d,  brain  of  tha  rabbit, 
showing  in  front,  the  large  olfactory  lolies;  next  behind  them,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  pointed  in  tnmU 
slightly  sulfated,  and  now,  by  far  tbe  largest  mass  of  the  encephalon :  behind  tbem,  the  eerebellum  ami  itf 
floceular  appendages;  and  lastly,  tbe  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

the  other,  and  of  a  single  median  mass  behind  them.  The  anterior  pair  of 
these  ganglionic  masses,  form  the  oJfartory  lobes ;  the  second  piir,  named  the 
cereftrcw  lobes,  are  composed  of  the  corpora  striata,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cerebral  substance,  wnich  forms  the  rudimentaiy  cerebral  hemispheres ;  the 
third  pair,  usually  the  largest,  correspond  with  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and,  as  they  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerves,  they  are  called  the 
ojjUc  lobes.    Behind  them  is  the  small  median  mass  representing  the  cerebellum. 

In  Fishes,  therefore,  the  thin  cerebral  hemispheres  must  fulfil  a  very  sub- 
ordinate ot!ice  in  the  nervous  functions  ;  in  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  and  even  in 
Birds,  they  are  still  small,  and  their  component  gray  matter  is  of  but  little 
thickness ;  but  so  largely  developed  as  they  are  in  the  Mammalia  generally, 
especially  in  the  highest  forms,  and,  above  all,  in  Man,  thev  appear,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  more  like  superadded  parts,  overlapping  ail  the  other  en- 
cephalic masses. 

The  progressive  complexity  of  surface^  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  indi- 
cated by  their  smoothness  in  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and  Reptiles ;  and  by  their 
faintly  marked  sulcation  in  certain  birds.  In  the  lowest  Mammalia,  and  even 
in  the  smallest  and  lowest  genera  of  the  highest  order  of  Mammals,  the  hemi- 
spheres are  'also  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Monotremata 
and  Marsupialia,  in  the  lowest  Kodentia,  and  even  in  certain  lemurs,  the  low- 
est of  the  so-called  Quadrumana.  As  we  advance  in  the  ascending  series  of 
Mammalia,  or  in  the  ascending  series  of  genera  in  certain  Orders,  the  hemi- 
spheres become  more  and  more  sulcated  on  the  surface,  and  finally,  are  mod- 
elled into  the  curved  or  tortuous  ridges  called  convolutions,  which,  speaking 
fenerallv,  become  more  and  more  numerous  and  complex,  as  we  reach  the 
ighest  Mammalia,  or  the  highest  genera  in  the  several  Orders. 

These  cerebral  convolutim\s,  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  brains  of 
Mammalia,  may  be  considered — first,  in  reference  to  their  general  plan  in  any 
given  group  or  groups ;  and  secondly,  as  regards  their  relative  completUy 
within  that  plan.  In  the  Pachydermatous  and  Ruminant  animals,  tor  ex- 
ample, the  convolutions  are  chiefly  arranged  in  the  form  of  parallel  folds, 
extending  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  each  hemisphere ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  present  a  more  or  less  flexuous  outline.  In  the  Camivora,  on  the  other 
liaiid;  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  is  divided  into  four  principal  antero- 
posterior convolutions,  which  seem  to  bend,  in  simple  curves,  around  the  upper 
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end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  one  above  the  other,  and  pass  continuously  from 
the  anterior  or  frontal,  into  the  middle  or  parieto-teniporal  lobe.  In  neither 
of  these  Orders,  nor  in  those  lower  in  the  scale,  as  the  Rodents,  Marsupials, 
and  Monotremes,  is  there  a  distinct  portion  or  the  hemispheres,  marked  off 
from  the  other  lobes,  to  form  a  posterior  or  occipital  lobe ;  indeed,  in  these 
latter  groups,  even  the  middle  lobe  seems  to  be  rudimentary.  In  the  Rumi- 
nants and  I^achyderms,  traces  of  a  fissure  of  Rolando  may  be  detected  ;  but  in 
none  of  the  preceding  groups,  not  even  in  the  Carnivora,  excepting  in  the  seal^ 
is  there  to  oe  found,  within  the  cerebrum,  a  prolongation  backwards  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  in  the  form  of  a  posterior  cornu ;  in  the  seal,  a  rudimentary 
comu,  with  its  contents,  first  appears.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this, 
however,  that  there  does  not  exist  some  small  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres of  these  animals,  which  is  anatomically  and  phy»ologically  homolo- 
gous with,  or  representative  of,  the  parts  called  the  posterior  lobes  in  the  still 
higher  Manmiaha,  and  in  Man  ;  but  all  we  are  entitled  to  say  is,  that  the  plan 
of  structure  of  the  hemispheres,  excludes  such  subdivisions  or  markings,  as 
serve  to  distinguish  a  part,  as  a  posterior  or  occipital  lobe.  In  all  the  so- 
called  Quadrumana,  however,  which  amongst  the  l^lammalia  are  nearest  to 
man,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  107)  nave  been  zoologically  associated 
with  him,  in  a  common  Order,  named  Primates,  another  plan  prevails,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  whidi  indei^d  corre- 
spond fundamentally,  with  the  plan  observed  in  the  human  cerebrum.  It  is 
one  part  of  this  plan,  that  the  existence  of  a  posterior  or  occipital  lobe,  should 
be  indicated  internally,  bv  the  extension  backwards,  into  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  of  an  includea  prolongation  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct posterior  comu ;  besides  this,  when  traces  of  fissures  appear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  hemispheres,  they  occupy  the  position  of  the  principal  fissures 
of  the  human  brain,  viz.,  tne  fissure  of  Rolando,  marking  ofi'the  frontal  from 
the  parietal  lobe ;  tne  internal  perpendicular  fissure,  distinguishing,  even  on 
the  surface,  the  occipital,  or  posterior,  from  the  parietal,  or  middle, lobe  ;  and 
the  fissure  of  the  hippocampi,  formed  by  the  folding  inwards  of  the  cerebral 
substance^  along  the  floor  of  the  posterior  comu.  In  the  higher  monkey's,  the 
baboons,  and  the  anthropoid  apes,  other  sulci  appear  between  the  principal 
fissures,  serving,  step  by  step,  to  complicate  the  cerebral  surface,  and  to  mark 
it  off,  into  more  and  more  numerous  convolutions,  the  general  arrangement  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  correspondent  with  that  traceable  in  the  far  more  com- 
plex array  of  convolutions  in  the  human  brain.  In  all  these,  there  may  be 
recognized  certain  primary  frontal,  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporal  convolu- 
tions, which  have,  as  in  the  Ruminant  and  Carnivorous  brains,  a  general 
longitudinal  direction ;  and,  in  the  higher  forms,  secondary  convolutions  are 
interposed.  Both  the  primary  and  secondary  convolutions  become  progres- 
sively more  tortuous  ;  and  certain  of  the  latter  are  met  with  only  in  man.  It 
is  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  the  cerebrum  of  the  so-called  Quadrumana,  and 
that  of  Man,  are  constructed  on  a  common  plan ;  but  when  we  consider  its 
absolute  size,  or,  more  especially,  its  relative  size,  as  compared  with  the  cere- 
bellum, the  spinal  cord,  or  the  entire  body,  the  relative  development  in  particu- 
lar of  its  frontal  and  parietal  regions,  furthermore,  the  number  and  complexity 
of  its  secondary  convolutions,  and  lastly,  the  thickness  of  its  gray  matter,  and 
the  amount  or  its  commissural  fibres,  there  exists  an  enormous  difierence  be- 
tween the  cerebrum  of  man  and  that  of  the  highest  anthropoid  ape.  There 
is  not,  indeed,  in  these  respects,  so  great  a  difierence  between  them,  as  exists 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  of  the  so-called  Quadrumana ;  but  there  is 
a  vastly  greater  difference  than  is  found  between  the  brains  of  any  two  quad- 
rumanous  species,  or  even  between  the  brains  of  the  different  genera.  Recent 
researches  on  this  subject,  whilst  they  have  served  to  show  a  closer  affinity, 
than  was  before  believed  to  exist,  between  the  Quadrumana  and  Man,  still  leave 
a  wide  and  unbridged  chasm  between  them  ;  nor  do  geological  researches  yet 
offer  any  intermediate  and  progressively  approximating  cranial  forms. 

Of  the  several  plans  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  of  the  Mammalia,  thus 
briefly  sketched  out,  it  is  difiicult,  at  present,  to  say  that  the  Pachydermatous 
and  Ruminant  plan  is  necessarily  inferior  to  the  Carnivorous  plan  ;  but  there 
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can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  latter  is  decidedly  lower  than  the  plan  observed  in 
the  Primates,  which  include  the  so-called  Quadrumana  and  Man. 

In  rep^ard  to  the  relative  cwnplexity  of  different  brains  within  each  plan,  a 
very  general  rule  has  been  observed  (though  exceptions  to  it  have  been  pointed 
out),  viz.,  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  more  convoluted  in  the  laner 
species  or  genera  of  any  great  group  of  the  Mammalia,  than  in  the  smaUer 
species  or  genera  of  such  groups.  For  example,  this  is  true  succeftsively  of 
the  larger  as  compared  with  the  smaller  Quadrumana,  as  seen  in  the  orang, 
the  balK)ons,  the  monkeys,  and  the  lemurs  ;  of  the  larger  and  smaller  Camiv- 
ora,  as  in  the  seal  and  the  cat ;  of  the  larger  and  smaller  Pachydermata,  as  in 
the  elephant,  horse,  and  pig ;  of  the  larger  and  smaller  Ruminants,  as  in  the 
ox  and  sheep,  and  so  on.  The  case  of  the  elephant  is  perhaps  the  best  single 
known  illustration  of  the  striking  relation  between  the  size  of  the  body  and  the 
complexity  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  which  are  singularly  numerous  and 
tortuous  in  that  large  animal.  They  are  also  very  complex  in  the  somewhat 
allied,  and  usually  bulky,  Cetacea.  As  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  is 
stated  that  the  brain  of  the  horse  is  less  complicated  than  that  of  the  ass, 
although  the  former  animal  is  larger ;  but  the  pony's  brain  is  certainly  more 
complex  than  the  donkey's.  Again,  the  brains  of  the  lion  and  cat,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  size  between  their  bodies  and  their  brains,  also  pre- 
sent none  in  the  degree  of  complexity  of  their  cerebral  convolutions.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  the  relatively  more  convoluted  cerebrum  of  the  larger 
species,  is  to  enable  the  necessary  amount  of  gray  matter  to  }ye  contained  in  a 
cranium  of  a  given  size,  otherwise,  the  head  would  have  been  Inconveniently 
bulky  (Dareste) ;  but  this  is  prolmbly  not  the  whole  explanation,  or  there 
would  be  no  exceptions.  Besides  this,  the  cranial  cavities  of  the  elephant  and 
whale  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  their  heads  would  allow.  However,  it  has 
been  shown,  that,  although  the  effect  of  the  convolution  of  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  is  to  increase  largely  the  quantity  of  gray  matter,  yet  the  size  or 
weight  of  this  organ  by  no  means  increases,  pari  passu^  with  the  complication 
of  its  surface  ;  for,  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  wnich  is  so  highly  convoluted, 
the  cerebrum  of  man  is  only  two-and-a-half  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  rabbit, 
the  surface  of  which  is  quite  smooth  (Baillarger) ;  the  larger  quantity  of  me- 
dullary commissural  fibres  in  the  superior  bram,  accounts  for  tnis. 

In  brains  still  more  simple  than  those  of  the  lowest  Mammalia,  not  only  are 
there  no  convolutions,  but  neither  external  nor  internal  distinctions  into  lobes. 
A  few  symmetrical  lines  only  are  traceable  in  Birds,  but  none  whatever  in 
Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes.  The  so-called  cerebral  lobes,  or  rather  their 
superficial  layers,  in  these  four  oviparous  classes  of  Vertebrate,  are  by  some, 
inaei»d,  supiwsed  to  represent  the  anterior  lobes  only,  of  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum  in  the  Mammalia  ;  first,  from  the  absence  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  secondly,  from  their  connection  with  other  parts.  The  middle  lobes  are 
believed  to  appear  first,  in  the  lower  Mammalia,  and  afterwards,  the  posterior 
lobes  in  the  higher  forms.  But,  as  already  intimated,  the  lobes  may  not  be 
distinguishable,  and  yet  homologous  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  may  be 
present,  however  slightly  developed,  throu«;hout  all  the  Vertebrate. 

Amidst  the  known  varieties  or  plan,  and  all  the  degrees  of  complication  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions  within  the  limits  of  each  plan,  one  particular  feature 
seems  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  estimating  the  relative  superiority 
of  any  given  brain.  We  allude  to  the  degree  of  symmetr}'  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  In  the  simple,  diminutive  hemispheres  of  the  Fish 
and  Reptile,  even  in  the  more  highly  developed,  and  slightly  sulcated,  hemi- 
spheres of  certain  Birds,  and  in  the  smooth  cerebra  of  the  Monotremata  and 
Marsupialia,  and  of  the  lower  Rodentia,  and  the  lemurs,  the  symmetry  of  form 
is  apparently  exact.  As  soon  as  any  markings  appear  on  the  hemispheres, 
and  even  when  these  are  tolerably  numerous,  as  in  the  Camivora  and  more 
highly  develoix?d  monkeys,  they  are  very  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  ;  but 
in  the  more  complex  brains  of  the  larger  Pach3'^dermata  and  Ruminantia, 
especially  in  the  horse  and  elephant,  and  also  In  the  still  more  highly  devel- 
oped brains  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  a  certain  want  of  symmetry  becomes  ap- 
parent. But  it  is  in  the  humnn  brain  more  particularly,  that  exactitude  of 
symmetry  disappears.     In  fact,  the  extraordinary  relative  size  of  the  cerebral 
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hemispheres,  the  number  of  its  secondary  convolutions,  and  the  absence  of 
symmetry  in  the  forms  and  dispositions  of  all  the  convolutions,  constitute  the 
three  great  external  distinguishing  characters  of  the  human  brain. 

If,  nnally,  we  regard  the  general  plans,  and  the  secondary  arrangements,  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  different  Yertebrata,  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  we  find  a  close  general  correspondence  between  the  amount  of 
intelligence  manifested  by  the  several  members  of  this  series,  and  the  degree 
of  complexity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  has  even  been  noticed  that,  in 
different  varieties  of  one  kind  of  animal,  subjected  to  different  conditions,  as 
regfurds  education,  and  therefore  exhibiting  various  grades  of  active  intelli- 
gence, the  general  development  and  size  of  the  cerebrum,  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  that  intelligence  ;  for  the  brains  of  trained  and  domesticated  dogs, 
are  proportionally  larger  than  those  of  the  wild  dog.  But  hitherto,  the  at- 
tempts made  by  psychologists  and  comparative  anatomists,  to  associate,  with 
certainty,  particular  parts  of  these  hemispheres,  with  particular  psychical 
endowments,  have  proved  abortive. 

Tfie  (janglionic  massea  at  tlie  bane  of  the  cerebrum, — The  corpora  quadrigemina 
are  still  divided,  as  their  name  implies,  into  four  eminences  throughout  all  the 
Mammalia ;  the  anterior  pair  are  larger  in  the  Herbivora,  and  the  posterior 
pair  in  the  Camivora.  In  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  these  bodies  are  bi- 
geminal, consisting  of  onlv  a  single  pair  of  tubercles,  or  ganglionic  masses, 
which  are  closely  attached  to  the  optic  thalami,  and  form  the  so-called  optic 
lobes ;  in  the  osseous  fishes,  these  optic  lobes  include  the  optic  thalami,  or  sup- 
posed centre  of  common  sensation.  The  corpora  striata  are  always,  througn- 
out  the  whole  of  the  Vertebrata,  as  in  man,  concealed  by  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres ;  but  as  these  latter  parts  are  more  and  more  reduced  in  size,  the  striated 
bodies  become  more  and  more  apparent,  and  at  last,  in  the  Fishes,  constitute 
almost  alone,  the  so-called  cerebral  lobes^  a  very  thin  layer  of  gray  matter, 
forming  the  only  remnant,  or  representative,  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In 
Birds,  and  in  the  higher  cartilaginous  fishes,  a  ventricular  cavity,  into  which 
the  striated  bodies  project,  is  found  in  these  cerebral  lobes.  It  Has  been  sug- 
gested, that  not  only  consciousness  of  simple  sensations,  but  their  perception, 
or  the  reference  of  these  to  their  proper  external  objects,  is  accomplished  in 
the  sensorial  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  at  least  in  these  lower  Yer- 
tebrata (Carpenter) ;  but  this  view  is  hypothetical.  The  size  of  the  optic,  and 
also  that  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  varies  m  difierent  groups  of  animals  ;  thus  the 
olfactory  lobes  are  larger  in  animals  which  possess  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  as 
in  certain  Camivora,  in  the  Ruminantia  and  Rodentia.  and  even  in  the  shark 
tribe  amongst  Fishes ;  whilst  the  optic  lobes  are  very  lar^e  in  Birds,  animals 
in  which  the  sight  is  very  powerful,  and  also  in  certain  Fishes. 

Structure  of  the  Cerebrum. — The  internal  structure  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, also  undergoes  simplification  in  the  descending  vertebrate  series.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  UUeral  ventricles  become  smaller  in  extent,  and  of  simpler 
form,  their  posterior  comua  being  absent,  except  in  the  seal,  in  animals  lower 
than  the  Quadrumana.  The  thickness  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  hemispheres 
alao  gradually  diminishes,  in  passing  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  Yertebrata. 
The  layer  of  cortical  substance  in  Fishes  is  so  thin,  that  these  parts  of  the 
encephalon  appear  almost  white  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
numerous  layers  distinguishable  in  the  cortical  substance  in  man,  and  which 
have  also  been  seen  in  the  Mammalia,  must  gradually  become  fewer,  and  at 
last  disappear.  The  quantity  of  medullary  su&tance,  although  proportionately 
to  the  gray  matter  greater,  is  also  absolutely  diminished,  and  the  arrangement 
of  its  fibres  becomes  much  simplified.  This  appears  especially  to  be  the  case 
as  re^rds  the  fibres  which,  in  the  higher  brains,  pass  from  one  set  of  con- 
volutions to  another  set,  or,  in  the  smooth  brain,  from  one  part  of  a  hemi- 
sphere to  the  other.  So,  too,  a  very  significant  diminution  takes  place  in 
the  number  of  the  transverse  commissural  fibres  which  serve  to  unite  the  right 
and  left  halves  of  the  cerebrum,  and  to  bring  their  respective  bilateral  parts 
into  physiological  connection.  The  corpus  callosum^  for  example,  which,  in 
the  brain  of  man,  and  in  that  of  the  higher  Mammalia,  is  of  such  great  ex- 
tent and  thickness,  ailid  contains  the  chief  part  of  these  transverse  commissural 
fibres,  haa  been  shown  to  be  relatively  smaller,  even  in  the  highest  anthropoid 
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apes,  than  it  is  in  man.  Speaking  generally,  when  examined  in  a  median 
section,  it  becomes  shorter  from  before  backwards,  and  thinner,  and,  gradually 
losing  its  horizontal  position,  is  inclined  upwards  and  backwards  in  the  lower 
Mammalia ;  in  the  llodents  it  becomes  very  short  and  thin,  and  nearly  verti- 
cal. In  the  Marsupialia,  it  is  so  rudimentary,  and  so  limited  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fissure  between  the  hemispheres,  as  to  have  been  described  as  ab- 
sent, there  being  no  transverse  bridge  of  cerebral  matter,  connecting  the  two 
hemispheres  above  the  ventricular  cavities ;  there  exists,  however,  a  compact 
transverse  commissural  mass,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  besides  this,  the  so-called  anterior  commissure  is  largely  developed. 
In  no  Vertebrate  animal  lower  than  the  Mammalia,  is  there  any  trace  of  a 
corpus  callosum,  but  there  are  merely  transverse  commissural  fibres,  crossinf 
at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  as  is  seen  in  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  ana 
Fishes.  In  the  Mammalia,  its  size,  and  its  development  backwards,  are 
exactly  proportional  to  the  size,  and  extension  backwards,  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  until  they  even  overlap  the  cerebellum,  as  in  the  Quadrumana 
and  in  Man. 

The  gradual  simplification,  in  the  number  and  connections  of  the  white 
fibres  of  tlie  cerebrum,  must  involve  a  less  perfect  physiolo^cal  co-operation, 
or  combination  of  actions,  between  its  several  parts ;  and  it  is  obviously  as- 
sociated with  retrogressively  inferior  psychical  endowments.  But  the  fiicts  of 
structure,  and  the  observations  on  the  powers  and  characters  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, which  might  throw  light  on  the  special  physiology  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, remain  for  future  inquirers  to  collect. 

The  Cerebellum, — Like  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum  gradually  diminishes 
in  size,  as  compared  with  the  spinal  cord,  or  with  the  weight  of  the  body,  in 
passing  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  Vertebrata ;  though,  if  compared  with 
the  cerebrum,  it  is  larger  in  many  of  the  lower  Vertebrata  than  in  man,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  him.  The 
principal  anatomical  feature  of  the  highest  forms  of  the  cerebellum,  is  the 
great  development  of  its  lateral  masses,  or  hemispheres^  which,  however,  are 
still  proportionally  very  large  in  the  Quadrumana.  Considered  generally,  the 
lateral  parts  diminish  rapidly  in  the  lower  Mammalia,  until,  at  Tast,  they  are 
represented  only  by  the  small  portions  named  the  flocculi.  In  Birds,  the 
hemispheres  are  represented  by  still  smaller  lateral  appendages,  the  sreat 
bulk  of  this  organ,  in  them,  being  evidently  composed  of  the  central  Iwe  or 
vermiform  pi-ocesses;  whilst  in  the  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes,  this  me- 
dian portion  is  alone  present,  so  that  it  would  sec^m  to  be  more  fhndamentally 
important  than  the  superadded  lateral  parts  or  hemispheres. 

The  structure  of  the  cerebellum,  as  well  as  its  size,  become  also  progressively 
simplified.  The  number  of  its  laminee  diminish,  until  at  last,  as  m  the  Birds, 
they  are  comparatively  few ;  whilst,  in  the  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes, 
its  surface  is  commonly  quite  smooth,  but  still,  however,  consists  of  a  tlun 
stratum  of  ^ray  matter.  In  the  frog,  the  cerebellum  forms  a  simple  smooth 
curved  bana ;  and  in  the  lowest  Fishes,  it  is  reduced  to  a  thin  layer  of  nervous 
substance,  too  small  to  conceal  the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  in  some 
cartilaginous  Fishes,  as  in  the  sliarks,  for  example,  the  otherwise  simple  me- 
dian cerebellum  is  slightly  notched,  or  laminated,  upon  its  surface.  In  certain 
Mammalia,  as  in  the  Carnivora  and  Ruminantia,  the  cerebellum,  instead  of 
consisting  of  broad  and  comparatively  smooth  lateral  hemispheres,  join^  by 
a  narrow  median  and  much-divided  portion,  or  vermiform  process,  is  very 
uneven  upon  its  surface,  apparently  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  many  irregular 
and  deeply  foliated  lobules. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  cerebellum  also  becomes  simplified,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  its  laminee ;  so  that  the 
appearance,  on  a  section,  named  the  arbor  vUcb^  ceases  to  be  distinguishable. 
The  corpora  ileiUxUa  exist  in  all  Mammalia,  but  they  are  less  plicated,  and,  in 
the  lowest  forms,  present  on  a  section  a  smooth  outline ;  they  have  not  l^en 
seen  in  the  oviparous  Vertebrata. 

Physiologically  considered,  the  size  and  complexity  of  structure  of  the  cere- 
•  helium,  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  degree  of  comdlication  of  the  move- 
ments capable  of  being  executed  by  any  given  animal;  for  example,  it  is 
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relatively  larger,  in  the  apes  and  monkeys,  than  in  the  Carnivora,  and  larger 
in  these,  than  in  the  Ruminants  or  Rodents ;  it  is  also  larger  in  Birds  than  in 
Reptiles ;  and  it  is  larger  in  the  active  predaceous  sharks,  which  can  turn 
themselves  round  and  round,  and  even  swim  sideways  in  the  water,  than  in 
the  ordinary  and  more  simply  swimming  fishes.  Again,  in  comparing  indi- 
vidual genera  of  the  same  Order,  this  organ  is  more  developed  in  the  Anthropoid 
apes,  than  in  the  monkeys,  the  former  heing  ahle  to  assume  a  more  manlike 
attitude  than  the  latter ;  and  it  is  also  larger  in  the  hear,  which  can  tempo- 
rarilv  assume  an  erect  posture,  than  in  the  dog.  In  Man,  in  whom  the  cerehellum 
reacnes  its  highest  development,  besides  the  innumerable  and  complex  move- 
ments of  the  upper  limbs,  the  co-ordination  of  the  multitudinous  individual 
motions,  necessary  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  his  erect  body,  in  standing 
and  walking,  is  much  more  perfect  than  that  required  in  the  quadruped  form 
of  locomotion ;  and,  again,  in  Birds,  in  which  the  cerebellum  is  still  more 
simple  than  in  Mammalia,  the  movements  of  the  wings  are  also  more  simple, 
employ  but  few  muscles,  are  maintained  for  a  long  time  without  fatigue,  ana 
exhibit  rather  an  automatic  than  a  volitional  character,  as  shown  by  the 
attempted  flight  of  birds  when  deprived  of  their  cerebrum,  or  even  when 
decapitated. 

The  pons  Varolii. — In  proportion  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, especially  of  its  lateral  parts  or  hemispheres,  the  pons  Varolii  becomes 
diminished  in  size ;  and  when  the  hemispheres  are  reduced  to  insignificant 
appendages,  as  in  Birds,  or  are  absent  as  m  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes, 
the  pons  does  not  exist,  a  fact  which  indicates  the  physiological  use  of  the 
pons,  to  be  to  establish  functional  relations  between  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Spinal  Cord, — The  medulla  oblongata  also  shares 
in  that  gradual  simplification,  which  is  observed  in  the  rest  of  the  encephalon, 
in  the  descending  series  of  the  Vertebrata.  The  first  parts  to  become  dimin- 
ished, and  then  to  disappear,  are  the  olivary  bodies,  their  corpora  dentata  and 
the  columns  of  white  matter  connected  with  them,  these  parts  not  being  dis- 
tinctly present  below  the  Mammalia.  The  anterior  and  posterior  pyramids, 
and  the  restiform  bodies,  accordinglv  gradually  preponderate,  and  finally 
constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  size  of  which  presents 
a  general  correspondence  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  oecomes 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  cerebrum,  in  the  descending  vertebrate  scale. 
The  triangular  depression  formed,  on  its  posterior  surface,  by  the  divergence 
of  the  restiform  bodies,  becomes  plainer  in  the  lower  animals,  and  is  more 
directly  continuous  with  the  central  canal  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  certain 
Fishes,  the  two  halves  of  the  medulla,  are  actually  Separate  from  each  other, 
leaving  an  oblong  opening  in  the  middle  line,  which  has  been  compared,  though 
incorrectly,  with  the  ring  or  collar  of  nervous  substance,  which  surrounds  the 
oesophagus  in  the  MoUusca  and  Annulosa :  for  the  oesophagus  never  perforates 
this  divided  medulla  oblongata,  even  in  the  lowest  fishes. 

The  spinal  cord  likewise  exhibits  signs  of  simplification.  Its  two  enlarge- 
ments, cervical  and  lumbar,  are  present  in  all  the  Vertebrata  which  possess 
wellndeveloped  anterior  and  posterior  limbs.  In  most  of  the  Mammalia,  the 
lumbar  enlargement  is  of  greater  size  than  the  cervical  enlargement.  But 
amongst  Birds,  those  which  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  night,  like  the 
eagle,  have  the  cervical  enlargement  larger  than  the  lumbar ;  wnilst,  in  the 
cursorial  or  runnii^  birds,  as  in  the  ostrich,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  .  In  the 
limbless  Ophidian  Reptiles,  and  also  in  the  Fishes,  the  pectoral  and  abdominal 
fins,  or  limns,  of  which  are  so  small,  and  have  such  minute  muscles,  both  these 
enlargements  are  entirely  absent,  and  the  cord  is  of  uniform  diameter,  or  finely 
conical,  gradually  increasing  from  its  lower  end  upwards.  The  extent  to 
which  it  descends  within  the  spinal  canal,  is  greater  in  the  cold-blooded  Ver- 
tebrata generally,  than  in  Mammalia  and  Birds.  In  certain  Fishes,  in  which 
the  body  is  very  short,  the  cord  is  equally  concentrated,  and  the  cauda  equina 
is  very  long.  In  a  few  rare  Cyclostomatous  fishes,  as  Orthagoriscus  and 
Trigla,  the  cord  presents  numerous  constrictions,  which  give  it  a  beaded  ap- 
{)earance,  and  prove  the  real  segmented  character  of  the  spinal  nervous  axis, 
which,  in  the  Vertebrata  generally,  is  masked  by  the  even  fusion  of  its  parts. 
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It  would  seem,  that  in  certain  vertebrate  animals,  as  distinguished  firom 
man,  more  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  found  in  the  spinal  cord  are  commissural 
between  its  several  parts,  or  else  are  concerned  in  connecting  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  with  its  own  gray  matter,  whilst  fewer  ascend,  from  the  nerves, 
to  the  sensorial  centres  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum ;  this  has  been  shown  at 
least  to  be  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  spinal  cord  of  the  horse.  (Yolkmann, 
Kiilliker.)  In  accordance  with  this,  the  locomotive  movements  of  such  ani- 
mals, are  either  consensual,  or  sensori-motor,  or,  as  in  those  very  low  in  tiie 
vertebrate  scale,  even  purely  exci to-motor,  becoming  thus  gradually  less  de- 
pendent on,  or  wholly  independent  of  sensation ;  less  associated  with  ideas  of 
purpose,  less  influenced  by  education,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  purely  automatic, 
and  wholly  dependent  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  nervous  apparatus  con- 
tained in  the  spinal  system.  In  the  higher  Mammalia,  and  in  man,  however, 
the  locomotive  movements  are,  to  a  greater  extent,  guided  by  sensation,  and 
are  commonly  regulated  by  proper  cerebral  or  mental  processes.  It  has 
further  been  observed,  as  the  result  of  section  of  the  cord,  that,  in  Birds  and 
Eeptiles,  the  decussation  of  the  paths  of  sensation  in  the  cord  is  less  direct, 
and  less  perfect,  than  in  MammaUa.  In  the  Amphibia,  as  in  frogs,  the  move- 
ments performed,  through  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  decapitated  animal,  are  so 
purposive,  that  they  simulate  the  voUtional  acts  of  the  nigher  Vertebrata  and 
of  man,  but  their  marked  uniformitv  justifies  the  denial  to  them  of  any  Toll- 
tional  quality,  a  view  also  supported  by  analogy,  which  is  opposed  to  the  sup- 
position that  psychical  endowments  can  be  manifested  by  tne  spinal  cord,  m 
some  Vertebrata,  and  not  in  others. 

The  Cranial  and  Spinal  Nerves. — The  cranial  nerves,  in  the  Vertebrata  gen- 
erally, correspond  in  arrangement,  general  distribution,  and  function,  with 
those  which  we  have  described  in  man  ;  but  in  certain  cases,  some  of  them  are 
absent,  whilst  others  may  have  a  more  extensive,  or  a  limited,  distributioii 
and  office,  than  they  have  in  man.  For  example,  the  olfactoiy  nerves  are 
absent  in  certain  Cetacea ;  and  the  optic  nerves  are  wanting  in  the  Mole,  and 
in  the  blind  Fishes  found  in  perfectly  dark  subterranean  caves,  as  in  those  of 
Kentucky.  Again,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  more  complete  in  the  cat,  ox,  and 
rabbit,  than  in  man,  for  it  has  a  posterior  root,  with  a  small  ganglion  upon  it, 
and  so,  resembles  exactly  an  ordinary  perfect  spinal  nerve.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  nerve  becomes  very  small  in  certain  animals,  such  as  Birds,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  but  slightly  developed ;  and  it  is  still  smaller  in  Fishes,  in  which  it 
may  be  ranked  with  the  spinal  nerves.  In  certain  fishes  too,  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  has  an  unusually  extensive  distribution,  sending,  in  particular,  a  large 
branch,  the  so-called  great  lateral  nerve,  down  the  whole  length  of  each  side  of 
the  body.  In  Fishes,  also,  the  vagi  or  nneumogastric  nerves,  although  they 
no  longer  supply  lungs,  nevertheless  sena  branches  to  the  substituted  respira- 
torv  organs,  the  gills. 

i7i€  SympatJietic  Nervous  System, — The  sympathetic  nerve  is  well  developed 
in  all  the  Vertebrata,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  in  man.  consist- 
ing of  a  double  ganglionated  cord,  communicating  at  numerous  points  with 
the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  and  giving  off  branches  forwards,  on  which  pre- 
vertebral ganglia  are  found,  and  supplying  all  the  viscera,  its  ultimate  twigs 
spreading  out  on  the  cdats  of  the  small  arteries.  Its  offices  are  doubtless  the 
same  as  in  man ;  for  it  presides  over  the  lowest,  or  vegetative  system  of  func- 
tions. 

The  Nervoiui  System  of  the  Amphioxus  or  LanceUt. — This  little  animal,  which 
is  the  lowest  Fish,  and  therefore  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Vertebrate 
series,  is  so  remarkable,  as  here  to  deserve  a  special  notice.  It  is  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  but  it  has  been,  thou^ 
rarely,  caught  in  the  Atlantic,  and  even  as  far  north  as  the  British  seas.  It 
is  nn  oblong  transparent  animal,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
blunt  at  its  anterior,  and  pointed  at  its  posterior  extremity,  slightly  flattened 
at  its  sides,  and  provided  with  a  thin  marginal  fin,  extending  along  the  whole 
back  and  tail,  and  as  far  forwards  beneath,  as  the  abdomen.  It  has  a  simple, 
short,  alinii>nUiry  canal,  and  a  series  of  slit-like  branchial  openings  at  the  sides 
of  the  pharynx,  fringed  with  gill-like  processes,  constituting  the  respiratory 
apparatus.     It  has  no  distinct  heart ;  but  presents,  instead,  a  series  of  contrac- 
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tile  dilatations  of  the  larger  bloodvessels,  at  the  sides  of  the  branchial  appa- 
ratus. The  nervous  system  which  we  have  here  cliiefly  to  consider  is  com- 
posed of  a  spinal  cord  lying  in  a  spinal  canal,  above  a  soft  central  axis  or 
column,  composed  of  numerous  thin  discs  arranged  longitudinally,  and  form- 
ing a  true  chorda  dorscUis,  or  notochord.  This  establishes  the  vertebrate  char- 
acter of  this  singular  animal.  The  spinal  cord  extends  alon^  the  whole  length 
of  the  chorda  dorsalis ;  it  is  thickest  in  the  middle  third,  pomted  behind,  and 
presents  anteriorly  only  a  slight  bulbous  cephalic  enlargemeiiL  but  no  distinc- 
tion of  parts,  like  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  or  corpora  quaorigemina,  much 
less  a  separate  cerebellum,  or  cerebrum,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  folding 
over  of  nervous  substance,  to  form  a  cavity  or  ventricle.  From  the  sides  ^ 
the  cord,  about  fifty-five  or  sixty  pairs  of  nerves  are  given  off",  not  by  double 
but  by  single  roots.  The  first  pair  of  nerves,  exceedingly  minute,  supply  the 
membranous  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  second  pair  give  off  long  dorsal  and 
ventral  branches,  which  run  backwards  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
joining  the  extremities  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  the  other 
sjpinal  nerves.  There  are  no  distinct  olfactoiy  nerves,  but  there  exists  a  me- 
dian concave  ciliated  spoL  in  close  connection  with  the  fore  part  of  the  cephalic 
bulbous  enlargement,  wnich  is  believed  to  be  the  organ  of  smell ;  the  optic 
nerves  are  represented  only  by  two  short  processes,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
some  pigment  and  a  transparent  body,  thus  formine  two  simple  eye-spots  ;  no 
auditory  apparatus  or  nerve  has  been  detected.  The  first  pair  of  nen^es,  just 
now  mentioned,  have  been  considered  functionaUv  to  represent  the  fifth  cranial, 
and  the  second  pair  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  The  spinal  cord  consists  almost 
entirely  of  nerve-cells  of  a  spherical  form ;  they  are  disposed  in  a  linear  manner 
in  the  middle  third  of  the  cord,  but  elsewhere,  they  have  an  irregular  and  per- 
haps segmented  arrangement;  pigment  exists  in  some  of  these  cells.  The 
white  nerve-fibres  are  indistinctly  tubular.  Ko  trace  of  a  sympathetic  systexi 
has  been  yet  described  in  the  Amphioxus.  Had  not  so  simple  a  form  of  the 
vertebrate  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  been  actuallv  seen,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  suppose  its  existence.  One  is  naturally  tempted  to  compare 
it  with  the  nervous  system  of  animals  still  lower  in  the  scale,  especially  with 
that  of  the  Annulosa.  But  the  homologies  between  it  and  them  are  not  easily 
traceable ;  however  simplified,  the  fundamental  plan  of  its  construction  follows 
a  different  type ;  the  oesophagus  does  not  perforate  its  anterior  portion,  and  a 
chordja  dorsalis  runs  between  it  and  the  perivisceral  or  body  cavity.  This 
singular  animal  is  not  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vertebrate  and  the  An- 
nulose  types.  Bv  some,  it  is  considered  possible,  that  it  is  an  embryo  condi- 
tion of  a  nigher  form  of  fish ;  and,  until  its  development  and  subsequent  life 
have  been  investigated,  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  specific  character  of 
this  highly  interesting  and  apparently  archetypal  animaL 

On  examining  physiologically  the  actions  of  animals  lower  in  the  scale  than 
the  Vertebrata,  the  proper  psychical  faculties  entirely  disappear,  as  well  as 
the  distinct  cerebro-spinal  form  of  the  nervous  system.  The  anatomical  ar- 
rangements of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  several  lower  subkingdoms,  are 
fiven  in  the  chapter  on  the  general  characters  of  those  subkingdoms  (pp.  108- 
12).  In  even  the  highest  of  these  non-vertebrate  creatures,  as  in  the  higher 
Mollusca  and  Annulosa,  the  cerebral  hemispheres ^  properly  so-called,  are  prob- 
ably no  longer  represented,  although  the  cephalic  ganglia  of  these  animals  are 
firequently  designated  cerebral.  In  all  the  non^ vertebrate  forms  of  animal  life, 
intelligence,  emotion,  and  even  ideation  are  wanting  ;  a  feeble  perception,  ana 
volition,  may  exist  in  some  of  the  so-called  social  insects,  viz.,  in  tne  wasps, 
b^s,  and  ants  ;  but  sensation  is  their  great  guiding  principle.  The  so-called 
InstinctSy  which  are  really  the  outward  expression  of  sensori-motor  impulses  ex- 
cit^  within  their  nervous  apparatus,  assume  the  control  of  all  their  acts,  even 
when  these,  as  in  the  case  or  the  social  insects,  seem  to  us  to  be  adapted  to 
new  or  unusual  conditions  of  existence.  Intelligent  acts,  characterized  tn- 
improvability  through  experience,  by  the  varying  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
under  alterea  conditions,  and  by  the  use  of  different  means,  to  accomplish  at 
will  the  same  ends,  are  now  replaced  by  instinctive  acts,  exhibiting  a  same- 
ness in  all  individuals  of  the  same  species,  at  all  ages,  and  under  the  same 
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conditions,  a8  well  as  a  uniform  perfection,  quite  irrespective  of  previous  trial, 
experience,  or  education.  These  instinctive  acts  are  perfomiea  throuch  the 
agency  of  a  sensori-motor  nervou.*^  apparatus,  duly  stimulated,  and  pnysio- 
logiciilly  honu»1ogous,  if  not  anatomically  so.  with  tfie  sensori-motor  ganghonic 
ner\'ou«  wmtres  and  access*)ry  nen'ts.  found  in  the  Vertebrata.  The  cephalic 
ganglia  of  the  non-vertebrate  animals  constitute  the  sensorial  centres,  and  rep- 
resent functionally,  therefi>re.  the  s^^nsory  parts  of  the  vertebrate  cerebro- 
spinal axis  ;  whilst  excit4>minor  ganglia,  tew  or  many  in  number,  as  the  case 
may  1)e,  together  with  the  commissural  cords  connecting  them  with  the  cepha- 
lic ganglia,  represent  functionally  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord. 
The  anatomical  homologies  of  tliese  parts  are  not  yet  accurately  determined. 
It  has.  however,  been  argued  that  not  onlv  are  the  cephalic  ganglia  of  the  non- 
vertebnite  animals,  the  3*€n^^rial  centn^,  tlie  seats  of  conscious  sensation,  and 
therefore  of  the  instinctive  s^'nsori-motor  impulses,  but  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  highest  fonns,  they  must  exercise  not  only  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion, in  the  recognition  of  the  *n»lat ions  lietween  the  images  produced  in  the 
sensorium,  and  the  external  objects  which  cause  them,  biit  also  an  imperfect 
form  of  volition  ;  otherwise  the  lives  of  these  beings  must  be  passed,  without 
their  exiK^riencin^  anything  more  than  mere  bodily  pleasure  and  min,  and 
they  could  not  exhibit  that  feeble  manifestation  of  will,  which  they  display  in 
the  selection  of  materials  for  building  ]>urpo8es,  in  their  search  after  food,  and 
for  the  companionship  of  their  own  species.  Besides  the  sensori-motor  acts 
and  apparatus,  there  exist  also  in  these  animals,  in  very  creat  perfection, 
exci to-motor  parts  of  the  ner\-ous  system,  by  means  of  whiwi  many  of  their 
movements,  particularly  those  of  locomotion,  complicated  as  they  are  in  many 
species,  especially  in  the  csise  of  Insects  and  Myriapods,  are  essentially  ^v- 
erned,  not  only  without  volition,  but  often  even  without  conscious  sensation, 
as  a  guide,  as  is  proved  by  experiments  to  be  presently  mentioned ;  such  move- 
ments an^  prformed,  in*  the  higher  examples,  through  the  intervention  of 
those  ganglia  and  nerves,  which  correspond  tbnctional^'  with  the  medulla  and 
spiiuil  cord,  although,  as  just  stated,  the  anatomical  homology  between  them 
is  not  so  evident.  Lastly,  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  a^ntres  and  nerves 
are  undoubtedly  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  nutritive  or  vegetative 
functions,  sometimes,  perhai>s,  acting  indirectly  through  the  vascular  appa- 
ratus, but  sometimes  directly  on  the  nutritive  processes  themselves.  Cam- 
sponding  in  function  with  the  Sympathetic  system  of  the  Vertebrata,  these  parts 
in  the  lower  animals  are  but  slightly  developed,  and  are  only  seldom,  as  in 
Insects,  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  and  even  then, 
cannot  be  compared  anatomically  with  the  vertebrate  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

We  may  now  briefly  consider  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous systi^m  in  the  several  non- vertebrate  subkingdoms. 

MoUuffca, 

The  cephalic  ganglia,  consisting,  in  the  typical  forms,  of  the  supra-cesopba- 
geal  and  sub-a'sophageal  ganglia,  sometiuies  also  including  a  distinct  buccal 
ganglion,  and,  in  the  Cephalopods,  other  ganglionic  masses  connected  with  the 
olfa<*tory  and  optic  nerves,  receive  all  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  which  may 
be  present  in  any  one  case,  and  probably  also  those  or  common  sensation,  and 
thus  constitute  the  central  sc^nsorium,  both  special  and  common;  they  are 
analogous  to  the  sensorial  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  vertebrate  cerebrum ; 
they  art;  sometimes  named  cere  oral,  and  are  the  only  parts  which  can  be  bo 
regarded.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  here 
represtinted  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  any  perceptive  powers  or  will,  which  the 
higher  Mollusca  exhibit,  must  be  manifested  by  virtue  of  these  cerebral  gan- 
glia. They  receive  branches  from  all  the  other  ganglia,  including  the  pedal 
and  parieto-Hplanchnic,  an  arrangement  which  probably  enables  them  to  re- 
c(;ive  impressions  calculated  to  excite  their  aensori-mvior  channels  of  action, 
and  to  regulate  the  movements  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  Lamellibran- 
chiate  Molluscs,  which  are  acephalous,  there  are  no  cephalic  organs  of  spedal 
^ense,  the  chief  ganglia  are  quite  simple,  small,  and  placed  near  the  mouth, 
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and  the  movements  exhibit  no  volitional  character.  In  not  even  the  highest 
Molluscs  can  we  imagine  that  memory,  emotion,  or  intelligence  exist. 

The  pedal  ganglia,  usually  forming  only  a  single  pair,  but  in  the  Cephalo- 
pods  much  subdivided  and  scattered,  are  probaDly  exci to-motor  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  purely  reflex ;  they  govern  many  of  the  locomotive  acts,  and  repre- 
sent one  of  the  segments  of  tne  spinal  cord  of  the  Vertebrata.  The  surface 
of  the  so-called  mot  may  be  stimulated  through  impressions  on  afferent 
nerve-fibres,  and  these  may  excite  the  reflex  motorial  impulse  through  the 
p^al  ganglion  and  its  efferent  fibres.  Like  the  spinal  acts  in  the  Vertebrate 
animals,  these  reflex  locomotive  movements  in  the  Mollusca,  are,  however, 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  cephalic  ganglionic  centres,  which,  through  the 
longitudinal  commissural  fibres,  exercise  a  consensual,  if  not  a  weak  volitional 
influence  over  them,  as  in  the  spontaneous  search  after  food.  The  locomotive 
acts  of  these  creatures  are  all  sluggish,  but  more  or  less  concatenated.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  auditory  organs  of  the  Mollusca,  where  they  exist,  are 
usually  attached,  by  their  nerves,  to  the  pedal  ganglia ;  but  the  nerve-fibres 
probably  run  on,  past  these  ganglia,  to  the  cephalic  sensorium. 

Lastly,  the  parneto-splanchnic  ganglia  usu.ally  forming  a  single  pair,  but 
sometimes  more  numerous,  supply  not  only  the  sides  of  tne  body  and  mantle, 
but  also  the  respiratory  organs  (usually  branchise),  and  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  digestive  viscera ;  it  is  by  these  that  the  movements  of  deglutition  and 
respiration  are  governed,  and  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  regulated  or  in- 
fluenced. But  these  ganglia  are  also  placed  under  the  control  of  the  cephalic 
^mglia,  especially  by  commissural  Imnds,  which  join  the  cords  running  on 
me  sides  or  the  oesophagus,  from  the  supra-  to  the  sub-oesophageal  ganghonic 
masses ;  hence,  these  cords,  w4th  the  parie to-splanchnic  ganglia,  are  said  to 
represent  functionally,  the  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Tnese  ganglia 
probably  serve  as  centres  for  any  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  which  these  animals 
may  possess. 

Molluscoidou 

These  are  simplified  Molluscs,  and  the  single  ganglionic  mass  which  consti- 
tutes their  chief  nervous  centre  is  probably  at  once  feebly  sensory,  sensori- 
motor, and  reflex.  It  represents  the  three  kinds  of  ganglia  in  the  Mollusca ; 
it  sends  nerves  to  a  ciliated  sac,  believed  to  be  a  sensory  organ,  and  some- 
times has  a  pigment  mass  or  supposed  eye-spot  upon  it ;  it  also  supplies 
branches  to  the  tentacles  in  the  Polyzoa,  and  others  to  the  body  and  viscera. 
In  position  and  connections,  however,  it  rather  resembles  the  pedal  ganglion 
of  the  MoUusca,  and,  like  it,  its  office  is  essentially  excito-motor  or  reflex. 
The  locomotive  acts  of  these  animals  are  extremely  limited,  most  of  them 
being  flxed,  or  merely  borne  about  in  the  sea ;  the  most  active  motions  which 
they  present  are  those  of  the  sides  of  the  body,  intended  to  aid  in  the  drawing 
in  and  expulsion  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 

Annidoscu 

The  nervous  system  of  these  animals  might  be  compared  with  tliat  of  the 
typical  Mollusc,  by  supposing  the  pedal  ganglia  of  the  latter  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  other  pedal  ganglia  behind  them,  according  to 
the  number  of  segments  in  the  Annulose  animal ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Molluscous  nervous  system  is  like  that  comprehended  in  the  cephalic  and  sec- 
ond pair  of  ganglia  of  the  Annulosa,  But  the  sympathetic  system  here  re- 
ceives a  peciuiarly  difiused  development. 

The  functions  of  the  cephalic  or  supror  and  sub-ijesopkagedl  ganglia  in  the  An- 
nulosa  are  also  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Mollusca,  &ing  sensory,  sen- 
sori-motor,  and,  in  the  higher  or  social  insects,  perhaps  feebly  perceptive  and 
volitional.  With  these  are  connected  the  optic  nerves,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  large  in  the  Insecta  and  Crustacea,  in  correspondence  with 
the  highly  developed  eyes  of  these  animals  ;  also  the  smaller  nerv^es  from  the 
antennffi  or  organs  of  touch,  and  from  the  antennules,  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  sense  of  smell ;  the  nerves  of  the  auditory  organs,  where  these  exist, 
and  however  distant  they  may  be  from  the  head ;  and  lastly,  the  nerves  of 
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comiuon  sensation  from  all  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs.  Afierent  and  efier- 
ent  Hbres  likewise  end  in  and  spring  from  these  ganglia,  prooeedii^;  to  the 
head,  the  segmented  trunk,  and  the  limbs,  and  officiatmg  in  the  various  and 
extraordinary  consensual,  instinctive  movements  exhibited  by  the  highest  of 
these  animals,  especially  by  the  spiders,  ants,  and  bees,  in  the  construction  of 
their  webs,  nests,  and  cells,  and  in  the  volitional  acts  implied  in  any  special 
movements,  particularly  when  they  are  subjected  to  unusual  or  opposing  cir^ 
cumstances. 

The  series  of  ganglia  peculiar  to  these  animals,  which  are  connected  to- 
gether, forming  the  double  gangUonated  cord  found  on  the  abdominal  aspect  of 
their  segmented  bodies,  are  the  locomotive  ganglia,  corresponding  in  ftinction 
with  the  pedal  ganglia  of  the  Mollusca  ;  they  constitute  the  excito-motor 
rellex  centres  for  the  locomotive  acts,  which,  in  these  animals,  as  in  the  vari- 
ous insects,  spiders,  and  myriapods,  and  even  in  the  swimming  Crustacea,  are 
prolxibly  essentially  automatic,  and  performed  independently  of  sensation, 
though  they  may  be  associated  with  it,  and  are  independent  of  volition,  al- 
though they  may  often  be  controlled  by  it.     The  ascertained  structure  of  this 
gaugliouated  nervous  cord,  corresponds  entirely  with  these  combined  func- 
tions ;  for  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  which  arise  flrom  it, 
are  seen  to  end  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  ganglion  of  their  own  segment,  or 
to  pass  out  at  the  opposite  side,  or  at  the  same  side,  oflen  becoming,  as  de- 
monstrated in  the  leech,  connected  with  proci'sses  from  the  nerve  cells ;  other 
fibres  pass  fnmi  the  nerves  of  one  segment  up  and  down,  along  the  cord, 
through  one,  two,  or  even  three  adjacent  ganglia,  and  then  pass  out  into  as 
many  corresponding  nerves  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  side,  above  and 
below  ;  other  fibres  propiT  to  the  cord,  act  as  short  lon^tudinal  commissural 
fibres,  uniting  the  ganglia  of  adjacent  segments,  and  joming  the  first  gangli- 
onic masses  to  the  cephalic  ganglia,  those  cords  which  pass  by  the  oesophagus 
being  conipan^d  to  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  lastly,  fibres  are  met  with  some- 
times, named  transcurrent,  which  pass  over  the  several  ganglia,  and  form  lon- 
gitudinal tnicts,  extending  upwards  to  the  cephalic  ganglia.     By  these  last- 
named  fibres  all  parts  of  the  system  are  brought  into  subjection  to  the  chief 
or  cephalic  apparatus  ;  whilst,  within  itself,  ever}'  se^ient  with  its  canglion 
and  nerves  can  act,  either  independently  or  in  combmation  with  other  seg- 
ments.   These  anatomical  facts  present  a  sort  of  analysis  of  the  arrangements 
believed  to  exist  in  the  more  complex  spinal  cord  of  the  Vertebrata,  which  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  independent  centres,  fused  together  b}' continuity  of  the 
gray  matter ;  functionally'  and  structurally  we  here  recognize  a  homologVf 
though,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  evidence  that  the  doucMe 
ganglionated  cord  of  the  Annulose  type  is  the  anatomical  homologue  of  the 
spinal  conl  of  the  Vertebrate  tyjx?.    Experiments  have  demcmstrated  most  con- 
clusively that  tills  part  of  the  nervous  systtnn  of  an  Annulose  animal,  consists 
of  independent  and  purely  reflex  centres,  and  that  they  3'ield  phenomena  pre- 
cisely similar  in  character  to,  but  even  more  striking  than,  those  presentea  by 
lizards,  frogs,  and  newts.     Thus,  a  decapitated  insect,  nay,  even  a  single  seg- 
ment of  a  centiiK^de,  continues  to  i)erform  symmetrical  and  characteristic 
movements  when  it  is  irritated,  or  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  action ;  a  water-beetle,  for  example,  if  beheaded  and  then  placed  in 
water,  will  i)erform  natatory  movements.     AVhen,  however,  portions  of  an 
Animlose  animal,  severed  from  their  connection  with  the  cephalic  ganglia,  are 
left  untouched,  or  are  not  subjected  to  any  special  stimulus,  they  remain  qui- 
escent and  immovable.     Moreover,  though  a  decapitated  centipede  will,  if 
irritiited,  continue  an  onward  movement  and  push  its  headless  trunk  against 
any  opposiujj  body,  it  will  not  mount  over  it,  turn  aside,  or  move  backwards, 
as  it  would  do  if  still  mider  the  guidance  of  sensation  and  a  low  form  of  voli- 
tion ;  it  cannot  adapt  or  suit  its  movements  to  the  nature  of  the  obstacle  or 
imiK'diment  placed  in  its  path.     The  multiplied  feet  of  these  animals  demand 
a  corresponding  nmltiplication  of  the  ganglionic  reflex  excito-motor  centres, 
l)ut  they  are  made  to  act  harmoniously,  in  succt^ssion  and  in  alternation,  on 
the  two  sides,  which  pass  from  nerve  to  nerve,  and  from  one  segment  of  the 
cord  to  another  ;  whilst,  in  the  jx'rfect  animal,  all  are  brought  into  hannGmT, 
either  instinctively  or  volitionally,  by  the  transcurrent  cephalic  fibres.    Tnc 
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government  of  the  remarkable  locomotive  powers  of  these  animals  is  thus 
provided  for,  their  active  respiratory  functions  and  other  nutritive  processes 
assisting  and  givine  them  the  requisite  muscular  irritability,  whch  is  so  strik- 
ing when  contrasted  with  the  slow  movements  of  the  MoUusca. 

Instead  of  the  parieto-splanchnic  ganglia  of  the  Mollusca,  there  is  found, 
at  least  in  the  higher  Annulosa,  a  verv  remarkably  complete  sympathetic 
system.  Even  fVom  the  cephalic  js^anglia  two  minute  filaments  are  given 
o'ff,  which  speedily  unite  to  form  a  single  cord,  on  which  a  minute  ganglion  is 
found ;  and  from  this,  branches  proceed  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  dorsal 
vessel,  and  the  adjacent  large  tracheae ;  from  the  commissural  bands  or  tracts 
between  the  several  ganglia,  similar  nervous  filaments  arise,  which  unite,  are 
connected  with  a  minute  ganglion,  and  give  off  branches  chiefly  for  the  dorsal 
vessel  and  tracheee  of  particmar  segments.  These  minute  ganglia  and  nerves 
must  govern,  like  the  sympathetic  system  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  vegetative 
processes  of  the  animal,  viz.,  those  performed  by  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
glands,  the  dorsal  vessel,  and  the  trachea. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Annulosa,  is  modified,  so  as  to  be  pdapted  to  the 
yarieties  of  form  in  the  heads  and  bodies  of  the  different  classes  or  groups. 
Thus,  the  development  of  the  cephalic  ganglia,  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
of  the  parts  situated  on  the  head,  and  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  especially  of 
the  eyes.  Again,  the  number,  size  and  degree  of  concentration,  of  the  series 
of  abdominal  ganglia,  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  segments  in  the  body, 
their  size,  the  degree  of  development  of  their  attached  limbs,  and  the  mode  m 
which  two  or  three  segments  are  sometimes  fused  together.  In  the  tailed 
Crustacea,  as  in  the  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  others,  the  thoracic  se^ents  are 
consolidated,  and  the  thoracic  ganglia  are  concentrated  into  a  smgle  large 
mass,  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cephalic  ganglion,  the  con- 
necting commissures  between  which  are  therefore  unusually  long ;  this  thoracic 
ganglion  supplies  the  nerves  to  the  claws  and  feet ;  the  abdommal  ganglia,  in 
accordance  with  the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  trunk,  are  numerous  and 
separate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tailless  Crustacea,  as  in  the  crab  tribe, 
in  which  the  body  is  mainly  composed  of  the  wide  and  consolidated  thoracic 
segments,  and  the  abdomen  is,  as  it  were,  atrophied,  the  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a  cephalic  ganglion, placed  in  the  heaa^  and  connected,  by  the  usual 
conimissural  nerve  cords,  with  a  single  thoracic  ganglionic  mass,  in  which, 
all  the  locomotive  ganglia  are  concentrated,  and  from  which  the  nerves  radiate 
to  the  several  feet ;  in  this  most  perfect  example  of  the  concentration  of  the 
inferior  ganglia,  the  resulting  nervous  mass  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  Mol- 
luscous pedal  ganglion.  In  the  Arachnida,  or  spiders,  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  also  remarkably  concentrated,  there  being  usually  a 
large  thoracic  ganglion,  and  a  large  single  abdominal  ganglion.  Finally,  in 
the  Myriapoda  or  Centipedes,  the  nervous  system,  in  accordance  with  the 
repetitive  segmentation  of  the  body,  the  number  and  equality  of  its  component 
segments,  the  absence  of  any  specially  developed  locomotive  members  from 
any  one  efegment,  and  the  presence  of  numerous  members  of  nearly  equal  de- 
velopment upon  all  the  segments  of  the  body,  present*  a  great  number  of  ab- 
dominal ^n^lia,  a  pair  being  found  in  each  segment  of  the  trunk,  differing, 
but  little  m  size,  one  from  the  other. 

Most  remarkable  instances  of  the  pliability  of  organic  types,  may  be  seen  in 
the  singular  modifications  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  same  individual  insect, 
durinf^  the  metamorphosis  which  the  true  insects  undergo,  from  the  larva  or 
caterpillar  state,  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  then  to  the  imago  state.  In 
each  of  these  changes,  the  nervous  system  participates.  Thus,  in  the  cater- 
pillar, or  grub,  in  which  the  segments  of  the  body  are  always  more  numerous 
than  in  the  perfect  insect,  the  number  of  the  awlominal  ganglia  is  increased 
accordingly ;  and,  as  these  several  segments  in  the  caterpillar,  are  of  nearly 
equal  importance,  and  equally  developed,  the  ganglia  are  of  nearly  equal  or 
uniform  size.  Moreover,  as  the  organs  of  special  sense,  of  which  the  eyes  are 
still  the  most  important,  are  comparatively  feebly  developed,  the  cephalic  gan- 
glia or  special  sensorial  centres,  are  relatively  small,  and  present  no  marked 
preponderance  over  the  abdominal  ganglia.  The  locomotive  powers  of  the 
caterpillar,  or  grub,  are  also  singularly  limited,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
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the  perfect  buttertiy  or  beetle ;  and  such  combining  and  controlling  power,  m 
18  necei<8arv  to  bring  the  locomotive  movements  into  harmonious  acnon,  is,  of 
course,  of  !eebler  character ;  hence  the  small  relative  size  of  the  oephidic  gsn- 
glion.     In  the  chrysalis  stage,  in  which  preparation  is  already  being  made 
for  the  development  of  the  perfect  insect,  suitanle  modifications  m  the  nenrout 
Hvstem  begin  to  take  place ;  these  consist,  first,  in  a  concentration  of  some  of 
the  longitudinal  chain  of  ganglia,  especially  of  those  corresponding  with  the 
thoracic  region,  now  and  hereafter  to  be  developed  as  the  basis  of  support,  not 
only  of  the  1ow(t  limbs,  but  also  of  the  wings,  and  containing  the  la^ge  moB^ 
cles  which  move  those  members ;  secondly,  in  an  actual  wasting,  or  disappear- 
ance, of  some  of  the  abdominal  ganglia,  in  accordance  with  changes^  or  abor- 
tions of  the  s(*^ents  themselves ;  and  lastly,  in  an  increase  in  the  size  of  tlie 
ce])halic  ganglia,  harmonizing  with  the  foreshadowed  increased  developiiieiit 
of  the  sensory  powers,  of  the  sensori-motor  or  instinctive  foculty,  and  or  such 
volitional  manifestations,  as  the  perfect  insect  is  capable  of.    In  the  perfect 
insect,  these;  changes  in  the  nervous  system  attain  their  fUU  development; 
the  c-ei)hurLc  ganglion,  the  gn^at  sensory  centre,  and  controlling  motor  centre, 
assumes  a  preponderating  size,  in  comparison  with  the  other  ganslia ;  the 
thoracic  pairs  of  ganglia  are  enlargi*d  and  amcentrated ;  whilst  the  aodomiiial 
ganglia  remain  small,  or  even  diminish  in  size  posteriorly. 

Annulaida. 

The  quadruple,  d(mble,  or  single  cephalic  ganglion  of  the  vermiform  Soole- 
(;ida,  or  Kotifi'rous  animalcules,'  undoubtcKlly  combines  the  sensory  and  the 
sensori-motor  powers,  and  the  reiiex  fsiculty  as  well ;  but  there  is  no  evidenoe 
of  real  volition  in  these  animals.  It  has  connected  with  it,  the  nerves  of  the 
ti*nta('les,  and  those  of  (rertain  ciliated,  and  possibly  sensory,  sacs,  and  resting 
upon  it,  in  some  cases,  are  ])igmenUiry  eye-si>ots,  or  rudimentary  ocular 
organs.  The  Uotifeni.  at  all  events.  se<'m  to  \Mi  attracted  bv  light  and  heat. 
Passing  luickwards  from  the  cephalic  ganghonic  mass,  are  also  nerves,  whidi 
supply  the  skin,  the  muscles  of  the  l)o(iy,  and  even  the  viscera.  The  nervous 
system  of  the  KchincNlermata,  is  very  {HM-uliar,  lx>ing  adai)t«d  to  the  radiated 
cinidition  of  the  iMKly ;  its  several  f^anglia  may  be  regarued  as  parts  of  one 
divided  (■e])halic*  gan|^lion  connected  by  commissures  ;  fVom  its  five  segments, 
allerent  and  etlenMit  nbrcs  i)roc(H*d  to  the  niys,  or  divisions,  of  the  animal,  to 
the  mouth  and  viscera ;  the  eye-s]K>ts,  found  in  some  star-fishes,  also  have 
minute  nerves  traceikble  to  theiii.  There  is  certainly  no  sign  of  volition  in  tlie 
£ehin<Hlemiata  ;  their  sensation  is  also  of  the  lowest  order;  and  the  sensori- 
motor, or  instiiK-tive,  movements  an>  prolmbly  almost  entirely  replaced  fay 
purelv  exeito-motor,  or  retlex  acts,  whicli  would  almost  explain  their  habits 
and  life.  None  of  the  five  ganglia  are  larger  than,  or  exhibit  any  superiority 
over,  the  rest :  they  may  U^  reganled  as  presenting  an  example  of  a  suDdivided 
locomotive  or  Molluscous  ]M*(laI  ganglion,  with  hut  a  slight  slia re  of  sensibility 
su]MTa(lded.  Moreover,  the  ganglia  are  c(mnected  by  some  physiological,  as 
well  as  anatomic:il.  lN>nd  ;  for,  in  the  Synapt^.  a  si)ecies  of  star-fish,  which 
has  the  habit  <if  (rasting  off,  at  its  base,  an  injun*d  or  irritated  ray,  this  power 
is  lost,  if  any  part  of  the  nervous  circle  around  the  mouth,  lie  previously  cut 
through. 

The  funetirtns  of  the  svm])athetie  system,  swm  to  be  ]N>rfomied  by  the  gen- 
enil  nervous  system,  or  l)y  jKirts  blended  with  it ;  for  no  distinct  ganglia  ap- 
lK*ar  to  !m?  set  aside  fi»r  it. 

Cn'Uniii'ata, 

In  the  few  instances,  in  which  a  distinct  nervous  systi*m  has  been  detected  in 
this  suhkingdom.  as  in  I{4T(»e  jind  Cydipin*.  its  ganglioiiic  central  mass  has  a  spot 
of  |)igment  uiMMi  it.  an<l  gives  otV  nerves  to  the  soft  contractile  walls  of  the 
ImmIv.  and  to  the  stwalled  auilitory  sacs.  It  must  fultil  a  sympathetic  and 
retlex  olli<i' ;  it  may  also  I'xereise  the  fi*eblest  sensorv  or  wMisori -motor  power ; 
iuit  no  volitional  functions.  It  is  |H)ssible.  that  in  tlie  simplest  forms,  such  as 
the  ilvdra.  no  nerv»)us  system  exists  ;  it  is  more  pn>bable,  however,  that  it  is 
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present,  but  has  escaped  detection.  Lower  than  this,  we  cannot  imagine,  on 
physiological  pounds,  the  presence  of  a  nervous  system,  which  controls  move- 
ment ;  for,  without  one  afferent,  and  one  efferent,  fibre,  and  a  connecting 
nerve-cell,  we  cannot  well  understand  how  nerve-substance  can  exercise  any 
goveminginfluence  over  muscular  fibres,  contractile  cells,  or  sarcodous  sub- 
stance. Without  these  three  elements  at  least,  the  muscular  substance  prob- 
ably contracts  by  direct  stimulation  of  its  fibres,  and  the  resulting  movements 
would  be  irregular  and  indeterminate.  The  supposed  admixture  of  nerve-cells, 
with  the  other  tissue  elements,  or  of  nervous  granules  with  the  cell-contents 
of  the  uni-cellular  animals,  might  still,  however,  have  for  its  office,  some  feeble 
sensorial  function,  or  the  regulation  of  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  in  some 
manner  unknown  to  us,  but  analogous  to  that  of  a  sympathetic  system. 

Protozoa, 

In  this,  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  far  as  microscopic 
research  has  extended,  and  so  far  as  physiolo^cal  mference  may  be  our  guide, 
a  nervous  system,  consisting  of  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres,  cannot  exist ;  and 
the  idea,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  presence  of  nervous  granules  in  their  sub- 
stance, is,  of  course,  hypothetical.  The  Infusoria,  which  are  uni-cellular  ani- 
mals, that  is,  composed  of  a  single  organic  cell,  and  which  are  moved  entirely 
by  the  action  of  cilia  on  their  surface,  may  well  be  understood  to  require  no 
motorial  nervous  apparatus  to  govern  their  movements,  seeing  that  the  cili- 
ary motion,  even  in  the  higher  animals,  is  independent  of  nervous  influence. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Infusorial  animalcules,  kept  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
will  congregate  towards  the  light ;  and  in  some  of  these  minute  organisms, 
colored  spots  present  themselves,  which,  if  they  be  ocular  spots,  would  imply 
some  feeble  form  of  sensation.  A  granule,  or  particle  of  nerve-substance, 
situated  at  some  particular  point,  within  this  single-celled  animal,  might  form 
an  excitable  sensorial  nerve-centre,  without  exercising  any  controlling  motor 
influence.  In  the  Rhizopoda,  or  Foraminifera,  and  in  the  Spongida  and  Gre- 
garinida,  all  of  which  consist  of  a  fleshy  or  contractile  sarcodous  mass,  not 
enveloped  by  any  distinct  cell-wall,  and  the  shape  of  which  may,  in  the  two 
former  groups,  cnan^  most  irregularly,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  contraction 
of  the  sarcode,  on  which  the  movements  of  these  primitive  animals  depend, 
were  excited  directly  by  external  stimuli,  acting  without  the  intervention  of 
nervous  substance.  Their  motions  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  the  spon- 
taneity and  regularity  which  are  characteristic  of  those  dictated  by  or  excited 
through,  a  nervous  system,  and  which  therefore  are  characteristic  of  animal 
life.  They  resemble  more,  those  performed  by  the  parts  of  plants,  or  by  some 
of  the  lower  plants,  in  which  the  co-operation  of  nervous  substance  is  not 
even  suspectea. 

If  these  lowest  forms  of  Protozoa  possess  any  nervous  granules  within  them, 
they  are  probably  not  even  sensory,  for  no  trace  of  ocular  pigment  is  found 
in  them  ;  such  granules  might,  however,  exercise  a  control  over  the  nutrition 
of  the  cell,  and  in  this  way,  indeed,  might  influence  ciliary  motion,  not  only 
in  the  Spongida,  but  in  the  Infusoria,  in  the  Ccelenterata,  and  in  all  the  higher 
animals,  even  in  the  Vertebrata  ;  for  that  motion  may  be  intimately  connected 
with,  if  not  wholly  dependent  on,  nutritive  molecular  changes. 


THE  SENSES. 

Senmtion  in  general. 

Sensation  consists  essentially  in  a  certain  change  in  the  sensorium, 
or  the  sensorial  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  accompanied  by  the  mental 
state  known  as  consciousness.  By  this  we  become  aware  of  external 
or  internal  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves,  or  rather  of 
certain  conditions  of  those  nerves  produced  by  those  impressions.    The 
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the  perfect  butterfly  or  beetle ;  and  such  combining  and  controlling  power,  as 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  locomotive  movements  into  harmonious  action,  is,  of 
course,  of  feebler  cmiracter ;  hence  the  small  relative  size  of  the  cephalic  gan- 
glion. In  the  chrysalis  sttige,  in  which  preparation  is  already  being  made 
for  the  development  of  the  perfect  insi'ct,  suitable  modifications  in  the  nervous 
Mvstem  l)egin  to  take  place ;  these  consist,  first,  in  a  concentration  of  some  of 
the  longitudinal  chain  of  ganglia,  esi)ecially  of  those  corresponding  with  the 
thoracic  region,  now  and  hereafter  to  be  developed  as  the  basis  of  support,  not 
only  of  the  lower  limbs,  but  also  of  the  wings,  and  containing  the  large  mus- 
cles which  move  those  members ;  secondly,  in  an  actual  wasting,  or  disappear- 
ance, of  some  of  the  abdominal  ganglia,  in  accordance  with  cluinges^  or  abw- 
tions  of  the  se^ents  themselves ;  and  lastly,  in  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
cephalic  ganglia,  harmonizing  with  the  foreshadowed  increased  develonment 
of  the  sensory  powers,  of  the  sensori-motor  or  instinctive  faculty,  and  of  such 
volitional  manifestations,  as  the  perfect  insect  is  capable  of.  In  the  perfect 
insect,  these  changes  in  the  nervous  system  attain  their  full  development; 
the  cephalic  ganglion,  the  great  sensory  cimtre,  and  controlling  motor  centre, 
assumes  a  preponderating  size,  in  coniparison  with  the  other  ganglia;  the 
thoracic  pairs  of  ganglia  arc  enlarged  and  concentrated  ;  whilst  the  abdominal 
ganglia  remain  small,  or  even  diminish  in  size  posteriorly. 

Annuloida, 

The  quadruple,  double,  or  single  cephalic  ganglion  of  the  vermiform  Scole- 
cida,  or  Kotiferous  animalcules,  undoubtedly  combines  the  sensory  and  the 
sensori-motor  powers,  and  the  reflex  faculty  as  well ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  real  volition  in  these  animals.  It  has  connected  with  it,  the  nerves  of  the 
tentacles,  and  those  of  certain  ciliated,  and  possibly  sensory,  sacs,  and  resting 
upon  it,  in  some  cases,  are  pigmentary  eye-spots,  or  rudimentary  ocular 
organs.  The  Kotifera,  at  all  events,  seem  to  be  attracted  bv  light  and  heat. 
Passing  backwards  from  the  cephalic  ganglionic  mass,  are  also  nerves,  whldi 
supply  the  skin,  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  even  the  viscera.  The  nervous 
system  of  the  Echinodermata,  is  very  peculiar,  being  adapted  to  the  radiated 
condition  of  the  body  ;  its  several  ganglia  may  be  regaraed  as  parts  of  one 
divided  cc^phalic  ganglion  connected  by  commissures  ;  from  its  five  segments, 
afterent  and  efferent  hbres  i)nK'eed  to  the  rays,  or  divisions,  of  the  animal,  to 
the  mouth  and  viscera ;  the  eye-spots,  found  in  some  star-fishes^  also  have 
minute  nerves  traceable  to  them.  There  is  certainly  no  sign  of  volition  in  the 
Echinodermata ;  their  sensation  is  also  of  the  lowest  order ;  and  the  sensori- 
motor, or  instinctive,  movements  are  probably  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
purely  excito-motor,  or  reflex  acts,  whicn  would  almost  explain  their  habits 
and  life.  None  of  the  five  ganglia  are  larger  than,  or  exhibit  any  superioritr 
over,  the  i-est ;  they  may  be  n»garded  as  presenting  an  example  of  a  subdivided 
locomotive  or  Molluscous  pedal  ganglion,  with  but  a  slight  share  of  sensibility 
superadded.  Moreover,  the  ganglia  are  connected  by  some  physiological,  as 
well  as  anatomical,  bond ;  for,  iii  the  Synapta,  a  species  of  star-fish,  which 
has  the  habit  of  casting  off*,  at  its  base,  an  injured  or  irritated  ray,  this  power 
is  lost,  if  any  part  of  the  nervous  circle  around  the  mouth,  be  previously  cut 
through. 

The  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  seem  to  be  performed  by  the  gen- 
eral nervous  system,  or  by  parts  blended  with  it ;  for  no  distinct  ganglia  ap- 
pear to  be  set  aside  tor  it. 

Ccelenterata. 

In  the  few  instances,  in  which  a  distinct  nervous  system  has  been  detected  in 
this  subkingdom,  as  in  Ber(K»  and  Cydippe,  its  ganglionic  central  mass  has  a  spot 
of  i)igment  uixm  it,  and  gives  off"  nerves  to  the  soft  contractile  walls  of  the 
bo(ly,  and  to  the  so-called  auditory  sacs.  It  must  fulfil  a  sympathetic  and 
reflex  office ;  it  may  also  exercise  the  feeblest  sensory  or  sensori-motor  power ; 
but  110  volitional  functions.  It  is  possible,  that  in  the  simplest  forms,  such  as 
the  Ilydra,  no  nervous  system  exists  ;  it  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  \b 
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present,  but  has  escaped  detection.  Lower  than  this,  we  cannot  imagine,  on 
pbysiolofflcal  grounds,  the  presence  of  a  nervous  system,  which  controls  move- 
ment ;  for,  without  one  afferent,  and  one  efferent,  fibre,  and  a  connecting 
nerve-cell,  we  cannot  well  understand  how  nerve-substance  can  exercise  any 
governing  influence  over  muscular  fibres,  contractile  cells,  or  sarcodous  sub- 
stance. Without  these  three  elements  at  least,  the  muscular  substance  prob- 
ably contracts  by  direct  stimulation  of  its  fibres,  and  the  resulting  movements 
would  be  irregular  and  indeterminate.  The  supposed  admixture  of  nerve-cells, 
with  the  other  tissue  elements,  or  of  nervous  granules  with  the  cell-contents 
of  the  uni-cellular  animals,  might  still,  however,  have  for  its  office,  some  feeble 
sensorial  function,  or  the  regulation  of  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  in  some 
manner  unknown  to  us,  but  analogous  to  that  of  a  sympathetic  system. 

Protozoa, 

In  this,  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  far  as  microscopic 
research  has  extended,  and  so  far  as  physiolomcal  mference  may  be  our  guide, 
a  nervous  system,  consisting  of  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres,  cannot  exist ;  and 
the  idea,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  presence  of  nervous  granules  in  their  sub- 
stance, is,  of  course,  hypothetical.  The  Infusoria,  which  are  uni-cellular  ani- 
mals, that  is,  composed  of  a  single  organic  cell,  and  which  are  moved  entirely 
by  the  action  of  cilia  on  their  surface,  may  well  be  understood  to  require  no 
motorial  nervous  apparatus  to  govern  their  movements,  seeing  that  the  cili- 
ary motion,  even  in  the  higher  animals,  is  independent  of  nervous  influence. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Infusorial  animalcules,  kept  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
will  congregate  towards  the  light ;  and  in  some  of  these  minute  organisms, 
colored  spots  present  themselves,  which,  if  they  be  ocular  spots,  would  imply 
some  feeble  form  of  sensation.  A  granule,  or  particle  of  nerve-substance, 
situated  at  some  particular  point,  within  this  single-celled  animal,  might  form 
an  excitable  sensorial  nerve-centre,  without  exercising  any  controlling  motor 
influence.  In  the  Rhizopoda,  or  Foraminifera,  and  in  the  Spongida  and  Gre- 
garinida,  all  of  which  consist  of  a  fleshy  or  contractile  sarcodous  mass,  not 
enveloped  by  any  distinct  cell-wall,  and  the  shape  of  which  may,  in  the  two 
former  groups,  cnange  most  irregularly,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  contraction 
of  the  sarcode,  on  wnich  the  movements  of  these  primitive  animals  depend, 
were  excited  directly  by  external  stimuli,  acting  without  the  intervention  of 
nervous  substance.  Their  motions  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  the  spon- 
taneity and  regularity  which  are  characteristic  of  those  dictated  by  or  excited 
through,  a  nervous  system,  and  which  therefore  are  characteristic  of  animal 
life.  They  resemble  more,  those  performed  by  the  parts  of  plants,  or  by  some 
of  the  lower  plants,  in  wnich  the  co-operation  of  nervous  substance  is  not 
even  suspected. 

If  these  lowest  forms  of  Protozoa  possess  any  nervous  granules  within  them, 
they  are  probably  not  even  sensory,  for  no  trace  of  ocular  pigment  is  found 
in  them  ;  such  granules  might,  however,  exercise  a  control  over  the  nutrition 
of  the  cell,  and  in  this  way,  indeed,  might  influence  ciliary  motion,  not  only 
in  the  Spongida,  but  in  the  Infusoria,  in  the  Coelenterata,  and  in  all  the  higher 
animals,  even  in  the  Vertebrata  ;  for  that  motion  may  be  intimately  connected 
with,  if  not  wholly  dependent  on,  nutritive  molecular  changes. 


THE  SENSES. 

Sensation  in  general. 

Sensation  consists  essentially  in  a  certain  change  in  the  sensorium, 
or  the  sensorial  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  accompanied  by  the  mental 
state  known  as  consciousness.  By  this  we  become  aware  of  external 
or  internal  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves,  or  rather  of 
certain  conditions  of  those  nerves  produced  by  those  impressions.    The 
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consciousness  of  these  central  changes,  produced  within  ns  by  means 
of  such  impressions,  constitutes  sensation.  Changes,  originating  in 
the  sensorial  centres,  may  also  induce  internal  sensations.  Hence, 
in  the  act  of  sensation,  whether  from  external  or  internal  causes,  we 
feel  the  condition  of  our  nerves  and  nervous  centres,  and  not  the  ob- 
jects or  stimuli  which  excite  them. 

The  ultimate  evidence  of  the  existence  of  sensation,  in  each  indi- 
vidual, is  intrinsic  and  personal.  Conscious  sensation  is  a  fact,  in 
the  constitution  of  our  corporeal  and  mental  nature,  which  ia  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  explanation.  The  evidence  of  sensation  in  other 
persons  is  a  matter  of  inference  from  likeness  of  organization  and 
simihirity  of  behavior  under  like  impressions;  or  it  rests  on  testimony 
as  to  what  they  feel.  The  sensation  of  others,  and  their  identity  with, 
or  similitude  to,  our  own,  can  neither  be  known  nor  demonstrated; 
they  can  only  be  inferred  or  assented  to.  As  regards  animals,  the 
existence  in  them,  of  sensations,  whether  common  or  special,  is  merely 
inferable  from  the  facts  of  their  organization  and  their  conduct. 
Many  of  our  ordinary  sensations  are  composed  of  sensations  associated 
with  certain  ideas  or  judgments. 

The  conditions  of  sensation  are  anatomical,  physiological^  and  eau$aL 
First,  there  must  exist  a  sensitive  surface  or  organ,  to  which  the  pe- 
ripheral extremities  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  maybe  distributed; 
Nocondly,  such  sensory  nerve-fibres;  and,  thirdly,  a  sensorial  gray 
nervous  centre;  moreover,  these  several  parts  must  be  in  anatomical 
(Miniieetion  with  each  other.  Such  parts,  for  example,  are  the  eye, 
the  optic  nerve,  and  certain  portions  of  the  cerebrum.  Even  where, 
lui  in  the  exceedingly  simple  eyes  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
ocular  spots  are  placed  close  upon  the  nervous  ganglia,  there  are 
doubtless  extremely  short  connecting  nerve-fibres  between  them. 
H(*eoh(lly,  the  physiological  conditions  of  sensation  are,  the  healthy 
state  v)f  tlie  several  specially  endowed  anatomical  organs,  a  due  supply 
of  arterial  blood  to  those  parts,  and  an  active  state  of  their  nutrition ; 
fttr,  if  they  be  either  fatigued  or  inflamed,  over-excited,  exhausted,  or 
atrtiphied,  sensation  is  modified,  or  even  suspended.  Abnormal  con- 
ditions of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which  is  concerned  in  any  par- 
ticular sensation  may  cause  increased  or  diminished  sensibility  to  ex- 
teriuil  or  internal  impressions.  Lastly,  the  several  parts  just  enumer- 
ated as  constituting  a  complete  sensorial  apparatus,  must  be  excited 
by  sonio  causal  agent,  known  as  a  9timulu8y  which,  in  the  ordinary  acts 
(»i'  sensation,  induces  a  change  in  the  nerves,  and  through  these  in  the 
HiMisorial  nervous  centres,  but  which,  in  the  case  of  internal  sensations, 
may  act  either  on  the  nerves  or  directly  upon  the  nervous  centres. 

Sensory  stimuli  are  said  to  be  either  external  or  internal,  according 
HM  ihev  proceed  from  without  or  from  within  the  body.  The  former 
have  also  been  named  objective  the  latter  subjective;  but,  as  elsewhere 
already  mentioned,  even  internal  stimuli  are  equally  objective  in  refer- 
itiie(<  to  the  vHJidy  which  is,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  the  real  subjec- 
tive element  of  our  nature:  to  this,  the  body,  and  even  the  nervous 
tiyMtiiii,  and  the  sensorium  itself,  are  truly  objective,  and  stimuli  pro- 
j;it<(liiig  from  them  are  therefore  likewise  objective,  thoiigh  internal  or 
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corporeal.  The  ordinary  external  objective  stimuli  are  physical,  ma- 
terial, or  mechanical,  chemicnl,  thermal,  or  electrical,  and  include 
matter  of  all  kinds,  all  forms  of  motion,  molar  or  molecular,  undula- 
tory  or  impulsive,  such  as  those  which  produce  sound,  heat,  perhaps 
chemical  action,  light,  and  electricity.  Such  motions,  succeeding 
each  other  according  to  fixed  laws,  may  be  supposed  to  be  propagated 
onwards,  through  the  sensory  apparatus,  or  to  produce  corresponding 
motions,  molar  or  molecular,  in  it.  The  internal  or  corporeal  objec- 
tive stimuli  reside  in  the  blood,  such  as  its  temperature,  and  peculiari- 
ties in  its  chemical  composition;  or  they  may  proceed  from  the  tissues 
to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed,  changes  in  the  nutritive  metamor- 
phosis of  which  may  aifect  the  nerves;  or  they  may  depend  upon 
changes  in  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  extremities,  or  of  the  trunks, 
of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres,  or  of  the  sensorial  nervous  centres  them- 
selves. The  sensations  resulting  from  such  stimuli  are  commonly 
known  as  subjective.  But,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  only 
true  subjective  stimuli  which  can  cause  sensations  are  those  depending 
on  purely  psychical  or  mental  states,  such  as  ideas  or  emotions.  It  is 
often  difficult,  in  regard  to  certain  sensations,  to  say  whether  they  are 
corporeally  or  externally  objective ;  also  whether  they  are  truly  sub- 
jective, corporeally  objective,  or  externally  objective.  Experience 
and  close  examination  can  alone  decide  these  points.  Sensory  stimuli 
have  also  been  defined,  according  to  whether  they  are  able  to  produce 
only  one  kind  of  sensation,  or  several  different  kinds,  as  either  homol- 
ogtms  or  heterologous.  For  the  reception  of  the  former,  such  as  light 
and  sound,  the  sensory  organ  requires  to  be  peculiarly  constructed, 
and  the  nerve  to  be  specially  sensitive  at  its  extremity.  The  latter, 
sach  as  electricity  or  mechanical  shocks,  produce  various  forms  of 
sensation,  and  act  on  all  kinds  of  sensory  organs.  The  sensations 
produced  by  either  kind  of  stimulus  are  similar  for  each  organ.  A 
boroologous  stimulus  acts  only  on  its  proper  nerve;  light,  for  example, 
has  no  eifect  on  the  nerves  of  taste;  moreover,  such  a  stimulus  acts 
only  on  the  periphery  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  not  upon  their  trunks, 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  itself  is  insensible  to 
light.  As  different  stimuli,  acting  on  the  same  sensory  organ,  give 
rise  to  the  same  kind  of  sensation;  and  again,  as  the  same  stimulus 
may  produce  different  sensations,  if  it  acts  on  different  organs,  it 
would  appear  that  each  sensory  apparatus  has  its  own  recipient  power 
or  endowment,  perhaps  likewise  some  special  energy  in  its  nerve,  and, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  in  its  proper  sensorial  nervous  centre. 
Hence,  an  absolutely  deaf  person  cannot  hear  even  the  loudest  sonor- 
ous vibrations;  but  he  may  perceive  them,  through  the  sense  of  touch, 
as  physical  vibrations  of  matter. 

Certain  general  facts,  in  regard  to  sensation,  have  been  described 
as  laws  of  sensation.  For  example,  in  the  ordinary  act  of  external 
objective  sensation,  the  surface  of  the  sensory  organ  is  the  immediate 
recipient  of  the  stimulus,  and,  through  it,  the  first  impression  is  made 
on  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres.  These  latter, 
then,  play  an  internuncial  part,  and  conduct  the  changes  induced  in 
them,  to  the  sensorial  nervous  centre,  which  itself  undergoes  changes^ 
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being  the  excitable  anatomical  seat  of  what  is  known  to  oar  conscions- 
ness,  as  sensation.  The  presence  and  the  degree  of  sensibility  in  a 
part,  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  existence  and  the  num- 
ber of  nerve-fibres  distributed  to  it;  thus  parts  and  tissues  destitute  of 
nerves,  such  as  the  nails,  hairs,  and  cuticle,  are  absolutely  insensible; 
the  tendons  and  bones,  which  have  but  few  nerves,  are  but  moderately 
sensitive,  excepting  in  cases  of  disease;  whilst  the  skin,  lips,  and 
tongue,  are  highly  sensitive,  being  provided  with  an  abundance  of 
nerve-fibres.  Stimuli  act  especially,  and  most  easily  and  effectively, 
on  the  extremities  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

Each  point,  or  definite  part,  of  a  recipient  sensory  surface  is  inde- 
pendent in  its  action,  as  regnrds  all  other  points  or  parts;  and  so  there 
must  be  corresponding  points,  or  parts,  in  the  sensory  nervous  centre; 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  distinctness  of  local  impression,  on  which 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  the  accuracy  of  certain  sen- 
sations, for  example,  those  of  touch  and  sight,  and  also  the  power 
of  comparing  different,  or  repeated  similar  sensations.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  nerve-fibres,  in  their  course  from  the  sensory  organs 
to  the  great  nervous  centres,  is  supposed  to  account  for  this  indepen- 
dence, so  far  as  regards  the  internuncial  nerve-cords. 

Another  interesting  general  fact,  concerning  sensation,  is,  that  the 
mind,  L  e.,  the  mental  perception,  refers  sensations  not  to  the  senso- 
rial centre,  or  actual  seat  of  conscious  sensation,  but  either  to  the 
stimulated  part,  or  seat  of  the  primary  impression,  or  even  to  the 
outer  world.  Thus  the  prick  of  a  pin,  is  at  once  referred  to  the  skin, 
and  not  to  the  sensorial  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  where  the  sensation 
is  completed ;  and,  again,  the  impressions  which  produce  the  sensations 
of  taste  and  smell,  are  also  located  in  the  tongue  and  nose.  The  sen- 
sations belonging  to  hearing  and  sight,  are  likewise  not  felt  in  the 
brain,  and  only  appear  to  take  place  through  the  ear  and  eye;  but 
they  are  referred  exclusively,  to  their  external  causes,  outside  of,  and 
more  or  less  remote  from,  the  body.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  touchi 
taste,  and  smell,  are  excited  by  bodies  of  various  kinds,  whilst  hearing 
and  sight  are  stimulated,  each  by  one  special  agent.  The  reference 
of  sensations  to  the  peripheral  extremities  of  a  nerve,  even  though 
this  be  stimulated  in  its  trunk,  is  illustrated  by  the  tingling  of  the 
little  finger,  or  the  feeling  of  pins  and  needles,  when  the  ulnar  nerve 
is  struck,  or  compressed,  at  the  elbow,  or  funny  bone;  and  the  same 
phenomenon  is  observed  after  amputations  of  the  limbs,  when  sensa- 
tions are  felt,  as  it  is  expressed,  in  the  amputated  toes  or  finders, 
owing  to  irritation  in  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump.  This 
local  reference  of  the  sensations,  to  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  con- 
cerned, is  also  exemplified  in  the  phenomena  of  the  transference  and 
radiation  of  painful  sensations  (see  page  274). 

The  nature  of  some  sensations,  as  we  have  just  shown,  is  so  purely 
objective,  that  we  habitually  refer  them  entirely  to  the  outer  world, 
without  being  conscious  of  any  internal  or  local  changes  in  the  sensory 
apparatus ;  this  is  the  case  in  sight  and  hearing.  A  less  completely 
objective  sensation  is  that  of  pressure,  since  we  refer  it  to  a  part  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  to  its  external  cause.     Still  less  apparently  obj< 
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live  sensations  are  smell,  taste,  and  the  thermal  sense ;  for  these  arc 
referred  entirely  to  the  nose,  mouth,  and  heated  or  chilled  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  not  to  the  outer  world.  The  reference  of  these  three 
degrees  of  objective  sensations,  to  their  respective  external  causes,  is 
connected  with  different  mental  processes;  but,  in  all  cases,  an  infer- 
ence is  drawn,  that  they  depend  on  properties  of  external  objects  or 
forces.  Thus  an  agreeable  odor  is  a  property  of  the  rose,  and  a  green 
color  of  chlorophyll.  At  first,  however,  in  the  infant,  sensations  are 
not  associated  with  ideas,  or  related,  through  perception,  with  external 
objects;  but  the  mind,  by  some  innate  process,  soon  compares  sensa- 
tions, caused  by  such  objects,  with  those  which  arise  in  the  interior, 
and  learns  to  discriminate  them  from  the  latter,  and  so  to  distinguish 
the  objective  "self,"  from  the  outer  world.  The  recognition  of  the 
subjective  "  ego,**  is  a  still  higher  mental  act. 

Though  sensations  are,  in  the  normal  condition,  inseparably  linked 
with  consciousness,  they  may  be  unattended  to,  or  cease  to  be  regarded 
by  the  attentive  mind,  t.  «.,  by  the  mind  acting  in  the  state  called  at- 
tention; the  sensations  are  then  so  transitory,  that  they  have  been 
named,  though,  it  is  here  submitted,  erroneously,  uncons^iiouB  sensa- 
tionSy  a  concatenation  of  terms,  apparently  illogical,  and  contrary  to 
fact.  In  the  most  perfect  sensation,  the  whole  attention  must  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  sensory  impression. 

The  velocity  of  sensory  impressions,  in  their  paths  from  the  periph- 
eral organs  to  the  sensorial  nervous  centres,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned (page  223).  This  velocity  is  measurable,  but  so  rapid,  that, 
within  the  limits  of  the  body,  the  moment  of  sensation  practically 
coincides  with  the  moment  of  impression.  The  intensity  of  a  sensa- 
tion, is  proportional  to  that  of  its  exciting  cause,  the  state  of  the  sen- 
sorial apparatus  being  equal ;  but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any 
measurably  corresponding  strength,  in  the  sensations  produced;  as, 
for  example,  in  degrees  of  flavor,  or  shades  of  brightness.  The  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight,  however,  yield  us 
definite  measurements  of  space  and  time.  The  relative  acuteness  of 
sensation,  is  determined  by  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  feeblest 
stimuli,  or  stimuli  differing  but  very  slightly  in  intensity.  Weak 
stimuli  require  a  longer  period  of  action  than  strong  ones. 

The  apparent  duration  of  sensations,  varies  in  the  different  senses, 
and  is  also  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  nerves  concerned ;  thus,  the 
duration  of  impressions  photographed  on  the  retina,  is  sufficiently  long, 
to  enable  a  luminous  circle  to  be  produced  by  whirling  a  point  of  light 
through  the  air,  and  doubtless  explains  the  streaming  lights  seen  in 
artificial  fireworks,  and  the  track  of  light  which  a  meteor,  or  falling 
star,  leaves  behind  it;  but  the  duration  of  light  on  the  retina,  is  lim- 
ited, otherwise  one  set  of  images  would  habitually  blend  with  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  ones,  as  the  eye  shifted  its  direction.  Again,  the 
duration  of  auditory  impressions  is  undoubted,  but  not  practically  suf- 
ficient to  interfere  with  the  function  of  hearing.  The  impressions  of 
smell,  and  especially  those  of  taste,  are  more  durable,  probably,  how- 
ever, because  the  odorous  and  sapid  particles,  which  excite  them,  are 
not  removed,  but  continue  to  act  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
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nerves.  The  duration  of  sensory  impressions  on  the  skin,  depends 
chiefly,  on  the  length  of  time,  during  which  the  particular  stimulating 
body  has  been  applied  to  it ;  the  instantaneous  prick  of  a  pin  leaving 
an  evanescent  sensation,  whilst  the  longer  contact  of  the  same  body  is 
followed  by  a  more  lasting  effect.  Sensations  occurring  in  debilitated 
states  of  the  health,  or  in  weakened  conditions  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
nerves  and  nervous  centres,  are  more  durable  than  those  occurring  in 
the  healthy  state;  in  the  latter  case  the  nutrient  effort  of  the  nervous 
substance  more  quickly  restores  it  from  the  peculiar  condition  of 
change  produced  by  its  stimulation. 

After'Sensations^  more  or  less  distinct,  are  noticed  in  regard  to  all 
the  senses.  They  depend  on  the  persistence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
sensory  apparatus,  nerve,  or  sensorial  nervous  centre,  which  parts  are 
not  immediately  restored  to  a  condition  of  rest  or  equilibrium.  These 
after-effects  endure  longer  in  enfeebled  states  of  the  sensory  appa- 
ratus, or  in  debilitated  states  of  the  nervous  substance,  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  ocular  spectra^  which  remain  longer  on  the  retina  in 
persons  in  whom  that  part  of  the  eye  is  enfeebled  by  age  or  other 
causes.     Ocular  spectra  recur,  as  well  as  persist. 

Certain  sensations  are  accompanied  by  other  or  asBociated  sensa- 
tions. These  arise  either  from  simple  radiation  of  the  same  sensation, 
as  in  the  extension  of  a  luminous  impression  on  the  retina,  and  the 
diffusion  of  a  painful  sensation  through  inflamed  or  excited  nerves,  as 
in  neuralgia  of  the  face  from  toothache ;  or  from  the  excitation  of  a 
different  sensation,  as  when  a  cold  or  creeping  sensation  is  caused 
along  the  back,  or  the  teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  disagreeable  jarring 
sounds,  like  that  produced  by  drawing  a  slate  pencil  vertically  upon  a 
slate,  or  by  tearing  silk  or  calico. 

The  repetition^  if  moderate,  of  a  sensation,  has  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening the  power  of  the  sensory  organ,  nerve,  or  centre,  or  of  all  three 
parts.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  exercise  of  a  particular  sense,  as, 
e.  ^.,  of  the  eye  by  sailors,  of  the  ear  by  the  practised  musician,  of  taste 
;and  smell  by  wine-  and  tea-tasters,  and  of  the  sense  of  touch  by  watch- 
makers, silk- weavers,  and  others.  But  the  too  frequent  repetition  of 
Powerful  sensations  exhausts  part  of,  or  all  the  sensorial  apparatus. 
t  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  repetition  of  the  same  sen- 
sory impressions  may  strengthen  the  sensory  faculty,  it  at  the  same 
time  weakens  the  power  of  attention  to  such  sensations,  especially  if 
these  be  monotonous,  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  or  the  clack  of  a 
mill;  and  thus  persons  become  habituated  to  sounds,  and  also  to  con- 
tinued odors,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  without  attending  to 
or  perceiving  them. 

The  alternation  of  different  sensations,  or  of  sensory  impressions  of 
the  same  kind,  but  differing  in  degree,  is  a  most  effectual  mode  of 
educating  the  senses. 

Remarkable  individual  peculiarities,  quite  within  the  limits  of  health, 
are  observable  in  different  persons,  as  regards  their  respective  powers 
of  sensation.  Some  of  these  may  be  due  to  education,  training,  or 
habit ;  but  many  are  only  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  individual 
peculiarities  of  endowment.     For  example,  there  are  persons  unable 
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to  distinguish  certain  tones,  especially  the  various  intermediate  grada- 
tions between  two  musical  notes ;  there  are  also  persons,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  explain,  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  certain  colors,  and  are 
hence  named  color-blind  ;  and  instances  of  defective  smell  are  likewise 
met  with.  National  peculiarities  of  sensation  may  account  for  the 
love  of  certain  colors,  and  for  the  special  love  of  music,  noticeable  in 
different  peoples. 

Exaltations  of  sensation  occur  in  the  so-called  mesmeric,  somnam- 
bulistic, or  hypnotic  states ;  for  in  these  the  senses  of  temperature, 
touch  and  hearing  may  be  acutely  manifested. 

It  is  not  known  whether  such  peculiarities  and  exaltations  of  sensa- 
tion are  owing  to  modifications  in  the  recipient  surface  or  organ,  in 
the  internuncial  nerves,  or  in  the  sensorial  centres.  Probably,  in  the 
case  of  individual  or  national  peculiarities,  all  these  parts  are  modi- 
fied ;  but  in  the  so-called  mesmeric  exaltation  the  change  is  perhaps 
limited  to  the  sensorial  nervous  centres. 

Stupensions  of  sensation  may  be  produced  in  several  ways :  thus, 
the  topical  application  of  cold,  ether,  chloroform,  morphia,  or  other 
ansesthetic  agents  to  the  sensory  surface  or  organ,  may  suspend  sen- 
sation locally.  Pressure,  ligature,  disease,  or  division  of  the  inter- 
nuncial nerve,  may  also  interrupt  or  destroy  sensation.  Effusions  of 
blood,  softening,  or  other  morbid  changes  in  the  sensorial  nervous 
centre,  are  equally  fatal  to  the  sensory  functions.  Narcotics,  taken 
internally,  or  injected  under  the  skin,  and  chloroform  and  ether  in- 
haled through  the  lungs,  also  suspend  sensation  by  their  general  action. 
There  is  one  natural  mode  of  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  senses, 
which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  deep^  the  influence  of 
which  is  to  be  explained  by  its  effects,  not  on  the  sensorial  surface,  or 
the  conducting  nerve,  but  on  the  sensorial  nervous  centres  or  common 
sensorium.  It  is  said,  that  under  the  influence  of  sleep,  sight,  the 
most  acute  sense,  is  the  first  to  be  suspended,  then  taste  and  smell, 
next  hearing,  and  lastly,  touch. 

The  memory  cannot  recall  common  sensations,  nor,  except  rarely, 
the  sensations  proper  to  the  special  senses ;  but  it  can,  the  mental  per- 
ceptions produced  as  the  result  of  these. 

The  variety  of  sensations  manifested  by  man,  is  very  great,  and  the 
ordinary  subdivision  of  these,  into  common  sensation,  and  five  special 
senses,  viz.,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently or  scientifically  expresses  the  whole  range  of  our  bodily  sen- 
sations. In  such  a  classification,  the  sense  of  touch  is  recognized  as 
distinct  and  special,  though  more  often  regarded  as  a  simple  modifica- 
tion of  the  common  sensibility.  Again,  it  neglects  the  distinctive 
characters  of  certain  other  sensations,  by  including  them  under  the 
head  of  common  sensation,  especially  the  sense  of  temperature,  i,  e., 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  muscular  sense  or  the  sense  of  internal  effort 
and  resistance,  the  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  nausea,  satiety,  want 
of  breath,  fatigue,  and  exhaustion ;  and,  lastly,  the  feelings  which  ac- 
company certain  mental  states,  such  as  imaginary  sensations,  and  the 
peculiar  sensations  experienced  in  deep  emotions,  whether  pleasurable 
or  painful.     From  these  so-called  modifications  of  common  sensibility, 
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the  sensations  proper  to  the  muscular  Bystem  have  been  removed,  a 
treated  of  as  belonging  to  a  special  sense,  under  the  name  of  the  tiTtk 
tente.     The  researches  of  Schiff  and  Brown-S^quard  (page  271),  hat 
moreover,  led  those  physiologists  to  the  belief,  that  special  pMhs 
conduction  exist  in  the  spinal  cord,  for  the  sensations  of  touch,  temi>tr»M 
atare,  and  pain ;  so  that  perhups  the  true  tactile  sense  should  be  diit- 1 
tioguished  from  common  sensation,  to  which  pain  may  be  referred,  anA  J 
the  sense  of  temperature  from  both. 


Special  Sensation. 

The  causes  of  the  variety  of  sensations,  whether  common  or  special, 
are  very  obscure.  Common  sensation  is  the  basis  of  the  special  sen- 
sations, or  the  fundamental  type  of  sensibility.  Touch  is  plainly  ■ 
modification  of  it,  and,  in  this  general  view,  even  taste,  smell,  heai^ 
ing,  and  sight,  are  but  special  adaptations  of  a  common  sensory  fsc 
nlty.  The  organs  of  the  special  senses,  even  the  nose,  the  ear,  and 
the  eye.  are  formed  out  of  inverted  portions  of  the  common  snrfactf 
of  the  embryo,  which,  for  the  development  of  those  specially  coo-' 
structed  and  complex  organs,  undergo  peculiar  metamorphoses,  to- 
adapt  each  for  the  reception  and  tran»la(ion  of  its  proper  extern&l 
stimulus,  so  that  this  may  excite  the  energy  of  the  nerve  and  nervou 
centres.  Besides  the  special  recipient  apparatus,  however,  there  are 
special  internuncial  nerves,  and  special  sensorial  nervous  centre*. 
Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  these  nerves  have  special  endowments 
suit  them  for  their  respective  oflices,  and  that  the  nerve  centres  poew 
distinct  physiological  properties  or  modes  of  reaction  under  extorul- 
stimulation. 

The  special  susceptibility  of  each  sensorial  centre,  whether  of  that 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  or  taste,  is  said  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
internal  changes  in  these  centres,  may  produce  corresponding  sensa- 
tions, independently  of  the  co-operation  of  either  the  special  nerves 
or  recipient  apparatus.  In  cases  of  amaurosis,  or  loss  of  visual  power 
in  the  retina  or  nervous  expansion  of  the  eyeball,  luminous  spectrm 
have  been  excited  by  internal  causes;  and  galvanism,  applied  to  A 
person  deprived  of  one  eye,  has  been  known  to  cause  luminous  impreg- 
aions  on  the  blind  side.  But  to  these  facts,  it  may  be  objected,  thkt, 
in  the  6rst  cnsc,  the  recipient  organ  was  still  connected  with  the  brain, 
and  might  not  have  been  altogether  disorganized  ;  and  in  the  second 
case,  that  the  luminous  impressions  might  have  been  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  the  blind  side,  or  have  been  the  result  of  a  recurrent  action 
of  the  sound  eye.  A  common  internal  stimulus,  such  as  an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  nervous  centres,  is  frequently  known  to 
produce  ffashes  of  light,  noises,  or  odors,  according  to  the  scneorial 
centre  affected  ;  but  in  such  cases,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tbi 
parls  are  still  in  connection  with  their  respective  recipient  organa. 
This  is  also  the  case,  when  so-cnlled  ocular  spectra  are  seen,  some  of 
which  are  ao  definite  in  shape,  detail,  and  color,  as  to  resemble  cxterttftl 
objeclo.  or  persons,  familiar  to  the  subject  of  such  spectral  illusions, 
and,  indeed,  so  defined,  that  we  cunnot  conceive  of  their  production 
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amongst  the  nerve  cells  of  the  sensorial  centre,  but  must  refer  them 
to  the  preliminary  formation  of  definite  patterns  of  images  upon  the 
retinal  structure.  The  same  objection  may  be  made  to  instances  of 
the  sensation  of  light  being  caused  by  pressure  on  the  brain,  of  sparks, 
of  buzzing  or  other  noises,  and  of  creeping  sensations  in  the  skin, 
being  produced  by  narcotic  agents,  in  all  which  cases,  the  recipient 
organs  are  still  connected  with  the  sensorial  nervous  centres.  The  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  a  common  external  stimulus,  such  as  a  blow, 
pressure,  or  electrical  shocks,  to  the  various  sensory  organs,  all  of 
which  undoubtedly  produce  the  sensations  of  light  and  color  in  the 
eye,  loud  or  ringing  noises  in  the  ear,  a  salt  or  acid  taste  in  the  tongue, 
and  shock  or  pricking  in  the  skin,  are  open  to  the  same  objection.  As 
to  the  effects  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  trunks  of  the  gustatory,  olfac- 
tory, or  auditory  nerves,  by  electricity  or  mechanical  means,  nothing 
is  known;  direct  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  said  to  produce  not 

Eain  but  a  sensation  of  light ;  no  such  experiment,  however,  has  yet 
een  made,  after  the  complete  removal  of  both  eyeballs,  and  therefore, 
even  if  one  eye  had  been  removed,  some  recurrent  effects  may  have 
been  produced  through  the  retinal  elements  of  the  remaining  eye. 

The  existence  of  a  special  susceptibility  in  the  internuncial  nerves 
of  the  different  senses,  is  inferred  from  similar,  but  equally  defective, 
evidence  to  that  adduced  in  regard  to  the  supposed  distinct  endowments 
of  the  sensorial  centres.  It  has  even  been  assumed  that  they  possess 
not  only  a  special  irritability  as  regards  certain  heterologous  stimuli, 
but  special  qualities  which  can  generate,  under  ordinary  or  homologous 
stimulation,  peculiar  sensations  in  the  several  sensorial  centres :  but 
the  proofs  adduced  are  of  the  same  imperfect  character ;  and  some  dis- 
turbance or  altered  condition  of  the  recipient  apparatus  still  in  con- 
nection with  the  nerves,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  specific  reac- 
tion of  the  nerve  and  its  nervous  centre.  The  well-known  phenomenon 
of  sensations  referred  to  the  lost  toes  or  fingers,  after  amputation  of 
the  limbs,  presents  an  example  of  localized  sensation,  dependent  on 
irritation  of  a  nerve- trunk  ;  but  such  sensations  are  not  special,  or  such 
as  apparently  require  a  recipient  organ  to  excite  them.  They  resemble 
rather  the  sensation  of  pins  and  needles  in  the  little  finger,  produced 
by  a  blow  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  and  consist  of  modifica- 
tions of  pain  rather  than  of  definite  tactile  impressions,  or  impressions 
of  temperature,  such  as  can  only  be  produced  through  the  cutaneous 
organs. 

The  phenomena  of  special  sensation  and  its  varieties  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  without  assuming  the  existence  of  absolutely  distinct 
physiological  endowments  in  the  internuncial  nerves  and  nervous  cen- 
tres. The  conducting  and  recipient  powers  of  these  may  be  the  same 
or  fundamentally  alike ;  their  structure,  at  least,  presents  no  recog- 
nizable difference  sufficient  to  account  for  any  absolute  difference  of 
endowment ;  any  disturbance  in  their  molecular  constitution,  produced 
by  a  sensory  impression,  may  be  supposed  to  involve  the  same  vito- 
chemical  and  vito-physical  changes  in  the  substance  and  condition  of 
the  nervous  elements,  whether  characterized  by  oxidation,  heat,  or 
internal  motion;  these  changes  may  present  merely  correlated  differ- 
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ences  in  kindy  or  in  degree^  in  regard  to  each  sense ;  the  peculiarities 
or  different  degrees  of  these  changes  may  depend  on  the  difference  in 
the  external  stimuli  which,  in  the  case  of  each  special  sense,  are  able 
to  act  upon  the  nervous  substance ;  and  lastly,  the  object  of  the  spe- 
cialized recipient  surface  or  apparatus  in  each  sensory  organ,  the  anbf 
part  of  each  organ  of  sense  in  which  we  can  detect  most  manifest,  varied, 
and  singularly  adapted  structure  and  contrivance,  may  be  to  mediate 
between  the  special  stimulus  and  the  common  fundamental  nervous  en- 
dowment, to  translate  that  stimulus  into  nervous  energy,  and  so  to  ex- 
cite peculiar  modes  of  reaction  in  a  similar  nervous  substance.  When 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  conditions  or  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  nervous  substance  in  common  sensation  is  complete,  we  may  be 
able  to  explain  the  modifications  in  those  changes  or  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  special  sensation. 

All  sensations,  though  realized  through  the  mental  state  called  con- 
sciousness, which  is  beyond  our  means  of  inveBtigation^  depend  ultimately, 
as  objects  of  physiological  study,  on  certain  corporeal  states  or  changes 
in  the  sensorial  nervous  centres.  These  changes  or  states  are  produced, 
as  we  have  explained,  either  by  external  or  internal  stimuli ;  the  exter- 
nal stimuli  in  question  differ  remarkably  in  their  source  and  nature ; 
and  there  must  obviously  be  a  strict  correspondence  between  the  variety 
of  reactions  in  the  nervous  substance,  and  the  nature  of  these  stimuli. 
May  not,  therefore,  the  differences  presented  by  the  various  stimuli 
to  sensation  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  classifying  the  sensations 
themselves  ?  Thus  the  external  stimuli  produce  distinct  impressions  cor- 
responding to  the  sensations  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  the  tactile 
sense,  and  the  sense  of  temperature,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
distinct  senses.  Sight  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  light  and  color; 
the  sense  of  temperature  conveys  to  us  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  heat;  and  these  two  senses  would  seem  to  have  a  certain  natural  al- 
liance with  each  other.  Again,  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  also 
allied.  Lastly,  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  we  shall  immediately  show,  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  touch.  All  the  senses  are  excitable  by  the 
electric  energy. 

These  six  special  senses  may,  according  to  this  view,  be  arranged 
in  three  groups,  each  containing  two  related  or  coupled  senses.  The 
first  group  consists  of  two  molar  or  dynamical  senses,  viz.,  touch  and 
hearing,  the  senses  of  matter  in  contact  and  of  matter  in  motion^  or  the 
tactile  and  acoustic  senses ;  the  former  reveals  to  us  the  presence  of 
matter  itself  by  the  pressure  of  substance  against  substance,  whilst  the 
latter  conveys  to  us  the  effects  produced  by  particles  of  matter  under- 
going motions  which  cause  the  phenomenon  of  sound.  The  second 
group  is  chemical^  and  includes  taste  and  smelly  the  former  acting  dia- 
lyticallyy  the  latter  perhaps  catalytically.  Both  depend  on  chemical 
reactions,  which  take  place  in  the  extremities  of  their  respective  nerves, 
and  are  allied  by  the  common  property  of  recognizing  those  forms  of 
molecular  motion  which  occur  in  acts  of  chemical  combination  or  de- 
composition. Taste,  however,  requires  as  one  of  its  conditions  the 
dialytic  penetration  of  a  chemical  substance  in  solution,  through  the 
soft  tissues  to  the  extremities  of  the  gustatory  nerves;  whilst  smell 
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appears  to  require  the  concurrence  of  a  catalytic  act  ^f  chemical  com- 
bination, between  oxygen,  or  some  other  agent,  and  the  odorous  mat- 
ter, at  the  surface  of  the  olfactory  membrane,  to  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  describe,  certain  pointed  appendages  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
actually  reach.  Lastly  in  the  third  group  are  contained  the  themiie 
and  the  photic  senses,  which  convey  to  us  the  effects  of  those  further 
kinds  of  undulatory  movements,  occurring  between  the  molecules  and 
supposed  intermoleetilar  ether,  or  in  the  intermolecular  ether  itself 
(or  in  the  centres  and  periphery  of  those  spheres  of  force,  of  which 
matter,  by  some,  is  supposed  to  consist),  upon  which  the  phenomena 
of  heat  and  light  are  believed  to  depend, — movements  and  phenomena 
so  far  related,  that,  though  heat  may  be  manifested  to  us  without  light, 
and  light  without  heat,  yet  heat  of  a  certain  intensity  is  always  accom- 
panied by  luminosity.  These  two  senses  we  might  group  together  as 
the  etheric  senses.     So  regarded,  the  six  senses  may  be  thus  arranged : 


Molar  or  D3mamical  senses, 


( Tactile— Touch. 
Acoustic — Hearing. 


Molecular  or  Chemical  senses,    .        .    j  CatSjt^mdl. 
Intermolecular  or  Etheric  senses,       .    |  phoUc— SiJht?^™*"^' 

By  means  of  these  senses,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  matter  and 
energy  of  external  nature  is  obtained,  and  all  our  psychical  faculties 
are  called  into  action.  In  the  absence  of  the  most  important  senses, 
indeed,  man  sinks  intellectually  below  many  animals.  These  six  senses 
necessarily  correspond  with  those  properties  and  actions,  physical, 
chemical,  and  material,  of  the  world  around  us,  which  are  cognizable 
by  us,  and  the  effects  of  which,  communicated  to  special  recipient  sur- 
faces, must  produce,  through  special  mediating  and  translating  appa- 
ratus, corresponding  changes  in  the  nervous  substance.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  all  the  energic  phenomena  or  manifestations 
of  force  in  nature,  are  correlated,  or,  as  it  were,  capable  of  transform- 
ation into  each  other:  mechanical  motion  producing  heat;  heat,  chem- 
ical action ;  both,  in  their  turn,  light,  and  so  on ;  so  that,  according 
to  this  view,  the  photic,  thermic,  chemical,  and  mechanical  stimuli  in 
nature,  are  all  correlated.  In  the  same  way,  is  it  not  probable  that, 
to  receive,  react  against,  and  feel  these  various  forms  of  correlated 
stimuli,  there  may  exist  in  the  nervous  system  but  one  common  func- 
tional excitability,  or  one  common  and  essential  nervous  energy,  to 
be  excited  by  these  stimuli;  and  if  all  active  physical  effects  are  to  be 
traced  to  different  modes  of  motion,  in  the  n^olecules  or  intermolecular 
ether,  in  external,  dead,  nan-nervous  matter,  may  not  all  nervous 
action,  concerned  in  sensation,  likewise  depend  upon  different  molecu- 
lar and  intermolecular  modes  of  reaction,  in  internal,  living,  nervous 
matter? 

On  this,  or  some  similar  view,  of  a  harmony  between  the  physical 
phenomena  of  external  nature  and  the  nervous  reactions  excited  within 
the  sensorium,  can  we  alone  believe  in,  or  explain  the  possibility  of 
our  attaining  accuracy  and  fixedness  of  knowledge  concerning  external 
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objects  and  phenomena;  for  without  such  internal  and  external  corre- 
spondences, no  real  knowledge  would  be  possible,  and  certainly  no  com- 
munity of  knowledge,  ideas,  or  thought,  between  different  individuals 
or  generations,  could  exist. 

Concerning  the  completeness  of  the  human  senses,  in  regard  to  ex- 
ternal nature,  no  certainty  can  ever  be  attained;  for,  if  there  be  agen- 
cies in  nature,  other  than  those  which  now  produce  sensations  within 
us,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  their  existence,  unless  our  organiiation 
were  so  changed  as  to  enable  us  to  perceive  them.  It  is,  however,  as 
unphilosophical  to  suggest  a  limit  to  the  number  of  modes  of  action  of 
the  common  force  of  nature,  as  it  is  to  assume  the  existence  of  such 
modes  as  we  cannot  possibly  establish  by  proof;  for  we  cannot  deny 
the  existence  of  other  modes  of  action  of  the  force  of  nature,  which 
may  be  unperceived  only  because  they  are  imperceptible  to  us.  But 
the  mind  naturally  inclines  to  a  belief  in  a  certain  completenes  in  the 
series  of  our  senses,  and  in  the  harmony  established  between  them  and 
the  modes  of  action  of  the  common  energy  of  external  nature.  More- 
over, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nervous  energy  manifested 
in  nervous  reaction,  is  itself  correlated  with  that  common  force. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  possession  of  arlclitimial  external  senses 
by  animals  (for  no  one  believes  them  to  possess  additional  internal  senses),  it 
may  be  stated  that  this  is^  question  beyond  our  means  of  investigation.  How- 
ever, as  a  conclusion,  based  on  general  considerations,  Man,  being  undeniably 
the  most  highly  organized  creature  on  the  earth,  it  is  highly  improbable  i\aA 
the  nervous  systems  of  any  of  the  animals  lower  than  himself,  are  endowed 
with  si)ecial  sensorial  powers,  enabling  them  to  recognize  modes  of  action  of 
the  common  force  of  nature,  which  pass  undetected  by  him,  because  they  are 
inoperative  upon  his  sensorial  nervous  substance.  Man  probably  is  endowed 
with  every  kind  of  sensation  possessed  bv  animals,  thoiwi  each  special  sense 
may,  in  certain  animals,  be  more  highly  developed.  In  the  warm-blooded 
yertel)rata,  the  same  senses  undoubtedly  exist  as  in  Man,  though  modified  in 
acuteness  in  different  instances.  In  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  especially  in 
Amphibia  and  Fishes,  the  low  temperature  of  the  body  would  seem  incom- 
patible with  so  high  a  grade  of  sensibility  as  exists  in  tfie  warm-blooded  spe- 
cies, unless,  indeed,  their  nervous  sul)8tance  be  differently  endowed.  The  m- 
fluence  of  a  low  tenii)erature  is  probably  more  felt  in  regard  to  conunon  sen- 
sibility, touch,  taste,  and  smell,  than  in  hearing  and  sight,  which,  so  tar  as 
the  structure  of  their  recipient  organs,  the  ear  and  the  eye,  will  permit,  may 
be  very  acute  in  these  animals.  Still  lower  in  the  animal  series,  as  in  tlie 
aquatic  Mollusca,  the  similaritv  of  tem]X!rature  between  the  body  and  the  ex- 
ternal medium,  and  the  simplincation  of  the  sensory  apparatus,  are  doubtless 
associated  with  a  further  diminution  of  activity  in  the  nmction  of  aensation. 
In  the  Molluscoida,  special  sensation  is  probably  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
common  sensibility.  In  the  Annulose  animals,  those  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  comparatively  high,  viz.,  the  Insects,  prol>ably  enjoy,  not  only  greater 
special  sensilnlity,  i)articularly  a^^  regards  sight,  but  also  a  more  acute  common 
sensibility  than  the  colder  aquatic  Annulosii,  such  as  the  Crustacea  and  Annel- 
ida. In  thesci  animals,  movements  excited  by  external  irritation  by  no  means 
imply  the  acuteness  of  sensibility  which  is  generally  su[)posed.  In  the  Annu- 
loid  animals,  and  also  in  the  Coelenterata,  special  sensibility  can  only  be  fieeWy 
manifested  by  those  few  species  whi(;h  possess  simple  ocular  spots,  and  the  so- 
called  auditory  sacs ;  whilst  their  common  sensibility  must  be  extremely  feeble. 
In  the  Protozoa,  sensilnlity  to  light,  or  the  warmth  which  accompanies  it,  is 
noticeable  in  the  Infusoria ;  but  in  regard  to  any  other  sensation  there  is  no 
distinct  evidence  of  its  presenci*  in  these  the  lowest  animals. 

lu  conclusion,  it  may  be  added,  that  in  no  animal  are  actions  or  movements 
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observed  which  require  for  their  explanation  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  any  additional  sense ;  so  that,  not  only  are  we  unahle,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  to  prove  the  existence  of  additional  senses  in  animals,  hut  their  beha- 
vior does  not  justify  the  inference  that  such  senses  are  present  in  them. 

The  utility  of  each  sense  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  numerous 
qualitative  sensations  which  we  are  enabled  to  experience  through  it ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  almost  endless  distinctions  of  light  and 
shadow,  color  and  hue,  force,  pitch  and  timbre  of  sound,  and  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  odors  and  tastes.  The  qualities  of  sensation  per- 
ceived through  the  same  sense  are,  indeed,  most  diverse.  The  causes 
of  the  qualitative  differences  of  color  and  of  sound  are  closely  related, 
being,  in  both,  dependent  on  definite  numerical  relations  between  the 
numbers  of  the  luminous  or  sonorous  undulations;  but,  as  regards 
smell  and  taste,  no  such  relations  have  yet  been  established. 

Pain. 

When  any  of  these  external  senses,  or  senses  responding  to  external 
causes,  are  unduly  excited  by  their  proper  stimuli  highly  intensified, 
pain  is  the  result,  as  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  gazing  at  the  sun,  or  at 
any  other  extremely  vivid  light,  especially  if  long  continued,  and  also 
by  the  effects  of  shrill,  loud,  and  grating  noises ;  but  the  pain,  in  each 
of  these  cases,  is  peculiar.  That  which  is  caused  by  acrid  smells,  very 
pungent  tastes,  the  action  of  irritants  on  the  naked  cutis  after  blisters, 
the  pressure  of  sharp  points  or  heavy  weights,  and  by  bodies  in  rapid 
motion,  in  the  organs  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  is  due  to  excessive 
stimulation  of  the  common  sensibility.  The  occurrence  of  pain  from 
the  over-excitement  of  the  special  senses,  indicates  their  relation  to 
this  common  sensibility.  It  is  said,  however,  that  powerful  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  no  pain,  but  intense  luminous  sen- 
sations ;  this  is  probably  dependent  on  the  still  existing  connection  of 
the  nerve  with  at  least  one  eyeball.  But  it  is  the  common  sensibility 
which  is  ordinarily  excited  in  the  feeling  of  pain.  Such  pain  is  not 
merely  an  intensified  normal  sensation,  for  very  hot  bodies  cause  a 
painful,  and  not  an  exalted  thermal  sensation.  The  common  sensi- 
bility is  also  actively  concerned  in  those  various  sensations  which  in- 
form us  of  the  conditions  of  the  nervous  centres,  produced,  not  by  ex- 
ternal stimuli,  giving  us  a  knowledge  of  external  objects  and  forces, 
but  by  internal  states  of  the  organism ;  for  these  so-called  internal 
sensationSy  some  of  which  are  pleasurable  and  some  painful,  seem  to 
be  distinct  modifications  of  common  sensation. 

Internal  or  Corporeal  Sensations. 

These  internal  sensations^  though  dependent,  as  just  stated,  on  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system,  are,  like  the  external  sensations,  usually 
referred  to  special  seats,  that  is,  to  certain  tissues  or  organs  of  the 
body,  and  hence  may  be  called  corporeal.  Some  are  referred  to  the 
organs  of  animal  life,  and  others  to  the  organs  of  vegetative  life. 

Of  the  former,  the  muscular  sensations  are  the  most  important ;  the 
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sensation  of  resistance  within  the  joints,  is  also  very  evident.  The  in- 
ternal sensations  proper  to  the  states  of  the  nervous  system,  or  the 
nervous  internal  sensations,  are  those  of  pain  generally,  especially  of 
neuralgic  pains,  sensations  of  vertigo,  torpor,  drowsiness,  mental  fatigue, 
nervous  exhaustion  or  shock,  and  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep. 

The  muscular  sensations  are  those  of  uncomfortableness,  restless- 
ness, muscular  languor,  fuintness,  lassitude,  heaviness,  fatigue,  weari- 
ness, as  shown  in  the  heavy  falling  eyelids  and  bodily  exhaustion 
which  precede  sleep,  intermittent  spasm  and  cramp,  ana  the  feelings 
of  general  health,  buoyancy,  bodily  energy,  and  capacity  for  corpo- 
real  work.  It  is  also  by  a  similar  class  of  sensations,  which,  less 
vague  in  their  seat,  are  known  under  the  collective  name  of  the  mus- 
cular sense,  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  degree  of  eifort  made,  or 
of  the  resistance  met  with  and  overcome,  in  regulating  the  amount  of 
force  employed  in  all  the  muscular  movements  of  the  body,  such  as 
lifting  or  moving  weights,  resisting  external  forces,  balancing  the 
body  in  walking,  moving  the  arms  in  the  performance  of  prehensile 
and  manipulative  acts,  and  exercising  the  organs  of  voice  and  speech. 
When  this  sense  is  lost  in  certain  muscles,  their  actions  can  no  longer 
be  regulated,  or  even  commanded,  except  through  the  agency  of  the 
sight  (page  287).  On  board  a  ship  in  a  rolling  sea,  the  muscular  aense 
is  called  into  unusual  activity  to  neutralize  the  eifect  of  the  motions  of 
the  vessel,  which  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  body;  on  returning 
to  land,  the  compensatory  movements  rendered  necessary  at  sea,  con- 
tinue for  a  time. 

To  this  sense,  moreover,  we  owe  our  feeling  of  the  stability  of  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  in  sitting  or  in  standing ;  when  it  is  wanting,  vertigo 
or  giddiness  ensues,  caused  by  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  and 
accompanied  by  staggering  efforts  at  recovery  of  position,  or  by  fall- 
ing. Vertigo  may  be  produced  by  rapid  rotatory  movements  of  the 
body,  whether  active  or  passive ;  also  by  the  long  maintenance  of  the 
horizontal  posture,  by  various  diseases,  by  injuries  of  the  head«  and  by 
many  medicinal  agents.  Though  manifested  by,  and  referred  to,  mus- 
cular actions,  its  real  cause  is  some  disturbance  in  the  nervous  centres, 
which  govern  and  co-ordinate  these  movements. 

Our  notions  of  space  and  distance,  are  also  derived,  or  deduced  u 
inferences,  from  the  exercise  of  the  muscular  sense,  which  enables  ns 
to  determine  the  precise  position  of  the  body,  when  at  rest,  or  io 
motion  through  space.     The  relative  positions  of  external  bodies, 
whether  these  be  at  rest  or  in  motion,  are  also  determined  by  refe^ 
ence  to  the  fixed  or  movable  state  of  our  own  bodies.     If  we  are  at 
rest,  moving  objects  appear  to  us  to  move,  and  stationary  ones  to  be 
fixed.     But  if,  being  at  rest,  we  imagine  ourselves,  through  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  muscular  sense,  to  be  in  motion,  or  if  we  perform  ir- 
regular and  erroneously  estimated  movements,  then  external  objects 
seem  to  move  accordingly ;  on  the  contrary,  the  movements  of  out- 
ward objects  may,  after  a  time,  seem  to  depend  on  motion  in  our  own 
bodies.     In  the  former  case,  we  refer  a  bodily  condition  of  movement 
to  the  outer  world ;  in  the  latter,  movements  in  the  outer  world  aw 
referred  to  a  supposed  bodily  condition.     In  this  latter  case,  giddiness 
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may  be  produced,  even  after  the  eyes  are  closed.  This  state,  which 
18  known  as  secondary  vertigo^  may  be  produce*!  by  steadfastly  looking 
at  quickly  movine  objects,  by  after-impressions  caused  by  moring  ob^ 
jects,  by  looking  down  from  great  heights,  and  by  rapid  unusual  move- 
ments of  the  body.  Rotatory  movements  will  produce  vertigo,  even 
though  the  eyes  be  closed. 

Lastly,  to  the  muscular  sense,  combined  with  certain  feelinss  of 
pressure  and  strain  about  the  joints,  seated  probably  in  the  ends  of 
the  bones  which  support  the  cartilages,  and  in  the  ligaments  which 
tie  the  bones  together,  we  are  indebted  for  our  notions  of  resistance 
and  of  weight;  these,  however,  are  not  the  results  of  a  simple  sen- 
sation, but  of  inferences  drawn  from  the  perception  of  the  effects  of 
gravity  and  force.  The  muscular  sense  appears  to  be  keenly  exalted 
in  somnambulists,  as  well  as  the  power  of  muscular  combination  and  con- 
trol. It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  special  sensorial  centre  of  this 
muscular  sense  is  in  the  cerebellum  (page  290).  This,  however,  seems 
improbable,  for  when  it  is  lost  in  any  particular  muscle  or  muscles, 
the  common  sensibility  disappears  with  it ;  hence,  it  has  been  regarded 
as  only  a  modification  of  this  common  sensibility. 

The  internal  sensations  dependent  on  states  of  the  organs  of  vege- 
iative  life,  are  exceedingly  varied,  in  accordance  with  the  number  and 
variety  of  those  organs  themselves.  Many  of  them  must  be  produced 
by  impressions  made  on  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  or  of  branches  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  these  in  their  distribution.  They  are  chiefly  referable 
either  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  organs  of  circulation,  or  the  respi- 
ratory organs. 

The  internal  sensations  connected  with  the  digestive  system^  are 
thirst,  hunger,  satiety,  and  nausea.  Thirst  is  principally  a  local  sen- 
sation, being  chiefly  referred  to  part  of  the  tongue  and  palate ;  but  it 
is  evidently  dependent  upon  a  general  state,  for  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  mere  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  This  latter 
condition,  which  is  produced  by  sleeping  with  the  mouth  open,  is 
quickly  relieved  by  shutting  it,  or,  at  most,  by  merely  moistening  the 
mouth  with  water,  and  immediately  emptying  that  cavity.  True  thirst 
is  not  so  relieved,  but  only  by  copious  drinking,  or  by  continual  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  water,  even  though  this  be  salt.  The  general 
condition  on  which  thirst  immediately  depends  appears  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  water  in  the  blood ;  and  as  the  blood  is  the  source  of  all  the 
secretions,  these  are  evervwhere  diminished,  and  those  of  the  fauces  and 
mouth  are  necessarily  deficient.  An  additional  cause  of  dryness  in 
the  throat  especially,  is,  that  its  surface  is  momentarily  exposed  to 
evaporation  in  the  respiratory  act,  so  that  thirst  is  consequently  local- 
ized in  the  fauces.  The  sense  of  dryness  of  those  parts  is  communi- 
cated to  the  sensorium  by  impressions  conveyed  along  the  fifth,  the 
glossopharyngeal,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  two  latter  of 
which  are  probably  more  sensitive  than  other  nerves  to  the  condition 
of  dryness.  Not  only  the  want  of  water  in  the  blood  produces  this 
feeling,  but  the  excess  of  saline  matter  will  likewise  cause  it,  as  is  no- 
ticed after  taking  much  common  salt  with  the  food,  drinking  salt 


w»t*rr.  hz  'fevpfi  takinj  -in-s^r-U  of  neatral  Tegetable  salts,  sucli  u 
li^i'ilitz  [/^^w'lers.  I:  :•?  a!*o  pr'.-iiaced  bv  hoi  condiments,  and  by  strong 
%\nh\i**\\':  b«rv*:r»g*r'«.  I:  i^  ptn'.fmlsrlj  and  diftressingly  noticeable  in 
C'&M;i!  of  iit:UiOrrh^pt  aft^r  gaii^bo:  voiin*ij  or  other  extensive  injuries, 
ari'i  in  all  caHEr«  of  fe^er.  The  intense  thirst  experienced  by  ship- 
wnrcked  '^a'lor-.  an-l  bv  cr.minals  •ubjt^te*!  to  the  torture  of  thirst, ia 
accorij[/4ri;<:-l  bv  burning  pains  and  ^offerings,  more  difficult  to  bear 
evf.'n  ihati  'ho^r  induce<i  by  prolonged  starvation,  and  ending  in  de- 
lirium ari'l  mania.  Thiriit  is  more  immediately  and  successfally 
quench^;'!  bv  water  than  bv  anv  other  fluid.  It  is  water  which  the 
HVMtcru  absorb*  from  the  blood,  in  thirst,  the  tissues,  as  well  as  the 
secretions,  requiring  it ;  and  the  introduction  or  imbibition  of  this  fluid 
is  the  natural  remedy  for  this  sensation. 

The  Fensations  of  appetite  and  hunger^  the  former  of  which  is  pleas- 
ant, and  the  latter  painful,  are  by  some  regarded  as  chiefly  muscular 
sensations.     They  are  referred  to  the  stomach,  in  the  same  way  u 
thirst  is  referre<l  to  the  mouth  ;  but,  like  the  latter  sensation,  thej 
would  seem  to  depend  on  a  general  condition  of  the  system,  and  per- 
haps essentially  on  some  state  of  the  blood.     The  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion are  said  to  participate  in  the  sensation  of  appetite;  and  a  flow  of 
saliva  is  excited  by  it.     It  may  be  supposed  that  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  convey  the  sensations  proper  to  that  state  of  the  system  in- 
duced by  fasting,  more  readily  than  the  nerves  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body.     Several  theories  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the  gnaw- 
ing feeling  of  hunger,  which  is  even  more  decidedly  felt  in  the  stomach 
than  appetite.    Some  physiologists,  offering  a  mechanical  explanation, 
have  thought  that  it  is  owing  to  the  rubbing  together  of  the  aides  of 
the  empty  stomach ;  but  this  explanation  is  opposed  to  the  facts,  that 
the  stomach  may  be  empty  without  hunger  being  felt,  and  that,  in  the 
fasting  condition,  when  hunger  is  experienced,  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
arc  (|uiesccitt.     As  a  chemical  theory  of  the  cause  of  hanger,  it  hai 
been  su*!gested,  that  it  depends  on  irritation  excited  by  unused  gastric 
juice ;  but  no  gastric  juice  is  secreted  during  fasting.    A  physiological 
explanation  consists  in  supposing  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  owing 
to  a  turgescence  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach ;  but  this  membrane  is  pale  when  the  stomach  is  emptT; 
indeed,  the  secretion   of  gastric  juice  takes  place  rapidly,  and  the 
membrane  then  suddenly  becomes  red.     That  the  sensation  of  hunger 
depends  partly  on  some  condition  of  the  stomach  itself,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  it  may  be  allayed  by  the  introduction  into  that  cavity  of 
ulniost,  or  perfectly  indigestible  substances,  such  as  sawdust,  or  clay; 
even  when  the  stomach  is  filled  with  digestible  substances,  the  feelinf 
of  hunger  is  relieved  before  any  material  quantity  of  digested  food 
can  have  been  absorbed.    Hunger  is  not,  however,  so  speedily  relieved 
as  thirst.     On  the  other  hand,  that  it  depends  mainly  on  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  system,  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  injecting  ni- 
trient   substances,  in   the  form  of  enemata,  or  into  the  blood  itself, 
either  of  which  is  followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  feeling  of  hunger. 
The  nerves  distributed  to  the  stomach,  which  are  concerned  in  this 
sensation,  must  either  be  derived  from  the  pneumogastriCi  or  from  the 
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sympathetic  nerve;  but  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  contains 
fibres  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  sense  of  hunger,  as  manifested  by  the  desire  of  animals  for  food, 
is  not  permanently  destroyed,  but  merely  diminished,  after  division  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  (Reid  and  Bernard) ;  but  whether  the  per- 
sistence of  hunger  is  owing  to  the  subsequent  reunion  of  those  nerves, 
or  to  the  action  of  the  still  uninjured  sympathetic  branches,  is  not 
known.  The  sensation  of  satiety  is  said  to  persist  in  animals,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  conduct,  even  after  division  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves ;  but  the  experiments  on  this  point  are  not  satisfactory.  The 
final  cause  of  the  sensation  of  hunger,  not  only  in  animals,  but  in 
man,  is  to  impel  them  to  seek  for  the  food  absolutely  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life ;  and  indirectly,  hunger  may  be  said  to  stimulate  men,  in  an 
uncivilized  state,  to  the  chase,  or  to  mutual  conflict,  and,  in  civilized 
society,  to  the  exercise  of  their  intellect  and  bodies  in  industrial  and 
other  occupations. 

The  progress  from  fasting  to  starvation,  is  at  first  accompanied  by 
an  exaggeration  of  the  sensation  of  hunger  to  a  ravenous  craving 
after  food;  but  after  a  time,  if  unsatisfied,  this  sensation  passes  off,  a 
condition  of  indifference  to  food  supervenes,  and  no  further  sensation 
of  appetite  is  experienced,  extreme  prostration  and  diminution  of  sen- 
sibility setting  in,  and  ending  in  delirium  and  death. 

Another  sensation,  chiefly  referred  to  the  stomach,  is  that  of  nausea, 
which,  however,  is  often  accompanied  by  distressing  sensations  about 
the  pharynx  and  palate,  and  by  general  sensations  of  depression',  sink- 
ing at  the  precordia  or  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a  lowering  of  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  said  to  be  a  muscular  sensation  (Weber),  though  formerly 
it  was  regarded  as  a  modified  gustatory  sensation.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced in  many  ways,  as,  by  irritation  of  the  stomach,  indigestion, 
improper  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  or  drink,  or  by  emetic  medi- 
cines introduced  either  into  the  stomach,  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  injected  beneath  the  skin,  so  that  they  can  be 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  or  even  by  the  injection  of  such  substances 
directly  into  the  bloodvessels.  Nausea  may  also  be  induced  through 
the  nervous  system,  as  a  reflex  phenomenon,  by  tickling  the  fauces, 
or  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  (through  its  action  on  the  brain), 
by  odors  or  tastes,  by  the  motion  of  vessels  at  sea,  by  severe  pain, 
by  concussion  or  diseases  of  the  brain,  by  conditions  of  the  blood  in 
the  early  stages  of  fever,  by  the  sympathetic  effect  of  various  diseases, 
by  general  shock  from  severe  injuries,  especially  from  blows  over  the 
great  solar  plexus,  and  even  by  mental  causes.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  this  sensation  of  nausea,  or  sickness,  though  referred  to  the 
stomach,  must  depend,  sometimes,  at  least,  upon  general  conditions  of 
the  system.  The  movement  excited  by  the  condition  of  nausea  or 
sickness,  named  vomiting,  will  be  mentioned  after  the  description  of 
the  movements  of  the  stomach,  in  the  Section  on  Digestion. 

The  internal  sensations  associated  with  the  circulating  system,  are 
fewer  than  those  connected  with  the  digestive  organs,  at  least  in  a 
state  of  health,  in  which  not  even  the  powerful  and  incessant  action 
of  the  heart  is  perceived  by  the  mind.     Were  it  otherwise,  the  amount 
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of  nttention  given  by  the  raind  to  sach  internal  sensations.  wonM  oo-' 
cupy  it,  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  perception  of  external  phenomena. 
In  weak  conditions  of  health,  in  sudden  excitement,  and  in  certain 
diseases,  however,  the  sensation  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  not  dd- 
common.  The  seiisiition  of  fluttering  at  the  pit  of  the  stomnch  ta 
usually  not  cardiac,  but  either  diaphragmatic  or  gastric.  HearlburU 
is  also  erroneously  named;  for  it  is  a  gastric  sensation,  rfepemlent  on 
the  accumulation  of  acid,  or  other  acrid  fluid  in  the  stomach.  In  raor-- 
bid  conditions,  actuii]  pain  is  felt  in  the  heart;  nnd,  in  mentnl  siat«l^ 
a  sense  of  weiiriness  is  referred  to  that  region.  Morbid  sensations  of 
hent  or  chilliness  along  the  veins,  or  in  the  blood,  as  such  feclinf^  are' 
termed,  are  probably  owing  to  conditions,  not  of  the  vessels  or  blool,' 
but  of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  especially  of  those  of  the  skio. 

Of  the  internal  sensations  connected  with  the  respiratory  organx,  bj, 
far  the  most  powerful  is  that  known  under  the  nnme  of  the  feeling  ox^ 
want  of  breath.  It  is  this  which  creates  nn  irresistible  deaire>  to  inhale^ 
air,  and  an  uncontrollable  involuntary  effort  to  inspire.  Its  final 
cause  is  undoubtedly  to  mniutain  life,  which  is  so  immeiliately  de^wit- 
dent  upon  the  continuance  of  the  respiratory  function.  It  is  difiicolt 
to  determine  the  precise  seat  to  which  this  sensation  is  referred;  but 
it  is  chiefly  located  in  the  larynx  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  throat, 
and  also  in  the  nnterior  part  of  the  chest  and  precordia,  opposite  the 
level  of  the  diaphragm;  it  is  probably,  in  great  part,  a  muaculiir  sen- 
sation. Its  cause  is,  however,  general,  and  perhaps  depends  on  thtf 
presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  whish* 
reaching  the  nervous  centres  concerned  in  receiving  impressions  from, 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  governing  the  respiratory  movenienia, 
at  once  excites  the  sensation  of  distress,  and  the  involuntary  impulse 
to  inspire,  which  is  best  calculated  to  relieve  it.  The  sensation  of' 
want  of  hreiith  is  named  apncen.  Difficulty  of  breathing  is  natned' 
dt/spnisa,  an  embarrassing  sensation  also  referred  to  the  larynx,  throRti 
and  chest.  These  conditions  maybe  prodiiceil  by  diminution  in  th« 
numbi-r  and  depth  of  the  respirnlions,  by  breathing  a  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere, by  obstacles  to  the  iiiiroduction  of  fresh  air  into  the  lungs,  ai 
in  asthmii  and  oedema  of  the  larynx,  by  diminution  of  the  respiraiorjr 
surface,  as  the  result  of  disease,  and  by  defective  action  of  the  bloutl 
as  a  conveyer  of  oxygen. 

With  regard  to  the  muscular  sensations  of  the  contractile  organs' 
employed  in  the  functions  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  respiratinn, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  reipiratori/  mii»cle»,  although  they  are  iden>' 
tical  in  structure  with  thereat  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  are  theni"! 
selves  subject  to  the  will,  and,  though  they  are  constantly  in  actioa' 
during  the  whole  of  life,  yet  do  not  habitually,  and  in  kealthy  con-' 
diltons,  ciuivey  the  sense  of  fiitigue  to  the  mind.  As  regards  th« 
heart,  no  direct  sense  of  fatigue  in  its  muscular  walls  is  experienced. 
So,  also,  the  movements  of  the  stomach  nnd  intestines  are  usnally  un- 
pcrceived.  In  inflammation  of  any  of  the  parts  just  considered,  aa  of 
the  intercostal  muscles,  the  diaphragm,  the  heart,  and  the  alimentary 
oanal,  acute  pain,  spasm,  or  cramp,  is  not  uncommon. 

The  organs  of  vegetative  life  are,  it  wuuld  seem,  in  health,  possessed 
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of  little  or  no  sensibility ;  but  when  irritated,  inflamed,  or  organically 
diseased,  they  become  more  or  less  acutely  sensitive;  just  as  the 
common  sensibility,  and  even  the  special  sensibility,  manifested  by 
the  organs  of  animal  life,  may,  when  unduly  exalted,  give  rise  to  pain. 
Pain  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  sensibility ;  and  almost  every 
tissue  or  organ,  when  inflamed,  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  pain.  Painful 
sensations,  however,  are  frequently  not  precise.  They  are  often  er- 
roneously localized,  especially  in  cases  6f  diseases  of  parts  not  ordi- 
narily sensitive.  The  radiation  of  severe  pains  is  a  familiar  fact,  and 
the  irradiated  pains  are  often  more  severe  than  those  in  the  seat  of  the 
primary  irritation ;  for  the  latter  may  even  cease  from  exhaustion  of 
the  nerves.  Pain  also  renders  nerves  incapable  of  reaction  under 
normal  stimuli. 

Pain  is  as  old  in  the  world  as  the  existence  of  a  sensory  nervous 
apparatus.  The  gift  of  sensibility  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
liability  to  pain.  The  tension  of  the  nervous  energy  connected  with 
feeling  is,  as  it  were,  adapted  to  certain  ranges  of  strength  in  the 
stimuli  which  excite  sensation;  and  such  an  adaptation  necessarily 
implies  that  when  the  limits  of  agreeable  stimulation  are  exceeded, 
pain  is  the  result.  According  to  this  view,  pain  is  a  necessary  evil 
under  the  existing  relations  between  the  nervous  system  and  external 
agencies.  But,  happily,  pain  itself  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  imagi- 
nation, nor  recalled  by  any  effort  of  the  memory,  and  is,  for  the  most 
part,  transitory.  Considered  teleologically,  pain  has  a  beneficent  ac- 
tion, surpassing  that  of  pleasure,  which  may,  through  uncontrolled 
appetite  and  desire,  lead  to  the  undue  use, — that  is,  to  the  abuse, — of 
the  various  functions.  Pain,  moreover,  is  conservative,  suggesting  the 
necessity  for  moderation  and  caution  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
both  of  animal  and  vegetative  life.  Pain  also  is  preservative,  creating 
a  feeling  of  alarm  and  a  sense  of  danger  by  exciting  through  nervous 
sympathy,  or  through  the  blood,  other  organs  or  distant  parts  of  the 
system.  Thus  pain  in  a  single  part  excites  general  febrile  disturb- 
ance, and  so  the  whole  system  may  be  said  to  take  warning.  Pain 
also  forms  a  chief  consideration  in  the  symptomatology  and  diagnosis 
of  disease,  which  may  thus  be  detected  and  combated  in  time  to  save 
life.  The  importance  of  pain  in  morbid  processes  is  recognized  in  the 
term  disease^  the  obvious  etymology  of  which  is,  as  we  ordinarily  pro- 
nounce the  word,  forgotten.  Pain  is,  moreover,  the  cause  of  wide  sym- 
pathies between  individual  persons;  fellow-suffering  excites  human 
charity  and  beneficence.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  ordinary  act  of 
dying,  the  sensitive  portion  of  our  frame,  or  the  sensorium,  dies  before 
the  merely  motor  apparatus,  with  its  excito-motor  or  non-sensitive  ner- 
Tons  centres ;  and  thus  the  senses  are  subdued,  and,  as  it  were,  anni- 
hilated, sometimes  long  before  the  last  breath  is  drawn.  Finally,  it 
may  be  not  unworthy  of  note  that  whilst  limited  sufiering  is  the  in- 
evitable lot  of  sensitive  animals,  the  relief  of  that  suffering  by  nar- 
cotic and  anaesthetic  agents,  such  as  henbane,  opium,  ether,  or  chloro- 
form, ordinarily  necessitates  the  co-operation  of  substances  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
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THE    SESit   OF   TOUCH. 

The  Organ  of  T&ueh. 

The  skin  is  the  principal  part  of  the  bo<lv  eoncemed  in  the  sense  of 
touch,  but  the  tongue  am)  lips  aUo  poi^sess  this  sense.  The  nails  and 
hair?  are  nppendazes  of  the  skin,  an>l  often  minister  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  $kin  ts  further  proviile*!  with  sebaceons  and  sodoriferooi 
glands.  It  constitutes  a  protecting  covering  to  the  whole  body,  and  it 
known  a?  the  comm-m  iHtf-jum^nt. 

Tlie  skin  consists  of  an  external  or  superficial  layer,  destitute  of 
bloodves^ls  and  nerves,  named  tlie  CKfiV/f,  V\p,  ti(),  1,  2  ;  and  of  ai 
internal  or  deeper  larer.  abnndiintly  supplied  with  nerres,  and  highly 
Tsscular,  knovn  as  the  chU*  rrra  or  lru€  rkin,  3.  These  two  layers, 
though  separable.  «re  closely  aJherent. 

The  skin  is  thicker  on  the  back  than  on  the  front  of  the  body, 
thicker  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  thicker 
still  in  the  palms  of  the  hands — but  thickest  of  all  in  the  soles  of  tbe 
feet.  It  is  verv  thin  on  (he  eyelids,  in  the  tube  of  the  ear,  and  on  the 
red  bor^lers  of  the  lips,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  tbe  mneons 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  surface  of  the  skin  is  marked  with  fine 
intersecting  lines  or  furrows,  which  divide  it  into  minute  nngolar 
spaces ;  these  are  large  opposite  the  foldings  of  the 
Fie.  65.  joints.     On  the  soles  and  palms,  and  especially  od 

the  toes  and  fingers,  the  skin  is  elevated  into  little 
ridges,  usually  parallel  to  one  another,  which  sweep 
over  the  surface  in  curve«l  lines.  Fig.  66:  they  cor- 
respond with  rows  of  the  vaseular  eminences  be- 
lonjiing  to  the  true  skin,  named  the  papilbe. 

The  rutii'Ie.  also  called  the  ^dermis  {t^..  npon, 
and  'Wi^  the  skin),  is  made  up  of  anpenrnposed  laven 
of  nui-lea;e<l  epidermoid  cells.  (See  p.  65.  Fig.  4^) 
The  superficial  cells.  Figs.  66.  67,  1.  are  flattened, 
dry.  and  transparent,  and  firmly  held  together,  as- 
suming at  the  surface,  the  form  of  thin,  cohemt, 
horny  scales :  tbe  cells  in  the  deeper  layers,  2,  % 
resting  on  the  cutis,  are  soft,  roondish,  or  co»> 
'  pressed,  and  easily  separated  from  each  other;  this 
ikKBh  "■  it- i""»wBi-  'I'^P*'"  IsyPf  is  known  as  the  rete  mmmmam  •(  X^ 
a-i.  fbr>--f  ^  n-.-,ri  piffhi.  or.  sometimes,  as  the  Malpigkiam  ImjftT,  or  the 
r^w  »]  .aittaT-iix*  mw^ui  l-if/fr.  The  color  of  the  skin  in  tbe  daik 
anw^D  lb- 1-  a-w^o^  racfs,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment,  chiely  fosad 
jn:-^Dfib-<>AifUv]rL  ■!>  ibc  form  of  colored  granules,  nsoally  sitoaied  ia 
certain  of  the  epidermoid  cells.  These  paaoln  sir 
fewer  near  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  where  the  flaitciiN  scales  aie 
paler.  The  color  of  the  skin  is.  therefore,  chieflr  seated  in  tfce 
muosum  of  the  cuticle :  the  true  skin,  in  the  dark  races  <^  mth.  ka* 
the  same  color  as  that  of  the  European. 

It  i;  :be  non-vascular  cuticle  which,  owing  to  the  exadaDMof 
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flui<I  between  it  and  the  v&scalftr  cntia,  forme  the  blebs  or  bullae  seen 
in  certain  skin  diseaseB,  and  after  burns,  acalds,  or  tbe  application  of 
blisters.  On  separating  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis,  after  death,  when 
some  decomposition  has  taken  place,  the  under  surface  of  the  former 
is  found  to  be  accurate!;  moulded  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cutis, 
closely  followin);  all  tbe  flexures,  markings,  and  ridges  of  the  skin, 
vbich  are  really  formed  in  the  cutis;  it  further  presents  numerous 
small  pits  or  depressions,  which  receive  the  conical  projections  of  tbe 
cutaneous  papillse.  A  prolongation  of  the  cuticle  lines  the  sides  of 
the  hair  follicles,  and  the  glands  of  the  skin. 

In  the  palms  and  soles,  where  the  entire  skin  is  thickest,  the  cuticle 
measures  about  j'jth  of  an  inch ;  in  other  parts,  where  the  skin  is  very 
thin,  it  ia  not  more  than  jioth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  palms 
and  soles,  it  grows  thicker,  from  the  effects  of  hard  work  and  pres- 
sure. The  greater  thickness  of  the  whole  skin,  in  some  situations,  as 
in  the  bands  and  feet,  cannot,  however,  be  solely  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  external  influences,  for  the  skin  of  these  parts  is  thickest, 
even  in  the  new-born  infant.     During  life,  the  cuticle  is  constantly 
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undergoing  loss,  by  the  process  known  as  desquamation,  which  con- 
Bists  of  a  throwing  off  of  the  superficial  epidermoid  scales.  But  these 
are  constantly  being  renewed  by  fresh  epidermoid  cells,  originating  on 
tbe  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  gradually  undergoing  transforma- 
tion, from  the  spherical  to  the  flattened  shape,  as  they  approach  the 
surface  of  the  cuticle. 

The  etUig,  or  true  skin,  also  called  the  eorium  and  derma.  Figs.  66, 
67,  8,  covered  everywhere  by  the  cuticle,  is  a  dense,  moist,  tough, 
■nd  flexible  fibro-areolar  membrane,  of  a  pinkish-white  color.     It  is 
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adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts  generally,  becoming  blended  with  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  and  fattj  tissue,  the  fasciae,  and  even  with  the 
cutaneous  muscles. 

The  cutis  is  made  up  of  interlacing  bundles  of  white  areolar  tissue, 
mixed  with  yellow  elastic  fibres.  Immediately  beneath  the  rete  mu- 
cosum,  its  structure  is  almost  homogeneous,  presenting  a  compact, 
scarcely  fibrillated  appearance.  Somewhat  deeper,  bundles  of  fine 
fibres,  with  small  areolae,  appear.  In  the  deepest  layers,  the  fibres  are 
large  and  coarse ;  the  dense  areolar  network  is  here  loose,  and  opea- 
ing  out,  incloses  the  hair  follicles  with  their  sebaceous  glands,  and 
small  masses  of  fat.  In  most  situations,  scattered  contractile  fibre- 
cells,  or  plain  muscular  fibres  are  found,  mixed  up  with  the  fibrous 
and  elastic  tissues;  they  are  always  present  where  hairs  exist,  to 
which  parts  they  are  often  attached ;  on  the  palms  and  soles,  where 
these  are  absent,  no  muscular  fibres  are  ever  seen.  The  cutis,  ia 
some  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  palms  and  soles,  is  closely  adherent 
to  the  fascia  beneath  it;  in  the  face,  it  gives  attachment,  by  its  under 
surface,  to  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyebrows  and 
mouth.  The  skin  is  very  loosely  attached  oyer  the  angles  of  the 
joints,  where,  moreover,  the  so-called  subcutaneous  bursce  are  found; 
these  are  closed  sacs,  situated  between  the  integument  and  the  promi- 
nences of  the  bones,  by  means  of  which  the  movements  of  the  parts 
are  facilitated.  The  thickness  of  the  cutis  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  body;  it  is  thickest  in  the  sole,  and  thinnest  in  the  eyelids,  beiug, 
in  the  former  situation,  about  a  line  and  a  half  thick,  and  in  the  latter, 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  line;  as  a  rule,  it  is  thicker  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female.  The  thickness  of  the  entire  skin  is  determined  by  the 
cutis,  except  in  the  palms  and  soles,  where  the  cuticle  is  disproportion- 
ately thick. 

The  surface  of  the  cutis,  as  seen  when  it  is  denuded,  is  covered,  in 
many  places,  with  little  conical-shaped  projections,  called  papilla^  Fig. 
66,  4.  These  are  prolongations  of  the  upper  compact  tissue  of  the 
cutis  into  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  cuticle,  from  the  depressions  in 
which,  already  mentioned,  they  can  be  drawn  out,  in  macerated  speci- 
mens, after  death.  The  papillae  are  best  seen  on  the  palms  of  the 
hand,  where  they  are  largest  and  most  numerous;  they  are  usoallj 
arranged  in  double  rows  upon  the  cutaneous  ridges  (Figs.  65,  66),  and 
are  generally  divided,  so  as  to  form  compound  papillae,  67,  a.  In  the 
palm,  the  number  of  simple  papillae  on  a  raris  square  line  ranges  from 
150  to  200 ;  upwards  of  80  compound  papillae  have  been  counted  on 
the  same  space.  (E.  Weber.)  On  the  free  border  of  the  lips  thej 
are  also  very  numerous,  but  they  do  not  present  any  regolar  arrange- 
ment. The  cutaneous  papillae  on  the  fingers  and  palm  measure  from 
Y^^th  to  ^^^th  of  an  inch  in  length;  in  the  soles,  they  are  nearly  u 
large,  but  in  other  situations,  where  there  is  less  tactile  sensibilitj, 
they  are  few  in  number,  short,  small,  and  scattered,  measuring  from 
^Jgth  to  fVo^jth  of  an  inch  in  length;  on  some  parts  of  the  body,  the 
papillae  become  indistinct,  or  are  even  altogether  absent. 

The  cutis  is  abundantly  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves.     Its  general  surface  is  covered  with  a  close  capillary  network, 
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from  which  fine  looped  vessels  project  and  enter  the  papillee,  Fig.  67, 
5.  Tbe  lymphatics  also  form  a  close  network  on  the  surface.  The 
nerves  pass  upwards  from  the  aubcutaneouB  cellular  tissue,  and  form, 
as  they  approach  the  surface,  minute  plexuses,  from  which  nerve-fibres 
are  given  off.  Borne  of  these  fibres  nre  lost  in  the  compact  tissue  of 
the  cutis;  others  end,  perhaps,  in  loops;  whilst,  lastly,  many  of  them 
pass  into  certain  of  the  papillse  only,  for  it  is  said  that  some  of  these 
do  not  receive  nerve-fibres.     In  the  papillie,  the  fibres  end  in  loops. 

Fig.  «7. 


or,  as  in  tbe  fingers,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and,  according  to  Kolliker, 
on  the  red  margin  of  the  lip  and  the  point  of  the  tongue,  they  appear 
to  terminate  on,  or  in,  small  oval  condensed  bodies,  called  tactile  cor- 
ptuclet  or  axile  bodies,  Fig.  67,  6  (Wagner),  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  pspillee ;  or  they  become  lost  in  the  central  part  of  those  papillse 
which  are  unprovided  with  distinct  tactile  corpuscles.  In  any  case,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  nerve-fibre  turns  back  to  rejoin  some  nerve- 
cell  in  the  nervous  centres.  (Beale.)  Tbe  tactile  corpuscle  fills  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  papilla,  and  according  to  some  is  surrounded 
by  the  ends  of  the  nerves ;  by  Gerlach,  it  is  also  said  to  be  perforated 
by  them.  According  to  Wagner,  these  bodies  have  altogether  a  spe- 
cial structure ;  but,  by  Kolliker,  they  are  said  to  consist  of  condensed 
homogeneous  connective  tissue,  covered  by  imperfectly  developed  elas- 
tic fibres,  resembling  the  interlacing  bundles  of  areolar  tissue  and 
elastic  fibres  of  the  true  skin.  Huxley  considers  the  axile  bodies  to 
be  formed  by  tbe  continuation  of  the  neurilemma  or  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  which  is  much  developed  in  this  situation.  In  the  conjunctiva, 
lips,  and  other  parts,  the  axile  body  sometimes  presents  a  knob-like 
form,  and  consists  of  a  fine  nucleated  sheath,  containing  a  granular 
plasma,  within  which  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve  ends  in  a  simple 
blunt  point.  (Krause.)     Their  number  varies  in  different  parts ;  on 
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tho  palmar  surface  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  there  are 
about  108  on  a  square  line,  on  the  second  phalanx  40,  on  the  first  15; 
on  tho  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger  and 
on  tho  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  8,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  great 
too  14. 

Tho  cutaneous  papillae  are  vascular  organs,  serving  to  increase  the 
nutrient  and  formative  surface  for  the  generation  of  the  constantlj 
wasting  opidormis:  whilst  those  which  contain  nerves,  are  the  proper 
organs  of  touch,  thoir  number,  size,  and  complex  development,  bein^ 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  this  sense  in  different  parts  of 
tho  skin.  Two  kinds  of  papilUv  have  been  described  by  Wagner,  viz., 
one  containing  capillary  loops  only,  and  the  other  being  merely  pro- 
vided \\ith  nerve-fibres  and  axile  botlies:  but,  according  to  Kolliker, 
the  vascular  papilla^  of  the  lip  contain  nerves,  and  the  papillae  of  the 
palm  of  tb.e  hand,  which  possess  axile  bodies,  frequently  contain  capil- 
lary loops. 

In  certain  situations  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  in  the  hands  and 
fivt,  some  of  the  cutaneinis  nerve- fibres  pass  into  curious  little  evil 
Kvlies,  varyin<r  from  ,'jth  to  -,\,th  of  an  inch  in  length,  named  the 
i\ii*fNf'iFi  i'vrpufK'hf,  These  consist  of  numerous  concentric  mem- 
branous Iamina\  composotl  of  spirally  arranged  fibres,  and  htvine 
boiwivn  them,  spaces  fillcl  with  fluid.  In  the  centre,  is  an  elongated 
chamber,  into  which  the  axial  part  of  the  nerve  fibre  penetrates,  and 
which  also  c\>n tains  a  semi-duid  substance.  The  nerve  fibre  enters 
these  l-.vli OS  a:  a  sort  of  pellicle,  together  sometimes  with  a  capillary 
Kvp ;  and  then,  losins:  i:s  meduUarv  sheath,  becomes  reduced  to  its 
a\*s-cy!.rider,  and  peuer rating  to  the  internal  chamber,  ends  in  a  little 
bittsi  -r  :r:tid  ki;ob,  perhaps  turning  back  again.  Similar  bodies  are 
!;ke*:>o  found  on  the  syaipa:he::c  plexuses  of  the  abdomen,  in  man. 
In  u'.a^iy  animals,  these  corpuscles  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
:r.e  tVv: :  they  are  very  abundant  in  the  skin,  feet.  bilL  and  tongue 
vt  V:r.ls.     Thev  are  esr<v:a!!v  well  *<?ea  on  the  mesenteric  nerves  of 


\' :<'r::'\  Vv  tewtv.r-.V.t'.r..  rr.tv  s':r  iffr.'ci  the  true  skin,  in  intimate 
oo":-,vv.'v.  ^'th  the  4:":v-»/.kr  cuti/.e,     T*a*y  consist  of  a  deep  soft 
*.tycr,  y^:.  ■>>.  i  c^::::r:M:v:  .f  rur. iish,  s.:c:Twha:eo^lp^«s*ed•epide^ 
.i's  iv..;  :f  a  r.*-*.:  sur-zri::*-  s:r»:i3i.  1.  made  up  of  flanened, 
>.:rv\.  i*  :  'v.iir.Ati'y  i:>.:--r.:  w"^'*'sw     Tie  snder  concare  smface  of 
:>;■  *  *.  ■>.   >  *::.:-:i:i''y  -  . .:'  :;•:  :-  t:  ti*  c^tis  or  true  skin,  to  which 
.:   >  •^-  v'v  i  :'-;-vr.:   ;.iT.r^  *  tr,     T"**  r>Ar:  cf  ;fie  cntis  beneath  the 
VI  \  >  ,a1\';  :>.;    '  :— r,  :-  ■•  j\  5  :  r->ft<*r:  >r'j.  h  :s  do«bIcd  on  itself^ 
:.'--.      ^  ^  >-;"■    .:'•  *-  /  *  ■. ;-.  F^.  *:«>,  *.  :r  r*>K»w  into  vkieh  the  hin- 
-•:-  ;*-c     -  >:-,':i-'-.v.   -•  *  ::"  t>f  •*.!  is  cIo(?e-!T  set.     The  matrix  is 
*'  ^  ■       iN..:'!?:    :  :s   :'>:-v:  ^.ti  -i:=£r:2*  r&acslar  papilbe,  Fi|- 
:•>.  \  \  -  .  r    ,:  ';r^:"  ▼  >:  i-  '.-:r  :\r  r*.l:  V^:  offosie ike crMCCfltic 
^:  T;  >'.    :  >^-:v  w-  :.*:  t>  :  . :"  :"i;  i*:'.  .-:&I>i  :i<e  h^nfd:  tkepapiQie 
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The  nails,  like  all  cpidermeid  tissues,  are  constantly  being  repro- 
duced, growing  in  length  by  continual  additions  of  new  cells  to  their 
posterior  margins,  and  in  thickness  by  like  additions  to  their  under 
surface.  When  a  nail  is  torn  out,  or  thrown  off,  in  consequence  of 
disease,  a  new  and  perfect  nail  is  formed,  provided  the  matrix  is  un- 
injured. 

Fig.  68. 

a 


Fig.  68.  a,  truDsrerte  tertion  of  the  nail,  and  it«  matrix.  5,  loni^tadinal  ifctlon  of  the  same :  both  fi^' 
urea  are  diugrammatle.  1,  tbit  outer  catieular  lay^r.  2,  the  rete  Malpigbianam,  or  macons  layer,  of  tbe 
eatlcle.  3.  tbe  ctitia.  4,  the  nail  sobetance.  5,  tbe  ridgea  of  tbe  cutis,  of  which  tbe  matrix  or  bed  of  the 
nail  eonniats.    (Knlliker.) 

The  hairsy  like  the  nails,  are  non-vascular  and  insensible  outgrowths 
of  the  cuticle,  springing  from  a  minute  sunken  point  of  the  surface  of 
the  true  skin,  which  has  there  no  other  cuticular  covering.  They  are 
found  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  the  backs  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  the  surface  of  the  upper  eyelids ;  they  present  great  varie- 
ties in  length,  thickness,  and  color,  in  the  male  and  female,  at  different 
ages,  and  in  the  various  races  of  mankind.  With  the  exception  of  the 
eyelashes,  which  are  set  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  they  are  usu- 
ally inserted  obliquely  into  the  skin.  The  soft  swollen  end  of  the 
hair,  which  is  embedded  in  the  skin,  is  called  its  root  or  bulb,  Fig.  69, 
a,  5 ;  the  part  which  projects  above  the  surface,  is  called  the  stem  or 
shafts  and  the  terminal  extremity,  the  point.  The  shaft  is  usually 
cylindrical  in  shape,  but  is  often  somewhat  flattened,  or  even  grooved. 
It  consists  of  an  outer  part,  called  the  cortex^  Fig.  69,  a,  6,  <?,  com- 
posed of  a  single  layer  of  adherent  and  imbricated  scales,  the  edges  of 
which,  directed  towards  the  point,  form  fine  wavy  transverse  lines ; 
beneath  the  cortex,  is  the  so-called  fibrous  part  of  the  hair,  which  con- 
stitutes its  bulk,  and  consists  of  fusiform  cells  clustered  into  flattened 
fibres,  which  run  longitudinally,  and  are  intermixed  with  pigment 
granules;  lastly,  the  very  deepest  cells,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
shaft,  and  constituting  the  pith  or  medulla^  are  not  elongated  into 
fibres,  but  are  somewhat  polyhedral,  and  loosely  connected  together, 
containing  chiefly  pigment  or  fat  granules.  The  pith  is  only  found 
in  certain  hairs,  and  does  not  extend  so  far  as  the  point. 

The  minute  depression  from  which  a  hair  emerges,  is  called  the  hair 
follicle^  or  hair  sac,  a,  6,  6.  This,  which  varies  from  one  to  three  lines 
in  length,  is  buried  in  the  true  skin,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
hairs,  reaches  even  into  the  subcutaneous  fat :  it  receives,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  the  ducts  of  two  sebaceous  glands,  a,  4.  The  sides  of  the 
hair  follicles  are  firm,  and  consist  of  two  layers,  an  outer  soft,  fibrous, 
and   vascular,  and  an  inner  non- vascular  homogeneous  layer,  both 
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being  prolongations  from  the  cutis ;  each  follicle  is  lined  by  extensions 
of  the  horny  and  soft  layers  of  the  cuticle,  1.  2,  forming  the  part  called 
the  root  theath,  the  inner  stratum  of  which  adheres  closely  to  the  hair. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  is  a  more  or  less  elevated  portion  of  the 
cutis,  often  forming  a  ilistinct  papilla,  7,  which  is  destitute  of  cuticle, 
being  covereil,  instcail,  by  the  attache<l  extremity  of  the  hair,  which, 
indeed,  is  formed  on  the  papilla.  The  root  of  the  hair  is  composed  of 
soft,  pale,  and  somewhat  compressed,  nucleated  cells;  it  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  root-sheath  or  cuticular  lining  of  the  follicle;  when  a 

Fig.  69. 


lUasrrnh.    (Alter  K61Uk>T.} 


hair  is  plucked  out,  it  comes  avar  vith  this  cuticnlar  lining,  whieb 
clings  closely  round  its  ruut :  the  vascular  papilla  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
follicle,  however,  remains,  and  a  new  hair  is  generated  npon  it.  If 
the  papilla  be  destroyed  by  injury  or  disease,  no  new  hair  is  formed. 
The  papillie  resemble  those  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  being  highly 
vascular;  all,  except  the  pnpilW  of  the  finest  hairs  of  the  body,  prob- 
ably receive  nervous  fibrils :  for  pain  is  pruduced  when  a  hair  is  pulled 
at,  or  plucketl  out.  The  papillie  situated  at  the  roots  of  the  laige 
wlii.«kors.  or  ri^ri(*.F  of  the  cat.  seal,  and  other  animals,  which  are  uel 
as  feelers,  are  suppUeil  with  very  large  nerves.  The  hairs  themselTCt 
are  destitute  of  nerves- 
It  is  on  the  pnplihe  ih»t  the  hairs  are  formed  by  the  production  u>d 
metaniorphvisis  of  a  succession  of  nucleated  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nails  and  (■piderinis.  These  cells  undergo  alterations  for  some  distance 
along  the  siem  of  the  hair,  which  so  becomes  narrower  thaa  the  root 
or  bulb.     The  s<.tfter  central  portion,  whether  deserting  the  name  of 
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the  pith  or  not,  though  of  course  non-vascular,  is  probably  permeable 
to  nutrient  fluids,  which  nourish  the  hair.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
sudden  whitening  of  the  hair  from  grief,  fear,  or  intense  mental  ex- 
citement, is  due  to  certain  changes  in  the  pith,  produced  through  the 
blood. 

Many  of  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  before  stated,  are 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  pass  obliquely  down  from  the 
surface  of  the  cutis,  to  the  under  side  of  the  slanting  hair  follicles.  It 
is  the  contraction  of  these  fibres,  which  erects  the  hairs,  by  causing  them 
to  assume  a  vertical  direction,  and  which,  by  drawing  the  follicles  to  the 
surface,  and  pulling  in  a  little  point  of  the  skin,  produces  that  rough- 
ness of  the  integument,  generally  called  horripilation^  goose's  skin,  or 
etUia  anserina.  The  standing  on  end  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  the 
result  of  extreme  fright,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  contraction  of  such 
fibres,  but  it  must  also  be  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  occipito-fron- 
talis  muscle. 

The  sebaceous  or  fat-forming  glands.  Fig.  69,  a,  4,  from  sebum^  fat, 
are  situated  in  the  cutis,  and  exist  in  great  numbers  associated  with 
the  hairs,  there  being  usually  two  for  each  hair  follicle.  Those  of  the 
larger  hair  follicles  average  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  width.  They  are 
proper  appendages  of  the  hair  follicles,  and  are  not  found  in  the  palms 
and  soles,  where  no  hairs  exist.  Each  gland  is  a  flask-shaped  body, 
composed  of  from  five  to  twenty  little  sacs,  clustered  around  and  lead- 
ing into  a  common  duct,  which  almost  always  opens  into  a  hair  follicle, 
each  follicle  receiving  one  or  more  ducts;  sometimes,  however,  the 
ducts  of  the  glands  open  upon  the  cutaneous  suface.  These  glands  are 
lined  throughout  by  a  fine  epithelium,  and  their  unctuous  secretion 
first  anoints  the  hair  bulb,  and  then  oozes  out  upon  the  stem  and  the 
neighboring  surface  of  the  cuticle,  which  it  prevents  from  getting  dry 
and  cracked.  On  the  nose  and  face  the  sebaceous  glands  are  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  Meibomian  glands  in  the  eyelids  are  large  seba- 
ceous glands. 

The  sudoriferous  glands  or  sweat  glands.  Fig.  66,  A,  will  be  described 
io  the  Section  on  Excretion. 

Toiu:h. 

The  modification  of  the  sensory  power  by  which  the  shape,  size, 
solidity  and  other  mechanical  properties  or  qualities  of  objects  are  dis- 
tinguished, constitutes  the  sense  of  touch  or  tact^  or  the  tactile  sense. 
The  sense  of  temperature  is  also  usually  referred  to  this  sense ;  and  so 
likewise  are  the  feelings  of  pain  or  its  opposite.  So  far  as  is  yet  known 
the  peripheral  sensory  organs  and  the  nerve-fibres  concerned  in  all 
these  forms  of  sensation  are  the  same.  But,  as  already  mentioned 
(p.  271),  different  paths  in  the  spinal  cord  are  supposed  to  be  pursued 
by  tactile,  thermal,  and  painful  impressions  ;  and  instances  are  recorded 
in  which  the  sense  of  touch  was  lost,  whilst  that  of  temperature  re- 
mained. As  to  the  exact  sensorial  centres  excited  in  each  case,  nothing 
is  positively  determined. 

The  simplest  impression  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  tactile  sense 
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is,  as  its  name  implies,  that  of  contact  with  some  external  object,  or 
the  touching  of  matter.  By  the  aid  of  touch,  combiDcd  with  pressure^  or 
movement,  or  with  both,  we  arrive,  however,  at  more  important  results, 
viz.,  at  compound  impressions.  For  example,  from  touch  and  pressure 
we  obtain  the  feeling  of  external  resistance;  and,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  this  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  solidity,  viscosity,  fluidity 
or  aeriform  conditions  of  matter,  and  thus  gain  our  notions  of  hardness, 
softness,  elasticity,  impenetrability,  and  so  forth.  By  touch  combined 
with  movement  we  successively  arrive  at  the  notions  of  measure  and 
size,  distance  and  space.  By  the  same  means  we  examine  and  appre- 
ciate the  forms  of  bodies;  and  by  the  combined  operation  of  toacb, 
pressure,  and  movement,  we  learn  the  characters  of  surfaces^  such  as 
roughness,  smoothness,  or  polish.  Finally,  by  touch  co-operating 
with  the  muscular  sense  or  the  feeling  of  internal  resistance^  we  are 
able  to  appreciate  weight.  Touch,  though  the  simplest  and  least  spe- 
cial, is  the  most  general,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  direct,  posi- 
tive, and  certain  of  the  senses.  It  is  the  logical  as  well  as  the  physio- 
logical parent  of  the  other  senses,  which  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
modifications  of  touch.     It  is  the  sense  the  least  liable  to  be  deceived. 

The  sensations  of  contact  and  resistance,  and  also,  it  may  be  added, 
those  of  temperature,  and  of  pain  or  its  opposite,  are  always  referred 
to  the  parts  of  the  body  acted  on  by  the  external  object;  in  all  cases, 
but  especially  in  the  first  three,  a  certain  perception  of  the  regions 
touched,  resisted,  or  heated,  that  is,  of  the  locality  or  seat  of  the  sensoirj 
impressions^  is  superadded ;  although,  as  we  know,  the  actual  seat  of 
all  sensations  is  in  the  part  of  the  great  nervous  centres,  named  the 
sensorium.  It  is  on  the  more  perfect  possession  of  this  perception  of 
the  locality  of  impressions  of  contact,  that  the  specialized  form  of  ecn- 
sntion,  which  constitutes  tact  or  the  tactile  sense,  to  a  large  extcBl 
depends. 

All  parts  of  the  skin  and  the  adjoining  mucous  membranes  are  en- 
dowed with  the  sense  of  contact  or  touch ;  but,  in  man,  it  is  the  hand, 
which,  by  common  usage  and  cultivation,  is  the  special  organ  of  the 
higher  tactile  sense.  It  is  most  admirably  fitted  for  its  ofiice,  by  reason 
of  the  number,  size,  arrangement,  structure,  and  abundant  nentMi 
supply  of  its  pnpilUe.  The  whole  mechanism  of  the  upper  limb  iii 
indeed,  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  due  fulfilment,  not  only  of  Ae 
prehensile,  but  also  of  the  tactile  functions  of  its  digital  extremitiei. 
The  numerous  articulations  of  the  fingers,  the  length  of  the  phalange^ 


the  size  and  strength  of  the  thumb,  the  power  of  bringing  it  into 
opposition  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  so  as  to  form,  with  them,  ni 
were,  a  pair  of  pincers,  enable  the  hand  to  span  objects  in  all  dirM^ 
tions.  and  to  examine  their  relative  consistence,  size,  and  charaderrf 
surface.  The  bones  and  nails  serve  as  firm  points  of  support  fcrik 
skin,  and  aid  nmterially  in  the  exercise  of  the  tactile  sense,  and  in  is 
secondary  or  derived  uses. 

Those  cutaneous  papilhx>  which  contain  nerves,  are  the  proper  •■ 
gans  of  tactile  sensibility,  their  number,  size,  arrangement,  €«•• 
plexity  of  structure,  and  nervous  supply  being,  as  exempliSed  in  A* 
hnnds  and  feet,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  this  sense ii 
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different  parts  of  the  skin.  The  points  of  these  papillae  (see  Fig.  67, 
b)  are  situated  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  than  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  cutis  from  which  they  project ;  and  the  cuticle  upon  them 
receives  the  pressure  of  external  objects,  and  transmits  it  to  the 
papillae  and  their  nerves.  The  tactile  corpuscles  and  the  Pacinian 
bodies  are  not  essential  to  the  exercise  of  touch ;  but  they  exist  only 
in  those  situations  in  which  this  sense  is  most  delicate  or  acute.  The 
tactile  corpuscles,  far  more  numerous,  and  situated  so  much  more 
superficially  than  the  Pacinian  bodies,  the  former  lying  in  the  papillae 
of  the  cutis,  and  the  latter  being  entirely  subcutaneous,  may  act 
mechanically  by  supporting  the  expansions  of  the  ends  of  the  tactile 
nerves,  so  as  to  prevent  their  yielding  to  objects  of  touch.  Thus, 
although  not  essential  to  sensation,  they  may  serve  to  intensify  the 
tactile  sensibility  of  a  part.  The  use  of  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  is 
quite  unknown.  Their  analogy  to  the  electrical  organs  of  certain 
fishes  has  not  escaped  attention. 

The  delicacy  of  touch  has  been  estimated  numerically,  by  measur- 
ing the  power  possessed  by  different  parts  of  the  surface,  of  distin- 
guishing the  double  impression  produced  by  the  simultaneous  applica- 
tion of  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses.  (Weber.)  It  presents 
marked  differences  in  different  situations ;  it  is  greatest  at  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  and  the  end  of  the  third  finger.  It  was  found,  by  Weber, 
that  if  the  eyes  be  closed,  and  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  pro- 
tected by  cork,  be  applied  to  either  of  the  parts  just  named,  the 
double  impression  is  distinctly  perceived  when  the  points  are  approxi- 
mated to  within  half  a  line  of  each  other ;  for  the  perception  of  the 
double  impression  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  the  points  of  the  compasses  must  be  separated  one 
line;  on  the  red  surface  of  the  lip,  two  lines;  on  the  middle  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  four  lines :  on  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead, 
ten  lines ;  on  the  sternum,  twenty  lines ;  lastly,  on  the  middle  of  the 
forearm,  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  over  the  middle  of  the  cer- 
vical and  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  two  impressions  are  not  perceived,  un- 
less the  points  of  the  compasses  are  at  a  distance  of  thirty  lines  from 
each  other;  these  last  are  the  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface  in 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  least  perfect.  The  sensibility  of  the  trunk 
is  said  to  be  greater  in  the  middle  line  in  front  and  behind,  than  at 
the  sides. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  most  sensitive 
parts,  is  about  sixty  times  greater  than  it  is  in  the  least  sensitive 
parts;  it  presents,  however,  considerable  differences  in  different  indi- 
viduals. It  has  been  shown  by  Valentin,  that  some  persons  can  dis- 
tinguish the  double  impression  at  one-third  of  the  distance  at  which  it 
can  be  felt  by  others.  The  smallest  distance  at  which  the  two  points 
of  the  compasses  can  be  distinguished,  is  called  the  limit  of  confusion. 
(Graves.)  The  two  impressions  of  the  points  of  the  compasses  are 
more  plainly  perceived  when  these  are  placed  in  a  direction  trans- 
versely to  the  trunk  or  limbs,  than  when  they  are  applied  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction ;  but  it  is  said  that  at  the  point  of  the  tongue  and 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  two  impressions  are  more  easily  felt  when 
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the  points  are  applied  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  The  two  points 
can,  moreover,  he  distinguished  at  much  shorter  distances  when  they 
are  applied  consecutively,  than  when  they  are  made  to  tench  simul- 
taneously. (Czermak.) 

Accompanying  the  double  sensation  of  the  two  points,  is  a  distinct 
feeling  of  interspace  between  them  ;  and  if  the  points  of  the  compasses 
be  drawn,  with  a  certain  rapidity,  over  a  tract  of  skin,  they  always 
appear  to  the  mind  of  the  person  experimented  upon,  to  be  farther 
apart,  as  they  pass  over  regions  possessing  a  relatively  greater  sensi- 
bility or  sense  of  space.  When  the  compasses  are  drawn  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  the  points  seem  to  approach  each  other.  Not  only, 
therefore,  are  the  points  felt  distinct  at  shorter  distances  in  the  more 
sensitive  parts,  but  they  seem  to  be  more  distant ;  this  distance  also 
seems  greater  when  they  are  applied  consecutively  and  not  simnl- 
taneousTy.  At  a  certain  short  distance  the  feeling  of  interspace  dis- 
appears, but  gives  way  to  the  sensation  of  an  elongated  body,  and 
finally  to  that  of  a  single  point.  If  one  point  be  cold  and  the  other 
warm,  they  are  felt,  even  at  short  distances,  as  double,  although  their 
relative  position  cannot  be  recognized. 

The  thinness  of  the  epidermis,  under  certain  circumstances,  favors 
the  acuteness  of  the  tactile  sense,  as  is  shown  in  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  aspects  of  a  limb;  but  the  delicacy  of  touch 
in  the  fingers  is  proverbial,  although  their  epidermis  is  very  thick. 
Touching  or  irritating  the  naked  cutis  causes  pain,  not  a  tactile  sen- 
sation. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  delicacy  of  touch,  and  the  power  of 
discriminating  distance,  are  proportional  to  the  number  of  nerve-fibres 
supplying  the  skin,  and  indirectly,  therefore,  to  the  number  of  papilliB. 
If  two  impressions  be  made  on  a  part  sparingly  supplied  with  separate 
nerve-fibres,  such  impressions  may  travel  to  the  sensorium,  only  along 
one  fibre,  in  which  case,  only  a  single  impression  will  be  perceived. 
It  has  been  assumed,  that  each  cutaneous  nerve-fibre  ends  in  a  pencil 
of  delicate  filaments,  for  the  supply  of  a  definite  circular  or  oval  area 
of  the  skin,  the  diameter  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  probably  about 
^^ijth  of  an  inch;  but  the  filaments  of  adjacent  nerve-fibres  are  sup- 
posed to  pass  into  contiguous  areas,  so  that  the  exact  spot  of  the  body, 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  single  impression,  is  recognized  by  the  aid  of 
compound  impressions.  On  this  view,  a  theory  is  offered  as  to  the 
sense  of  locality  possessed  by  the  skin,  viz.,  that  the  smaller  these 
areas — i,  e.,  the  more  numerous  and  closer  the  nerve-fibres^— the  greater 
the>  acuteness  of  this  sense  of  space.    (Fick.) 

The  curious  observation  has  been  made,  that  a  part  endowed  with  a 
finer  sense  of  space,  feels  a  part  less  endowed  in  that  respect,  and  not 
the  latter,  the  former;  when,  e,  g.^  the  finger  touches  the  forehead,  it 
is  the  finger  which  feels  the  forehead,  and  not  the  forehead  the  finger. 
For  this  experiment,  the  two  parts  of  the  skin  must  be  of  the  same 
temperature;  for  when  two  regions  of  the  skin  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  brought  in  contact,  a  double  sensation  is  produced. 

A  useful  instrument  named  an  ceathesiometerj  consisting  of  a  gradu- 
ated bar,  having  a  fixed  and  movable  point  attached  to  it,  has  been 
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devised  for  testing  the  relative  sensibility  of  different  parts  of  the  skin, 
in  cases  of  more  or  less  complete  ancesthesiay  or  paralysis  of  sensation. 

There  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  aelicacy  of  the  tactile 
sense  in  a  part,  and  its  common  sensibility,  for  in  some  regions  of  the 
skin,  where  the  perception  of  tactile  impressions  is  very  perfect,  com- 
mon sensibility  is  much  less  marked  than  it  is  in  other  regions,  where 
the  sense  of  touch  is  much  less  acute.  In  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
armpits,  and  the  flanks,  parts  endowed  with  but  little  tactile  sensi- 
bility, the  sensation  of  tickling  can  be  most  easily  excited;  but  on  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  where  the  delicacy  of  touch  is  highly  developed,  it 
is  difficult  to  produce  tickling. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relative  sensibility  of 
the  skin,  by  placing  weights  on  different  portions  of  the  body,  and 
ascertaining  what  is  the  minimum  weight  capable  of  exciting  a  tactile 
impression.  It  was  found,  by  Aubert  and  Kammler,  that  a  body, 
weighing  two  milligrammes,  and  covering  one  square  millimetre,  could 
be  distinguished  upon  the  face ;  whereas,  on  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  a 
body  occupying  the  same  area,  must  weigh  from  ten  to  fifteen  milli- 
grammes, in  order  to  produce  a  distinct  sensation  of  pressure.  But 
the  sensibility  of  the  face  was  considerably  diminished,  when  the 
minute  hairs  covering  its  surface  were  shaved  off.  The  left  half  of 
the  body  is  said  to  be,  as  a  rule,  better  able  to  appreciate  weights  by 
their  pressure  on  the  skin,  than  the  right  half.  The  sensation  of 
pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  does  not  exhibit  such  marked 
differences  as  that  of  the  sense  of  space.  Increase  of  pressure  is  more 
easily  perceived  than  a  diminution  of  the  same.  (Panum  and  Dohrn.) 
It  is  easier  to  distinguish  small  differences  with  light  weights,  than 
with  heavy  ones.  (Weber  and  Fechner.)  Slight  differences  in  two 
weights,  can  be  more  easily  discriminated,  when  these  are  placed  on 
the  same  part  of  the  skin  a  little  time  after  each  other,  than  when  they 
are  simultaneously  applied  close  together. 

Pressure  only  does  not,  however,  convey  to  the  mind  a  correct  idea 
of  weight,  for  bodies  appear  heavier  when  their  pressure  is  made  to 
act  on  a  small  surface  of  the  skin  than  when  it  is  extended  over  a 
larger  area.  The  sensation  of  the  muscular  effort  required  to  resist 
the  pressure,  is  a  much  more  important  guide  in  judging  of  the  weights 
of  bodies.  Thus  Weber  has  shown,  that  if  the  eyes  are  closed,  and 
two  weights,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  heavier  than  the  other,  be 
placed,  one  on  either  hand,  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  any  difference 
between  them,  so  long  as  the  hands  are  supported  on  cushions;  but 
the  moment  the  hands  are  raised,  the  muscular  effort  thus  made,  im- 
mediately informs  us  of  a  difference  between  the  weights.  The  mus- 
cular sense  is  here  brought  into  play. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  mere  contact  of  an  object  with  the  organ 
of  touch  only  conveys  the  notion  of  resistance;  but  a  notion  of  the 
extent  of  surface  of  an  object  is  arrived  at  by  alterations  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  organ  of  touch  and  the  object  touched,  and  in  this 
we  are  also  assisted  by  the  muscular  sense,  which  gives  us  a  knowledge 
of  the  positions  of  the  arm  and  hand. 

The  knowledge  of  the  dimensions^  shape  of  surface,^  and  distance  of 
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objects,  is  obtained  in  two  ways.  Either  we  judge  by  the  relative 
distance  and  position  of  two  or  more,  or  even  of  many,  points  of  the 
sensory  surface  of  the  part  of  the  body  employed  in  the  act  of  feeling, 
with  the  motion  or  situation  of  which,  we  are  accurately  informed  by 
the  cutaneous  sense  of  locality;  or  we  touch  in  succession  aeveral 
points  of  the  objects  to  be  examined,  with  the  same  sensory  surface  of 
the  body,  and  then  by  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  movements 
necessarily  performed  by  us  in  these  acts,  judge  of  the  size  and  form 
of  the  object  in  question.  In  the  former  case,  our  perceptions  become 
more  accurate  when  the  acts  of  contact  with  the  foreign  body  are  suc- 
cessive, than  when  such  contacts  take  place  simultaneously ;  moreover, 
the  acts  of  contact,  when  successive,  must  neither  be  too  quick  nor  too 
slow,  or  we  lose  the  power  of  judgment  from  them.  In  these  applied 
uses  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  muscular  sense,  for  the  formation 
of  compound  ideas  and  notions,  we  are,  in  practice,  greatly  and  habit- 
ually assisted  by  the  sense  of  sight. 

Long-continued  impressions  on  the  nerves  of  touch  leave  after,  or 
secondary  impressions,  which  sometimes  persist  for  a  long  period;  as, 
when  a  person  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  ring,  believes  that  he  still 
feels  it,  after  he  has  left  it  off.     These  after  impressions  are  dependent 
on  some  altered  condition  of  the  skin.     The  general  after  effects  of 
continued  and  successive  tactile  impressions  are  remarkable.     Thus, 
if  the  hand  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  rapidly  revolving  disc,  the 
edge  of  which  is  provided  with  uniform  fine  teeth,  alternate  and  dis- 
tinct tactile  sensations  of  contact  and  non-contact  are  produced.    With 
a  certain  velocity,  these  remain  distinct,  but  at  very  high  velocities, 
the  two  sensations  become  less  so,  and  resemble  in  character  those 
known  as  rough  or  woolly.     Still  more  rapid  revolutions  of  the  disc  at 
length  produce  uniform  sensations,  which  are  comparable  with  that  of 
smoothness  or  even  with  that  of  complete  polish.  (Valentin.) 

Continued  uniform  pressure  upon  any  portion  of  the  skin  ceases, 
after  a  time,  to  produce  any  impression ;  but  when  the  pressure  is  no 
longer  uniform,  t.  e.,  if  it  be  lessened  or  augmented,  its  presence  is 
immediately  noticed.  If  the  pressure,  after  having  been  uniformly 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  time,  be  removed,  an  after  sensation,  as 
usual,  remains. 

The  mind,  as  already  mentioned,  generally  refers  the  sensations  of 
touch  to  the  part  of  the  skin  stimulated,  but,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, they  are  referred  altogether  to  the  exterior.     Thus,  when  an 
object  is  brought  into  contact  with  parts  destitute  of  nerves,  like  the 
hairs  or  nails,  the  effect  is  communicated  through  them  to  the  sensory 
portion  of  the  skin  from  which  they  grow,  and  gives  rise  to  sensations 
which  are  distinctly  referred  to  the  insensible  hair  or  nail.     In  the 
same  manner,  the  sensations  of  touch  are  sometimes  referred  to  the 
extremity  of  a  foreign  body  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  thus,  if  a  stick 
be  held  by  one  end,  and  its  other  end  be  brought  into  contact  with 
any  object,  we  perceive  a  twofold  impression,  one  where  the  stick  is 
held,  and  another  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  stick   touching 
.the  foreign  body. 

The  sense  of  touch  can  be  excited,  as  it  is  said,  subjectively,  or  by 
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internal  causes;  thus,  the  sensations  of  formication,  creeping,  or  ting- 
ling, may  arise  independently  of  external  influences:  such  tactile  sen- 
sations are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  capable  of  being  educated^  as  is  well  seen 
amongst  the  blind,  whose  tactile  discrimination  is  so  acute  and  deli- 
cate, that  they  are  able  to  read  sentences  in  raised  letters,  to  distin- 
guish the  inscriptions  and  impressions  on  coins,  and  frequently  even 
to  recognize  shades  of  color,  which  escape  the  notice  of  the  eye,  by 
means  of  differences  of  texture  and  surface.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  sense  of  space  or  locality,  as  determined  by  experiments  with  the 
compasses,  or  with  the  aethesiometer,  is  well  developed  in  the  case  of 
blind  persons,  not  only  in  the  hands,  but  even  in  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  In  persons  born  without  arms,  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
toes  sometimes  becomes,  by  dint  of  education,  so  highly  developed, 
that  these  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fingers.  The  in- 
fluence of  habit,  in  improving  the  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sense,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  mode  in  which  factory  girls  can  detect  and  join  the 
finest  fibres  of  silk  and  cotton,  in  the  spinning  machines.  The  Ben- 
galee female  silk-throwsters  are  said  to  be  able  to  distinguish  by  the 
touch  as  many  as  twenty  difierent  degrees  of  fineness  in  the  fibres  of 
the  cocoons.  It  has  even  been  alleged,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
education  on  the  tactile  sense,  that  an  improvement,  in  this  respect, 
in  any  part,  on  one  side  of  the  body,  is  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  the  same  part  of  the  body  on  the  opposite  side. 

Hallucinations  connected  with  the  sense  of  touch  are  not  un- 
common. A  familiar  example  is  that  afforded  by  crossing  two  fingers 
of  the  same  hand,  and  rolling  between  them  a  small  rounded  body, 
such  as  a  pea,  when  the  sensation  of  a  double  body  is  experienced,  if 
the  point  of  one's  tongue  be  so  touched,  two  tongues  are  felt.  A  stick 
pressed  simultaneously  against  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  appears  to  be 
straight,  but  if  one  lip  be  moved  sideways,  or  if  both  be  moved  in 
opposite  directions,  the  stick  seems  to  be  broken ;  if  this  experiment 
is  performed  before  a  looking-glass,  the  illusion  is  at  once  dispelled. 
(Czermak.)  If  a  body,  such  as  a  ball,  be  touched  with  sticks  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  whilst  the  eyes  are  turned  in  another  direction,  it  will 
be  found  that,  when  the  sticks  are  carried  round  the  body,  this  appears 
smaller  the  greater  the  length  of  the  stick,  the  angle  which  is  then 
described  being  much  smaller.  These  are  errors  of  judgment,  based 
on  sensations  with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  In  transplantation  of  a 
portion  of  skin  from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
nose  by  a  flap  of  skin  turned  down  from  the  forehead,  but  still  left 
connected  with  that  part,  by  a  narrow  bridge  of  integument,  the  sen- 
sations are,  for  a  time,  referred  to  their  old  seat ;  so  that,  when  the 
new -formed  nose  is  touched,  the  sensation  is  felt  as  if  it  were  in  the 
forehead.  This  is  the  case,  however,  only  so  long  as  the  nerves  in  the 
connecting,  bridge  of  skin  are  undivided,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  mistake  can  be  corrected  by  the  aid  of  vision.  If  the  connecting 
nerves  are  cut  through,  all  sensibility  is  temporarily  lost  in  the  new 
nose,  until,  after  a  time,  new  nerves  enter  it  through  the  cicatrix. 


\  ' 
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The  Sense  of  Temperature. 

By  means  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  sensation,  we  appreciate  those 
intormolecular  motions,  which  cause  changes  of  temperature  in  the  iita, 
and  thus  arrive  at  notions  of  the  temperature  of  external  objects, 
whether  these  affect  us  by  actual  contact  and  conduction,  or,  without 
contact,  by  radiation. 

Impressions  of  heat  or  cold,  or  thermal  sensationSy  can  only  be  com- 
municated to  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  or  adjacent  parts 
of  the  mucous  surfaces ;  that  is,  through  some  recipient  9en90fy  iur- 
face  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  excite  such  impressions,  by  acting  directly 
on  the  very  nerves  which  ultimately  transmit  them.  For  example: 
on  the  raw  surfaces  left  after  destruction  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
skin  in  burns,  the  sense  of  temperature  is  lost,  heat  or  cold,  applied 
to  such  surfaces,  merely  producing  pain.  The  skin  over  the  ulnar 
nerve,  behind  the  elbow,  does  not  exhibit  greater  sensibility  to  moder- 
ate differences  in  temperature,  than  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  when 
the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  passes  certain  limits,  pain  is  the  only  sen- 
sation experienced ;  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water  applied  over  this  nerve, 
causes  intense  pain  in  a  few  seconds.  In  the  same  manner,  the  con- 
tact of  frozen  quicksilver,  or  solid  carbonic  acid,  with  the  skin,  causes 
a  painful  sensation  similar  to  that  produced  by  touching  red-hot  iron. 

Thermal  sensations  are  excited  by  bodies,  the  temperature  of  which 
ranges  between  50^  and  117°  Fahr. ;  above  or  below  those  points, 
objects  no  longer  excite  the  feeling  of  heat  or  cold,  but  cause  a  sensation 
of  pain.  Water  at  a  temperature  of  about  130°  no  longer  feels  warm, 
but  imparts  a  slight  burning  sensation;  in  the  same  manner,  the  feel- 
ing of  cold  is  1)0  longer  experienced  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point,  painful  sensations  being  then  produced. 

Sensations  of  heat  or  cold  are  not  absolute,  but  are  relative  to  the 
temperature  of  the  part  of  the  body  acted  upon.  Hence,  objects  sppesr 
warm  or  cold,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  the  time 
of  contact,  imparting  the  sensation  of  warmth  or  heat,  when  their 
temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  the  body,  and  the  feeling  of  cold, 
when  it  is  lower.  The  temperature  of  the  hand  is  a  few  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  parts  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  body ;  hence,  when 
placed  in  the  armpit,  it  feels  cold,  whereas  the  axilla  appears  warm  to 
the  hand.  So  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  skin  remains  constant, 
thermal  sensations  in  it  are  very  slight,  or  altogether  absent,  for  the 
various  temperatures  of  the  skin  of  the  cheeks,  hands,  feet,  and  other 
parts,  do  not  usually  excite  in  us  sensations  of  temperature.  When 
the  amount  of  heat  given  ofi*,  or  taken  up,  in  a  stated  time,  is  propor- 
tionally great,  the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  is  persistent ;  for  sensi- 
tions  of  temperature  are  experienced,  not  only  during  the  immediate 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  skin,  but  also  during  the  passage  of  s 
certain  quantity  of  heat  through  it. 

The  experiments  of  Weber  show  that  the  sense  of  temperature  if 
much  modified,  according  to  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  body  exposed 
to  the  impression,  the  greater  the  extent  of  surface  exposed,  the  more 
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intense  being  the  impression  produced.  Thus,  if  the  whole  of  one 
hand  be  placed  in  water  heated  to  a  temperature  of  102^,  and  one 
finger  alone  of  the  other  hand,  in  water  heated  to  104®,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  former  will  appear  much  higher  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Slight  differences  of  temperature  can  be  recognized  by  the  whole  hand, 
which  are  not  perceptible  if  a  single  finger  be  employed. 

The  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  differences  of  temperature,  varies  in 
different  individuals  and  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  this  is  un- 
doubtedly in  part  dependent  on  differences  in  the  degree  of  thickness 
of  the  epidermis.  The  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  face,  the  fingers,  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  the  parts  in  which  thermal  sensations  are 
most  easily  and  acutely  felt.  It  is  said  that,  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  variations  of  temperature  of  even  J°  can  be  distinguished. 
The  sensibility  of  the  left  hand  to  temperature  is  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  right.  Weber  found,  that  if  both  hands  are  immersed  in 
separate  vessels  of  hot  water,  the  left  hand  always  appears  the  warmer, 
even  though  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  immersed,  be 
1°  or  2°  colder  than  that  in  which  the  right  hand  is  placed. 

The  sensations  excited  are  more  intense,  when  the  alterations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  are  rapidly  effected.  When  a  portion  of  the 
skin  is  cooled  by  immersion  in  water  at  a  low  temperature,  say  55^^, 
and  is  then  immersed  in  water  at  68°,  a  feeling  of  heat  is  experienced 
for  a  few  seconds,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  skin  rises,  but  a  per- 
manent sensation  of  cold  then  follows,  because  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  still  much  lower  than  that  of  the  skin.  Cold  bodies,  which 
are  good  conductors  of  heat,  such  as  the  metals,  appear  to  us  colder 
than  other  bodies  of  the  same  temperature,  which,  like  wood,  are  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  because  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  a  given 
time  from  the  skin  is  greater.  The  sensation  of  burning  is  communi- 
cated to  the  hand  by  air  at  a  temperature  of  302°,  by  wood  at  212°, 
and  by  mercury  at  144°.  Those  bodies  which  have  a  high  specific 
heat,  and  which  absorb  and  render  latent  large  quantities  of  heat,  also 
act  more  powerfully  on  the  thermal  sense. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  giving  up  of  heat  by  the  skin,  which  takes 
place  when  a  cold  body  is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  causes  a  con- 
traction of  the  cutis  and  its  papillae,  and  that  the  taking  up  of  heat, 
which  ensues  when  a  warm  body  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin, 
leads  to  the  dilatation  of  those  parts,  and  that,  in  this  manner,  the 
nerves  are  acted  upon,  and  the  sensory  impressions  of  cold  and  heat 
are  produced.  This  refers  to  cases,  in  which  the  heat  is  conducted 
into  or  from  the  body,  by  some  material  substance,  either  solid,  fluid, 
vaporeus,  or  gaseous,  actually  in  contact  with  it.  But  the  nerves 
which  receive  and  convey  thermal  impressions  to  the  sensorium,  are 
also  affected,  as  we  know,  by  radiant  heat  coming  to,  or  issuing  from, 
the  body.  In  this  case  also,  the  heat  is  still  conducted  to  or  from  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  by  material  substance,  viz.,  that  of  the  skin 
itself,  the  temperature  of  which  is  elevated,  or  depressed,  by  the  re- 
ception, or  loss,  of  radiant  heat.  Accordingly,  the  nerves  are  prob- 
ably not  excited  by  the  entering  or  departing  radiant  heat  itself,  but 
by  the  heat  conducted  to,  or  from,  them  by  the  warmed  or  cooled  skin.. 
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In  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  there  is  incomplete  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation, the  sense  of  temperature  remains,  or  is  the  last  to  disappear; 
so  that  paralyzed  parts,  which  are  no  longer  sensible  to  pressure  or 
pricking,  still  remain  sensible  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold.  This 
may  be  explained,  either  by  supposing  the  existence  of  special  sets 
of  nerves  for  the  conveyance  of  thermal  impressions,  or  the  occur- 
rence of  peculiar  changes  in  the  path  of  the  proper  tactile  sensations 
in  the  cord,  or  in  the  corresponding  sensorial  centres  in  the  cerebrum. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  generally ,  is  inca- 
pable of  receiving  impressions  of  thermal  differences,  though  these  are 
felt  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and,  for  a  short  distance,  down  the  oeso- 
phagus. In  the  stomach  or  intestines,  cold  or  hot  water  produces  cor- 
responding sensations  of  cold  or  heat,  only  when  the  temperature  of 
the  adjacent  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  itself  lowered,  or  elevated,  by  the 
conduction  of  heat  to  or  from  it,  from  or  to  the  alimentary  canal  in 
which  the  hot  or  cold  water  is  contained. 

Subjective  sensations  of  heat  or  cold  are  very  common  in  oases  of 
disease.  That  of  cold,  in  the  stage  of  ague,  and  that  of  heat,  in 
febrile  conditions  of  the  system,  bear  no  relation  to  the  actual  temper^ 
aturc  of  the  body.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  contracted 
state  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  of  the  non-striated 
muscular  fibres  of  the  skin,  which  conditions  diminish  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  part.  The  heat  in  fever,  is  attributed  to  the  increased 
activity  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues. 

Sensations  of  heat  may  be  confounded  with  tactile  impressions, 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  sensibility  is  most  highly 
developed.     (Fick  and  Wunderli.) 

It  is  supposed  that  the  reason  why  the  only  sensation  experienced 
on  immersing  the  hand  or  foot  in  mercury,  or  a  warm  fluid,  as  that  of 
;a  ring  around  the  limb  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  portion  of  the  limb  immersed,  being  subjected  to  uniform  pres- 
sure, its  papillae  are  not  excited,  but  only  those  corresponding  to  the 
line  at  which  the  different  pressures  exerted  by  the  air  and  by  the 
fluid,  meet. 

The  Organs  and  Sense  of  Touch  in  Animals. 

Amongst  the  Vertebrata  in  Mammalia,  as  in  Man,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  possesses  not  only  common  sensibility  and  a  general  sense  of  touch,  ex- 
cept in  those  specries  in  which,  as  in  the  Armadillo^  the  integument  presents  a 
thick,  horny,  or  bony  covering,  but  the  proper  tactile  sense  is  principaUy  exer- 
<;i8ed  by  parts  provided  with  nervous  papillae.  In  most  Quadrumana.  the 
tips  of  the  toes  and  Jimjers,  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute,  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  papillae  ;  and  the  under  surface  of  the  prehensile  tail  of 
certain  monkeys,  which  likewise  has  many  papillae,  is  also  a  tactile  organ.  In 
many  Rodentia  the  pulps  of  the  digits  arc  highly  sensitive.  In  the  ^t  the 
sense  of  touch  is  extraordinarily  developed  in  the  wings;  by  which  means  it 
can  avoid  objects  during  its  tlignt,  even  when  the  eyes  are  extirpated.  {Spal- 
lanzani.)  The  whiskerH  or  vibnsscB  of  the  Carnivorous  tribes,  especially  in  the 
cat  and  seal,  and  also  those  of  many  rodents,  as  in  the  rabbit  and  hare,  are 
endowed  with  very  acute  tactile  sensibility.  The  bulbs  of  these  vibrissse  are 
very  large,  and  each  receives  a  nerve,  often  of  considerable  size,  derived  from 
ofts'^ts  of  the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerves ;  when  these 
whiskers  are  cut  ofl',  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  animal  is  seriously  impaired. 
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But  in  the  greater  number  of  Mammalia,  the  lips  and  the  end  of  the  nose 
are  the  special  seats  of  touch,  many,  as  the  ant-eaters,  mole,  hog,  tapir,  and 
elephant,  being  provided  with  a  movable  snout.  In  the  rhinoceros  there  is  a 
soft,  hook-like  expansion  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  constantly  kept  moistened, 
to  insure  its  sensibility.  The  snout  of  the  tapir  is  more  developed  than  that 
of  the  pig ;  and  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  tip  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  human  hand.  The  skm  of  the  zoophagous  Cetacea 
is  very  remarkable  for  the  thickness  and  density  of  its  structure.  The  true 
skin  consists  of  a  thick,  dense,  whitish,  opaque,  tibro-cellular  layer,  provided 
with  innumerable  elongated  papillee.  which  enter  into  corresponding  depres- 
sions on  the  under  surface  of  the  thick  black  epidermoid  layer.  These  papillee 
are  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  are  said  to  be  supplied  with  nerves  as 
well  as  vessels.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
whale,  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  acute  in  these  animals,  especially  for  un- 
dulations transmitted  through  the  water ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  whales 
can  communicate  with  each  other  when  alarmed.  In  Mammalia,  the  soft, 
movable,  papillated  tongue  is  undoubtedly  used  as  a  tactile  organ. 

The  ^neral  nature  of  the  covering  of  the  skin  in  Birds  offers  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  reception  of  external  impressions.  The  toes  have  but  few 
nerves,  and  are  usually  so  covered  on  their  under  surface,  as  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  tactile  organs ;  whilst  the  extremities  of  the  anterior  limbs  or 
wings  are  utterly  unsuited  to  such  a  function.  The  sense  of  touch  in  birds 
must,  therefore,  be  chiefly  resident  in  the  bill ;  this,  though  usually  hard,  is 
soft  in  the  snipes  and  woodcocks,  which  search  for  their  food  in  marshy 
ground,  and  also  in  the  flat-billed  wate.r  birds  ;  in  these  it  is  abundantly  sup 
plied  with  nerves.  In  a  few  birds  the  tongue  is  papillated,  and  probably 
serves  as  a  tactile  organ. 

Amongst  Reptiles  the  sense  of  touch  is  but  feebly  developed.  The  tongue 
of  the  Ophidia,  and  of  many  Saurian  reptiles,  is  considered  to  be  an  organ  of 
touch. 

The  naked,  soft  skin  of  the  Amphibia  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves, 
and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  sensory  impressions  ;  but 
the  proper  tactile  sense  resides  principally  in  the  skin  over  the  tip  of  the  jaws, 
and  also  in  that  of  the  limbs. 

In  Fishes  the  soft  lips,  the  parts  about  the  mouth,  and,  in  some  species,  the 
pectoral  fins,  are  the  seats  of  the  sense  of  touch.  In  a  few,  as  in  the  gurnards, 
there  are  digitate  appendages  connected  with  the  pectoral  fins,  which  seem  to 
be  endowed  with  tactile  sensibilitv. 

In  the  Mollusca,  touch  must  be  supposed  to  reside  in  the  general  soft  in- 
tegument ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  acute  near  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  in  the 
Cephalopods  and  Gasteropods,  and  at  the  margins  of  the  mantle  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata.  Many  are  provided  with  retractile  feelers  or  other  ap|)en- 
dages,  specially  connected  with  the  head  ;  such  as  the  horns  of  the  snails,  and 
the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish.  The  tentacles  of  the  Polyzoa  and  other  Mollus- 
coida  are  highly  sensitive. 

In  the  Annulosa,  highly  developed  tactile  organs  exist,  as,  e.  g,,  the  jointed 
antennse  possessed  by  insects,  which  present  tlie  most  remarakable  varieties 
of  form,  and,  in  certain  cases,  are  so  important,  that  when  they  are  removed 
these  creatures  are  no  longer  able  to  follow  their  usual  habits.  In  the  ants, 
the  antennae  seem  to  be  employed  as  means  of  communication  between  difter- 
ent  individuals.  In  certain  cases  the  palpi  and  feet  may  assist  the  tactile 
sense  in  insects.  In  the  Crustacea,  generally,  the  antennae,  of  which  there 
are  frequently  two  pairs,  are  undoubtedly  sensitive  tactile  organs,  and  the 
prehensile  jaws  and  feet  may  also  conduct  tactile  impressions.  The  Myria- 
pods  also  Imve  articulated  feelers.  The  Arachnida,  which  have  n.o  antennae, 
possess  palpi ;  but  the  exquisite  sense  of  touch  which  the  spinning  Spiders 
must  possess,  resides  probably  in  the  feet,  especially  in  the  terminal  Joints. 
The  ovipositors  of  many  insects  probably  possess  a  tactile  sense,  to  inform 
these  animals  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  e^gs.  In  the 
Worms,  there  are  frequently  found  appendages  in  the  form  of  folds,  threads, 
or  setfiB,  often  arranged  in  rows  on  the  body,  frequently  in  whirls,  or  they  are 
confined  to  the  head,  a  region  which,  even  if  destitute  of  appendages,  is 
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highly  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Amongst  the  Annuloida,  the  revolving-wheels 
of  the  Rotifera  generally,  and  the  proboscis  of  some  specie*,  are  probably  tac- 
tile. The  marine  parasitic  species  have  a  soft,  sensitive  integument.  *  The 
succulent  feet  of  the  Echinodermata  are  also  remarkably  irritable,  if  not 
sensitive. 

In  th(i  Coelenterata,  the  ectoderm,  especially  over  the  oral  tentacles,  possesses 
keen  excitiibility ;  but  they  do  not  a]>parently  exhibit  much  discriminating 
sense,  seizing  all  objects  alike.  The  Protozoa,  destitute  of  a  nervous  system, 
exhibit  no  tactile  organs. 

lu  all  cases,  the  integument  of  the  Vertebrata  consists  of  a  vascular  cutis, 
or  true  skin,  covered  by  a  non-vascular  epidermic  layer,  and  is  moreover, 
oftt»n  provided  with  various  appendages.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  hairs, 
spines,  nails,  claws,  hoofs,  and  even  the  horns  of  the  Mammalia,  are  epidermic 
structures,  formed  on  papilla?  or  matrices,  developments  of  the  cutis  or  true 
skin.  In  a  few  instances,  the  dense  dermal  plates  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
bony  plates  of  the  armadillo,  are  formed  apparently,  beneath  the  epidermis, 
on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  are  partly  vascular  tissues  ;  they  belong 
to  the  so-called  dermal  skeleton  or  ex^y-skeleton^  as  distinguished  from  the  endxh 
akeleton  or  skeleton  proper. 

In  Birds,  feathers  take  the  place  of  hairs,  being,  like  these,  epidermic  for- 
mations, develoi^d  upon  ])apillce  at  the  bottom  of  follicles,  and  having,  like 
hairs,  a  root  sheath,  one  layer  of  which,  however,  closes  the  young  follicle, 
and  for  a  time  invests  the  growing  feather,  but  ultimately  is  broken  through, 
and  falls  away.  The  quill  of  the  feather  consists  of  fibres  and  flat  scales,  and, 
for  a  time,  contains  a  portion  of  the  vascular  papilla  or  pulp  ;  the  shaft,  barbs, 
and  barbules,  consist  of  a  i)ith  composed  of  polyhedral  cells,  and  of  an  outer 
firmer  layer,  composed  of  flattened  epidermoid  scales. 

Amongst  lleptiU\s,  the  thick  coriaceous  integument  of  certain  saurians,  the 
osseous  plates  of  the  crocodiles,  the  scales  of  serpents,  and  the  homy  cover- 
ings of  the  Chelonia,  are  also  epidermic  formations,  beneath  which,  in  the 
(jrocodiles,  bony  matter  is  formecl,  constituting  a  dermal  skeleton ;  but  in  the 
Cht^lonia,  the  bony  case  beneath  the  horn,  named  the  plastron  and  carapace,  is 
formed  by  the  expansion  and  coalescence  of  parts  of  the  internal  skeleton. 

The  soft  integument  of  the  Amphibia,  in  man}'  cases,  almost  resembles  a 
mucous  membrane. 

In  Fishes,  the  integuments  are  either  soft,  as  in  the  eels,  in  which  they  are 
still  provided  with  minute  scales,  or  they  are  covered  with  the  characteristic 
larger  dermoid  scales,  the  pattern  and  formation  of  which,  have  led  to  impor- 
tant distinctions  in  this  large  class  ;  sometimes  they  present  numerous  dermal 
plates  or  spines.  The  scales  consist  of  an  outer  laminated,  and  sometimes 
canaliculated,  shining  layer,  composed  of  the  so-called  enamel  or  ganoin^  and 
of  a  deep  layer,  which  may  lx»  horny,  fibrous,  or  even  bony ;  in  the  latter  case, 
it  sometimes  contains  Haversian  canals.  The  bony  scales,  and  also  the  bony 
plates  and  spines,  of  ccTtain  fishes,  are  partly  epidermoid  structures,  but  are 
probably  also  in  part,  formed  by  conversions  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  dermis ; 
they  have  great  analogy  to  teeth,  esi)ecially  to  the  teeth  of  fishes  themselves. 
The  spines  of  the  fins  of  fislu*s,  are  also  dermal  structures,  belonging  to  the 
exo-fikeleton,  and  not  to  the  internal  skeleton. 

The  cutaneous  glands,  both  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous,  are  found  in  all 
Mammalia,  except  when  the  integument  is  covered  with  horny  or  bony  plates. 
In  Birds,  the  cheloiiian  and  ophidian  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  the  cutaneous 
glands  appi^ar  to  be  wanting ;  in  the  Saurian  Reptiles,  they  are  small  and  few; 
in  th(i  Amphibia,  cutaneous  glands  of  a  peculiar  structure  are  very  abundant. 
The  so-called  glands,  or  mucous  canals  and  follicles,  along  the  lateral  line  of 
fishes,  corresponding  with  the  Savian  bodies  of  the  torpedo,  are  believed  by 
Leydig,  to  be  really  sensory  or/jans,  contained  in  depressions,  or  canals,  formed 
in  the  integument.  They  are  lined  with  epithelium,  and  often  contain  a  knob- 
like projection,  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  derived  from  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair,  or  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Some  of  the  so-called  cutaneous 
glands  of  the  Amphibia,  just  described,  may  be  of  a  similar  nature.  They 
must  be  act<*d  on  by  irritating  solids,  fluids,  or  gases,  present  in  the  water, 
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just  as  irritants  act  on  the  soft  tongues  of  the  mammalia ;  they  may  thus  give 
warning  of  dan^r. 

In  the  soft-skinned  Moilusca.  Molluscoida,  Annelida,  and  Coelenterata,  the 
outer  layer  of  the  integument  does  not  consist  of  flattened  epidermoid  scales, 
but  of  soft  spheroidal  cells  with  thick  walls,  often  covered  with  a  structureless 
membrane.  The  laminated  shells  of  these  animals,  when  they  exist,  are 
formed  by  the  calcification  of  a  nacreous  excretion  from  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin  beneath  the  thin  epidermis,  which  is  best  seen  at  the  growing  margin 
of  the  shell.  The  calcareous  substance  is  almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  shell  of  the  tunicated  Molluscoida  is  formed,  not  by  excretion,  but  by  the 
conversion  of  their  cellulose  integument,  into  structures  resembling  shell,  car- 
tila^,  bone,  or  even  dentine.     (Huxley. ) 

The  calcareous  shell  of  the  larger  Crustacea,  the  homv  coverings  of  others, 
the  chitinous  integument  of  .the  Myriapoda  and  many  or  the  Insecta,  and  the 
coriaceous  skin  of  the  Arachnida,  are  sub-epidermic  structures,  formed  by 
various  thickenings,  fibrillations,  calcifications,  and  other  changes  of  the  epi- 
dermis, and  of  certain  layers  excreted  beneath  it.  The  spines,  hairs,  and  mi- 
croscopic scales  of  Insects  are  epidermic. 

Cutaneous  glands  are  represented  in  the  non- vertebrate  animals,  by  peculiar 
csecal  follicles  and  tubes  found  in  a  few  Annelida,  Insecta,  and  Moilusca.  The 
chromatophores  of  certain  Moilusca,  and  the  thread-cells  of  the  Coelenterata, 
are  not  glands. 

The  nervous  substance  of  the  warm-  and  cold-blooded  animals  must  be 
adapted  to  suit  very  different  ranges  of  temperature. 


THE   SENSE   OF   TASTE. 

The  Organ  of  Taste, 

The  tongue  is  the  organ  chiefly  concerned  in  the  sense  of  taste; 
other  parts  of  the  mouth,  however,  especially  the  under  surface  of  the 
soft  palnte^  and  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces^  are  also  endowed 
with  this  sense. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular,  vascular,  and  nervous  organ,  made  up  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  joined  in  the  middle  line.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  are  proper  to  it;  but  the 
greater  number  proceed  from  other  parts,  to  its  base  and  under  sur- 
face. The  apex,  sides,  upper  surface,  and  forepart  of  the  under  surface, 
are  free;  by  its  under  and  back  part,  it  is  attached  to  the  lower  jaw, 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  it  is 
also  connected  with  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  by  means  of  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces;  and  lastly,  it  is  connected 
to  the  epiglottis  and  neighboring  parts,  by  reflections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  A  fold  of  this  membrane,  seen  beneath  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  forms  the  frcenum  linguce.  The  apex  of  the  tongue 
is  thinner  and  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the  organ  ;  the  dorsum,  or 
upper  surface,  is  convex,  and  presents  along  the  middle  line  a  furrow 
called  the  raphi,  which  ends  behind  in  a  depression,  the  foramen 
ccecum. 

The  dorsum,  edges,  and  tip  of  the  tongue,  have  a  peculiar  rough 
appearance,  differing  altogether  from  the  smooth  character  of  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  its  under  surface  and  the  rest  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mouth,  and  depending  on  the  presence  of  little  eminences, 
named  papillae.     These  somewhat  resemble  the  papillse  of  the  skin, 
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and  are  of  three  kinds,  named  the  filiform^  fungiform^  and  etrcumvol' 
late  papillae. 

The  filiform  papillae,  so  called  from  their  thread-like  shape,  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous ;  they  are  found  closely  set  over  the  anterior 
three-fourths  of  the  tongue,  being  especially  well  marked  along  the 
central  part ;  at  the  sides  and  tip,  they  become  shorter,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  oblique,  or  almost  transverse  parallel  ridges,  which  gradu- 
ally disappear  as  they  run  to  the  under  surfaoe  of  the  orean ;  they  are 
of  a  whitish  color,  being  covered  by  a  dense  and  thick  epitheliuiD, 
which  is  divided,  at  the  apices,  into  a  brush  of  very  fine  filaments  (Fig. 
70,  a).  They  are  set,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  slight  inclination  back- 
Fig.  70. 


Fii(.  70.  Diagrammatio  view  of  the  papillie  of  the  tongna  (K51likar).  a,  fllffbrm  paplllai  alKnriog  itf 
TaKcalar  core  or  centre,  with  it«  Moondary  papllire,  bari<*d  lo  the  thick  epltbellam,  which  and*  in  ft  bruah, 
of  hair-like  character.  6,  fongiform  papilla,  with  ita  numeroua  vecondarj  paplllia,  aiid  this  efiitlMlial 
cu\eriog.    c,  eircnmyallate  papilla,  it#  secondary  papilln,  and  their  epithelial  covering. 

wards.     Their  use  is  mechanical,  and  they  aid  in  the  tactile  sense,  bat 
not  directly  in  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  fungiform  papillae,  so  called  because  they  are  expanded  at  their 
free  extremities,  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  chiefly  over  its  anterior  half;  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  the 
filiform  papillae,  but  are  of  larger  size;  they  are'of  a  deep  red  color, 
and  are  covered  by  a  thin  soft  epithelium  (Fig.  70,  b).  The  eireum' 
vallate  papillae,  also  red,  and  covered  by  a  delicate  epithelium,  are  still 
fewer  in  number,  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen,  but  they  are  the  largest 
in  size.  Each  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup-shaped  depression  (Fig. 
70,  (?),  so  as  to  be  encircled  by  a  little  furrow  or  trench,  which  being 
itself  surrounded  by  an  elevated  rim,  or  diminutive  vallum,  has  given 
rise  to  the  name  circum  vail  ate,  applied  to  these  papillae.  They  occupy 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  forming  two  principal  rows,  like  the  letter 
y,  with  its  point  turned  backwards.  Numerous  large  and  soft  papillie, 
intermediate  in  form  between  the  circumvallate  and  fungiform  kinds, 
are  situated  behind,  and  on  each  side  of,  the  circumvallate  papillae ; 
they  pass,  towards  the  borders  of  the  tongue,  into  irregularly  notched 
and  parallel  ridges.  Further  back,  these  papillae  subside,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  smoother  and  thinner,  and  is  marked  by 
numerous  elevations  and  recesses,  corresponding  with  the  lingual  mu- 
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cous  glands  and  follicles  beneath  it,  some  of  i^hich  open  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foramen  caecum. 

The  corium,  or  vascular  part,  of  the  circumvallate  papillae  (Fig. 
70,  c),  and  of  the  elevated  rim,  by  which  each  is  surrounded,  is  pro- 
longed into  numerous  secondary  papillae,  which  are  buried  in  the  thin 
and  smooth  epithelial  covering.  The  fungiform  papillae  likewise  pre- 
sent numerous  little  conical  secondary  papillae  (6),  covered  by  the 
epithelium.  The  filiform  papillae  also  have,  at  their  points,  numefous 
secondary  papillae  (a),  concealed  in  the  thick  brush  of  filamentous 
epithelium.  Besides  these  secondary  papillae,  found  on  the  larger  and 
so-called  compound  papillae,  numerous  minute  and  simple  papillae,  re- 
sembling the  secondary  papillae,  exist  everywhere,  between  the  com- 
pound papillae. 

Many  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  pass  into  the  mucous 
membrane  and  its  papillae,  presenting  the  peculiarity  of  dividing  and 
subdividing  before  they  enter  these  parts.  Both  the  compound  and 
simple  papillae  receive  vessels  and  nerves.  Each  papilla  contains  one 
or  many  vascular  capillary  loops,  according  to  its  size.  In  the  fungi- 
form and  circumvallate  papillae,  especially,  the  nerves  are  very  numer- 
ous, and,  in  the  latter,  very  large;  they  are  usually  said  to  terminate 
in  loops ;  but  it  is  possible  that  many  at  least  end  by  fine  free  ex- 
tremities, a  mode  of  termination  seen  in  the  tongues  of  some  animals. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  by  three  nerves.  Of  these,  two 
are  sensory,  viz.,  the  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  and  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
glosso- pharyngeal.  The  former  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  papillae  at  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  the  latter 
to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  and  side  of  the  tongue,  and,  it  is 
said,  especially  to  the  circumvallate  papillae.  The  remaining  nerve, 
the  hypoglossal^  or  ninth  cranial  nerve,  supplies  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue,  and  is  the  motor  nerve  of  this  organ. 

The  soft  palate^  its  central  depending  uvula^  and  its  lateral  arches^ 
or  pillars^  will  be  hereafter  described  with  the  other  parts  concerned 
in  deglutition.  Its  mucous  membrane,  which  is  smooth  and  delicate, 
and  provided  with  short  soft  papillae,  and  numerous  glands,  is  sup- 
plied by  branches  derived  from  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the 
fifth  cranial  nerves,  and  also  by  branches  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves. 

Taste. 

The  true  sense  of  taste  in  the  tongue  is  confined  to  the  posterior 
third  of  the  dorsum  of  that  organ,  the  under  surface  of  its  apex,  and  a 
line  along  its  edge,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  most 
marked  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  organ.  It  also  resides  in  the  ante- 
rior pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  soft  palate  near  its  attachment  to  the  hard 
palate,  and  the  hinder  portion  of  the  latter.     (Stich  and  Klaatsch.) 

The  experiments  of  Reid  show  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  a  nerve 
of  special  sense,  as  well  as  of  common  sensation,  and  also  an  afierent 
reflex  nerve;  for  not  only  are  unmistakable  signs  of  pain  produced 
by  irritation  of  the  nerve  in  the  living  animal,  but  division  of  this 
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nerve,  on  the  two  sides,  destroys  the  power  of  taste  in  the  parts  of  the 
tongue  supplied  by  it.     Division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerves,  or  of  their 
gustatory  branches,  immediately  produces  loss  of  common  sensibility 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue;  for  the  application  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, or  of  a  hot  iron  to  this  part  of  the  organ,  in  the  living  animal, 
does  not  then  give  rise  to  any  sign  of  pain.     The  power  of  taste  in 
the  forepart  of  the  tongue,  has  also  been  said  to  be  destroyed  by  di- 
vision of  the  fifth  nerve;  but,  as  just  mentioned,  it  would  seem  that 
except  at  its  edges,  and  beneath  its  apex,  parts  which  probably  receive 
filaments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  is 
naturally  destitute  of  the  sense  of  taste.     Hence  the  apparent  loss  of 
taste,  after  division  of  the  fifth  nerves,  may  have  been  only  a  loss  of 
common  sensibility  in  the  animals  experimented  on,  in  consequence  of 
which  sapid  bodies  no  longer  produced  any  signs  of  sensation,  either 
common  or  special.     There  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  determining  very 
precisely  whether  an  animal  tastes  or  not.     In  cases  of  paralysis  in 
man,  taste  has  been  destroyed  without  the  common  sensibility,  and  the 
latter  has  been  lost  without  the  former.     This  would  show,  either  that 
difiierent  nerves,  or  difierent  filaments  of  the  same  nerves,  minister  to 
the  two  forms  of  sensation.     Whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal is  a  nerve  of  taste,  the  gustatory  office  of  the  so-called  gusta- 
tory branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  established. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve, 
above  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  in  the  human  subject,  the 
sense  of  taste  is  much  diminished,  or  even  altogether  lost.  Experi- 
ments made  by  Bernard,  on  living  animals,  further  show,  that  if  the 
facial  nerve  be  divided  within  the  skull,  the  sense  of  taste  is  impaired 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue;  whilst  the  tactile  sensibility 
remains  unafi'ected.  Division  of  this  nerve,  after  it  has  issued  from 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sense  of 
taste.  Hence,  the  integrity  of  the  chorda  tympani,  which  is  destitute 
of  sensory  fibres,  appears  to  be  essential  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
taste.  Perhaps  the  effects  which  follow  its  division  are  owing  to  the 
diminution  which  then  takes  place  in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva. 

A  state  of  solution  being  an  essential  condition  for  the  perception 
of  gustatory  impressions,  sapid  bodies  are  tasteless,  when  applied  in  a 
dry  state,  to  a  dry  or  coated  tongue,  and  a  free  flow  of  saliva  is  of 
great  use  in  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Contact  of  the  sapid 
body  being  also  essential,  it  is  necessary,  for  very  accurate  tasting, 
that  this  contact  be  perfect ;  hence,  a  substance,  if  solid,  must  be 
pressed  between  the  mobile  tongue  and  the  palate,  so  that  after  it  has 
undergone  solution,  it  may  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  gustatory 
mucous  membrane.  In  this  way,  the  savors  of  fruits,  and  the  flavors 
of  wines,  become  remarkably  developed,  after  these  have  been  carried 
over  the  whole  of  the  mucous  surface.  A  short  time  must  elapse, 
after  contact  with  the  tongue,  before  sapid  bodies  excite  the  sense  of 
taste.  This  varies  according  to  the  substance.  Saline  solutions  are 
most  quickly  perceived,  sweet  solutions  less  quickly,  then  acid,  and 
lastly,  bitter  substances.  Even  when  mixed,  different  substances  are 
tasted  separately  and  consecutively.     It  is  interesting  to  note,  that 
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the  so-called  colloid  bodies  which  have  a  low,  diffusive  osmotic  or 
dialytic  power  are  tasteless;  whilst  the  crystalloids,  which  dialjze 
rapidly,  are  generally  sapid.  (Graham.) 

Since  many  sapid  substances,  such  as  quinine  and  salt,  are  inodor- 
ous, the  sense  of  taste  must  be  regarded  as  independent  of  smell,  as  it 
is  of  touch,  or  of  the  sense  of  pain.  But,  in  judging  of  the  flavors  of 
different  substances,  we  are  assisted  by  the  organ  of  smell,  for  many  fla- 
vors are  incomplete  without  the  help  of  the  olfactory  sense,  and  may  be 
diminished  by  closing  the  fauces,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  nose.  The  exist- 
ence of  nasal  polypi  also  interferes  with  taste.  Certain  odors  are  un- 
doubtedly confounded  with  taste.  Thus,  when  eating  garlic  or  vanilla, 
the  sensations  referred  to  the  gustatory  sense,  are  no  longer  perceived 
when  the  nose  is  kept  closed.  The  vapor  of  chloroform,  when  inhaled 
through  the  nose,  conveys  the  sensation  of  an  odoriferous  substance, 
although  it  is  a  sapid  body.  (Stich.)  Deglutition  necessarily  assists 
ID  the  appreciation  of  the  taste  of  sapid  substances,  when  these  are 
grasped  by  the  fauces. 

The  sense  of  taste  is,  in  some  respects,  allied  to  the  sense  of  touch. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  dependent  on  a  purely  special  nerve,  for 
the  cranial  nerves,  through  which  this  sense  is  exercised,  are  also 
common  sensory  nerves.  All  the  parts  concerned  in  taste,  are  also 
endowed  with  common  sensibility.  Moreover,  for  the  perception  of  a 
gustatory  impression,  it  is  essential  that  the  sapid  body  be  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  some  portion  of  the  sensory  surface,  other- 
wise gustatory  impressions  cannot  be  excited.  The  same  is  true,  how- 
ever, of  the  sense  of  smell,  if  we  regard  odors  as  material.  Lastly, 
as  in  the  case  of  touch,  there  is  an  absence  of  any  complex  recipient 
apparatus,  the  only  structures  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  gus- 
tatory surface,  being  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  with  its 
nervous  and  vascular  papillae,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  skin, 
but  are  more  delicate.  The  sense  of  taste  differs,  however,  from  that 
of  touch,  by  being  limited  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
body,  and  still  more  remarkably,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  exciting 
causes,  which  are  %pecially  chemical  and  not  mechanical  agents.  In 
this  respect,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Sensation  in  gen- 
eral, taste  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  smell.  The  organ  of  taste,  in- 
deed, shows  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  touch  in  structure,  than  in 
function.  In  both,  the  local  application  of  the  exciting  stimulant,  is 
necessary;  but  in  the  one,  the  action  on  the  nerve  is  purely  physical, 
and  is  merely  transmitted  mechanically,  through  the  tissues  which 
cover  the  nerve;  whilst  in  the  other,  the  sapid  substance  must  be  fluid, 
or  dissolved,  must  penetrate  the  tissues  to  reach  the  nerves,  and  must 
exercise  some  very  special,  and  probably  chemical  action  upon  them, 
so  as  to  excite  the  nervous  energy.  Bodies  differing  widely,  in  both 
their  physical  and  chemical  nature,  may  excite  allied  tastes,  as  for  ex- 
ample, bitter  saline  substances  and  vegetable  bitters.  The  causes  of 
the  sensation  of  taste,  and  of  the  sapidity  or  insipidity  of  different 
substances,  are  not  further  known  ;  much  less  can  we,  at  present,  offer 
any  explanation  of  the  varieties  of  tastes  excited  by  different  sapid 
bodies.     The  sensations  induced   by  them,  however,  are   more  dis- 
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tinguishable  from  each  other,  and  therefore  clearer,  and  more  defina- 
ble by  language,  than  those  of  smell. 

Certain  properties  of  substances,  which  have  been  named  the  me- 
chanical savors,  such  as  the  peculiar  sensations  commanicated  to  the 
mouth,  by  oleaginous,  amylaceous,  or  watery  substances,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  highly  developed  tactile  sensibility  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  consistency,  presented  by 
these  bodies.  The  so-called  mealy,  sandy,  pasty,  astringent,  and  al- 
kaline impressions,  are  probably  merely  special  tactile  impressions. 
Pricking,  stinging,  and  biting  sensations  are  perhaps  modifications  of 
pain,  like  the  smarting  of  blistered  surfaces.  The  burning  occasioned 
by  some  substances,  as  mustard,  and  the  feeling  of  cold  excited  by 
others,  as  peppermint,  are  apparently  referable  to  the  sense  of  temper- 
ature ;  for  both  these  impressions  are  independent  of  taste. 

Some  substances,  when  introduced  into  the  mouth,  only  excite  tactile 
impressions,  and  hence  are  called  tasteless;  all  insoluble  bodies  belone 
to  this  class.  Other  substances,  such  as  sugar,  excite  both  tactile  ana 
gustatory  impressions;  and  a  third  class  of  bodies,  such  as  smelling- 
salts  and  volatile  oils,  besides  producing  tactile  and  gustatory  impres- 
sions, also  excite  corresponding  odoriferous  sensations;  thus,  again, 
showing  the  alliance  between  taste  and  smell.  Lastly,  some  metals, 
when  placed  in  contact  with  the  mouth,  produce  no  impression  on  the 
gustatory  sense,  merely  exciting  tactile  and  odoriferous  sensations. 
Those  substances  which  act  on  the  gustatory  sense,  are  called  sapid. 
Of  these,  there  are  four  different  kinds,  viz.,  the  sour,  the  saline,  the 
bitter,  and  the  sweet;  tartaric  acid,  common  salt,  quinine,  and  sugar, 
are  examples  of  such  substances.  Solutions  of  sour  and  sweet  sub- 
stances, are  said  to  be  best  distinguished,  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  whilst  saline  and  bitter  tastes  are  best  perceived, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Acids  and  bit- 
ters are  said  to  be  the  most  readily  detected  of  all  sapid  substances; 
then  saline,  and  lastly,  saccharine.  It  has  been  found,  that  1  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  10,000  of  water,  and  I  part  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
33,000  of  water,  can  be  detected,  when  carefully  compared  with  pure 
water.  (Valentin.)  Sugar  cannot  be  tasted,  when  there  is  less  than  1 
part  in  80  or  90  of  water;  and  of  common  salt,  1  part  is  necessary  in 
200  of  water. 

After  the  tongue  has  been  exposed  alternately,  in  succession,  to  two 
or  more  allied  tastes,  the  gustatory  sense  becomes  blunted,  losing  its 
power  of  discriminating  between  them.  This  is  probably  due,  in  part, 
to  some  continuance  of  each  impression  on  the  gustatory  nerves;  but, 
it  is  perhaps  principally  dependent  on  small  portions  of  the  sapid  bodies 
remaining  dissolved  in  the  epithelial  coat.  The  discriminating  powers 
of  the  sense  of  taste,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  assisted  by  contrasting 
different  flavors.  If  the  tongue  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  much 
above,  or  much  below,  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body,  both  its 
tactile  and  gustatory  sense  become  impaired  or  suspended.  Thus, 
after  immersion  of  the  tongue  in  a  mixture  of  broken  ice  and  water, 
or  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  125^,  for  about  a  minute  the  taste  of 
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sugar  cannot  be  perceived,  and  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  also  diminished. 

Gustatory  impressions  sometimes  arise  independently  of  the  contact 
of  sapid  bodies  with  the  organ  of  taste.  A  drop  of  pure  water  placed 
on  the  tongue,  gives  rise  to  a  slightly  bitter  taste;  and  the  same  sen- 
sation is  caused  by  touching  its  surface  near  the  root,  with  a  dry  glass 
rod.  A  cool  saline  taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  nitre,  is  pro- 
duced by  directing  a  small  current  of  air  on  to  the  tongue.  (Henle.) 
Electricity  also  gives  rise  to  gustatory  impressions,  a  peculiar  saline 
taste  being  caused,  when  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  stimulated  by 
electrical  shocks;  whilst  a  constant  current  produces  a  sour  taste  at 
the  positive  pole,  and  an  alkaline  impression  at  the  negative  pole,  per- 
haps from  decomposition  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth.  Indistinct 
gustatory  sensations  may  be  induced  by  striking  sharply  and  lightly 
the  lingual  papillae.  A  mechanical  stimulus  applied  to  the  fauces  and 
root  of  the  tongue,  induces  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  sensation  of  nausea. 

The  sense  of  taste  presents  different  degrees  of  development  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  being,  in  some,  much  more  acute  than  in  others. 
Like  the  other  senses,  it  is  improved  by  cultivation,  as  is  well  seen  in 
the  case  of  wine-  and  tea-tasters.  In  colds,  and  diseases  and  injuries 
of  the  brain,  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently. 

Impressions  made  upon  the  sense  of  taste,  remain  for  a  certain  time ; 
those  produced  by  some  substances  lasting  for  a  considerable  period. 
As  a  rule,  they  endure  longer  than  the  after  impressions  of  smell,  hear- 
ing, or  sight.  The  after  taste,  or  arrilre  gouty  has  its  seat  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue;  like  taste,  it  can  be  strengthened  by  pressing,  rubbing, 
and  moving  the  sapid  body  between  the  palate  and  the  tongue.  The 
after  taste  frequently  difi'ers  from  the  original  one;  a  bitter  substance 
may  give  rise  to  a  sweet  after  impression,  or  a  sweet  substance  to  a 
bitter  one. 

Subjective  gustatory  impressions  sometimes  occur,  as,  for  example, 
metallic,  sweetish,  and  sanguineous  or  nauseous  tastes.  These  subjec- 
tive sensations  have  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  which  are  perceived  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ  of  taste.  They  may  be  due  to  errors  in  the  circulation  through 
the  nervous  centres  connected  with  taste ;  and  sometimes  merely  to  an 
altered  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth.  A  person  suffering 
from  the  disease  known  as  saccharine  diabetes,  in  which  sugar  exists 
in  undue  quantity  in  the  blood,  is  not,  however,  conscious  of  a  sweet 
taste,  and  can  readily  distinguish  sugar ;  whilst  a  taste  of  blood  is 
usually  only  experienced  when  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  contains  blood. 

The  sense  of  sight,  as  is  well  known,  materially  influences  the  gus- 
tatory sense ;  for,  in  the  dark,  sapid  substances  lose  half  their  relish. 

The  uses  of  the  sense  of  taste  are,  besides  that  of  imparting  gratifi- 
cation, chiefly  to  assist  in  the  choice  of  food.  This  is  often  peculiarly 
manifested  in  invalids  or  convalescent  persons. 
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The  Organs  and  Sense  of  Taste  in  Animnls, 

Ambnj^st  the  Veriehrata,,  the  sense  of  taste  is  probably  well  developed  in  aU 
Mammalia,  most  of  which  masticate  their  food,  and  so  retain  it  lone  enough 
in  the  mouth  to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  sapid  body.     The  chief  organ  of  taste  is 
the  tongue,  but  the  soft  palates,  as  in  Man,  may  be  supposed  to  be  likewise 
concerned  in  this  sense.     The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  generally  very  rough, 
and  fre(iu(jntly  presents  horny  papilla?,  or,  as  in  the  Camivora,  homy  recurved 
spines,  whicfh  aid  in  ^ra8]nng  the  food  in  mastication,  or  even  in  raspinc  flesh 
from  bones,  and  in  cleaning  the  coat  of  the  animal  itself;  but  the  suriaoe  at 
the  root  and  edges  is  sofIxT  and  is  probably  more  actively  gustatory.     The 
shai)e  of  this  organ  presents  many  and  striking  varieties.     In  some  of  the  suc- 
torial bats  it  is  singularly  modified,  presenting  a  circular  series  of  elevations, 
provid(»(l  with  proj^r  muscles  and  forming  a  sucking  organ.     In  the  ant-eater 
it  is  long,  slender,  and  worm-like,  and  can  be  protruded  with  great  swiftness 
for  a  distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.     The  tongue  of  the  Cetatea  gener- 
allv,  is  broad,  and  only  slightly  movable  ;  in  the  herbivorous  species,  Sirenia, 
it  fias  a  complicated  papillary  surface  ;  but  in  the  zoophagous  kinds,  or  true 
Cetacea,  it  has  neither  circumvallate  nor  conical  papillae,  nut  merely  minute 
tactile  papillae ;  it  has  been  doubted  whether  these  animals  possess  the  sense  of 
taste.     Some  Manmialia  liave  a  second,  or  even  a  third  accessor}-  tongue,  as, 
for  example,  the  bears. 

The  organ  and  sense  of  taste  appear  to  be  incompletely  developed  in  Birds^ 
which,  for  the  most  part,  swallow  their  food  quickly,  iand  indeed,  seem  to  be 
rather  guided  in  their  choice  of  it  by  the  sense  of  sight.  The  tongue  usually 
has  a  horny  covering  at  its  tip,  and  is  destitute  of  papillee,  except  near  its  base. 
In  the  parrots,  however,  the  tongue  is  roundish,  large,  and  fleahy,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  papillae  ;  in  the  tlamingo  it  is  also  large,  soft,  and  papillated.  In  a 
few  species  it  is  cleft  at  the  ])oint,  as  in  the  ravens.  This  organ  often  presents 
ixjculiarities  connected  with  its  use  in  the  taking  of  food  ;  thus,  in  the  humming- 
bird it  is  rolled  into  a  sucking  tube,  and  ti^nninates  in  hair-like  filaments  for 
retaining  the  nectar  of  flowers  ;  in  the  toucan  it  is  fringed  with  bristly  processes 
for  trying  the  rijieness  of  fruit ;  and,  in  the  woodi)eckers  it  is  barbed  with  in- 
verteci  processes  for  seizing  insects. 

In  lleptiles  the  tongue  fdso  appears  to  be  rather  a  tactile  than  a  gustatory 
organ,  for  they  almost  all  swallow  their  food  immediately  it  has  been  seized ; 
so  that  the  sense  of  tasti*  is  probably  quite  subordinate.  The  chameleon  has  a 
very  large  tcmgue,  which,  when  protruded,  is  worm-like  in  shai)e  ;  it  possesses 
a  central  canal,  and  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  club-shaped  extremity,  smeared 
over  with  a  viscid  secretion  ;  when  darted  out  after  prey,  it  appears  longer  than 
the  whole  body  of  the  animal.  In  the  crocodiles  the  tongue  is  closely  attached 
to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  but  in  the  chelonian  reptiles  it  is  free.  The  turtles 
have  a  small  and  hard  tongue ;  in  the  land  tortoises  it  is  soft  and  papillated. 
and  is  undoubtedly  endowed  with  gustatory  sensibility.  In  the  Ophidia,  and 
in  the  small  lizarcls,  the  toiu^ue  is  bifld,  anu  is  lodged  in  a  sheath,  irom  which 
it  can  be  protruded  with  a  darting  quivering  motion. 

Amongst  the  Amphibia  the  tongue  is  soft ;  it  lies  inverted  in  the  mouth, 
both  in  the  frog  and  toad,  and  is  used  as  a  prehensile  organ.  The  structure 
of  the  lingual  papilloj,  and  especially  the  mode  of  termination  of  their  nerves, 
have  been  closely  studied  in  the  frog.  By  some  it  is  held  that,  in  the  large 
fungiform  papillte,  the  nerves  end  in  fine  fibres,  which  are  attached  to  the  bases 
of  the  large  terminal  nonciliated  epithelial  cells,  whilst  the  ramified  muscular 
fibres  join  the  ciliated  epithelium  at  the  base  of  the  papilla;.  (Stilling,  Waller.) 
It  has  also  lKH»n  stated  that  the  ncirves  end  in  narrow  cells,  or  rods,  which  pass 
up  to  the  surface  between  the  true  epithelial  cells.  (Axel  Key.)  We  sluill  find 
a  similar  structure,  and  this  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  the  olfactorj'  mucous 
membrane  of  the  noso.  The  loss  perfect  Amphibia,  such  as  the  prbteus  and 
siren,  a])iK»ar  to  be  destitute  of  a  tongue. 

In  Fishes  generally,  the  sense  of  taste  is  probably  but  imperfectly  developed* 
even  if  it  exist.  Some?,  indiKMl,  have  no  tcmgue  at  all ;  for  they  bolt  their  food 
instantaneously,  as  it  is  Uiken,  so  that  the  gustatory  sensibility,  if  present, 
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must  be  seated  in  the  palate  and  fauces.    Others  possess  a  large  tongue,  which 
presents  prehensile  teeth  rather  than  sensory  papilte. 

A  sense  of  taste,  or,  at  all  events,  a  power  of  discriminating  proper  food, 
would  seem  to  be  present  in  m'«t,  if  not  all,  of  the  non- vertebrate  animals,  even 
in  the  Infusoria,  nianj-  of  which  appear  to  exercise  a  faculty  of  selection  in  re- 

fird  to  their  food.  The  seat  of  this  sense  is  proliably  here  too  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  the  entrance  of  the  digestive  apparatus ',  but  its  proper  organ  or  organs 
are  unknown.  The  so-called  tongue  of  the  Cephalopods,  and  the  odontopnore 
of  the  Gasteropods,  are  rather  accessory  digestive  than  gustatory  organs.  The 
larvee  of  insects,  the  feeding  propensities  of  which  are  so  strong  and  peculiar, 
nevertheless  present  no  special  organ  of  taste. 


THK   SENSE   OF   BMBLL. 

The  Organt  of  Smell. 
The  nasal  cavities,  or  vagal  fosaee,  situated  between  the  base  of  the 
cranium  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
face  are  the  seats  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
roof,  sides  and  floor  of  these  cavities  arc  formed  by  the  surrounding 
bones  of  the  cranium  and  face,  see  Fig.  72.  The  ethmoid  bone,  which 
forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity,  is,  however,  the  most  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  olfactory  part  of  the  nasal 
fo3Sse;  its  cribriform  plates,  Fig.  72,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
roof;  its  cellular  lateral  portions,  3,  constitute  the  convoluted  sides X)f 
the  upper  part  of  the  cavity ;  whilst  its  median  septum,  4,  assists  in  form- 
ing the  partition  which  divides  one  nasal  fossa  from  the  other.  The 
fore  part  of  the  fossse  ts  completed,  at  the  sides  and  in  the  median  line, 
by  the  nasal  cartilages,  Fig.  71,  4,  which  are  adapted  to  the  margin 

Fig.  71. 


of  the  great  nasal  aperture  seen  in  the  bones,  as  well  as  to  the  bony 
septum.  These  cartilages  give  form  and  stiffness  to  the  visible  part 
of  the  nose;  they  are  provided  with  certain  small  subcutaneous  mus- 
cles. The  nasal  fosses  open  anteriorly  by  the  apertures  called  the  an- 
terior naret,  or  nostrils,  which  are  provided  with  short  hairs,  or  vibrUate, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  coarse  foreign  bodies.  Behind,  the  fossse 
open,  by  two  orifices  called  the  posterior  narea,  into  the  upper  part  of 
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the  pViarynx,  see  Fig.  Ti.  The  side  of  each  fossa,  next  the  middle 
line  or  septum  (Fig.  72,  4,  5),  is  smooth,  but  the  outer  side  is  more  or 
less  convoluted,  owing  to  the  presence  of  three  delicate,  sbell-like  bony 
expaneiong  (Fig.  73),  viz.,  the  upper,  2,  and  middle,  8,  titrbinated  por- 
tions of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  lower  independent  turbinated  bone,  4. 
Below  each  turbinated  bone  is  a  longitudinal  recess,  named  a  meatus. 
These  three  meatuaei,  named  aupf.rior,  middle,  and  inferior,  communi- 
cate with  certain  cavities,  called  sinusei,  formed  in  the  ethmoid,  Bphe> 
noid,  frontal,  and  upper  jaw-bones. 

At  the  anterior  nares,  the  skin  which  covers  the  nose  eztemalty,  is 
continuous  with  a  lining  membrane,  called  the  nasal  mueoua  tnettUpram, 
pituitarif  or  Sehneidrrian  membrane,  which  lines  the  interior  of  every 
part  of  the  nasal  fossK,  and  secretes  a  fiuid  naned  piluita.  This  mem- 
brane, besides  being  continuous  with  thut  lining  the  pharynx  and  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  is  also  extended  into  the  several  sinuses  just  men- 
tioned ;  moreover,  it  is  prolonged,  on  each  side,  through  a  small  canal, 
leading  from  the  naaal  fossce,  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thus  becomes 
continuous  with  the  conjunctiva,  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelid*. 

The  nasal  mucous  membrane  varies  in  different  regions.  First, 
there  is  a  loteer  region,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nostrits,  in  which 

Pig.  72. 


the  mucous  membrane  is  firm,  pinkish-white  in  color,  provided  with 
fine  papillae,  and  covered  with  a  squamous  epithelium,  consisting  of 
several  layers  of  cells.  Secondly,  there  is  a  middle  region,  in  which 
the  mucous  membrane  is  dark-red,  soft,  provided,  in  places,  with  nu- 
merous little  mucous  glands,  and  covered  with  a  cylindrical,  or  colao- 
nar  ciliated  epithelium.  Thirdly,  there  is  an  upper  region,  very 
narrow,  from  side  to  side  (see  Fig.  7"2),  and  corresponding  with  the 
roof,  and  the  ethmoidal  portion  of  the  convoluted  sides  and  septDm, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  is  pulpy,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  pnh 
vided,  in  its  upper  part,  with  peculiar  short  glands,  somewhat  like  tbe 
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sebaceona  glands  of  the  skiD,  and  covered  with  cjlindrical  or  columnar 
epithelial  cells,  having  flattened  ends,  but  being  destitute  of  cilia. 
Between  the  cells  of  this  epithelium,  are  found  other,  finer,  spindle- 
shaped  coluinoB,  or  rods,  which  are  of  a  varicose  shape,  and  project 
beyond  the  surface;  they  are  named  the  olfactory  cells.  (Schultz.) 
Lastly,  the  various  sinuses  connected  with  the  nasal  fossse,  are  lined 
by  a  thin,  red,  smooth,  ciliated  mucous  membrane.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  lower  region  next  to  the  nostrils,  is  usually  dry;  whilst 
that  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  of  the  sinuses,  is  constantly  moist, 
either  with  simple  mucus,  or  with  the  special  secretion  of  the  small 
glands  in  the  upper  region.  The  lower  region  is  also  the  thinnest, 
and  least  vascular;  the  sinuses  are  much  more  so;  whilst  the  upper 
and  middle  regions  are  thicker  and  more  vascular,  especially  over  the 
turbinated  bones. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  naaal  mucous  membrane  are  derived  from 
three  sources.  First,  from  the  naaal  and  anterior  dental  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  all  its  parte ; 
secondly,  from  the  vidian,  naso-palatlne,  descending  palatine,  and  aphe- 
no-palatine  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  also  probably 
have  a  general  distribution  ;  thirdly,  there  are  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  or  olfactory  nervet,  Fig.  73, 2.    The 


Fig.  78. 


latter  proceed  from  the  olfactory  lobea,  1,  within  the  cranium,  and  pass 
through  the  small  openings  in  the  sieve-like  plates  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
to  gain  the  upper  part  or  roof  of  the  naaal  fossse.  They  are  about 
twenty  in  number,  are  arranged  in  each  fossa  in  three  groups,  one  of 
which  supplies  the  roof,  another  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  cel- 
lular part  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  2,  3,  as  low  down  as  the  middle  turbi- 
nated bone,  whilst  an  inner  group  spreads  out  on  the  upper  third  of 
the  nasal  septum.     The  branches  of  these  nervea  everywhere  form  a 
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close  network;  they  are  composed  of  small,  soft,  nucleated,  gray,  or 
non-meduUated  nerve-fibres,  having  no  white  medullated  fibres  amongst 
them  ;  their  ultimate  fibrillae  are  said,  by  Schultz  and  others,  to  join 
the  rod-like  bodies,  named  the  olfactory  cells,  which  are  found  between 
the  ordinary  epithelial  cells.  Through  these  cells,  which  are  regarded 
by  Schultz  as  nervous  structures,  or  bi-polar  nerve-cells,  the  ends  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  are  believed  to  reach  the  very  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, in  the  form  of  delicate  threads,  which  project  between  the  ordi- 
nary epithelial  cells,  and  are  kept  constantly  moistened  by  the  secre- 
tions of  the  part. 

Of  the  three  regions  of  the  nasal  fossse,  the  upper  one  alone,  which 
corresponds  to  the  narrow  part  to  which  the  olfactory  nerve  is  distrib- 
uted, is  the  true  olfactory  region  or  9eat  of  smell;  the  middle  region, 
ciliated  like  the  rest  of  the  air-passages,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
respiratory  part  of  the  nose,  which  organ,  indeed,  is  placed,  for  obvious 
purposes,  in  the  track  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  the  lower  region 
is  the  common  aperture  to  the  two  others,  and,  being  nearer  the  sur- 
face, is  more  cutaneous  in  its  character.  The  region  of  the  sinuses  is 
not  directly  concerned  in  smell ;  but  these  cavities  may  act  as  reser- 
voirs for  odorous  emanations,  so  as  to  prolong  olfactory  impressions; 
they  chiefly  aid,  however,  in  providing  moisture  for  the  interior  of  the 
fossae.  Even  the  lachrymal  secretions,  or  tears,  having  performed  the 
ofiice  of  moistening  the  eyeballs,  pass,  through  the  canal  already  men- 
tioned, into  the  nasal  fossse,  and  serve  a  similar  purpose. 

Odors. 

It  is  not  yet  known  why  certain  bodies  are  odorous,  and  others  not 
As  regards  the  physical  condition  proper  to  odorous  bodies,  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  most,  if  not  all,  are  volatile,  or  else  actually  aeri- 
form or  gaseous,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  all  volatile  bodies,  or 
bodies  capable  of  assuming  the  form  of  vapor,  are  not  necessarily 
odorous,  as,  for  example,  water.  Certain  bodies,  or  fine  particles  of 
them,  conveyed  mechanically  through  the  air  to  the  nose,  may  cause 
smell,  cither  on  being  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  nose,  or  by  being 
previously  volatilized,  or  by  giving  off  odorous  effluvia,  which  are  then 
dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  nose. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  odorous  bodies,  offers  no  certain  expla- 
nation of  this  peculiar  quality.  For  example,  some  elementary  sub- 
stances, as  chlorine  and  copper,  produce  the  sensation  of  smell,  whilst 
others,  as  nitrogen  and  silver,  do  not;  again,  of  allied  chemical  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  salts  of  copper  and  silver,  the  former  are  odorous, 
whilst  the  latter  are  inodorous.  As  a  rule,  imperfectly  oxidized  sub- 
stances, or  those  which  have  a  tendency  to  further  oxidation,  such  as 
essential  oils,  have  a  strong  odor ;  but  even  a  most  perfectly  oxidized 
body,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  possesses  an  odor,  though  this  may  rather 
depend  upon  its  irritating  property,  when  it  is  of  a  certain  strength ; 
for,  if  diluted,  it  has  no  smell.  Many  perfectly  oxidized  bodies  do  not 
smell  at  all,  as,  for  example,  water;  some  smell  very  slightly,  as 
sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  chloric  acids.     Hyper-oxygenated  bodieSi 
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if  volatile,  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  produce  a  peculiar  odor,  but  not 
if  they  are  fixed,  like  the  peroxides  of  barium  and  manganese.  Ozone, 
whether  it  be  a  polarized  condition  of  oxygen,  of  oxygen  combined 
with  itself,  or  in  some  other  state,  possesses  a  very  remarkable  pun- 
gent odor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  hydrogen,  the  lightest  and  most 
diffusible  element  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  produces,  when  in 
combination  with  all  other  elements,  excepting  oxygen,  the  most  pow- 
erful odorous  bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Thus,  with  nitrogen, 
it  forms  the  pungent  substance,  ammonia ;  with  chlorine,  hydrochloric 
acid ;  with  cyanogen,  a  hypothetical  radical  composed  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  both  of  which  are  inodorous,  hydrocyanic  acid ;  with  carbon 
only,  the  carburetted  hydrogens  (coal-gas,  and  marsh-gas) ;  with 
phosphorus,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  with  sulphur,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  All  these  compounds  are  relatively  unstable,  and  prone 
to  oxidation.  With  oxygen  in  equal  proportions,  hydrogen  forms  the 
inodorous,  though  volatilizable  body,  water. 

Although,  then,  neither  the  physical  nor  the  chemical  conditions  of 
matter,  which  are  distinctive  of  odorous  bodies,  can  be  clearly  defined, 
volatility  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  condition  of  chemical  instability, 
especially  that  of  imperfect  oxidation,  on  the  other  hand,  are  probably 
the  two  most  general  characteristics  of  odorous  bodies. 

If  the  cause  of  odor  generally  is  but  little  known,  still  less  are  the 
qualitative  characters  of  different  odorous  bodies,  and  the  causes  of  the 
varieties  of  smell,  understood.  In  this  part  of  the  inquiry  we  are  met 
with  singular  perplexities  and  contradictions ;  thus,  bodies  differing 
much  in  nature,  have  similar  kinds  of  odor ;  as,  for  example,  garlic 
and  the  vapor  of  arsenic,  as  this  becomes  changed  into  arsenious  acid  ; 
phosphorus,  also,  has  a  garlicky  smell.  At  present  all  attempts  to 
classify  odors  are  futile.  The  quantitative  power,  or  intensity  of  odor, 
in  certain  bodies,  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  very  intense,  and  capable 
of  propagation  to  great  distances,  in  the  case  of  camphor,  turpentine, 
ether,  and  musk ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  feeble,  and  acts  only 
at  short  distances,  in  the  case  of  caoutchouc,  gum,  or  sugar,  the  odors 
of  which  latter  substances  may  be  due  even  to  associated  aromatic 
impurities. 

The  extreme  divisibility  and  minuteness  of  the  ultimate  odorous 
particles,  is  evidenced  in  such  facts,  as  that  a  drop  of  ether  will  im- 
pregnate the  atmosphere  of  a  large  apartment,  and  that  a  grain  of 
musk  has  been  kept  for  ten  years,  emitting  constant  odor,  without,  it 
is  said,  suffering  any  appreciable  loss  of  weight.  This  fact  has  been 
quoted  in  support  of  an  idea,  that  odors  are  not  caused  by  material 
emanations  from  the  odorous  substance,  but  perhaps  by  subtle  motions, 
or  undulations,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  originating  in  the  odorous  bodies 
themselves,  and  exciting  similar  undulations  in  the  atmosph^re,  or  in 
some  special  medium,  which,  impinging  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  smell.  But  for  such  an  experiment  to  be  con- 
clusive, the  hydrometric  condition  of  the  musk,  at  the  commencement 
and  end  of  so  long  a  trial,  should  be  accurately  determined,  otherwise 
it  becomes  quite  valueless,  even  though  other  many  obvious  causes  of 
fallacy  be  eliminated.     Moreover,  strongly  odorous  bodies,  such  as 
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turpentine  or  ether,  do  positively  waste,  so  that  the  inference,  at  pres- 
ent, is  in  favor  of  the  actual  transmission  of  material  particles  through 
the  air,  until  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  nasal  mucous 
membrape.  The  interposition  of  a  solid  body  between  an  odorous 
substance  and  the  nose,  prevents  th*^  transmission  of  the  odor,  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  conducted,  like  sound,  by  vibrations,  nor,  like 
light,  by  undulations.  Odorous  emanations  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  porous  substances  or  materials,  such  as  cloth,  especially,  it 
is  said,  by  dark  cloths,  which  are  therefore  unsuited  for  medical  men 
and  nurses  in  fever  hospitals.  When  absorbed  by  fresh  animal  char- 
coal, odors  are,  like  the  compound  gases,  partially  subjected  to  decom- 
position by  a  process  of  slow  oxidation. 

Smell. 

Every  portion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  possesses  common 
sensibility  and  its  modifications,  being  alike  capable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions of  touch,  temperature,  and  pain.  This  is  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  probable  even, 
as  already  hinted,  in  speaking  of  carbonic  acid,  that  many  strong 
vapors,  such  as  ammonia,  acetic,  and  other  volatile  acids,  not  merely 
affect  the  true  nerve  of  smell,  but  also  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
causing  that  combination  of  odor  and  irritation,  which  characterizes 
the  so-called  pricking  or  pungent  odors.  These  substances  appear 
indeed,  to  act,  when  highly  <liluted,  as  odors,  but  when  less  diluted,  or 
concentrated,  as  irritants,  just  as  they  act  on  the  cutis,  and  excite  a 
pricking  or  smarting  sensation  when  the  cuticle  is  removed. 

The  sense  of  smell  proper,  however,  is  shown,  by  the  following  facts, 
to  be  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  of  the  spe- 
cial olfactory  lobes  or  centres.  First,  the  size  of  these  nerves  and 
lobes,  in  animals  distinguished  for  their  perfect  sense  of  smell ;  sec- 
ondly, the  abundant  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose  ;  thirdly,  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  congenital  deficiency 
of  the  olfactory  lobes  and  nerves,  of  which  an  instance  occurred  in  a 
street  scavenger  at  Leipsic ;  fourthly,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  in 
diseases  affecting  the  olfactory  lobes,  and  the  upper  or  olfactory  region 
of  the  nose  ;  and  lastly,  the  similar  loss  of  smell,  following  the  division 
or  destruction,  of  these  lobes  in  animals.  This  experiment  is  most 
easily  performed  in  young  animals.  (BifB.) 

It  was  found  by  Magendie,  that  dogs  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves 
had  been  destroyed,  still  searched  for,  and  discovered,  meat.  This  fact, 
he  thought,  justified  the  extreme  conclusion  that  the  olfactory  nerves 
were  not  in  any  way  concerned  in  smell ;  but  it  is  rather  to  be  ex- 
plained, by  reference  to  the  instinct  and  habits  of  the  dog,  which  would 
lead  it  to  search  for  food,  even  though  it  could  not  smell.  Paralysis 
of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  diminishes  the  healthy  secretion  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  and  so  interferes  with  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  coyiditionn  necessary  to  smelling  are  these.  First,  the  trans- 
portation through  the  air  of  the  odorous  particles,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  the  nose ;  this  is  more  rapid  when  the  air  is  in 
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motion,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  that  motion.  Secondly, 
the  solution  of  the  odorous  particles  in  the  moisture  of  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane.  Thirdly,  their  passage,  by  means  of  diffusion,  into 
the  substance  of  the  extremities  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  approach  to,  or  even  reach,  the  epithelial  surface. 
Fourthly,  the  particles  must  exercise  a  chemical  action  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
presence  and  action  of  oxygen,  in  conjunction  with  the  odorous  sub- 
stance, are  necessary  to  this  process.  (Graham.)  Fifthly,  the  nerve 
itself  must  be  endowed  with  the  property  of  receiving  such  substance, 
or  its  resulting  compounds,  and  of  being  chemically  acted  upon  by 
them.  Sixthly,  the  olfactory  lobes  must  be  capable  of  discriminating 
the  effects  of  the  special  impressions  excited  at  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves.  Lastly,  the  nasal  cavities  must  contain  air ;  for,  in  man,  and 
probably  in  all  air-breathing  animals,  the  sense  of  smell  fails  in  the 
water ;  and  according  to  Weber,  when  water,  or  even  solutions  of  odor- 
ous substances,  are  poured  into  the  nose,  smell-  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended. These  eflFects  have  been  referred  to  abnormal  changes  in  the 
epithelial  and  other  cells  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

The  physical  conditions  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  smell,  are  influ- 
enced by  the  respiratory  movements,  and  by  the  state  of  moisture  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Inspiration  is  obviously  necessary  to 
smell,  as  the  means  of  drawing  the  odorous  particles  into  the  nose. 
In  ordinary  expiration,  smell  is  almost  entirely  absent;  but  if  the 
mouth  be  filled  with  tobacco-smoke,  or  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  and 
this  be  forced  from  the  pharynx,  through  the  posterior  nares,  into  the 
nasal  fossae,  its  characteristic  odor  is  at  once,  though  less  distinctly, 
perceived.  The  act  of  inspiration  is,  however,  essential  as  a  mechan- 
ical aid ;  for  holding  the  breath  prevents  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
smell.  In  gentle  inspiration,  odors  are  faintly  perceived ;  in  strong, 
quick  inspirations,  as  in  snifiBng,  to  appreciate  the  odor  of  wines  and 
flowers,  or  very  faint  odors,  they  are  most  acutely  perceived,  because 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  odorous  substance,  passing  by  the  middle  and 
lower  regions,  impinges,  in  a  given  time,  with  a  certain  force,  upon 
the  olfactory  region ;  the  upward  direction  of  the  stream  of  air  thus 
inhaled,  carries  it  at  once  to  that  part  of  the  nose.  Hence,  too,  clos- 
ing one  nostril  diminishes  the  force  of  odorous  impressions.  The  pres- 
ence of  large  polypi  in  the  nose,  destroys  smell.  In  quiet  breathing, 
the  air  passes  chiefly  through  the  lower  and  middle  regions  of  the  nose, 
viz.,  through  its  respiratory  portion,  and  only  a  limited  quantity 
reaches  the  upper  or  olfactory  region  ;  whilst,  in  stronger  inspirations, 
the  stream  of  air  is  drawn  upwards,  a  movement  said  to  be  favored  by 
the  form  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bones. 

The  natural  moisture  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  indispensable  to 
the  exercise  of  smell.  The  secretion  of  the  nasal  glands  is  abundant; 
it  is  slightly  alkaline,  but  otherwise  its  nature  is  unknown.  From  the 
depth,  protected  character,  and  position  of  the  olfactory  region^  out  of 
the  course  of  the  respiratory  air-current,  its  moisture  is  preserved 
from  evaporation ;  this  is  also  checked  by  the  copious  supply  of  mucus 
from  the  nasal  fossae  and  their  communicating  sinuses,  and  by 'the 
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continuous  lachrymal  secretion.  These  fluids  also  serve  to  charge  the 
inspired  air-current  with  a  due  proportion  of  moisture.  The  necessity 
for  the  moist  condition  of  the  olfactory  membrane,  is  shown  by  the 
absence  of  smell  when  this  is  more  than  ordinarily  dry,  as  in  certain 
stages  of  a  cold.  In  perfectly  dry  air,  odors  are  perceived  with  diffi- 
culty. The  opposite  condition,  of  too  great  an  amount  of  moisture,  as 
in  other  stages  of  a  cold,  is  also  unfavorable  to  smell.  The  deficiency 
of  smell  noticed  after  certain  surgical  operations,  in  which  the  nerves 
regulating  the  secretion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  have  been 
divided,  may  also  be  due  to  the  unusual  state  of  dryness  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  ensues  under  those  circumstances.  In  all  these  abnormal 
conditions,  however,  the  loss  of  smell  may  be  owing  to  inflammation, 
or  some  other  changes  in  the  membrane  or  its  nerves. 

In  reference  to  the  necessity  for  the  presence  and  co-operation  of 
oxygen  for  the  exercise  of  the  olfactory  sense,  and  for  some  oxidation 
of  the  odorous  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
it  has  been  stated,  that  odors  are  imperceptible,  when  inspired  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  or  nitrogen ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  the  excitability 
of  the  olfactory  nerves  may  be  suspended  by  the  specific  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  careful  observation  has  shown, 
that  some  sense  of  smell  is  still  retained.  This,  however,  may  be  due 
to  oxygen  already  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  nose;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  inhale  pure  nitrogen  suflSciently  long,  to  avoid  this  source  of  fallacy 
without  risk  to  life.  The  remarkable  pungency  of  ozone,  suggests  the 
possibility,  that,  even  if  odorous  substances  be  not  oxidized  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane,  and  so,  whatever  their  nature,  be  rendered 
soluble  in  the  nasal  mucus,  yet  ordinary  oxygen  may  operate  as  a 
special  stimulant  to  the  excitability  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  thus 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  sensation. 

Whether  the  odorous  substances  are  first  oxidized  or  not,  some 
chemical  reactions  probably  occur  between  them  and  the  substance  of 
the  olfactory  nerves;  and  these  reactions,  of  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorant,  are  probably,  moreover,  of  some  special  nature, 
in  the  case  of  each  distinct  odor.  In  this  way,  we  might  account  for 
the  differences  between  dificrent  smells.  Various  irritants,  such  as 
mustard,  and  acetic  acid,  produce  quite  similar  impressions  upon  the 
nerves  of  common  sensation,  as,  for  example,  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  denuded  cutis;  but  these  two  substances,  and  all  others  having 
different  odors,  produce  distinct  impressions  of  smell.  Hence,  not 
only  do  different  odors,  most  likely,  produce  different  chemical  effects 
on  the  olfactory  nerves,  but  these  nerves,  and  their  nervous  centres, 
must  experience  special  physiological  reactions  in  the  discrimination 
of  different  odorous  substances.  Our  knowledge  concerning  this  ap- 
parently very  simple  sense  is,  however,  extremely  limited. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  but  is  doubted  by  others,  that  mechanical 
irritation  can  produce  odorous  impressions  on  the  olfactory  nerves. 
Direct  mechanical  irritation  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  causes  neither 
pain  nor  reflex  movements;  but  irritation  of  the  nasal  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair,  is  followed  by  pain  and  reflex  movements.  The  galvanic  or 
•othe^  form  of  electrical  stimulus,  produces  a  sensation  of  tickling,  and 
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sneezing.  It  has  been  said  that  galvanism  excites  an  ammoniacal 
smell,  when  the  negative  pole  is  applied  to  the  olfactory  membrane, 
but  an  acid  smell,  when  the  positive  pole  is  employed.  (Miiller.)  These 
eflfects  maybe  owing  to  chemical  decomposition  of  the  mucus;  and, 
according  to  general  authority,  the  electrical  stimulus  does  not  directly 
excite  the  special  properties  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  acuteness  of  smell,  in  regard  to  certain  substances,  is  very  re- 
markable, ^^.iijijth  part  of  ammonia,  ju^j'.Tjijuth  part  of  bromine, 
T.TJuizjuu^^'^part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  even  i5.iJTjV.i5UU*h  part 
of  musk,  being  perceptible  when  mixed  with  common  air.  Odorous 
impressions  are  quickly  blunted,  and  are  of  very  short  duration.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  that  we  do  not  perceive  double  sensations  of 
smell  from  the  two  nostrils,  because  of  the  plexiform  arrangement  and 
non-medullated  structure  of  the  olfactory  nerve-fibres ;  but,  to  this,  it 
may  be  objected,  that  we  can,  by  attention,  discriminate  the  sensation 
conveyed  through  each  nostril,  even  when  the  same  odor  is  presented 
to  both;  and,  moreover,  when  different  odors  are  presented  to  the 
two  nostrils,  we  do  not  perceive  a  combined  impression  or  sensation ; 
but  each  smell  is  alternately,  or  separately  perceived.  The  olfactory 
sense,  like  the  other  senses,  varies  in  different  persons,  both  as  to  its 
quantitative  and  qualitative  character,  some  having  the  sense  obtuse, 
and  others  acute,  in  regard  to  all  odors,  some  discriminating  par- 
ticular faint  odors,  as  those  of  certain  flowers  or  fruit,  and  others  not 
being  able  to  perceive  them.  The  sense  may  be  trained,  by  exercise 
and  attention,  alternating  with  due  intervals  of  rest  and  abstinence 
from  the  action  of  the  same  odor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
blunted,  by  the  habitual  presence  of  any  one  odor,  at  least,  as  regards 
that  odor  itself.  Why  certain  odors  are  agreeable,  and  others  dis- 
agreeable, to  persons  generally,  is  not  known;  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals, the  utmost  diversity  prevails  in  this  respect,  habit  especially,  be- 
ing a  second  nature. 

Whether  qfter'Smella  due  to  states  of  the  nerves,  occur  similarly  to 
after-tastes,  is  difiBcult  to  decide,  for  particles  of  odorous  substances 
retained  on  the  mucous  membrane,  may  cause  prolonged  sensations. 
Subjective  sensations,  due  to  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
or  to  disturbances  in  the  circulation  through  the  olfactory  nervous 
centre,  have  been  less  commonly  observed  in  regard  to  smell  than  to 
the  other  senses.  Maniacal  persons,  however,  often  complain  of  dis- 
agreeable odors. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  allied,  not  only  by  its  chemical  and  physical 
phenomena,  but  also  physiologically,  to  the  sense  of  taste.  It  ministers 
but  little  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  but  rather  to  his  bodily 
wants,  aiding  him  in  determining  his  choice  of  food,  and  of  such  pro- 
ducts of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  world,  as  are  agreeable  to 
this  particular  sense;  and  often  teaching  him  to  avoid  injurious  or  dis- 
agreeable substances,  especially  gases  and  vapors.  It  is,  in  particular, 
the  sanatory  sense,  serving  to  test  the  air  we  breathe,  and,  if  duly 
attended  to,  warning  us  of  the  deleterious  emanations  from  decompos- 
ing organic  matter. 

Smell  is  very  acute  in  certain  uncivilized  tribes,  as  amongst  the 
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Peruvian  Indians,  who  can  distinguish  by  it,  in  the  dark,  persons  of 
different  races.  It  is  recorded  of  James  Mitchell,  who  was  bom  blind 
and  deaf,  and  was  necessarily  dumb,  that  he  could  distinguish  persons, 
and  recognize  strangers,  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  Organs  and  Sense  of  Smell  in  Animals. 

The  8(»nse  of  smell  is  undoubtedly  very  j^enerally  possessed  by  animals.  Be- 
sides being  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  servinj:^  the  important  office  of  aiding 
animals  in  the  pursuit  of  living  prey,  and  in  their  search  after,  and  selection 
of,  other  proper  food,  the  sense  of  smell  often  assists  them  in  the  avoidance  of 
their  natural  enemies,  likewise  informs  them  of  the  presence  of  individuals  of 
their  own  species,  and,  as  in  Man,  doubtless  frequently  warns  them  of  the  ex- 
istence of  noxious  vapors,  and  other  substances. 

This  sense  exists,  in  a  more  or  less  highly  developed  state  of  perfection,  in 
all  the  Vertebrata,  whether  they  breathe  air  or  respire  in  water,  for  it  is  pres- 
ent even  in  all  fishes.  But,  as  we  know  and  understand  smell,  it  is,  in  its 
highe.st  de<;rree,  an  atmospheric  sense,  and,  in  fishes  and  all  lower  aquatic  ani- 
mals which  possess  it,  must  exist  in  some  modified,  and  probably  less  refined, 
though  acute,  form.  In  a  very  few  of  the  Cetacea,  alone  amongst  the  Verte- 
brata, is  this  sense  entirely  wanting. 

In  all  the  air-breathing  Vertebrata,  L  e.,  in  Mammalia,  Birds,  Beptiles,  and 
the  p<?rfect  Amphibia,  the  olfactory  or^ns,  however  highly  or  simply  developed, 
are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  respiratory  passages,  the  nasal  iossse  bemg, 
in  all  cases,  pervious  backwards,  openina;  liehind,  usually  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx,  but,  in  the  very  lowest  torms,  into  the  mouth.     In  the  Mam- 
malia, the  nose  is,  as  a  rule,  highly  developed ;  the  nasal  fossae  are  capacious ; 
the  horizontal  cribriform  plate  and  the  lateral  cellular  parts  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  are  large,  and,  as  well  as  the  turbinated  bones,  olxen  highly  complex ; 
the  various  sinuses  in  the  adjacent  bones  are  well  developed,  though  they  are 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  sense  of  smell.     The  anterior  part  of  the  nose  is 
cartilaginous,  and  is  provided  with  muscles ;  it  forms  the  so-called  miizzle  of 
the  dog,  the  snout  of  the  pig  and  tapir,  and  the  trunk  of  the  elephant.    In  the 
seals,  walruses,  beavers,  and  other  diving  mammals,  the  nostrils  are  slit-like, 
very  movable,  and  capable  of  beinj?  tightly  closed  at  will ;  a  similar  provision 
is  met  with  in  many  burrowing  animals ;  and  in  the  camels,  also,  the  lai^ 
movable  nostrils  can  be  closed  against  the  tornado  of  the  desert.     In  many 
bats,  the  nose  is  developed  into  smcularly  formed  folds  or  leaflets,  which  are 
supposed  to  collect  odors.     But  peniaps  the  most  remarkable  modification  of 
the  anterior  jmrt  of  the  nose,  is  the  elephant's  trunk,  which  is  a  double  tube, 
contain in<^  thousands  of  nmscular  bundles,  and  is  not  only  a  prehensile  oigan, 
and  a  hydraulic  pipe,  but  forms  the  usual  respiratory  passage.     In  this  ani- 
mal, besides  the  ordinary  adjacent  sinuses,  which  are  very  large  in  the  fh)ntal 
bones,  there  are  others  in  the  temporal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones,  all  of 
which  communicate  with  each  other. 

In  certain  carnivorous  animals,  as  in  the  dog  and  seal,  and  also,  but  not  io 
such  an  extent,  in  many  Ruminants,  as  in  the  sheep  and  deer  tribes,  in  all  of 
which  th(?  sense  of  smell  is  v(Ty  acute,  as  witnessed  in  the  quick  recognition 
of  the  presence  of  Man  exhibited  by  the  stag,  and  in  the  almost  £^1mi1oo8 
pow(T  of  certain  dogs  in  following  the  scent  of  their  prey  upon  the  ground, 
provision  is  made  for  a  vast  extension  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  bja 
most  singularly  complex  lamination  of  the  spongy  bones,  constituting  the 
structure  named  the  labyrinth.     The  olfactory  nerve  is  not,  however,  com- 
monly distributed  over  this  complicated  portion  of  the  nose,  so  that  it  only 
indirectly  subserves  the  olfactory  sense.     Possibly  it  delays,  retains,  and  sub- 
divides the  atmosphere  laden  with  odorous  matters,  in  its  intricate  passsjfW, 
and  so  fiicilitates  their  oxidation  ;  or  it  may  be  intended  to  aid  in  warming 
and  moistening  the  air.     In  the  Cetacea  the  nasal  cavities  are  reduced  to  siin- 
l)le,  loiij;,  narrow  canals,  destitute  of  turbinated  l>ones,  and  having  no  adja- 
cent sinuses.     As  in  the  rest  of  the  Mammalia,  the  jwsterior  narc-s  open  into 
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the  pharynx,  but  the  anterior  nares,  instead  of  being  placed  near  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  upper  jaw,  are  found  far  back  on  the  top  of  the  head,  where  they 
fomi  sometimes,  as  in  the  sperm  whale  and  narwlial,  one,  but  usually  two, 
blow  holes,  through  which  the  water  taken  in  by  the  mouth  in  feeding,  and 
stored  up  in  two  strong  muscular  cavities,  can  be  forcibly  expelled.  The  high 
position  of  these  openings  readily  brings  them  to  the  surface  when  the  animal 
desires  to  breathe,  an  act  which  can  be  accomplished  even  whilst  the  mouth 
is  submerged  and  engaged  in  catching  prey.  The  nasal  fossse  of  the  Cetacea, 
exposed  as  they  are  to  the  frequent  passage  of  water  through  them,  as  well 
as  of  air,  have  little  or  no  concern  in  the  function  of  smell.  Thus,  in  the 
true  whales,  the  olfactory  nerves  are  proportionally  very  small,  and  judging 
from  what  takes  place  in  ourselves  when  water  or  even  solutions  of  odorous 
substances  are  poured  into  the  nose,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  do  not 
distinguish  the  presence  of  odorous  particles  in  the  water,  but  only  that  of 
those  conveyed  to  them  through  the  air  taken  in  during  inspiration.  In  the 
porpoises  and  dolphins,  however,  the  olfactory  nerves  are  absolutely  wanting  ; 
and  these  creatures,  therefore,  can  possess  no  true  sense  of  smell,  though  they, 
and  indeed  the  other  Cetacea,  may  receive  impressions  of  an  irritating  char- 
acter from  substances  diffused  through  the  water,  acting  on  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  which,  as  usual,  supply  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane. 

Amongst  Birds  generally,  the  sense  of  smell  does  not  appear  to  be  so  highly 
developed,  as  to  qualitative  power  in  the  individual,  though  it  may  te  as 
acute  as  in  Mammalia.  There  is  no  longer  a  cribriform  plate  to  the  ethmoid 
bone,  for  the  olfactory  nerves  pass  each  through  a  single  foramen.  The  nasal 
cavities  are  proportionally  smaller  and  less  complex  in  their  interior  than  in 
the  Mammalia,  but  the  turbinated  bones  are  sometimes  convoluted,  and  even 
laminated.  The  posterior  nares  often  coalesce  before  they  open  into  the  pha- 
rvnx.  The  anterior  nares  are  never  provided  with  movable  cartilages,  as  in 
tne  Mammalia.  These  openings  differ  much  in  size,  position,  and  structure  ; 
they  Are  generally  wide  and  open,  but  are  narrow  in  the  heron,  often  pro- 
tected by  stiff  feathers,  as  in  the  crows,  or  covered  by  a  scale,  as  in  the  rasorial 
birds  ;  they  are  usually  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  bill,  but  sometimes  at  its 
base  ;  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  apteryx,  at  its  apex.  Judging  from  the  rel- 
ative size  of  the  chief  turbinated  bone,  and  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  wading 
birds  appear  to  possess  the  most  perfect  sense  of  smell.  In  the  vultures,  also, 
the  nose  is  much  prolonged,  and  the  olfactory  nerve  is  large  ;  they  are  said  to 
smell  carrion  at  very  great  distances.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  still  sometimes 
entertained,  that  the  vulture  scents  its  dead  prey  from  the  enormous  altitudes 
at  which  it  flies,  has  been  disproved,  the  discovery  of  its  food  being  effected 
through  the  agency  of  vision. 

In  neptUes  the  sense  of  smell  seems  to  be  less  developed  than  in  birds ;  there 
are  few  or  no  complications  of  the  surfaces  of  the  nasal  fossce.  The  posterior 
nares  open,  in, the  Saurians,  into  the  pharynx;  but  in  the  Chelonia  and 
Ophidia  through  the  palate,  into  the  mouth.  In  the  crocodiles  the  nostrils 
can  be  closed  when  the  animal  is  beneath  the  water ;  and  these  apertures 
being  placed  at  the  end  of  their  long  snout,  they  are  able  to  lie  almost  com- 
pletely submerged,  concealed,  and  watching  for  their  prey. 

The  perfect  Amphibia  also  present  two  posterior  nares,  opening  through 
the  palate  into  the  mouth  ;  but  in  the  Proteus  family  this  opening  is  placed 
so  far  forwards  that  it  passes  through  the  upper  lip ;  in  the  Proteus  itself, 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  plicated,  as  in  Fishes.  In  their  early  fish-like 
larval  condition,  the  organs  of  smell  in  the  Amphibia  are  merely  simple 
depressions  or  recesses,  like  these  parts  in  fishes,  but  they  are  provided  with 
cilia. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  probably,  as  already  stated,  somewhat  modified  in 
aquatic  animals;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  and  lobes,  actively  exercised  in  Fishes.  These  animals  do  not  inhale 
the  atmosphere  into  their  bodies,  for  they  have  no  lungs.  The  na.sal  fossie 
form  two  Dlind  recesses  or  culs-de-sac,  ojiening  externally  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  but  in  almost  all  cases  shut  oft'  posteriorly  from  the  mouth  or  pha- 
rynx.    The  water,  through  which  medium  the  odorous  particles  must  be 
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transported,  enters  these  nasal  culs-de-sac,  and  there  comes  in  contact  with 
tlie  delicate  membrane  supplied  by  brandies  from  the  large  olfactory  lobes. 
This  membrane  often  has  its  surface  increased  by  being  thrown  into  variously 
folded  or  plaited  laminae ;  sometimes  forming  longitudinal,  and  sometimes 
singularly  complicated,  radiated  plicse. 

In  the'Cyclostomata,  the  nasal  apparatus  is  single,  and  is  sometimes  closed 
at  the  bottom  ;  but  in  the  Myxinoids,  for  example,  the  cavity  is  prolonged 
backwards,  by  a  special  trachea-like  canal,  which  perforates  tne  palate,  and 
is  there  provided  with  a  membranous  valve,  whicli  can  be  opened  or  shut. 
The  lej)iaosiren  is  another  example  of  the  comnmnication  of  the  nose  with  the 
mouth,  in  fishes.  In  the  minute  and  simple  am))hioxus,  the  nasal  cul-de-sac 
is  single,  median,  very  suj)erficial,  and  ciliated  in  its  interior. 

The  MoUusca,  l>eing  chiefly  acjuatic,  must  rec^eive  odors  through  the  water. 
In  the  Cephalopods,  the  organs  of  smell  are  supposed  to  be  two  cavities,  placed 
near  the  back  of  the  eye,  each  containing  a  papilla  ;  the  nerves  which  pass  to 
them  arise  from  the  side  of  the  optic  nerve  or  ganglion,  and  perforate  the  car- 
tilaginous capsule  of  the  eye,  beiore  entering  the  papillte.  The  cuttle-fish  is 
said^  to  exhibit  a  strong  aversion  to  certain  odorous  bodies.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  smaller  buccal  tentacles  of  the  nautilus  are  possibl]^  connected 
with  the  sense  of  smell.  In  the  other  Mollusca,  the  sense  of  smell  is  also  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  sensitive  tentacles,  often  found  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mouth  and  respiratory  apparatus,  beyond  which  no  special  organ  for  this 
sense  has  yet  been  discovered  in  those  animals. 

In  some  of  the  Annulosa,  as  in  the  Crustacea,  the  habits  of  the  animal  (as 
of  the  lobster,  for  example,  which  enters  the  lobster-pot  in  deep  water,  prob- 
ably attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  bait),  justify  the  inference,  that  they  possess 
an  olfactory  sense ;  but,  by  what  part  or  organ,  unless  by  the  smaller  an- 
tennse,  this  is  exercised,  is  unknown.  The  open  cavity  in  the  base  of  these 
antennae,  which  admits  the  water  to  its  interior,  may  be,  as  Kosenthal  thought, 
the  organ  of  smell.  In  the  Insects,  as  in  the  carrion-flies  and  others,  there  is 
also  reason  to  infer  the  exisUmce  of  a  very  iierfect  sense  of  smell ;  for  they  are 
attracted  by  putrid  meat,  some  of  them  even  depositing  their  ova  in  plants 
possessing  that  odor.  Bees  are  possibly  attracted  to  very  distant  clover- 
fields,  or  other  feeding-grounds,  by  means  of  an  olfactory  sense.  In  the  In- 
secta,  it  is  also  couiectured  that  the  antenna;  are  the  smelling  organs.  Dug.*  s 
found  that,  after  the  removal  of  the  antenna;,  insects  did  not  manifest  their 
usual  co<^nizance  of  the  vicinity  of  smells.  Possibly  the  palpi  may  also  he 
concerned  in  the  exercise  of  this  sense.  In  the  necrophorous  beetles  a  curious 
double,  cushion-like  structure  exists  in  a  cavity  in  the  broad  upper  lip,  which 
is  well  situated  for  an  organ  of  smell.  Many  insects  suflTer  irritation  firom 
fumes  or  vapors  entering  their  resi)iratory  tulx»s  or  tnichea ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  consider  such  sensations  as  allied  to  true  smell.  In  certain  of  the 
Molluscoida  and  Annuloida  ciliated  recesses,  or  disc-like  spots,  situated  on 
the  head,  may  serve  as  olfactory  organs  ;  but  in  many  of  them,  as  well  as  in 
the  Ccelenteriita  and  Protozoa,  the  existence  of  smell  is  doubtfUl,  and  certainly 
no  special  organ  of  that  sense  is  known. 


THE   SENSE   OF   HEARING. 

The  Organs  of  Hearing. 

The  auditory  apparatus  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three 
parts:  the  external  ear.  Fig.  74,  6,  m;  the  middle  ear,  or  tympanum^ 
t;  and  the  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth^  «,  c. 

The  external  ear  consists  of  the  pinna  or  auricle^  and  the  external 
auditory  meatus^  or  canal.  The  pinna,  the  part  usually  called  the 
ear,  Fig.  74,  presents  an  outer  border  or  rim,  called  the  helix;  a 
curved  ridge,  internal  to  this,  is  the  antihelix;  within  the  antihelix  is 
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the  principal  foesA,  called  the  concha  (a  shell),  b,  which  leads  directly 
into  the  external  auditory  meatus,  m.  In  front  of  the  concha,  and 
overlapping  the  meatus,  is  a  small  pointed  eminence,  generally  studded 


with  hairs  on  its  inner  and  concave  surface,  called  the  Iroffwi;  opposite 
to  that  is  another  eminence,  the  antitragua,  and  helow  this  is  the 
lobule.  The  framework  of  the  auricle  is  composed  of  a  firm  elastic 
cartilage,  having  nearly  the  same  shape  and  varieties  of  surface  as  the 
perfect  auricle,  but  it  does  not  extend  into  the  lobule.  It  is  connected 
with  the  neighboring  parts  by  ligaments,  and  is  provided  with  three 
feeble  muscles,  named  the  attollens,  attrahena,  and  retrahens  auris. 
The  skin  covering  the  auricle  contains  sebaceous  glands;  these  are 
most  numerous  in  the  concha.  The  external  auditory  meatus,  m,  is  a 
slightly  curved  tube,  extending  from  the  concha  inwards  to  a  mem- 
branous partition  named  the  membrana  tympani,  d,  which  completely 
closes  it  at  the  bottom;  it  measures  about  1^  inch  in  length,  and  is 
narrowest  in  the  middle  part.  The  outer  half  of  the  meatus  has  carti- 
laginous, and  the  inner  half,  bony  walls;  the  former  is  continuous 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  auricle.  The  skin  lining  the  meatus  is  very 
thin,  especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  where  it  is  prolonged 
over  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  forming  its  outer  layer;  in  the 
cartiliiginous  part,  it  is  provided  with  fine  hairs,  sebaceous  glands,  and 
numerous  ceruminous  glands;  the  latter  secrete  the  cerumen  or  ear- 
wax. 

The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum,  t,  is  a  small  cavity,  or  chamber,  in 
the  temporal  bone,  containing  air,  and  certain  small  bones,  named  the 
eanclet  of  the  ear,  and  a  few  muscles  and  nerves ;  it  is  placed  between 
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the  membrana  tympani  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  labyrinth.  Its  outer 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  membrana  iympani^  d;  this  is  a  thin  semi- 
transparent  membrane,  of  an  oval  shape,  which  slopes  from  above, 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  from  behind,  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
is  fixed  by  its  circumference  to  a  slight  groove  in  the  bone.  It  is  the 
resemblance  of  this  membrane  to  the  head  of  a  drum  that  has  given 
the  name  of  drum  of  the  ear,  or  tympanum,  to  the  middle  ear.  This 
membrane  is  composed  of  three  layers ;  an  outer  one,  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  skin  lining  the  external  meatus,  an  inner  layer,  similarly 
derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanum,  and  an  in- 
termediate layer,  consisting  of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  in  which  are 
bloodvessels  and  nerves :  the  middle  layer  is  said  to  consist  of  two 
laminae,  the  outer  of  which  is  composed  of  radiating,  and  the  inner  of 
annular  fibres.  (Toynbee.)  The  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
corresponds  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  labyrinth.  The  tympanum 
communicates,  behind  and  above,  with  cells  in  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  called  the  mastoid  cells,  i;  in  front  and  below,  it 
opens  into  the  Eustachian  tube^  e,  a  trumpet* shaped  canal,  partly  os- 
seous, partly  cartilaginous,  leading  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
There  are  also  several  small  apertures,  for  the  passage  of  vessels, 
nerves,  and  minute  muscles. 

The  little  bones,  or  ossicles  of  the  ear,  the  smallest  in  the  body,  are 
three  in  number ;  they  are  stretched  across  the  tympanic  cavity,  from 
the  membrana  tympani  to  the  inner  wall  of  that  chamber,  Fig.  74,  and 
are  named  the  malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  stapes.  The  maUeus,  Fig. 
75  a,  76  a,  or  hammer-like  bone,  is  attached,  by  a  somewhat  twisted 


Fig.  75.  The  three  opsiclen  of  the  ear,  fonnd  in  the  ciivity  of  the  tympnnnm  (Inl^rnHII•^).  (ArnoM.)  «• 
malleus  or  hummer,  it*  hend ;  />,  handle  of  the  malleaf ;  the  other  proeeM  in  the  prooi»waii  ktmHIi.  k^ 
incus,  or  anvil,  consisting  of  a  body  and  two  prooem>es.  to  the  longer  one  of  whieh.  or  lone  leg,  tusii*! 
the  tubercle  or  orbicular  bone,  o.  c,  the  stapes  or  stirrup  bone,«ODai8tIog  of  bead,  bars,  and  fat^-fketot 
base. 

process,  called  its  handle,  h,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrsM 
tympani,  near  its  centre;  this  attachment  of  the  bone  causes  the  mem- 
brane to  be  drawn  in,  as  it  were,  towards  the  tympanum.  Another 
long  and  very  delicate  process,  called  the  processus  gracilis^  descends 
to  the  floor  of  the  tympanum  ;  while  its  rounded  part,  or  head,  which 
is  also  somewhat  fixed  to  the  roof  of  that  cavity,  is  articulated  with* 
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concave  surface,  Figs.  75,  76,  on  the  thick  part  of  the  incus.  The 
incus,  or  anvil  like  bone,  b,  consists  of  a  massive  part  or  body,  and  of 
two  processes,  or  legs,  being  shitped  somewhat  like  a  double  tooth. 
Besides  being  articulated  with  the  malleus,  the  incus  is  attsched,  by 
its  shorter  leg,  to  the  hinder  wall  of  the  tympanum  ;  by  its  long  leg, 
it  is  articulated  with  the  third  ossicle  or  stapes,  which  is  the  innermost 
of  the  three  bones,  by  a  little  tubercle  named  the  orbicular  bone,  o, 
which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  separate  bone.  The  stapes,  Figs. 
75,  76,  c,  so  named  from  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  stirrup,  is 
placed  horizontally,  and  is  attaebed,  by  its  foot-piece  or  base,  to  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  where  it  is  fixed,  by  fibrous  membrane, 

Fig.  76. 
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to  the  margin  of  an  oval  aperture  in  the  bone,  called  the  fenestra 
ovalia,  leading  into  the  labyrinth;  it  is  so  attached,  as  to  be  able  to 
undergo  certain  movements.  The  foot-hole  in  this  diminutive  stirrnp, 
is  closed  by  a  membrane,  in  its  perfect  state.  These  little  bones, 
which  weigh  only  a  few  grains,  are  covered  with  periosteum,  supplied 
with  bloodvessels,  articulated  together  by  perfectly  movable  joints, 
and  provided  with  minute  muscles,  which,  acting  on  the  small  levers 
formed  by  this  jointed  rod,  infiuence  the  condition  of  the  membrana 
tympani  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fibrous  membrane  uniting  the 
base  of  the  stapes  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  on  the  other. 
The  conjoined  hones  rotate  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  passing  through  the 
slender  process  of  the  malleus,  the  bead  of  that  bone,  and  the  body 
and  short  process  of  the  incus. 

The  muicUa  of  the  tympanum  are,  like  the  bones,  three  in  num- 
ber. Two  of  these,  tbe  tentor  tyvipani,  and  the  so-called  laxator 
tympani,  arise  from  definite  points  of  the  surrounding  petrous  bone, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  malleus;  tbe  first  named  is  undoubtedly 
muscular,  and  draws  the  membrana  tympnni  inwards,  and  tightens  it; 
the  latter  was  formerly  described  as  a  muscle  having  tlie  opposite  ac- 
tion, but  it  is  either  seldom  present,  or,  as  maintained  by  some  au- 
thorities, is  merely  a  reddish  ligamentous  structure.     The  tensor  tym- 
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pani  muscle,  according  to  Toynbee,  is  inclosed  in  a  tubular  ligament, 
which,  he  supposed,  keeps  the  tympanum  in  a  state  of  medium  tension, 
the  tensor  tympani  only  being  called  into  play  when  the  tension  of  the 
membrane  is  increased.  When  the  tensor  tympani  acts,  the  head  of 
the  long  leg  of  the  incus  is  drawn  inwards,  so  that  the  base  of  the 
stapes,  which  is  articulated  with  it,  must  also  advance  towards  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  and  so  press  in  the  membrane  of  the  fen- 
estra ovalis.  Fick  has  proved  this,  by  direct  observation.  The  third 
muscle,  called  the  stapedius,  is  inserted  into  the  stapes ;  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  tensor  of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  but,  by 
some,  it  has  been  described  as  relaxing  that  membrane.  It  is  the 
smallest  muscle  in  the  body.  The  tensor  tympani  is  supplied  by  a 
nerve  from  the  otic  ganglion,  the  laxator,  it  is  said,  by  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve,  and  the  stapedius  by  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Below  and  rather  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis,  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
tympanum,  is  another  small  rounded  opening  in  the  bone,  called  the 
fenentra  rotunda  ;  it  is  closed  in  the  recent  state,  by  a  membrane. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanum  is  thin,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium ;  it  assists  in  closing  the 
two  fenestrae,  and  serves  to  form  the  inner  layer  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  In  the  latter  situation  it  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  cilia; 
lastly,  it  is  reflected  over  the  little  ossicles,  and  the  tendons  of  their 
muscles,  and  also  over  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  which  traverses  the 
tympanum.  It  contains  no  mucous  glands,  but  is  constantly  moistened 
with  a  yellowish  fluid.  In  front,  it  is  continuous  with  the  ciliated  mu- 
cous membrane  lining  the  Eustachian  tube,  and,  through  it,  with  that 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx ;  behind,  it  enters  and  lines  the 
mastoid  cells. 

The  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth.  Fig.  74,  «,  c,  and  Fig.  77,  so  called 
from  its  complicated  communications,  contains  the  essential  parts  of 
the  organ  of  hearing,  viz.,  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  the  cochlea. 
It  consists  of  certain  complex  chambers  and  canals,  each  inclosing 
membranous  and  fluid  contents ;  it  is  buried  in  the  substance  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  communicates,  but  by  closed 
apertures,  externally,  with  the  middle  ear,  through  the  fenestra  ovalis 
and  fenestra  rotunda,  and  internally,  with  the  internal  auditory  mea- 
tus, which  transmits  the  auditory  nerve.  The  labyrinth  consists  of 
three  parts,  named,  respectively,  the  vestibule,  the  semieirctdar  cotuib, 
9,  and  the  cochlea,  c. 

The  vestibule,  see  Fig.  77,  the  central  chamber  of  the  bony  laby- 
rinth, is  of  an  oval  shape,  corresponds  in  position  with  the  fenestra 
ovalis  and  the  base  of  the  stapes,  and  communicates  freely  with  the 
semi-circular  canals  and  the  cochlea.  It  is  the  fundamental  portion 
of  the  labyrinth,  and  is  the  only  part  present  in  the  lowest  Vertebrata. 

The  semicircular  canals,  s,  are  placed  above  and  behind  the  vesti- 
bule; they  are  three  in  number,  and  are  designated,  according  to  their 
position,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.  These  canals  are  curved 
bony  tubes,  about  ^'^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  having  at  one  end 
a  dilated  part,  twice  as  wide,  called  the  ampulla.     As  two  of  these 
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tDbes  join  together  at  one  end,  the  three  commnnicate  with  the  veeti- 
hule,  by  five  openings. 

The  cochlea.  Figs.  74,  77,  e,  is  a  little  spiral  canal,  with  bony  walls, 
resembling  a  small  snail's  shell,  whence  its  name ;  it  is  placed  in  Front 


of  the  vestibule,  forming  the  anterior  part  of  the  labyrinth,  and  meaa- 
ares  from  base  to  apex  about  ^th  of  nn  inch.  It  possesses  a  bony 
axis,  called  the  modioltu,  formed,  as  it  nere,  by  the  coalescence  of  its 
spiral  turns.  A  thin  spiral  bony  plate,  the  lamina  ipiralU,  projects 
from  the  sides  of  the  modiolus;  this  plate,  which  tnrns  round  the 
modiolus,  like  the  thread  of  a  gimlet,  gives  attachment,  in  the  recent 
State,  to  a  double  membrane,  which  contains  some  remarkable  struc- 
tures, to  be  presently  described,  and  which  is  extended  across  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  spiral  canal.  Fig.  77,  a.  The  partly  bony  and  partly 
membranous  spiral  plate,  6,  which  gradually  narrows  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  divides  the  turns  of  this  canal,  internally, 
into  two  semi-cylindrical  spiral  canals,  named  the  Bcalce.  One  of 
these,  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  opens  freely  into  the  vestibule,  and 
hence  is  named  the  vestibular  t<:ala.  The  other,  the  tympanic  scala, 
ends  at  the  fenestra  rotunda  of  the  tympanum.  The  two  scal(e,  more- 
over, communicate  at  the  summit  or  cupola  of  the  cochlea,  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  membranous  part  of  the  spiral  septum,  named  the  kelico- 
trema. 

Within  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  are  certain  membran- 
ous »ae»  and  eanaU,  which  constitute  what  is  named  the  membranous 
labyrinth.  In  the  vestibule  are  two  sacs,  a  smaller  one,  globular  in 
form,  the  taecule,  lying  near  the  entrance  into  the  cochlea,  and  a 
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larger  one,  of  an  oblong  form,  called  the  common  sinvs  or  utricle^ 
placed  near  the  openings  of  the  semicircular  canals.  In  the  interior 
of  the  semicircular  canals,  are  three  membranous  semicircular  canals; 
they  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  bony  canals  in  which  they  are  in- 
closed, having  their  respective  ampullae,  and  opening  into^  the  utricle 
by  five  orifices. 

The  walls  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  are  firm  and  semi-trans- 
parent :  they  consist  of  three  layers ;  the  outer  one  is  a  loose  vascular 
structure,  containing  pigment  cells  ;  the  inner  one  consists  of  polygo- 
nal epithelial  cells ;  the  intermediate  layer  is  a  thick  glassy- looking 
fibrous  tunic.  The  saccule,  utricle,  and  membranous  canals,  contain 
a  limpid,  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  called  the  endolymph.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  saccule  and  utricle,  are  two  roundish  clusters  of  solid 
imperfectly  crystalline  particles  of  mixed  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  called  otoliths  or  otoconia^  that  is,  ear-stones  or  ear-sand ;  the 
otoliths  are  connected  with  the  fine  ends  of  the  vestibular  branch  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  to  be  presently  described.  In  the  membranous 
canals  and  ampullae,  a  few  scattered  particles  of  the  same  calcareous 
matter,  are  also  found.  The  otoconia,  or  ear-sand,  is  wanting  in  some 
persons. 

The  interval  between  the  inner  walls  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  and 
its  membranous  sacs  and  semicircular  canals,  as  well  as  the  scala  of 
the  cochlea,  in  which  there  are  no  membranous  sacs  or  canals,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  thin,  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  called  the  perilymph  or  liquor 
Cotunnii;  it  resembles  in  composition,  the  endolymph  just  named,  and 
is  secreted  by  a  delicate  fibro-serous  membrane,  which  lines  all  the 
inner  surface  of  the  osseous  labyrinth ;  it  supports  the  sacs,  the  canals, 
and  the  nerves  distributed  to  these  parts. 

The  cochlea,  moreover,  presents  certain  peculiar  microscopic  struc- 
tures, upon  and  within  the  membranous  portion  of  its  spiral  partition. 
Thus,  the  bony  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  presents  a  grooved  margin, 
the  upper  edge  of  which,  viz.,  that  corresponding  with  the  scala  veatib- 
uli,  supports  a  finely  toothed  membrane,  named  the  zona  denticulata; 
its  lower  edge  being  perforated  for  the  passage  of  nerves,  is  called  the 
hahenula  perforata.     These  margins  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  moreover, 
give  attachment,  each  to  a  fine  layer  of  periosteum,  the  upper  one  of 
which,  connected  with  the  zona  denticulata,  and  turned  towards  the 
vestibular  scala,  is  named  the  membrane  of  Corti ;  the  lower  one,  seen 
in  the  tympanic  scala,  is  called  the  basilar  membrane.     These  two 
membranes  form  the  semi-transparent  partition  formerly  known  M 
the  membranous  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis.     Between  these  two  lay- 
ers is  a  triangular  space,  smaller  than  either  of  the  scalse,  and  now 
named  the  scala  media  (Kolliker),  which  is  the  essential  auditory  por- 
tion of  the  cochlea,  and  probably  contains  fluid.     In  the  scala  media 
are  found  two  sets  of  minute  rod-like  bodies,  arranged  parallel  with 
each  other,  in  a  radiated  position  from  the  axis  of  the  cochlea,  named 
the  rod^  of  Corti ;  the  rods  of  the  two  sets  are  inclined  towards  each 
other  above,  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  where  they  appear  to  be  connected 
together  by  a  fine  membrane,  the  membrana  velamentosa  ;  when  vie'^PfeA 
from  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  the  series  of  rods  suggests  a 
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blance  to  the  keys  of  a  piano.  Between  the  grooved  margin  of  the 
lamina  spiralis,  and  the  first  set  of  the  rods  of  Gorti,  is  a  cavity,  and 
between  the  second  set  and  the  external  wall  of  the  cochlea,  is  another' 
cavity,  each  containing  nucleated  cells  of  large  size,  named  the  cells 
of  Claudius.  The  zona  denticulata  becomes  gradually  narrower,  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  cochlea ;  and  so,  in  fact,  must,  more  or 
less,  all  the  structures  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  spiral  lamina. 
The  outer  margin  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  spiral  partition  of  the 
cochlea,  has  been  described  by  some,  as  being  composed  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibres,  and  has  received  the  name  of  the  cochlear  muscle. 
But  this  is  not  generally  admitted ;  its  structure  being  regarded  as  of 
the  nature  of  delicate  periosteum. 

The  auditory  or  acoustic  nerve,  the  portio  mollis  or  soft  portion  of 
the  seventh  cranial  nerve  (p.  251),  is  the  special  nerve  for  the  sense 
of  hearing.  In  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  within  the 
cranium,  is  a  short  canal  or  passage,  known  as  the  internal  auditory 
meatus^  the  bottom  of  which  corresponds  with  the  vestibule  and  the 
base  of  the  cochlea,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  openings, 
whence  it  is  named  the  cribriform  plate.  The  auditory  nerve.  Fig.  77, 
n,  enters  this  meatus,  and  there  divides  into  two  branches,  named  the 
cochlear  and  vestibular  nerves,  the  funiculi  of  which  pass  through  the 
minute  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  into  the  labyrinth.  The 
nerves  destined  for  the  saccule,  utricle,  and  membranous  semi-circular 
canals,  are  gathered  into  five  or  six  bundles,  invested  and  supported 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity.  Two  of  these  bundles  pierce 
the  walls  of  the  saccule  and  utricle,  at  the  situations  of  the  otolithes ; 
here  the  fibres  spread  out,  some  radiating  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
walls  of  the  cavities,  others  lying  amongst  the  earthy  particles,  and 
ending  in  free  points.  The  remainder  of  these  bundles  are  distributed 
to  the  ampullae  of  the  membranous  semicircular  canals,  within  which 
they  end  in  a  manner  not  yet  understood,  certain  fine  hair-like  pro- 
cesses, here  visible,  being  possibly  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  or  else  a 
fine  hair-like  epithelium.  The  numerous  filaments  of  the  cochlear 
nerve,  ascend  along  small  canals  running  up  the  modiolus ;  they  then 
diverge  laterally,  in  regular  succession,  along  other  little  channels 
formed  in  the  bony  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  margin  of  which,  that  is,  in  the  tympanic  scala,  they  form  a  plexus, 
which  contains  ganglionic  nerve-cells.  The  branches  from  this  plexus, 
pass  through  the  habenula  perforata  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis,  to 
reach  the  scala  media.  The  ultimate  fine  and  free  extremities  of  these 
nerves,  are  said,  by  Eolliker,  to  end  in  the  fluid  of  the  scala  media, 
where  they  probably  become  connected  with  the  rods  of  Corti ;  some 
are  also  supposed  to  pass  amongst,  or  into,  the  cells  of  Claudius. 

Sound  and  its  Propagation. 

Sound,  as  sound,  has  no  existence  in  nature,  and,  indeed,  cannot 
exist  independently  of  a  sense  of  hearing.  When  sound  is  generated, 
certain  disturbances  of  state  in  elastic  bodies  occur,  as  the  result  of 
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concussion,  friction,  or  other  evidences  of  force;  these  disturbances 
have  been  proved  to  be  delicate  undulations,  capable  of  regular  propa- 
gation in  all  directions.  The  presence  of  some  matter  to  be  thrown 
into  vibration  is  indispensable ;  for  sounds  can  neither  be  produced  in, 
nor  propagated  through,  a  vacuum. 

Sonorous  vibrations  may  originate  in  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  bodies. 
Their  propagation  to  the  ear  may  take  place  through  either  of  these 
media.  The  rate  at  which  sound  travels  in  air  is  about  1050  feet  per 
second.  In  water  it  travels  about  4  times,  and  in  highly  elastic  solid 
bodies  from  7  to  18  times,  as  rapidly  as  in  air.  Sounds  are  transmitted 
most  readily  from  solids  to  solids.  In  passing  from  solids  to  water 
they  unjlorgo  a  certain  loss,  and  from  solids  to  air  a  much  greater 
loss.  From  water  to  solids  they  pass  easily  ;  but  from  water  to  air  and 
from  air  to  water,  with  very  great  difficulty.  In  their  passage  from 
air  to  solids  they  undergo  very  considerable  loss  in  their  intensity. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principal  impediments  to  transmission 
occur  in  the  passage  of  vibrations  to  and  from  solids  and  air,  and  to 
and  from  ^vater  and  air ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  certain  peculiar 
arrangements  of  solid  materials,  in  the  form  of  elastic  membranes,  these 
impediments  are  almost  entirely  overcome ;  for  a  tense  and  dry  mem- 
brane is  easily  made  to  vibrate,  by  sonorous  undulations  in  air,  and 
can,  in  return,  readily  excite  them  in  air;  moist  membranes,  on  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  vibrate  under  these  circumstances.  A  tense  mem- 
brane, however,  placed  between  water  and  air,  facilitates  very  consider- 
ably the  passage  of  sonorous  undulations  in  either  direction.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  sound-waves,  in  both  cases,  is  rendered  easier,  when 
some  perfectly  solid  body  is  combined  with  the  membrane,  though  still 
it  is  less  easy  than  the  transmission  of  sonorous  undulations  from  water 
to  solids,  or  from  solids  to  water.  The  physical  action  of  such  mem- 
branes is  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  sonorous 
vibrations  through  the  acoustic  apparatus  of  the  ear.  Membranes, 
whether  tight  or  loose,  conduct  sounds  in  water  without  loss.  In  their 
passage  from  solids  to  water,  sonorous  undulations  seem  to  reinforce 
the  undulations  in  the  water  itself;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  solids. 

In  being  propagated  through  the  air  or  other  medium,  sounds  lose 
their  intensity,  according  to  the  distance  through  which  they  travel. 
From  their  source  they  are  propagated  equally  in  all  directions ;  and 
therefore,  like  light,  they  diminish  in  force  or  intensity,  according  to 
the  square  of  the  distance.  Thus,  sounds  heard  at  2,  8,  or  4  times  a 
certain  distance,  are  diminished  in  intensity  in  the  ratio  of  4,  9,  or  16, 

When  atmospheric  sound-waves  meet  with  the  surface  of  any  oppoB* 
ing  body,  they  are  in  part  returned  or  reflected  from  it;  the  angle  at 
which  the  reflection  takes  place  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  which  the  sound* 
waves  strike  the  surface,  L  e,,  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence.     The  reflection  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  com- 
plete, as  happens  when  the  opposing  body  is  fixed,  solid,  and  very  rigid 
Sounds  are  reflected  in  water  as  well  as  in  air.     Some  of  the  attno^ 
pheric  sound-waves,  instead  of  undergoing  reflection,  commamcate  to, 
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or  excite  in,  the  opposing  body,  according  to  its  elasticity  or  suscepti- 
bility, vibrations  similar  to  their  own. 

The  communication  of  sounds  merely  consists  in  the  conveyance  of 
sonorous  vibrations  from  one  body  to  another;  such  communication  is 
common  to  both  noises  and  definite  tones.  The  excitation  of  sound  by 
one  body  in  another,  is  a  different  phenomenon,  and  occurs,  in  its 
purest  forms,  only  with  regular  or  definite  tones.  It  is  essential  for 
this,  that  the  natural  note,  emitted  by  the  exciting  and  excited  body, 
when  struck  or  sounded,  be  identical.  If  two  strings,  e,  ^.,  tuned  to 
the  same  note,  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  one  be  made  to  vibrate,  the 
other  is  at  once  thrown  into  corresponding  undulations,  and  gives  forth 
the  same  note;  this  is  called  the  reciprocation  of  sounds;  the  bodies  are 
called  reciprocating,  and  the  sounds  reciprocal.  In  the  same  manner, 
dry  stretched  membranes  reciprocate  their  corresponding  or  natural 
notes.  When  a  sounding  body,  instead  of  exciting  its  own  fundamen- 
tal note,  in  another  body  or  in  parts  of  it,  excites  other  notes  bearing 
certain  harmonious  relations  to  it,  the  latter  body  is  said  to  resound^ 
and  is  called  a  resonant  body.  This  form  of  excitation  of  sound  is  not 
so  pure  as  the  one  previously  mentioned.  The  air  itself  is,  in  this 
sense,  both  a  reciprocating  and  resonant  body,  more  particularly  when 
it  is  isolated  in  tubes,  or  is  confined  in  closed  chambers. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Helmholz  that  although  certain  sounds  con- 
sist merely  of  a  fundamental  note  produced  by  a  single  set  of  uniform 
vibrations,  yet  that  most  sounds  are  caused  by  combinations  of  the 
fundamental  note  with  certain  secondary  or  harmonic  notes;  and  that 
the  timbre  or  quality  of  sounds  is  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which 
these  secondary  sounds  are  associated  together  in  groups,  named  by 
Helmholz,  sound  colors. 

Those  sound-waves,  the  number  of  undulations  of  which  corre- 
sponds or  bears  a  certain  definite  numerical  proportion  to  each  other, 
are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  are  named  concords  ;  those 
which  do  not,  are  disagreeable  when  heard  together  or  in  succession, 
and  are  called  discords. 

Hearing, 

In  Man  and  air-breathing  animals,  sounds  excited  in  the  atmos- 
phere reach  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  by  two  paths. — First,  through 
the  mixed  membranous  and  osseous  tympanic  apparatus ;  and  sec- 
ondly, through  the  cranial  bones.  The  passage  of  such  sounds 
through  the  tympanum  is  effected  readily,  and  with  great  range  and 
delicacy  of  appreciation.  Through  the  solid  bones  of  the  head, 
however,  the  transmission  of  sounds  excited  in  the  atmosphere  is  ac- 
complished with  difficulty ;  were  it  not  so,  the  noises  which  would  thus 
be  produced  would  be  unbearable ;  and  they  would,  moreover,  confuse 
the  sounds  received  through  the  tympanum.  It  is  through  the  bones 
of  the  head  that  sounds  are  transmitted  to  the  internal  ear,  when, 
from  any  cause,  the  tympanum  ceases  to  conduct  sound.  In  speaking 
and  singing,  the  hand  placed  on  the  head  distinctly  feels  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  cranial  bones,  and  the  auditory  nerve  is  excited  by  them 
when  the  ears  are  closed. 
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Certain  sounds  produced  by  the  concussion  of  solids  against  solids, 
reach  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  directly  through  the  cranial  bones; 
e.g.^  the  note  of  a  tuning-fork  held  against  the  teeth  or  sides  of  the 
head,  gives  rise  to  sonorous  vibrations,  which  are  much  more  powerful 
than  when  transmitted  to  the  ear  through  the  air,  and  which  can  even 
be  heard  after  its  first  sound  has  ceased  to  be  distinguishable  through 
the  air.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  sonorous  vibrations  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  ear,  when  this  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  also 
of  importance  in  hearing  one's  own  voice.  When  the  ears  are  closed, 
the  sound  of  our  voice  transmitted  through  the  cranial  bones  is  power- 
ful, but  its  tone  is  altered.  The  ticking  of  a  watch  heard  when  placed 
between  the  teeth,  and  the  noise  produced  by  striking  the  teeth  toge- 
ther, are  further  exmnples  of  sounds  conveyed  through  the  cranial 
bones.  The  bones  of  the  head  also  conduct  sounds  when  these  are 
transmitted  to  it  through  water,  as  in  the  case  of  divers.  When  the 
head  is  submerged  and  the  ears  are  closed,  the  noise  produced  by 
the  knocking  together  of  two  stones  in  the  water,  is  very  distinctly 
heard. 

Such  sounds  as  are  produced  by  atmospheric  undulations  of  suflS- 
cient  power  to  affect  the  cranial  walls,  as,  e.^.,  the  report  of  artillery 
and  the  sound  of  thunder,  are  transmitted  to  the  internal  ear,  partly 
in  a  direct  manner  by  the  cranial  bones,  partly  by  the  tympanum ; 
for,  though  the  ear  be  tightly  closed  such  sounds  are  still  audible. 
The  external  ear  is,  however,  the  proper  inlet  for  almost  all  air-borne 
sonorous  vibrations,  and  the  tympanum  is  their  proper  path  to  the 
labyrinth.  The  particular  use  fulfilled  by  each  part  of  the  complex 
auditory  apparatus  in  the  conduction  of  sound-waves  to  the  nerve  of 
hearing,  may  now  be  considered. 

The  pinna  or  auricle^  from  its  varied  form,  must  receive  and  partly 
reflect  the  atmospheric  sound-waves  from  and  in  many  directions. 
Most  of  these  undulations  must  be  reflected  externally ;  but  the  sise 
of  the  auricle,  its  position,  and  external  projection  from  the  head, 
the  direction  of  its  general  concavity,  which  is  turned  somewhat  for- 
wards, its  dense,  firm,  structure,  the  tightness  and  smoothness  of  the 
skin  investing  it,  and  lastly,  the  form  of  the  concha,  and  the  relation 
of  that  recess  to  the  external  auditory  canal,  clearly  indicate  its 
office  of  collecting  sound.  The  sonorous  waves  collected  by  the  con- 
cha are  reflected  from  it,  so  as  to  impinge  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tragus,  and  are  again  reflected  from  the  latter  into  the  meatus. 
The  auricle,  moreover,  conducts  a  certain  number  of  sonorous  undu- 
lations through  its  cartilaginous  walls;  this,  perhaps,  affords  some  ex* 
planation  of  the  various  and  singular  disposition  of  its  surfaces,  of 
its  eminences  and  depressions,  which  are  probably  intended  to  meet 
the  slighter  sound-waves  in  such  opposite  and  conflicting  directions  as 
to  enable  them  to  neutralize  each  other,  so  that  those  which  are  prop- 
erly conveyed  to  the  membrana  tympani  through  the  air  of  the 
meatus,  may  not  be  confused*  This  view  is  favored  by  the  fact  that 
the  cartilage  of  the  auricle  has  only  one  narrow  point  of  connection 
with  that  of  the  meatus,  and  that  it  is  cut  up  by  many  fissures,  which 
partially  separate  its  diff'erent  portions.     Some,  however,  suppose  that 
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the  inequalities  presented  by  the  auricle  are  intended  to  receive  at 
right  angles,  and  therefore  favorably  for  complete  conduction,  sonor- 
ous undulations  from  all  directions. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  receives  and  conducts  sonorous  vibra- 
tions to  the  membrana  tympani.  The  impairment  or  loss  of  the  power 
of  hearing  sounds  which  come  through  the  air,  caused  by  stopping 
the  meatus  with  the  finger,  or  by  obstructing  it  with  water,  cotton-wool, 
or  other  substances,  indicates  its  function  as  a  conductor  of  sound. 
Owing  to  the  curved  direction  of  the  canal,  and  to  the  partial  conceal- 
ment of  its  outer  end,  it  is  impossible  for  the  atmospheric  sound-waves 
to  pass  straight  down  from  the  exterior  to  the  membrana  tympani; 
they  must  undergo  reflection  many  times,  and  at  various  angles,  chiefly 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  concha  and  of  the  tragus,  down  into  the 
meatus,  and  from  all  sides  of  the  latter,  through  the  air  within  it,  on  to 
the  tympanic  membrane.  The  walls  of  the  meatus,  like  those  of  the 
auricle,  also  conduct  sounds;  but  their  conducting  power  for  atmos- 
pheric sound-waves  is  but  feeble,  and,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  is 
probably  specially  provided  against.  If  the  meattts  be  closed  exter- 
nally with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  the  auricle  or  tragus  be  scratched, 
or  if  a  watch  be  held  against  these  parts,  the  sounds  produced  are  ex- 
tremely loud.  Through  resonance,  the  sounds,  in  fact,  appear  to  be 
of  increased  intensity;  for,  the  closed  meatus  constituting  a  resonant 
chamber,  the  resounding  vibrations,  excited  in  the  air  contained  within 
it,  act  on  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and,  in  this  way,  intensify 
the  original  sound.  It  is  in  a  similar  manner,  that  those  sounds  which 
pass  through  the  teeth,  or  cranial  bones,  and  which  are  known  as  head- 
sounds,  are  also  rendered  very  much  louder.  The  resonance  of  the 
mass  of  air  contained  within  the  meatus,  also  gives  increased  strength 
to  the  intensity  of  atmospheric  sounds.  If,  indeed,  a  tube  be  added  to 
the  meatus,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  auditory  passage,  the  intensity  of  all 
sounds  becomes  much  greater. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
atmospheric  sound-waves,  and,  although  it  nmy,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  thrown  into  vibrations  through  the  osseous  rin^g  in  which  it  is  set, 
it  is  principally  intended  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  atmrospheric  undula- 
tions received  through  the  auditory  meatus.  Its  area  is  equal  to  about 
j'jth  of  a  square  inch.  The  slanting  position  of  the  membrane  at  the 
bottom  of  this  canal,  not  only  serves  to  increase  its  area,  but  is  prob- 
ably intended  to  adapt  it  for  the  reception  of  more  numerous  vibra- 
tions from  the  walls  of  the  meatus,  it  may  be,  at  some  given  angle,  or 
in  a  perpendicular  direction.  In  its  usual  condition,  the  membrane  is 
in  a  state  of  moderate  tension,  due  partly  to  its  own  structure,  and 
partly  to  the  support  afforded  it  by  the  long  process  of  the  malleus. 
For  a  wide  range  of  notes,  its  state  of  tension  must  be  constantly 
undergoing  variations;  thusy  for  tow  sounds,  it  must  be  relaxed;  for 
high  sounds  it  must  be  rendered  tense.  If,  e,  g.^  we  close  the  mouth 
and  nostrilfl,  amd  force  air  into  the  tympanum,  through  the  Eustachian 
tube,  by  means  of  an  expiratory  effort,  or  if  we  exhaust  the  air  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  by  an  inspiratory  efibrt,  we  increase  the  tension  of 
the  tympanic  m:embrane ;  in  this  state,  grave  sounds  are  rendered  les» 
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audible,  or  become  altogether  inaudible,  whereas  high  ones  are  heard 
with  greater  distinctness. 

The  vibrations  produced  in  the  membrana  tympani,  are  propagated 
chiefly,  most  readily,  and,  indeed,  in  a  concentrated  manner,  throagh 
the  tympanic  ossicles^  to  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth.  The  undulations 
of  this  membrane  are  communicated  directly  to  the  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus, whence  they  pass  to  the  head  of  this  bone,  are  then  propagated 
to  the  incus  and  stapes,  and  from  the  base  of  the  latter  bone,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  fixed  by  membrane  into  the  fenestra  ovalis,  to 
the  perilymph  of  the  labyrinth.  In  performing  this  oflBce,  the  chain  of 
ossicles  transmits  the  sonorous  vibrations,  communicated  to  them  as  a 
whole,  and  not  vibrations  resulting  from  motions  in  their  particles. 
The  direction  of  the  undulations  is  unaffected  by  the  angular  arrange- 
ment of  the  ossicles;  for  the  undulations  are  propagated,  as  they  would 
be  through  a  series  of  levers,  from  the  stapes  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  they  are  communicated  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  viz.,  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  It  has-been 
maintained  by  some,  that  the  ossicles  are  merely  employed  as  levers 
to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  three  membranes  of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
i.  e.j  of  the  membrana  tympani,  of  the  membrane  which,  with  the  base 
of  the  stapes,  closes  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  also  through  the  medium 
of  the  perilymph  in  the  cochlea,  of  the  membrane  closing  the  fenestra 
rotunda.  The  ossicles  are,  according  to  this  view,  not  conductors  of 
sonorous  vibrations,  which,  it  is  supposed,  are  propagated  solely 
through  the  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  either  to  the  membrane  clos- 
ing the  fenestra  rotunda,  or  else  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum 
generally,  and,  in  this  manner,  to  the  parts  within  the  labyrinth. 
Sounds  conducted  through  two  such  different  paths  as  the  ossicles  and 
air  of  the  tympanum,  must  interfere  with,  and  confuse,  each  other,  and 
hence  it  is  probable,  that  they  are  conducted  solely,  either  through  the 
one  or  the  other  path.  Considering  the  special  connection  of  the  os- 
sicles with  the  expanded  membrana  tympani  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  chief  aperture  of  the  labyrinth  on  the  other,  their  almost  complete 
isolation  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  tympanum,  and  their  greater  con- 
ducting power,  as  compared  with  that  of  air,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  little  chain  of  ossicles  is  the  actual  path  for  the  conveyance  of 
sounds.  In  the  tympanic  cavity,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  contrivances 
apparently  intended  to  impair  the  conducting  power  of  the  air  within 
it ;  for  this  cavity  communicates  freely  with  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
the  mastoid  cells;  the  inner  surfaces  of  all  these  parts  are  moist, 
80  that  sonorous  undulations,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  ex- 
cited within  them,  must  be  damped  and  deadened;  moreover,  the  tym- 
panic ossicles  being  invested  by  moist  mucous  tissue,  are  very  bad 
conductors  of  vibrations  to,  or  from,  the  air  within  the  tympanum;  so 
that,  in  this  manner,  they  are  secured  against  loss  in  one  way,  and 
interference  in  another.  Again,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum  is 
also  especially  adverse  to  the  propagation  of  vibrations  from  the  walls 
of  the  cavity,  to  the  tympanic  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  the  reception 
of  any  such  as,  striking  on  its  inner  surface,  might,  if  received  upon 
a  dry  membrane,  interfere  with  those  which  impinge  upon  its  external 
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boundary,  or  membrana  tympani.  Lastly,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  the 
supposed  path  of  the  vibrations  propagated  through  the  air  in  the  tym- 
panum, is,  in  comparison  with  the  fenestra  ovalis,  small,  retired  in 
position,  and  has  but  a  limited  connection  with  the  cavities  of  the  laby- 
rinth; in  many  animals  endowed  with  a  highly  acute  auditory  sense,  it 
is  even  placed  in  a  neighboring  cavity,  which  communicates  with  the 
tympanum  through  a  very  narrow  fissure.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
whilst  the  tympanic  apparatus  presents  a  combination  of  membranous 
and  solid  materials,  well  adapted  for  the  conduction  of  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, the  tympanic  cavity  seems  to  possess  contrivances  specially  cal- 
culated to  impair  the  conducting  properties  of  its  contained  air. 

The  membrana  tympani  is,  moreover,  a  defensive  structure,  prevent- 
ing the  entry  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  tympanum ;  by  it  also  the 
interior  of  this  cavity  is  kept  in  a  state  of  moisture.  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  tympanic  cavity  between  the  outer  and  inner  parts  of  the 
ear,  serves,  by  the  maintenance  of  warm  air,  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
in  that  situation,  to  preserve  the  delicate  structures  of  the  labyrinth 
from  exposure  and  changes  of  temperature,  conditions  essential  for  the 
performance  of  their  functions. 

By  means  of  the  Eustaehian  tube,  which  leads  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx,  equal  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  is  maintained ;  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
membrane,  both  in  vibrating  and  in  changing  its  degree  of  tension,  is 
secured,  and  its  undue  tension,  which  would  arise  if  either  of  its  sides 
were  subjected  to  excessive  or  deficient  pressure,  is  prevented.  More- 
over, the  existence  of  this  outlet,  protects  the  membrana  tympani 
against  the  effects  of  external  atmospheric  shocks,  and  prevents  acci- 
dental rupture  or  laceration.  The  Eustachian  tube  also  serves  as  a 
conduit  for  the  escape  of  the  fluids  secreted  in  the  tympanum  and 
mastoid  cells ;  this  is  aided  by  the  cilia  covering  its  interior.  The 
pharyngeal  ends  of  those  tubes  are  only  open  in  swallowing  and 
yawning ;  they  can,  moreover,  be  opened  at  will,  by  closing  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  then  forcing  air  into  them,  or  by  performing  the  act  of 
deglutition,  when  a  clicking  noise  is  heard,  from  the  motion  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  and  ossicles.  The  Eustachian  tube  is,  however,  always 
pervious  in  the  healthy  condition,  and  this  is  essential  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  its  functions ;  for  when  it  is  obstructed  by  accumulation 
of  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  parts,  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  tonsils, 
by  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  orifice,  or  by  any  other 
cause,  deafness,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  obstruction,  is  pro- 
duced. It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  these  tubes  conduct  one's  own 
voice  to  the  ears ;  this  notion  is,  however,  erroneous ;  the  ticking  of 
a  watch  introduced  into  the  mouth,  is  but  feebly  heard ;  moreover, 
obstruction  of  the  tubes  does  not  render  the  hearing  of  one's  own  voice 
more  difficult  than  that  of  other  sounds. 

The  state  of  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  regulated  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the  malleus  and  stapes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  tensor  tympani  contracts,  this  mem- 
brane is  drawn  inwards,  and  that  its  tension  is  thereby  increased.  The 
action  of  the  stapedius  on  the  membrana  tympani  is  doubtful ;  some 
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regard  it  as  also  a  tensor,  but  others  as  a  laxator,  of  this  membrane. 
But  these  two  muscles  must  also  influence  the  condition  of  the  mem- 
brane which,  with  the  base  of  the  stapes,  closes  the  foramen  ovale.  By 
Fick,  the  tensor  tympani,  acting  indirectly  on  the  stapes,  is  said  to 
press  inwards  that  bone ;  if  so,  it  must  tighten  the  membrane  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  so  increase  the  pressure,  through  the  contents  of 
the  labyrinth,  on  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  of  the  cochlea. 
Concerning  the  action  of  the  stapedius  on  this  membrane,  there  is  still, 
however,  considerable  doubt :  some  suppose  that  it  must  aid  the  tensor 
tympuni  in  tightening,  not  only  the  membrana  tympani,  but  also  that 
of  the  foramen  ovale;  whilst  others  have  conjectured,  that  it  not 
only  relaxes  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  but  also  draws  outwards  that 
of  the  oval  foramen,  and  so  diminishes  the  pressure,  through  the  con- 
tents of  the  labyrinth,  on  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda. 

In  all  the  Vertebrate,  and  also  in  the  aquatic  non- Vertebrate  animals, 
the  sonorous  undulations  traverse  a  ^uiVi  medium,  before  they  impinge 
on  the  extremities  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  Mati,  and  in  the  air- 
breathing  Vertebrata,  the  undulations  propagated  from  the  tympanum, 
pass  through  the  perilymph  of  the  labyrinth,  partly  to  the  membranous 
utricle,  saccule,  and  semicircular  canals,  so  as  to  reach  the  nervous 
filaments  contained  in  their  interior,  and  partly  along  the  scala  vesti- 
buli  of  the  cochlea,  pulsating  over  its  denticulate  zone,  rods  of  Corti, 
and  radiating  nerves,  up  to  its  very  summit,  and  thence,  down  the 
scala  tympani,  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda.  The  exact 
use  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  of  the  membrane  closing  it,  is  not  well 
understood.  As  already  mentioned,  it  has  even  been  supposed  by 
some,  to  receive  vibrations  directly  from  the  air  in  the  tympanum. 
But  if,  in  hearing,  the  sonorous  vibrations  pass  through  the  ossicles  to 
the  labyrinth,  this  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  may  either  act 
as  a  spring,  protecting  the  structures  of  the  cochlea  from  too  strong  or 
sharp  undulations,  or  it  may  prevent  the  return  of  those  undulations 
backwards,  along  the  scalae  of  the  cochlea.  The  weakness  of  the  tym- 
panic muscles,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  membranes  which  close  in  the 
labyrinth,  are  opposed  to  the  idea,  often  entertained,  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  great  variation  in  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  fluid  contents  of 
the  labyrinth.  The  changes  above  described  are  mainly  effected 
through  the  increased,  or  diminished,  pressure  of  the  base  of  the  stapes 
at  the  fenestra  oval  is. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  tensor  tympani  and  stapedius  muscles 
tighten  both  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  membranes  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  and  fenestra  rotunda,  and  necessarily  also  the  joints  of  the 
chain  of  ossicles  between  them,  they  must  serve  to  protect  the  auditory 
nerve  from  too  powerful  vibrations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  render  the 
auditory  apparatus  better  adapted  for  the  reception  of  high  tones,  aad 
less  fitted  for  the  reception  of  low  notes.     These  ofiices  are  probabl-j 
regulated  by  reflex  nervous  action,  and  so  may  be  compared  with  tVac 
functions  of  the  iris,  in  regard  to  the  regulation  by  it  of  the  quant^xty 
of  light  which  is  admitted  into  the  eye  to  act  on  the  retina.     But^     on 
the  supposition  that  the  tensor  tympani  tightens  both  the  membr^  -^loc 
of  the  drum  and  the  two  membranes  of  the  labyrinth,  whilst  thest-  ^ipe- 
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dius  relaxes  those  three  membranes,  their  reciprocal,  but  opposed, 
actions  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  circular  and  radiating  fibres 
of  the  iris,  the  former  of  which  narrow,  whilst  the  latter  widen,  the 
pupil,  or  aperture  through  which  the  light  enters  the  eye.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  that  these  two  little  muscles  of  the  ear  are,  like  the 
circular  and  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris,  supplied,  the  one  by  a  cranial 
motor  nerve,  viz.,  the  facial,  and  the  other  by  a  sympathetic  branch, 
viz.,  from  the  otic  ganglion,  the  two  sets  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris  being 
supplied,  the  former  by  the  third  pair,  the  latter  by  branches  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

Concerning  the  functions  performed  by  the  various  parts  of  the 
labyrinth^  nothing  is  positively  known.  The  fluid  contained  in  its 
chambers,  serves  to  support  the  various  membranes  and  nervous  struc- 
tures within  it,  in  a  certain  degree  of  tension;  and  it  is,  as  already 
stated,  the  last  medium  by  which  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  finally 
conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve,  the  material  particles  of  which  must 
also  be  thrown  into  corresponding  mechanical  vibrations. 

The  vestibule  is  the  part  essential  to  the  simplest  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  bearing;  for,  even  in  the  most  rudimentary  conditions,  both 
of  the  human  ear,  and  of  that  of  the  lowest  Vertebrata,  the  vestibule, 
or  the  central  chamber  of  the  labyrinth,  is  the  part  first  developed  in 
connection  with  the  recipient  extremities  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It 
is,  in  the  lowest  Fishes,  the  only  part  of  the  labyrinth  which  is  present. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  it  remains  unimpaired,  the  sense  of  hearing  in 
Man  and  the  higher  Vertebrata,  is  not  lost,  although  all  the  external 
and  tympanic  portions  of  the  ear  be  destroyed.  From  its  position 
opposite  to  the  base  of  the  stapes,  it  must  first  receive  the  sonorous 
vibrations  travelling  by  that  path,  and  may  serve  to  transmit  them  to 
the  rest  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  cochlea  and  its  nerves  must  undoubtedly  receive  direct  vibra- 
tions, t.  e.,  vibrations  communicated  through  the  bones  of  the  cranium ; 
for  there  exists  an  intimate  connection  between  the  lamina  spiralis,  on 
which  the  nerve  tubules  are  distributed,  and  the  osseous  walls  of  the 
labyrinth,  the  two  being  continuous  with  each  other.  But  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  membranous  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea, 
must  also  receive  sonorous  vibrations  transmitted  from  the  tympanic 
apparatus,  either  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  or  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
through  the  fluid  of  the  cochlea  and  its  special  recipient  and  trans- 
lating apparatus,  which  converts  the  mechanical  into  the  nervous  sonor- 
ous vibrations.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  lamina  spiralis,  with 
its  highly  complex,  denticulate,  rod-like,  and  nervous  structures,  is, 
on  account  of  the  graduated  lengths  of  some,  at  least,  of  its  component 
parts,  connected  with  the  reception  of  sounds  of  different  pitchy  the 
sonorous  undulations  of  which  are  themselves  of  various  lengths.  The 
rods  of  Corti  especially,  have  been  supposed  to  act  like  vibrating  elastic 
bars  of  different  lengths,  just  as  different  sized  tuning-forks  vibrate  in 
Unison  only  with  their  own  note,  or  with  its  harmonics.  Another  con- 
jecture may  be  offered,  namely,  that  in  the  complex  apparatus  of  the 
cochlea,  there  may  also  exist  contrivances  for  arresting  the  vibrations, 
^.fter  they  have  accomplished  the  due  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  dampers  of  a  piano  stop  the  vibrations  of 
the  strings,  so  as  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  successive  notes,  thus 
performing,  as  it  were,  an  office  corresponding  with  that  of  the  choroid 
coat  in  the  eye,  which  absorbs  the  rays  of  light  after  they  have  acted 
on  the  retina,  and  thus  prevents  the  confusion  of  successive  images. 
The  idea  that  the  cochlea  is  an  organ  for  distinguishing  pitch,  was 
suggested  by  Dug^,  and  considered  by  him  to  be  supported  by  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  development  of  the  cochlea  with  the  rela- 
tive extent  of  the  vocal  sounds,  in  the  same  class  of  animals,  as  may 
be  understood  by  comparing  the  cochlea  and  the  voice  in  Mammalia, 
Birds,  and  Reptiles.     Helmholz  further  attributes  to  the  graduated 
structures  of  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea,  the  office  of  receiving 
the  impressions  which  produce  the  so-called  sound  colors  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  so  of  aiding  in  the  recognition,  not  only  of  the  pitch, 
but  of  the  timbre  or  quality  of  sounds.     Each  nervous  filament  is  sup* 
posed  to  receive  single  vibrations;  and  the  combinations  of  these  in 
harmonic  groups,  with  the  fundamental  notes,  in  the  production  of 
ordinary  sounds,  are  recognized  with  greater  or  less  facility,  by  dif- 
ferent persons.     There  are  individuals  as  unable  to  appreciate  musical 
sounds,  as  others  are  to  distinguish  colors ;  whilst  persons  possessed  of 
an  acute  musical  ear,  may  be  compared  with  those  who  are  remarkable 
as  colorists.     Supposing  that  the  cochlea  may  be  the  part  through 
which  we  receive  impressions  concerning  pitch  and  timbre,  and  so  of 
melody  and  harmony,  the  membranous  labyrinth  may  be  the  part  which 
informs  us  of  the  intensity,  quality,  or  loudness  of  sounds. 

The  semicircular  canals,  or  rather,  their  contained  membranous 
canals,  assist  in  the  reception  of  sounds  from  the  cranial  walls.  They 
arc  also  supposed  to  be  specially  concerned  in  distinguishing  the  diree- 
tion  of  sounds.  The  relative  position  of  these  canals  favors  this  idea; 
for  in  Man,  and  in  almost  all  animals  in  which  they  exist,  they  occupy 
three  planes  nearly  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  therefore  cor- 
responding with  the  three  dimensions  of  a  cube. 

[The  semicircular  canals,  evidently  intended  to  perfect  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  are  believed  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Jackson,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni-  . 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  to  act  by  suppressing  the  sonorous  undulations 
or  vibrations  of  the  lymph  of  the  vestibule,  which  are  the  immediate 
excitants  of  the  sense  of  hearing.     They  arrest  the  waves  of  reflexion, 
which  would  necessarily  occur  in  a  simple  cavity,  wholly  limited  by 
plane  surfaces,  as  the  vestibule  would  be  without  these  appendages, 
and  as  is  the  case  with  the  rudimentary  vestibule  or  internal  ear  o^ 
the  Invertebrata.     The  production  of  mere  sound  or  noise  of  differerm 
intensities  would  result  from  reflected  undulatory  vibrations  mai 
tained  in  the  labyrinthic  fluid,  while  the  perception  of  immense  nu 
hers  of  fine  and  delicate  tones,  and  varying  qualities  of  sound,  now 
characteristic  of  the  hearing  of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  would 
rendered  impossible  in  the  confusion  of  vibrations  to  and  fro  in  uTm« 
fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  but  for  the  semicircular  canals,  by  which  th 
are  suppressed.     These  canals,  in  the  apparatus  of  hearing,  are 
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sidered  by  Dr.  Jackson  as  corresponding,  in  function,  with  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrum  of  the  choroid  coat  in  the  organ  of  vision.  The  pre- 
cise mode  in  which  this  suppression  is  accomplished,  will  be  better 
appreciated  by  following  up  Dr.  Jackson's  comparison : 

^'  The  two  senses  and  their  apparatus  are  homologous.  The  essen- 
tial phenomena  and  laws  of  each  are  identical.  The  knowledge  of 
those  of  the  one  sense  demonstrates  those  of  the  other.  The  condi- 
tions of  perfect  vision  and  perfect  hearing  are  the  same.  They  are, 
1st,  The  existence  of  separate,  independent,  sensitive  spaces,  or  sec- 
tions of  the  retina  for  distinct  images  and  perceptions  of  visual  impres- 
sions. Yolkman  estimates  these  to  be  0.0005  mm. ;  and  others  at 
viFi>iTTiFiF  ^^  ^^  inch.  2d,  A  single  distinct  impression  made  by  the 
molecular  vibration  of  the  ether — the  exciter  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

"  The  above  conditions  are  obtained  (a)  by  the  special  anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  retina ;  (6)  by  the  refracting  apparatus  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  that  concentrates  the  undulatory  rays  of  the  ether, 
proceeding  from  every  point  of  a  visual  object  on  the  distinct,  sensitive 
points  or  spaces  of  the  retina;  (c)  by  the  suppression  of  the  undulatory 
vibrations  immediately  they  have  excited  an  impression  on  the  retina, 
by  the  black  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat.  Their  reflection  from  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  reiterated  excitement  of  the 
retinal  surfaces,  is  thus  prevented.  In  Albinos  the  pigment  of  the 
choroid  is  either  deficient  or  absent,  and  the  consequence  is  indistinct 
vision  in  daylight,  from  the  general  excitement  of  the  retina  by  the 
reflected  undulations  of  the  ether  occupying  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

'^The  same  conditions  are  obtained  in  hearing:  1st,  By  the  auditive 
nerve  being  decomposed  into  its  separate  filaments  and  ganglionic  ves- 
icles, amounting  to  some  thousands,  and  spread  out  in  a  manner  to 
receive  single,  individual  impressions  in  the  membranous  vestibule, 
ampullsB,  and  on  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea.     2d,  By  the  mole- 
cular undulations  or  vibrations  excited  in  the  fluids,  peri-  and  endo- 
lymph,  by  the  sonorous  undulations  communicated  by  the  stapes,  occu- 
pying the  fenestra  ovalis.     From  this  point  they  radiate  in  expanding 
iraves  of  undulations,  strike  on,  and  pass  through  the  membranous 
vestibule  and  ampullae,  on  which  the  filaments  of  the  vestibular  branch 
,  of  the  auditive  nerve  are  arranged,  producing  a  single,  distinct  impres- 
sion, reinforced  by  the  resonance  of  the  superimposed  otoconise,  and 
exciting  a  single  and  distinct  impulse  and  perception  of  sound.     These 
bodies  act  like  the  sounding-board  of  the  piano.     The  sonorous  vibra- 
tion having  thus  completed  its  office,  the  specific  excitation  of  the  sense 
of   hearing  must,  like  that  of  the  visual  vibration,  cease,  or  be  sup- 
pi'essed.     This  occurs,  in  part,  in  the  ampullae,  but  mostly  in  the 
®^i»iicircular  canals. 

**The  vibrations  of  the  endolymph,  reaching  the  ampullae,  are  par- 
^*^lly  broken  and  weakened  at  their  openings:  those  entering  the 
])Qllae  again  expand,  losing  thereby  their  impetus,  and  either  die 
sty  against  the  membranous  walls,  or  come  in  contact  with  the 
^rations  of  the  perilymph  on  their  exterior.  The  two  can  scarcely 
^n  perfect  consonance  of  expansion  or  condensation,  and  interference 
>ue8,  by  which  they  are  suppressed.     In  this  mode  all  the  feebler 
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vibrations  are  terminated.  Those  of  greater  force  enter  simultaneously 
the  two  opposite  openings  of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  orifices  and 
commencement  of  each  canal  differ  rs  to  size  and  form,  and  conse- 
quently each  entering  wave  of  undulatory  vibration  is  modified,  thus 
losing  their  consonance  of  expansion,  and  when  they  meet  interference 
and  suppression  result.  Reflection  of  sonorous  vibrations  is  com- 
pletely provided  against. 

''Parallel  conditions  exist  in  the  cochlea.  Its  two  canals — ^the 
superior  scala  vestibuli,  and  the  inferior  scala  vestibuli — are  filled 
with  lymph  fluid,  continuous  and  identical  with  that  of  the  vestibule. 
The  first,  the  scala  vestibuli,  according  to  the  latest  investigations  of 
Kolliker,  is  the  principal  seat  of  hearing.  On  its  lamina  spiralis  is 
expanded  a  sentient,  nervous  structure,  the  recipient  of  the  sonorous 
vibrations  excitative  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  the  homotype  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  The  scala  tympani  furnishes  space  for  spread- 
ing out  the  filaments  of  the  nerve,  but  the  terminal  extremities  pass 
through  the  membranous  spiral  lamina,  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
sentient  organ  of  hearing  in  the  superior  canal  or  scala  vestibuli.  The 
filaments  of  the  inferior  canal  or  scala  tympani  are  mere  conductors 
of  the  nervous  excitement  of  the  auditive  sentient  membrane.  The 
scala  tympani,  similar  to  the  semicircular  canals,  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  hearing.  It  is  the  homotype  of  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  performs  the  same  office. 

'*  The  sonorous  vibrations,  starting  from  the  stapes  and  fenestra 
ovalis,  rushing  into  the  adjacent  opening  of  the  scala  vestibuli,  excite, 
by  their  impulse,  the  auditory  membrane  or  retina,  spread  over  its 
lamina  spiralis,  and  reach  its  termination,  where  it  opens  into  the  scala 
tympani.  Feeble  vibrations  may  subside  spontaneously  by  exhaustion 
from  their  extension.  The  stronger  pass  on  into  the  scala  tympani, 
where  they  fade  away,  or  are  suppressed  by  the  interference  of  vibra- 
tions entering  the  inferior  canal  by  the  fenestra  rotunda,  from  the 
tympanum.  The  condition  for  perfect  hearing,  for  the  distinct  per- 
ception and  appreciation  of  the  finest  tones  and  notes,  so  that  each 
vibration  shall  make  but  one,  single,  distinct  impression,  and  then  be 
suppressed,  is  thus  amply  fulfilled. 

''Analogous  provisions  are  perceived  to  exist  in  the  tympanum,  to. 
preserve  in  that  cavity  the  perfect  wave  systems  of  undulations,  indis- 
pensable to  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  hearing.     Vibrations  exist- 
ing in  air,  contained  in  a  cavity  with  plane  walls,  would  continue  to 
be  reflected  from  side  to  side,  producing  confused  sounds  or  noise. 
The  air  in  the  tympanum  is  thrown  into  vibrations  by  impulses  of  die 
membrani  tympani.     They  are  communicated,  pure,  and  in  perfect  ac- 
cord, to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda.     This  curious  and. 
beautiful  result  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  on  one  sideth^ 
tympanum  communicates,  by  numerous  openings,  with  the  mastoitdk 
cells  communicating  with  one  another.     All  the  vibrations  impingio 
on  this  side  are  suppressed  in  the  mastoid  cells.     Those  that  reac 
the  opposite  side  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  Eustachian  tob^. 
All  resonance  and  reflection  of  vibrations  are  suppressed,  and  tlfc^ 
wave  systems  of  sonorous  vibrations  traverse  the  tympanum  undi 
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turbed,  enter,  with  augmented  force,  the  lymph  fluid  of  the  scala  tym- 
pani,  and  meet  the  corresponding  undulations  coming  from  the  scala 
vestibuli,  from  which  both  systems  are  suppressed  by  interference. 

♦  4t  4t  4t  ♦  4i  4t 

^^The  small  space  through  which  the  vibrations  pass,  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  their  movements  in  fluids,  cause  the  impressions  they  make  on 
the  nervous  sentient  organ,  and  the  perceptions  they  excite,  to  appear 
as  an  instantaneous  act.  The  mind  has  cognizance  of  them,  however 
diversified  they  may  be,  as  a  unity  of  sounds  simultaneously  instant 
in  action ;  whence  it  forms  the  compound  idea  of  perfect  harmony. 

"  An  analogous  phenomenon  occurs  in  vision.  When  a  body,  com- 
posed of  difierent  forms  and  colors,  is  presented  to  the  eye — as  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  a  landscape,  or  picture — each  different  form,  color, 
tint,  and  shading,  are  perceived  blended,  but  perfect  and  distinct, 
forming  the  image  of  a  single  object.  Yet  thousands  of  ether  vibra- 
tions are  traversing  the  eye,  and  are  exciting  each  a  separate,  dis- 
tinct impression,  without  confusion,  on  the  retina,  and  as  many  distinct 
and  separate  perceptions,  from  which  a  corresponding  compound  idea 
of  a  single  object  is  formed  by  the  mind.'*  F.  G.  S.] 

The  otoliths,  or  otoconia,  when  present,  are  supposed  to  intensify 
the  sonorous  undulations,  at  or  near  the  fine  extremities  of  the  audi- 
tory nerves  of  the  vestibule,  saccule,  and  ampullae  of  the  semicircular 
canals. 

The  sense  of  hearing  varies  much,  as  regards  acuteness,  in  different 

? arsons;  so  also  does  the  power  of  distinguishing  differences  in  pitch, 
he  power  of  judging  of  the  direction  of  sounds,  would  seem  to  be 
almost  wholly  the  result  of  habit.     The  different  intensity  of  a  given 
sound,  as  heard  by  the  two  ears,  may  assist  in  the  determination  of  a 
knowledge  of  its  direction  ;  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  one  ear  will  suffice 
for  this  purpose.     The  notion  of  the  distance  of  sounding  bodies  is 
also  acquired  by  habit,  the  mind  chiefly  judging  from  the  relative  loud- 
ness or  faintness  of  a  known  kind  of  sound ;  but,  in  this  respect,  there 
is  great  liability  to  deception,  and  hearing  is  not  so  accurate  a  guide 
as  sight.     Like  the  other  senses,  hearing  can  be  much  improved  by 
education  ;  in  the  blind,  it  is  so  highly  developed,  that  they  are  mainly, 
if  not  entirely  guided  by  it,  in  walking.     The  Indian  by  listening  on 
the  ground,  can  detect  the  distant  footfall  of  his  enemy  or  prey. 

The  auditory  nerves  can  be  excited  by  various  internal  mechanical 
causes,  operating  generally  through  certain  movements  of  the  blood 
«nd  bloodvessels;  for  example,  in  dilatation  of  the  vessels  from  con- 
gestion of  the  head,  in  extravasation  of  blood,  in  morbid  conditions 
^f  the  circulation  in  the  brain  and  internal  ear,  dependent  on  extreme 
^^bility,  in  narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  great  bodily  collapse,  as  before 
^©   commencement  of  fainting.     Obstructions  in   the  tympanum  or 
-^•^atachian  tube  may  also  produce  abnormal  noises  in  the  head.     It  is 
Hot  yet  determined  whether  electricity  can  excite  the  auditory  sense, 
^'^less  indirectly,  by  disturbance  of  the  tympanic  apparatus. 

Sonorous  undulations  conducted    through   the   tympanum   are  re- 
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ferred  by  the  sensorium  to  the  exterior ;  whereas  those  conducted 
through  the  cranial  bones  appear  to  proceed  from  the  head  itself. 

As  in  the  other  organs  of  sense,  here  also  there  are  after-sensa- 
tions and  subjective  sensations.  For  example,  the  noises  in  the  ear 
which  remain  after  certain  sounds,  when  these  have  excited  the  audi- 
tory nerve  for  a  lengthened  period,  are  analogous  with  the  after-sen- 
sations of  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  The  noises  in  the  head  and  ear, 
such  as  musical  phrases,  and  the  singing,  buzzing,  ticking,  and  hum- 
ming sounds  heard  by  persons  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain  or 
auditory  nerve,  are  examples  of  subjective  sensations.  Delusions  of 
the  auditory  sense  are  not  uncommon,  especially  amongst  excitable 
persons. 

The  various  uses  of  the  sense  of  hearing  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  Organs  and  Sense  of  Hearing  in  Animals. 

The  or<;an  of  Hearing,  in  Mammalia  generally,  is,  in  all  particulars,  oon- 
structt'd  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Man.    The  external  ear  consists  of  a 
cartilaginous  pinna,  and  of  a  partl)r  cartila^nous  and  partly  osseous  meatus. 
The  former  is  often  large,  and  provided  witli  numerous  powerful  muscles ;  in 
th(j  Ix'aviT,  otter,  and  otlier  diving  animals  it  is  but  slightly  developed ;  in 
the  seals,  the  mole,  the  Oota<^^^a,  the  armadillo,  and  the  omithorhynchus,  it  is 
al)W'nt.     The  external  meatus  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  fold  of  the  auri- 
cle, by  nKMina  of  which  it  can  be  closed,  as  the  ear-flap  of  the  elephant  and 
the  valve-like  an ti tragus  of  the  water-shrew.    The  general  development  of  the 
external  ear  a])pears  to  be  pro])ortional  to  the  acuteness  of  hearing.     It  at- 
tains its  hij^hest  development  in  the  bats,  in  which  its  forms  are  often  remark- 
Hble.    The  entrance  to  the  tympanum  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  separate 
Ume,  the  os  tympanicum  ;  but  in  the  monkev,  as  in  man,  this  is  mended  with 
th(!  jM^trous  i)art  of  the  temporal  bone,     llie  cavity  of  the  tympanum  fre- 
quently extends  widely  into  the  adjacent  osseous  structures.     The  tympanic 
oHHJeleH  are  three  in  number ;  they  present  great  variety  of  shape,  although 
they  always  resemble  those  of  man.     In  some  marsupials,  the  stapes  is  sim- 
ply Htyle-shaped  with  a  broad  base,  or  is  divided  into  two  short  crura  only, 
a  condition  which  somewhat  approaches  the  representative  bone,  the  colu- 
mella, in  birds.     In  the  Cetacea  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  are  very  thick, 
and  when  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  petrous  bone,  form  the  remarlLable  so- 
(tailed  ear-bone  of  those  animals  ;  in  them  the  Eustachian  tube  is  membran- 
ous.    In  difierent  species  of  Mammalia,  the  cochlea  forms  from  1^  to  5  turns. 
The  labyrinth  is  completely  embedded  in  the  ptrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  ;  in  the  mole,  however,  the  vertical  semicircular  canals  project  into  the 
(Mivity  of  the  skull.    In  some  Mammalia,  no  otoliths,  nor  even  otoconia  are 
prew'iit. 

In  Birds  the  external  meatus  is  present ;  there  is,  however,  no  pinna,  twt 
only  a  nuliated  arrangement  of  the  feathers,  or  a  few  tiaps  of  skin  arouna  the 
aiH'Vture ;  these  are  very  larjje  in  the  owl  tribe.  Otherwise,  the  organ  of  hewv 
ing  is  highly  developed.  The  membrana  tympani  is  oval,  and  projects  cx- 
ttTtially,  instead  of  sinking:  inwards  as  in  Mammalia.  The  tympanoD 
communicates  with  the  mouth  by  a  very  large  Eustachian  tube,  and  also,  by 
dillereiit  foramina,  with  air  cells  m  the  cranial  bones ;  these  cells  are  very  cap*- 
(;iou«,  and  generally  even  extend  across  the  middle  line,  so  that  the  two  tjin- 
j)auic  cavities  are  connected  with  each  other.  There  is  only  one  tympanic 
miu%  a  modified  stajxis,  here  named  the  columella,  which  is  joined  by  two  or 
thrive  cartilatjinous  processes,  rei)re8enting  the  other  bones,  to  the  memtewa 
tympani,  and  rests,  by  its  other  extremity,  upon  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
teuHor  tympani  is  the  only  muscle  present.  The  three  semicircular  canals  are 
of  lar^e'^size,  in  proportion  to  the  cranium ;  the  vestibule  is  small.  The  coch- 
lea is  not  convoluted,  but  forms  a  slightly  curved,  conical  canal ;  in  its  interior 
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are  two  slightly  twisted  cartilaginous  folds,  which  represent  the  spiral  lamina 
of  the  Mammalia. 

Reptiles,  generally,  are  unprovided  with  an  external  ear,  the  crocodile  alone 
possessing  a  rudimentary  pinna,  in  the  form  of  two  folds  of  skin,  the  upper 
one  of  which  incloses  a  plate  of  cartilage  and  possesses  a  muscular  valve.  All 
reptiles  except  serpents,  possess  a  membrana  tympani,  tympanic  cavity,  and 
Eustachian  tube.  In  tne  serpents,  however,  these  parts  are  absent,  and  the 
columella,  which  is  represented  by  a  small  rod-like  bone,  is  embedded  in  the 
flesh.  In  some,  the  membrana  tympani  is  visible  externallv  ;  in  others,  it  is 
covered  by  the  skin.  The  columella  consists  of  a  row  of  little  bones  ;  the 
first,  corresponding  to  the  stapes,  closes  in  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  the  second 
represents  the  incus ;  and  the  third,  a  cartilaginous  portion  connected  with  the 
membrana  tympani,  the  malleus.  The  labyrinth  contains  a  rudimentary 
cochlea,  consistmg  of  a  short,  conical,  straight,  or  slightly  curved  canal, 
divided  by  an  internal  septum  into  two  scala;.  This  simple  form  of  cochlea  illus- 
trates very  well  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  more  complex  spiral  coch- 
lea in  the  Mammalia  and  Man  ;  for  by  imagining  such  a  double  conical  tube 
or  canal  to  be  rolled  upon  a  central  axis,  the  shell-like  organ  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata  would  be  produced.  There  are  three  semicircular  canals  provided 
with  ampullae.  The  sac  of  the  vestibule  contains  otoliths,  which  form  a  fri- 
able mass. 

In  Amphibia,  the  cochlea  is  absent,  and  there  is  no  fenestra,  rotunda. 
Some  possess  a  tympanum,  others  do  not.  The  triton  has  merely  a  vestibule 
with  a  single  otolith  and  three  semicircular  canals  ;  the  vestibule  approaches 
the  exterior  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  sta|K^s,  but  is 
closed  by  a  small  lid.  The  flat  plate  of  the  stapes  alone  represents  the  audi- 
tory ossicles ;  it  lies  in  the  muscles.  In  the  fully  developed  frogs,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  there  is  a  membrana  tympani,  and  a  tympanum,  from  which  a 
short  Eustachian  tube  passes  into  the  throat.  The  pipa  has  a  cartilaginous 
membrana  tympani,  ana  its  two  Eustachian  tubes  open,  by  a  common  orifice, 
in  the  middle  or  the  palate.  The  walls  of  the  labyrinth  are  partly  cartilagin- 
ous, partly  bony,  and  this  cavity  ends  externally  in  the  fenestra  ovalis,  from 
which  three  ossicles,  in  part  cartilaginous,  pass  across  the  tympanum  to  the 
membrana  tympani. 

In  Fishes  generally,  the  external  ear  and  tympanum  never  exist.  The 
cochlea  also  is  absent,  so  that  even  the  internal  ear  is  incomplete.  Some 
osseous  fishes,  however,  present  rudiments  of  a  tympanic  cavity.  The  vesti- 
bule always  contains  a  utricle,  and  generally  a  saccule  as  well,  each  with  its 
included  otolith  ;  connected  with  these,  are  either  some  imperfectly  developed 
semicircular  canals,  or  one,  two,  or  more  commonly,  three  perfect  canals  of 
large  size,  ending  in  the  vestibule.  In  certain  cartilaginous  fishes,  viz..  the 
rays  and  skates,  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  is  prolonged  to  the  surface  oi  the 
Imu^  part  of  the  head,  where  a  membrane,  which  may  be  said  to  correspond 
with  that  closing  the  fenestra  ovalis,  is  seen.  The  walls  of  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals,  which  are  either  cartilaginous  or  bony,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  skeleton,  usually  project  into  the  cranial  cavity  ;  in  the  higher 
forms  only  are  they  partly  contained  in  the  temporal  bone.  No  auditor}- 
organ  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  amphioxus. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  fully  developed  spiral 
cochlea  exists  only  in  the  Mammalia ;  that  this  part  is  comparatively  simple 
and  slightly  curved  in  Birds,  is  quite  rudimentary  in  Reptiles,  or  altogether 
absent,  as  in  the  aquatic  chelonia,  and  is  wanting  in  Amphibia  and  Fishes. 
The  tympanic  chamber  and  apparatus,  together  with  the  Eustachian  tube, 
are  also  simplified  in  Birds  and  Reptiles,  below  which  a  tympanum  does  not 
«xist,  except  in  the  most  highly  developed  amphibia,  in  which  a  small  tym- 
panum is  present,  but  there  is  no  fenestra  rotunda.  The  above-named  struc- 
tures, including  also  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda,  are  therefore 
proper  to  animals  which  live  entirely  in  air.  This  general  fact  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  the  special  ofiice  of  these  parts,  as  conductors  of  atmos- 
pheric sounos.  In  those  which  inhabit  water  exclusively,  the  semicircular 
canals  and  vestibule  alone  are  present,  and  even  the  former  disap{)ear  in  the 
lowest  organized  fishes,  leaving  the  vestibule  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
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auditory  organ.  In  such  cases,  the  sonorous  vibrations  must  reach  the  laby- 
rinth directly,  throujjh  the  framework  of  the  head.  The  otoliths  are  more 
largely  develojxjd  in  the  simpler  ftirms  of  auditory  apparatus. 

In  such  of  the  non-vertebrated  animals  as  are  purely  aquatic,  the  auditory 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  sac  or  vestibule,  in  which  a  more  or  less 
regularly  formed  cretaceous  otolith  is  found,  and  which  is  connected  wilii  a 
special  nerve.  Into  this  sac,  the  sonorous  undulations  are  readily  conveyed 
from  the  water  ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  membranous  vestibule  of  the  vertebrate 
ear.  In  the  air-bn»athing  Annulosa,  other  contrivances,*  of  which  dry  elastic 
membranes,  calculated  to  receive  vibrations  through  the  air,  form  a  part,  are 
met  with. 

In  the  Mollusca,  double  symmetrical  organs  of  hearing  are  present  in  all  the 
classes.  ev<»n  in  certain  Laiin^llibranchiata.  They  are  connected  by  means  of 
short  auditory  nerves,  either  with  the  sulxesophageal  ganglia,  as  in  the  higher 
Mollusca,  or  with  the  pedal  ganglia,  as  in  tlu;  Gasteropodous  and  lower  forms. 
In  the  Cei)hal<)|KKla,  these  organs  consist  of  two  Hask-shaped  sars^  the  ana- 
logue's of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  Yertebrata.  They  lie  close  together 
in  an  excavation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  head,  the  cartil^nous  vestibule. 
Each  contains  a  large  cretaceous  otolith,  with  some  fluid.  Tlie  space  between 
the  sac  and  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged  is  tilled  with  gelatinous  fluid,  and 
the  cavity  itself  is  i)erfoniti»d  by  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to 
the  sac.  In  the  remaining  classes  of  the  Mollusfra,  the  organs  of  hearing  are 
more  simple,  each  consisting  of  a  simple  roundish  or  oval  sac,  situated  in  the 
soft  parts,  closely  attached  to  the  auditory  nerve,  and  containing  a  fluid,  with 
a  central  otolith  suspended  in  it ;  scmietmies  the  sac  is  lined  with  a  ciliated 
epithelium.  Amongst  the  Molluscoida,  similar  auditory  vesicles  are  found  in 
some  Ascidioida. 

The  Annulosa  are  not  universally  provided  with  acoustic  organs.     In  In- 
sects, it  has  been  conjectured,  that  such  organs  exist  at  the  base  of  the  an- 
tennae, where  a  soft  membrane,  made  tense  by  those  parts,  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  sort  of  tympanic  membrane ;  others  imagine  that  the  antenns 
themselves,  being  supplied  with  large  nerves,  can  appreciate  vibrations.     In 
the  i^rasshoppcr  and  cricket  tribes,  there  is  sometimes  found,  on  both  sides  of 
the  first  alxlominal  ring,  a  large  oblong  depn'ssion,  set  in  a  finn  homy  ring, 
and  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  delicate  membrane.    A  little  vesicle,  containing 
a  watery  fluid,  is  connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  this  membrane,  by 
means  oT  two  horny  processes  ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rudimentary 
labyrinth.     The  auditory  nerve,  which  proceeds  from  the  third  thoracic  gan- 
glion, forms  a  swelling  as  it  spreads  over  the  vesicle,  which  is,  by  some,  re- 
garded merely  as  a  portion  of  the  nerve.    A  large  tracheal  sac,  near  the  audi- 
tory sac,  connected  with  the  third  stigma,  may  perform  the  office  of  a  tym- 
panum.    In  certain  locusts,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  still  more  curiously  placed, 
viz.,  on  the  chief  segment  of  the  front  limbs  ;  it  consists  also  of  a  vibrating 
or  tympanic  membrane,   sometimes  superficial,  sometimes  embedded  in  a 
cavity,  having  a  slit-like  a])erture ;  near  it  is  found  a  tracheal  chamber,  and 
the  nerve  spreads  out  upon  it,  in  the  form  of  fine  parallel  striae.     In  the  My- 
riapoda,  organs  of  hearing  have  not  yet  lx*en  found.     The  Arachnida  appear 
to  possess  considerable  auditory  sense,  but  no  special  organ  of  hearing  has 
been  diseov(»red  in  them.     Amongst  the  larger  Crustacea,  the  organ  of  hearing 
is  now  said  to  be  usually  situated  m  the  basal  joint  of  the  first  pair  of  antcnns. 
In  this  situation,  for  example,  in  the  lobster  and  river  crawfish,  there  ex- 
ists a  hollow  chamber  ojxaiing  externally  by  a  narrow  slit  in  its  thin  mem- 
branous walls,  and  occupied  by  a  sac  filled  with  water,  in  which  are  frequently 
found  minute  particles  of  sand,  which  have  entered  from  without.    On  one 
side  of  this  chaml)er  is  a  fine  striated  structure ;  a  nerve  which  arises  with  the 
nerve  of  the  antennae,  from  the  suboesophageal  ganglion,  spreads  out  upon  it. 
A  gRH^nish  glandular  mass,  found  near  this  Stoc,  is  analogous  to  the  cement 
gland  in  the  (.'irrhopcKls.  w^hich  are,  however,  destitute  of  auditory  sacs.    The 
acoustic  func^tion  of  this  anUninal  sac  has  been  doubted,  because  its  small 
tympanum-like  covering  membrane  seems  less  adapted  to  convey  vibratiop 
than  the  firm  shell  of  the  animal ;  moreover,  since  in  some  species  it  exhibits 
an  oix^ning  which  i)ermits  of  the  entrance  of  water  into  its  interior,  it  bw 
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been  described  as  an  olfactory  organ.  (Bosenthal.)  This  or^n  presents 
great  varieties  among  the  decapoda ;  in  the  spiny  crab  its  covering  is  crusta- 
ceous,  and  little  muscular  bundles  are  found  beneath  it.  In  the  squilla  it  is 
altogether  wanting ;  but  in  them,  in  certain  species,  there  is  found  in  the  base 
of  the  second  and  seventh  thoracic  pairs  of  feet,  and  in  my  sis,  in  the  inner 
pair  of  the  tail-plates,  a  completely  dosed  sac,  containing  a  spherical  crystalline 
body,  provided  with  stiff  bristles,  which  has  been  regarded  as  an  auditory 
organ,  analogous  in  its  formation  with  the  simple  auditory  vesicles  of  the 
lower  MoUusca.  In  the  Annelida  or  worms,  a  pair  of  ciliated  auditory  vesi- 
cles, with  contained  otoliths,  is  often  present  in  the  head  ;  they  are  connected 
with  the  oesophageal  ring.  The  great  variability  in  the  seat  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  is  accordingly  quite  as  marked  in  the  Annulosa  as  in  the  MoUusca, 
a«  is  exemplified  especially  in  the  grasshopper,  locust,  mysis,  and  squilla,  in 
which,  as  in  the  Gasteropodous  and  Lamellibranchiate  MoUusca,  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  pedal  or  locomotive  ganglia,  or  even  with  some  part  of  the 
locomotive  apparatus.  In  the  Vertebrata.  likewise,  the  organs  of  hearing  are 
connected  with  the  back  of  the  medulla  oolongata,  lower  than  the  centres  of 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  other  special  senses,  and  nearer,  therefore,  to  the 
motor  apparatus  generally. 

Amongst  certam  of  the  Annuloida,  as  in  the  marine  Turbellaria,  and  per- 
Ijaps  also  in  some  Rotifera,  an  auditory  vesicle,  containing  an  otolith,  and  no 
longer  double  and  symmetrical,  but  single,  is  found  lying  closely  on  the  chief 
'icrvous  ganglion.  But  most  of  the  Rotifera,  and  all  the  Entozoa,  are  destitute 
^  special  auditory  organs  ;  nor  has  any  such  apparatus  been  detected  in  the 
•Echinodermata. 

fe  the  Coelenterata,  however,  there  are  found,  in  both  the  discoid  and  cteno- 

pflorous  forms,  but  chiefly  in  the  medusse,  auditory  sacs  named  lythocysU^  wliich 

^close  crystalline  particles,  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  otoliths ;  these  are 

'^'Unerous,  and  are  lound  on  the  margin  of  the  disc ;  they  frequently  have  pig- 

'^^^t  spots,  or  ocuflar  spots,  near  them. 

^he  Protozoa  are  entirely  destitute  of  auditory  organs. 


THE   SENSE   OF   SIGHT. 

The  Organs  of  Sight. 

^he  organs  of  sights  in  Man,  consist  of  the  eyeballs  or  globes  of  the 
The  external  protective  appendages  of  the  eye^  are  the  eyebrows^ 
eyelids^  and  the  lachrymal  gland  and  apparatus.  The  eyeballs 
Mifi  th^  lachrymal  glands,  are  lodged  in  the  bony  cavities,  named  the 
^^fs. 

The  orbits  are  pyramidal  in  shape ;  their  apices  are  directed  back- 

'''^^x'ds  and  inwards,  so  that  their  axes  converge  posteriorly,  and  diverge 

^'■^^^riorly.     In  the  apex  of  each  orbit,  are  several  openings,  which 

^f^tismit  the  optic  nerve,  the  common  sensory,  motor,  and  sympathetic, 

serves  of  the  eyeball,  as  well  as  its  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics.     The 

^^oit  also  contains  the  lachrymal  gland,   the  ocular  muscles^  and  a 

^^^ntity  of  fat,  on  which  the  eyeball  rests  and  moves  as  upon  a  soft 

^^B>iion ;  between  this  and  the  eyeball,  is  a  loose  cellular  capsule. 

^  The  eyebrows^  or  the  arched  eminences  surmounting  the  orbits,  con- 

8iBt  of  thick  musculo-cutaneous  ridges,  inclosing  some  fat,  and  studded 

^^th  hairs  set  obliquely  outwards. 

The  eyelids^  or  palpebrce^  are  the  two  thin  movable  covers  of  the 

eyeball,  the  free  margins  of  which  are  bevelled,  and  beset  with  the 

^^lashes.     The  upper  one  is  larger  and  more  movable  than  the  lower 

^^^,  and  is  provided  with  a  special  muscle,  named  the  levator  palpe- 


tb 
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hrce.  Each  eyelid  consists  of  a  thin  semilunar  plate  of  soft  fibro-car- 
tilage,  the  tarsal  cartilage^  which  gives  it  form  and  sapport ;  outside 
this  cartilage,  is  a  thin,  delicate,  and  very  loose  skin,  destitute  of  fat, 
and  a  few  pale  striate<l  muscular  fibres,  belonging  to  the  so-called 
orbiciUaris  muscle,  together  with  some  non-striated  muscular  fibres, 
which  are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  lid  (H.  Miiller);  on  its  inner 
surface,  it  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  cartilage  of  the  upper 
lid  is  larger  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  lower  lid,  which  forms  merely 
a  narrow  plate.  The  cartilages  are  connected  at  their  orbital  or  at- 
tached margins,  with  the  periosteum  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit, 
by  broad  membranes  called  the  fibrous  membranes  of  the  lids.  At  the 
outer  angles,  these  membranes  are  strengthened,  and  tie  the  outer 
ends  of  the  cartilages  to  the  bone ;  the  inner  ends  of  the  cartilages  are 
connected  with  a  short,  strong,  horizontal  tendon,  called  the  tendon  of 
the  eyelids^  or  tendo  oculi,  which  extends  from  the  tips  of  the  carti- 
lages, to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  cartilages  are  kept  in  con- 
tact with  the  eyeball,  in  all  its  various  movements,  by  means  of  a  small 
muscle,  named  the  tensor  tarsi^  placed  behind  the  tendon  of  the  eyelids. 

The  levator  palpebrce  muscle,  above  mentioned,  arises  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the.  orbit,  and  passes  forwards  above  the  eyeball,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  posterior  edge  and  surface  of  the  upper  tarsal  cartilage ;  it 
pulls  back  this  lid,  and  so  uncovers  the  front  of  the  eyeball.  The 
lower  lid  has  no  depressor  muscle  to  lower  it,  but  descends  a  little  by 
its  own  elasticity.  According  to  Wagner,  the  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  of  the  lids,  also  co-operate  in  opening  the  eyelids,  being  governed, 
as  shown  by  experiment,  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  ordinary 
closure  of  the  eyelids  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  part  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle  which  lies  upon  the  eyelids;  their  more  forcible 
closure,  by  the  part  of  the  same  muscle  which  surrounds  the  orbit. 
The  levator  palpebrae  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  third  cranial  nerve, 
and  the  orbicular  muscle  by  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  is 
continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  free  margins  of  the  lids ;  it  is  reflected 
from  the  lids,  over  the  fore-part  of  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  connect  these 
two  parts,  whence  it  is  called  the  conjunctiva;  it  is  also  prolonged  into 
various  ducts  and  canals.  Where  it  covers  the  anterior  transparent 
part  of  the  eye,  named  the  cornea,  the  conjunctiva  is  very  thin,  color- 
less, and  but  slightly  endowed  with  sensibility ;  the  part  covering  the 
white  portion  of  the  eyeball,  called  the  sclerotic  coat,  is  somewhat 
thicker.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  it  is  much  thicker, 
highly  vascular,  very  sensitive,  provided  with  closely-set  papilla,  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  cartilages.  It  is  covered  by  a  many-layered 
squamous  epithelium. 

On  the  ocular  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  between  them  and 
the  conjunctiva,  are  situated  the  Meibomian  glands.  These  are  mod- 
ified, and  complex,  sebaceous  glands  (Fig.  78),  consisting  of  a  series 
of  ducts,  placed  side  by  side,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  margins  of 
the  lids,  each  communicating  with  numerous  lateral  follicles  or 
crypts,  b.  They  occupy  little  grooves  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
cartilages,  and  their  ducts  open,  by  minute  orifices,  a,  on  the  free 
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margins  of  the  lids.  Each  duct,  with  its  lateral  crypts,  resembline 
rows  of  onions  on  a  string,  consists  of  a  membranous  wall,  lined  witn 
a  glandular  epithelium,  which  secretes  a  sebaceous  matter.  In  the 
upper  lid,  there  are  about  thirty  glands ;  in  the  lower  lid,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  and  they  are  much  shorter. 


Fig.  78. 


The  elliptical  interval  between  the  opened  eyelids,  is  called  the 
palpebral  fiMure  ;  the  outer  and  inner  angles  of  this  6esure,  are  named 
the  canthi.  At  the  outer  canthus,  the  bevelled  margins  of  the  lids, 
form  an  acute  angle ;  but  at  the  inner  canthus,  the  margins,  which  are 
here  rounded,  are  separated  by  a  small  interval,  called  the  lacu» 
laehrjfinalu,  the  lachrymal  lake  or  pit.  Fig.  79.     Along  the  margins 

Fig.  79. 


of  the  eyelids,  are  two  or  more  rows  of  finely-curved  hairs,  named  the 
e3,ia  or  eyelashet;  in  the  upper  lid,  they  are  more  numerous,  thicker, 
and  longer  than  in  the  lower  lid ;  the  laahes  of  the  upper  lid  curve 
upwards,  those  of  the  lower  lid  downwards,  so  that  they  do  not  interlace 
when  they  meet  or  separate.  At  the  inner  canthus  is  placed  a  soft 
red  fleshy-looking  eminence,  the  caruncle,  from  caro,  flesh ;  it  is  made 
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up  of  a  cluster  of  follicles,  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  stud- 
ded with  a  few  very  fine  hairs.  Between  the  caruncle  and  the  eyeball, 
is  a  thin  semilunar  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  concavity  of 
which  is  turned  towards  the  eye  (Fig.  79) ;  this  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
memhrana  nicfitans  (from  nicto,  to  wink),  or  haw^  of  the  horse  and 
mammalia  generally,  and  of  the  third  eyelid  of  birds.  In  front  of  the 
edge  of  this  membrane,  on  the  margin  of  each  eyelid,  are  two  little 
conical  eminences,  named  the  lachrymal  papillce  ;  m  the  apex  of  each 
of  these  is  a  small  aperture,  the  lachrymal  punctum.  These  puncta 
are  the  commencement  of  the  lachrymal  canals,  which  carry  away  the 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands. 

The  lachrymal  gland  in  each  orbit,  is  a  small  almond-shaped  body, 
Fig.  79,  1,  Fig.  80,^,  situated  in  a  slight  depression  at  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  orbit,  between  it  and  the  eyeball;  it  reaches  forwards 
to  the  upper  eyelid,  with  which  a  portion  of  it  is  connected.  This  is 
a  compound  racemose  gland,  and  its  ducts,  from  six  to  twelve  in  num- 
her,  open  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid,  just  above  the 
outer  canthus.  The  tears  are  a  clear,  saline,  alkaline  fluid,  and  con- 
tain a  minute  quantity  of  albuminoid  matter;  their  total  solid  constit- 
uents amount  to  only  1  per  cent. 

The  lachrymal  canals^  or  canaliculi^  Fig.  79,  commence,  as  already 
stated,  at  the  lachrymal  puncta ;  they  are  two  short  tubes,  placed  be- 
neath the  skin,  one  above,  and  one  below  the  lachrymal  lake;  the 
superior  canal,  which  is  smaller  and  longer  than  the  lower  one,  passes 
upwards  and  then  inwards,  the  inferior  downwards  and  then  inwards, 
and  both  terminate  in  a  large  membranous  bag,  called  the  lachrymal 
sac. 

The  lachrymal  aac,  2,  is  lodged  in  the  deep  lachrymal  groove^  formed 
in  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit ;  it  terminates  below,  in  a  narrower  tube, 
the  nasal  diict^  which  extends  to  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  The 
lower  end  of  the  nasal  duct  is  somewhat  expanded,  and  is  often  par- 
tially closed  by  a  membranous  fold  or  valve. 

The  lachrymal  sac  and  canals  consist  of  fibrous  and  elastic  walls, 
lined  internally  by  mucous  membrane.  The  epithelium  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  canals  and  upper  part  of  the  sac,  is  laminated,  squa- 
mous, and  destitute  of  cilia ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  and  in  the 
nasal  duct,  it  is  ciliated.  This  membrane  in  continuous  above,  through 
the  canaliculi,  with  the  conjunctiva,  and  below,  through  the  nasal  duct, 
with  the  pituitary  membrane  lining  the  nose. 

The  eyebrows,  by  their  elevation  and  depression,  influence  the 
amount  of  light  reaching  the  eyes ;  they  also  serve  slightly  to  protect 
these  organs  from  foreign  bodies,  and  from  the  perspiration  running 
down  the  forehead. 

The  eyelids,  eyelashes,  and  lachrymal  apparatus,  are  parts  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  eyes.  By  means 
of  the  two  former,  the  entry  of  foreign  bodies  floating  about  in  the 
air,  is  prevented,  and  the  eyes  are  protected  from  excessive  light. 
The  eyelids,  besides,  play  a  most  important  part  in  cleansing  and 
moistening  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  act  of  winking,  which 
may  be  voluntary,  but  is  usually  reflex,  and  consists  merely  in  the 
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rapid  shutting  and  somewhat  slower  reopening  of  the  lids, .foreign 
bodies  are  carried  inwards,  by  a  kind  of  sweeping  movement,  to  the 
lachrymal  lake.  The  secretions  of  the  conjunctiva  and  glandular 
appendages  of  the  eye,  when  flowing  in  moderate  quantity,  partly 
evaporate,  but  are  chiefly  conveyed  towards  the  lachrymal  puncta, 
whence  the  residuary  fluid  portion  passes,  partly  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, and  partly  by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  of  the 
tensor  tarsi  muscle,  hence  called  the  muscle  of  the  lachrymal  sacj  into 
the  lachrymal  canals  and  sac,  and  thence,  through  the  nasal  duct,  into 
the  nose.  Deep  and  quick  inspirations  may  likewise  aid  the  descent 
of  the  fluid,  by  an  exhausting  or  sucking  action.  When  the  secretion 
of  the  lachrymal  glands  is  greater  in  quantity  than  can  be  carried 
away  by  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the  overflow  constitutes  the  tears. 

The  secretions  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  conjunctiva  moisten  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  and,  pre- 
venting loss  by  evaporation,  preserve  the  transparency  of  the  so-called 
cornea.  The  tears  are  the  most  abundant  of  these  secretions ;  but 
after  the  loss  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  eye  still  remains  moist.  The 
sebaceous  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  follicles  lubricates  the  margins 
of  the  eyelids,  prevents  their  adhesion,  and  protects  them  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tears.  An  increased  flow  of  tears  is  excited  by  the  action 
of  strong  light,  by  irritants  operating  on  the  conjunctival,  nasal,  and 
lingual  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  by  vomiting,  violent  cough- 
ing, and  by  mental  emotions  causing  laughing  or  crying. 

The  Eyeball. 

The  eyeball  or  globe  of  the  eye,  Fig.  80,  is  a  strong  closed  membran- 
ous sac,  rudely  compared  to  a  globe,  but  in  reality  composed  of  a  large 
segment  of  one  sphere,  having  a  small  segment  of  a  lesser  sphere  af- 
fixed to  it  prominently  in  front,  c.  The  diameter  of  these  two  spheres 
is  about  as  11  to  7.  The  eyeball  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  small 
muscles,  which  closely  surround  it,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  It  is  attached  behind,  to  the  optic 
nerve,  n,  and  is  also  maintained  in  position  by  its  muscles,  which  pass 
to  it  from  the  orbital  walls.  In  front,  the  eyeball  is  free.  It  measures 
about  one  inch  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  about  one  line 
more,  from  side  to  side.  The  coats  of  the  eyeball  are  partly  transpa- 
rent, partly  opaque,  the  former  occupying  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the 
eyeball,  the  latter  the  remainder  of  the  globe.  The  former  constitutes 
the  cornea  ;  the  latter,  of  which  only  a  part  is  visible,  is  the  white  coat 
named  the  sclerotic.  Within  this  coat,  is  spread  out  a  black  pigmentary 
layer,  named  the  choroid,  and  within  this,  the  retina,  the  delicate  ner- 
vous expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  interior  of  the  globe  is  par- 
tially divided  into  two  parts  by  a  perforated  septum,  named  the  iris, 
and  is  occupied  by  certain  transparent  media,  called  humors.  The 
rays  of  light  penetrate  the  transparent  coat  and  media,  to  reach  the 
back  part  and  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball ;  passing  through  the 
opening  in  the  iris,  and  impinging  on  the  retina,  they  form  upon  it 
definite  images  of  external  objects.     The  effects  of  such  impressions 
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are  coaveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  BenBOrium,  and  excite  the  sen- 
Bution  of  light. 

A  straight  line  passing  directly  backwards,  through  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  or  transparent  part  of  the  eyeball,  is  named  its  antero-pot- 
terior,  visual,  or  optie  axit.  This  does  not  correspond  with  the  axis  of 
the  orbit,  which  pasaes  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards.  The  antero- 
posterior axes  of  the  two  eyeballs  are  parallel  when  the  eyes  are  at 
rest,  and  also  in  certain  motions.     The  optic  traett,  on  each  side,  arise 


from  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  mar  be  regarded 
as  prolongations  of  the  cerebrum,  rather  than  as  nerves ;  tney  converge, 
and  join  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  optic  comminure,  a  e,  from 
which,  in  front,  the  optic  nerves  are  given  off.  These  nerves  diverge 
to  enter  the  optic  foramina,  (,  of  the  orbits,  where  they  receive  a  pro- 
tecting sheath  from  the  dura  mater,  processes  from  which  pass  between 
the  nervous  funiculi.  Each  nerve,  after  entering  the  orbit,  pierces  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  of  the  eyeball,  about  j^otii  of  an  inch  to  the 
nasal  side  of,  and  a  little  below,  its  antero-posterior  axis,  and  then 
expands  into  the  retina. 

The  mtigcles  which  move  the  eyeball  are  six  in  number.  Of  these, 
four  are  called  straight,  and  two  oblique.  The  Btraight,  or  recti,  mos- 
cles  are  named,  respectively,  the  superior,  1,  inferior,  external,  2,  and 
internal,  3.  rectun.  They  arise  from  the  borders  of  the  optic  foramen, 
where  they  surround  the  optic  nerve,  and  pass  forward,  to  be  inaerted 
respectively  into  the  upper,  lower,  outer,  and  inner  sides  of  the  eye- 
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ball,  on  its  opaqae,  or  so-called  sclerotic  coat.  The  oblique  muscles 
are  named,  the  one  superior,  the  other  inferior.  The  superior  oblique, 
4,  4,  arises,  like  the  recti  muscles,  from  the  border  of  the  optic  fora- 
men, and  passes  forward  to  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  orbit ; 
there,  it  ends  in  a  small  tendon,  which  runs  through  a  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous  pulley  J  or  trochlea,  attached  to  the  bone  in  this  situation,  and 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane ;  hence  this  muscle  has  received  the 
name  of  the  trochlear  muscle.  From  the  pulley,  the  tendon  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  is  reflected  backwards  and  outwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  eyeball,  a 
little  behind  its  middle.  The  inferior  oblique  muscle  arises  from  a 
depression  in  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  passes 
outwards  and  backwards,  beneath  the  eyeball,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  coat,  upon  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  straight  muscles  are  so  attached,  that  they  can  turn  the  eye- 
ball upwards,  downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards,  according  to  the  mus- 
cle brought  into  play ;  hence  they  have  been  named  respectively,  the 
attollenSy  depressor,  adductor,  and  abductor  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  If 
two  adjoining  recti  muscles  act  together,  the  eyeball  is  carried  in  an 
intermediate  or  oblique  direction.  When  all  four  muscles  act  simul- 
taneously, the  eyeball  must  be  strained  backwards,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  by  this  action,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye- 
ball may  be  increased.  When  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  elasticity  of  the 
surrounding  structures,  keeps  the  eyeballs  in  their  parallel  position, 
and  this  parallelism  is  accurately  maintained  in  many  of  its  move- 
ments. But  if  one  muscle  becomes  weaker  than  its  antagonist  muscle, 
or  obtains  an  undue  preponderance  over  it,  the  natural  position  of 
equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  the  distortion  named  strabismus  or  squinty 
either  internal,  or  external,  for  example,  is  produced.  The  oblique 
muscles  rotate  the  eye  on  its  antero-posterior  axis,  the  superior  oblique 
rolling  its  upper  half  inwards,  the  inferior  oblique  rolling  its  lower 
half  inwards.  These  two  muscles,  being  inserted  behind  the  transverse 
axis  of  the  eyeball,  also  turn  its  anterior  surface  outwards  and  down- 
wards, when  the  superior  oblique  acts  alone,  and  outwards  and  up- 
wards, when  the  inferior  oblique  acts  alone.  Their  combined  action 
turns  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ball  directly  outwards. 

The  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  are  more 
rapid  than  those  from  side  to  side,  or  than  the  oblique  movements ; 
the  motions,  which  are  very  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
are  so  rapid  as  to  be  singly  immeasurable,  but  by  repeating  them  over 
several  times  consecutively,  in  each  direction,  the  difference  is  multi- 
plied, and  becomes  easily  noticeable.  All  these  movements  are  more 
easy  of  execution,  if  they  are  performed  from  the  natural,  or,  as  it 
were,  instinctive  position  of  rest  of  the  eyeballs — that  is,  with  the  optic 
axes  directed  horizontally  forwards,  and  in  parallel  lines.  The  pri- 
mary or  simple  motions  of  the  eyeballs,  may  be  referred  to  rotations 
around  three  principal  axes — viz.,  the  antero-posterior  axis,  the  trans- 
verse axis,  and  the  vertical  axis.  The  movements  around  the  vertical 
axis  are  performed  by  the  external  and  internal  recti ;  those  around 
the  transverse  axis,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  aided  respec- 
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tivcly,  by  the  inferior  and  «u/)«r«or  oblique  muscles;  the  moTemcnts 
around  the  an tero- posterior  axis,  are  exceedingly  slight,  and  are  per- 
formed l>y  the  aid  of  tlie  oblique  muscles.  In  these  simple  movements, 
the  cy^'ball  may  practically  be  regarded  as  a  sphere  turning  round  its 
centre  u:s  a  nearly  fixed  point.  But  besides  these  movements,  the  eye* 
balls  are  capable  of  executing  oblique  motions,  as,  e.  g.^  upwards  and 
outwards,  upwards  and  inwards,  downwards  and  outwards,  and  down- 
wards and  inwards;  in  such  movements,  the  eyeball  moves  around 
interni('<liatc  secondary  axes,  formed  by  the  junctions  of  two  others, 
and  th<;  movements  are  executed  by  three  muscles — viz.,  by  two  of  the 
recti  with  one  of  the  oblique.  Finally,  with  these  secondary  move- 
ments, and  also  with  the  primary  ones,  are  usually  combined  the  very 
slight  rotatory  movements  of  the  eyeballs  around  their  antero-posterior 
axes,  so  producing  tertiary  movements.  In  this  way,  the  antero-pos- 
terior  axis,  and  therefore,  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  the  centre  of 
the  retina,  may  describe  either  straight  or  curved  lines  over  the  field 
of  vision,  from  one  point  to  another,  in  every  conceivable  way — as  for 
example,  when  we  trace  the  contour  of  a  very  complicated  figure. 
]ilite*s  op /if  halm  otr  ope  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  movable  ball,  to 
which  are  fixed  elastic  cords  in  a  state  of  slight  tension,  representing 
the  various  muscles  of  the  eyeball ;  the  amount  of  shortening  or  elon- 
gation of  the  cords,  in  any  given  portion  of  the  ball,  is  taken  to  indi- 
cate the  actions  of  the  respective  muscles. 

The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  undoubtedly  voluntary,  but  they 
present  certain  peculiarities  of  very  great  interest.  Thus,  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  eyeballs  are  always  simultaneous  and  definite;  they 
are  always  harmonious,  but  very  frequently  not  symmetrical.  In 
looking  upwards  or  downwards  both  eyeballs  move  harmoniously  and 
symmetrically,  the  same  muscles  being  called  into  play  in  each  orbit ; 
in  lookin;^  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  eyeballs  move  harmoniously, 
but  unsyniiiietricnlly,  different  muscles  acting  on  the  two  sides.  In 
obli()ue  movements  to  one  or  other  side,  the  motions  are  unsymmetri- 
cal,  being  produced,  for  example,  by  the  superior  and  external  recti 
of  one  side,  and  the  superior  and  internal  recti  of  the  other;  in 
rotatory  movements,  the  actions,  though  harmonious  and  wonderfully 
exact,  are  unsyinmetrical,  being  executed  by  aid  of  the  superior 
obIi(pie  of  the  one  eye,  and  the  inferior  oblique  of  the  other ;  lastly, 
in  convergence  of  the  two  eyeballs  to  look  at  a  near  object,  the  action 
is  both  harmonious  and  symmetrical,  the  internal  recti  muscles  being 
called  into  play  in  each  orbit.  Again,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  voluntary,  and  their  muscles  decidedly 
under  the  influence  of  the  will ;  yet  their  motions  are  limited  by  a 
certain  kind  of  combination^  which  prevents  us  from  acting  upon  them 
in  a  wholly  independent  way  on  the  two  sides,  as  we  can,  for  example, 
with  our  arms  and  hands.  Thus,  we  cannot  turn  one  eyeball  up  and 
the  other  down ;  nor  both  eyes  outwards  ;  nor  can  we  depart  from  a 
certain  fixed  degree  of  convergence  of  the  eyes,  required  for  their 
aocommo<lation  to  see  a  given  object.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
movements  of  the  eyes,  though  voluntary,  are  guided  indirectly  by 
the  purposes  we  strive  to  attain,  which  we  shall  hereafter  see  are 
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single  vision  with  the  two  eyes,  and  exact  vision.  The  muscles  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  others,  are  governed,  not  directly  but  indirectly,  by 
our  endeavoring  to  accomplish  a  certain  end ;  and  as  we  cannot  see 
an  object  singly  by  directing  one  eye  upwards  and  the  other  down- 
wards, or  both  eyes  outwards,  we  cannot  accomplish  those  acts.  If, 
however,  the  position  of  the  image  in  one  eye  be  slowly  displaced 
sideways,  upwards,  or  downwards,  by  means  of  a  prism,  held  and 
turned  slowly  before  the  eye,  then  the  eyeball  in  question  is  moved 
within  certain  limits  to  one  side,  or  up  or  down,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
singleness  of  vision ;  when  the  prism  is  removed  the  object  is,  though 
for  a  short  time  only,  seen  double.  All  the  movements  of  the  eyeball, 
excepting  that  of  rotation  around  the  antero  posterior  axis,  which  is 
performed  by  the  oblique  muscles,  may,  by  practice,  be  executed, 
without  the  exercise  of  vision,  when  the  eyelids  are  closed,  but  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  or  restraint;  convergence  of  the  eyes,  as  in 
squinting,  is  the  most  difficult  to  imitate.  The  inability  to  rotate  the 
eyes  by  a  direct  volitional  act,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
learned  how  to  accomplish  it,  and  not  to  any  special  structural  limita- 
tion. (Helmholz.)  This  rotation  is  shown  by  Helmholz  to  be  of  great 
importance  under  certain  circumstances  ;  for  example,  in  maintaining 
the  meridian  plane  of  the  eye  in  a  uniform  position,  as  to  verticality, 
in  its  various  secondary  movements,  and  also  in  accomplishing  certain 
special  adjustments  necessary  for  stereoscopic  vision. 

The  eyeball  is  supplied  with  motor,  sensory,  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  derived  from  the  third  and  fifth  cranial  nerves,  and  from  the 
lenticular  or  ophthalmic  ganglion.  The  so-called  ciliary  nerves^  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  perforate  the  sclerotic,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  choroid  coat,  to  the  iris,  and  to  a  muscular  structure  known  as 
the  ciliary  muscle.  The  ciliary  arteries  derived  from  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  are  fine,  of  considerable  length,  and  pursue  a  somewhat  tor- 
tuous course  before  they  enter  the  eyeball.  The  veins  are  fewer, 
but  large. 

The  coats  of  the  eyeball  are  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  the  choroid  and 
the  retina. 

The  sclerotic  coat.  Fig.  83,  «,  so  named  from  its  comparative  firm- 
ness, forms  the  outermost  tunic  of  the  larger  spheroidal  portion  or 
posterior  |ths  of  the  eyeball,  leaving  an  opening  in  front,  into  which 
is  fitted  the  transparent  structure  called  the  cornea,  corresponding 
with  the  smaller  spheroidal  portion,  'or  remaining  Jth  of  the  eyeball. 
The  sclerotic  is  a  strong,  opaque,  fibrous  structure,  composed  essen- 
tially of  white  fibrous  tissue,  arranged  in  interlaced  bundles  mixed 
with  elastic  tissue,  and  in  its  deeper  layers  with  pigment  fibres  ;  its 
vascularity  is  not  great.  It  is  perforated  behind  by  the  optic  nerve, 
A,  and  presents,  at  the  place  of  perforation,  or  lamina  cribrosa,  a  num- 
ber of  minute  orifices  for  the  passage  of  the  nervous  funiculi ;  in  the 
centre  of  this  lamina  is  a  larger  opening  called  the  optic  pore,  for  the 
transmission  of  the  small  artery  which  supplies  the  retina,  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina. 

The  cornea,  c,  or  the  transparent  convex  structure,  which  occupies 
the  opening  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  like  a  sort  of  watoh* 
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glosa  set  in  its  frame,  ie  not  quite  circular,  being  somewlmt  l>roader 
trnnsversely  than  from  above  downwards.  Its  convexily  varies  in 
different  individuals;  it  is  more  convex  in  early  life,  und  in  sliort- 
siglited  persons,  and  becomes  flattened  in  old  age.  The  radius  of  its 
curve  is  said  to  range  frum  ffttlier  more  than  Jth  to  nearly  Jd  of  an 
inch.  Like  the  sclerotic,  the  cornea  ie  oompoged  of  fibres,  but  these 
are  arranged  more  regularly,  and  are  separable  into  closely  connected 
layere;  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  formed  by  specially- 
condensed,  structureless,  and  highly  elastic  iiimin%,  The  inner  sur- 
face of  the  cornea  forma  the  anterior  boundary  of  a  space  within  the 
eyeball,  called  the  anterior  chamber,  a,  and  is  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  flat,  polygonal,  epithelial  cells.  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by 
a  very  fine  extension  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  reaches  it  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  sclerotic.  Where  the  sclerotic  joins  the  cornea,  the 
character  and  arrangement  of  the  constituent  fibres  are  aliereil,  so 
that  they  form  a  transparent,  not  an  opaque  coat.  Both  these  atruo- 
tures  are  supplied  with  nerves;  but  the  cornea  is  non-vascular,  and  I 
must  receive  its  nutrient  supply,  indirectly,  from  the  sclcrotio  and 
conjunctival  vessels.  The  sclerotic  is  abont  j'glh  of  an  inch,  and  the 
cornea  about  ji^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  choroid  coat,  e,  is  a  comparatively  thin,  tender,  vascular,  blade 
or  brown,  pigmentary  membrane,  which  is  perforated  behind  by  the 
optic  nerve,  and  reaches  forwards  as  far  as  a  circular  fibre  elastic 
band,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the 
sclerotic,  named  the  ciliary  ligament;  with  this,  the  anterior  eilge  of 
the  choroid  coat  is  firmly  united.  The  outer  surface  of  the  choroid  is 
loosely  connected  with  the  sclerotic,  by  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  a  fine 
cellular  web,  the  lamina  fatr.a;  within  this,  are  curious  whorled  veine, 
venae  vortico»oe,  and  numerous  branching  arteries,  mixed  with  star- 
shaped  pigment  cells;  within  these,  is  a  network  of  exceedingly  fine 
and  close  cnpillaries;  and  lastly,  the  pigmentary  layer,  made  up  of 
regularly-hexagonal  nucleated  cells,  filled  with  pigment  granules.  Fig. 
43,  d.     The  choroid  averages  about  jjjth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  ciliary  ligament,  just  mentioned,  placed  opposite  the  junction  of  I 
the  sclerotic  with  the  cornea,  serves  to  connect  those  coats  with  the 
choroid,  and  also  supports  numerous  black  or  brown  radiated  folds  or 
rays,  called  the  ciliary  procet»eg.  Fig.  83,  b,  wliich  ai-e  prolongation  a  of  ] 
the  fore-pnrt  of  the  choroid.     These  processes,  from  60  to  90  in  num- 
ber, are  situated  iii  a  radiated  manner  around  the  margin  of  the  crys- 
talline len^,  to  be  presently  described;  some  of  them,  the  larger  ones, 
are  about  ,'nth  of  an  inch  in   length,  and  j'^th  of  an  inch  thick,  be-    ' 
iween  which  smaller  ones  are  found.     In  these  processes,  the  capillary 
network  is  larger  than  in  the  choroid. 

On  the  surface  of  the  fore-part  of  the  choroid,  is  a  yellowish-pink 
band,  about  ^th  of  an  inch  broad,  the  ciliary  muaeh;  this  consists  of  ' 
involuntary  muscular  fibres,  some  having  a  longitudinal,  others  a  ciron- 
lar  direction;  the  former  ariae  from  the  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  soleroiic,  opposite  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  posteriorly,  are  inserted 
into  the  iris,  the  sclerotic  ciliary  processes,  and  the  anterior  pan  of  the 
choroid.      This  muscle  has  also  been  named  the  ttn»or  of  the  choroid. 
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Stretched  across  the  interior  of  the  eyeball,  and  attached  by  its 
circumference,  to  the  choroid,  ciliary  ligament,  and  cornea,  is  the  thin 
membranous  curtain,  called  the  iris,  Fig.  83,  t,  Fig.  81,  i  i,  perforated 

Fig.  81. 


Fig.  81.   The  Iris  or  perfbrat^  colored  diaphragm,  remoTed  from  the  pyeball.    i  t,  Ita  onter  attached 

border,    p,  the  papillary  opening  in  ita  middle. 

a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  its  centre  by  a  circular  opening,  the  pupil, 
p.  The  contraction  and  dilatation  of  this  aperture,  regulate  the  amount 
of  light  which  passes  into  the  eye.  In  health,  the  size  of  the  pupil 
varies  from  ^^^yth  to  ^d  of  an  inch.  After  death,  its  average  diameter 
is  nearly  ^th  of  an  inch.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  which  is 
flat,  contains  pigment  cells;  it  is  brilliantly  reflective,  and  gives  the 
eye  its  special  color.  The  iris  and  pupil  appear  to  be  larger  and 
nearer  to  the  cornea  than  they  really  are;  placing  the  eye  under 
water,  removes  this  deceptive  appearance.  The  iris  is  composed  of 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  a  fibrous  stroma,  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and 
a  quantity  of  pigment  cells.  The  muscular  fibres  consist  of  circular 
and  radiating  fibres ;  the  circular  fibres,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  iris, 
opposite  the  ring  named  the  annulus  minor,  form  a  narrow  band,  the 
9phincter  pupillce ;  the  radiating  fibres  pass  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  pupil,  near  the  margin  of  which  they  blend  with  the  circu- 
lar fibres,  which  here  lose  their  parallel  arrangement.  The  fibrous 
stroma  is  made  up  of  delicate  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  greater 
number  of  which  radiate  towards  the  pupil;  others  are  arranged  in  a 
circular  manner.  The  bloodvessels  form  loops.  The  pigment  cells  in 
the  substance  of  the  iris  are  ramified,  and  are  of  a  yellow  or  brown 
color,  according  to  the  color  of  the  eye;  on  the  posterior  surface,  the 
pigment  cells  are  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  hue,  and  consist  of  several 
layers,  forming  what  is  called  the  uvea.  These  'cells  are,  as  a  rule, 
darker  in  children  than  in  adults;  in  the  former,  the  delicate  pale 
blue  tint  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  is  due  to  the  sclerotic  coat  being  very 
thin,  so  that  the  pigment  within,  can  be  partly  seen  through  it ;  the 
pigment  cells  are  also  darker  in  dark  persons,  and  in  the  swarthy  races 
of  mankind. 

Within  the  choroid,  is  the  retina,  or  the  sensitive  coat  of  the  eyeball. 
Fig.  83,  r.  This  structure  is  a  delicate  nervous  membrane  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  so  supported  as  to  present  a 
concave  surface  to  the  light ;  it  does  not  extend  so  far  forward  as  the 
choroid,  but  ends,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ciliary  ligament,  in  a 
jagged  edge,  called  the  ora  serrata,  from  which  an  exceedingly  fine 
membrane,  not  nervous,  extends  forwards  to  the  ciliary  processes.  By 
its  outer  surface,  the  retina  is  slightly,  though  organically,  connected 
with  the  choroid;  its  inner  surface  is  bounded  by  a  very  delicate 


ineinbraTie,  called  tiie  mtmhrana  limitans,  which  separntes  it  from  the 
Bo-called  vitreous  iiody.  Aa  seen  during  life,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  the  retina  presents  a  reddish  color,  due  to  the  bloodvessels 
contained  in  it.  Branches  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retinn  are  seen 
ramifying  over  it;  and  theae,  aa  well  as  the  capillary  network,  are 
sitttated  upon,  or  near,  its  inner  surface.  When  examined  itnmediateljr 
after  death,  the  retitin  is  found  to  be  of  a  pinkish  color,  soft,  and  tran»- 
parcnt;  but  it  quickly  becomes  while  or  semi-opaque.  In  the  centre 
of  the  back  of  the  eyebnll,  i.  e.,  exactly  in  the  antero-posterior  axis  of 
the  globe,  and,  as  ve  shall  explain,  in  the  line  of  moat  perfect  vision, 
tlie  retina  presents,  soon  after  birth,  an  elliptical  yellowish  spot  aboot 
j'jth  of  an  inch  wide,  called  the  mamla  lutea ;  in  the  middle  of  this 
yxllow  »pot,  the  margins  of  which  are  slightly  elevated,  is  a  darker 
circular  depression,  named  the  fovea  centralis  (fovea,  a  pit).  The 
retina  being  exceedingly  thin  in  this  situation,  the  pigment  of  the 
choroid  is  seen  through  it,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  deeper  color  of  the 
fovea  centralis:  the  yellowish  margin  of  the  macula  lutett,  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  special  but  delicate  pigmentary  matter.  A 
little  below  the  yellow  spot,  and  about  ^'0*''  of  an  inch  internal  to  it, 
is  the  colliculuB,  or  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve;  the  ceniral 
artery  of  the  retina  also  passes  into  the  eyeball  at  the  same  plac«. 
The  thickness  of  the  retina  gradually  diminishes  from  behind  forwards ; 
its  thickness  varies  from  i^^th  to  ^Jnth  of  an  inch. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  retina  is  found  to  consist  essentially 
of  three  layers,  which  are  held  together  by  a  very  delicate  connective 
tissue;  it  also  contains  bloodvessels.  The  external  layer,  formerly 
called  Jacob's  membrane,  and  now  the  baeillartf  I'ly^r,  is  very  thin,  and 
consists  of  a  stratum  of  evenly-disposed,  transparent,  colorless  rocU, 
called  bacilla;  intermixed  with  other  larger  bodies,  named  cones.  These 
rods  arc  solid  and  highly-refractive  bodies,  packed  closely  aide  by  side, 
and,  except  those  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  retina,  which,  at  lesst 
in  the  frog,  are  disposed  obliquely,  are  arranged  more  or  less  nearly 
perpendicularly  to  the  centre  of  the  eyeball;  under  the  action  of 
water,  these  rods  swell,  undergo  distortion,  and  show  a  division  into  nn 
outer  and  inner  segment:  the  outer  segment  is  the  more  highly  re- 
fractive; the  inner  one,  which  becomes  curved  on  the  application  of 
wattr,  is  connected  wiih  a  fine  fibre,  which  passes  vertically  inwards, 
into  the  next  or  middle  layer  of  the  retina.  The  cones,  or  bnlbous 
particles,  disposed  at  regular  intervals  between  the  rods,  present  a 
aimilar  slruclure.  and  thi'  same  connection  with  the  middle  retinal 
layer.  The  diameter  of  tho  rods  is,  on  an  average,  (i4to''>'  that  of 
the  cones  about  )Vaa>''  "f  ""  '"''''■  "^''^  miJdle  layer  of  the  retina, 
ftleo  named  ih^  ffranular  layer,  consists  of  two  sti-ata  of  granular  or 
nnolftform  boilies,  which  arc  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  fine 
fibrvs  proocHinff  from  the  rods  an<I  cones,  and  on  the  other,  by  fine 
procrsscK,  with  tlic  nervous  elements  belonging  to  the  third  or  so-cniled 
nervnnn  layer  of  the  retina.  Amongst  these  nuclear  fibres,  are  some, 
fonning  the  raiUnliny  fibrut  of  H.  Miiller.  which  pass  through  the 
xliolc  thickness  of  the  retina,  from  betHeeu  the  rods  and  cones  of  the 
r  InvcT,  to  the  niembrana  limitans,  on  its  extreme  inner  surface. 
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on  which  they  end  by  slightly-expanded  extremities.  These  radial 
fibres  support  the  whole  structure  of  the  retina,  passing  between  the 
nervous  elements  of  the  inner  layer,  and  also  between  the  capillary 
network.  They  may  merely  be  modifications  of  connective  tissue  ;  but 
others  of  the  nuclear  fibres  are  distinctly  connected  with  the  rods  and 
cones  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  proper  nervous  elements  of  the 
deepest  layer  on  the  other,  and  are  themselves  probably  true  nervous 
structures.  The  intemaly  or  nervous^  layer  consists  partly  of  the  ex- 
panded fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  pierce  the  bacillary  and  granu- 
lar layers  at  the  optic  colliculus,  and  then  spread  out,  to  form  the 
retinal  network^  in  which  the  nerve-fibres,  losing  their  double  outline, 
and  retaining  only  their  central  or  axial  fibres,  are  arranged  in  fine, 
meshes  among  the  radiating  fibres  of  Muller.     The  nerve-fibres  are 

here  very  fine,  measuring  only  from  g^'^nj^^  ^^  yuizju*^  ^^  ®^  ^^^^  ^^ 
diameter.  Between  this  network  and  the  granular  layer,  is  found  a 
stratum  of  large  gray  ganglionic  vesicles  or  nerve  cells,  with  ramified 
offsets,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain ; 
hence  this  layer  is  sometimes  named  the  vesicular  layer.  The  offsets 
or  processes  of  these  cells,  are  said  to  be  connected,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  nuclear  fibres  proceeding  to  the  rods  and  cones,  and  on  the 
other,  with  the  axial  fibres  of  the  retinal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  ; 
whilst  some  of  the  fine  nerve-fibres  are  also  said  to  be  traceable  directly 
into  certain  of  the  nuclear  fibres,  and,  through  them,  to  be  connected 
with  the  rods  and  cones.  The  capillary  vessels  chiefly  lie  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  layer  of  ganglionic  vesicles. 

From  the  intimate  connection  of  all  these  complex  elements  of  the 
retina,  most  physiologists  are  of  opinion,  that  whilst  some  of  the  ra- 
diating fibres  are  possibly  only  supporting  structures,  others,  as  well 
as  the  rods  and  cones,  are  either  actual  nervous  elements,  or  impor- 
tant appendages  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

At  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  yellow  spot,  only  certain  of  the  retinal 
elements  are  present,  viz.,  the  cones  of  the  columnar  layer,  which  are 
here  smaller  and  set  closely  together,  a  stratum  of  gray  ganglionic 
nerve-cells,  and  the  membrana  limitans.  At  the  elevated  margin  of 
the  yellow  spot,  the  other  ordinary  retinal  structures,  which  are  ab- 
sent in  the  fovea  centralis,  begin  to  appear.  At  the  optic  colliculus, 
the  only  elements  present  are  the  nerve-fibres,  radiating  from  that 
point. 

The  transparent  humors  of  the  eyeball  are,  the  vitreous  humor ^  the 
crystalline  lens^  and  the  aqueous  humor. 

The  vitreous  humor^  Fig.  83,  t;,  so  named  from  its  glass-like  trans- 
parency (vitrum,  glass),  occupies  about  the  posterior  }ths  of  the  entire 
globe,  and  measures  from  before  backwards  about  half  an  inch.  It  is 
a  colorless,  transparent,  jelly-like  mass,  inclosed  in  a  clear  membrane, 
called  the  hyaloid  membrane,  processes  of  which  also  traverse  it.  Thd..^ 
vitreous  humor  consists  of  a  specially  modified  connective  tissue^i^ 
called  jelly  like  or  mucous,  arranged  in  segments,  like  an  orange.  It 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  water,  in  which  are  some  salts,  and  a 
little  animal  matter.     Behind  and  around,  the  vitreous  humor  is  con- 
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vex,  and  supports  the  retina;  in  front,  it  is  cup-shaped,  for  tlie  reeep-  J 
tioii  of  the  crjstallinc  lens.  I 

The  cryatalline  lens,  Fig.  83,  I,  is  a  double  convex,  colorless,  trAn»-  I 
parent,  firm  body,  placed  in  front  of  the  vitreous  humor;  it  reoeivM  1 
its  name  from  its  crystal-like  appearance  and  ita  lenticular  shape.  It 
is  iuclosed  in  a  transparent,  structureless,  highly  elastic,  and  perme- 
able membrane,  called  the  capsule  of  tke  lens ;  between  the  capsule 
anil  the  body  of  the  lens  is  a  single  layer  of  transparent  nucleated 
ceils;  these  cells,  after  death,  imbibe  moisture,  and  then,  brealiiRg 
down,  form  a  liijuid  layer,  the  liquor  Morgagni.  The  lens  is  chiefly 
supported  in  its  plnce  by  a  transparent  and  highly  elastic  membranous 
structure,  called  the  sunpensory  ligament ;  attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  capsule,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  lens,  this  lignmest  is 
connected  behind  with  the  ciliary  processes,  and  with  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  which  incloses  the  vitreous  body ;  it  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  ora  serrata  of  the  retina.  It  presents  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face a  number  of  folds,  which  fit  in  between  the  rays  of  the  ciliary 
processes.  Around  the  margin  of  the  lens,  between  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane and  the  suspensory  ligament,  is  a  circular  passage,  called  tho  J 
canal  of  Pelit. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  embedded  in  the  depression  o 
the  forepart  of  the  vitreous  humor ;  its  anterior  surface,  which  is  free,  I 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  iris,  behind  the  pupil.  The  superficial  J 
portion  of  the  lens  is  soft ;  but  towards  the  centre,  it  gradually  b«-  I 
comes  firmer  and  denser;  the  central  and  firmest  part  is  named  thel 
nitc/fus.  The  posterior  surface.  Fig.  82,  d,  is  more  convex  than  the  T 
anterior;  the  curvature  of  both  surfaces,  the  anterior  of  which  is  said  I 
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to  bo  ellipsoidal  and  the  posterior  paraboloidal,  increases  towards  tbe 
circumference;  its  edges  are  rounded  off.  The  lens  measures  about 
Jth  of  an  inch  in  its  antero-posicrior  diameter,  and  about  ^d  of  an 
inch  transversely.  The  radius  of  the  curve  of  its  posterior  surface  is 
about  )ih  of  an  inch ;  that  of  the  anterior  surface  varies,  from  some- 
what more  than  ^ih  to  about  Jth  of  an  inch.  The  substance  of  the 
lens  is  composed  of  concentric  layers,  which  are  made  up  of  micro- 
scopic parallel  fibres,  by  some  said  to  be  tubular  (Kiilliker);  ihey  . 
have  uneven  or  indented  margins,  which  fit  together  most  acruratcly. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  lens,  these  fibres  meet  in  certain  planes,  (t, 
which  radiate  from  the  central  axis  of  the  lens;  in  the  nucleus,  th«r»  J 
are  three  principal  planes ;  in  the  superficial   portion,  there  are  as 
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sists  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  water ; 
''<^-*.     ^  iiinoid. 

•■■'^If  y*^0  .  Illy  spherical,  very  soft,  and  not  quite 

*«■*  Urn     ^^  then  imperfectly  developed.     At  this 

*****••'  i»*-  ^     ""  ^  the  vitreous  humor  to  the  back  of  the 

m»u  *,.     ^      "  -i  plexiform  network  on  the  back  of  the 

^^  '.  this  network  of  vessels  is  met  by  a  vas- 

■Ihiry  margin  of  the  iris,  constituting  the 

lien  closes  the  pupil.    By  means  of  these 

mors  of  the  eyeball  are  nourished  during 

"     ^  ■'  birth,  the  pupillary  membrane  gradually 

i:it,  at  birth,  almost  all  traces  of  it  have 
•  instances,  however,  this  structure  is  not 
I  permanent  part  of  the  eyeball;  in  such 
uterrupted. 

f  crystalline  lens  and  the  posterior  surface 

space,  measuring,  from  before  backwards, 

-1  occupied  by  the  aqueoiis  humor.     This  in- 

Ijirth,  by  the  pupillary  membrane,  into  two 

and  posterior  chambers.    In  the  fully-formed 

I   described  as  also  imperfectly  dividing  the 

niueous  humor,  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 

■>h  shown  that  the  iris  rests  immediately  upon 

'  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  so  that  there  is  no 

interval  between  them.     The  aqueous  humor 

irops  of  a  limpid  fluid,  resembling  pure  water; 

.  and  a  trace  of  animal  matter.     It  is  probably 

ior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  by  the  vessels  of 

;uts  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

ii.'  shows,  in  decimal  parts  of  an  inch,  various 

eyeball  and  its  parts  (Krause): 

lie  eyeball,  through  its  centre: 

Inch. 

r 944 
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the  various  parts  in  the  direction  of  the  antero- 
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■lor 01)84 

ll^^s  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ••«tfJ'  ''J 

■  iv, 4i)i>l 

■fjoroid, (.M)78 

0511 

L'  curves  of  the  surfaces  of  the  refracting  media: 

.  •  .  .  •  .  .  •  m  .Zt*)    tC)    ,Ol4 

rthcc  of  lens, 275  to  .393 
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Those  bodies,  eucb  as  the  8un  and  fixed  stnrs,  from  which  light 
directly  eniRnates,  are  called  Eeir-luminous  bodies.  The  sun  is  the 
chief  source  of  light,  but  there  are  also  terrestrial  sources  of  light, 
Buch  as  combustion  and  other  chemical  combinations,  friction,  and 
electricity.  Non-luminous  bodies  are  only  rendered  visible  by  the 
light  which  falls  upon  them  from  luminous  bodies. 

According  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  emanation,  light  is  of  a  cor- 
puscular nature,  a  luminous  body  constantly  emitting  material  particles 
in  all  directions.  The  undulatory  theory  of  light,  6rel  suggested  by 
Huyghens,  and  now  generally  adopted,  supposes,  that  space  is  fillen 
with  an  ether,  which,  when  thrown  into  exceedingly  rapid  undulaliont 
gives  rise  in  the  eye  to  the  tentation  of  light,  as  the  vibrations  of  ma- 
terial particles,  communicated  to  the  ear,  produce  the  sensation  of 
sound.  In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 
the  undulations  of  light  are  supposed  to  result  from  one  of  the  modes 
of  action  of  the  general  force  of  nature,  and  therefore  to  be  able  to 
originate  in  mechanicul,  chemical,  thermal,  or  electrical  modes  of 
action. 

The  undulations  of  the  luminiferous  ether  being  supposed  to  be  prop- 
agated from  a  luminous  point  in  ali  directions,  the  term  ray,  a  coo- 
ventional  but  convenient  expression,  is  applied  to  any  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  such  a  point  across  the  waves,  that  is,  perpendicular  to 
their  expnndineand  advancing  fronts.  The  undulations  are  therefore 
propagated  in  tne  direction  of  such  lines  or  rays;  but  the  motions  of 
displacement  of  the  elher  which  produce  those  waves,  are  trantverte 
to  the  direction  of  the  rays. 

The  so-called  rayt  of  light  move  in  straight  lines;  their  rate  of  mo- 
tion, in  space,  formerly  estimated  at  192,500  miles,  is  now  said  to  be 
about  18(5,300  miles  per  second;  their  velocity  is  retarded  iu  dense 
media.  Light  radiates  equally  in  all  directions,  and,  by  spreading, 
its  luminous  power  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  through 
which  it  passes.  When  it  fails  upon  any  surface,  it  may  be  either  re- 
ftected  or  abtorhed.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  The  reflection  is  said  to  be  regular,  when  the  reflected 
light  from  an  opaque  body  with  a  polished  surface,  produces  images 
of  objects  placed  in  front  of  it ;  by  multiplying  such  surfaces,  the  ro- 
flecteil  images  are  broken;  and,  if  the  surfiice  be  rough,  no  image  is 
formed,  the  light  is  scattered,  and  its  reflection  is  irregular.  It  is  by 
the  reflection  of  the  light  which  impinges  upon  non-luminous,  opaque, 
or  transparent  objects,  from  luminous  bodies,  that  the  former  are  ren- 
dereil  visible.  Such  objects,  when  they  reflect  light,  complelelr  or 
ftlmost  completely,  present  a  white  or  whitish  iippenrance:  but,  if  there 
\#  complete  or  almost  complete  absorption  of  light,  they  assume  a  black 
or  hlackisb  appearance.  The  interception  of  a  portion  of  the  rays  of 
light  by  opaque  bodies,  is  the  cause  of  shadows.  When  tight  falls  on 
a  translucent  body,  it  is  partly  reflected,  partly  transmitted,  und  partly 
absorbed;  when  it  falls  directly  on  a  transparent  body,  such  as  tiir. 
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water,  or  glass,  it  is  almost  all  traDsmitted ;   but  absorption  of  some 
rays  takes  place. 

Light  is  either  colorless  or  colored.  White  or  colorless  light,  when 
reduced  in  intensity,  forms  a  bluish-gray  tint,  gradually  passing  into 
blackness,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  relative  or 
nearly  total  absence  of  light.  Black,  however,  is  by  some  considered 
to  be  a  positive  sensation. 

Luminous  bodies  generally  give  off  rays  of  light  composed  of  several 
colors.  Thus,  solar  light,  though  apparently  white,  may  be  decomposed^ 
by  aid  of  a  prism,  into  several  colored  lights.  When  a  small  beam  of 
solar  light,  admitted  through  a  circular  opening  in  a  shutter  or  other 
septum,  falls  on  one  side  of  a  prism,  or  three  sided  piece  of  glass,  its 
component  rays  are  so  dispersed  or  spread  out,  that  if  an  opaque  screen 
be  placed  behind  the  prism,  an  elongated  luminous  image  is  produced. 
This,  which  is  named  the  prismatic  solar  spectrum,  is  iiot  white,  but 
colored,  like  the  rainbow,  presenting  bands  of  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  These  colors  appear  to  consist  of 
various  combinations  of  three  different  colored  lights,  viz.,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  or,  according  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  red,  green,  and  blue,  which 
therefore  are  named  the  three  primary  colors.  Others  maintain  that 
the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum,  as  they  cannot  be  further  analyzed, 
are  the  primary,  simple,  optical,  or  homogeneous  colors. 

The  different  colored  lights  are  said  to  differ  as  regards  the  number 
of  undulations  of  the  hypothetical  luminiferous  ether  which  excites 
them.  The  extreme  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  for  example,  are  calcu- 
lated to  undergo  undulations  numbering  399  billions  in  a  second ;  whilst 
the  undulations  of  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  said  to  increase 
progressively  in  number,  the  extreme  violet  rays  performing  831  bil- 
lions of  undulations  in  the  second.  The  more  numerous  the  undula- 
tions, the  shorter  are  their  component  waves.  Color  in  the  eye  is  due 
to  specific  sensations  in  the  retina,  excited,  according  to  the  theory 
just  mentioned,  by  undulations  of  different  velocity  and  length ;  yet 
why  such  relations  of  color  to  differences  in  the  number  and  measure- 
ment of  the  undulations,  should  exist,  is  not  obvious. 

Besides  the  visible  rays,  or  rays  capable  of  exciting  luminous  sen- 
sations in  us,  solar  light  contains  certain  invisible  rays,  or  rays  inca- 
pable of  exciting  such  sensations,  excepting  under  certain  conditions. 
These  rays  are  also  dispersed  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  project, 
some  beyond  the  violet  end,  and  some  beyond  the  red  end,  where  they 
form  the  so-called  ultra-violet  and  ultra-red  rays.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived that  these  rays  undulate,  in  the  former  case  too  rapidly,  and  in 
the  latter  too  slowly,  to  act  upon  the  retina. 

There  are  certain  bodies,  such  as  fluor-spar,  and  many  decoctions  of 
organic  substances,  such  as  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the 
seeds  of  stramonium,  also  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll,  and, 
more  especially,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  water,  which  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  internal  color  from  the  passage  through  them 
of  solar  light.  The  color,  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  quinine,  has  a 
beautiful  pale  blue  tint ;  in  other  solutions,  it  may  be  yellow,  yellow- 
ish-orange, or  red.     This  appearance  of  color  is  known  &s  JluoresceneCy 
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and  is  produced  by  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  transmitted  light, 
caused  by  the  substance  experimented  on,  and  named  internal  diiper- 
sion  (Stokes).  The  rays  concerned  in  this  phenomenon,  exist  also  in 
the  colored  prismatic  spectrum,  but  they  pass  considerably  beyond  the 
extreme  violet  end.  They  constitute,  under  ordinary  circumstaDces, 
invisible  ultra-violet  rays.  When,  however,  a  solution  of  quinine  is 
held  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  it  becomes  bluisn  or  fluo- 
rescent, thus  rendering  these  peculiar  rays  visible ;  so  also  i^hen  a  sheet 
of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  quinine,  is  held  in  the  same 
position,  it  becomes  beatifully  luminous.  Clear  water  and  ordinary 
white  paper,  held  in  the  same  place,  are  not  illuminated.  The  electric 
light  contains  many  of  these  invisible  rays. 

Again,  beyond  the  red  rays  of  the  solar  and  electric  spectra,  there 
are  invisible  rays,  some  of  which  are  found,  in  decreasing  numbers,  in 
the  rest  of  th»  spectrum.  These  rays  give  rise  to  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomena occurring  at  this  end  of  the  spectrum,  known  under  the  name 
of  calorescence  (Tyndall).  By  passing  the  rays  of  the  electric  light, 
brought  by  means  of  a  mirror  to  a  focus,  through  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  bitiulphide  of  carbon,  the  luminous  rays  are  completely  stopped; 
but  certain  invisible  rays,  which,  in  the  electric  and  solar  spectrum, 
are  found  chiefly  near,  and  beyond,  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  con- 
tinue to  pass,  and  produce  at  the  focus,  a  heat  sufficiently  intense  to 
set  fire  to  combustible  substances.  The  phenomena  of  calorescence 
occurring  at,  and  beyond,  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  fluorescence  at,  and  beyond,  the  violet  end. 
The  combustion  of  oxidizable  substances  by  these  dark  rays,  affords  an 
example  of  the  conversion  of  obscure  radiant  heat  into  light. 

These  heating  rays  have  been  called  calorific  rays ;  whilst  certain 
of  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  are  called  chemical  or 
actinic  rays,  on  account  of  their  power  of  exciting  chemical  or  photo- 
graphic action.     The  colored  rays  are  named  colorific. 

Light  is  said  to  undergo  a  decomposition  by  absorption^  as  well  as 
by  dispersion  through  a  prism.  Thus,  the  great  variety  of  color  pre- 
sented by  opaque  bodies  when  viewed  by  solar  light,  is  due  to  absorp- 
tion by  them,  in  most  variable  proportions,  of  the  rays  of  one,  or  more, 
of  the  three,  or  seven,  primary  colors,  and  the  reflection  of  the  re- 
maining rays.  In  this  manner,  a  blue  body  is  said  to  absorb,  more  or 
loHri  completely,  the  red  and  yellow,  and  to  reflect  the  blue  rays ;  a 
rod  body  absorbs  the  blue  and  yellow,  and  reflects  the  red;  whilst  a 
yellow  body  absorbs  the  red  and  blue,  and  reflects  the  yellow  rays. 
Secondary  colors,  or  compounds  of  two  primary  colors,  are  produced, 
when  a  body  absorbs  one  primary  color  and  reflects  the  other  two; 
thuH  the  absorption  of  the  blue  rays,  and  the  reflection  of  the  red  and 
yellow,  give  an  orange  color;  in  the  same  manner,  the  absorption  of 
red  alone  gives  a  green  color,  and  the  absorption  of  yellow,  a  purple 
color.  Tertiary  colors,  as  olives,  grays,  drabs,  are  produced  when  the 
thrt'o  primary  colors  all  undergo  more  or  less  absorption  and  reflec- 
tion. That  color  which  is  necessary,  in  regard  to  another,  to  complete 
a  white  li^ht,  is  called  its  complementary  co\or  \  thus  orange  is  the 
complementary  of  blue,  and  blue  of  orange ;  again,  yellow  and  purple. 
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and  red  and  green,  are,  in  the  same  manner,  complementary  colors. 
Such  complementary  colors  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  If  decom- 
position by  absorption  takes  place  of  all  the  white  light  reflected  from 
the  surface  on  which  it  falls,  the  color  of  the  object  is  intense ;  but  if 
part  of  the  white  light  be  not  decomposed,  the  reflected  color  is  diluted 
by  it,  and  is  much  less  intense.  Translucent  bodies  may  decompose 
white  light,  in  this  manner,  both  reflecting  and  transmitting  various 
colors.  Those  transparent  bodies  or  media,  which,  besides  transmit- 
ting light,  cause  its  decomposition  by  absorption,  are  both  colored  and 
transparent.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  absorption  of  some 
of  the  rays  always  takes  place  when  light  passes  through  a  body, 
however  great  its  transparency  ;  it  is  thus  that  the  phenomena  of  aerial 
perspective  are  produced.  The  rays  given  ofi*  by  artificial  lights  pre- 
sent many  varieties  in  color.  Some  are  monochromatic,  giving  out  but 
one  color.  Their  calorific  or  heating  power,  and  their  chemical  action, 
are  all  exceedingly  different.  All  such  artificial  rays  are  less  powerful 
than  the  solar  rays. 

Rays  of  light,  as  already  stated,  travel  in  straight  lines ;  and  so  long 
as  they  pass  through  a  medium  of  uniform  density,  and  also  when  they 
pass  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser,  or  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium, 
as  from  air  into  glass  (Diagram  H,  p),  or  from  glass  into  air,  p,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the  media,  they  continue  to 
move  on  in  straight  lines,  P  p.  But  when  rays  pass  obliquely,  o,  from 
one  medium  into  another  of  different  density,  they  are  bent  out  of  their 
straight  course,  undergoing  what  is  called  refraction.     When  the  rays 

Diagram  H. 


^i  l<^         «l        °  /       1^ 


Diagram  H.  Showing  simple  reft-aetfon  of  light  0, 0,  piece  of  glam.  P.  p,  perpendicnlar  ray  of  light, 
paMing  firom  air  into  glaw,  and  from  glam  into  air,  without  change  of  direction.  0,  obliqae  ray,  bent,  on 
paaring  from  air  into  glam,  a,  and  again  bent,  o',  on  paeidng  from  glaM  into  air. 

pass  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  o,  o,  they  are  bent  towards  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  media,  at  the  point  of  incidence ; 
but  when  rays  pass  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  o,  o^  they  are 
bent  from  that  perpendicular.  The  incident  and  the  refracted  rays 
always  lie  in  the  same  plane.  The  refractive  powers  of  different 
media  present  considerable  differences ;  thus  the  refractive  index,  or 
relative  refractive  value  of  air,  vacuum  being  taken  as  1,  is  1.003,  of 
water  1.33,  of  flint  glass  1.642,  of  the  diamond  2.755.  The  amount 
of  refraction  increases  with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays;  this 
increase  follows  "the  law  of  the  sines."  The  refractive  power  of  a 
medium  increases  generally  with  its  density,  and  with  the  retardation 
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of  the  light  passing  through  it;  the  refractive  power  of  combustible 
bodies  is,  however,  greater  than  their  density  would  indicate.  The 
spreading  or  dUpersion  of  the  white  solar  beam  by  a  prism,  into  the 
colored  spectrum,  already  described  (p.  431),  is  explained  by  assuming 
that  its  different  colored  rays,  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibility. 
The  violet,  or  most  rapidly  undulating  rays,  are  most  bent  out  of  their 
straight  course,  whilst  the  red,  or  more  slowly  undulating  rays,  are  the 
least  easily  refracted  or  turned  aside. 

When  parallel  rays  fall  directly  upon  a  double  convex  glass  lens^  such 
as  a  common  pocket-lens,  t.  e.,  upon  a  refracting  medium  having  two 
spherically  convex  surfaces,  the  ray  coinciding  with  its  axis  passes 
through,  unchanged  in  direction,  without  undergoing  any  refraction; 
all  the  other  rays,  however,  are  twice  refracted,  first,  on  entering, 
towards  a  perpendicular  to  their  point  of  entrance  into  the  lens,  and 
then,  on  issuing,  from  a  perpendicular  to  their  point  of  exit  from  the 
lens.  These  refracted  rays,  through  whatever  part  of  the  lens  they 
pass,  meet  the  central  rays  at  a  certain  point,  called  the  principal  foeui 
of  the  lens;  the  distance  of  this  from  the  lens,  is  called  its  proper /ocal 
distance^  and  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  convexity  and  the  refrao- 
tive  power  of  the  lens.  As  a  lens  acts  either  way,  it  has  two  principal 
foci,  one  opposite  the  centre  of  each  surface.  When  the  rays  of  light 
proceed  from  a  radiant  point,  situated  in  one  principal  focus  of  a  lens, 
and  pass  through  the  lens,  the  emergent  rays  are  parallel,  just  as 
parallel  rays  converge  to  the  principal  focus.  When,  however, 'the 
radiant  point  is  further  from  the  lens  than  its  principal  focus,  but  not 
so  remote  that  the  rays  issuing  from  it  enter  the  lens  in  parallel  lines, 
then  the  rays  converge  to  a  point  or  focus,  which  is  nearer  the  lens 
the  greater  the  distance  of  the  radiant  point  from  its  principal  focus. 

When  an  object  (Diagram  I)  a,  i,  c,  is  placed  in  front  of  a  lens,  U 
so  that  the  rays  of  light  emitted  from  its  several  points,  diverge  as 
they  fall  upon  the  refracting  surface,  those  which  proceed  from  the 
central  point  of  the  object,  6,  form  a  conical  pencil  of  rays,  called  a 

Diagram  I. 


DlftfcniiD  T.  Diaf^ram,  illiiHtrBtioff  thn  formation  of  an  Intvrted  \m%fcf  of  an  otjeet  In  th#  flbcnaof  a4o«> 
ble  convex  gluM  Irnii.  7,  th«  lent,  pe^n  ed|P'WHyii.  a,  6,  e,  an  arrow,  rr>prfMDting  tha  ol^)vct.  a',  f,  c'l  tb* 
InTertHl  image  of  tb«'  fame,  a,  pi'Dcil  of  rny^,  from  the  point  of  the  arrow,  r«*ftmet«d  oo  MilviinfU  and 
emerging  f^om,  the  leim,  to  meet  in  the  point  a^  c,  another  pencil  of  rajt,  flmm  the  opponlta  tod  «f  tht 
arrow,  acted  on  in  a  rlmilar  manner,  and  conv«'i-ging  at  the  point  d.  In  order  to  aToid  eonfoakm  In  th« 
diagram,  only  the  central  ray  of  the  pencil  from  the  point  b  Is  here  shown ;  It  alone  nndergoea  norwfraetloa. 

direct  pencil ;  all  the  divergent  rays  of  this  pencil,  after  having  under- 
gone refraction,  converge  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  meeting  the 
central  ray,  which  has  passed  through  without  undergoing  any  change 
in  direction,  at,  or  near,  a  common  focu9^  b\  The  rays  from  all  the 
other  points  of  the  object  form  more  or  less  oblique  pencils.     Those 
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oblique  pencils  which  proceed  from  the  extremities  or  circumference 
of  the  object,  a  and  c,  undergo  similar,  though  not  such  regular  refrac- 
tion as  the  divergent  rajs  of  the  direct  pencil,  and  after  passing  ob- 
liquely through  the  lens,  converge  to  their  respective  common  foci^  a', 
c\  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  common  focus  of  the  direct  pencil,  h. 
In  the  same  manner,  all  the  ravs  proceeding  from  points  between  the 
centre  and  the  extremities  or  circumference  of  the  object,  after  being 
refracted,  converge  to  their  respective  intermediate  common  foci^  so  that 
an  inverted  image,  a',  6',  e',  of  the  object,  a,  6,  £?,  is  thus  formed.  The 
formation  of  such  an  inverted  image,  may  be  readily  shown  by  holding 
a  lighted  candle  on  one  side  of  a  lens,  and  a  screen  of  white  paper  on 
the  other ;  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  physiologist,  for  this  optical 
phenomenon  actually  takes  place  in  the  eye. 

In  the  production  of  images  by  artificial  lenses,  there  are  several 
sources  of  imperfection.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
different  colored  rays  into  which  solar  light  may  be  decomposed,  have 
different  degrees  of  refrangibility ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  unequal 
refraction,  that  the  images  of  bodies  illuminated  by  solar  or  other 
compound  light,  formed  by  an  ordinary  lens,  are  surrounded  by  a  fringe  * 
of  prismatic  colors.  This  defect  is  called  the  error  of  dispersion  or 
chromatic  aberration. 

The  degree  of  refraction  of  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  curved  sur- 
face of  a  double  convex  lens,  becomes  relatively  greater,  the  greater 
their  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  lens,  because  they  fall  upon,  and 
issue  from,  its  surfaces,  with  greater  and  greater  obliqurty.  Hence, 
the  peripheral  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  sooner  than  the  central 
rays,  so  that  every  part  of  the  image  becomes  more  or  less  indistinct 
and  confused.  This  is  called  spherical  aberration.  The  effect  on  a 
small  pencil  of  light,  is  the  production  of  the  so-named  circles  of  dis- 
sipation. 

By  cutting  off  the  peripheral  rays,  by  means  of  perforated  stops  or 
diaphragms,  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration  maybe  diminished. 
They  may  be  almost  completely  corrected,  by  building  up  lenses  of 
two  pieces  of  glass,  having  different  curves,  and  also  different  disper- 
sive powers,  so  that  the  dispersive  and  undue  marginal  refractive  effects 
of  one  portion  of  the  lens,  are  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  the 
other.     Such  lenses  are  called  achromatic. 

If  an  object  be  situated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lens,  that  the 
rays  issuing  from  it  are  parallel,  the  best  image  is  formed  in  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  lens.  The  nearer  the  object  approaches  the  lens, 
the  more  the  focus  recedes,  until  at  last,  the  object  having  reached  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lens  in  front,  the  rays  emerging  from  the  lens 
become  parallel,  and  accordingly,  no  image  is  formed.  Hence,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  distinct  image  of  any  object,  the  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  screen  for  the  reception  of  the  image,  must  be  varied, 
that  is,  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  nearness  or  distance 
of  the  object.  In  optical  instruments,  provision  is  made  for  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  focal  distance,  by  having  the  lenses,  or  the 
screen,  made  movable.  The  defect  arising  from  imperfect  adjustment 
of  the  focus,  is  known  as  distantial  aberration. 


The  size  of  the  image  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  dis'tance 
of  the  object,  being  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  greater  distance  of 


the  ohje) 


The  degree  of  c 


fhy  of  the  lens  also  afiectti  the  sizs 


of  the  irange ;  for  the  greater  the  convexity  of  the  lens,  the  shorter  ia 
the  focal  distance,  and  the  smaller  the  image  produced. 

When  the  rnjs  from  a  straight  line,  or  from  a  plane  surface,  placed 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  a  double  convex  lens,  pass  through  it,  the 
image  is  always  curved,  or  concave,  towards  the  lens;  and  if  the  screen 
for  its  reception  be  a  plane  surface,  this  image  is  defective,  either  at  the 
extremities  or  margins,  or  else  in  the  centre.  This,  the  error  from 
cuntatiire,  may  be  obviated  by  making  the  screen  concave. 

The  error  called  that  of  distortion,  is  due  to  the  varying  distances 
of  the  parts  of  the  same  object;  it  therefore  chiefly  affects  the  extreme 
marginal  rays  proceeding  from  very  long  straight  objects.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  images  of  the  parts  of  such  objects,  which  lie 
near  to  the  margins  of  the  lens,  are  proportionally  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  the  parts  lying  opposite  the  centre  of  the  lens. 

The  errors  of  curvature  and  distortion  may  be  diminished  by  limit- 
ing the  operation  of  the  lens  to  its  central  part,  by  cutting  off  the 
marginal  rays  with  a  perforated  diaphragm. 

Another  imperfection,  called  the  error  of  confiuion,  is  due  to  the 
increasing  irregularity  of  the  refraction  undergone  by  those  rays 
which  fall  with  greater  and  greater  obliquity  on  the  lens.  If  the  mar- 
ginal rays  are  intercepted,  this  error  may  be  diminished ;  and  If  the 
position  of  the  lens  be  so  changed  that  the  rays  fall  on  it  directly, 
instead  of  obliquely,  it  is  entirely  obviated, 

A  caviera  obicura  is  a  dark  box  or  chamber,  painted  black  in  its  in- 
terior, and  having,  in  its  front,  an  aperture  fitted  with  a  double  convex 
lens,  made  to  slide  in  anil  out,  and,  at  the  back,  a  screen  of  some 
semi-opaque  substance,  such  as  ground  glass,  or  tissue  paper.  When 
an  object  is  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  at  a  suitable  distance,  an  in- 
vnrted  image  of  it  is  projected  on  to  the  screen.  The  distinclneas  of 
this  image  may  be  diminished  or  increased,  by  changing  the  distance 
of  the  lens  from  the  screen;  and  the  introduction  of  a  perforated  dia- 
phragm of  blackened  cardboard,  or  metal,  between  the  lens  and  the 
screen,  by  cutting  off  the  aberrant  marginal  rays,  will  also  improve 
the  distinctness  of  the  image,  and,  at  the  same  time,  regulate  the 
quantity  of  light  admitted  into  t)ie  camera.  Such  a  chamber,  filled 
with  water  instead  of  air,  having  a  concavo-convex  lens  fitted  into  the 
aperture  in  its  front,  and  provided,  in  its  interior,  with  a  double  con- 
vex lens,  placed  behind  a  perforated  diaphragm,  would  closely  resem- 
ble, in  Its  optical  arrangements,  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  would  form, 
on  the  screen  behind,  inverted  images  of  objects  situated  in  its  front. 

Sight, 

The  eyeball.  Fig.  83,  is  a  natural  camera  obscurn ;  it  is  a  dark 
chamber,  colored  black,  or  brownish,  within,  by  the  choroid  pigment; 
in  front,  it  jiresents  a  convex,  transparent,  portion,  the  cornea,  c,  for 
the  admission  of  light  into  its  iuterioT,  as  well  as  for  its  partial  refr«o- 
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tion ;  certain  other  fluid  and  solid  refractive  media,  viz.,  the  aqueous 
humor,  a,  crystalline  lens,  /,  and  vitreous  humor,  v,  are  superadded ; 
of  these,  the  crystalline  lens  is  the  most  important,  and  represents  the 
internal  lens  of  the  water  camera  obscura ;  the  perforated  diaphragm 
is  represented  by  the  iris,  «,  and  pupil ;  lastly,  the  retina,  r,  occupies 
the  position  of  the  recipient  surface  or  screen.  To  complete  the  com- 
parison, when  an  object  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eyeball,  at  a  suitable 
distance,  an  inverted  image  of  it  is  projected  on  to  the  retina  (see  the 
arrow  and  its  image).  This  image  cannot  be  seen  in  the  living  eye ; 
but  it  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  human  eye,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  taken  out  after  death,  on  removal  of  a  part  of  the 

Fig.  88. 


Fig.  83.  Diagrammatic  lectloD  of  the  eyeball,  tthowlng  the  position  of  lu  parts,  aod  the  mode  of  forma- 
tloo  of  the  iDvrrted  image  of  ao  obj««t  on  the  retina,  at  the  back  part  of  the  eyebaU.  e,  the  cornea.  «, 
■cforotie.  e.  the  choroid.  6,  the  ciliary  proeewmfs.  r,  the  retina,  a,  th«  aqaeouf  humor.  I,  the  crystalline 
leoa.  r,  the  Tltreoun  humor,  t,  the  Iris. — The  ponltion  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  from  which  the  ciliary 
BOMle  takes  ita  origin,  Is  at  the  Jnncilon  of  the  cornfa.  sclerotic,  and  Iris.  h.  the  optic  nerre.  The  arrow, 
with  the  lines  repreaentlng  pencils  of  light,  and  the  inverted  arrow  on  the  inside  of  the  back  of  the  eyeball, 
maj  be  compared  with  the  same  parts  in  Diagram  I,  p.  4d4. 

sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  from  the  back  of  tl^e  eyeball,  and  even 
without  such  dissection,  in  white  rabbits,  and  other  small  albino  quad- 
rupeds, in  which  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  are  transparent. 

But  the  eyeball  differs,  as  we  shall  see,  from  an  artificial  camera 
obscura,  in  many  ways.  Its  form  is  globular,  not  cubical,  so  that  its 
screen  presents  a  concave  surface ;  its  chief  refracting  medium,  the 
crystalline  lens,  is  capable  of  special  adjustment  for  ohjects  at  differ* 
ent  distances ;  the  eye  is  also  corrected  for  the  aberrations  of  ordinary 
lenses  ;  its  diaphragm  has  a  self-regulated  aperture  of  variable  size ; 
and  lastly,  the  recipient  screen  is  a  sensitive  surface,  which  becomes 
excited  by  the  image  thrown  upon  it,  in  such  a  definite  manner,  that 
distinct  and  corresponding  visual  impressions  are  thereby  produced  in 
the  sensorium,  conveying  to  the  mind,  impressions  of  light  and  ahade^ 
farm  and  color. 

The  eye  acts  upon  light  like  a  compound  lens ;  it  consists,  indeed, 
of  a  compound  system  of  refracting  media.  Thus  the  cornea  forms 
a  meni9cu9^  the  aqueous  humor,  a  eonvexo-concave^  the  crystalline  lens, 
a  double  convex^  and  the  vitreous  body,  a  concavo-convex  lens.  The 
refractive  power,  or  index,  of  air  being  taken  as  1.003,  and  that  of 
water,  as  1.33,  the  refractive  index  of  the  cornea  is  1.83,  of  the  aque- 
ous humor,  1.34,  of  the  capsule  and  outer  layers  of  the  lens,  1.35,  of 
the  succeeding  layers  of  the  lens,  1.88,  of  the  nucleus  or  centre  of 
the  lens,  1.41,  and  of  the  vitreous  humor,  1.35.     The  mean  refractivr 
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power  of  the  lens  is,  by  some,  estimated  as  high  as  1.45.  Rays  of 
light  passing  from  one  medium  to  the  other,  within  the  eye,  are  not 
refracted,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  coefficients,  which  refer 
to  the  refractive  powers  of  the  several  parts,  in  regard  to  rays  passing 
from  a  vacuum.  The  cornea  first  refracts  the  rays,  and  the  aqueous 
humor  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  one  system  with  it;  the  lens  acts  as 
a  second  system,  and  the  vitreous  humor  as  a  third.  The  rays,  on 
entering  the  cornea  from  the  air,  are  powerfully  refracted  towards  the 
perpendicular ;  in  passing  from  the  aqueous  humor  into  the  lens,  they 
are  again  refracted  towards  the  perpendicular,  but  only  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  index  of  refraction  of  the  several  media,  found  by  di- 
viding the  greater  by  the  smaller  coefficients ;  on  escaping  from  the 
lens  into  the  vitreous  humor,  they  are  refracted  slightly  from  the  per- 
pendicular, according  to  the  relative  index  of  refraction  of  those  two 
parts.  These  facts,  the  varying  refractive  powers  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  lens,  and  the  not  absolutely  perfect  centring  of  the  sev- 
eral systems  of  refracting  media  in  the  living  eye,  render  it  impossible 
to  obtain  mathematical  exactness  as  to  its  dioptric  action. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eye,  regarded  as  an  optical  instrument, 
corrects  the  errors  or  aberrations  to  which  such  instruments  are  liable, 
is  most  remarkable. 

The  density  and  refractive  power  of  the  crystalline  lens  are  gradu- 
ally diminished  towards  its  borders,  so  that  the  tendency  to  over-re- 
fraction in  that  portion  of  it  is  counteracted,  and  thus,  as  well  as  by 
the  aid  of  the  peculiar,  curves  of  its  two  surfaces,  spherical  aberration 
is  probably  absolutely  corrected.  The  dispersion^  or  decomposition 
of  light  in  the  eye,  is  very  slight ;  and  different  and  mutually  correc- 
tive dispersive  powers  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  and  the  lens 
with  its  capsule,  probably  correct  chromatic  aberration^  It  should  be 
added,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  marginal  rays  by  the  iris,  diminishes 
the  tendency  to  both  the  preceding  defects.  But  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, chromatic  vision,  or  the  perception  of  colored  fringes  at 
the  margins  of  objects,  occurs ;  for  example,  when  the  eyes  are  not 
correctly  accommodated  to  a  near  object ;  also  when  one-half  of  the  eye 
is  covered  by  a  dark  screen.  In  the  latter  case,  the  corrective  effect 
of  one-half  of  the  lens  on  the  other  half,  by  its  opposite  dispersive 
influence  over  the  rays  of  light  radiating  from  any  given  point  of  the 
object,  no  longer  takes  place. 

The  errors  of  distortion  and  confusion  are  likewise  diminished  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  marginal  rays  by  the  iris;  but  they  are  not 
noticeable  in  vision  through  the  central  part  of  the  eye,  nor  in  lateral 
vision.  The  error  from  curvature  is  corrected  in  the  eye  by  the  con- 
cave shape  of  the  retina. 

The  optic  centre  of  the  eye,  is  a  point  in  its  antero-posterior  axis  at 
which  the  rays  of  light  intersect  each  other  as  they  cross  to  produce 
an  image ;  and  the  distance  between  this  point  and  the  retina  must 
be  adjusted  to  accommodate  vision  for  objects  at  different  distances.  If 
one  eye  be  closed,  and  the  other  be  turned  towards  two  objects 
placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  in  the  same  line,  and  at  a  certain 
distance  apart,  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  two  objects,  meeting  at 
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different  foci,  the  retina  does  not  receive  a  distinct  impression  of 
either ;  but  circles  of  dissipation^  as  thej  are  termed,  form  around  the 
images  of  the  objects.  If,  however,  the  eye  be  directed  first  to  one, 
and  then  to  the  other  object,  thej  are  both  distinctly  perceived  in  suc- 
cession. In  such  acts,  one  is  conscious  of  certain  change  and  effort 
within  the  eye.  When  the  eyes  are  directed  from  a  distant  to  a  near 
object,  the  change  is  apparently  due  to  some  internal  muscular  con- 
traction, which  ceases  the  moment  distant  objects  are  looked  at,  the 
parts  then  resuming  their  natural  and  unconstrained  position.  The 
sense  of  fatigue,  which  always  attends  near  vision,  if  long  continued, 
is  immediately  relieved  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  distant  objects, 
the  state  most  commonly  regarded  as  that  proper  to  the  eye  when  at 
rest. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  eye  undergoes,  in  its 
adjustment  for  different  distances,  various  theories  have  been  advanced. 
According  to  one  view,  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  distance  is  effected 
by  means  of  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  iris^  inasmuch  as  in  near 
vision  the  pupil  is  contracted,  and  in  distant  vision  dilated.  The  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  which  always  takes  place  when  near  objects  are 
viewed,  may,  by  excluding  the  marginal  rays,  help  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  circles  of  dissipation,  and  thus  to  render  the  images  of  ob- 
jects more  distinct.  On  this  principle  a  small  object  held  close  to  the 
eye,  and  therefore  seen  indistinctly,  may  be  rendered  distinct  by  look- 
ing at  it  through  a  small  pin-hole  in  a  card ;  this  cuts  off  the  marginal 
rays;  at  the  same  time,  the  object  appears  less  bright,  and  also  mag- 
nified, because  its  image  on  the  retina  is  larger,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  eye.  The  contraction  of  the.  pupil  is  not,  however,  the  sole 
change  that  takes  place  in  near  vision,  and  certainly  not  the  efficient 
change;  for  on  looking  at  a  bright  luminous  body  situated  at  a  great 
distance,  the  puprl  contracts,  whereas  if  the  eye  be  directed  to  a  near 
object  of  feeble  luminous  power,  the  pupil  dilates.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  eye  can  be  effected,  even  when  looking  through  an 
unchangeable  pin-hole  in  a  piece  of  paper;  further,  in  cases  in  which 
the  iris  is  wanting,  or  in  which  it  has  been  entirely  removed,  the  power 
of  adaptation  of  the  eye  has  remained  perfect ;  and  lastly,  in  long-sighted 
persons,  although  the  pupil  may  contract  with  great  vigor,  yet  near 
objects  are  very  indistinctly  seen. 

The  movements  of  the  iris  under  the  several  above-mentioned  con- 
ditions, seem  to  be  consentaneous^  being  primarily  regulated  according 
to  the  quantity  of  light  entering  the  eye,  which  is  relatively  more 
intense,  from  near  objects. 

The  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances  has  been 
referred,  by  some,  to  alterations  in  the  distance  between  the  optic 
centre  of  the  eye  and  the  retina,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  ocu- 
lar muscles  upon  the  eyeball.  Thus  it  was  maintained  that,  in  near 
vision,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeball  is  lengthened  by 
the  action  of  these  muscles,  according  to  some  by  the  recti,  according 
to  others  by  the  oblique  muscles.  But  to  be  efficient  in  accommodating 
the  eye  to  the  necessary  distances,  such  elongation  or  shortening  of 
the  eyeball  must  be  greater  than  can  possibly  occur  in  it.     Moreover, 
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in  cases  of  pnralysis  of  the  recti  muscles,  the  power  of  ac  com  moil  at  ion 
of  the  eye  to  distance  is  not  impuired,  anil  it  has  even  beeu  proved 
that  these  muscles  are  unable  to  produce  any  appreciable  change  in 
the  form  of  the  globe.  Nor  can  tbe  adjuslinent  of  the  eve  as  regards 
distance  be  owing  to  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles;  for  under  the 
inflaence  of  bellailonna,  not  only  iloes  the  pupil  dilate,  but  the  normal 
adaptive  power  of  the  eye  is  lessened,  although  the  oblique  musclea 
remain  unaffected,  for  the  eyes  can  still  perform  all  the  movements 
dependent  on  them. 

The  necessary  adjustment  has  also  been  attributed  to  an  elongation 
of  the  distance  between  the  retina  and  the  optic  centre,  by  a  forward 
movement  of  the  crystalline  lens  as  a  whole,  but  such  a  movement  is 
not  known  to  occur. 

This  accommodation  of  the  eye  has  also  been  ascribed  to  changes  in 
the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  cornea,  effected  by  the  ocular  muscles  ; 
and,  as  the  refractive  power  of  this  transparent  coat,  and  of  the  aque- 
ous humoi'  behind  it,  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  air,  a  very  slight 
increase  in  tbe  convexity  of  tbe  cornea  would  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole  adjusting  power  of  the  eye  for  near  objects;  but  the 
convexity  of  the  cornea  is  said  to  undergo  no  change,  being  the  same 
in  near  as  in  distant  vision.  This  and  the  preceding  explanation  are 
further  opposed  by  the  facts  of  a  case,  in  which,  although  there  was 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  and  consequently  of  all  the  ocular  muscles, 
excepting  the  superior  oblique  and  external  rectus,  the  power  of  ac- 
commodation was  unimpaired  (Von  Grafe). 

That  some  change  in  the  position  or  form  of  the  crystalline  lena  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  power  of  accommodation,  is  shown  b; 
the  fact,  that  when  this  body  is  removed,  an  operation  performed  when 
it  becomes  opaque,  constituting  the  disease  known  as  calaraot,  the 
power  of  accommodation  is  almost  wholly  lost.  It  is  now,  indeed, 
generally  admitted,  that  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different 
distances,  or  the  correction  in  it  of  distantial  aberration,  is  due  to 
changes  in  tlie  shape  of  the  lens,  and  that,  in  near  viijion,  the  convexity 
of  its  anterior  surface  becomes  much  increased,  so  that  a  forward  move- 
ment of  this  surface  ensues,  the  convexity  of  its  posterior  surface 
remaining  unchanged  (llelmholz).  If,  in  a  dark  room,  a  lighted  can- 
dle, or  any  other  luminous  body,  be  held  on  one  side  of  the  eye,  at  a 
distance  of  about  18  inches,  the  observer,  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  U>  the  light,  will  see  three  images  of  the  candle;  an  anterior  erect 
one,  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  a  viiddle,  also  erect  image, 
reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens;  and  a  poe- 
terior  inverted  one,  reflected  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  same. 
The  light  and  the  observer  should  form  an  angle  of  about  20°  with  the 
eye  examined.  The  first  two  images  arc  erect,  because  the  cornea  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  are  convex  reflecting  surfaces;  the  third 
image  is  inverted,  because  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  acta  as  a 
concave  reflector  forwards.  The  anterior  erect  image  is  the  brightest 
and  tbe  clearest  of  the  three;  the  middle  erect  image  is  tbe  largest,  the 
least  defined  and  the  least  lurninous;  the  posterior  inverted  image  is 
Uie  amallcst,  and  intermediate  in   clearness  between   the  other  two. 
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When  the  eyes  are  turned  from  a  distant  to  a  near  object,  the  anterior 
erect,  and  the  posterior  inverted  image,  undergo  no  change  of  position, 
but  the  middle  erect  and  least  luminous  image  advances  somewhat 
towards  the  anterior  erect  image;  at  the  same  time,  the  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris  undergoes  a  slight  forward  inclination,  approaching 
the  cornea.  Unless  the  change  just  mentioned  in  the  middle  image 
be  owing  to  some  other  conditions,  such  as  an  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  eyeball,  or  an  increase  in  the  convexity  of  the  cornea,  either 
with,  or  without,  a  forward  and  backward  movement  of  the  lens,  it 
must  be  produced  by  some  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  lens  itself.  No  change  in  the  position  of  the  eyeball,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  the  act  of  accommodation ;  the  cornea  presents 
no  change  in  its  convexity,  such  as  has  been  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  muscles  external  to  the  eyeball ;  any  assumed  movement  of  the 
lens,  as  a  whole,  forwards  and  backwards,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  best  observers,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens 
does  not  shift  its  position.  The  phenomena  actually  observed  can 
therefore  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  an  alteration  occurs  in 
the  convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

An  instrument  named  the  ophthalmometer  has  been  used,  to  over- 
come the  diflSculties  of  ascertaining  and  measuring  the  minute  changes 
in  the  relative  shape  and  position  of  the  two  images  of  the  flame  re- 
flected from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens,  in  the  ex- 
periment just  referred  to;  and  many  most  careful  determinations  of 
the  actual  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lens,  in  the  position  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  iris,  have  now  been  made. 
An  increased  convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  a  forward 
movement  of  this  surface,  so  that  it  approaches  the  cornea,  and  a 
necessary  increase  in  its  antero-posterior  axis,  have  thus  been  noticed. 
The  radius  of  its  anterior  surface  is  diminished,  and  its  vertex  ap- 
proaches the  cornea.  In  the  normal  eye,  the  radius  of  the  curve  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  said  to  measure  8.8  millimetres  in 
distant  vision,  and  5.9  in  near  vision  ;  in  the  former  case,  the  distance 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  3.9 ; 
in  the  latter,  3.4  millimetres.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  said 
to  undergo  but  little,  or,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  no  change 
either  in  shape  or  position.  By  some,  however,  a  slight  forward 
movement  of  the  lens  is  supposed  to  occur  in  near  vision.  During 
near  vision,  the  pupil  contracts,  whilst  the  pupillarj  margin  of  the 
iris  moves  forwards,  and  its  attached  border  or  rim  falls  backwards 
(Helmholz).  On  this  point,  however,  contrary  statements  have  been 
made ;  for  the  plane  of  the  whole  iris  is  said  by  Knapp  to  move  for- 
wards j'jth  of  an  inch ;  whilst,  according  to  Gzermak,  it  undergoes  no 
change,  remaining  perpendicular.  It  is,  moreover,  stated  that,  in 
near  vision,  the  points  of  the  ciliary  processes  recede  from  the  margin 
of  the  lens  (Becker).  In  accommodation  for  distant  vision,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pupil  dilates,  the  inner  border  of  the  iris  falls  back, 
and  the  points  of  the  ciliary  processes  are  said  to  approach  the  mar- 
gins of  the  lens. 

The  altered  shape  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  now  generally 
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admitted  to  be  the  essential  change  in  the  accommodation  of  the  eje 
for  near  vision,  is  attributed  by  Helmholz,  the  originator  of  these  re- 
searches, to  joint  muscular  and  elastic  action  ;  whilst  the  restoration 
of  the  lens  to  its  shape  when  at  rest,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  elasticity 
alone.  According  to  him,  the  lens,  when  at  rest  within  the  eyeball, 
is  subjected  to  the  tension  of  an  elastic  zone  connected  with  its  mar- 
gin, which  maintains  its  anterior  surface  somewhat  more  flattened 
than  it  would  be  if  not  so  acted  upon ;  the  elastic  zone  here  spoken 
of,  seems  to  coincide  with  the  so-called  highly  elastic  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  lens.  When,  however,  the  eye  is  turned  to  a  near  object, 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  supposed  to  contract,  to  draw  forward  the  choroid 
coat,  and,  with  it,  the  hinder  margin  of  the  elastic  zone,  which  is  thus 
relaxed,  and  so  its  effect  in  flattening  the  lens  is  counteracted,  and 
the  lens,  by  its  own  elasticity,  becomes  more  convex  in  front.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  therefore,  the  active  agent  in  near  accommoda- 
tion is  the  ciliary  muscle^  which  sets  free  the  elasticity  of  the  lens ;  and 
the  feeling  of  effort  experienced  in  such  adjustment  must  be  chiefly 
due  to  the  action  of  that  muscle;  whilst  distant  accommodation  in- 
volves only  the  employment  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  lens. 

Though  the  explanations  of  Helmholz  are  generally  accepted,  it  is 
maintained  by  some,  that,  in  near  vision,  the  lens  undergoes  an  altera- 
tion both  in  shape  and  position,  through  the  influence  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  or  of  some  simultaneous  pressure,  exercised  by  the  iris  also, 
upon  the  margin  of  the  lens.  By  this  pressure,  the  substance  of  the 
lens  is  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  the  degree  of  tension  necessary  to 
increase  its  convexity ;  whilst,  in  distant  vision,  the  muscular  parts 
are  supposed  to  relax,  and  the  lens,  by  its  own  elasticity,  to  xecover 
its  flatter  form  (H.  Miiller  and  Cramer).  The  swift  ferward  move- 
ment of  the  lens  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  ciliary  muscle  drawing 
forward  the  choroid  coat,  which  acts  on  the  vitreous  humor,  and  this, 
in  its  turn,  on  the  lens.  Lastly,  an  opinion  recently  entertained,  is, 
that  the  eye  is  at  rest  only  when  objects  situated  at  medium  distances 
arc  looked  at,  and,  that,  in  the  production  of  the  changes  in  the  eye- 
ball necessary  for  near  vision,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris  contract, 
whilst  the  radial  fibres  contract  when  distant  objects  are  viewed  (Lang- 
enbeck,  Henke).  If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  the  sense  of  fatigue,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  always 
attends  near  vision,  immediately  disappears  on  directing  the  eyes  to 
distant  objects.  Moreover,  on  opening  the  eyes  after  they  have  been 
closed  for  any  length  of  time,  distant  objects  are  those  most  clearly 
perceived. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  changes  in  the  lens,  by  which  the  necessary  adjustment  is 
effected,  they  are  accomplished  chiefly^  as  is  now  generally  supposed, 
by  the  agency  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  or  so-called  tensor  of 
the  choroid,  with  which  the  iris  may  in  some  way  co-operate*  The 
movements  themselves,  though  instigated  by  the  will,  and  assisted  by 
sensation,  are  automatic.  As  is  well  known,  atropine,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  atropa  belladonna,  or  d€?adly  nightshade,  whether  locally 
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applied,  or  taken  internally,  dilates  the  pupil ;  but  it  also  destroys  the 
power  of  aceommodation  of  the  eye  to  distances,  distinct  near  vision 
being  rendered  impossible.  The  extract  of  the  Calabar  bean,  on  the 
other  hand,  contracts  the  pupil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of 
distinct  distant  vision  is  diminished,  whilst  that  of  near  vision  is  in- 
creased ;  the  power  of  accommodation  is  not,  however,  entirely  para- 
lyzed. The  visible  effects  of  these  substances  are  upon  the  iris ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  limited  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  that 
structure,  so  that  the  changes  in  the  accommodating  power  of  the  eye 
produced  by  them,  must  not  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  dilatation  or 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  There  probably  occur  simultaneous  effects 
on  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  conjoint  results  being,  not  only  a  change  in 
the  size  of  the  pupil,  but  also  in  the  form  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
Opium  is  another  medicine  which  contracts  the  pupil,  but  its  effects  on 
vision  do  not  appear  to  have  been  accurately  studied.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  dilates  the  pupil  widely,  the  circular  rim  almost  disappearing. 

It  is  not  yet  understood  how  these  medicinal  agents  affect  the  pupil. 
Atropine,  for  example,  may  cause  dilatation,  either  by  paralyzing  the 
oculo-motor  nerve,  or  its  nervous  centre,  which  might  be  termed  passive 
dilatation,  or  by  stimulating  the  sympathetic  nerve  or  nervous  centre, 
constituting  an  active  form  of  dilatation,  or  in  both  ways  simultane- 
ously. But  atropine  is  found  to  influence  the  state  of  the  pupil,  after 
division  of  both  the  above-named  nerves,  and  even  after  excision  of 
the  eyeball.  It  is  possible  that  these  agents  affect  the  pupil  only  in- 
directly, by  their  blunting,  or  exalting,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina, 
and  so  causing,  in  the  former  case,  dilatation,  in  the  latter,  contrac- 
tion, of  the  pupil. 

The  accommodation  of  the  eye  in  viewing  near  objects,  is  known  as 
positive  accommodation,  that  in  looking  at  distant  objects,  as  negative 
accommodation.  The  act  of  accommodation  is  effected  more  rapidly,  when 
the  eye  is  turned  from  a  near  to  a  distant  object,  than  when  it  is  directed 
from  a  distant  to  a  near  one.  The  time  required  is  probably  modified  by 
age,  practice,  and  other  circumstances  ;  in  old  age,  for  example,  more 
time  is  occupied  in  accommodating  the  eye  for  near  objects,  than  in  child- 
hood. The  accommodation,  when  the  eye  is  turned  from  an  object  at  60 
feet  distance,  to  one  at  4^  inches,  is  said  to  take  place  in  ^^Qths  of  a  second ; 
whereas  only  y'^^ths  of  a  second  elapse  in  changing  the  accommodation 
from  4^  inches  to  60  feet  (Vierordt).  It  would  seem,  however,  that, 
in  the  case  of  short  distances,  the  time  necessary  is  relatively  much 
greater ;  for  according  to  other  observations^  the  accommodation  from 
17  inches  to  4^  inches,  requires  as  long  as  2  seconds:  that  from  4|  to 
17  inches,  1  Jth  of  a  second  (Aby).  Between  a  distance  of  200  feet 
and  the  horizon,  all  objects  are  seen  equally  clearly  without  change  of 
accommodation ;  but  at  nearer  distances,  the  necessity  for  exact  ac- 
commodation increases,  and,  in  very  near  vision,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, one  object  only  in  the  so-called  line  of  accommodation  (Gzermak), 
being  clearly  visible  at  the  same  time. 

The  range  of  healthy  vision,  or  the  sight  of  hemitropic  eyes  (Don- 
ders),  is  limited  by  two  points,  named  the  far  pointy  or  point  of  rest^ 
and  the  near  point;  the  ordinary  limits  of  near  vision,  or  close  focal 
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adjustment,  and  of  distant  vision,  are  said  to  be  from  about  five  incbes 
to  indefinite  distances,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The 
ordinary  focal  distance  for  easy,  clear  vision,  as  in  reading,  is  about 
eight  inches.  But  the  proximity  of  the  near  point  is  greater  in  early 
life,  and  afterwards  progressively  diminishes.  Thus,  at  the  10th  year, 
it  is  only  2 J  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  cornea;  at  each  succeeding  de- 
cennial period,  its  distance  is  3|,  4^,  6f ,  12  and  24,  till  at  the  lOth 
year,  its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  cornea  is  144  inches  (Fellen- 
berg).  The  far  point  may  be  said  to  have  no  limits.  Under  the  ac- 
tion of  atropine,  the  near  point  recedes,  and  gradually  reaches  the  far 
point.  The  Calabar  bean  lessens  the  distance  of  the  far  point,  and 
frequently  also  that  of  the  near  point. 

In  certain  persons,  the  natural  range  of  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  dis- 
tance is  defective,  and  exceedingly  limited,  so  that  they  are  unable  to 
see  objects  except  at  certain  distances.  Such  persons  are  either  short 
or  long-sighted.  In  long  sight,  objects  are  only  seen  distinctly  when 
at  a  distance  from  the  eye ;  near  objects,  if  small,  ate  either  invisible, 
or  else  only  confused  images  of  them  are  perceptible.  In  short  sight, 
on  the  other  hand,  objects  at  a  moderate  distance  are  invisible  or  in- 
distinct, the  power  of  distinct  vision  being  limited  to  objects  brought 
very  close  to  the  eye ;  at  the  same  time,  a  short-sighted  person  sees 
small  and  near  objects  very  distinctly,  better  illuminated,  and  under 
larger  visual  angles,  and  therefore  larger  and  brighter,  than  other 
persons. 

These  abnormal  conditions  of  vision  arise  from  a  certain  fnndi^ 
mental  excess  or  defect  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye.  In  long 
sight,  for  example,  the  cornea  is  flatter  than  usual,  and  the  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter,  or  optic  axis,  of  the  eye  is  said  to  be  lengthened ;  the 
rays  of  light  do  not  undergo  sufficient  refraction,  but,  instead,  con- 
verge to  a  focus  behind  the  retina;  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses,  the 
convergence  of  the  rays  is  increased,  and  they  are  brought  to  a  focus 
upon  the  retina.  In  short  sight,  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  is  too 
great,  so  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  an  object,  instead  of  being 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  intersect  each  other  at  a  point  tii 
front  of  that  membrane ;  the  an tero- posterior  diameter  of  the  eye  is 
also  probably  shortened ;  this  defect  is  corrected  by  wearing  concave 
spectacles,  which  cause  divergence  of  the  rays.  So  that  the  overcon- 
vergent  effect  is  counteracted,  and  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus 
upon  the  retina.  It  is  probable  that  not  only  the  curvature  of  the 
cornea,  but  that  of  the  lens  also,  is  peculiar,  both  in  long  and  short 
sight.  In  both  conditions,  not  only  are  the  images  thrown  on  the 
retina  indistinct,  but  luminous  circles  of  dissipation  are  formed  upon 
it.  Short-sighted  eyes  often  improve  by  age,  the  cornea  being  said 
then  to  become  flatter,  owing  to  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the 
fluids  of  the  eyes.  Normal  eyes,  from  the  same  cause,  may  become 
long-sighted  in  old  age. 

To  determine  with  accuracy  the  focal  distance  of  the  eyes,  various 
instruments,  named  optometers,  h^ve  been  invented. '  A  simple  plan, 
devised  by  Scheiner,  is  to  make  two  holes  with  a  needle  in  a  card,  the 
distance  between  which  must  be  less  than  that  between  the  two  pupils. 
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On  now  looking  at  a  perpendicular  line,  through  these  holes,  the  line 
appears  double  if  the  eyes  be  too  close  to  it,  but  single  at  the  distance 
of  perfect  or  normal  vision,  which  distance  is  thus  ascertained  for  any 
particular  eyes.  It  is  desirable  in  the  selection  of  glasses,  not  to 
over-correct  the  natural  defect,  for  this  would  fatigue  and  weaken  the 
eyes  still  more.  The  eyeglass,  or  spectacles,  should  merely  render 
objects  distinct,  but  not  magnify  or  diminish  them.  Concave  glasses 
are  numbered  according  to  the  distance  of  their  virtual  focus  from 
them.  By  multiplying  the  normal  distance  of  near  vision,  say  10 
inches,  by  the  distance  of  clear  vision  in  the  short-sighted  person,  say 
4  inches,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  difference  between  those  two 
factors,  the  number  of  the  concave  glass  required  is  found  ;  thus, 
10x4h-6=6.6;  ».  «.,  about  No.  7  glass.  The  same  rule  obtains  in 
the  choice  of  convex  glasses  for  long-sighted  people.  In  the  normal 
eye,  concave  glasses  diminish  the  size  of  objects  looked  at  through 
them,  because  they  diminish  the  actual  size  of  the  retinal  image.  On 
the  other  hand,  convex  glasses,  or  lenses,  including  both  simple  and 
compound  microscopes,  increase  the  apparent  size  of  objects,  by  en- 
larging their  images  on  the  retina ;  they,  in  fact,  enable  the  eye  to 
see  such  objects  under  large  angles,  or  as  if  they  were  very  closely 
approximated  to  the  eye.  The  necessary  dilution  of  the  light,  in  this 
process,  is  met  by  various  contrivances  for  powerful  artificial  illumi- 
nation. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  %hort  and  long  sight,  or  so- 
called  myopia  and  presbyopia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  near  and  far 
sight,  or  true  myopia  and  presbyopia,  on  the  other.  The  former 
states  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  on  individual  peculiarities  in  the  shape 
of  the  eyeball  or  its  parts ;  for,  besides  normally-constructed  eyes, 
there  are  eyes,  the  natural  foci  of  which  lie  either  in  front  of  the 
retina,  helping  the  eye  in  near  vision,  or  behind  the  retina,  adapting 
it  for  distant  vision.  The  causes  may  be  a  greater  or  less  prominence 
of  the  cornea,  a  shorter  or  longer  optic  axis,  and  a  greater  or  less 
curvature  of  the  lens.  Near  sight  and  far  sight  depend  on  defects  in 
the  power  of  accommodation  of  the  eye ;  as,  for  example,  on  loss  of 
power  in  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris,  or  on  diminution  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  lens  or  its  suspensory  ligament,  both  of  which  conditions  are 
found  in  advancing  age.  In  short  sight,  the  point  of  nearest  vision 
may  be  even  as  close  as  two  inches  to  the  eye ;  but  in  near  sight,  or 
true  myopia,  the  near  point  may  be  12,  30,  or  even  more  inches  from 
the  eye.  The  term  hypermetropia  has  been  used  to  designate  the  con- 
dition of  long  sight,  sometimes  named  presbyopia,  which  latter  term 
is  then  restricted  to  the  impairment  of  vision,  as  regards  near  objects, 
which  comes  on  after  a  certain  period  of  life,  and  which  is  due  to  a 
diminution  in  the  range  of  the  power  of  accommodation  (Donders.) 

In  many  individuals,  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  eyes  are  different, 
a  fact  which  escapes  attention,  unless  the  difference  be  very  marked. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  short-sighted  eyes  are  still  achromatic^ 
objects  seen  indistinctly  by  them  being  without  colored  fringes.  Ac- 
cording to  Ehrenberg,  the  absolute  limits  of  vision  are  in  no  way  de- 
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3enclent  on  the  focal  distance  of  the  eyes,  and  in  individaals  possess- 
ng  ordinary  visual  powers,  present  but  slight  differences. 

In  some  persons,  the  refractive  power  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
Deridians  of  the  eye  is  unequal.  This  condition,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon, is  known  as  astigmatism.  It  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  degree 
3f  convexity  of  the  cornea  or  crystalline  lens,  or  of  both  these  parts, 
in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  so  that  corresponding  rays 
passing  into  the  eye,  instead  of  converging  to  one  identical  point, 
meet  at  two  different  foci.  By  means  of  cylindrical  glasses,  this  im- 
9erfection  can  be  corrected. 

The  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupily  which  result  from  varia- 
tions of  light,  are  purely  reflex  phenomena.  The  sensory  fibres  of  the 
ris,  as  well  as  its  vasi-motor  fibres,  are  derived  from  the  fifth  cranial 
lerve ;  irritation  of  either  the  first  or  second  divisions  of  this  nerve, 
causes  the  pupil  to  contract  on  the  same  side. 

The  direct  effects  of  heat  and  light  on  the  iris,  in  dead  animals, 
aave  been  noticed  by  Brown-S^quard.  If  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  or 
3ther  animal,  be  subjected,  shortly  after  death,  to  a  sudden  elevation 
Df  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°,  the  pupil,  if  previously  contracted, 
lilates,  or,  if  dilated,  it  contracts  ;  these  effects  are  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  acts  more  powerfully  on  those  muscular  fibres 
ivhich  had  previously  been  at  rest.  Light  causes  contraction  of  the 
pupil  in  Mammalia  and  Birds,  for  a  short  time  after  death ;  but  in 
^Is  and  frogs,  the  iris  may  be  so  excited  even  sixteen  days  after ! 
JTellow  light  seems  to  act  the  most  powerfully.  This  sort  of  contrac- 
tion can  be  induced  after  removal  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball, 
10  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  reflex  action. 

During  life,  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  diminishes  with  increasing 
ight,  the  amount  of  contraction  being  proportionate  to  the  strength 
md  duration  of  the  luminous  impression.  A  direct  light  acts  more 
powerfully  than  a  slanting  light,  the  sides  of  the  retina  being  appa- 
rently less  excitable.  When  the  two  pupils  are  under  the  influence 
)f  different  degrees  of  light,  they  are  still  usually  of  equal  sise,  unless 
the  difference  of  luminosity  be  very  great.  If  one  eye  only  be  acted 
upon  by  light,  both  pupils  contract,  the  one  not  exposed  to  the  stimu- 
us  rather  less  than  the  other.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place 
nore  rapidly  than  dilatation;  and  it  has  further  been  noticed  that  the 
novements  of  the  iris  are  quicker  than  those  of  other  parts  composed 
)f  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  Excessive  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is 
lamed  mydriasis^  and  excessive  contraction,  myosis. 

The  chief  object  of  these  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil,  is  to  regu- 
ate  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye,  and  to  protect  it  against 
too  dazzling  luminous  rays;  they  also,  in  this  way,  determine  the 
brightness  of  the  retinal  images,  which  become  brighter  as  the  pupil  di- 
lates, though  they  may  be  then  less  defined  or  distinct. 

As  already  mentioned,  during  near  vision  a  consentaneous  contrac- 
:ion  of  the  pupil  occurs.  It  has  been  noticed,  indeed,  that  the  pupils 
ilso  contract  when  the  eyes  are  made  to  converge,  and,  as  this  con- 
ircrgence  always  accompanies  the  act  of  looking  at  near  objects  after 
listant  ones,  this  likewise  aids  in  inducing  the  contraction  of  the  pupils 
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necessary  for  near  vision.  It  is  through  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  which 
supplies  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  internal  recti  muscles, 
that  this  consentaneous  narrowing  of  the  pupil  is  excited.  But  the 
one  movement  is  independent  of  the  other,  because  the  contraction  of 
the  iris,  and  the  accommodation  movements,  occur  equally  well,  when 
one  eye  only  is  used;  and,  by  some  persons,  the  eye  can  be  accom- 
modated without  any  change  in  the  degree  of  convergence.  Lastly, 
certain  cases  have  oeen  recorded  in  which  the  movements  of  the  iris 
were,  in  some  manner,  perhaps  indirectly,  under  the  control  of  the 
will. 

The  movements  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  like  those  of  the  iris,  with 
which  they  appear  to  be  consentaneous,  are  usually  involuntary;  they 
are  probably,  however,  sometimes  independent  of  each  other.  The 
nerves  which  regulate  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscles  are  supposed 
to  be  branches  of  the  third  pair,  but  this  is  uncertain.  In  some  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  ciliary  muscle  has  exhibited  an  apparent  subjection 
to  the  control  of  the  will. 

The  nervous  centres  concerned,  are  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  the  afferent  nerves  are  the  optic  nerves ;  and  the  effer- 
ent nerves  are  the  third  cranial,  and  the  sympathetic.  The  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  is  regulated  by  nervous  influence,  conveyed  from  the  spinal 
cord,  through  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  supply 
the  radiating  fibres,  division  of  that  nerve  in  the  neck  being  followed 
by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  its  irritation  by  dilatation.  The  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  is  governed  by  the  circular  fibres,  and  is  regulated 
through  the  third  cranial  nerve  alone.  Irritation  of  the  latter  nerve 
causes  narrowing,  whilst  its  division  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  The  diameter  of  the  pupil  at  any  particular  moment,  however, 
depends  on  certain  combinations  of  action  of  its  radial  and  circular 
fibres.  Its  state  of  complete  repose,  or  quiescent  condition,  as,  for 
example,  when  no  light  is  present,  or  the  optic  nerves  are  diseased  or 
inactive,  is  that  of  moderate  dilatation.  After  division  of  the  optic 
nerve,  in  an  experiment,  the  same  result  is  noticed;  if  then,  the  third 
cranial,  or  oculo-motor  nerve,  which  supplies  the  circular  fibres,  be 
divided,  the  pupil  does  not  widen ;  but  if  the  sympathetic,  which  sup- 
plies the  radial  fibres,  be  now  cut,  the  pupil  slightly  contracts.  From 
this  it  would  seem,  that  in  moderate  contraction,  only  the  radial  fibres 
are  really  active. 

Of  the  different  portions  of  the  retina^  the  fovea  centralis,  which  is 
situated  in  the  line  of  direct  vision,  is  the  part  most  sensitive  to  light, 
and  is  the  seat  or  area  of  distinct  vision^  both  as  regards  form  and 
color.  At  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  optic  colliculis, 
or  optic  eminence,  which  is  not  in  the  line  of  most  perfect  vision,  the 
retina  is  incapable  of  receiving  distinct  visual  impressions.  It  has  in- 
deed been  named  the  blind  spot.     If  two  small  dots  be  made  upon  a 


piece  of  paper,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  optic  axis 
of  the  right  eye  be  directed  vertically  upon  the  left-hand  dot,  whilst 
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pendent  on  the  focal  distance  of  the  eyes,  and  in  individuals  possess- 
ing ordinary  visual  powers,  present  but  slight  differences. 

In  some  persons,  the  refractive  power  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
meridians  of  the  eye  is  unequal.  This  condition,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon, is  known  as  a%tigmati9m.  It  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  degree 
of  convexity  of  the  cornea  or  crystalline  lens,  or  of  both  these  parts, 
in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  so  that  corresponding  rays 
passing  into  the  eye,  instead  of  converging  to  one  identical  point, 
meet  at  two  different  foci.  By  means  of  cylindrical  glasses,  this  im- 
perfection can  be  corrected. 

The  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  result  from  varia- 
tions of  light,  are  purely  reflex  phenomena.  The  sensory  fibres  of  the 
iris,  as  well  as  its  vasi-motor  fibres,  are  derived  from  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve ;  irritation  of  either  the  first  or  second  divisions  of  this  nerve, 
causes  the  pupil  to  contract  on  the  same  side. 

The  direct  effects  of  heat  and  light  on  the  iris,  in  dead  animals, 
have  been  noticed  by  Brown-S^quard.  If  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  or 
other  animal,  be  subjected,  shortly  after  death,  to  a  sudden  elevation 
of  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°,  the  pupil,  if  previously  contracted, 
dilates,  or,  if  dilated,  it  contracts  ;  these  effects  are  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  acts  more  powerfully  on  those  muscular  fibres 
which  had  previously  been  at  rest.  Light  causes  contraction  of  the 
pupil  in  Mammalia  and  Birds,  for  a  short  time  after  death ;  but  in 
eels  and  frogs,  the  iris  may  be  so  excited  even  sixteen  days  after ! 
Yellow  light  seems  to  act  the  most  powerfully.  This  sort  of  contrac- 
tion can  be  induced  after  removal  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  reflex  action. 

During  life,  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  diminishes  with  increasing 
light,  the  amount  of  contraction  being  proportionate  to  the  strength 
and  duration  of  the  luminous  impression.  A  direct  light  acts  more 
powerfully  than  a  slanting  light,  the  sides  of  the  retina  being  appa- 
rently less  excitable.  When  the  two  pupils  are  under  the  influence 
of  different  degrees  of  light,  they  are  still  usually  of  equal  size,  unless 
the  difference  of  luminosity  be  very  great.  If  one  eye  only  be  acted 
upon  by  light,  both  pupils  contract,  the  one  not  exposed  to  the  stimu- 
lus rather  less  than  the  other.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place 
more  rapidly  than  dilatation;  and  it  has  further  been  noticed  that  the 
movements  of  the  iris  are  quicker  than  those  of  other  parts  composed 
of  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  Excessive  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is 
named  mydriasis,  and  excessive  contraction,  myosis. 

The  chief  object  of  these  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil,  is  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye,  and  to  protect  it  against 
too  dazzling  luminous  rays;  they  also,  in  this  way,  determine  the 
brightness  of  the  retinal  images,  which  become  brighter  as  the  pupil  di- 
lates, though  they  may  be  then  less  defined  or  distinct. 

As  already  mentioned,  during  near  vision  a  consentaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  occurs.  It  has  been  noticed,  indeed,  that  the  pupils 
also  contract  when  the  eyes  are  made  to  converge,  and,  as  this  con- 
vergence always  accompanies  the  act  of  looking  at  near  objects  after 
distant  ones,  this  likewise  aids  in  inducing  the  contraction  of  the  pupils 
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necessary  for  near  vision.  It  is  through  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  which 
supplies  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  internal  recti  muscles, 
that  this  consentaneous  narrowing  of  the  pupil  is  excited.  But  the 
one  movement  is  independent  of  the  other,  because  the  contraction  of 
the  iris,  and  the  accommodation  movements,  occur  equally  well,  when 
one  eye  only  is  used ;  and,  by  some  persons,  the  eye  can  be  accom- 
modated without  a^y  change  in  the  degree  of  convergence.  Lastly, 
certain  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  movements  of  the  iris 
were,  in  some  manner,  perhaps  indirectly,  under  the  control  of  the 
will. 

The  movements  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  like  those  of  the  iris,  with 
which  they  appear  to  be  consentaneous,  are  usually  involuntary ;  they 
are  probably,  however,  sometimes  independent  of  each  other.  The 
nerves  which  regulate  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscles  are  supposed 
to  be  branches  of  the  third  pair,  but  this  is  uncertain.  In  some  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  ciliary  muscle  has  exhibited  an  apparent  subjection 
to  the  control  of  the  will. 

The  nervous  centres  concerned,  are  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina;  the  afferent  nerves  are  the  optic  nerves;  and  the  effer- 
ent nerves  are  the  third  cranial,  and  the  sympathetic.  The  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  is  regulated  by  nervous  influence,  conveyed  from  the  spinal 
cord,  through  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  supply 
the  radiating  fibres,  division  of  that  nerve  in  the  neck  being  followed 
by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  its  irritation  by  dilatation.  The  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  is  governed  by  the  circular  fibres,  and  is  regulated 
through  the  third  cranial  nerve  alone.  Irritation  of  the  latter  nerve 
causes  narrowing,  whilst  its  division  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  The  diameter  of  the  pupil  at  any  particular  moment,  however, 
depends  on  certain  combinations  of  action  of  its  radial  and  circular 
fibres.  Its  state  of  complete  repose,  or  quiescent  condition,  as,  for 
example,  w^hen  no  light  is  present,  or  the  optic  nerves  are  diseased  or 
inactive,  is  that  of  moderate  dilatation.  After  division  of  the  optic 
nerve,  in  an  experiment,  the  same  result  is  noticed;  if  then,  the  third 
cranial,  or  oculo-motor  nerve,  which  supplies  the  circular  fibres,  be 
divided,  the  pupil  does  not  widen;  but  if  the  sympathetic,  which  sup- 
plies the  radial  fibres,  be  now  cut,  the  pupil  slightly  contracts.  From 
this  it  would  seem,  that  in  moderate  contraction,  only  the  radial  fibres 
are  really  active. 

Of  the  different  portions  of  the  retifia^  the  fovea  centralis,  which  is 
situated  in  the  line  of  direct  vision,  is  the  part  most  sensitive  to  light, 
and  is  the  seat  or  area  of  distinct  vision^  both  as  regards  form  and 
color.  At  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  optic  colliculis, 
or  optic  eminence,  which  is  not  in  the  line  of  most  perfect  vision,  the 
retina  is  incapable  of  receiving  distinct  visual  impressions.  It  has  in- 
deed been  named  the  blind  %pot.     If  two  small  dots  be  made  upon  a 


piece  of  paper,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  optic  axis 
of  the  right  eye  be  directed  vertically  upon  the  left-hand  dot,  whilst 
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the  left  eye  is  closed,  it  will  be  found,  that  when  the  paper  is  held 
about  four  times  as  far  from  the  eye  as  the  dots  are  from  each  other, 
the  right-hand  dot  will  be  no  longer  visible,  for  its  image  falls  upon 
the  optic  eminence.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  image  of  an  ob- 
ject is  made,  by  artificial  means,  to  fall  simultaneously  upon  both  optic 
eminences,  no  visual  impressions  are  excited  by  it.  Since  this  portion 
of  the  retina,  which  is  thus  deficient  in  sensibility  to  light,  consists 
only  of  the  diverging  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  all  the  other  elements 
of  the  retina  being  absent,  whilst  that  portion  of  the  retina  most  sen- 
sitive to  light,  viz.,  the  fovea  centralis,  is  destitute  of  all  the  retinal 
elements,  except  the  cones  and  gray  ganglionic  nerve  vesicles,  it  would 
seem  that  the  optic  nerve  fibres  are  excited  only  by  the  changes  in- 
duced by  luminous  rays  in  some  other  retinal  structures,  and  are  them- 
selves only  indirectly  excitable  by  light.  The  rods  and  cones  alone 
appear  to  be  the  proper  recipient  organs.  The  yellow  spot,  the  part 
most  sensitive  to  light,  contains  closely- packed  cones  and  ganglionic 
cells,  but  is  destitute  of  nerve  fibres ;  whilst  at  the  sides  and  anterior 
parts  of  the  retina,  the  rods  become  less  numerous,  and  the  sensibility 
to  light  is  diminished.  Moreover,  exposure  of  the  optic  nerve  itself 
to  the  strongest  light,  gives  rise  to  no  luminous  sensations,  and  excites 
no  reflex  contractions  of  the  iris ;  besides  this,  in  the  eyes  of  insects, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  the  rods  and  cones  only  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light,  the  optic  nerve  fibres  being  covered  by  pigment. 
The  rods  and  cones,  or  perhaps  even  their  outer  and  more  highly  re- 
fractive segments  only,  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  parts  which 
receive  the  undulatory  movements  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  and 
modify,  or  translate  them,  into  nervous  energy  or  force,  which  then 
manifests  itself,  by  propagation  along  certain  of  the  radial  nuclear 
fibres  to  the  ganglionic  nerve  cells,  thence  to  the  plexiform  fibres  of 
the  retina,  through  these  to  the  optic  nerves  and  tracts,  and  finally  to 
the  optic  sensorial  centres. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  whilst  the  parallel  cochlear  elements, 
the  rods  of  Corti,  receive  the  sonorous  impulses  at  right  angles  to 
their  own  direction,  the  parallel  retinal  elements,  the  rods  and  cones, 
receive  the  luminous  rays  in  lines  corresponding  with  their  own  direc- 
tion. This  difference  may  be  connected  with  the  condition,  already 
adverted  to,  viz.,  that  the  supposed  movements  of  the  luminiferous 
ether  are  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  imaginary  lines  called 
rays,  whilst,  as  is  well  known,  the  movements  which  produce  sound, 
take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  sonorous  rays.  In  both  the  ear  and 
the  eye,  therefore,  the  microscopic  recipient  organs,  connected  with 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  are  so  arranged,  that  their  proper 
exciting  motions  do  not  pass  inoperatively  between  them,  but  agitate 
them  transversely. 

In  the  retina  of  Man  and  of  the  Yertebrata,  all  the  light  must 
pass  through  the  nerve-fibres,  ganglionic  cells,  and  bloodvessels,  and 
also  through  the  granular  layer,  before  it  reaches  the  rods  and  cones, 
or  true  excitable  elements.  The  existence  of  these  last-named  struc- 
tures appears  indispensable  to  distinct  vision ;  their  outer  free  ends 
form  a  mosaic  surface,  on  which  local  points  of  light  fall  evenly,  and 
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thus  excite  the  sensation  of  a  uniform*  visual  field,  having  definite 
points  of  locality^  which  would  be  impossible  if  the  light  directly 
stimulated  the  plexiform  nerve-fibres ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  same  fibre 
would  receive  numerous  luminous  impressions  along  successive  points 
of  its  course,  and  so  would  be  excited,  without  an  exact  localization 
of  the  sensory  impressions.  The  position  of  the  rods  and  cones  per- 
pendicularly, or  nearly  so,  to  the  retinal  surface,  evidently  adapts 
them  for  the  distinct  reception  of  local  points  of  light,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  linearly-expanded  optic  fibres  are  ill 
suited.  Beyond  the  rods  and  cones,  is  placed  the  dark  choroid  coat, 
the  pigment  of  which  is  supposed  incessantly  to  absorb  the  light  which 
passes  through,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion  from  successive  impressions. 
In  Albinos,  in  whom  this  black  pigment  is  wanting,  vision,  is  imper- 
fect, especially  in  strong  lights,  which  may  even  cause  pain. 

[Professor  Draper,*  of  New  York  city,  has  recently  revived  and  de- 
veloped the  theory  held  by  some  early  optical  writers,  but  long  since 
abandoned,  that  the  black  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat  is  the  receiving 
screen  for  the  image.  His  arguments,  based  upon  optical  and  anatom- 
ical grounds,  are  well  founded,  and  apparently  unanswerable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  retina,  during  life,  is  a  perfectly  transparent  medium, 
and  therefore  as  incapable  of  receiving  an  image  as  is  a  sheet  of  trans- 
parent glass  or  the  atmosphere  itself.  But  the  black  pigment,  by 
completely  absorbing  the  rays,  not  only  prevents  indistinctness,  by 
preventing  reflection,  but  also  converts  the  rays  into  heat.  It  is  well 
known  that  an  essential  condition  of  perfect  vision  requires  that  im- 
ages should  form  on  a  mathematical  superficies,  and  not  in  the  midst 
of  a  transparent  medium;  a  condition  supplied  by  the  black  pigment 
and  not  by  the  retina.  ' 

By  considering  the  retina  in  radial  section,  as  recommended  by  H. 
Mttller,  it  appears  that  the  four  strata  composing  it — 1st,  Jacob's  layer 
of  rods  and  cones;  2d,  The  granular  layer;  3d,  The  vesicular  layer; 
4th,  The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve — are  really  connected  in  such  a  way 
that,  passing  in  a  radial  direction,  as  respects  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
these  different  elements  are  successively  combined  to  constitute  the 
"radiated  fibre  system."  That  is,  from  each  of  the  proper  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve,  going  from  within  outwards,  passes  a  thread-like 
body,  including,  successively,  ti  vesicle,  a  granule,  a  cone,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  rod;  keeping  up,  in  this  way,  through  the  thickness  of  the 
retina,  a  continuous  nervous  communication  from  the  extremity  of  the 
rod  to  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  so  that  the  true  termination  of 
each  fibre  is  therefore  a  rod.  According  to  Miiller  and  Kolliker,  the 
rods  and  cones  of  Jacob's  membrane  are  the  true  percipients  of  light, 
communicating  their  condition  to  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  by 
means  of  the  connection  which  they  thus  maintain  with  it ;  or,  per- 
haps, as  stated  by  Dr.  Draper,  "the  rods  and  cones  are  conductors  of 
the  luminous  impression  to  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina,  which  consti- 
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taUi  »  g^n^ion  esipfthle  of  pcrceinng  I^^  nul  tie  fbrcs  of  Ae  opdc 
nerre  m^^elj  eommnnieate  cheae  impreasiofis  ti>  tfie  fiessoriimi.^ 

Aecording  to  either  rlaKripdofv,  the  eadential  pooit  mafn tamed  by 
I>r»per  u<4,  that  the  sentient  or  reecivini^  part  of  the  retmrn,  a  the  pos- 
terior; that  which  i.^  in  eontaet  with  the  hiaefc  figmeut  or  reeeiTOi^ 
§freen^  whence  the  impre^Mion  is  taken.  In  aeeoniaikee  with  this  ex- 
planacion,  the  .%ame  thing  oceors^  though  with  infiAitelj  OMre  deiieacj*^ 
in  the  eye,  ha  when  we  pa.«M  the  tip  of  the  finger  orer  the  8«rfae«»  of 
bodies,  and  recognize  on  them  warm  and  cold  spaeea.  ^The  dob- 
fthapfrd  particle)^  of  Jacob's  membrane^  are  tmij  tactile  organa,  which 
commnnicate  to  the  ftnrface  of  the  retina  the  cooditions  of  tempermtmre 
of  the  black  pigment/'  This  ia  confirmed  br  the  fact  that,  at  the 
point  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eje,  and  where  oolj  the  fihroos 
elements  of  the  retina  are  present,  there  i»  no  rision. 

Moreover,  according  to  Dr.  Draper,  ^If  no  other  argument  was  aii- 
dnced  for  departing  from  the  opinion  n^nallj  expressed,  which  attrib* 
tite»  thi.4  function  to  the  retina,  the  thickness  of  that  stmetiire  woold 
be  jinfficient ;  imager  can  onlj  form  with  precision  or  sharpness  apoa 
an  abrnpt  ftorface.  And  since  it  is  now  indispatablj  ascertained  that 
both  the  chemical  effect  and  heating  effect  of  the  rajs  of  light  depend 
on  their  ab^rption.  thofie  effects  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  abi^orption  is  taking  place,  we  are  justified  in  ia- 
ferring  that,  since  the  eye  is  sensible  to  rajs  of  so  low  a  degree  of 
inteniiitj,  and  to  each  of  the  colored  ones  eqoallj,  its  screen  of  recep- 
tion must  not  only  he  a  ATiperficies,  bot  likewise  a  black  one.  Sach  m 
sarface  the  black  pigment  is.  In  the  case  of  Albinos,  and  animals  in 
which  the  black  pigment  is  imperfectlj  developed,  the  receiving  sur- 
face or  screen  is  still  the  interior  of  the  choroid.  Under  such  circona- 
stanccs  vision  must  l>e  indiiitioct.** 

It  accords  also  with  facts  in  the  diffose  sensibilitj  of  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  to  light,  and  in  the  stmctore  of  the  ocelli, 
^*  to  consider  that  the  primarj  effect  of  rajs  of  light  upon  the  black 
pigment  is  to  raine  its  temperature,  and  this  to  a  degree  in  relation  to 
their  intennitj  and  intrinsic  color;  light  which  is  of  a  jellow  tint  ex- 
citing moMt  energetic  action,  and  rajs  corresponding  to  the  extreme 
red  and  the  extreme  violet  the  feeblest.  The  varied  images  of  extetaal 
-objects  which  are  thus  painted  upon  the  black  pigment,  raise  its  tern- 

Iierature  in  becoming  extinguished,  and  that  in  the  order  of  their  bril- 
iancj  and  color;  the  pigment  thus  discharging  a  double  datj,  as  a 
surface  of  extreme  nensibilitj  for  calorific  impressions,  and  also  as 
darkening  the  interior  of  the  globe.** 

Again,  it  is  neccMsarj,  in  order  that  a  perfect  image  ma j  be  formed, 
that  the  luminous  hody  should  possess  an  inherent  degree  of  heat  of  at 
leawt  1000'%  for  r^VH  from  a  source  having  a  lower  temperature,  can- 
not pf^HH  t)iroii^)i  ^  stratum  of  water  or  the  humors  of  the  eje.     The 
eye  in  ilifti.j.f»fii  fp^  .p  the  thermometer  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  is 
sen/i/l;/o  to  taVM  f  p    ^every  Hort,  the  eje  is  not;  the  necessarj  presence 
ofalmorhofn  tiu^ilL  ^topping  all  rajs  of  low  refrsngibilitj. 

^'''f'fi'MHoj.  f)rn  carrying  out,  through  a  series  of  jears,  expert- 

tnentH  inf^f:       ,/^^'^^Count  Ku«"ford  manj  jcars  ago,  has  concluded 
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that  all  photographic  eflFects  are  the  effects  of  a  high  temperature. 
"The  impingement  of  a  ray  of  light,  on  a  point,  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  that  point  to  the  same  degree  as  that  possessed  by  the  source 
from  which  the  ray  comes,  but  an  immediate  descent  takes  place  through 
conduction  to  the  neighboring  particles.  This  conducted  heat,  by 
reason  of  its  indefinitely  lower  intensity,  ceases  to  have  any  chemical 
effect,  and  hence  photographic  images  are  perfectly  sharp  on  their 
edges.  It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  in 
vision,  and  in  this  respect  it  might  almost  be  said  that  vision  is  a  pho- 
tographic effect,  the  receiving  surface  being  a  mathematical  superficies, 
acting  under  the  preceding  condition.  All  objects  will,  therefore,  be 
definite  and  sharply  defined  upon  it,  nor  can  there  be  anything  like  a 
lateral  spreading.  If  vision  took  place  in  the  retina,  as  a  receiving 
medium,  all  objects  would  be  nebulous  on  the  edges." 

The  large  amount  of  blood  distributed  to  the  choroid  coat,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  retina,  also  render  it  probable  that  the  former,  and 
not  the  retina,  becomes  the  receiving  screen.  Supposing  the  retina 
typically  composed  of  three  transparent  layers,  one  of  tubules,  one  of 
vesicles,  and  one  of  granules, — the  luminous  beams  pass  through  them 
just  as  through  the  atmosphere.  The  vesicular  layer  undergoes  rapid 
metamorphosis,  the  effect  of  which  is  transmitted  by  the  tubular  layer, 
while  in  the  granular  layer  lie  the  germs  whence  the  vesicular  layer 
can  be  easily  redeveloped.  But  the  waste  of  the  vesicular  layer  can- 
not occur  except  under  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  arterial  blood, 
nor  can  the  nutrition  of  the  granular  layer  be  accomplished  without  a 
similar  condition.  Both  are  supplied  by  the  construction  and  proxim- 
ity of  the  choroid  coat ;  and  the  analogy  to  the  skin,  both  as  to  waste 
and  restoration,  is  still  kept  up. 

F.  G.  S.] 

The  existence  of  the  so-called  blind  spot  in  the  retina,  does  not 
produce  any  obvious  defect  of  vision,  when  both  eyes  are  used,  be- 
cause the  image  of  an  object  falling  on  the  optic  eminence  of  one  eye, 
naturally  falls  elsewhere,  and  on  a  sensitive  part  of  the  retina,  in  the 
other  eye ;  and  so  the  blank  in  vision  is  filled.  In  the  use  of  one  eye, 
the  defect  is  partly  remedied  by  the  phenomena  known  as  irradiation^ 
hereafter  to  be  explained,  and  partly  by  our  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  forms  of  objects ;  furthermore,  any  impairment  of 
sight,  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  blind  spot,  occurs  beyond  the 
area  of  distinct  vision,  and  therefore  attracts  less  attention  than  it 
would  otherwise  do,  and  is  more  easily  corrected  by  experience,  or  by 
the  effects  of  irradiation.  If  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  at  the 
blind  spot,  were  directly  sensitive  to  light,  then  they  would  receive  at 
least  two  impressions — one  from  their  retinal  extremities,  and  the 
other  from  the  light  falling  on  the  optic  eminence;  such  a  condition 
would  lead  to  confused  vision. 

MUIler  and  other  physiologists,  however,  have  denied  that  the  retina 
at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  wholly  insenaibl' 
light.     They  believe  that  the  excitability  of  the  retina  is  tl 
liarly  diminished,  but  that  it  exhibits,  in  a  marked  degrei 
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iioinenon  of  irradiation.  The  vnnishiiig  of  the  Jiirk  image  of  the  dot, 
in  the  experiment  above  mentioned,  was  referred  by  Miiller,  to 
power  in  the  retina,  of  couiniunicating  to  n  smaller  portion,  a  condU 
tiou  affecting  a  larger  part.  Thus,  when  the  rctinn  is  exposed  to  twtff 
different  impressions,  one  of  which  falls  upon  a  larger,  the  other  upOD) 
a  smaller  portion  of  the  membrane,  the  former  impresBton  is,  after  I 
time,  propagated  to  the  wliole  of  the  surface,  whilst  the  latter  is  noi 
longer  perceptible.  If,  for  example,  one  eye  be  directed,  for  a  certaitt 
time,  upon  a  narrow  slip  of  colored  paper  fixed  upon  a  white  groniul 
— after  a  brief  interval,  the  image  of  the  former  vanishes,  the  wliiM 
ground  alone  being  visible;  tbis  is  most  marked,  when  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  retina  receive  the  image  (Purkinje  and  Brewster). 

In  the  exercise  of  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  we  refer  tht 
sensations  excited,  to  the  organ,  or  part,  of  the  body  where  the  stimulni' 
acts  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves;  but,  as  in  hearing,  so  in  sight, 
the  sensations  are  rapidly  converted  into  percuptiotit,  and  are  referred^ 
though  far  more  definitely,  altogether  to  the.  exterior,  and,  in  tbe  ex-* 
ercise  of  sight,  actually  to  the  external  objects  from  which  the  rays  of 
light  are  given.  The  images  formed  on  the  retina,  are  never  referredt 
by  the  mind,  to  the  interior  of  the  eye,  where  their  existence  is  not 
known  to  the  uniaught  mind,  and  where,  even  when  informed  of  tbe 
fact,  tbe  mind  is  still  unconscious  of  their  presence. 

This  outward  projection  of  our  visual  sensations,  is,  by  some, 
garded  as  an  ultimate  fact  incapable  of  explanation;  but  others  be- 
lieve that  it  depends  upon  experience,  gained  by  comparing  tbe  resulta 
of  vision,  as  regards  our  own  bodies  and  external  objects,  with  th» 
concomitant  results  afforded  by  the  sense  of  touch,  aided  by  movementa 
of  tbe  body.  Vision,  considered  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  presence,  form,  color,  position,  and  motion,  of  external  objects, 
is  wliotly  dependent  upon  this  outward  projection  nf  its  impressions. 
Even  in  excitement  of  tbe  retina  by  pressure,  electric  shocks,  or  inter- 
nal stimuli,  the  luminous  impressions  produced,  are  referred  to  the  * 
exterior. 

The  perception  of  objects  in  their  erect  position,  through  the  agency.  I 
of  an  inverted  image,  is  intimately  connected  with  tbis  outward  projeo-J 
lion  of  vision.     Tbe  mind,  in  referring  the  luminous  impressions  in  the  J 
sensorium,  to  tbe  objects  whence  tbe  rays  of  light  proceed,  folloKBj 
these  latter,  as  it  were,  from  the  retinal  image,  and  views  their  several  J 
focal  points  in  the  direction  of  certain  imaginary  lines,  which  are  morftil 
ur  less  nearly  perpendicular  to  tbe  retinal  surface.      It  has  been  shown  I 
by  Serre,  in  bis  experiments  on  the  luminous  spectra,  produced  by  1 
pressure  on  the  eyeball,  and  called  by  bim  phoipMnei,  that  visual 
impressions  are  projected  from  tbe  retina,  along  certain  lines,  towards 
a  common  centre  in  the  eyeball,  or  optic  centre,  which  he  calls  the 
centre  of  direction,  and  wbicb  he  locates  in  the  middle  of  the  crystalline 
lens.     Others,  however,  have  variously  supposed  that  these  lines,  wbich 
they  name  Unit  of  direction^  meet  in  front  of  the  lens,  in  tbe  centre 
of  the  pupil,  or,  behind  it,  in  the  centre  of  tbe  eyeball.    Having  crossed 
each  other  at  the  optic  centre,  these  lines  emerge  from  the  r 
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media  of  the  eye,  suffer  a  slight  change  in  their  course,  pass  outwards 
to  the  object,  and  correspond  with  the  direction  in  which  the  central 
ray  of  each  luminous  pencil  (Fig.  83)  reaches  the  eye,  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  object  to  the  retina.  In  applying  this  theory  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  problem  of  erect  vision  from  an  inverted  image,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  every  point  of  the  object  (of  the  arrow,  for  example)  being 
seen  along  these  lines  of  visual  direction,  appears  to  the  mind  in  its 
true  position  in  space,  and  that  hence  the  entire  object  is  perceived 
erect.  According  to  Muller,  however,  images  of  objects  formed  on 
the  retina,  may  really  be  perceived  by  the  mind  in  their  inverted  posi- 
tion, but  as  all  objects,  including  the  body  and  limbs  themselves,  are 
thus  seen  inverted,  their  relation  to  each  other  remains  unaltered,  and 
we  'should  be  ignorant  of  this  inversion,  were  we  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  of  optics.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  sense  of  touch  cor- 
rects a  primitive  error  of  ocular  observation,  or  of  perception,  in  the 
infant ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  one  sense  is  always  in 
harmony  with  the  other,  the  image  of  the  hand  being  inverted,  and 
thrown  upon  the  same  part  of  the  retina,  as  the  image  of  the  object  to 
which  it  is  directed.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  sense 
of  locality  or  position  of  the  body,  gives  rise  to  the  notions  and  terms, 
upper  and  lower,  above  and  below,  right  and  left,  and  so  we  regard 
things  as  erect  or  inverted,  according  to  their  position  in  relation  to 
that  of  our  own  body.  In  this  way  also,  we  know  that  to  look  at 
something  above  us,  we  must  turn  our  head  or  eyes  upwards,  and  such 
a  movement,  not  the  position  of  the  retinal  image,  which  is  unknown 
to  us,  determines  our  notion  or  judgment  of  the  position  in  space,  in 
which  the  object  lies  as  regards  our  body. 

The  area  of  outward  visual  projection,  is  named  the  field  of  vision; 
its  horizontal  and  vertical  measurements  have  been  differently  esti- 
mated at  from  116°  to  120°  and  from  130°  to  180°  of  a  circle  respect- 
ively. Its  greater  horizontal  diameter  is  owing  to  the  two  eyes  being 
concerned  in  its  production.  The  horizontal  diameter  is  not  constant, 
but  diminishes  in  convergence  of  the  two  eyes.  Lines,  drawn  from 
the  upper  and  lower,  and  from  the  lateral  boundaries  of  this  area,  to 
the  optic  centre  of  the  eye,  form  angles  at  that  point ;  when  prolonged 
backwards  to  the  retina,  they  also  form  similar  angles.  These  are 
the  optic  or  visual  angles  of  the  field  of  vision. 

The  only  part  of  the  field  in  which  vision  is  perfectly  distinct,  is  a 
small  surface,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds  with  the  hinder  end  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  yellow  spot  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  i.  <?., 
along  the  visual,  or  optic  axis  of  the  eye.  The  area  of  the  retinal  sur- 
face which  is  best  fitted  for  distinct  vision^  is  about  J  or  J  of  a  line  in 
diameter ;  this  corresponds  with  the  breadth  of  the  yellow  spot. 
Around  this,  is  a  small  circular  portion  of  the  retina,  known  as  the 
circle  of  indirect  vision^  and  beyond  that  area,  vision  becomes  less  dis- 
tinct, in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  retinal  image  from  it.  The 
circle  of  indirect  vision  is  said  to  be  increased  during  near  vision. 
We  can  see  distinctly,  at  one  time,  about  six  or  eight  letters  of  ordi- 
nary type ;  but  the  lines  immediately  above  and  below,  ar«  ^^ 
Objects,  the  images  of  which  are  situated  at  an  angle  tf 
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from  the  axis  of  vision,  are  seen  only  in  their  general  outlme,  while 
smaller  and  darker  objects  may  be  invisible.  The  actual  imuges  on 
the  retina  are,  however,  equally  clear  at  nil  parts  of  that  membrane, 
and  ht-nce  the  diminution  in  the  distinctness  of  vision,  must  proceed 
from  deficient  receptivity  of  its  lateral  parts.  This  is  observable  in 
regard  to  color  as  well  as  form.  It  is  said  that  the  retinal  sensibility 
diminishes  more  quickly  in  ihe  upward  and  downward  directions  than 
laterally.  The  existence  of  a  limited  area  in  the  retina,  specially  s«t 
apart  for  distinct  vision,  enables  us  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon 
special  objects  in  the  visual  field,  undisturbed  by  the  simultaneous 
images  of  surrounding  objects.  Moreover,  by  this  arrangement  alone, 
we  are  able  to  direct  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  in  exact  and  known 
directions,  eo  as  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  or  position  of 
visible  objects,  and,  further,  to  adjust  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes,  so  that 
they  shall  meet  in  any  given  object,  a  condition  essential,  as  will  be 
presently  explained,  for  the  occnrrence  of  single  vision  with  two  eyee. 
The  adjuttmrnl  of  the  optic  axes  upon  any  object,  is  accomplished 
by  the  movements  of  the  body  and  bead,  and  especially  by  those  of 
the  cyebults  themselves,  which  are  very  rapid,  singularly  free,  and 

{lerfectly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  the  globe  of  the  eye  turning, 
ike  a  sphere,  upon  its  poles  or  axes,  as  it  rests,  in  its  capsule,  on  its 
smooth  cushion  of  fat.  By  means  of  the  complex  movements  of  the 
two  eyeballs,  already  described  (p.  422).  the  field  of  vision  of  each  ey^ 
and  that  of  the  two  combined,  is  perfectly  under  our  command,  se 
that  the  optic  axes  can  be  made  to  converge,  with  the  most  extreme 
accuracy,  upon  the  smallest  object  which  we  can  see  distinctly.  This 
IB  effected  voluntarily,  not,  however,  aa  a  simple  direct  act  of  the  will 
upon  the  ocular  movements,  but  only  indirectly,  by  the  mind  seeking, 
tlirougb  the  eyes,  the  desired  attainment  of  the  distinct  vision  of  any 
given  object.  The  mind,  however,  is  cognizant,  through  the  muscular 
sensations,  that  the  desired  act  is  performed,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  eye  is  duly  adjusted.  The  combination  of  harmonious  movements 
of  the  ttco  et/e»,  is  beyond  our  direct  control,  and  is  perhaps  provided 
for  by  a  commissural,  or  other,  disposition  of  the  governing  nerve- 
fibres  of  both  eyes,  in  the  oculo-motor  nervous  centres.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  direction  of  objects  is  referred  to  their  correspondence 
with,  or  deviation  from,  the  position  of  the  optic  axes;  and  every 
retinal  impression  is  referred  to  its  proper  line  of  direction  in  the  outer 
world.  The  position  of  these  axes  is  known  to  us  very  accurately,  bj 
means  of  impressions,  conveyed  through  the  muscular  sense,  of  the 
condition  nf  the  several  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  notion  of  the 
dirretion  of  objects,  is  thcrefure  not  a  simple  sensation,  but  the  result- 
of  a  judgment,  foimed  by  the  mind,  from  certain  impressions  conveyed 
to  it. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object,  is  determined  by  the  siae  of 
ita  retinal  image,  in  other  words,  by  the  sise  of  its  visual  angles,  ov 
anglea  formed  in  the  eye,  by  lines  drawn  from  its  extremities  or  mar- 
gins through  the  optic  centre  of  the  eye.  When  the  visual  angle  of 
an  object  ia  known,  the  object  is  said  to  subtend  such  an  angle.  The 
«[iparent  magnitude  of  an  object,  is  influenced  by  its  distance  from  the 
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eye,  for  the  angle  it  subtends  must,  of  course,  be  larger,  the  closer  its 
proximity  to  the  eye.  The  apparent  magnitudes  of  a  small  object, 
close  to  the  eye,  and  of  a  large  object  at  a  distance,  such  as  a  pin  and 
a  man,  are  identical,  if  they  subtend  equal  angles.  The  degree  of 
movement  of  the  eyeballs,  required  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  object 
to  the  other,  is  also  a  further  means  of  determining  apparent  magni- 
tudes. The  sense  of  magnitude  is  more  exact  in  regard  to  horizontal 
than  to  perpendicular  lines.  It  is  said  to  be  possible  to  distinguish 
between  two  lines  of  different  lengths,  even  after  certain  intervals 
of  time,  for  example,  to  the  extent  of  a  difference  of  ^'^th  after  the 
lapse  of  3  seconds,  and  of  ,\th  after  70  seconds.  The  accordance  of 
the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  as  regards  the  information  which  they 
respectively  afford,  concerning  the  size  of  objects,  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  experience  and  comparison ;  for  a  person  born  blind,  who 
gained  sight  by  an  operation,  has  been  said  to  state  that  objects  known 
to  him  by  touch,  appeared  larger  than  he  expected. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  real  magnitude,  or  absolute  size,  of  objects, 
is  only  arrived  at  indirectly,  or  by  means  of  experience  or  inference, 
by  comparing  them  with  objects,  with  the  dimensions  of  which  we  are 
already  familiar,  and  by  taking  into  account  their  respective  distances. 

In  the  same  manner,  our  visual  sensations  inform  us  only  of  the 
apparent  or  superficial  shape  and  color  of  objects,  of  their  apparent 
direction  or  position  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  of  their  apparent  mo- 
tion in  the  same.  All  our  conclusions  as  to  their  real  form,  color,  po- 
sition, and  motion,  are  arrived  at  by  observation  and  comparison  of 
these  appearances.  For  the  determination  of  the  apparent  qualities 
of  any  object,  and  also  of  its  real  size  and  color,  one  eye  alone  suffices; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  means  of  the  sight  alone,  its 
real  form^  real  position^  and  real  motion^  the  conjoined  use  of  both 
eyes  affords  material  assistance.  In  this  constant  mode  of  employing 
the  two  eyes,  their  distance  from  each  other,  named  the  inter-ocular 
distance^  is  of  the  highest  optical  importance. 

We  derive  our  notions  of  the  solidity^  roundness^  or  relief  of  ob- 
jects, from  the  combined  use  of  the  two  eyes ;  for  when  one  eye  alone 
is  employed,  we  can  only  see  plane  figures  having  two  dimensions,  viz., 
length  and  breadth.  For  the  perception  of  solid  forms  of  three  di- 
mensions, viz.,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  within  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, the  optic  axis  of  the  two  eyes  are  made  to  converge,  so  that 
straight  lines  prolonged  from  them  would  meet  in  the  object. 

As  a  rule,  an  external  object  forms  but  a  single  image  in  one  eye, 
and  the  mind,  perceiving  such  single  image,  refers  it  to  a  single  object. 
But  there  are  conditions  in  which  one  eye  may  receive  two  or  more 
identical  images,  from,  and  of,  one  external  object,  and  then,  unless 
the  mind  be  otherwise  informed  of  the  illusion,  such  images  are  referred 
by  it  to  as  many  distinct,  though  exactly  similar  objects.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  look  with  one  eye  at  a  pin  through  two  minute  holes  in  a 
card,  the  distance  between  which  is  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil, 
the  same  retina  receives,  on  different  parts  of  its  surface,  two  separate 
images  of  the  pin,  which,  accordingly,  being  outwardly  projected  alon* 
the  proper  lines  of  direction,  are  seen  double,  though  we  know  tl 
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to  be  single.  So,  likewise,  in  the  use  of  the  doubly  refracting  Iceland 
spar,  and  of  multiplying-glasses  or  reflectors,  the  pencils  of  luminous 
rays  from  one  object,  are  so  refracted  or  reflected,  as  to  form  double, 
or  multiple  images,  which  are  thrown  on  to  different  parts  of  the  same 
retina,  and  accordingly  are  seen  as  multiple  images,  though  known,  on 
other  grounds,  to  proceed  from  one  object. 

Each  retina  regards  as  single,  an  image  formed  on  any  one  definite 
point  of  its  surface;  but  single  objects  necessarily  form  an  image  in 
both  eyes,  and  hence,  for  the  useful  and  undeceptive  application  of 
vision,  the  mind  must,  be  able  to  combine  the  impressions  made  by 
these  two  images,  so  as  not  to  be  deceived  into  a  belief  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  two  objects,  instead  of  from  one. 

When  both  eyes  are  thus  directed  to  any  given  object,  lines  pro- 
longed from  their  optic  axes,  meet  at  that  object,  and  the  two  retinal 
images  produced  by  it,  viz.,  that  formed  in  the  right  eye  and  that 
formed  in  the  left,  fall  exactly  on  the  centres  of  the  two  retinae.  The 
images  of  all  surrounding  objects  are  received  on  surrounding  por- 
tions of  the  two  retinal  surfaces.  Those  portions,  like  the  central 
points  themselves,  are  said  to  correspond^  though  of  course,  from  the 
complete  inversion  of  the  pictures,  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
centres  of  the  retinae.  The  two  pictures  thus  received,  are  not  seen 
separately,  and  referred  to  two  sets  of  objects,  but  arc  combined  by  the 
mindj  and  referred  to  a  single  set  of  objects.  In  other  words,  single 
vision  with  two  eyes,  results.  Sometimes,  however,  impressions  made 
on  the  two  retinae  are  not  combined,  but  are  separately  distinguished 
by  the  mind,  producing  the  phenomenon  called  double  vision.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  infant,  double  vision,  and,  therefore,  indistinct 
vision,  is,  at  first,  the  rule,  but  that,  by  degrees,  the  eyes  are  brought 
to  converge  suitably  on  external  objects,  and  thus  single  vision  occurs. 
By  habit  and  education,  this  power  is,  at  length,  so  confirmed,  that  we 
are  no  longer  conscious  of  perceiving  two  images,  but  only  experience 
a  singleness  of  perception.  When  double  vision  occurs,  it  is  found 
that  the  two  eyes  are  not  turned  directly  towards  a  given  object,  so 
that  lines  prolonged  from  their  axes  no  longer  meet  in  that  object,  and 
the  images  of  it,  formed  in  the  two  eyes,  are  no  longer  received  on 
corresponding  points  of  the  retinae. 

These  corresponding  or  identical  points  of  the  retinae,  are,  by  some, 
regarded  as  the  result  of  use  or  haoit  alone ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  existence,  as  fundamentally  or  primitively  identical  spots,  is 
thought  to  be  proved  by  the  following  experiments.  If  pressure  be 
made,  in  the  dark,  or  when  the  eyelids  are  closed,  upon  the  upper  por- 
tion of  both  eyeballs,  a  single  luminous  circle,  named  a  phof^pMne 
(Serre),  is  perceived  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision  below.  If  the 
lower  part  of  both  eyeballs  be  pressed  upon,  a  single  luminous  circle 
is  perceived  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision  above.  Hence  the 
upper  portions  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  two  retinae,  are  regarded, 
respectively,  as  identical.  Pressure  upon  the  inner  side  of  one  eyeball 
and  the  outer  side  of  the  other,  produces  a  single  circle  of  light,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  pressure ;  hence  the  inner  side  of  one 
retina  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  outer  side  of  the  other.     But  if 
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pressure  be  made  upon  the  upper  part  of  one  eyeball,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  other,  two  luminous  circles  are  seen,  one  above,  the  other 
below ;  in  the  same  manner,  pressure  upon  the  inner  sides  of  the  two 
eyes,  produces  two  circles,  and  so  also  does  pressure  upon  the  outer 
sides.  The  upper  part  of  one  retina,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  other, 
their  inner  sides  and  their  outer  sides,  are  said  therefore  not  to  be 
identical.  Speaking  generally,  those  parts  of  the  two  retinae  are  iden- 
tical which  correspond  in  situation,  in  reference  to  the  centre  of  the 
eye ;  thus,  the  upper  portions,  the  lower  portions,  the  right  sides  and 
the  left  sides,  corresponding  in  this  relative  position,  are  identical  in 
sensation.  Hence,  it  has  been  said  that  all  points  of  the  two  retinae, 
situated  at  equal  distances  from  their  centres,  and  lying  in  the  same 
direction,  are  identical  in  sensation,  and,  when  simultaneously  excited 
to  action,  give  rise  to  the  perception  of  one  object.  That  a  general 
identity  of  action,  or  function,  of  certain  parts  of  the  two  retinae, 
exists,  is  sufficiently  obvious;  but  that  it  does  not  afford  the  ultimate 
explanation  of  the  combination  of  the  two  images,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  stereoscopic  vision,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  the  two 
perspective  views  of  a  given  solid  object,  which  are  necessarily  dis- 
similar, or  they  would  not  yield  a  stereoscopic  effect,  cannot  cover 
exactly  identical  parts  of  the  two  retinae,  and  yet  they  are  combined 
into  one  image  or  impression.  Again,  images  formed  on  corresponding 
points  of  the  two  retinae,  are  sometimes  not  combined,  but  are  seen 
double  in  the  visual  field,  as  when  we  look  at  one  of  two  objects 
placed  exactly  in  front  of  us,  between  the  eyes,  the  images  of  the  one 
which  is  seen  double  falling  nevertheless  on  exactly  identical  points  of 
the  two  retinae.  The  same  is  the  case,  when  we  look  at  one  object 
with  both  eyes,  but  through  different  colored  pieces  of  glass. 

Diagram  K. 


B 


It  has  been  shown  by  Helmholz,  that,  in  double  vision,  it  is  not  ac- 
tually vertical  meridian  lines  on  the  retinae  which  correspond,  or  are 
identical,  but  other  lines  inclined  about  1J°  from  the  meridian,  which 
he  calls  apparently  vertical  meridian  lines.  The  horizontal  correspond- 
ing lines  are,  on  the  contrary,  actually  horizontal.  If,  for  example, 
as  in  Diagram  K,  a,  across  a  horizontal  line,  another  be  drawn,  accu- 
rately perpendicular  to  it,  the  right  upper  included  angle  appears 
larger  than  a  right  angle  to  the  right  eye,  and  less  than  a  right  angle 
to  the  left  eye ;  the  lower  angles  are  altered  in  the  reverse  manner. 
Again,  if  two  figures  be  drawn,  having  similar  horizontal  lines,  but 
crossed  by  vertical  lines  inclined  at  their  upper  ends,  1J°  left  and 
right,  from  a  central  perpendicular,  then,  when  the  left-hand  figure 
(Diagram  K,  b)  is  looked  at  with  the  left  eye  only,  the  angles  formed 
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by  ttie  verticnl  anil  horizontal  lines  appear  to  be  right  angles;  but, 
when  looked  at  with  the  right  eye  only,  they  appear  to  deviate  from 
right  angles,  and  vice  vend  with  the  opposite  figure.  Two  such  figures) 
however,  combine  stereoscopi cully,  and  then  make  an  impression  on 
the  mind,  of  a  figure  composed  of  perffct  tquarea.  In  the  act  of  ad- 
justment necessary  for  this,  not  only  must  the  eyes  be  made  to  con- 
verge, by  being  rotated  on  their  vertical  axes  by  the  internal  recti 
muscles,  but  the  oblique  inusclea  must  slightly  rotate  the  ball^  of  tha 
cyea  on  their  ant ero- posterior,  or  visual,  axes  (see  p.  421). 

That  the  convergence  of  both  optic  axes  at  a  given  object,  ia  essen- 
tia! for  single  vision,  is  proved  by  the  following  curious  experiment. 
If  two  small  balls  be  placed  near  the  further  ends  of  two  tubes,  it  will 
be  found,  on  looking  through  the  tubes  with  both  eyes,  that  when  the 
balls  are  brought  nearer  to  the  eyes,  und  these  latter  are  made  to  con- 
verge, ihe  two  eyes  receive  the  impression  of  a  single  ball.  Each  eya 
realizes  its  own  image  of  one  of  the  two  bulls;  but  the  mind  is  conscious 
that  each  image  occupies  a  certain  point  In  space,  and  these  points 
beingyeft,  through  the  muscular  sense  of  the  convergence,  to  coincide, 
we  judge  that  one  body  only  can  occupy  the  same  point  of  space  a( 
one  time.  From  this  experiment.  It  would  seem,  that  single  vision 
with  the  two  eyes  is  not  a  simple  sensation,  but  the  result  of  expert* 
ence,  or  of  judgment,  from  facts  presented  to  the  visual  and  muscular 

Such  being  the  conditions  as  to  the  position  of  the  two  eyeballs, 
necessary  to  single  vision,  various  theories  have  been  advanced,  to 
■  ccount  for  the  actual  combination  by  the  mind,  of  the  two  images. 
By  some,  this  is  thought  to  be  dependent  on  a  fixed  structural  condi- 
tion, such  as  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves, 
which  decussate  at  the  optic  commissure,  and  are  supposed  thus  to 
bring  certain  parts  of  the  two  retinie  into  identical  or  corresponding 
relutions,  as  regards  the  sensoriuni.  The  right  halves  of  the  two  re- 
tinte  are  supposed  to  be  connected,  by  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic 
nerves,  with  the  right  optic  sensorial  nervous  centres,  and  the  left 
halves  of  the  retinte,  in  like  manner,  with  the  left  optic  centres,  this 
arrangement  being  effected  by  a  supposed  semi-decussacion  of  the 
fibres  of  each  optic  nerve.  If  such  an  arrangement  existed,  eai^ 
Optic  sensorial  centre  would  obviously  receive  impressions  belonging, 
only  to  the  same  side  of  tlie  field  of  vision.  It  is  probable,  hi 
that  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  t)ie  optic  nerves  is  not  thus  pai^ 
tial,  but  almost,  if  not  quite,  complete;  for  amaurosis  of  one  ej 
section,  in  animals,  of  one  optic  nerve,  is  followed  by  withering  of  the 
opposite  optic  tract  only.  Moreover,  in  any  case,  the  sensorial  im* 
pressions,  being  received  by  separate  bilateral  optic  nervous  oenlre^i 
are,  of  course,  themselves  bilateral  or  double,  and  the  necessity  of  ez*< 
plaining  their  subsequent  combination  by  the  mind,  still  remains. 

The  actual  combination  of  the  two  impressions,  like  the  combination 

of  those  of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  must,  however,  be  the  result  of 

some  mental  operation,  either   intuitive,   experimental,  or  rational. 

There  is  no  doubt   that  the  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  to  a  fixed 

t  in  the  object,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  seeing  it  single;  and 
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of  this  convergence,  the  mind  certainly  acquires,  by  experience,  dis- 
tinct cognizance,  and  hence  refers  both  images  to  one  object,  as  only 
one  object  can  occupy  the  same  point  in  space.  In  certain  cases,  as 
in  squinting  suddenly  produced,  double  vision  for  a  time  occurs,  but 
afterwards  the  mind  neglects  one  or  other  image ;  so,  too,  of  the 
images  of  the  same  objects,  which  fall  on  non-corresponding  points 
of  the  retinae,  one  is  either  neglected,  or  becomes  obscured  by  the 
stronger  impression  in  the  other  eye.  Doubtless,  also,  we  are  con- 
stantly neglecting  double  images  formed,  in  the  two  eyes,  of  objects 
around  the  point  of  single  vision. 

It  was  shown  by  Mliller,  that  when  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  certain 
point,  it  is  only  those  objects  lying  on  a  curved  line,  the  chord  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  distance  between  the  two  eyes,  or  rather  be- 
tween the  points  of  decussation  of  the  luminous  rays  in  the  two  eyes, 
which  appear  single.  This  curved  line  is  named  the  horopter  (Agui- 
lonius),  and  its  size  and  curvature  are  determined  by  three  points, 
viz.,  the  centres  of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  points  towards  which  the 
axes  of  these  converge.  By  Helmholz,  however,  the  horopter  is  shown 
to  be  usually  a  line  of  double  curvature,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two 
hyperbolic,  or  sometimes  of  two  plane  curves.  Moreover,  when  the 
point  of  convergence  of  the  eyes  is  in  the  median  plane  of  the  head, 
and  at  an  infinite  distance,  then  the  horopter  is  really  a  plane,  parallel 
to  the  two  visual  lines,  and  corresponds  with  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand.  In  near  vision,  objects  exactly  in  the  horopter,  are  better  seen 
stereoscopically,  than  those  out  of  it,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  looking 
at  a  wire  slightly  bent,  in  its  middle,  towards  the  eyes,  and  held  in 
front  of  the  face,  first  out  of,  and  then  in,  the  line  of  the  horopter, 
when  it  will  1^  found  that  the  bend  in  the  wire,  is  most  easily  seen  in 
the  latter  position.*  So,  also,  in  distant  vision,  the  surface  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  distance  of  its  several  points,  are  better  estimated, 
because  they  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  horopter;  for,  if  the  head  be 
turned  aside,  or  inverted,  our  perception  of  those  distances  is  less  ac- 
curate. 

In  viewing  an  object  situated  beyond  a  certain  distance,  the  con- 
vergence of  the  visual  axes  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  these  remain  parallel  for  all  objects,  the  distance  of 
which  exceeds  120  feet.  The  angle  formed  by  the  lines  of  vision  of 
the  two  eyes  at  the  object,  is  called  the  binocular  parallax  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  for  objects  at  a  distance  of  12  feet,  this  angle  measures  about  1° ; 
it  is,  of  course,  regulated,  for  each  individual,  by  the  interocular  dis- 
tance. 

The  objects  which  we  have  to  examine  in  external  nature,  are 
bodies  having  three  dimensions,  viz.,  length,  breadth,  and  depth ;  in 
other  words,  they  occupy  space^  and  possess  solidity^  however  varied 
their  shape,  whether  cubical,  oblong,  cylindrical,  ovoid,  or  spherical, 
whether  convex  or  concave,  regular  or  irregular.  In  estimating  the 
forms  of  such  bodies  with  the  aid  of  one  eye  only,  we  are  guided  by 
the  ascertained  correspondence  of  certain  effects  of  light  and  shade 
with  certain  constant  impressions  derived  from  touch.  Experience 
alone  enables  us  to  form  complex  notions,  or  judgments,  of  this  kii>^ 
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These  correspondences  are  very  liable  to  delusion,  or  misinterpreta- 
tion ;  thos,  if  we  look  with  one  eye,  at  a  raised  cameo,  or  medal, 
illominated  from  the  right-hand  side,  we  perceive  that  its  surface  is  in 
relief;  bat,  if  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  we  snppose  the  light  to 
come  from  the  left-hand  side,  the  design  appears  to  be  in  intaglio^  or 
hollow.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  looking  at  the  medal, 
through  a  convex  lens  held  at  a  distance  from  the  single  eye,  so  that 
the  image  is  reversed,  the  light  still  remaining  on  the  right-hand  side. 
These  experiments  show  how  completely  the  ultimate  notions  derived 
from  our  sense  of  sight  are  mental. 

But,  in  actual  vision,  we  employ  both  eyes,  each  of  which  receives  its 
own  image  of  any  given  solid  object.  When  such  objects  are  within 
the  range  of  the  binocular  parallax,  the  optic  axes  converge,  and, 
moreover,  the  images  or  figures,  formed  in  the  two  eyes,  do  not  exactly 
agree ;  for  each  eye  sees  a  different  aspect  of  the  same  solid  body,  as, 
for  example,  of  a  sphere,  a  cube,  or  a  book  ;  the  right  eye  seeing 
more  of  the  right  side,  and  the  left,  more  of  the  left  side,  of  the  object. 
The  difference  between  the  two  images,  is  regulated  by  the  distance  of 
the  object,  and  by  the  interocular  distance.  We  frequently,  indeed, 
view  an  object,  first  with  one  eye,  and  then  with  the  other,  in  order  to 
gain  a  better  knowledge  of  its  form,  or  its  position  in  space.  By  a 
mental  combination  of  these  two  different  perspective  impressions,  the 
idea  of  the  solidity  of  the  object  is  produced,  not,  however,  as  a 
simple  sensation,  or  even  as  an  intuition,  but,  in  the  very  earliest 

fieriod  of  our  lives,  as  the  result  of  a  joint  action  of  sight  and  touch, 
eading  to  the  formation  of  a  notion  of  solidity,  as  producing  certain 
visual  appearances  of  form,  light,  and  shade.  Such  notions  may 
seem  to  be  intuitive  in  after  life,  and  have  been  namefl  secondary  in- 
tuitions, 

A  good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  two  eyes  in  giving  the  notion 
of  solidity,  is  furnished  by  the  philosophical  apparatus  known  as  the 
stereoscope.  By  the  combination,  through  optical  means,  of  two  draw- 
ings of  a  solid  object,  taken  at  different  points  of  view,  and  showing, 
therefore,  two  different  aspects  of  the  same,  this  instrument  commu- 
nicates to  the  mind,  the  appearance  of  a  solid  body,  or  of  a  body  of 
three  dimensions.  The  reflecting  stereoscope  invented  by  Wheatstone, 
consists  of  two  mirrors,  placed  with  their  backs  towards  each  other,  at 
an  angle  of  90° ;  by  means  of  two  sliding  frames,  one  at  each  side, 
two  different  perspective  drawings  of  the  same  solid  object,  can  be 
fixed  and  adjusted,  so  that  their  images  in  the  mirrors,  are  separately 
seen  by  the  two  eyes,  placed  in  front  of  the  converging  mirrors.  The 
images  thus  formed  in  the  two  eyes,  which  resemble  the  natural  im- 
ages of  the  object,  when  this  is  regarded  directly  by  them,  are  then 
mentally  combined,  as  in  the  case  of  such  natural  images,  into  a  single 
perception.  But  this  only  happens,  when  the  eyes  receive  the  images 
on  the  corresponding  or  identical  parts  of  the  two  retinae;  for  if  either 
image  is  out  of  place,  the  two  do  not  coalesce,  but  are  seen  separately, 
tkuAflatj  not  solid.  The  r^ra^^^in^r  stereoscope,  invented  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  consists  of  two  eccentric  double  convex  lenses,  each  connected 
with  a  sliding  tube,  by  which  they  can  be  adv       '        suit  the  sight 
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and  the  distance  between  the  two  eyes  of  the  individual.  Proper  per- 
spective outlines  of  bodies,  when  viewed  through  this  stereoscope,  con- 
vey to  the  mind  the  idea  of  solidity.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  pro- 
ducing these  results,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  two  pictures  of  similar 
objects,  differing  slightly  in  size  from  each  other,  convey  to  it  the 
idea  of  an  object  intermediate  in  size.  Such  a  combination  probably 
often  occurs  in  ordinary  vision ;  for  many  retinal  images  of  the  same 
object,  must  be  of  unequal  size  in  the  two  eyes,  as,  for  example,  those 
of  near  objects  placed  at  different  distances,  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, as  regards  each  eye ;  so  likewise,  in  the  case  of  persons,  in 
whom  the  two  eyes  have  different  focal  distances,  the  two  images  of  a 
given  object  must  be  of  different  dimensions.  But  objects  at  a  great 
distance,  those  lying  opposite  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  those  at 
equal  distances  from  the  median  plane  of  the  visual  field,  produce 
images  of  equal  size,  When  totally  different  pictures  are  viewed  in 
the  stereoscope,  as  for  example,  a  man  and  a  horse,  the  impressions 
produced  are  various ;  sometimes  the  two  pictures  are  blended  and 
confused,  sometimes  they  are  seen  alternately,  and  sometimes  one  is 
neglected,  and  the  other  only  seen.  The  brighter  picture  usually  pre- 
dominates. In  the  stereomonoscope  of  Claudet,  the  separate  images 
of  a  solid  object,  are  combined,  by  means  of  two  lenses,  on  the  same 
part  of  a  screen  of  ground  glass,  when,  by  their  coalescence,  they 
produce,  in  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  stereoscopic  effect. 

Wheatstone  has  contrived  another  instrument,  named  the  pseudih 
scope^  which,  by  diminishing,  or  increasing,  the  angles  at  which  the 
rays  of  light  from  an  object  ordinarily  enter  the  eye,  reverses  the  visual 
relations  between  the  near  and  distant  points  of  an  image.  A  concave 
body  appears  convex,  a  convex  body,  concave ;  a  bust  seen  from  the 
front,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  deep  hollow  mask,  whilst  the  inte- 
rior of  a  mask  looks  like  a  prominent  cast.  These  phenomena  are 
known  as  conversions  of  relief;  they  also  prove  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  in  the  ultimate  interpretation  of  visual  effects. 

When  we  view  distant  objects,  beyond  the  range  of  the  binocular 
parallax,  the  appearances  of  solidity  and  relief,  and  our  conclusions 
concerning  these,  are  arrived  at  indirectly,  or  by  processes  of  judg- 
ment and  experience,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  one  eye  alone  is 
used.  Persons  who  have  lost  one  eye  in  infancy,  must  acquire  their 
notions  of  the  solidity  of  objects,  by  the  conjoined  use  of  touch  and 
sight,  aided  by  movements  of  the  head  or  body. 

The  retina  conveys  to  us  a  distinct  sense  of  locality^  dependent  on 
the  stimulation  of  two  or  more  points  of  its  surface ;  and  these  impres- 
sions, projected  outwards  in  the  field  of  vision,  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  recognizing  intervals  of  space.  The  two  first  dimensions  of 
space,  viz.,  length  and  breadth,  like  those  of  a  solid  body,  are  easily 
recognized,  even  by  one  eye,  according  to  the  angles  formed  by  the 
different  lines  of  visual  direction ;  but  the  third  dimension  of  space, 
viz.,  that  of  depth,  is  more  difficult  of  appreciation,  and  requires  the 
use  of  both  eyes. 

Our  estimation  of  the  linear  direction  of  external  objects,  and  of 
their  relative,  or  angular,  distances  from  each  other,  upwards,  down* 
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wards,  sideways,  or  obliquely,  i.  «.,  of  their  apparent  position^  can  be 
formed  by  one  eye  alone ;  but  for  the  appreciation  of  their  real  position, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  distance  behind  one  another, 
or  their  depth  in  space.  .  In  the  case  of  near  objects,  we,  to  a  certain 
degree,  estimate  their  depth  in  space,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  judge 
of  their  solidity,  by  means  of  a  stereoscopic  action  of  both  eyes.  In 
this  way,  we  become  conscious  of  the  intervention  of  a  certain  depth  of 
space  between  near  objects ;  but  in  order  to  estimate  more  accurately, 
their  relative  distance  behind  each  other,  it  is  supposed  that  we  are 
able,  by  looking  from  one  object  to  another,  to  obtain  important  data 
from  the  muscular  movements  by  which  the  two  eyes  are  made  to  con- 
verge, and  probably  also  from  the  changes  which  ensue  in  their  focal 
adjustment;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  near  objects,  in 
looking  at  which,  these  actions  require  a  greater  effort.  The  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  is  not  a  mere  sensation,  but  a  mental  notion,  founded 
on  the  judgment,  and  helped  by  experience.  Infants  are  entirely  un- 
able to  judge  of  distances. 

In  estimating  the  real  positions  of  distant  objects,  beyond  the  range 
of  the  binocular  parallax,  however,  there  is  no  convergence  of  the  eyes, 
and  frequently  no  focal  adjustment  is  required ;  here,  we  are  guided 
by  movements  of  the  head,  by  the  effects  of  different  distances  on  the 
apparent  size  of  objects,  such  as  are  explained  by  linear  and  plane 
perspective ;  by  the  changes  in  the  distinctness  of  outline,  shadow,  de- 
tail, and  color,  due  to  aerial  perspective ;  by  the  manner  in  which  ob- 
jects intercept,  or  are  intercepted  by  each  other ;  by  comparison  with 
known  objects,  and,  if  these  are  in  motion,  by  their  absolute  and  rela- 
tive rates  of  movement.  It  is  by  the  perception  of  objects  in  space, 
that  we  obtain,  through  the  eye,  as  well  as  through  touch,  materials 
for  the  mental  conception  of  space  itself. 

An  inexact  estimate  of  relative  distances,  leads  to  certain  errors  as 
regards  the  sizes  of  objects.  Thus,  the  idea  that  the  sky  at  the  hor- 
izon, is  more  distant  than  the  sky  directly  above  us,  an  idea  dependent 
on  the  number  of  known  and  near  objects  between  us  and  the  horizon, 
leads  to  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun 
or  moon,  which  thus  appear  to  us  larger  than  when  they  are  seen  above 
our  heads.  According  to  another  view,  the  image  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
seen  near  the  horizon,  is  compared,  by  the  mind,  with  the  smaller 
images  of  intervening  distant  objects  known  to  be  of  great  size,  and  so 
those  luminaries  are  interpreted  to  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  when 
seen  in  the  open  sky.  Through  a  telescope,  these  bodies  appear  nearer 
than  they  are,  and  hence  the  magnifying  effect  is  underrated  by  the 
observer.  Convergence  of  the  eyes,  also  influences  our  judgment  of 
distance ;  for,  and  this  is  remarkable,  a  fixed  object  appears  smaller, 
when  the  optic  axes  are  made  to  converge  in  front  of  it.  In  railway 
travelling,  objects  passed  near  the  side  of  the  road,  appear  larger  and 
nearer,  than  they  are,  because  their  rapid  movement  past  each  other, 
suggests,  as  we  shall  see,  large  angular  motion,  and  therefore  unreal 
proximity.  Objects  seen  through  a  fog,  seem  larger  than  they  are, 
because  their  indistinctness  suggests  the  notion  of  great  distance. 

We  are  only  able  directly  to  perceive  the  movements  of  objects. 
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when  these  take  place  in  a  direction  across  the  field  of  vision,  in  which 
case,  the  image  of  the  moving  object  has  a  motion  across  the  retina, 
and  hence  the  motion  is  perceptible.  Movements  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  vision,  t.  e.,  from,  or  towards,  the  centre  of  the  eye,  are  not) 
immediately  perceived,  the  image,  as  a  whole,  having  no  motion  across 
the  retina,  although  its  dimensions  undergo  increase  or  diminution, 
according  as  it  is  approaching  or  receding.  The  apparent  movement 
of  an  object,  from  one  point  in  the  field  of  vision  to  another,  depends 
either  on  the  motion  of  the  image  upon  the  retina,  or  on  the  motion  of 
the  latter  in  regard  to  the  image.  The  extent  of  this  motion,  is 
measured  by  the  angle  formed  in  the  eye,  by  two  lines  drawn  through 
the  eyeball,  the  one  from  the  point  whence  the  object  moves,  the  other 
from  the  point  where  it  is  arrested  ;  hence  the  movement  is  termed  the 
angular  motion  of  the  object.  This  motion  may  be  too  slow  to  be 
easily  observed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the  perception  of  a 
moving  body  be  sufficiently  prolonged  in  time,  it  appears  to  stand  still; 
as  when  a  rapidly  moving  body  is  instantaneously  illuminated  by  an 
electric  flash ;  or  as  when  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  web  of  the 
frog's  foot,  is  momentarily  looked  at  under  the  microscope. 

We  judge  of  the  real  motion  of  objects  from  point  to  point  in  space, 
when  these  are  within  the  range  of  the  binocular  parallax,  by  a  stere- 
oscopic use  of  both  eyes ;  in  estimating  the  actual  direction  and  extent 
of  the  motion,  we  are  assisted  by  those  changes  in  the  convergence  and 
adjustment  of  the  eyes,  which  are  essential  to  keep  the  moving  object 
in  sight.  Moreover,  changes  in  size,  distinctness  of  outline,  and  color, 
and  the  passage  of  the  moving  body  before  or  behind  others,  assist  us 
in  the  formation  of  a  judgment.  In  the  case  of  objects  beyond  the 
range  of  the  binocular  parallax,  these  latter  are  the  only  data  on  which 
we  base  our  conclusions. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  a  given  object  approaches,  or  re- 
cedes from,  us,  the  estimate  formed  by  the  mind  of  its  real  size,  does 
not  become  confused  or  altered.  It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  this 
is  only  true  of  objects  moving  at  a  moderate  rate ;  for  certainly,  as 
any  one  may  find  by  experience,  a  locomotive  engine,  advancing  rap- 
idly towards  the  eye,  on  a  straight  piece  of  railroad,  appears  to  swell 
out,  or,  as  it  were,  to  grow.  The  movement  is  here  too  rapid  for  the 
eye  or  mind  not  to  be  deceived.  The  explanation  offered  of  the  accu- 
racy of  our  perceptions  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is,  that,  whilst 
the  increase  of  size  in  the  retinal  image  of  an  approaching  object,  sug- 
gests an  increase  in  its  dimensions,  yet  the  convergence  of  the  two 
eyes  necessary  for  the  distinct  vision  of  the  object,  is  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  of  its  apparent  magnitude.  The  two  effects,  therefore, 
counteract  each  other.  In  the  case  of  a  receding  object,  the  opposite 
conditions  occur. 

The  movements  of  the  eye  itself,  are  accompanied  by  movements  of 
the  retina,  as  it  were,  behind,  or  through,  the  images  of  the  various 
objects  in  the  visual  field;  if  the  eyeballs  be  rapidly  moved,  these 
objects  appear  to  acquire  a  general  motion.  There  is,  however,  no 
apparent  motion  of  the  objects  in  regard  to  each  other,  for  the  relative 
position  of  their  images  remains  unaltered.     When  we  are  carried 
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through  space  in  one  direction,  as  in  railway  travelling,  objects  appear 
to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  near  objects  appear  to  pass  us 
relatively  faster  than  more  distant  ones,  for  the  angular  motion  of 
objects  is  greater,  the  closer  their  proximity  to  the  eye.  This  assists 
us  in  judging  of  the  rapidity  and  uniformity  of  our  own  movement,  as 
well  as  of  the  distance  of  objects.  If  we  look  intently  at  certain  ob- 
jects in  motion,  after  a  time  they  seem  to  be  at  rest,  and  ourselves 
appear  to  be  in  nnotion;  thus,  on  watching  a  running  stream  from  a 
bridge  over  it,  the  stream  soon  appears  to  be  still,  whilst  we  seem  to 
be  moving  with  the  bridge,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Such  being  the  modes  in  which  sight  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  us  of  the  presence,  size,  shape,  position,  and  movements  of 
external  objects,  there  yet  remain  many  phenomena  of  vision  which 
require  to  be  considered. 

For  the  stimulus  of  light  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  retina, 
it  is  essential  that  the  portion  of  its  surface  acted  upon  by  the  luminous 
rays,  be  of  a  certain  size,  that  these  rays  be  of  a  certain  strength,  and 
that  the  retina  be  exposed  to  their  action  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Images  of  luminous  objects  of  a  certain  magnitude,  might  be  regarded 
as  mosaic  patterns,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  luminous 
points ;  theoretically,  these  are  infinitely  smaller  than  the  ends  of  the 
retinal  rods.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  body,  the  image  of  which 
occupies  only  ^j^i^j^th  of  an  inch  of  the  retina,  is  visible  to  the  eye, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the  diameter  of  a  single  retinal  rod  or 
cone.  It  is  said,  however,  that  two  impressions  are  distinctly  or  sep- 
arately perceived,  only  when  a  certain  distance  intervenes  between 
them ;  this  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  diameter  of  the  cones. 
White  bodies  on  a  black  surface,  or  black  bodies  on  a  white  surface, 
which  measure  as  little  as  ^o^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  can  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye;  bodies  still  smaller  can  be  perceived,  if  the  atten- 
tion be  fixed,  and  the  light  powerful,  though  their  outline  becomes 
indistinct;  but  if  less  than  ^Jjjth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  are  no 
longer  visible,  although  they  can  still  be  seen  when  arranged  in  rows. 
Lines,  such  as  opaque  threads,  are  visible,  even  when  only  :fp'5oth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Bright  bodies  of  exceedingly  small  size  are 
visible,  which,  were  they  less  brilliant,  would  be  invisible.  If  the  light 
be  not  of  a  certain  intensity,  the  retina  is  not  aroused  to  vision  ;  the 
appearance  of  darkness  in  this  case,  is  dependent,  not  on  a  total  ab- 
sence of  light,  for  it  is  still  present,  but  on  its  want  of  intensity. 
When  an  opaque  body  passes  before  the  eyes  with  great  velocity,  the 
period  of  time  during  which  it  is  visible,  is  so  brief,  that  the  retina 
receives  no  impression  of  the  object;  hence  cannon-balls  are  invisible 
when  they  pass  before  us,  but  not  always  when  they  approach  or  re- 
cede from  us.  Luminous  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  however  rapid 
their  course,  and  whatever  their  direction,  are  always  visible. 

Luminous  rays  from  a  small  object,  falling  on  the  retina,  not  only 
excite  impressions  in  that  portion  of  the  retina  which  receives  them, 
but  also  in  the  surrounding  surface  for  a  certain  distance.  The  stim- 
ulation of  the  retina  by  the  luminous  rays,  is,  it  would  seem,  diffused 
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over  the  portions  of  the  membrane  contiguous  to  that  directly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  stimulus.  This  diffusion  of  luminous  impressions 
is  known  as  irradiation.  The  phenomenon  is  particularly  observed  in 
looking  at  bright  objects  on  a  darker  ground.  It  is  owing  to  irradia- 
tion, that  minute  white  objects  painted  on  a  black  ground,  not  only 
appear  much  larger,  but  are  visible  at  greater  distances  than  natural ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  dark  objects  of  the  same  size  on  a  white 
ground,  appear  smaller,  and  sooner  become  invisible  at  a  distance.  A 
narrow  bright  strip  of  paper  seems  wider  than  a  dark  one  of  equal  size. 
The  larger  apparent  size  of  the  stars,  as  the  sky  becomes  darKer,  and 
the  peculiar  appearance  noticed  in  the  new  moon,  viz.,  that  its  light 
crescent  seems  to  belong  to  a  larger  sphere  than  the  feebly  illuminated 
portion  of  its  surface,  are  also  due  to  irradiation.  In  certain  cases,  the 
increased  size,  or  blurred  image,  of  a  luminous  object,  is  owing  to  de* 
fective  accommodation  of  the  eye,  and  to  dissipation  of  the  luminous 
ravs. 

Impressions  made  upon  the  retina  have  a  certain  duration.  They 
continue  to  be  perceived  during  a  much  longer  interval  than  the  im- 
pressions which  produced  them,  and  their  persistence  is  greater,  the 
greater  the  persistence  of  the  original  impressions.  They  are  of  the 
nature  of  after-sensations,  or  the  so-called  %peetra^  and  have  been 
named  the  primary  or  positive  after-images.  They  last  generally  about 
f^^th  of  a  second,  but  may  endure  for  \  a  second.  Their  average 
duration  is  about  ^th  of  a  second  (Plateau).  Were  it  not  for  the 
duration  of  impressions,  vision  would  not  be  continuous,  for  in  every 
act  of  winking,  all  surrounding  objects  would  be  lost  sight  of.  Im- 
pressions, occurring  at  shorter  intervals  of  time  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, are  not  perceived  as  distinct  or  separate.  It  is  owing  to  the 
duration  of  the  sensation,  that  after  looking  at  a  vivid  light  or  a  bright 
color,  if  the  eyes  be  closed,  or  the  head  be  suddenly  turned  away, 
the  impression  continues  for  a  certain  period.  The  effects  of  different 
colors  presented,  in  rapid  succession,  to  the  eye,  as  illustrated  in 
experiments  with  the  color-top^  which  is  a  spinning-top  painted  in  dif- 
ferently-colored segments,  also  depend  on  the  duration  of  retinal  im- 
pressions. Various  secondary  or  tertiary  colors,  and  even  a  tolerably 
pure  white,  are  produced  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  differently- colored 
tops.  The  appearance  of  a  complete  circle  of  light,  which  is  seen  on 
rapidly  whirling  round  a  stick  lighted  at  one  end,  the  curved  lines  of 
fire  seen  in  a  lighted  ^'  Catharine  wheel,''  and  the  indistinct  haze  caused 
by  the  rapid  revolutions  of  the  spokes  or  other  parts  of  a  wheel,  are 
explained  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  small  piece  of  cardboard,  on  one 
side  of  which  there  is  painted  a  bird,  and  on  the  other  a  cage,  be  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  by  twisting  strings  fixed  to  each  end,  the  bird  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  cage.  The  toy  known  as  a  thaumatrope  or  strobo- 
scope^ consists  of  a  disc,  on  which  are  painted  sets  of  figures  of  men  or 
animals,  in  the  different  positions  of  some  act,  as,  of  leaping,  running, 
or  tossing  balls;  when  it  is  made  to  revolve,  and  the  figures  are  looked 
at  through  a  slit,  they  are  combined  into  one  image,  which  appears  to 
be  in  motion.  When  two  exactly  similar  toothed  wheels,  placed  one 
in  front  of  the  other,  are  made  to  revolve,  in  the  same  direction,  and 
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at  the  same  rate,  the  image  appears  stationary;  but  if  the  number 
of  teeth,  or  the  rate  of  velocity,  differs  in  the  two  wheels,  then  a 
revolving  image  is  seen  (Faraday).  After  looking  for  any  length  of 
time,  at  objects  in  motion,  the  appearance  of  movement  may  be  com- 
municated even  to  stationary  objects ;  thus,  after  having  been  on  the 
sea,  all  surrounding  objects  appear,  for  a  time,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  upward  and  downward  movement. 

When  the  retina  has  been  previously  in  a  state  of  repose,  especially 
in  cases  of  prolonged  residence  in  the  dark,  the  influence  of  any  given 
quantity  of  light,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  impressions  on  the  eye,  are  much  greater  than  when  it  has 
previously  been  in  a  state  of  activity.  If  the  intensity  of  the  light  be 
very  great,  the  painful  effect  called  dazzling^  is  produced,  and  the 
nervous  power  of  the  retina  may  be  permanently  destroyed,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  suddenly  annihilates  vision.  On 
the  other  hand,  blindness  may  result  from  the  continuance  of  the  op- 
posite condition ;  for  if  the  eye  be  deprived  of  sufficient  light,  for  a 
very  lengthened  period,  blindness  will  ensue  from  want  of  exercise  of 
the  retina.  If  the  eye,  previously  in  a  state  of  rest,  be  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  a  bright  light,  the  rays  impinging  upon  the  retina  through 
the  dilated  pupil,  are  painful  to  the  eye,  and  vision  is  confused,  till 
the  pupil,  having  had  time  to  contract,  a  large  number  of  the  rays  are 
excluded,  and  the  retina  itself,  moreover,  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
excess  of  light.  When  a  sudden  transition  takes  place  from  light  to 
darkness,  opposite  changes  of  course  ensue. 

The  relative  intensity  of  light  is  measurable  by  means  of  instru- 
ments called  photometers^  the  action  of  which  is,  however,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  discriminating  power  of  the  eye  itself,  through  the 
comparison  of  shadows  of  different  strengths.  We  have  no  means  of 
estimating  the  absolute  quantity  or  intensity  of  light.  It  is  possible 
to  read  with  both  eyes,  during  twilight,  when  the  employment  of  one 
eye  would  be  useless;  and,  moreover,  a  brilliant  light  dazzles,  or 
blinds,  the  two  eyes,  more  rapidly  than  it  does  one.  At  the  same 
time,  no  difference  of  brightness  is  ordinarily  observable,  whether  we 
look  with  one  eye  or  with  both ;  for  on  closing  one  eye,  the  pupil  of 
that  eye  dilates,  and,  consentaneously,  that  of  the  other,  so  that  more 
light  is  admitted  to  the  open  eye. 

There  are  many  interesting  points  connected  with  the  so-called 
•Becondary^  or  negative^  ocular  spectra^  which  are  distinguished  from 
the  primary  or  positive  spectra,  by  not  resembling  the  original  impres- 
sion. If,  after  looking  at  dark,  white,  or  luminous  objects,  the  eyes 
be  covered,  so  as  altogether  to  exclude  the  entry  of  light,  images  of 
these  objects,  or  impressions  related  to  such  images,  the  results  of 
-after-sensations^  remain  upon  the  retina,  and  these  are  named  negative 
spectra.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  closing  the  eye,  the  spectra 
:Are  dark,  white,  or  luminous,  like  the  original  causes  of  the  visual  im- 
pressions. But  if  the  eyes,  after  looking  steadily  at  a  white  object  or 
spot,  on  a  dark  ground,  instead  of  being  closed,  be  turned  towards  a 
white  surface,  the  spectrum  perceived  is  black.  If  the  condition  of 
4;hings  be  reversed,  the  spot  being  black,  and  the  ground  white,  the 
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after-image  left  is  white.  This  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
spectrum,  as  compared  with  the  object,  is  thus  explained.  In  the  first 
experiment,  the  portion  of  the  retina  on  which  the  image  of  the  white 
spot  has  been  received,  being  exhausted,  is  less  susceptible  of  the  ac- 
tion of  a  given  quantity  of  light,  than  the  surrounding  unexhausted 
portion  which  corresponded  to  tne  black  ground,  and,  therefore,  though 
receiving  white  light,  it  is  less  acted  on  by  it  than  the  rest  of  the 
retina.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  experiment,  the  portion  of 
the  retina  which  has  received  the  image  of  the  black  spot,  is  unex- 
hausted, and  is  therefore  more  susceptible  than  the  rest,  of  the  action 
of  a  given  quantity  of  light.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  spectrum, 
produced  by  gazing  at  the  sun,  and  then  turning  the  eyes  from  it,  is 
dark,  if  the  eyes  be  turned  towards  a  white  surface,  though  it  is  lumi- 
nous, if  the  eyes  be  closed,  or  directed  towards  a  dark  surface.  The 
spectra,  which  result  from  the  impressions  of  colorless  objects,  are,  as 
a  rule,  themselves  colorless.  But  when  luminous  rays  of  great  inten- 
sity fall  upon  the  retina,  different  phenomena  ensue.  Thus  if  the  eyes 
be  turned  towards  the  sun  when  shining  brightly,  and  then  be  covered, 
the  spectrum,  at  first,  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  sun  itself,  but  rapidly 
assumes  different  colors  in  regular  succession,  before  it  vanishes ;  it 
first  becomes  yellow,  then  orange,  red,  green,  violet,  and  black.  When 
the  eyes,  instead  of  being  covered,  are  turned  towards  a  white  surface, 
the  after-image  passes  through  the  same  series  of  colors,  the  order, 
however,  being  reversed.  In  any  case,  these  colors  are  due  to  certain 
states  of  the  retina,  and  are  called  subjectivey  accidental^  or  pht/siolog- 
teal  colors.  The  spectra  thus  formed,  move  with  the  eyes ;  their  size 
increases  with  the  distance  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  projected ; 
their  vividness  and  duration  are  proportional  to  the  strength  and  dura- 
tion of  the  primary  impression ;  and  they  fade  away  gradually,  with 
successive  changes  of  color.  These  after-images  are  wealcer  in  the  sides 
of  the  eyes,  than  in  the  centres  or  points  of  distinct  vision ;  they  may  be 
produced  by  objects  to  which  the  attention  has  not  been  directed  ;  and 
there  are  persons  who  have  a  singular  power  of  retaining  or  reviving 
them. 

The  most  remarkable  spectra  are  those  produced  by  the  impressions 
of  distinctly  colored  objects.  The  color  of  the  spectrum,  in  these 
cases,  is  always  complementary  to  that  of  the  object;  thus,  if  after 
looking  steadily  at  a  red  Object,  the  eye  be  turned  on  to  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  the  spectrum  is  green ;  the  spectrum  of  a  green  object, 
in  the  same  manner,  is  red ;  that  of  a  blue  object  is  orange.  The 
explanation  of  this,  is,  that  the  retina  is  so  exhausted  as  regards  the 
color  first  looked  at,  that  it  is  no  longer  so  readily  excited  by  the  cor- 
responding colored  rays  of  the  white  light,  which  pass  from  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  but  only  by  the  complementary  rays.  After  looking  at 
a  given  color,  and  then  turning  the  eye  to  the  complementary  color, 
the  latter  appears  brighter  and  more  intense  than  natural.  Primary 
colors  are  more  exciting  to  the  retina  than  secondary  and  tertiary 
colors ;  and  of  the  three  primary  colors,  red  is  the  most  exciting,  and 
blue  the  least  so.  Contrasted  colors,  and  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
heighten  their  separate  effects.     Thus,  the  depth  of  shadows  is  always 
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greater,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  produces 
them.  Gray  spots  occupying  a  white  surface,  present  a  darker  ap- 
pearance than  a  gray  ground  of  the  same  tint.  The  production  of  the 
physiological  colors  by  contrast,  as  just  mentioned,  is  a  further  ex- 
ample of  this  class  of  phenomena.  A  strip  of  gray  paper  placed  on  a 
bright  colored  field,  presents  a  faint  tint  of  the  color  which  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  of  the  surface  on  which  it  lies ;  on  a  red  surface,  it  fre- 
quently has  a  greenish  tint ;  on  a  green  surface,  a  reddish  tint,  and  so 
on.  Such  phenomena  are  only  produced,  when  the  surface  of  the 
field  is  of  a  very  bright  color,  and  when  the  portion  of  the  retina  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  new  color,  is  in  a  state  of  relative  repose 
(Muller). 

When,  by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  two  different  colors  are  thrown 
upon  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  the  impressions  sometimes 
alternate;  sometimes  one  color  preponderates;  at  other  times  one  color 
appears  in  one  part  of  the  visual  field,  and  the  other  in  the  other  part ; 
and,  lastly,  the  two  colors  may  be  blended  into  a  mixed  or  compound 
color.  These  curious  experiments  prove  that  the  impressions  are  more 
or  less  blended  in  the  sensorium.  The  blended  colors  are  usually  very 
bright.  On  looking  with  one  eye  through  a  colored  glass  at  the  sky, 
and  keeping  the  other  eye  closed,  or  looking  with  it  at  the  sky  without 
a  glass,  it  is  found  that  in  the  former  eye,  there  arise  spectra  of  the 
complementary  color  to  that  of  the  glass,  in  the  latter,  spectra  of  the 
9ame  color  as  that  of  the  colored  glass.  The  former  eye  is  sufficiently 
excited  to  produce  secondary  or  negative  spectra,  whilst  the  latter, 
less  perfectly  stimulated,  but  still  affected  through  the  color  in  the 
other  eye,  only  produces  positive  spectra. 

Irritation  or  congestion  of  the  retina,  altered  conditions  of  the  optic 
sensorium,  diseases  of  the  brain,  dreams,  and  peculiar  mental  states, 
give  rise  to  various  kinds  of  spectral  phenomena.  Bodies  seated  in, 
or  on,  the  eye,  also  produce  appearances  in  the  field  of  vision,  called 
entoptical  images,  such  as  motes,  or  muscce.  Thus,  fixed  particles  of 
blood,  lymph,  or  pigment,  on  the  retina,  or  others  in  the  lens,  such  as 
radiated  streaks  or  spots,  cause  fixed  muscce;  and  movable  particles, 
on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  such  as  tears  or  mucus,  in  the  aqueous 
humor,  or  in  a  softened  vitreous  humor,  cause  muscce  volitanteSy  or 
flying  muscce.  They  are  of  various  forms,  some  looking  like  spots  or 
streaks,  others  assuming  a  hair-  or  bead-like  shape. 

Such  of  these  entoptical  images  as  are  caused  by  objects  in  front  of 
the  retina,  are  named  extra-retinal.  They  are  not  usually  noticed, 
because  light  passes  behind  the  little  objects,  which  would  otherwise 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  retina ;  but  by  admitting  the  light  into  the  eye, 
through  a  minute  hole  in  the  card,  so  that  the  retina  receives  rays 
from  one  direction  only,  distinct  shadows  of  such  objects  are  cast  on 
the  retina,  and  produce  the  entoptical  images.  If  the  orifice  in  the 
card  be  in  the  principal  anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  that  is,  about  half 
an  inch  in  front  of  it,  the  entering  luminous  rays  become  parallel 
behind  the  lens,  and  the  images  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  object;  if 
the  card  is  nearer  the  eye,  the  rays  diverge,  and  the  shadows  are 
larger;  if  it  is  moved  further  off,  the  rays  converge,  and  the  images 
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are  smaller.  The  intra-retinal  images  include  those  of  the  bloodves- 
sels, and  the  blood  moving  in  them,  described  by  Purkinje,  i^ho 
showed,  by  means  of  a  simple  experiment,  that  most  persons  are  able 
to  see  the  shadows  of  their  retinal  bloodvessels.  The  vascular  image 
of  the  retina,  or  the  image  of  Purkinje^  is  best  perceived,  by  moving 
a  lighted  candle  up  and  down,  or  in  a  circle,  a  few  inches  in  front, 
and  to  one  side,  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  light  may  enter  it  obliquely, 
this  being  done  in  a  dark  room,  or  when  the  eye  is  directed  towards  a 
dark  surface.  The  appearance  of  a  bright  field,  moving  with,  and 
before,  the  eye,  is  then  gradually  excited ;  on  it  are  seen  dark  arbor- 
escent vessels,  branches  of  the  central  artery  and  vein  of  the  retina, 
and  even  images  of  the  optic  eminence  and  yellow  spot.  The  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina  are  excited  by  the  luminous  rays,  its  general 
surface  being  thus  illuminated ;  but  the  parts  of  its  bacillary  layer, 
which  are  covered  by  the  vessels,  being  relatively  more  protected  from 
the  light,  are  perceived  as  dark  arborescent  ramifications,  always  much 
larger  than  the  vessels  themselves,  since  they  are  projected  into  the 
visual  field.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  visual  direction,  the 
appearances  are,  moreover,  reversed,  the  optic  eminence  of  the  right 
eye  being  seen  on  the  outer  side  of  the  yellow  spot.  The  shadows  of 
the  vessels  shift  considerably,  when  the  candle  is  moved  about ;  and, 
as  these  vessels  lie  chiefly  behind  the  nerve-fibres,  but  in  front  of  the 
rods  and  cones,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  last-named  parts 
are  the  recipient  portions  of  the  retinal  structures.  Another,  and 
more  striking,  experiment  consists  in  looking  steadily  at  a  uniform 
field  of  light,  such  as  the  sky,  or  an  illuminated  ground  lamp-glass, 
and  rapidly  moving  the  finger,  to  and  fro,  in  front  of  the  eye.  After 
a  time,  delicate  reddish  images  of  the  retinal  capillaries,  and  even  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  moving  in  them,  are  seen  on  the  luminous  field. 
This  form  of  intra-retinal  image  has  been  made  use  of,  to  determine 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels :  it  appears  to  be  from 
j§^th  to  J  J^th  of  an  inch  per  second  (Vierordt).  Pressure  will  also 
produce  entoptical  images  of  the  retinal  vessels,  and  also  of  those  of 
the  choroid,  shining  on  a  silvery  blue  ground. 

The  dark  field  observed  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  or  kept  open  in  a 
perfectly  dark  room,  is  not  absolutely  black ;  it  is  often,  from  retinal 
excitement,  covered  with  an  obscure  luminosity,  and  sometimes  with 
minute  points  of  light,  like  luminous  dust.  This  field  is  not  circular, 
but  elliptical,  like  the  ordinary  visual  field;  it  is  projected  into  the 
exterior,  moves  with  the  eyes,  and  is  itself  the  result  of  a  positive  sen- 
sation, quite  distinct  from  blindness.  The  size  of  this  dark  field  di- 
minishes in  the  horizontal  direction,  when  the  closed  eyes  are  made 
to  converge. 

The  curious  spectra,  named  phosphineSy  caused  by  pressure,  with 
the  finger,  on  the  closed  eye,  have  been  previously  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  fact,  that  these  luminous  impressions  are  always  referred  to  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  seat  of  pressure;  pressure  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  eyeball,  for  example,  excites  a  luminous  spectrum  which 
appears  on  the  outer  side.  It  was  noticed  by  Muller,  that  pressure, 
with  the  finger,  upon  the  eye,  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  luminous  im- 
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pressions,  these  being  either  snnQlary  star-like,  or  square.  Bat,  me- 
cording  to  Serre,  the  shape  of  these  phoephines  is  determined  bj  tbat 
of  the  body  which  exercises  the  pressure,  and  bj  the  extent  to  whidi 
the  retina  is  acted  upon  bj  it.  When  the  pressure  is  commnniested  hj 
the  finger,  the  spot  is  either  roundish,  or  when  the  pressure  is  strong 
and  widelj  spread,  it  is  annular,  forming  a  ring  with  a  dark  centre. 
When  the  pressure  is  made  bj  a  circular,  triangular,  or  square  object, 
the  luminous  figure  is  circular,  triangular,  or  square,  provided  that  the 
part  compressed  is  entirely  over  the  retina.  But  if  the  pressure  be 
applied  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina,  it  gives  rise  to  an  in- 
complete figure,  which  becomes  more  so,  the  smaller  the  portion  of  the 
retina  covered  by  the  compressing  body.     A  second  spectrum  is  often 

?erceived,  in  a  direction  corresponding  with  the  point  of  pressure, 
'his  is  produced  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  coats  of  the  eyeball, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  primary  pressure;  it  is  always 
a  complete  figure,  because  the  retina  itself  is  there  continuous ;  such 
counter  pressure  acts  on  some  portion  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  eye- 
ball. Lines  connecting  the  primary  and  secondary  phosph^nes,  or  the 
points  of  the  retinal  surface  by  the  stimulation  of  which  these  are  pro- 
duced, traverse  a  common  centre  of  direction,  which  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  visual 
centre  of  direction. 

Light  is  the  proper  homologous  stimulus  of  the  retina,  but  various 
other,  or  heterologous  stimuli,  such  as  irritation,  blows,  or  pressure 
on  the  eyeball,  or  electrical  shocks,  excite  luminous,  and  even  colored 
sensations  or  spectra  of  various  kinds.  Even  the  action  of  the  orbic- 
ular muscles  of  the  eyelids,  or  the  sudden  movement  of  the  eyes  from 
side  to  side,  will  excite  luminous  impressions.  Visual  sensations,  like 
all  other  sensations,  may  also  be  excited  by  internal  stimuli.  Thus, 
when  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  retina  is  at  rest,  the  field  of  vision 
is  dark ;  but,  if  the  optic  nerve,  or  sensorial  centre,  is  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  impressions  of  luminous  rays,  or  of  bright  colors,  are  per- 
ceived. During  congestion  of  the  brain,  each  arterial  pulse  is  accom- 
panied by  an  alteration  in  the  degree  of  light  perceived  by  the  eyes, 
owing  to  a  pulsating  illumination  of  the  field  of  vision  (Mliller).  Cer- 
tain chemical  agents,  when  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  also  give  rise 
to  the  sensation  of  light,  either  by  producing  some  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  retina,  the  effects  of  which  are  transmitted,  through 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  the  brain,  or  perhaps  by  affecting  the 
nerve,  or  the  sensorial  centre  itself.  The  action  of  opium,  digitalis, 
and  belladonna,  in  producing  spectra,  is  well  known,  and  the  vivid  and 
horrible  spectral  illusions  seen  in  fever,  and  especially  in  delirium  tre- 
mens, have  often  been  described.  Again,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
sometimes  observed,  especially  after  gazing  at  bright  surfaces,  such  as 
the  sky,  or  after  looking  for  a  certain  time  at  a  white  surface.  In- 
distinct movements  in  the  luminous  visual  field,  are  then  noticed.  The 
appearance  of  dark  bodies  in  rapid  and  constant  motion,  seen  in  cases 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  also  on  suddenly  rising  from  a  stooping 
posture,  are  dependent  on  the  movement  of  the  blood,  exciting  lumin- 
ous impressions.     As  elsewhere  stated,  no  instance  of  the  occurrence 
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of  these  or  other  true  spectra,  where  the  two  eyeballs  have  been  re- 
moved, appears  to  have  been  recorded;  so  that  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  such  spectra  can  occur  without  the  intervention  of  the  retinal 
elements.  Cases  of  disease  of  the  retina,  involving  total  blindness, 
are  not  quite  satisfactory  as  evidence  of  this,  for  the  retina  may  still 
be  exceptionally  excitable. 

In  many  persons,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  colors  is  remarkably 
acute,  enabling  them  to  discriminate  between  shades  of  the  same  color, 
which,  to  other  persons,  present  no  difference.  There  are  others  whose 
sensibility  to  certain  impressions  of  color,  is  curiously  defective.  This 
affection,  known  as  achromatopsy ^  color  blindness^  or  Daltonism^  con- 
sists in  an  inability  to  distinguish  one  color  from  another.  It  is  more 
common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  is  often  hereditary.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  limited  to  the  lighter  tertiary  tints,  which  cannot  be 
distinctly  recognized ;  or  there  ipay  be  inability  to  distinguish  some 
of  the  secondary  colors ;  or  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  colors  may 
be  so  great,  that  one  of  the  primary  colors,  usually  red,  may  not  be 
recognized,  constituting  dichromism  (Herschel).  Thus,  bright  red  is, 
by  some  persons,  indistinguishable  from  green ;  ripe  fruit,  such  as 
cherries,  being,  to  them,  of  the  same  color  as  the  leaves.  Lastly,  some 
individuals  can  only  distinguish  black,  white,  and  gray. 

Insensibility  of  the  eye  to  colors  is  sometimes  a  temporary  affection 
dependent  on  internal  causes,  such  as  congestion  of  the  brain,  retina, 
or  choroid,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  deranged  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs.  As  to  the  cause  of  color-blindness  in  general,  nothing  is 
known ;  it  probably  has  its  seat  in  the  retina,  perhaps  in  some  defi- 
ciency in  the  structure  or  energy  of  the  rods  or  cones ;  just  as  defects 
in  the  appreciatiom  of  pitch  and  timbre,  in  the  hearing  of  certain 
individuals,  are  supposed  to  depend  on  defects  in  the  rods  of  Gorti,  or 
of  some  of  the  other  complex  structures  of  the  cochlea.  By  some, 
however,  the  cause  of  this  defect  is  believed  to  be  in  the  sensorial 
nervous  centre ;  it  has  also  been  suggested,  that  it  may  be  due  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  absorptive  property  of  some  of  the  humors  of  the 
eye.  Comparatively  harmless  in  most  persons,  this  defect  may  be  of 
serious  consequence  in  the  case  of  railway  guards,  pointsmen,  or  sail- 
ors, who  have  to  watch  signals  given  by  means  of  colored,  lights. 

It  is  by  the  forms  and  colors  of  the  retinal  images,  that  we  judge 
visually  of  the  forms  and  colors  of  the  material  world ;  but  the  sense 
of  sight  is  educated  by  experience,  and  by  comparison  with  the  results 
of  the  tactile  sense,  and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  suggests  to  us  complex 
notions.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  persons  bom  blind, 
who  are  said  at  first  to  imagine  that  the  field  of  vision  is  flat,  and  even 
that  objects  touch  the  eyes.  The  education  of  the  eye,  for  distant 
vision  in  sailors,  for  the  detection  of  minute  objects  by  the  microscopist, 
and  for  the  appreciation  of  form,  texture,  and  color,  in  various  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  pursuits,  as  well  as  amongst  artists,  is  well 
known.  There  is  often  a  mental,  as  well  as  a  visual,  training  in  these 
persons.  An  acquired  acuteness  of  vision  may  become  hereditary,  as 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  in  the  Mongols  and  Hottentots.     The  sense 
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of  Bight  IB  more  liable  to  individiial  differences,  and  to  illosiona  than 
any  of  the  other  senses. 

Of  the  laminons  rays  which  pass,  through  the  pnpil,  on  to  the  retina, 
a  certain  number  are  reflected  by  the  choroid,  the  retina,  and  the 
transparent  media  of  the  eye.  Some  of  these  reflected  rays  impinge 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  are  there  absorbed  by  the  uvea ; 
this  structure  also  absorbs  certain  rays,  passing  from  the  borders  of 
the  lens,  which  would  otherwise  confuse  and  dazzle  the  retina.  Some 
of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  however,  pass  oot 
through  the  pupil,  and  converge  to  a  focus ;  these  are  few  in  number, 
and  do  not,  when  the  eye  is  ordinarily  examined,  afford  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  deeper  ocular  structures.  But  light  may  be 
thrown  into  the  eye  in  such  quantity  that,  when  reflected  from  its 
deep  parts,  it  furnishes  us  with  this  information ;  and  an  ingenious 
instrument,  named  the  ophthalmoscope^  has  been  invented,  by  means  of 
which  the  interior  of  the  eye  can  be  easily  seen.  It  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular, slightly  concave,  mirror,  having  a  focus  of  about  ten  inches, 
perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  small  aperture,  and  fixed  in  a  handle. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  to  be  examined,  is  previously  dilated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  atropine  between  the  eye- 
lids, and  the  examination  is  made  in  a  darkened  room.  A  lamp  is 
placed  close  to,  and  on  a  level  with,  the  eye  to  be  examined,  care  being 
taken  that  none  of  its  rays  fall  directly  on  the  eye.  The  observer 
sits  near  to,  and  facing,  the  eye,  and  holding  the  mirror  steadily  in 
one  hand,  brings  the  rays  from  the  lamp  to  a  focus  on  the  retina ;  he 
then  takes  a  convex  lens,  having  a  focal  length  of  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  inches,  in  the  other  hand,  and  holds  it  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  front  of  the  cornea.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  eye  can  be 
generally  examined  without  the  aid  of  the  lens ;  by  its  use,  however, 
the  optic  eminence,  the  yellow  spot  with  its  elevated  rim,  and  the  arbo- 
rescent vessels  of  the  retina,  can  be  distinctly  seen,  but  in  an  inversed 
position ;  the  retina,  as  thus  examined,  appears  to  be  of  a  shining  red 
color.  In  the  healthy  condition,  the  crystalline  lens  is  invisible.  Va- 
rious diseased  states  of  this  and  the  deeper  structures  are,  however, 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  aid  of  this  useful  instrument. 

The  Organs  and  Function  of  Sight  in  Animals, 

The  general  structure  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  uses  of  its  several  coats  and 
humors,  are  similar  in  all  the  Vertebrata,  and  correspond  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  same  parts  in  Man.  But  many  moditieations  in  these 
organs,  are  observed  in  the  several  vertebrate  classes.  In  Mammalia,  there 
are  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  remarkable  differences  in  the  size  of  the  eyeballs, 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  ^arger  in  proportion  to  the  powers  of  vision,  in 
any  given  animal.  Some  si)ecie8  of  nocturnal  habits,  have  very  large  eyes,  as 
noticed  in  the  lemur,  dormouse,  aye-aye,  &c. 

The  Camivora  generally,  have  eyes  of  moderate  size  ;  in  the  seals,  the  coats 
of  the  eyeball  are  strengthened,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  pressure  experienced 
during  submergence.  In  the  insectivorous  Cheiropt<»ra,  the  eyes  are  usually 
small,  except  in  some  nocturnal  sixicies.  In  the  mole,  which  lives  habitually 
in  darkness,  the  eyeball  is  so  extremely  minute,  that  even  its  existcnice  has 
been  denied ;  it  possesses,  however,  the  usual  parts,  and  is  supplied  by  a 
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branch  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  ;  the  optic  nerve  is  said  to  be  absent,  although 
the  optic  tracts  and  commissures  exist.  Amongst  the  Pachydermata,  the 
eyes  are  small.  In  the  Cetacea,  the  thickness  of  the  coats  of  the  eyeball, 
especially  at  its  hinder  part,  is  enormous,  in  order  to  preserve  its  shape,  under 
the  pressure  of  different  ana  extreme  depths  of  water. 

The  eyeballs  are  of  great  relative  size  m  the  Ruminants  and  the  Solipeds  ; 
they  are  generally  far  apart,  and  very  prominent.  In  the  camel  and  giraffe, 
their  position  is  so  lateral  and  projecting,  that  those  quadrupeds  can  look 
backwards,  without  turning  their  heads.  The  usual  direction  of  the  antero- 
posterior axes  of  the  eyebfuls  in  Mammalia,  is  obliquely  forwards  and  out- 
wards ;  but  in  the  Quadrumana,  the  eye«  are  directed  forwards,  as  in  man  ; 
whilst  in  the  Rodentia,  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes,  is  completely 
lateral. 

In  such  cases,  the  relation  between  the  parts  of  the  retina,  must  be  peculiar. 
The  images  of  objects,  seen  in  frmtt  of  the  animal,  must  fall,  not  as  in  man, 
on  the  outer  half  of  one  retina,  and  on  the  inner  half  of  the  other,  but  on  the 
out^r  halves  of  both  retinae,  and  on  identical  points  of  the  two  retinae,  occupy- 
ing inverse  positions  as  regards  the  axes  of  the  eyes.  Objects  placed  directly 
to  either  side,  must  be  seen  independently  in  the  corresponding  eye,  and  the 
points  of  the  retinae  on  which  they  are  received,  can  have  no  correspondence 
or  identitv  with  each  other  ;  otherwise,  two  similar  objects,  seen,  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  would  be  combined,  and  appear  as  one 
object.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  pre- 
sents peculiarities,  in  accordance  with  the  special  seats  of  the  identical  points 
of  the  retinae  in  these  animals,  and  with  the  absence  of  identity  in  other  parts 
of  the  retinae. 

In  certain  Mammalia,  the  orbital  fascia  or  membrane,  which  completes  the 
orbit,  contains  plain  muscular  fibres,  and  when  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  irri- 
tated, it  contracts,  and  presses  the  eyeball  forwards.  In  the  Mammalia  gen- 
erally, the  third  eyelid,  or  membrana  nictitans,  is  well  developed  ;  in  the  ele- 
phant, it  is  provided  with  two  special  muscles,  and  has  a  very  strong  fibro- 
cartilage  embedded  in  it.  In  the  Ruminants,  the  third  eyelid  is  provided  with 
a  large  gland,  named  the  Harderian  gland,  the  mucous  secretion  of  which 
facilitates  the  motion  of  that  membrane  over  the  eyeball.  In  the  Sirenia, 
amongst  Cetacea.  the  eyelids  are  represented  only  by  a  border  of  loose  skin, 
the  margins  of  wnich  are  provided  with  small  mucous  glands ;  a  membrana 
nictitans  is  present ;  in  the  Cetacea  proper,  this  is  the  only  structure  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  eyelids.  No  lachrymal  gland  exists  in  the  Cetacea. 
This  gland,  however,  is  very  large  and  lobulated  m  all  the  Ruminantia.  In 
the  deer,  and  in  some  antelopes,  the  so-called  tear-pits,  formed  by  recesses  in 
the  lachrymal  bones,  between  the  orbit  and  nose,  are  met  with ;  they  are 
lined  by  an  extension  of  the  integuments,  and  open  externally  by  a  gutter-like 
aperture. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  in  almost  all  Mammalia,  resemble  those  of  man ; 
but,  except  in  the  Quadrumana,  there  generally  exists  a  seventh  ocular  mus- 
cle called  the  retraHor  oculi,  or  cfioanoid  muscle,  interposed  between  the  recti 
muscles  and  the  optic  nerve.  In  seals,  the  crystalline  lens  is  more  nearly 
spherical  than  in  other  Mammalia,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for 
the  production  of  distinct  images  under  water,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  speak- 
ing of  the  eyes  of  fishes.  In  the  castor-beaver,  the  cornea  is  likewise  flattened, 
and  the  lens  nearly  globular,  to  suit  its  aquatic  habits.  The  vitreous  humor 
in  the  Cetacea,  is  much  flattened  from  before  backwards ;  the  cornea  is  also 
flat,  but  the  crystalline  lens  is,  as  in  seals,  nearly  spherical.  In  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus,  a  cartilaginous  plate,  projecting  from  the  orbit,  protects  the  eye 
above  ;  the  sclerotic  coat  is  also  cartilaginous,  the  cornea  is  flat,  and  the  lens 
small. 

In  many  Mammalia,  the  bottom  of  the  eyeball  is  partially  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane, called  the  tapetum,  which  presents  different  brilUant  hues ;  it  consists 
of  a  layer  of  thin  fibres,  or,  as  in  Carnivora,  of  nucleated  cells,  of  metallic 
brilliancy  ;  this  reflects  the  rays  of  light  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  like  a 
concave  mirror,  and  causes  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  tnose  ani- 
mals in  the  dark.     In  Ruminants,  Solipeds,  and  Pachyderms,- the  tapetum 
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pr^Mtits  a  greeniBh-Uiie  metallic  lustre  ;  in  most  Camivonu  it  has  a  mkrery 
Doe,  excepting  in  the  cat,  in  which  it  is  green ;  sometimes  it  resembles  mother- 
of-pearL  The  Qnadrumana,  Edentata,  and  Monotremata,  like  man,  have  no 
tapetom.  The  shape  of  the  pupil  also  presents  peculiarities  in  certain  Mam- 
malia ;  thus,  in  the  cat  it  is  elliptical,  and  even  linear,  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, when  contracted  under  a  strong  light.  Solipeds  and  Buminants  have 
a  transversely  oUoni;  pupil.  It  is  remarl^ble  that  the  yellow  retinal  spot  is, 
as  a  rule,  absent  in  Mammalia,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  the  Quadrumana. 

In  Birds,  the  e^-elids  are  well  developed,  and,  except  in  owte  and  a  few 
others,  the  lower  hd  is  generally  more  movable  than  the  upper  one :  contrary 
to  what  (xxurn  in  Mammalia,  it  covers  the  larger  part  of  the  eyeball,  and  is 
even  provided  with  a  special  depressor  muscle.  The  third  evelid,  or  mem- 
brana  nictitans,  is  always  present,  and  fully  developed  ;  in  birds  of  prev,  it  is 
in  constant  use,  serving  to  cleanse  the  eyeliall,  or  to  temporarily  diminish  the 
glare  of  bright  sunlight;  it  is  sometimes  nearly  transparent,  but  usually 
rather  opaque.  The  nictitating  membrane  folds  back  on  the  side  next  tM 
mme^  by  the  action  of  its  elastic  tissue  ;  but,  for  its  projection  over  the  front 
of  the  eyeliall,  two  muscles  are  provided.  Of  these,  one,  named  the  vyraffU' 
dalin^  is  a  slender  muscle,  arising  from  the  sclerotic,  passing  behind  tne  Inu^ 
of  the  eyeball,  curving  over  the  optic  nerve,  and  ending  in  a  tendon,  which 
slides  through  the  border  of  the  other  muscle.  This  muscle,  named  the  qwMdr 
ratvut^  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball,  and  forms  a  muscular 
pulley  for  the  tendon  of  the  pyramidalis.  After  escapim;  from  the  pull^, 
this  tendon  continues  over  the  back  of  the  eyeball,  and  finds  its  way  to  tne 
lower  border  of  the  nictitating  membrane.  The  contraction  of  the  pyrami-, 
dalis  pulls  the  membrane  across  the  eyeball ;  whilst  the  quadratus  prevents 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  from  straightening  itself,  and  so  coming  down  upon 
the  optic  nerve.  Birds  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  lachrymal  glana,  a 
large  Ilarderian  gland,  situated  behind  the  conjunctiva,  at  the  nasal  angle  of 
the  eyelids.  The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  the  same  as  in  Mammalia ;  the 
superior  oblique  does  not,  however,  pass  through  a  pullev. 

The  eyeball  of  the  bird  is  ver}'  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  head 
and  brain,  especially  in  the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  It  is  not  usually  so 
spherical  as  in  Mammalia,  but  is  sometimes  somewhat  flattened,  and,  in  the 
larger  raptorial  birds,  is  often  lengthened  by  the  prolongation  of  the  anterior 
part  of  tne  sclerotic,  and  by  the  extremely  convex  form  of  the  cornea.  Mov- 
able bony  plates,  situated  in  the  sclerotic,  frequently  preserve  this  elongated 
form,  an  arrangement  also  found  in  certain  reptiles  and  fishes,  though  in 
them,  the  eyeball  is  flattened.  The  choroid  coat  in  birds  generally,  sends  for- 
wards into  the  vitreous  humor,  from  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  a 
remarkable  plicated  vascular  membrane,  named  the  pecten^  or  marsupium. 
This  is  falciform,  or  irregularly  quadrangular  in  shape ;  its  plicce,  or  folds,  are, 
in  some  species,  only  four,  but,  in  others,  nearly  thirty  in  number.  The  pec- 
ten  sometimes  reaches  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  It  is  not 
muscular,  but  is  supposed,  by  means  of  changes  in  the  state  of  distension  of 
its  vessels,  to  alter,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  vitreous  humor, 
the  position  of  the  lens  in  the  interior  of  the  eyeball,  and  to  assist  in  adjusting 
the  local  distance  of  the  eye.  The  action  of  the  pecten,  which  varies  in  size 
and  shape  in  diff*erent  birds,  is,  however,  not  well  understood.  The  Ai)teryx 
australis  is  the  only  bird  in  which  the  pecten  is  absent.  The  iris  is  usually 
very  active,  and  contains  striated,  as  well  as  unstriped,  muscular  fibres ;  its 
movements  are  more  active  and  rapid  than  in  other  animals,  in  which  it  con- 
tains only  plain  muscular  flbres  ;  and,  in  some  birds,  it  is  said  to  be  even 
under  the  influence  of  the  will ;  its  color  varies,  but  it  never  exhibits  a  metal- 
lic lustre.  The  pupil  is  generally  round,  though  it  is  lengthened  vertically  in 
the  owl,  and  horizontally  in  the  dove  and  goose.  The  internal  ciliary  muscle 
also  exists,  and  doubtless  influences  the  form  and  position  of  the  lens ;  whilst 
the  muscular  fibres  around  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  (Craiupton),  and 
even  the  proper  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  may,  by  compressing  its  movable  os- 
seous plates,  alter  the  relative  convexity  of  the  cornea,  and  so  assist  in  focus- 
sing tne  images  of  objects  upon  the  retina,  however  variable  their  distance. 
The  power  ofa^justing  the  eye  to  accurate  vision  at  difierent  distances,  exists 
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in  much  greater  perfection  in  birds  than  in  any  other  animals.  Vultures,  t,  gr., 
liy  at  great  altitudes,  and  yet  discern  their  peculiar  food ;  and  other  birds  of 
prey,  which,  in  their  rapid  flight,  diminish  so  suddedly  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  objects  of  their  pursuit,  afford  a  further  illustration  of  this 
wonderful  power  of  a<\justment.  The  crystalline  lens  is  flattish,  especially  in 
vultures,  which  are  so  long-siehted  ;  but  it  is  rounder  in  owls,  which  are  ex- 
tremely near-sighted  ;  it  also  becomes  progressively  more  spherical  in  aquatic 
birds,  according  to  their  subac^ueous  habits,  being  less  so  in  cormorants,  more 
so  in  ducks,  and  still  more  so  m  divers. 

Amongst  Reptiles,  serpents  are  destitute  of  eyelids,  the  skin  being  con- 
tinued over  the  cornea.  In  crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  turtles,  the  two  eyelids 
are  well  developed,  but  there  are  no  eyelashes.  In  the  chameleon,  the  skin 
forming  the  eyelids  is  united  into  a  circular  zone  with  a  central  aperture. 
The  membrana  nictitans  and  the  Harderian  gland,  when  present,  &re  both  of 
large  size.  The  lachrymal  apparatus  exists  in  all  cases ;  the  lachr^'^mal  gland 
is  very  large  in  the  turtle.  In  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  the  sclerotic  contains  a 
cartilaginous  or  bony  rin^.  The  pupil  in  the  crocodile  and  many  Ophidia,  is 
elongated  vertically ;  it  is,  however,  frequently  round,  and  sometimes  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure.  There  is  sometimes  a  rudimentary  pecten.  In  the  aquatic 
species,  the  cornea  is  flattened,  and  the  lens  of  a  globular  shape ;  but  in  the 
terrestrial  species,  the  lens  is  flatter ;  in  Emys,  it  appears  elliptical.  When 
the  lens  is  not  globular,  the  cornea  is  more  prominent. 

The  Amphibia  are  provided  with  eyelids,  and  the  membrana  nictitans  is 
moved  by  its  own  muscles.  The  lachrymal  apparatus  is  absent.  In  the  frog, 
there  are  only  three  recti  muscles  ;  the  oblique  are  absent ;  but  there  is  a 
transverse  muscle,  which  passes  directly  under  the  eyebftll,  and  is  attached  to 
each  side  of  the  orbit.  The  sclerotic  is  cartilaginous,  the  choroid  well  devel- 
oped, the  iris  is  said  to  be  motionless,  the  cornea  flat,  and  the  lens  sphe- 
roidal. 

In  Fishes  generally,  the  integument  passes  over  the  eyes,  forming  a  trans- 
parent covermg ;  there  are  neither  eyelids  nor  lachr3rmal  apparatus,  the 
medium  in  which  these  animals  live  maintaining  the  cornea  moist  and  clean  ; 
but  in  the  sunfish,  and  in  a  few  species  of  shari^,  there  are  eyelids,  and,  it  is 
said,  in  the  latter,  even  a  membrana  nictitans.  The  eyes  are  usually  of  large 
size,  especially  in  those  flsh  which  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  they  are 
smallest  in  those  which  burrow  in  the  mud.  In  the  Amphioxus,  there  are 
two  dark  spots,  on  which,  according  to  Vogt,  a  hemispherical  lens  is  found 
immediately  beneath  the  integument.  The  eyeballs  of  fishes  are  lodged  in 
very  large,  cartilaginous,  or  bony  sockets,  and  are  usually  provided  "with  four 
recti  and  two  oblique  muscles ;  they  are  symmetrically  placed  on  the  sides  of 
the  head,  their  usual  direction  being  outwards,  but  sometimes  upwards ;  in 
the  flat-fishes,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  cranium,  both  eyes 
are  situated  on  the  same  aspect  of  the  head.  In  fishes  generally,  the  eyes  are 
so  completely  lateral,  that  the  visual  field  of  each  must  be  almost  or  entirely 
independent ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  these  animals,  there  is  no  optic 
commissure,  the  optic  nerves  being  entirely  unconnected,  and  completely  de- 
cussating, one  optic  nerve  passing  over  into  the  opposite  optic  tract.  In  the 
Amphibia,  Reptiles,  and  Birds,  the  optic  nerves,  9a  in  the  Mammalia,  are 
more  or  less  blended  at  the  optic  commissure. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  in  the 
Vertebrata,  an  arrangement  which,  not  having  been  met  with,  even  in  the 
highest  Mollusca  or  Annulosa,  may  be  typiccu  of  the  Vertebrate  organiza- 
tion, seems  to  be  related  to  the  decussation  of  the  motor  tracts  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  is  likewise  quite  peculiar  to  the  Vertebrate  type  of  struc- 
ture, not  occurring  in  the  Annulose  or  Molluscous  animals.  Tne  constant 
use  and  importance  of  sight,  in  the  government  of  the  movements  of  animals, 
probably  necessitates  a  co-ordination  between  the  visual  and  motor  organs  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  ;  but  why  this  cross-action  should  prevail  in  Verte- 
brata, and  not  in  the  non-Vertebrata,  has  not  been  hitherto  explained.  A 
fiuirgestion  may  here  be  ofi*ered,  viz.,  that  it  depends  upon  the  inversion  of  the 
retinal  images  within  the  eyes  of  the  Vertebrata,  necessitated  by  the  optical 
structure  of  their  eyeballs,  and  by  the  concave  recipient  surface  of  the  xetiill^ 
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In  the  non- Vertebrate  Annulosa,  e,  (/.,  the  eyes  are  convex,  and  images  of 
surrounding  objects,  and  also  of  the  limbs  and  other  appendages  of  the  animal, 
are  received  in  a  true,  and  not  in  a  reversed  as  well  as  an  inverted  position : 
those  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  animal,  being  received  on  the  right-band 
side  of  each  ej^e,  and  those  on  the  left,  on  the  left-hand  side,  without  inver- 
sion ;  in  such  animals,  the  motor  apparatus  is  governed  on  its  own  side.  In 
the  Vertebra ta,  the  right-  and  left-hand  objects,  and,  therefore,  the  right  and 
left  limbs,  are  seen  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  eye  ;  the  guiding  impressions 
thus  perceived,  pass  over  through  the  opposite  sidfe  of  the  sensorium,  and  from 
thence,  the  motor  stimulus  again  crosses  the  middle  line  in  governing  the 
movements  of  those  limbs.  In  this  way,  the  reversion  of  the  visual  impres- 
sions, necessitated  by  the  structure  of  the  eye,  meets  with  a  corrective  action 
in  the  government  of  the  limbs. 

In  the  eyes  of  fishes,  the  sclerotic  is  very  firm,  and  generally  contains  two 
cartilaginous  plates  ;  when,  however,  those  are  absent,  the  posterior  fibrous 
part  is  of  great  thickness  ;  in  some  fishes,  indeed,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
coat  is  one  mch  and  a  half  thick  ;  in  certain  large  fishes,  it  forms  even  a  bony 
cup,  into  which  the  cornea  is  fitted  in  front,  and  through  an  opening  in  which 
the  optic  nerve  enters  behind.  By  this  great  strength  of  the  sclerotic,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  similar  provision  in  the  whales,  the  sphericity  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  eyeball  is  maintained.  Sometimes  a  cartilaginous  or  tendi- 
nous pedicle  connects  the  sclerotic  with  the  bottom  of  the  orbital  cavity  ;  in 
the  skate,  a  distinct  arthroidal  articulation  exists  between  the  pedicle  and  the 
eyeball.  The  choroid  coat  is  composed  of  several  layers  ;  the  pigment,  in  the 
osseous  fishes,  has  a  silvery  hue  in  its  superficial  fibrous  layer,  but  is  black  or 
purple  in  its  deeper  layer ;  between  these  two  layers,  is  a  red  horseshoe-shaped 
vascular  organ,  composed  of  tortuous  bloodvessels,  chiefly  venous,  and  known 
as  the  choroid  gland,  the  use  of  which  is  yet  unexplained.  Amongst  the  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  in  the  sharks  and  rays,  the  outer  layer  of  the  choroid  pig- 
ment is  of  a  dark  color,  and  the  deeper  one  has  a  metallic  lustre.  In  the  stur- 
geon, and  also  in  some  osseous  fishes,  there  exists  a  fold  of  the  choroid, 
forming  the  falciform  proct»ss,  on  whi(»h  is  often  found  a  branch  of  a  ciliary 
nerve,  expanded  at  its  extremity,  and  forming  the  campnmda  (Ilaller.)  The 
falciform  process,  like  the  pecten  of  birds,  projects  into  the  vitreous  humor, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In  tlie  conger-eel, 
there  are  two  such  processes,  by  which  the  lens  is  suspended  at  two  points. 
The  iris,  for  the  most  part,  presents  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  and  has  a  large, 
round,  and  slightly  changeable  pupil  ;  the  pupil  has,  indeed,  Iwen  described  as 
being  quite  motionless.  The  anableps  is  said  to  have  a  double  pupil  in  each 
eye  ;  in  the  rays,  a  broad  black  velum  is  found  in  front  of  the  pupil.  After 
death,  the  form  of  the  pupil  in  the  fish's  eye  is  often  very  irregular.  The 
retina  usually  reaches  forwards  to  the  l)oraer  of  the  iris.  It  has  been  sug- 
ffested,  that  fishes,  living  at  a  very  great  depth  in  lakes,  or  in  the  ocean,  must 
be  almost  in  a  state  of  complete  aarkness  ;  and  that  either  their  retinee,  with 
the  plicfe  upon  the  falciform  process,  must  l)e  endowed  with  an  increased  sen- 
sibility to  light,  or  that  they  possess  in  their  barbules,  or  other  appendages, 
sensory  organs  of  touch  which  compensate  them  for  their  inability  to  see. 

In  those  Vertebrata  which  live  in  the  air,  the  refracting  powers  of  the  eye 
depend  largely  on  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor  combined  ;  but  in  fishes,  the 
action  of  these  parts  must  be  comparatively  slight,  as  their  refractive  power  is 
so  little  in  excess  of  water,  the  medium  from  which  the  light  immediately 
enters  the  eye.  The  cornea,  indeed,  in  fishes,  is  very  fiat,  and  the  aqueous 
humor  is  very  much  reduced  in  quantitv,  conditions  the  very  opposite  of  those 
found,  for  example,  in  the  far-seeing  birds  of  prey ;  but  the  formation  of  distinct 
images,  by  bringing  the  luminous  rays  to  an  exact  focus  on  the  retina,  is  a(*com- 
plished  chiefly  by  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  accordingly  of  very  large  size, 
relatively  to  that  of  the  entire  eyeball,  completely  spherical,  and  unusually 
dense,  its  internal  laminse  being  almost  as  hard  a«  horn.  Those  characters 
impart  higrh  refractive  power  to  the  lens  in  fishes ;  its  focus  is  accordiiifjh'  very 
short,  and  hence  the  vitreous  humor,  like  the  aqueous,  is  scanty,  and  its  forrn 
flattened,  so  that  the  lens  is  closely  approximated  to  the  retina :  in  front,  too, 
the  lens  usually  projects  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamlK^r  of  the 
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eyeball.  In  the  Surinam  sprat,  the  eyes  are  situated  quite  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head,  so  that  they  are  often  somewhat  above  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
the  pupil  is  partially  divided,  and  the  lens  is  also  composed  of  two  portions, 
so  that  it  is  supposed  that  one  part  of  this  curious  eye  is  adapted  for  aerial, 
and  the  other  for  aquatic,  vision.  There  have  recently  been  described  by 
Leuckart,  minute  lens-like  bodies,  found  in  the  colored  spots  upon  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  bodv  of  small  fishes  of  the  general  Stomias  and  Chauliodus  ;  from 
the  presence  of  these  bodies,  he  r^ards  the  spots  in  question,  as  examples  of 
true  ocelli,  or  ocular  spots ;  out  this  inference  may  be  incorrect. 

Amongst  the  Mollusca,  the  Cephalopods  are  remarkable  for  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  eyes,  which  are  larger  than  in  any  other  non-vertebrate  animals, 
and  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  organ  of  vision  in  the  Vertebrata.  The 
large  spherical  eyeballs,  placed  symmetrically  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  in- 
vested by  a  wide  capsule  formed  by  the  integument,  which  is,  at  one  part, 
transparent,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  cornea.  This  covering,  however, 
is  not  completely  closed,  but  presents  an  opening  through  which  the  sea-water 
enters,  and  fills  up  the  space  between  the  eyeball  proper  and  the  capsule,  so 
that  there  is  no  aqueous  humor.  In  Loligopsis  and  others,  this  opening  is  of 
very  large  size,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lens  projects  freely  into  the 
sea- water.  The  lens  lies  deeply  embedded  in  the  vitreous  humor,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  unequal  parts,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  which  are  separated 
b^  a  delicate  interposed  membrane,  extending  from  the  choroid.  The  ante- 
rior part  is  the  smaller  one.  Each  consists  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  and  their 
substance,  though  soft  externally,  is  dense  within,  and  contains  a  firm  nu- 
cleus. The  sphericity  and  density  of  the  lens,  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the 
lens  of  fishes,  and  are  dependent  on  the  same  necessity  of  providing  a  refrac- 
tive body  of  greater  power  than  is  needed  in  animals  living  in  air.  The  double 
lens  of  the  eye  of  a  cuttle-fish  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  example  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  choroid  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  there  is  a  well-developed  iris,  with 
a  kidney-shaped  pupil.  By  means  of  the  ciliary  processes,  which  are  well 
developed,  it  is  possible  that  the  eye  is  accommodate  to  vision  at  different  dis- 
tances. 

Amongst  Pteropoda,  the  Clio  has  two  eyes,  which  are  placed  behind  the 
head,  and  somewhat  resemble  a  bent  cylinaer.  The  Pulmo-  and  Branchio- 
gasteropods  have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  black  points,  or  eyes,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  oesophageal  ganglion,  situated,  either  at  the  base  of  the  ten- 
tacles, as  in  Limnseus,  m  the  middle  of  those  parts,  as  in  Halyotis,  or  at  the 
apex,  as  in  the  ^enus  HeUx  or  Snail.  These  simple  eyes  are  dark-colored  ele- 
vations, covered  by  the  soft  skin  of  the  tentacle,  which  constitutes  a  firm 
transparent  cornea  ;  behind  this,  is  a  globular  lens,  a  cup-shaped  choroid 
membrane,  sometimes  ending  in  an  iris-Uke  ring,  and  an  optic  nerve,  expand- 
ing into  retinal  elements.  In  the  order  of  the  Heteropods,  the  eyes  are  very 
largely  developed.  Of  the  LamelUbranchiata,  which  are  acephalous,  most 
are  destitute  of  eyes.  In  some,  however,  rudimentary  eyes  are  said  to  exist ; 
these  so-called  eye-»pots  are  situated,  in  tne  Pecten  and  others,  on  the  margin 
of  the  mantle,  between  the  tentacular  appendages,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  little  shining  pear-like  bodies,  supported  on  short  movable  pedicles,  and 
having  a  pigment  layer  provided  with  a  silvery  stratum ;  sometimes  they  are 
arranged  singly,  at  other  times,  in  groups  of  20  or  30,  close  to  each  other.  In 
the  Tunicated  MoUuscoida,  pigment  spots  are  found  on  the  central  nervous 
ganglion,  but  no  lens  has  been  discovered  in  them. 

From  the  preceding  account,  it  appears  that  in  the  Molluscous  Class,  the 
eye  is  gradually  simplified,  in  passing  from  the  complex  organ  of  the  Cephalo- 
pods, through  the  simpler  eyes  of  the  Pteropods,  Heteropods,  and  Gastero- 
poda, to  the  still  more  simple  eye-spots  of  certain  of  the  LamelUbranchiata ; 
but,  in  all  these  cases,  a  special  refractive  body  or  lens  is  met  with,  so  that 
perhaps  more  or  less  perfect  images,  at  least  or  near  objects,  are  formed,  or, 
as  especially  occurs  in  the  more  simple  forms,  a  mere  concentration  of  lumin- 
ous rays  takes  place,  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  In  the  pigment  spots  of  the 
MoUuscoida,  however,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  lens  exists,  but  merely  pigment- 
ary and  nervous  substance  in  close  conjunction ;  hence  in  these  animals,  sight 
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must  be  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  appreciation  of  light  and  color* 
without  any  aistinction  of  form  whatever. 

Amongst  Insects,  two  kinds  of  eyes  are  found,  the  simple  and  compovfuf. 
Usually  both  occur  together,  but  some  insects  have  only  simple,  and  otherB 
only  compound,  eyes.  The  simple  eyes,  called  gttmmata,  ocelti,  or  ej^e-spctSj 
resemble,  in  a  general  manner,  the  organs  of  vision  in  the  higher  <t«itn|^li|^ 
and  present  the  following  structures,  viz.,  a  minute  transparent  cornea,  close 
behind  which,  is  a  globumr  lens,  resting  upon  a  cup-shaped  vitreous  humor ; 
on  the  posterior  convex  surface  of  the  uitter,  a  nervous  filament  spreads  out, 
forming  a  retina ;  and  surrounding  the  whole,  is  a  choroid  coat,  which,  pass- 
ing on  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  there  forms  a  sort  of  pupillary 
aperture ;  the  color  of  the  choroid  coat,  and  therefore  of  the  ocelli,  varies,  but 
is  more  commonly  dark.  The  compound  or  facetted  eyes  present  quite  a  diflfer- 
ent  structure,  tn  the  common  cockchafer,  for  example,  the  optic  nerve,  given 
off  by  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion,  swells  into  a  laree  segment  of  a  sphere ; 
from  this  part,  an  immense  number  of  very  short  branches  are  given  off,  which 
spread  out,  behind  a  layer  of  pigment  called  the  common  choroid,  into  a  mem- 
branous expansion  named  the  common  retina ;  from  this  retinal  expansion,  a 
multitude  of  filaments,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  facets  of  tne  cornea, 
are  given  off,  which,  after  traversing  the  common  choroid,  spread  out  upon  a 
number  of  hexahedral  transparent  prisms,  covered  in  front  with  minute  double 
convex  lenses,  the  so-called  corneal  fa^xts  (Straus-Durckheim).  The  compound 
eye  of  the  Libellula,  or  dragon-fly,  consists  of  an  immense  multitude  of  very 
minute  pyramidal  tubes,  the  blunted  apices  of  which  are  set  closely  together, 
on  the  bulbous  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  the  base  of  each  tulie  is  turned 
towards  the  globular  surface  of  tne  eye,  and  is  invested  by  a  hard  facet  or  cor- 
neola,  which  forms  a  meniscus  or  concavo-convex  lens ;  behind  this,  is  a  small 
cavity  filled  with  an  aqueous  humor.  Each  tube  is  invested  by  a  dark-colored 
layer  of  pigment,  surrounding  a  clear  fluid,  which  occupies  the  axis  of  the 
tuoe,  and  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  vitreous  humor ;  in  fW)nt,  be- 
tween the  cornea  and  the  vitreous  humor,  this  pigmentary  membrane  presents 
a  small  pupillary  aperture.  The  compound  eye  consists,  therefore,  of  a  com- 
bination of  numerous  minute  independent  eyes.  The  number  of  single  eyes 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  compound  eyes,  is,  in  some  insects,  very 
^reat ;  thus,  in  the  ant  there  are  said  to  be  50,  in  the  common  house-fly,  8000, 
in  the  dragon-fly  more  than  12,500,  and  in  the  Mordella  beetle  upwards  of 
25,000.  The  compound  eyes  art*  usually  sessile,  and  form  rounded  eminences 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  but  sometimes  they  are  supported  on  a  pedicle  or 
footstalk.  They  frequently  present  a  brilliant  color,  such  as  a  bright  green,  or 
green  and  purple,  or  even  a  pure  gold  color.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
simple  ocelli  of  insects  are  adapted  only  for  very  near  vision.  The  mode  in 
which  a  visual  image  is  formed  by  the  remarkable  compound  or  aggregate  eye, 
is  peculiar.  Each  minute  e3'e  must  form  an  image  of  a  corresponding  portion 
of  the  visual  field,  for,  owing  to  its  tubular  shape,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  forms 
a  radius  proceeding  from  a  convex  surface,  it  seems  probable  that  only  those 
rays,  which  fall  nearly  vertically  upon  the  minute  corneal  facet,  can  pass  down 
it.  whilst  the  lateral  rays  are  more  or  less  perfectly  excluded.  The  multitude 
or  separate  images,  like  portions  of  mosaic,  mustbe  combined  by  the  animal, 
into  a  single  picture,  for  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  sees  objects  multiplied. 
This  act  of  combination  must  be  a  sensorial  operation,  accomplished  in  the 
cephalic  nervous  apparatus  of  the  insect.  The  images,  sciparatt*  or  combined, 
formed  in  such  an  eye,  are  not  inverted  from  above  downwards,  or  reversea 
from  right  to  left,  as  in  the  Vertebrate  eye,  but  occupy  their  normal  position  ; 
there  is  no  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  none  of  the  great  motor  ner- 
vous columns. 

The  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  various  other 
insects,  have,  in  the  perfect  state,  from  two  to  thrtn?  simple  eyes,  and  also  com- 
pound eyes ;  in  such  cases,  the  simple  eyes  are  usually  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  In  those  insects  in  which  simple  eyes  only  exist,  these  are  usually  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  the  head.  AVhen  numerous  simple  eyes  are  grouped  together 
into  one  mass,  they  form  the  conglomerate  or  aygretjate  eye.  A  few  insects  are 
destitute  of  eyes,  such  as  the  neuter  Termites,  and  the  (Jlaviger  beetle.    In  the 
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greater  number  of  the  larvce  of  perfect  insects,  simple  eyes  alone  exist ;  thus 
the  larvae  of  the  bee  have  two  simple  eyes  ;  in  the  larvas  of  the  Dytiscus  beetle, 
there  are  six  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Some  larvae  are  destitute  of  eyes,  as 
those  of  Hymenoptera. 

The  eyes  of  the  Myriapoda,  like  those  of  all  the  higher  Annulosa,  resemble 
the  eyes  of  insects ;  tney  consist,  however,  for  the  most  part,  of  conglomerate, 
t.  e.,  of  simple  eyes  grouped  together ;  compound  eyes  are  more  rarely  met  with, 
and  when  they  occur,  are  of  large  size.  The  common  Millipede  (Julus  terres- 
tris)  has  28  eyes,  placed  in  7  rows,  which  form  almost  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Many  Myriapoda  are  blind. 

Tlie  Arachnida  have  only  simple  eyes  or  stemmata,  but  these  are  of  very 
perfect  structure ;  the  pupiUary  aperture  of  the  choroid  is  sometimes  provided 
with  muscular  fibres,  which  enable  it  to  be  contracted.  The  number  of  these 
simple  ocelli  varies,  being  only  two  in  the  Chelifer  and  many  mites,  4  in  the 
Phaiaiigia  and  other  mites,  6  or  8  in  the  Araneida,  and  10  m  the  Scorpion. 
When  present  in  large  numbers,  they  are  often  of  different  size  in  the  same 
animal,  and  are  either  closely  crowded  together  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or 
placed  laterally  on  the  cephaio-thorax,  or  even  on  the  middle  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  eyes  of  spiders  are  often  very  bright,  and  of  a 
sapphire  color ;  the  peculiar  glare  of  the  eyes  of  some  spiders  arid  scorpions, 
depends  on  the  difference  in  color  between  the  cjrcumference  and  centre  of  the 
eye,  the  former  part  being  pale,  and  the  latter  dark.  The  eye  of  the  Tarantula 
has  a  bright  red  centre,  and  an  amber-colored  margin.  Many  of  the  lower 
Arachnida  have  no  eyes. 

The  Crustacea  possess  both  simple  and  compound  ^es.  The  simple  eyes 
are  never  more  than  two  or  three  in  number ;  in  some  of  the  smaller  Crustacea, 
however,  as  in  Daphnia,  a  number  of  these  are  grouped  together,  forming  a 
conglomerate  eye,  and  are  covered  by  a  common  cornea ;  they  are,  moreover, 
movable.  The  compound  eyes  resemble  those  of  insects ;  but  they  are  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  movable  peduncles,  at  least  in  the  highest  Orders,  so  that 
they  can  be  turned  in  any  direction.  Tne  corneal  facets  are  usually  hexagonal ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  are  square,  as  in  the  lobster  and  shrimp.  Among 
some  parasitic  or  fixed  Crustacea,  as  in  the  Cirrhopods  and  others,  eyes  are 
entirely  absent,  but,  even  in  these  species,  they  are  present  in  the  larval  stage. 

The  eyes  in  the  Annelides  are  still  more  simple ;  they  consist  merely  of  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  covered  by  a  transparent  membrane,  fonned  by 
the  cuticle,  and  having  behind  it  a  layer  of  black  pigment,  sometimes  perfo- 
rated in  its  centre.  In  some  species,  a  small  transparent,  spheroidal,  refractive, 
body  or  lens  is  met  with,  as  in  Alciope,  the  Leech,  the  l^ereids,  and  others  ; 
but  a  lens  is  not  always  present.  The  leech,  Uirudo  medicinalis,  has  ten  eyes, 
which  appear  as  small  dark  elevated  dots,  arranged  in  a  semicircle  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  ;  they  have  no  pupil.  The  Eunice  has  four  eye-spots  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  ;  in  the  Nereis,  there  are  four  arranged  in  a  quad- 
rangle on  the  surface  of  the  head.  In  a  curious  worm,  named  the  Polyoph- 
thalmus,  besides  a  group  of  ocelli  upon  the  head,  there  is  found  a  succession 
of  other  smaller  ones,  arranged  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  every  segment  of 
the  long  body  ;  all  of  these  eyes  have  a  minute  refractive  body  or  lens.  In 
cases  where  such  a  lens  is  wanting,  the  animals  must  be  restricted  to  the  mere 
capability  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness,  and  color  without  form.  Even 
where  the  lens  is  present,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  distinct  image  is  formed, 
except,  perhaps,  for  very  near  objects. 

In  tlie  Annuloida,  eye-spots  are  seen  in  the  worm-like  Scolecida,  in  the  Ro- 
tifera,  and  in  a  few  of  the  Echinodermata.  In  the  first  group,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Planaria  and  the  larval  stage  of  Distoma  and  Monostoma,  but  the 
Entozoa  generally,  are  destitute  of  pigment  spots.  Amongst  the  Rotifera, 
most  species  have  two  ocelli,  but  in  some  they  are  combined  into  a  single  spot, 
resting  on  the  centre  ganglion  of  the  nervous  system,  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
bo<iy.  In  the  Echinodermata,  eye-spots  are  seen  at  the  ends  of  the  rays  of  a 
few  star-tishes,  and  around  the  lower  opening  of  the  aUmentary  canal  in  some 
Echinida. 

In  a  few  of  the  Coelenterata,  pigment  spots  are  present,  either  destitute  of 
a  lens,  variously  colored,  and  placed  on  the  central  nervous  ganglion,  as  in 
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Beroe  and  other  allied  forms ;  or  provided  with  a  lens-like  body,  embedded  in 
pigment,  as  in  the  red  or  yellow-colored  eye-spots  found  arouna  the  borders  of 
the  mantle  or  disc  in  the  Medusa,  in  immediate  contimiity  with  the  so-ealled 
auditory  sacs,  or  lithocysts.    Nervous  tilaments  probably  proceed  to  them. 

In  these  cases,  and  in  those  Annuloida  in  which  such  pigment  spots,  though 
destitute  of  a  refractive  lens,  are  situated  upon  the  central  nervous  ranglicMi, 
their  sensory  office  can  hardly  be  denied ;  and,  as  they  occupy  positions  cor- 
responding to  the  true  ocelli  provided  with  lenses,  in  other  animals,  their 
visual  function,  however  feeble,  is  placed  almost  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  Protozoa,  pigment  spots  are  only  known  to  exist  in  certain  Infusoria. 
As  no  nervous  system  has  been  demonstrated  in  these  low  unicellular  animal 
organisms,  it  has  bei^n  disputed  whether  in  such  creatures,  the  pigment  spots 
are  really  visual  organs.  The  undoubted  influence  of  light  upon  these  animals, 
attracting  them,  for  example,  to  the  light  side  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
kept,  may  be  owin^  to  a  sensibility  inherent  either  in  the  sarcodous  substance 
of  their  bodies,  or  m  nervous  granules  connected  with  the  pisment  spots ;  or, 
as  elsewhere  remarked,  such  apparent  attraction  may  be  explained  by  the  in- 
cidental action  of  the  heat  associated  with  the  Ught. 
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THE  VEGETATIVE  FUNCTIONS. 


The  functions  to  be  considered  under  this  head,  are  the  nutritive 
and  reproductive  functions.  The  former  include  digestion,  absorption, 
chylification,  circulation,  nutrition,  reparation,  sanguification,  secre- 
tion, excretion,  and  respiration,  together  with  the  production  of  ani- 
mal heat,  muscular  force,  light,  and  electricity. 

digestion. 

Amongst  other  phenomena  produced  by  the  waste  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  body,  and  the  loss  of  the  fluid,  or  watery  part  of  the 
tissues,  are  the  special  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  which  have 
their  seat,  like  other  sensations,  in  the  nervous  system,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  have  been  already  explained  (p.  349).  These  sen- 
sations of  appetite,  excite  the  desire  to  take  food;  and  by  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  the  food,  thus  taken,  is  prepared  for  absorption,  and 
conversion  into  blood.  The  term  food  includes  all  substances,  received 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  used  for  the  support  of  life,  either  by 
supplying  the  waste  constantly  occurring  in  the  living  animal  tissues, 
or  by  affording  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  Food,  therefore,  contains  substances  which  have  a  certain 
chemical  relation  to  the  tissues  which  it  supports.  These  tissues,  be- 
sides containing  water  and  saline  substances,  are  composed  of  prox- 
imate organic  principles,  having  a  highly  complex  chemical  constitu- 
tion (pp.  84  to  86).  Food  also  consists,  more  or  less,  of  substances 
having  already  the  same,  or  a  similar  chemical  composition:  for  the 
animal  body,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  no  power  of  forming  such  prox- 
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imate  organic  compounds  out  of  their  component  elements,  or  from 
the  simpler  combinations  of  these. 

Animals,  indeed,  are  either  carnivorous  or  herbivorous.  The  car- 
nivorous, or  flesh-devouring  species,  obviously  live  upon  food  possess- 
ing the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  their 
own  bodies;  and  as  regards  the  herbivorous,  or  vegetable-feeding  ani- 
mals, their  food  also  contains  proximate  principles,  closely  resembling 
those  which  exist  in  the  animal  body.  Whatever  the  nature  or  source 
of  the  food  of  Animals,  its  proximate  principles  are,  therefore,  chemi- 
cally similar;  and  it  is  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  power  of  chemically  combining,  under  the  agency  of  solar 
light  and  heat,  the  elements  derived  from  the  simpler  combinations  of 
inorganic  nature,  into  those  complex  organic  proximate  principles 
which,  thus  elaborated  in  the  living  tissues  of  vegetables,  constitute 
the  nutriment  of  Animals.  Hence,  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  derives 
its  nourishment  from,  and  depends  upon,  the  Mineral  Kingdom;  the 
Animal  Kingdom  derives  its  nourishment  from,  and  depends  upon,  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom ;  whilst  the  decaying  portions  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  which  are  unconsumed  by  animals,  and  the  particles  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  which  undergo  change  during  life,  or  decomposition 
after  death,  revert  to  the  simpler  chemical  compounds  of  inorganic 
nature,  which,  again,  under  the  influence  of  the  vito-chemical  forces 
of  the  plant,  are  reintroduced  into  the  stream  of  organic  existence. 

SourceSy  Varieties^  and  Nature  of  Human  Food. 

The  food  of  Man  may  be  either  solid  or  fluid.  If  solid,  it  may  be 
hardy  so  as  to  require  to  be  broken  by  mastication,  or  softy  so  as  merely 
to  need  subdivision,  before  it  is  swallowed.  Again,  food  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  inorganic  or  from  the  organic  world ;  or  it  may  be 
classified  according  to  its  source,  whether  this  be  mineraly  vegetahhy  or 
animal.  Thus,  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  the  traces  of  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus,  and  the  large  quantity  of  water,  are  derived 
from  the  mineral  kingdom.  Vegetable  food  includes  the  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  plants ;  also  certain  products  of  vinous  de- 
composition, as  the  various  alcoholic  beverages,  and  lastly,  condiments, 
vegetable  acids,  and  vinegar  or  the  product  of  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. Animal  food  consists  of  all  the  digestible  parts  of  animals,  in 
which  is  comprised  nearly  every  tissue,  with  the  exception  of  the 
horny  textures  and  the  hair,  even  the  bones  yielding  nutriment  on 
being  boiled.  Besides  this,  eggs  and  roe,  milk,  butter,  buttermilk, 
curd,  cheese,  and  whey,  are  comprehended  in  this  category. 

The  chemical  consttttUion  of  food,  however,  is  the  point  to  which  the 
greatest  significance  is  to  be  attached;  and  the  most  useful  classi- 
fications are  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  different  nutrient 
proximate  chemical  principles  which  it  contains.  Thus  regarded,  the 
multitudinous  articles  of  diet  consumed  by  man,  under  his  extremely 
varied  conditions  of  life,  dependent  on  climate,  social  condition,  na- 
tional custom,  or  individual  habit,  consist  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  proximate  chemical  constituents.     The  importance  of  these 
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chemical  distinctions  of  the  food,  was  clearly  indicated  by  Front,  and 
has  been  since  established  by  the  researches  of  Liebig,  and  many  other 
chemists.  Front  divided  all  nutrient  substances  into  albuminous 
bodies,  such  as  the  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  of  animals,  and  the 
gluten  and  legumin  of  plants ;  oleaginous  substances,  including  the 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils;  and  saccharine  matters,  comprising 
the  various  kinds  of  sugar.  According  to  him,  the  typical  form  of 
animal  food,  is  that  supplied,  by  nature,  to  the  young  of  mammiferous 
animals  and  man,  viz.,  milk,  in  which  fluid,  casein  represents  the  al- 
buminous kind  of  nutritive  substances;  butter,  the  oleaginous  kind; 
and  sugar  of  milk,  the  saccharine  kind.  Besides  these,  milk  slso  sup- 
plies water,  and  the  mineral  matters  essential  to  the  formation  of  the 
tissues. 

A  more  exhaustive  classification  of  the  nutritive  substances  con- 
tained in  food,  is  that  which  follows : 

1.  Albuminoid  substances.  From  the  animal  kingdom,  albumen^ 
whether  derived  from  the  white  of  eggs,  from  blood,  or  from  the  mus- 
cular or  nervous  tissues ;  st/ntonin,  or  the  fibrinous  element  of  muscle, 
some  of  which  is  contained  in  the  expressed  juice  of  meat ;  globulin, 
cruortn^  and  fibriny  from  the  blood ;  casein^  derived  from  milk  ;  and  the 
vitellin  of  the  yolk  of  eggs.  The  substance  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  kid- 
neys, and  other  glands,  is  also,  in  great  part,  albuminoid,  mixed,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  first  organ,  with  fat.  The  brain  substance  is  also 
highly  nutritive,  containing  both  albuminoid  and  fatty  matter.  In  this 
group,  must  be  included,  not  only  cruorin,  or  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood,  but  also  mt/ochrome,  or  that  of  muscle,  both  of  which 
have  an  extraordinary  afiinity  for  oxygen.  From  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, are  obtained  the  albuminoid  substance  gluten^  sometimes  called 
vegetable  albumen,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  corn,  and  other  grasses ;  also  legumin,  which  has  been 
compared  to  animal  casein,  and  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  seeds 
of  peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  leguminous  plants.  Vegetable  al- 
bumen likewise  exists,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  growing  or  soft  tissues 
of  the  various  succulent  edible  parts  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  such  as 
the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip,  apple,  pear,  and  orange. 

2.  Gelatinoid  substances.  These,  which  are  derived  solely  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  include  y^tty  of  various  kinds,  obtained  from  the  gel- 
atin-yielding tissues  of  animals,  such  as  isinglass,  which  is  the  dried 
sound,  or  air-bladder,  of  the  sturgeon,  the  areolar  and  fibrous  tissues, 
tendons,  and  bones ;  also  chondrin,  or  the  jelly  obtained  from  carti- 
lages. These  several  tissues,  however,  are  not  supposed  to  contain 
gelatin  or  chondrin,  when  in  their  raw  or  uncooked  state.  Gelatinoid 
substances  are  present  in  broths,  jellies,  and  ivory  bone- dust.  So  far 
as  their  nutrient  qualities  are  concerned,  they  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  albuminoid  substances. 

8.  Oleaginous  substances.  These  comprehend  the  animal  fats  and 
oils,  stearin,  margarin,  palmitin,  and  olein,  the  fatty  matters  of  the 
bile  and  of  the  brain,  and  those  of  the  yolk  of  eggs ;  and  also  the  fatty 
acids  of  butter,  the  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic.     To  these  must  be 
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added,  the  vegetable  oils,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  such  as  cocoa-nut  oil, 
olive  oil,  and  almond  oil. 

4.  Amylaceou9  or  starchy,  gummy ^  and  BCKcharme  substances. 
These  comprehend  the  different  varieties  of  starch,  such  as  potato 
starch,  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  rice,  and  the  starchy  portion  of  wheat 
and  other  grain.  The  gummy  substances  include,  besides  all  the  nat- 
ural gums  and  mucilages  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  substance  named 
dextrin,  which  results  from  the  transformation  of  starch,  cellulose  or 
lignin,  and  also  pectin,  a  constituent  of  succulent  vegetables.  The 
sugars  are  the  commqn,  or  cane  sugar,  and  grape  sugar,  derived,  as 
such,  from  vegetables,  or  produced  by  the  transformation  of  starchy 
or  gummy  substances.  There  are  also  the  sugar  of  honey,  which  is  an 
animal  preparation ;  the  glycogen,  or  animal  starch,  often  present  in 
flesh,  but  chiefly  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  inosite,  or  sugar 
of  muscle ;  and  lastly,  the  sugar  of  milk,  lactose,  or  lactin,  which, 
though  usually  formed  in  the  animal  economy,  can  also  be  artificially 
made,  by  acting  upon  starch  with  certain  acids,  at  a  high  temperature. 

5.  Stimulating  substances.  These  consist  of  three  classes:  viz., 
first,  the  various  kinds  of  spices  or  condiments,  the  active  properties  of 
which  depend  usually  upon  volatile  or  essential  oils;  secondly,  the 
parts  of  vegetables,  whether  the  leaves  or  berries,  which  contain  the 
alkaloids^  thein,  caffein,  or  theobromin,  which  are  found  in  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  the  Paraguay  tea.  With  these  should  probably  be  associ- 
ated, the  substances  named  extractives,  viz.,  cerebric  acid,  which  exists 
in  nervous  substance,  and  also  in  corn,  especially  in  Indian  corn;  ere- 
atin  and  creatinin,  which  are  found  in  the  juice  of  meat,  in  the  brain, 
and  in  the  blood,  the  former  being  converted  in  the  system  into  the 
latter ;  both  of  these  act  either  as  stimulants,  or  by  retarding  chemi- 
cal change  and  loss  in  the  albuminoid  tissues.  The  thein  and  allied 
bodies  certainly  stimulate  the  heart,  muscles,  and  nervous  system. 
Thirdly,  there  are  the  various  alcoholic  beverages  made  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  saccharine  substances,  such  as  mead,  beer,  cider,  wine,  and 
the  stronger  alcoholic  fluids  or  spirits  distilled  from  various  fermenting 
saccharine  vegetable  juices.  These  substances  are  probably  not  im- 
mediately nutritive,  or  able  to  supply  the  waste  of  material,  but  appear 
rather  to  act  as  stimuli  to  the  nervous  system,  and  also  by  preventing 
waste.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  several  ethers  formed  in  ripe 
fruits,  and  in  wines,  from  the  action  of  the  organic  vegetable  acids  on 
alcohol.  This  class  may  also  include  certain  organic  vegetable  acids, 
such  as  the  acetic  acid  of  vinegar,  the  tartaric,  malic,  racemic,  oxalic, 
and  citric,  derived  respectively,  from  grapes  or  raisins,  apples,  goose 
berries,  4;he  esculent  rhubarb,  and  the  lemon,  lime,  and  orange ;  and 
lastly,  the  lactic  acid  existing  in  sauer-kraut,  and  in  fermented  cucum- 
bers or  beans,  all  of  which  are  favorite  articles  of  diet  with  some  na- 
tions. The  prevalence  of  the  desire  for  acids  with  the  food  is  remark- 
able. Lactic  acid  also  exists  in  sour  milk,  which  is  much  consumed, 
and  in  the  juice  of  meat,  together  with  paralactic  and  inosinic  acids. 

6.  Saline,  earthy,  and  mineral  substances.  These,  which  are,  in 
certain  proportions,  essential  articles  of  food,  soda  for  the  blood,  potash 
for  the  muscles,  and  lime  for  the  bones,  consist  of  the  chlorides  o£ 
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sodium  and  potassium,  the  phosphates  of  soda,  potash,  and  of  magnesia, 
perhaps  the  alkaline  sulphates,  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  Minute  traces  of  manganese  and  silica  are  also 
necessary,  the  latter  bein^  probably  combined  with  fluorine.  Such 
substances  as  alumina  and  copper  are  probably  adventitioiis  ingre* 
dients,  and  of  no  essential  importance  as  food. 

7.  Water  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  animal  body,  and 
is  a  most  essential  article  of  food.  From  the  many  offices  which  it 
performs,  dissolving  the  food,  rendering  it  capable  of  absorption  and 
entrance  into  the  circulation,  facilitating  all  nutritive,  secretive,  and 
excretive  processes,  and  lastly,  maintaining  the  due  elasticity  and 
flexibility  of  the  tissues,  and  their  susceptibility  of  vito-chemical 
changes,  water  may  be  regarded  as  a  common  vehicle,  in  which  all 
other  articles  of  diet  are  conveyed  into,  through,  and  from  the  animal 
economy. 

The  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  nutrient  substances,  resemble  each 
other  very  closely  in  composition ;  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur,  they  contain  nitrogen,  and  have  therefore  been 
named,  nitrogenous  or  azotized  food;  and,  as  these  substances  are 
especially  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  albuminoid  and  gelatin- 
yielding  tissues  of  the  body,  which  indeed  cannot  be  built  up  without 
them,  they  have  been  designated  nutritive  or  plastic  food.  Moreover, 
as  they  supply  the  waste  which  takes  place  in  the  muscular  and  other 
tissues,  they  have  been  likewise  called  ^«A;/i>rmtn^,  tissue-forming^  or 
histo-geneticy  food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oleaginous  and  saccharine 
substances  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  and 
are  therefore  named  non-nitrogenous  or  non-azotized  food.  The  starchy, 
saccharine,  and  allied  compounds  form  the  carbhydrates ;  whilst  the 
fatty  substances,  still  richer  in  carbon,  are  named  hydrocarbons.  As 
neither  of  these  is  ever  supposed  to  be  convertible,  by  the  addition  of 
nitrogen,  into  nitrogenous,  plastic,  or  flesh-forming  food,  but  rather, 
owing  to  their  richness  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  their  poverty  in 
oxygen,  to  be  ultimately  used  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  the  ani- 
mal heat,  either  being  first  stored  up  in  the  body  as  fat,  or  being  at 
once  oxygenated  through  the  respiratory  process,  they  have  been 
classed  together  under  the  appellation  of  respiratory^  calorific  or  h^iat- 
forming^  food. 

These  distinctions,  which  have  been  chiefly  explained  and  advocated 
by  Liebig,  undoubtedly  represent  a  general  truth ;  but  they  must  be 
accepted  with  certain  qualifications.  In  the  first  place,  albuminoid 
substances  may,  it  would  seem,  undergo  metamorphosis,  in  the  living 
body,  into  fatty  or  even  starch-like  substances,  and  so  may  nourish 
non-nitrogenous,  as  well  as  fleshy  or  nitrogenous,  tissues.  Moreover, 
the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  living  body,  especially  those  of  the 
muscles  and  brain,  themselves  undergo  a  most  active  waste,  i.  6.,  a 
chemical  decomposition,  of  which  the  essential  feature  is  oxidation  ;  so 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  too,  in  being  decomposed,  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  evolution  of  heat,  subserve  the  respiratory  process,  and  so 
far  act  as  respiratory  food. 

Again,  chemical  analysis  shows,  that  in  the  brain  especially,  but 
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also  in  muscular  tissue,  fatty  matter  is  an  important  constituent,  essen* 
tial,  indeed,  to  the  composition  of  those  tissues ;  moreover,  starchy 
and  saccharine  matters  exist  in  certain  organs,  and  are  convertible,  in 
the  living  economy,  into  fat ;  hence  the  non-nitrogenous,  oleaginous, 
and  saccharine  substances  must,  also,  be  regarded  as  nutritive  or 
plastic  food.  Even  in  young  growing  animal  cells,  fatty  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  an  essential  element.  Again,  as  regards  gelatin,  and  the 
gelatin-yielding  tissues,  which,  though  they  contain  nitrogen,  have  a 
lower  chemical  constitution  than  the  albuminoid  substances,  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  are  convertible  into,  or  capable  of  being  made  use  of 
as,  nutriment  for  the  living  tissues.  It  is  now  generally  denied  that 
they  can  be  so  converted  into,  or  assimilated  by,  tissues  which,  like 
muscle  and  nerve,  contain  syntonin  and  albumen ;  it  is  even  doubted 
whether  they  can  be  directly  assimilated  as  nutriment,  even  by  the 
living  gelatin-yielding  tissues  themselves,  which,  of  course,  have  an 
identical  chemical  composition.  Such  substances  may,  therefore,  pos- 
sess very  limited  or  no  nutritive  or  plastic  qualities ;  and  may  merely 
be  oxidized  in  the  system,  like  the  non-nitrogenous,  respiratory  food. 
The  precise  destination  of  the  several  elements  of  food  is,  however, 
not  completely  understood  ;  but  neither  of  the  two  kinds  of  food,  the 
nitrogenous,  or  the  non-nitrogenous,  is  alone  adequate  to  support  ani- 
mal or  human  life ;  for  perfect  nutrition,  the  two  must  be  taken  to- 
gether in  certain  proportions. 

The  chemical  composition  of  most  of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genous proximate  constituents  of  animal  substances  used  as  food,  is 
given  in  the  tables  at  pages  84  and  85.  The  closely  similar  com- 
position of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  proximate  constit- 
uents of  vegetable  substances  used  as  food,  is  illustrated  in  the  an- 
nexed table  (p.  486). 

Prehension  and  Preparation  of  Food, 

In  the  lower  animals,  the  important  act  of  the  prehension  of  food  is 
provided  for,  in  every  case,  with  the  most  admirable  perfection  of  con- 
trivance. In  Man,  however,  the  arm  and  hand  are  so  wonderfully 
organized  for  other,  and  higher,  purposes  (p.  198),  that  their  pre- 
hensile action,  in  the  gathering,  or  preparation,  of  food,  and  its  con- 
veyance to  the  mouth,  are,  though  essential,  only  subordinate  offices  of 
the  upper  limb.  The  lips  and  tongue,  which,  in  the  Mammalia,  are 
devoted,  .mainly  at  least,  to  the  taking  of  food,  are  in  Man  also  so 
employed ;  but  higher  services  are  demanded  of  these  parts,  and  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  their  mechanism  more  especially  with  the 
faculty  of  speech.  Lastly,  the  jaws  and  teeth,  although,  in  animals, 
they  frequently  constitute  the  most  important,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  Vertebrata,  the  sole  organs  of  prehension,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
fulfil,  in  Man,  in  addition  to  their  proper  office  of  mastication,  a  pre- 
hensile office  in  reference  to  the  food. 

As  regards  the  prehension  of  food,  Man  appears,  indeed,  almost  at 
a  mechanical  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the  animals  beneath 
him,  so  far  at  least,  as  concerns  any  special  adaptation  of  the  parts  o^ 
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AVALTSM  or  Vegetable  Pkoxiuate  CoarsnrrKarTB. 


e 
b 


Vf^fUble  Albumen,      .     .     .     .     = 
Vef^'rtiible  Fibrin  or  Gluten,  .     .     = 

LefTumin,  a  timiUr  comfjoftition,  but  1 

not  well  determined.  / 

Theiri,  Ciiffein  (C\II^N/J,),    .     .     = 

The'^bromin  (C,HgN/>,),    .     .     .     = 

Vegetable  Oil«,  chiefly   Oleic  mcid, 
and  Glycerin  (p.  84). 

I 

Htarch, 1  i 

Dextrin  or  Gum,  .     .  r  (C^Uj^Oj),  = 
Cellulose  and  Lignin,  j 

Cane  Sugar  ^C,iH„0|i).      .     .     .     = 
Grap4;  Sugar,  Giucote,  )  .^  n  n  \ 
or  I>extro«j.  /  '  '-•"»»*  •'»  = 


65.01 
64.6 


7.28 
7.2 


15.92 
15.81 


o 


fU 


49.4 
46.7 


5.2 
4.4 


28.9 
81.1 


Alcohol  fC.H^Oj, 
Ether  {C,U,oO), 


Vegetiiblc  Acids : 

Citric  (C,H,0,) = 

Malic  (C\H,Oj) = 

Tartaric  (C\H,0,),      .     .     .  = 

Alkaline  and  Earthy'  Salts  and  Wa- 
t'*r,  the  fiame  vm  in  Animals;  but 
i^and  Pianti)  contain  mostly  Pot- 
ash, and  Marino  Plants  mostly 
S<^da. 


44  4 

42.1 
40. 

52.2 
64.85 


6.2 

6.4 
6.7 

13. 
185 


37.5 

4.2 

85.8 

4.4 

32. 

4. 

21.84  !  C 
22.29    i 


Inel«d«d 
wiUitW 


16.5 
17.8 


49.4 

51.5 
58.8 

34.8 
21.65 


58.3 
59.8 
64. 


the  organism  employed  for  that  purpose  in  animals.     Nevertheless, 
he  accomplishes  this  act  with  facility. 

In  the  choice  and  selection  of  food,  Man,  guided  by  his  intelligence, 
possesses  enormous  advantages  over  the  lower  animals.  He  ranges 
through  the  whole  domain  of  the  organic  kiiigdom,  and  by  the  arts  of 
acclimatization,  breeding,  cultivation,  and  agriculture,  has  improved 
many  species,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which,  in  their  wild  and  un- 
cultivated condition,  are'  much  inferior  as  sources  of  food.  The  im- 
provement of  the  cereal,  or  corn  plants,  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig,  and  also  the  acclimatization  of  many  galli- 
naceous birds,  and  the  more  recent  results  of  pisciculture,  and  of  at- 
tempts to  breed  the  oyster,  afford  proofs  of  this  statement. 

The  use  oi  fire  for  the  preparation  of  food,  is,  like  the  employment 
of  fire  in  general,  peculiar  to  Man,  who  has,  indeed,  been  designated 
a  "  cooking  animal."  The  direct  application  of  fire  heat  to  food,  de- 
velops peculiar  empyreumatic  flavors  and  odors,  in  the  cooked  substance, 
whether  this  be  animal  or  vegetable;  but  the  more  important  action  of 
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heat,  whether  applied  directly,  as  in  roasting  or  baking,  or  indirectjy, 
through  the  agency  of  water,  as  in  boiling,  is  to  change  the  molar  and 
molecular  condition  of  the  cooked  substances.  Thus,  the  albuminoid 
bodies  are  more  or  less  coagulated;  the  gelatin-yielding  tissues  become 
swollen  and  partially  gelatinized ;  fat-cells  are  ruptured,  and  fats  are 
rendered  more  fluid;  the  various  kinds  of  starch  have  their  granules 
pulpified,  and  the  cellulose  and  lignin  of  vegetable  tissue,  are  broken 
up,  so  as  to  liberate  the  contents  of  the  cells.  The  general  result  of 
cooking  is  to  disintegrate,  and  separate  the  animal  tissues  into  minuter 
portions,  and  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  vegetable  textures.  Cook- 
ing, therefore,  produces  both  physical  and  chemical  changes  in  the 
food,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  facilitate  mastication,  and  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  digestive  fluids,  thus  rendering  them  softer  and 
more  digestible. 

Man  also  has  discovered  and  employed  as  drinks,  numerous  bever- 
ages, obtained  from  the  natural  products  of  nearly  every  climate,  by 
the  spontaneous,  or  the  induced,  alcoholic  fermentation  of  saccharine 
matter,  whether  this  saccharine  matter  exist  ready  formed,  as  in  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  or  other  fruits,  or  whether  it  be  artificially  gene- 
rated by  the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar,  as  happens  when 
barley  is  manufactured  into  malt.  Besides  consuming  the  immediate 
products  of  fermentation,  in  the  shape  of  wine,  beer,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  distillation  is  had  recourse  to  by  Man,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure, in  a  more  concentrated  state,  the  spirit,  or  alcohol,  generated  in 
that  fermentation.  Man,  therefore,  not  only  employs  the  art  of  cook- 
ing, but  also  the  chemical  processes  of  fermentation  and  distillation, 
in  the  preparation  of  food,  using  this  term  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
precise  destination  of  alcohol  in  the  system  will  be  hereafter  discussed. 

Other  beverages  are  made  by  siiiaple  infusion  or  decoction,  so  as  to 
dissolve  out  certain  nutrient  or  stimulating  substances,  as  from  tea, 
roasted  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  vegetable  products.  Sugar  is  used  in 
solution,  in  the  sweetening  or  preservation  of  fruits,  in  cookery,  and 
in  preparing  various  articles  of  confectionery ;  it  is  a  highly  important 
and  useful  form  of  food.  Common  salt,  bemg  contained  in  the  blood 
and  tissues,  is  an  essential  article  of  food.  Its  use  as  a  condiment, 
and  also  as  a  preservative,  especially  of  animal  substances  employed 
as  food,  is  very  old  and  general.  All  animals  are  fond  of  salt.  Its 
injurious  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  food  preserved  in  it,  has  long 
been  recognized,  the  continued  use  of  such  food,  in  the  form  of  salted 
provisions,  favoring  the  production  of  scorbutus  or  scurvy.  Salt  hardens 
the  muscular  and  other  tissues  preserved  in.  it,  by  abstracting  water 
from  them ;  with  this  water,  which  appears  in  the  brine,  the  soluble 
potash  and  magnesia  salts,  as  well  as  the  creatin  and  other  extractives, 
are  likewise  abstracted  from  the  meat,  and  pass  into  the  preservative 
liquor,  thus  leaving  the  meat  destitute  of  many  alimentary  principles 
essential  to  health.  Indirectly,  this  may  be  the  cause  of  scurvy ;  or 
that  disease  may  partly  depend  on  the  direct  action  of  the  common 
salt  taken  in  excess. 

The  employment  of  vinegar  as  a  condiment,  and  the  use  of  vegetable 
acids,  those  universally  favorite  articles  of  diet,  aid  in  the  solution  of 
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nitrogt^noiis  food,  and  possibly  of  the  lime  salts,  but  tliey  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  possessing  positive  nutrient  properties.  Other  con- 
diments, and  spices,  serve  to  stimulate  tlie  secretion  of  the  digestive 
fluids,  and  excite  the  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  the  artificial  prepiiration  of  food,  bo  as  to  render  it  soluble,  or 
more  easy  of  solution,  we  assist  the  digestive  function  itself,  whicb,  in 
adapting  nutrient  substances,  by  &  series  of  processes,  for  absorption 
into  the  tissues  of  the  body,  has,  for  its  immediate  aim,  the  minute 
lubdivigion  and  the  tolution  of  these  substances. 

The  process  of  digestion,  accordingly,  includes  certain  meehanieal 
and  chemical  acts.  The  former  have  for  their  object,  to  triturate  and 
comminute  the  food,  to  mix  it  with  fluids  and  with  the  various  secre- 
tions in  the  alimentary  canal,  to  move  it  nithin  and  onwards  through 
the  several  portions  of  that  canal,  and  lastly,  to  expel  from  the  body 
the  unabsorbed  residue.  The  latter  are  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
the  various  digestive  fluids  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal.  Con- 
sidered in  the  order  in  which  they  lake  pisce  within  the  hody,  the 
several  processes  necessary  to  digestion,  are  mastication,  or  the  chew- 
ing of  the  food,  and  inaativation,  or  the  mixing  it  with  saliva,  which 
occur  simultaneously  in  the  mouth  ;  deglutition  or  awallowitig,  in 
which  the  food  is  conveyed  through  the  pharynx  and  (esophagus,  into 
the  stomach;  gattric  digestion,  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  by 
aid  of  the  gastric  juice,  also  called  ehymification,  and  sometimes, 
though  erroneously,  digestion  proper,  for  further  true  digestive  pro- 
cesses occur  in  the  intestine;  and,  \fksX\yj  iiitvttinal  digestion  itself, 
accomplished  by  aid  of  the  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal  juice, 
immediately  preparatory  to  the  proper  act  of  absorption  of  the  di- 
gested materials,  by  the  lacteals,  in  which  they  appear  as  chyle. 
Absorption  of  certain  constituents  of  the  food,  however,  likewise 
occurs,  more  or  less,  through  the  capillaries  of  every  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  residue  of  the  food,  or  ingesta,  together  with 
the  unabsorbed  secretions,  form  the  egesta,  the  expulsion  of  which, 
constitutes  the  function  of  defecation. 

The  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  of  digestion,  require  sepa- 
rate and  lengthened  consideration. 


MBCflANICAL   PROCESSES   OP   DIGESTION. 


Mastication  and  Jnialivation. 

The  parts  concerned  in  mastication,  are  the  teeth  anil  jaws,  the 
muscles  which  move  the  lower  jaw  upon  the  upper  one,  the  muKciea  of 
the  rhftks,  the  lli's,  the  tongue,  and  palate. 

The  ttrth  in  Mnn,  as  in  all  Mammalia,  are  developed  in  two  sets; 
a  first,  less  numerous,  and  smaller  set,  known  as  the  milk,  temporary, 
or  drciduous  teeth,  and  a  second  set,  larger  and  more  numerous,  called  . 
([iv^pennanent  teeth. 

The  milk  teeth  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  in  each  jaw.  The  five 
Iceth,  in  either  half  of  each  Jaw,  commencing  at  the  middle  line,  con- 
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sist  of  two  so-called  tncuor  teeth,  one  canine,  and  two  molar  teeth.   The 
formula  uf  these  teeth  is  thus  written,^ 

M2    CI    14    CI    M2 

H2    CI    14    CI    mV 

AVhen  these  teeth   are  shed,  they  are  succeeded,  at  intervals,  by 

ihepemianent  teeth,  which  are  thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  in  each 

jaw,  eight  in  either  half  of  each  jaw;  viz.,  commencing  at  the  middle 


neb  bB|.    [Bl>k<.) 


line,  two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  Incuspidi,  and  three  molart.     The 
formula  of  these  teeth  is  therefore,^ 

M3    B2    CI    14    CI    62    H8 


MS    B2    CI    14    CI    B2    M8 


Eitch  tooth.  Fig.  84,  i  to  m,  consists  of  an  exposed  part,  called  the 
crown  or  body,  and  of  a  part  buried  in  the  gum  and  jaw,  named  the 
root  or  fang;  at  the  junction  of  the  crown  and  fang,  is  the  slightly 
constricted  cervix  or  neck.  The  several  kinds  of  teeth  differ  in  the 
form  of  their  crowns,  and  in  ihe  number  of  their  fangs;  hence  their 
different  designations.  The  incisor  teeth,  t,  have  wide,  tbin,  crowns, 
slightly  convex  in  front,  and  smooth  or  marked  with  longitadinal  fur- 
rows, but  somewhat  concave,  or  bevelled  off,  on  their  hinder  surface; 
their  edges,  which,  at  first,  present  three  small  prominent  points,  are, 
when  worn,  long,  narrow,  and  chisel- shaped,  being  well  adapted  for 
cutting  purposes;  hence  their  name.  The  fang  is  long,  single,  and 
Bomewlmt  compressed  from  aide  to  side.  In  the  temporanr  teeth,  but 
much  more  markedly  in  the  permanent  set,  the  upper  mcisors  are 
larger,  and  occupy  more  space  transversely,  than  toe  lower  ones;  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  middle  incisors  are  larger  than  the  lateral  ones;  in 
tho  lower  jaw,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  eanint  teeth,  e,  larger  and 
thicker  than  the  incisors,  are  distinguished  by  the  pointed  character 
of  their  crowns,  which  are  very  convex  in  front,  ana  a  little  hollowed 
behind,  and  also  by  the  great  size  and  length  of  their  single  fang, 
which  presont;^,  on  its  sides,  a  slight  longitudinal  fnrrow.  The  upper 
canines,  popularly  called  the  eye-teeth,  are  larger  and  longer  than  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  their  posterior  surface,  clou  to  the  gam,  is  found 
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ft  minute  tubercle.  The  groove  on  the  fang,  and  this  posterior  tuberol^^ 
foreshndow  the  subdivided  fang  and  double  croi^'n  of  the  bicuspid  teeth. 
The  canine  teeth  are  so  aamed  from  their  large  size  in  the  dog,  though 
they  are  still  larger  in  the  great  feline  animals;  in  Man,  tliej  are 
more  uniForin  in  cize  with  the  neighboring  teeth,  than  in  the  larger 
Qitadrumann  and  Carnivora.  Frooi  their  single  point  or  cusp,  which 
wears  down  with  use,  the.se  teeth  are  sometimes  called  the  cuBptdate 
teeth.  The  bicutpid  teeth,  h,  sometimes  called  premolars,  because 
they  are  placed  before  the  molars,  and  also  named  the  amall  or  /al$e 
molart,  huve  a  double  crown  furnished  with  two  pointed  cusps  or  tuber- 
cles; viz.,  an  outer  higher,  anil  an  inner  lower  one,  between  which  is 
an  irregular  depression.  The  summit  of  the  crown  is  quadrangular, 
and  compressed  from  side  to  side,  contrasting  with  the  pointed  canines, 
and  chisel-shaped  incisors.  The  fang,  in  the  lower  bicuspids,  is  deeply 
grooved  on  each  side,  but  in  the  upper  ones,  is  cleft  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance at  the  point.  The  molars  or  grinding  teeth,  m,  are  the  largest 
of  the  entire  set;  the  first  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  are  the  largest, 
and  the  third,  or  last  molars,  which  are  also  named  the  wisdom  teeth 
(dentes  sapientise),  from  iheir  late  appearance,  are  the  smallest.  They 
nave  a  large,  nearly  cuboid  crown.  In  the  upper  molars,  this  presents 
four  cusps  or  tubercles,  placed  nt  the  angles  of  the  upper  surface,  and 
separated  by  a  crucial  depression;  the  first  and  second  of  these  teeth 
have  the  internal  anterior  tubercle  always  the  largest ;  in  the  last  npper 
molars,  the  two  internal  tubercles  are  blended.  The  crowns  of  the 
lower  molars  are  larger  than  those  of  the  upper,  and  are  distinguished 
by  having  a  fifth  small  cusp  or  tubercle  placed  between  the  outer  and 
inner  posterior  cusps,  rather  nearer  to  tlie  former  than  to  the  latter ; 
this  fifth  cusp  is  best  marked  in  the  Inst  lower  molar  tooth.  The 
grinding  surface  of  the  lower  molars  is  nearly  square ;  that  of  the 
upper,  rhomboidal.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  two  anterior  molars  have 
two  fangs,  but  these  are  broad,  grooved  on  their  surface,  and  some- 
times  subdivided  at  their  points.  In  the  upper  jaw,  the  fangs  of  the 
two  anterior  molars  arc  three  in  number,  two  outer  and  one  inner  fang, 
the  latter  being  sometimes  grooved  or  even  subdivided.  The  fangs  of 
the  upper  molars  are  more  divergent  than  those  of  the  lower  ones.  In 
the  wisdom  teeth,  or  la»t  molars  of  each  jaw,  the  fangs  are  generally 
connate  or  united  into  a  mass,  showing  marks  of  subdivision  into  two 
fanps  in  the  lower  teeth,  and  three  in  the  upper. 

The  row  of  teeth,  in  each  jaw,  forms  what  is  called  the  dental  arch. 
In  Man,  it  presents  a  broad,  even  curve,  tlie  upper  dental  arch  being 
larger  than  the  lower,  so  that  usually  it  overlaps  the  latter  when  the 
teeth  are  closed,  and  thus  saves  the  edges  of  the  incisor  teeth  from  un- 
neccssarv  wear.  The  upper  front  teeth  are  inclined  slightly  forwards, 
and  the  back  teeth  outwards;  whilst  the  lower  front  teeth  are  vertical, 
and  the  lateral  teeth  directed  somewhat  inwards,  an  arrangement  which 
corresponds  with  the  greater  siie,  and  the  overlapping  of  the  upper 
dental  arch.  In  Man,  the  entire  series  of  teeth  are  characlerined  by 
being  uninterrupted  by  any  nlnrked  interval,  hiatus,  or  diastema,  and 
by  tneir  nearly  even  height,  which  however  diminishes  slightly  from 
before  backwards.     In  Mammiferous  animals,  the  teeth  are  either  of 
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unequal  height  at  different  parts  of  the  jaw,  or  are  interrupted  by 
larger  or  smaller  intervals,  or  diastema. 

The  temporary  teeth,  though  of  course,  in  each  case,  of  smaller  size, 
have  forms  like  those  of  the  permanent  teeth  of  the  same  name.  The 
crowns  of  the  incisors  are  chisel-shaped,  those  of  the  canines  pointed, 
and  those  of  the  molars  square,  and  provided  with  several  cusps.  The 
first  upper  molar,  the  largest  of  all,  has  three  cusps,  and  the  second 
four ;  the  first  lower  molar  four,  and  the  second  five.  The  fangs  of 
the  temporary  incisors  and  canines,  are  single ;  those  of  the  lower 
molars  are  two  in  number ;  those  of  the  upper,  three.  In  both  jaws, 
they  are  more  divergent  than  those  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

The  hard  mass  of  a  tooth  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity, 
called  i\iQ  pulp  cavity^  because,  during  life,  it  contains  a  soft  substance 
named  the  pulp.  This  pulp  cavity,  Fig.  84,  t',  m',  varies  in  shape  with 
that  of  the  tooth ;  it  occupies  the  base  of  the  crown,  and  is  prolonged 
down  each  fang,  in  the  form  of  a  small  canal,  which  opens  at  the  point. 
The  pulp  consists  of  areolar  tissue,  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves, 
which  enter  at  the  minute  opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang;  it  is  the 
remains  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  papilla,  upon  which  the  tooth  is 
originally  formed. 

The  hard  portion  of  the  tooth  surrounding  the  pulp,  is  composed  of 
three  substances;  viz.,  the  tooth  substance^  ivory^  or  dentine,  the 
enamel,  and  the  crusta  petrosa,  or  cement  (see  Fig.  84). 

The  dentine  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  tooth,  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  pulp  cavity,  and  corresponds,  in  form,  with  the  tooth  itself. 
Its  hardness  is  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  which  it 
contains,  its  chemical  composition  being  72  parts  of  earthy  to  28  of 
animal  matter;  whilst  ordinary  bone  shows  a  proportion  of  66 J  to  33J. 
The  earthy  salts  contain  66.7  of  phosphate  of  lime,  8.3  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  1.8  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  other  salts,  and  some  traces 
of  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  animal  substance  is  converted  into  gelatin 
on  being  boiled. 

The  dentine  consists  of  microscopic  tubes,  called  the  dental  tubuli, 
which  have  hard  walls,  and  are  embedded  in  an  intermediate  hard  sub- 
stance. These  tubuli,  originally  described  by  Leeuwenhoek,  commence 
by  minute  orifices  on  the  walls  of  the  pulp  cavity,  and  proceed  out- 
wards in  a  slightly  wavy  course,  close  together ;  they  soon  divide  di- 
chotomously,  and  reach  the  superficial  portion  of  the  dentine,  near  the 
surface  of  which  they  terminate  in  fine  branches,  in  loops,  or  in  minute 
dilatations  from  which  still  finer  branches  proceed,  or  else  in  minute 
dentinal  cells.  The  diameter  of  the  inner  or  larger  ends  of  the  tubes, 
is  about  the  ^j'^uth  of  an  inch;  their  terminations  are  immeasurably 
fine.  These  tubuli  might  be  compared  to  extremely  minute  Haversian 
canals,  their  finest  terminal  ramifications  to  the  canaliculi,  and  the 
minute  dentinal  cells  to  the  corpuscles  or  lacunae  of  bone  (p.  46). 
The  dentine  is,  indeed,  regarded  as  modified  bone.  In  Man,  the  den- 
tinal cells  are  few  in  number,  and  very  minute,  so  that  their  simi- 
larity to  the  lacunae  of  bone  is  not  so  striking  as  it  is  in  the  teeth 
of  tlie  horse  and  other  animals,  in  which  they  are  larger  and  more 
numerous.     In  the  recent  state,  the  dental  tubuli  are  occupied  by 
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minute  processes  of  tbe  tooth  pulp,  which  serve  the  purposes  of  oatri- 
tion,  and  perhaps  also  impart  sensibility  to  the  dentine.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  walls  of  the  tabuli,  is  comparativelj  thick ;  its  structure 
is  not  exactly  known.    The  intermediate  hard,  or  so-oalled  intertviuiw 


Fig.  8S. 
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substance,  is  slightly  granular,  and  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
earthy  matter.  When  this  is  removed  by  an  acid,  the  softened  animal 
basis  is  said,  by  some,  to  consist  of  fibres  running  parallel  with  the 
tubes,  by  others,  of  minute  corpuscles,  arranged  around  the  tubes,  and, 
according  to  another  view,  of  fine  lamellte  disposed  concentricaUy 
around  the  pulp  cavity,  across  the  direction  of  the  tubules,  which  are 
supposed  to  perforate  the  lamellse. 

The  enamel,  the  hardest  of  the  dental  subatancea,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  known  animal  textures,  is  the  dense  white  covering,  which  protects 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth ;  it  is  thickest  on  the  edges  of  the  incisor  and 
canine,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  gradually  becomes 
thinner  towards  the  neck,  where  it  terminates.  It  contains  more 
earthy  matter  than  any  other  animal  tissue,  viz.,  96.5  per  cent.,  of 
which  89,8  are  phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
4.4  carbonate  of  lime,  and  1.3  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  other  salts. 
The  animal  matter  amounts  to  3.5  per  cent.,  the  analysis  showing  a 
loss  of  1  per  cent.  (Bibra.)  Berzeliua  estimated  the  animal  matter  at 
the  remarkably  low  proportion  of  2  per  cent. 

The  enamel,  Fig.  85,  d,  is  composed  entirely  of  microscopic  hexago- 
nal prismatic  fibres,  or  rods,  arranged  closely  together  upon  the  den- 
tine; they  are  fixed,  hy  one  extremity,  to  minute  depressions  on  the 
surface  of  the  dentine,  and  following  a  somewhat  wavy  course,  present, 
at  their  outer  ends,  the  appearance  of  a  hexagonal  mosaic  pattern, 
where  they  form  the  free  surface  of  the  enamel.  On  the  crowns  of 
the  teeth,  the  enamel  fibres  are  vertical;  on  the  sides,  they  become 
first  oblique,  and  then  horizontal.  Their  diameter  is  E^'ooth  of  an 
inch.  Near  the  surface  of  the  dentine,  minute  interstices  are  found 
between  the  enamel  fibres,  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  nutritive 
permeation.  In  the  growing  tooth,  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  the  ena- 
mel may  be  separated  into  its  microscopic  elements,  viz,,  into  delicate 
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prismatic  nucleated  cells,  the  walls  of  which  coalesce,  and  which  form 
moulds  for  the  deposit  of  the  earthy  matter.  ,In  the  perfectly  devel- 
oped tooth,  the  thin  parietes  of  the  cells  become  almost,  or  entirely, 
absorbed,  and  the  prismatic  earthy  casts  are  blended  together  as  the 
enamel  fibres.  On  treating  a  growing  tooth  with  an  acid,  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  membrane  or  cuticle  is  found,  covering  the  entire  sur- 
face, which  afterwards  becoming  calcified  and  coherent  with  the  ends 
of  the  subjacent  fibres,  forms  an  impenetrable  protective  covering  to  it. 

The  crusta  petrosa^  or  cementy  Fig.  84,  i\  m\  is  a  thin  layer  of  true 
bone,  which  covers  the  fang,  being  thinnest  next  to  the  enamel,  and 
thickest  along  the  grooves  and  near  the  point;  it  becomes  thicker  in 
advanced  age,  and  sometimes  fills  up  the  minute  opening  leading  into 
the  pulp  cavity.  The  crusta  petrosa  contains  lacunae  and  canaliculi ; 
the  latter  in  the  deep  layers,  sometimes  anastomose  with  the  termina- 
tions of  the  dental  tubuli;  in  its  thicker  portions,  it  contains  Haver- 
sian canals,  surrounded  by  concentric  lamellae.  Its  outer  surface  is 
firmly  attached  to  a  fibro-vascular  and  sensitive  membrane,  called  the 
periodontal  membrane^  which  is  analogous  to  a  periosteum,  and  serves 
to  fasten  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli  or  sockets  of  the  jaw,  being  itself 
united  to  the  periosteal  membrane  which  lines  the  sockets. 

The  dentine  gives  strength  and  solidity  to  the  teeth,  but  being  pene- 
trated by  processes  of  the  sensitive  pulp,  and  doubtless  subject  to 
nutritive  changes,  it  is  liable,  when  exposed,  to  suffer  pain,  and  to 
undergo  a  process  of  decay  resembling  earieSy  which  may  even  be  re- 
paired by  an  exudation  of  dense  irregular  dentinal  substance.  The 
dentine,  though  very  hard,  would  not  bear  constant  attrition;  hence 
that  singularly  hard  organized  product,  the  enamel,  is  provided  as  a 
covering  to  the  exposed  parts  of  the  teeth.  This  enamel,  however, 
wears  down,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  incisor  teeth,  the  primitively  sharp, 
wavy,  or  notched  edge  of  which  soon  becomes  worn  to  an  even  chisel- 
like border.  The  enamel  often  exhibits  minute  fissures,  and,  in  the 
depressions  between  the  cusps  of  the  molar  teeth,  deep  cracks,  which 
are  the  usual  seat  of  commencing  caries  in  the  subjacent  dentine.  As 
life  advances,  the  crusta  petrosa  often  forms  little  knobs  of  bone  upon 
the  fangs  of  the  teeth;  and  after  a  certain  age,  a  deposit,  partly  re- 
sembling dentine  and  partly  bone,  named  osteo-dentine^  or  seeondary 
dentine^  is  sometimes  slowly  formed  in  the  tooth  cavity,  whilst  the 
pulp  itself  necessarily  wastes.  This  deposit  is  produced,  by  a  conver- 
sion of  the  pulp,  and  serves  to  strengthen  and  solidify  the  tooth,  as  its 
crown  is  being  worn  away ;  in  time,  however,  this  process  ends  by  cut- 
ting off  the  vascular  supply  of  the  pulp,  and  leads  to  that  final  stage, 
in  which  the  remaining  parts  of  the  teeth  drop  out,  and  leave  the  eden- 
tulous jaw  of  old  age. 

The  teeth  of  Man,  and  of  the  Mammalia  generally,  are  not  parts  of 
the  endo-skeleton,  but  appendages  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  which,  like  the  armor-plates  of  the  armadillo,  the  bony 
scales  of  the  crocodile,  and  the  scales  and  spines  of  fishes,  all  appen- 
dages of  the  skin,  belong  to  the  exoskeleton,  or  dermal  skeleton. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  teeth,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
milk  teeth  are  shed,  and  the  permanent  teeth  are  cut,  will  be  describe 
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in  the  section  on  Development.     The  period  of  the  cuUiry  or  erupti&n 
of  the  temporary  teeth  is  as  follows: 

The  milk  teeth  begin  to  appear  at  about  the  seventh  month,  and  are 
completed  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year;  but  considerable  dif- 
ference exists  in  regard  to  the  precise  periods  of  their  eruption,  fre- 
quently the  first  teeth  appearing  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  month, 
and  some  infants  being  born  with  teeth.  The  annexed  diagram  shows 
the  usual  order  and  average  time  at  which  the  milk  teeth  are  cut,  the 
numbers  indicating  months. 
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The  lower  middle  incisors  appear  first,  and  generally  the  lower  teeth 
are  cut  before  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Before  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth,  the  edges  of  the  jaw,  previously  sharp,  hard,  and 
pale,  become  rounded  and  swollen,  and  of  a  darker  color,  and  the  apex 
of  the  future  tooth  appears,  like  a  white  line  or  spot,  through  the 
gum. 

The  milk  teeth,  having,  for  a  time,  fulfilled  the  office  of  mastication, 
fall  out,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  permanent  set,  destined  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  through  the  remainder  of  life.  Teeth,  once  formed, 
cannot  increase  in  size.  The  milk  teeth,  though  sufficiently  large  for 
the  infimtile  jaws,  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  action  of  the  less 
powerful  muscles  working  them  against  the  softer  food  consumed  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  life,  would  not  be  strong  enough  for  the  fully 
developed  jaws  and  muscles,  and  the  harder  food,  of  the  adult.  Hence, 
they  are  removed  to  make  way  for  a  larger  set,  which  also,  when  once 
formed,  undergo  no  change  in  size.  Their  formation  and  classification 
commence,  indeed,  at  very  early  periods  of  life,  the  ossification  of  the 
first  permanent  teeth  beginning  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  that  of 
the  last  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  at  about  twelve  years  of  age;  yet 
their  size  is  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  the  future  alveoli  and 
jaws,  and  to  the  future  wants  of  the  still  undeveloped  adult.  The  for- 
mation of  the  permanent  teeth  presents  one  oT  the  clearest  examples 
of  anticipative  design  in  the  animal  economy;  for  they  are  laid  down, 
and  their  crowns  even  are  fully  formed,  whilst  the  jaw  itself  is  still  too 
small  for  their  proper  accommodation,  and  their  future  alveoli  do  not 
even  exist. 

The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  corresponds,  generally,  with 
that  of  the  milk  set.  Thus,  the  permanent  incisors  succeed  to  the 
temporary  incisors,  the  canines  of  the  one  set,  to  those  of  the  other, 
and  the  two  permanent  bicuspids,  to  the  two  temporary  molars.     The 
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three  permanent  molars  on  each  side  are  cut,  like  the  milk  teeth, 
directly  through  the  gums. 

The  cutting  of  the  milk  teeth,  is  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  though 
not  necessarily,  a  painful  process;  it  may  even  produce  reflex  nervous 
irritation,  which  may  affect  the  digestive,  circulatory,  or  muscular  sys- 
tems, causing  diarrbcea,  fever,  convulsions,  or  paralysis.    Lancing  the 


gums  of  children,  affords  relief  in  two  ways:  it  removes  the  tension  of 
the  inflamed  gums,  and  also  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  yielding  and 
easily  absorbed  cicatrix,  in  place  of  the  firmer  tissue  of  the  gams.  The 
cutting  of  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth,  is  unattended  by  pain, 
for  the  crown  of  each,  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  gum,  left  by 
the  shedding  of  a  milk  tooth;  but  the  cutting  of  the  permanent  molar 
teeth,  which  ba,ve  no  precursory  temporary  teeth,  is  usually  a  painful 
process,  more  particularly  the  cutting  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  the  jaw 
and  gums  being  frequently  so  cramped,  that  the  tooth  has  not  sufficient 
room  to  rise. 

At  about  the  age  of  five  years,  immediately  before  the  shedding  of 
any  of  the' milk  teeth,  the  jaw-bone  contains  more  teeth  than  at  any 
other  period  of  life;  for,  besides  the  milk  teeth,  all  the  permanent 
ones,  except  the  wisdom  teeth,  are  found  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
growth  embedded  in  the  bone  (see  Fig.  86,  and  description).  The 
rudiments  of  the  wisdom  teeth  first  appear  about  the  sixth  year.  The 
order  and  date  of  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth,  in  the  lower 
jaw,  are  expressed  in  yeart,  in  the  annexed  diagram  ;  tbe  correspond- 
ing teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  appear  usually,  in  each  case,  somewhat 
later. 
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In  accordance  with  the  increased  number  and  size  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  contemporaneous  alterations  take  place  in  both  jaws.  In  youth, 
the  alveolar  border  is  almost  semicircular,  but  in  the  adult,  semi- 
elliptical  ;  it  is,  of  course,  shallow  in  the  child,  and  deeper  and  broader 
in  the  adult ;  its  hinder  part  especially,  enlarges  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  permanent  molars.  At  first,  the  wisdom  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw,  lie  behind  and  above  the  second  molars ;  in  the  lower  jaw,  these 
teeth  are  embedded  in  the  base  of  the  coronoid  processes,  but  descend 
to  their  proper  position,  as  the  jaw  elongates.  In  the  infant,  the 
angle  formed  behind  by  the  lower  jaw  is  very  obtuse ;  in  the  adult,  it 
is  nearly  a  right  angle ;  but  in  old  age,  when  the  teeth  have  fallen 
out,  it  again  becomes  more  obtuse.  The  obtuseness  of  this  angle  favors 
the  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  jaws  in  the  absence  of  teeth, 
both  in  infancy  and  old  age. 

The  use  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  to  seize  and  divide,  like  scissors,  the 
softer  portions  of  the  food.  The  pointed  canine  teeth,  stronger,  and 
situated  at  the  sides  of  the  dental  arches,  also  cut  or  pierce  the  food ; 
whilst  the  bicuspids,  and  especially  the  molars,  or  grinders,  are  em- 
ployed in  bruising,  crushing,  triturating,  and  grinding  it.  The  harder 
parts  of  our  food  are  broken  by  the  lateral,  or  posterior  teeth  only. 
To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  lower  jaw  is  made  movable  upon 
the  upper  one,  which  ha«  no  movement,  except  in  conjunction  with  the 
skull  itself.  By  two  projections  placed  at  the  summit  of  its  back  part, 
named  condyles,  the  lower  jaw  articulates  with  the  hinder  part  of  two 
depressions  in  the  temporal  bones,  named  the  glenoid  fossoe.  The 
condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  flattened  before  and  behind,  and  widened 
transversely ;  their  long  diameters  are,  however,  not  quite  transverse, 
but  are  inclined  backwards  and  inwards,  so  that  lines  passing  through 
them,  would  meet  at  a  point  further  back  in  the  skull.  Each  condyle 
has  a  loose  hinge  and  gliding  movement,  in  the  corresponding  glenoid 
fossa;  but  the  two  together  form  a  firm  hinge-joint,  admitting  also  of 
movements,  in  which  both  condyles  glide  a  little  forwards  and  back- 
wards, out  of  and  into  the  fossee.  Moreover,  when  this  motion  is 
limited  to  one  condyle,  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  move  sideways  under 
the  upper  ones,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  the  point  of  the  chin 
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being  carried  in  the  same  direction.  For  the  better  adaptation  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  the  greater  security  of  the  joint,  a  biconcave 
interarticular  cartilage^  thin  or  perforated  at  its  centre,  and  thicker 
at  its  margins,  is  interposed  between  the  condyle  and  the  glenoid  fossa, 
and  is  carried  with  the  condyle,  in  all  the  movements  of  the  jaw, 
especially  in  the  backward  and  forward  movements,  in  the  lateral 
movements,  and  in  extreme  depression  of  the  jaw,  as  in  yawning. 
This  latter  motion  is  checked  by  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament. 
Owing  to  the  slight  sliding  movement  of  the  cartilage,  the  axis  of 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  at  the  joint,  but  a  little  below  it,  in  a 
line  with  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 

The  force  employed  in  moving  the  lower  upon  the  upper  jaw  is  mus- 
cular, and  the  agents  immediately  concerned  are  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication. In  opening  the  mouth,  the  lower  jaw  partly  descends  by  its 
own  weight ;  but  it  is  also  drawn  downwards  by  that  portion  of  the 
digastric  muscle  which  ascends  from  the  sides  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  hinder  surface  of  the  front  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  platysma  myoides,  a  muscle  of  the  neck,  may  also  assist  in  draw- 
ing the  jaw  down,  and  so  likewise  do  the  genio-hyoid  and  mylo-hyoid 
muscles,  which  ascend  to  it  from  the  hyoid  bone,  this  bone  being  nxed 
by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  which  ascend  to  it  from 
the  sternum  and  the  scapulae,  and  also  by  the  stylo-hyoids  and  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  digastrics,  which  descend  to  it  from  the  styloid 
processes,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  mastoid  processes  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  external  pterygoid  muscles  also  draw  the  jaw  forwards, 
and  so  aid  in  its  opening. 

The  closure  of  the  jaw  is  accomplished  by  muscular  effort  only,  the 
muscles  concerned  being  the  most  powerful  of  those  of  the  head  and 
face.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  temporal  muscles,  which  descend 
from  the  temporal  fossae  at  the  sides  of  the  skull ;  each  arises  from  the 
frontal,  parietal,  temporal,  and  sphenoid  bones,  passes  beneath  the 
zygomatic  arch,  and  is  attached  to  the  so-called  coronoid  process,  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  end  of  the  ascending  part  of  the  lower  jaw, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  condyle  or  joint.  The  lever- 
age with  which  these  muscles  act,  is  greater  than  if  they  had  been  at- 
tached nearer  to  the  condyles;  their  action  is  like  that  of  a  lever  of 
the  third  order,  in  which  strength  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  sacrificed  to 
rapidity  of  motion.  Another  muscle  of  mastication,  on  each  side,  is 
the  masseter^  h  very  thick  and  powerful  muscle,  which  descends  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  and  neighboring  part  of  the 
malar  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw, 
near  its  angle,  both  on  its  ascending  and  horizontal  part.  Each  of 
these  muscles  consists  of  a  superficial  part,  the  fibres  of  which  are  di- 
rected downwards  and  backwards,  and  of  a  deep  part,  the  fibres  of 
which  descend  obliquely  forwards;  whilst,  therefore,  the  whole  muscle 
closes  the  jaw,  the  superficial  part  can  draw  this  bone  a  little  forwards, 
and  the  deeper  part,  slightly  backwards.  On  the  inner  side  of  each 
ascending  portion  of  the  jaw,  between  it  and  the  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx,  are  two  other  strong  muscles,  named  the  external  and 
internal  pterygoids,  which  proceed  from  the  so-called  pterygoid  pi 
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cesses  of  the  sphenoid  bones,  and  from  the  palate  bones,  and  pass,  the 
external  one  horizontally  backwards  and  outwards,  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  internal  one, 
obliquely  backwards  and  downwards,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ascend- 
ing part  and  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  latter  muscles,  on  each  side,  co- 
operate with  the  temporals  and  masseters,  in  raising  the  jaw,  and  assist 
a  little  in  drawing  the  bone  forwards;  but  the  external  pterygoids  are 
the  muscles  chiefly  concerned  in  executing  this  latter  movement,  as  in 
protruding  the  chin.  The  backward  movement  is  accomplished  by  aid 
of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  temporal,  and  by  the  internal  pterygoids. 
The  external  pterygoid  of  one  side,  causes  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
bone  upon  its  opposite  condyle,  and  the  lateral  movement  of  the  chin 
over  to  the  other  side.  To  accomplish  the  forward  gliding  movement 
of  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  withdraw  the 
two  synovial  membranes,  situated  above  and  below  it,  from  the  risk  of 
pressure,  certain  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  are  fixed  to 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and  also  to  both  syno- 
vial membranes.  The  movements  of  the  masticatory  muscles  accelerate 
the  flow  of  saliva  and  mucus  into  the  mouth. 

The  chief  movement,  employed  in  dividing  or  lacerating  soft  food, 
is  a  direct  ascent  of  the  lower  jaw,  accomplished  by  the  temporal,  mas- 
seter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  In  crushing  harder  food,  or  in 
the  bad  practice  of  cracking  nuts  with  the  teeth,  the  same  movement 
occurs,  the  substance  being  placed  far  back  between  the  molar  teeth, 
not  only  because  these  teeth  are  broader  and  stronger  than  the  rest, 
but  because  the  muscular  force  is  used  with  greater  effect,  the  nearer 
to  the  fulcrum  it  is  exerted.  The  advantage  of  having  the  molar  teeth 
in  the  part  of  the  jaw  nearest  to  the  fulcrum  is  obvious.  A  simple  up- 
ward movement  of  the  lower  jaw  is  insufiicient  for  the  purposes  of 
mastication ;  but  the  necessary  bruising  and  trituration  of  the  food,  are 
accomplished  by  its  backward  and  forward  movements,  and  especially 
by  the  lateral  movement,  combined  with  a  slight  backward  and  forward 
action,  which  cause  a  rotatory  or  grinding  motion  of  the  lower  teeth 
iipon  the  upper  ones. 

Mastication  is  extremely  important  in  the  case  of  all  solid,  firm,  or 
fibrous  food,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  hard  and  dry,  preparing  it,  by 
•comminution  for  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids;  when  it  is  hurriedly 
or  imperfectly  performed,  dyspepsia  often  ensues. 

In  the  act  of  mastication,  the  saliva  plays  an  important  mechan- 
ical part,  as,  indeed,  it  also  does  in  the  movements  of  the  tongue  in 
speech.  Poured  into  the  mouth  at  various  points,  especially  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  cheeks  near  the  molar  teeth,  it  not  only  lubricates 
the  mucous  membrane,  thus  facilitating  the  requisite  and  constant 
motion  of  the  food  in  the  mouth,  and  moistens  the  teeth,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  adhesion  of  the  food  by  the  clogging  of  their  grinding  surfaces, 
but,  mixed  with  the  food,  it  materially  assists  in  softening  it,  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  pulpy  mass,  fit  to  pass  do\vn  through  the  membranous 
gullet.  In  mastication,  the  food  is  also  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  air.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  mastication  of  dry  food,  such 
-as  crusts  or  biscuits,  a  larger  quantity  of  saliva  is,  for  a  time,  secreted 
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than  in  the  case  of  softer  food ;  this  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  due 
to  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  exciting  a 
general  determination  of  vascular  and  nervous  energy  to  the  parts. 
It  was  found  by  Bernard,  in  experiments  made  by  opening  the  oesopha- 
gus of  a  horse,  that  the  mass  of  food  swallowed,  was  usually  mixed 
with  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  saliva;  when  the  Whartonian  ducts 
were  tied,  mastication  was  performed  much  more  slowly,  and  the  food 
mass,  taken  from  the  oesophagus,  was  drier,  though  covered  with 
mucus,  and  weighed  only  three  and  a  half  times  its  original  weight. 

Certain  movements,  which  co-operate  in  mastication,  are  performed, 
within  the  dental  arches,  by  the  tongue,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  these 
arches,  by  the  buccinators^  or  cheek  muscles,  which  compress  the  cheeks. 
These  movements  serve  to  place,  and  hold,  the  food  between  the  teeth, 
to  turn  it,  so  that  fresh  portions  may  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
the  teeth,  and,  finally,  when  it  is  fully  masticated,  to  push  or  withdraw 
it  from  between  the  teeth,  so  that  it  may  be  swallowed.  The  tongue 
also  aids  in  crushing  soft  masses  of  food,  and  forming  them  into  suit- 
able boluses  to  pass  into  the  pharynx  and  gullet. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ,  composed  of  two  symmetrical  halves, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  median  fibrous  septum,  and  covered  by 
mucous  membrane  and  a  submucous  fibrous  stratum.  The  muscles  of 
this  organ  are  extrinsic  and  intrinsic.  The  former  pass  into  the  tongue 
at  its  base  and  under  surface,  and  connect  it  with  neighboring  parts ; 
they  are  four  in  number  in  each  half  of  the  tongue,  viz.,  the  hyo-glos- 
«il«,  the  geniohyo-glossus,  the  stylo-glossus,  and  the  palato-glossus,  so 
named  from  their  respective  bony  attachments.  A  few  fibres  of  the 
superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx  are  also  connected  with  the 
side  of  the  tongue.  The  intrinsic,  or  proper  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
are  the  superior  longitudinal^  the  inferior  longitudinal  or  lingualis,  and 
the  transverse. 

The  hyo-glossus  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  muscle,  which,  arising  from 
the  hyoid  bone,  passes  upwards  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  to  be  inserted 
between  the  stylo-glossus  and  the  lingualis.  Beneath  the  hyo-glossus 
is  a  flat  triangular  muscle,  the  genio-hyo-ghssus,  the  apex  of  which 
arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw, 
its  base  being  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone,  a  small  portion  of  the  pha- 
rynx, and  the  entire  length  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  The 
stylo-glossus  arises  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
divides  into  two  portions  on  the  side  of  the  tongue,  one  longitudinal, 
blending  with  the  lingualis,  the  other  oblique,  decussating  with  the 
hyo-glossus.  The  palato-glossus,  which,  as  previously  mentioned, 
forms,  on  each  side,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate,  passes  from 
the  soft  palate  to  the  side  and  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it 
joins  the  fibres  of  the  styloglossus. 

Of  the  intrinsic  muscles,  the  superior  longitudinal  muscle  occupies 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  close  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, 
extending  from  its  apex  to  the  hyoid  bone;  some  of  the  fibres  are 
longitudinal,  others  oblique ;  many  of  them  are  branched  or  undergo 
subdivision,  and  are  connected,  at  intervals,  with  the  submucous  and 
glandular  structures.     The  inferior  longitudinal,  or  lingualis,  moscle 
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reaches  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  lying  between  the 
hyo-glossus  and  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  blending  anteriorly  with  the 
fibres  of  the  stylo  glossus.  Between  the  superior  longitudinal  and  the 
lingualis  are  placed  the  transverse  fibres ;  internally,  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  median  fibrous  septum,  and,  passing  outwards,  they 
are  inserted  into  the  dorsum  and  margins  of  the  tongue,  where  they 
intersect  the  other  muscular  fibres.  These  transverse  fibres  form  tki 
greater  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  organ ;  they  are  intermixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat. 

From  the  varied  course  of  its  component  fibres,  the  tongue  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  movement  in  all  directions. 

For  the  act  of  sucking,  the  tongue  is  especially  important.  The 
lips  of  the  infant  being  closely  applied  to  the  breast,  the  tongue  is 
drawn  back,  and  the  threatened  vacuum  in  the  mouth  is  filled  with 
milk,  forced  in  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  breast,  as  well  as 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  distended  ducts  of  that  organ.  By  means  of 
the  palate,  uvula,  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  respiratory 
passages  through  the  nose  and  pharynx  are  shut  off,  so  that  air  can- 
not enter  the  mouth  by  that  path,  and,  moreover,  respiration  is  not 
hindered  until  the  act  of  swallowing  takes  place.  Drinking,  with  the 
lips  closed  on  the  rim  of  any  vessel,  involves  a  similar  mechanism; 
but  the  fluid  is  often  allowed  to  enter  the  mouth  by  its  gravity  only. 
In  sipping,  the  fluid  is  drawn  in  by  an  inspiratory  movement ;  and, 
most  commonly,  the  act  of  drinking  is  performed  partly  by  sipping,  and 
partly  by  pouring  the  fluid  into  the  mouth.  In  drinking  from  a  stream, 
the  lips  are  protruded  and  submerged,  and  a  combination  of  sucking 
with  oral  inspiration,  takes  place. 

Deglutition. 

Deglutition,  or  the  act  of  swallowing^  is  that  mechanical  process  by 
which  the  food  is  passed  from  the  mouth,  through  the  opening  called 
the  fauceSj  into  the  pharynx^  and  thence  along  the  gullet^  into  the 
stomach.  This  act  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  stages : 
first,  that  in  which  the  food  is  forced  backwards  from  the  mouth, 
through  the  fauces,  into  the  pharynx  ;  secondly,  that  in  which  it  is 
made  to  traverse  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  to  the 
gullet ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  which  it  descends  along  the  gullet,  and 
enters  the  stomach. 

The^r«^  stage  of  deglutition  is  performed  by  aid  of  the  tongue^  the 
hinder  part  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  %oft  palate^  together  with  the  so- 
called  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  hard  palate  is  formed  by  parts  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  covered  by  periosteum  and  a 
dense  mucous  membrane.  The  soft  palate  descends,  like  an  apron, 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  forms  the  upper  mar- 
gin and  sides  of  the  opening,  seen  on  looking  into  the  mouth,  called 
the  fauces.  The  arched  border  of  this  opening,  forming  the  isthmus 
of  thefauceSy  presents,  in  the  middle  line  above,  the  pendulous  body, 
named  the  uvula.  Two  prominent  ridges,  on  each  side,  are  called  the 
pillars  of  the  fauces ;  the  anterior  pillars  pass  down  on  the  sides  of  the 
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tongue,  the  posterior  pillars,  on  the  sides  of  the  pharynx ;  between 
the  two  pillars,  on  each  side,  is  a  depression,  in  which  are  lodged  the 
soft,  projecting,  oval,  or  almond-shaped,  somewhat  rugose,  glandular 
bodies,  named  the  amygdalcB  (almonds),  or  tonsils.  These  bodies  pre- 
sent a  number  of  follicular  depressions,  the  sides  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  small  closed  spherical  sacs,  analogous  to  those  of  the  so- 
called  Peyer's  patches  in  the  intestines;  they  have  thickish  walls, 
lined  by  an  epithelium,  and  contain  a  tenacious  grayish-white  secre- 
tion ;  sometimes  they  open  on  the  surface. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  under  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is 
covered  with  a  squamous  epithelium,  and  possesses  numerous  compound 
racemose  mucous  glands.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  surface, 
turned  towards  the  superior  part  of  the  pharynx,  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  nasal  fossae,  and,  near  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
has  a  ciliated  columnar  epithelium.  Between  the  two  layers  of  mucous 
membrane,  which  join  at  the  free  border  of  the  soft  palate,  are  found, 
besides  areolar  tissue,  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and. nerves,  a  num- 
ber of  symmetrical  muscles,  by  means  of  which  the  soft,  pendent, 
valve-like  palate,  is  rapidly  moved  in  various  directions.  Thus,  the 
palate  and  uvula  are  raised  by  the  levator  palati,  a  thin  sheet  of  mus- 
cular substance,  which  descends  from  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  to  the  back  of  the  soft  palate ; 
moreover,  two  small  auxiliary  muscles  descend  within  the  uvula,  con- 
stituting together  the  so-called  azygos  uvulce  muscle,  which  elevates 
the  uvula.  Descending  from  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  on  each  side,  is  a  muscle,  termi- 
nating below  in  a  little  tendon,  which  turns  beneath  the  hamular.  or 
hooked-like  end  of  the  pterygoid  process,  and  so,  changing  its  direc- 
tion, spreads  out  towards  the  middle  line  within  the  soft  palate,  and 
unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  This  muscle,  acting  from 
its  point  of  reflection  over  the  hamular  process,  tightens  and  spreads 
out  the  soft  palate,  hence  its  name,  circumflextis,  or  tensor  palati.  The 
two  pillars  of  the  fauces,  on  each  side,  likewise  contain  small  muscles ; 
those  within  the  anterior  pillars  are  named,  from  descending  to  the 
tongue,  the  palato-glossi  muscles ;  and  those  within  the  posterior  pil- 
lars, from  passing  to  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  the  palato-pharyngei 
muscles.  These  muscles  draw  the  soft  palate  downwards,  and  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  tongue  or  palate ;  by 
their  joint  action  on  the  two  sides,  they  also  contract  the  aperture 
of  the  fauces  to  a  triangular  fissure,  which  can  then  be  completely 
closed  by  the  uvula.  By  the  variously  combined  actions  of  the  sur- 
rounding muscles,  the  fauces  can  be  closed,  whether  the  palate  be 
drawn  upwards  or  downwards.  By  the  approximation  of  the  posterior 
pillars  to  the  uvula,  and  by  the  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  palate, 
the  middle  part  of  the  pharynx  can  be  shut  off  from  its  upper  part,  so 
that  this  latter,  or  the  respiratory,  portion,  which  communicates  with 
the  nasal  fossae,  is  separated  from  the  middle  part,  through  which  the 
food  has  to  descend. 

In  the  first  stage  of  deglutition,  the  lower  jaw  is  raised,  the  mouth  is 
closed,  and  its  cavity  made  smaller;    the  mass  of  food,  sufficient^ 
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masticated,  and  Boftened  by  the  salivfi,  is  placed  between  the  tongue 
and  tbe  hard  palate,  and  is  then  pressed  backwards,  by  a  movement  of 
the  tongue,  beneath  the  slightly  sloping  soft  palate,  which  is  rendered 
tense  by  the  circumflex  muscles.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fanoea 
are  separated,  to  receive  the  mass,  whilst  the  posterior  pillars  and  the 
uvula,  by  being  elevated  and  approximated  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, shut  off  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  pharynx  and  the  posterior  nasal 
openings.  The  tongue,  becoming  shorter  and  thicker,  its  posterior  part 
is  rendered  convex,  and,  by  means  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  which 
form  the  muscular  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  also  by  tbe  digastricns,  stylo- 
hyoids, and  thyrohyoids,  is  then  forced  upwards  and  oackwards,  and 
following  the  mass  of  food,  propels  it,  through  the  fauces,  into  the 
middle  portion  of  the  pharynx  ;  thus  is  completed  the  first  stage  in  tbe 
act  of  deglutition. 

The  tecond  stage  of  deglutition  is  performed  tbrough,  and  by,  the 
pharynx.  This  is  a  nmsculo-membranous  sac,  or  bug,  about  4J  inches 
ID  length,  and  wider  above  than  below,  which  is  suspended  from  the 
base  of  the  skull,  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  behind  the 
cavities  of  the  nose,  month,  and  larynx,  with  all  of  which  it  communi- 
cates. It  is  through  the  larynx,  that  the  air  passes  to  and  from  tbe 
lungs.  On  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  larynx,  tbe  pharynx 
becomes  continuous  with  the  oeaopbHgus,  or  gullet.  The  pharynx.  Fig. 
87,  has  seven  openings  leading  into  it.  At  its  upper  part,  in  front, 
are  the  two  posterior  nares,  n,  or  nasal  openings ;  at  each  side,  are  the 
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apertures  of  tbe  Eustachian  tubes,  which  lead  to  the  tympanic  cavities 
of  the  ears ;  these  four  openings  are  above  the  level  of  the  soft  palate. 
Below  the  soft  palate,  p,  the  pharynx  opens,  by  tbe  isthmus  of  the 
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fauces,  into  the  mouth  ;  lower  down,  beyond  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is 
the  opening,  e,  into  the  larynx,  I;  at  its  termination,  is  that  leading 
into  the  oesophagus,  o.  The  walls  of  the  pharynx  consist  chiefly  of 
three  pairs  of  so-called  constrictor  muscles,  supported  by  areolar  tissue, 
and  lined  throughout  by  a  mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  that  of 
the  nasal  cavities.  Eustachian  tubes,  mouth,  larynx,  and  gullet.  The 
constrictor  muscles,  named,  from  their  relative  positions,  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior,  overlap  each  other  from  below,  that  is,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  slates  of  a  roof,  the  inferior  muscle  being 
external  to  the  middle  one,  and  the  middle  one  external  to  the  upper 
one ;  the  superior  muscle,  which  is  open  in  front,  is,  therefore,  em- 
braced, at  its  lower  end,  by  the  middle  muscle,  whilst  this  again  is 
embraced  by  the  inferior  constrictor.  Considered  together,  these  con- 
strictor muscles  are  attached,  above,  to  the  base  of  the  skull ;  in  front 
and  at  the  sides,  to  various  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  face, 
and  also  to  a  fibrous  band  passing  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  to  the  lower  jaw ;  still  lower  down,  to  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  the  hyoid  bone ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  thy- 
roid and  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Posteriorly,  the  fibres  of  the 
constrictor  muscles,  sweeping  backwards  in  a  curved  direction,  meet 
at  a  raph^,  or  median  line,  along  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  Spreading 
out  on  each  side  of  the  pharynx  is  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  which 
descends  from  the  styloid  process,  and  also  the  palato-pharyngeus^ 
which  passes  down  in  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  above  the  level  of  the  soft  palate,  is  exclusively 
respiratory,  and  its  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  columnar  cil- 
iated epithelium ;  the  middle  portion,  through  which  not  only  air,  but 
food  and  drink  pass,  and  the  lower  portion  below  the  laryngeal  aper- 
ture, which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  passage  of  food  and  drink,  are 
covered  with  a  squamous  non-ciliated  epithelium.  Numerous  simple 
and  compound  racemose  mucous  glands  open  upon  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  and  moisten  it  with  their  secretion. 

In  the  second  stage  of  deglutition,  the  softened  mass  .of  food,  forced, 
by  the  backward  movement  of  the  tongue,  into  the  middle  portion 
of  the  pharynx,  is  compressed,  in  rapid  succession,  from  above  down- 
wards, by  the  lower  fibres  pf  the  superior  constrictors,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  those  of  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors,  and  thus  is 
propelled  rapidly  into  the  upper  end  of  the  gullet.  At  the  same 
time,  the  upper  fibres  of  the  superior  constrictors,  and  especially  the 
fibres  of  the  stylo-pharyngei  muscles,  draw  upwards,  and  somewhat 
outwards,  the  pharyngeal  walls  over  the  mass  of  food,  as  this  is  forced 
downwards.  The  superposition  of  the  constrictors^  one  upon  the 
other,  from  above  downwards,  facilitates  the  propulsion  of  the  food  in 
that  direction ;  moreover,  the  food  itself  meets  with  no  obstruction 
from  the  edges  of  the  two  lower  constrictors,  as  would  have  been  the 
case,  had  the  imbrication  of  the  muscles  been  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  second  stage  of  deglutition  is  rapidly  performed,  because 
respiration  is  suspended  during  its  occurrence.  Provision  must  also 
be  made,  during  this  stage  of  deglutition,  for  the  safe  transit  of  drink 
and  food  through  the  pharynx  into  the  gullet,  without  any  drop  or 
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particle  being  forced  upwards  into  the  nasal  fossae,  where  it  wouM  ex- 
cite irritation,  or  downwards  into  the  larynx,  whence  it  would  descend 
into  the  windpipe,  and  cause  coughing,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  suf- 
focation. The  posterior  nares  are  accordingly  protected  by  the  eleva- 
tion and  tension  of  the  soft  palate  above  the  middle  portion  of  the 
pharynx,  in  the  mode  already  described  (p.  502),  so  as  to  form  an 
inclined  plane,  beneath  which  the  food  glides  into  the  pharynx,  as 
this  ascends  to  receive  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  opening  into  the 
larynx  is  protected  by  the  epiglottis,  a  leaf  like  valve,  situated  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  (p.  200),  Fig.  87,  e,  Fig.  9,  e.  This  valve,  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  parts,  stands  erect,  with  its  free  margin 
directed  upwards ;  the  larynx  then  communicates  with  the  middle 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  and  air  can  pass  from  the  nose,  and  mouth, 
if  that  be  open,  to  and  from  the  windpipe  and  lungs.  When,  however, 
the  tongue  is  raised,  and  pressed  backwards  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stage  of  deglutition,  the  larynx  is  elevated,  and  the  mass  of  food,  or 
the  portion  of  liquid,  then  swallowed,  presses  the  previously  erect 
epiglottis  downwards  and  backwards,  so  as,  together  with  certain 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  connected  with  its  borders,  completely 
to  close  the  opening  into  the  larynx,  whilst  the  food  or  drink  is  pass- 
ing by  it,  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx.  The  moment  the 
solid  or  fluid  has  thus  passed  down,  the  tongue  resumes  its  previous 
position,  the  epiglottis  is  again  erected  by  the  elastic  folds  connecting 
it  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  larynx  and  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  air-passage  is  once  more  free  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 

The  third  stage  of  deglutition  is  performed  by  aid  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  gullet  or  oesophagus.  This  musculo-membranous  tube  is 
that  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  extends  from  the  pharynx 
down  to  the  stomach.  It  measures  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  itself  narrowed  at  its 
lower,  but  narrowest  at  its  upper  end.  It  descends  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax,  and 
then,  perforating  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra, 
enters  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  immediately  opens  into  the  stomach. 
It  is  supported  upoi;i  the  vertebral  column,  being  placed  between  the 
carotid  arteries,  and  behind  the  trachea,  tlie  heart,  and  the  arch  of 
the  aorta ;  below  the  latter,  it  lies  in  the  space  between  the  two 
pleurae,  to  the  right ;  and  then  in  front,  of  the  descending  aorta ;  it 
traverses  the  diaphragm  through  a  special  opening,  named  the  oesoph- 
ageal opening.  The  walls  of  the  oesophagus  are  composed  of  three 
coats,  muscular,  areolar,  and  mucous. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  external  layer  of  longitudinal 
fibres^  and  an  internal  layer  of  circular  fibrts  ;  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
oesophagus,  these  fibres  are  chiefly  striated,  and  striated  fibres  are  to 
be  found  in  smaller  numbers  even  down  to  its  lower  end  ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  muscular  coat  consists  of  the  plain,  or  unstriped, 
muscular  fibres.  The  areolar  coat  is  a  soft  distensible  tunic,  which 
supports  the  mucous  coat.  The  mucous  coat,  reddish  above,  and  pale 
below,  is  thick,  and  when  the  oesophagus  is  closed,  it  is  thrown  into 
numerous  longitudinal  plicae ;  in  this  state,  a  section  across  the  tube 
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presents  no  cavity,  but,  in  its  centre,  a  radiating  or  branching  cleft, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  plicated  folds.  The  pharynx  is  per- 
manently open,  as  far  as  the  aperture  leading  into  the  larynx,  but  its 
lower  portion,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  oesophagus,  are  habitually 
closed,  their  sides  being  always  in  contact,  excepting  when  solids, 
fluids,  or  gases  are  passing  through  them  ;  they  are  examples  of  what 
are  called  potential  cavities.  When,  however,  any  solid  or  fluid  is 
passing  down  the  oesophagus,  the  longitudinal  plicse  of  its  mucous  coat 
are  obliterated.  This  membrane  is  beset  with  papillae,  and  covered 
with  a  many-layered  squamous  epithelium,  which,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  oesophagus,  at  the  line  of  junction  with  the  stomach,  abruptly 
changes  its  character,  and  presents  a  crenulated  border.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is  provided,  especially  at  its  upper  and 
lower  ends,  with  small  compound  mucous  glands. 

In  the  third  and  final  stage  of  deglutition,  the  food,  pressed  down 
by  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  first  distends  the  walls  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, the  muscular  coat  of  which,  however,  speedily  contracts  above 
the  morsel,  and  so  urges  it  further  downwards;  the  part  thus  dilated, 
then  contracts  above  the  mass  of  food,  which  is  thus  driven  on,  and  so, 
by  a  succession  of  similar  acts,  is  propelled,  in  separate  portions,  into 
the  stomach.  This  successive  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
oesophagus,  from  above  downwards,  is  called  vermicular  or  peristaltic. 
The  circular  fibres  contract,  in  a  wave-like  manner,  from  above  down- 
wards, and  are  the  propulsive  agents;  whilst  the  longitudinal  fibres, 
drawing  up  and  widening  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  over  the  sides  of 
the  morsel  of  food,  facilitate  its  descent.  Gravitation,  though  it  may 
assist,  has  but  little  influence  on  the  downward  movement  of  food  or 
liquids.  The  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  slight,  consisting  only  of 
the  elastic  pressure  of  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  and  of  the  surround- 
ing parts.  Solid  substances,  and  even  fluids,'  are  habitually  swallowed 
by  the  horse  and  other  animals,  against  the  force  of  gravity;  and 
certain  clowns  can  perform  the  feat  of  eating  and  even  drinking,  whilst 
"standing  upon  their  heads.''  The  rate  of  motion  of  food  through 
the  oesophagus,  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  through  the  pharynx.  Ordi- 
narily, the  movement  causes  only  a  slight  sensation  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  oesophagus;  but  if  the  morsel  be  too  large,  the  act  is  painful, 
especially  as  the  mass  is  passing  through  the  diaphragmatic  oesopha- 
geal opening.  As  the  oesophagus  receives  fibres  coming  from  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  but  reaching  it  through  the  pneumogastrics, 
division  of  the  latter  in  the  neck  paralyzes  the  lower  part  of  this  tube, 
80  that  the  food  remains  in  it,  and  distends  it.  It  also  receives  sym- 
pathetic nerve- fibres. 

The  three  stages  of  deglutition  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, or  governed,  through  the  nervous  centre.  The  first  stage  is 
voluntary/;  we  place  the  food  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  and, 
by  an  eflort  of  the  will,  pass  it  backwards  through  the  fauces,  into  the 
pharynx.  Even  the  accompanying  movement  of  the  soft  palate,  to 
shut  ofl*  the  nasal  fossae,  which  is  an  associated  movement,  so  deter- 
mined by  habit  as  to  be  unconsciously  performed,  is  nevertheleSB 
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voluntary  movement,  or  at  least  one  which,  by  trifling  practice,  may 
be  voluntarily  performed.  The  second  stage  is,  however,  wholly  tn- 
voluntary  and  automaticy  and  is  performed  through  the  intervention  of 
a  reflex  action,  though  it  may  be  partly  imitated  by  the  will.  No 
sooner  has  the  food  reached  a  certain  part  of  the  fauces,  than  it  ex- 
cites afferent  nerves  distributed  to  that  part,  the  impressions  on  the 
fibres  of  which,  being  conveyed  to  a  certain  nervous  centre,  are  re- 
flected through  efferent  fibres  of  other  nerves,  to  the  various  and  nu- 
merous muscles  required  to  contract ;  and,  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  these,  this  stage  of  deglutition  is  rapidly  performed.  Whilst,  then, 
the  first  stage,  which  involves  no  obstacle  to  respiration  through  the 
nose  and  pharynx,  i^  voluntary  and  deliberate,  the  second  stage, 
during  which  respiration  must  be  suspended,  is  involuntary  and  rapid, 
and,  moreover,  is  not  intrusted  to  movements  requiring  practice,  habit, 
or  attention,  to  insure  their  perfect  co-operation,  but  is  performed  as 
promptly,  efficiently,  and  safely,  the  first  time  by  the  new-born  infant, 
as  at  any  after  period  of  life.  The  accidental  passage  of  food  or  drink 
into  the  air-passages,  with  its  accompanying  inconveniences,  inciden- 
tally proves  the  advantage  of  the  perfect  performance  of  this  movement. 
The  afferent  nerves  concerned  in  this  important  reflex  act,  are  those 
supplying  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  neighboring  parts 
of  the  pharynx,  viz.,  the  palatal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and,  chiefly, 
the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  glosso  pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric 
nerves ;  the  efferent  or  motor  fibres  are  contained,  some  in  the  former, 
but  mostly  in  the  latter  nerves,  being,  however,  derived  partly  from 
the  spinal  accessory  nerves  (p.  267).  Some  also  belong  to  the  hypo- 
glossal, which  governs  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and  certain  muscles 
of  the  neck;  to  the  facial  nerve,  which  supplies  the  digastric  and 
stylo-hyoid  muscles;  and  perhaps  a  few  to  the  cervical  spinrtl  nerves. 
The  reflex  nervous  centre  is  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  third  stage  of  deglutition  is  also 
entirely  involuntary,  and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  reflex.  The  afferent 
fibres  concerned,  are  contained  in  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  and  the  efferent  fibres  are  included  in  the  same 
branches,  derived  partly,  however,  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerves. 
It  is  supposed  by  many,  that  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres  of  the 
oesophagus,  may  be  directly  stimulated  by  the  substances  swallowed, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  reflex  nervous  action. 

Movements  of  the  Stomach. 

The  stomachy  Figs.  13,  89,  «,  the  dilated  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
into  which  the  oesophagus  opens  above,  and  from  which  the  small 
intestine  leads  below,  is  a  musculo-membranous  bag,  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
extending  across  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  left  to  right,  in  front  of 
the  vertebral  column,  just  below  the  diaphragm  and  liver,  immediately 
behind  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  above  the  transverse 
colon.  It  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  the  wider  end,  fundus  or  cardiac 
end.  Fig.  89,  o,  being  turned  to  the  left  side,  and  the  smaller  or  pyloric 
end,  jE>,  which  ends  in  the  small  intestine,  being  turned  to  the  right 
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side.  The  oesophagus  enters  the  stomach  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
cardiac  end.  The  upper  border  of  the  stomach  is  concave,  and  is 
named  the  le%Ber  curvature;  the  lower  border,  convex,  is  called  the 
greater  curvature;  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  beyond  the  entrance 
of  the  oesophagus,  is  named  the  great  cul  de-sac,  and  a  slightly  dilated 
part  of  the  convex  border,  towards  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  is 
called  the  leaser  cul-de-sac.  After  death,  the  human  stomach  some- 
times has  an  hour-glass  form,  being  constricted  across  its  middle,  or 
somewhat  nearer  its  pyloric  end.  The  stomach  has  two  apertures,  one 
named  the  oesophageal  or  cardiac  opening ;  and  the  other  the  pyloric 
opening.  It  is  attached,  by  its  oesophageal  end,  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
by  its  pyloric  end,  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen ;  the  lesser  curvature 
is  attached,  by  a  double  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  or  lining  membrane  of 
the  abdomen,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver ;  the  left  end,  or  great 
cul-de-sac,  of  the  stomach,  is  connected,  by  a  similar  fold,  with  the 
spleen,  and  the  greater  curvature  is  loosely  attached,  by  like  folds,  to 
the  transverse  colon.  The  greater  curvature  is  the  most  movable  part 
of  the  organ,  which,  when  empty,  is  flattened  on  its  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces ;  but,  as  its  cavity  is  filled,  it  is  tilted  forwards  and 
upwards,  so  that  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  then  turned, 
re.spectively,  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  and  downwards  and 
backwards,  the  oesophageal  and  pyloric  ends  remaining  almost  station- 
ary. The  stomach  descends  with  the  diaphragm  during  inspiration, 
and  ascends  in  expiration ;  its  state  of  distension  affects  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and,  when  over-distended,  causes  dyspnoea  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart. 

The  capacity  of  the  stomach  is  most  variable,  ranging  from  complete 
emptiness,  with  its  walls  in  contact  with  each  other,  to  a  condition  of 
full  distension,  in  which  it  may  hold  three  pints.  When  moderately 
full,  it  measures  12  inches  in  length,  by  4  in  diameter.  Its  weight  is 
about  4J  oz. 

The  membranous  walls  of  the  stomach  consist  of  four  coats,  viz., 
commencing  from  without,  the  serous,  muscular,  areolar,  and  mucous 
coats,  all  of  which  are  held  together  by  a  more  or  less  extensible  areo- 
lar tissue.  The  serous  coat,  thin,  transparent,  and  smooth,  is  a  part 
of  the  peritoneal  linitig  of  the  abdomen ;  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  organ  are  covered  by  distinct  layers  of  the  peritoneum, 
which,  leaving  it  along  its  greater  and  lesser  curvatures,  become  applied 
to  each  other,  to  form  the  double  supporting  folds  named  omenta,  by 
which  the  stomach  is  held  in  connection  with  other  parts.  The  serous 
coat  is  elastic,  and  thus  accommodates  itself  to  the  variable  state  of 
distension  of  the  organ,  which  is  also  facilitated  by  a  loose  interspace 
between  the  two  peritoneal  layers  along  its  curvatures.  The  muscular 
coat,  to  which  the  serous  coat  adheres  by  fine  areolar  tissue,  contains 
three  layers  of  fibres,  named,  from  their  direction,  longitudinal,  circu- 
lar, and  oblique.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  which  ar^  next  beneath  the 
serous  coat,  are  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesopha- 
gus ;  they  spread  out  over  the  stomach,  being  accumulated  in  great 
numbers  along  the  lesser  curvature,  in  smaller  numbers  along  the 
greater  curvature,  and  only  thinly  scattered  upon  the  anterior  and  p08- 
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terior  surfaces  of  the  organ.  At  the  oesophageal  opening,  they  form 
the  so-called  itellate  fibres,  and,  at  the  pjlorus,  they  are  again  dis- 
posed in  a  uQiform  layer,  and  become  continuous  with  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  small  intestine.  The  circular  fibres,  internal  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal ones,  form  thin  circular  fasciculi  at  the  great  cul-de-sao,  and 
surround  the  whole  extent  of  the  stomach  up  to  the  pyloric  end,  where 
they  are  collected  into  a  dense  ring,  which  projects  inwards,  and  forms 
an  annular  sphincter  muscle.     This  projecting  ring,  covered,  on  its 

Fig.  88. 


interior,  by  the  mucous  membrane,  constitutes  the  pylorus  or  ptflorie 
valve  (!:uiti,  agate).  Fig.  88, p,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  can  partially, 
or  completely,  close  the  pyloric  aperture  of  the  stomach.  The  oblique 
muscular  fibres  do  not,  like  the  longitudinal  and  circular  set,  to  which 
they  are  internal,  extend  over  all  parts  of  the  stomach  ;  from  around 
the  oesophageal. opening,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  cesophagus,  and  form  a  sort  of  bphincter,  they  may  be 
followed  for  a  short  distance  on  the  great  ou!-de-sac  of  the  stomach, 
spreading  obliquely  downwards  on  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  are  pale,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
non-striated,  though  a  few,  in  the  longituainat  layer,  present  traces  of 
indistinct  striEe. 

The  areolar  coat  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  called,  from  its  position, 
the  tubmucout  coat,  consists  of  dense  areolar  tissue,  containing  some 
fatty  tissue,  and  a  delicate  layer  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  It 
supports  the  mucous  coat,  and,  like  it,  is  of  greater  extent,  and  less 
expansible,  than  the  muscular  and  serous  coats;  with  the  muscular 
coat  it  is  connected  by  very  loose  areolar  tissue,  so  that  in  the  empty 
condition  of  the  stomach  it  is  thrown,  together  with  the  raucous  mem- 
brane, into  numerous  irregular,  but  chiefly  longitudinal,  folds,  culled 
rugtB.  The  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  belonging  to  the 
mucous  coat,  subdivide  in  the  areolar  coat,  before  they  enter  Iho  mu- 
oous  membrane.  From  the  number  of  vessels  in  it,  the  areolar  lunic 
was  formerly  named  the  vascular  coat,  and  from  its  white  color,  the 
nervout  coat;  both  terms,  however,  are  objectionable.     Its  muscular 
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fibres  are  supposed  to  assist,  by  their  coDtraction,  in  the  process  of 
absorption. 

The  innermost,  or  mticous  coat  of  the  stomach,  is  a  soft,  pulpy, 
smooth  membrane,  of  a  pale  straw  color,  after  death,  but  of  a  pink,  or 
bright  red,  hue  during  life,  being  much  darker  during  digestion.  It 
is  habitually  moistened  with  mucus.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  areolar 
or  submucous  coat,  and  follows  the  folds  or  rugce  seen  in  the  empty 
stomach,  but  which  are  completely  obliterated  when  this  organ  is  dis- 
tended. The  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  multitudes  of  glands, 
to  be  hereafter  described,  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice.  The  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  are  numerous.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are 
derived,  partly  from  the  large  terminal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
or  vagi  nerves,  which  are  joined  by  the  splanchnic  branches  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  partly  also  by  the  sympathetic  branches,  proceeding 
along  the  arteries  from  the  coeliac  or  solar  plexus. 

The  stomach  is  a  dilated  portion,  or  diverticulum,  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  intended  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  successive  portions 
•  of  fluid,  and  of  masticated  and  insalivated  solid  food,  in  order  that 
whilst  the  watery  and  dissolved  parts  are  absorbed,  the  solid  substances 
may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Besides  these 
purposes,  for  which  it  is  fitted  by  the  extensibility  of  its  serous  and 
muscular  coats,  and  by  the  loose  rugae  of  its  less  expansible  submucous 
and  mucous  tunics,  the  stomach  also,  by  aid  of  its  muscular  fibres,  im- 
presses peculiar  movements  upon  the  food  in  its  interior,  and  urges 
onwards  through  the  pylorus,  into  the  small  intestine,  those  portions 
which  are  suflSciently  softened  and  digested  by  the  gastric  juice.  In 
these  movements,  the  longitudinal  fibres  shorten  the  stomach;  the  cir- 
cular fibres  lessen  its  diameter,  acting  peristaltically  from  its  cardiac 
onwards  to  its  pyloric  end,  whilst  the  oblique  fibres  draw  the  sides  of 
the  organ  over  the  alimentary  mass.  When  the  stomach  is  empty,  the 
several  sets  of  fibres  contract  in  every  direction,  some  narrowing  it, 
and  others  shortening  it,  and  so  reduce  it  to  its  smallest  possible 
dimensions.  The  pyloric  part  diminishes  relatively  less  than  the  car- 
diac portion.  When,  however,  the  stomach  contains  food,  its  internal 
surface  is  kept  in  close  contact  with  this,  and  the  different  fasciculi  of 
each  layer  acting  consecutively,  give  rise  to  complicated  movements 
in  certain  directions.  The  combined  result  of  these,  is  a  remarkable 
rotatory ,  or  churning  motion,  which  urges  the  food  from  the  great  cul- 
de-sac  along  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach,  towards  the  pylorus,  and 
thence  back,  along  the  upper  border  to  the  great  cul-de-sac  again,  and 
so  on :  such  rotation  is  said  to  occupy  from  one  to  three  minutes 
(Beaumont).  In  order  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  food  into  the 
oesophagus,  especially  during  effort  with  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
cardiac  orifice  is  kept  closed  by  the  circular  fibres  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  oesophagus,  aided  by  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm ; 
the  pylorus  is  closed  by  its  proper  muscular  ring.  As  the  outer  layer 
of  the  alimentary  mass  becomes  digested,  and  converted  into  a  pulp, 
it  is  pressed  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  circular  fibreSi  through 
the  pylorus,  and  escapes  at  intervals  into  the  duodenum.  A' 
pulpy  portion  is  expelled,  fresh  layers  of  the  food  mass  are 
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into  contact  with  the  gastric  walls ;  towards  the  end  of  digestion,  larger 
quantities  pass  the  pylorus.  Whilst  the  pylorus  permits  the  passage 
out  of  the  stomach  of  the  pulpy  products  of  gastric  digestion,  such 
solid  substances  as  do  not  yield  to  the  digestive  process  are  not  allowed 
to  pass,  apparently  because  they  excite  the  contraction  of  the  circular 
pyloric  muscular  fibres.  Such  substances,  as  well  as  fish-bones,  but- 
tons, plum-stones,  or  other  bodies  accidentally  swallowed,  remain  in 
the  stomach  for  some  time  after  the  evacuation  of  its  digestible  con- 
tents; but  after  a  certain  delay,  the  pylorus  relaxes,  and  allows  them 
also  to  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  movements  of  the  stomach 
are  partly  reflex,  being  excited  through  the  pneuraogastric  nerves,  as  is 
shown  by  experiments  on  animals;  but  it  would  also  seem  probable 
that  a  direct  stimulation  of  its  muscular  fibres  may  co-operate.  The 
sphincter  fibres  at  the  cardiac  end  appear  to  be  under  the  government 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  contraction 
of  the  pylorus  is  a  reflex  act. 

The  gastric  movements  aid  in  the  function  of  digestion,  by  rotating* 
the  food  in  the  stomach,  thus  exposing  all  parts  of  the  digesting  mass 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  by  continually  removing  the 
softer  parts  from  the  surface,  and  expelling  them  gradually  through 
the  pylorus,  so  that  fresh  portions  of  that  surface  are  then  exposed. 
The  pressure  exercised  upon  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  may  further 
assist  in  the  process  of  venous  absorption.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  portions  of  food,  placed  in  perforated  metal  tubes  or  balls, 
and  introduced  into  the  stomach,  are  nevertheless  digested. 

Movements  of  the  Intestines. 

The  intestinal  canal,  Fig.  89,  d  to  r,  or  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  extending  from  the  stomach  downwards,  is  divided  into  a  longer 
and  narrower  part,  called  the  small  intestine,  d  to  e,  and  a  wider  and 
shorter  part,  named  the  large  intestine,  c  to  r. 

The  small  intestine  extends  from  the  pylorus,  p,  to  a  valvular  open- 
ing leading  into  the  large  intestine,  c ;  it  measures  about  20  feet  in 
length,  and  becomes  somewhat,  though  slightly,  narrower  from  above 
downwards.  This  long  tube  lies  in  coils,  or  convolutions,  occupying 
the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  pelvis.  Fig. 
13.  It  is  supported  by  a  broad  double  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  named 
the  mesentery,  which  is  attached,  by  a  shorter  posterior  margin,  to  the 
back  of  the  abdomen,  but  is  connected  by  a  longer  anterior  margin, 
with  the  back  of  the  small  intestine,  so  that  both  it  and  the  intestine 
are  thrown  into  folds,  which  are  capable  of  constant  change  in  form 
and  position.  The  layers  of  the  mesentery  are  prolonged  over  the  in- 
testine, and  form  its  outer  or  serous  coat;  and  between  these  two 
layers,  are  contained  the  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  nerves  of  the  intestine,  all  of  which  help  to  support 
this  part. 

The  small  intestine  commences  on  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  beneath  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  after  undergoing  its 
numerous  convolutions,  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side 
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of  the  abdomen.  For  purposes  of  description,  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  portions  :  first,  of  a  short  portion  named  the  duodenum, 
d,  d  (duodeni,  twelve),  because  it  corresponds  in  length  to  the  width 


of  twelve  fingers  placed  side  by  side  ;  secondly,  of  a  longer  portion 
named  the  jejunum,  J  {jtj'unug,  fasting),  from  its  being  usually  found 
empty  after  dea^h  ;  and,  lastly,  of  a  still  longer  portion,  named,  from 
its  numerous  coils  or  convolutions,  the   ileum,  i  (''iw,  to  coil). 

The  duodenum,  d,  d,  is  about  8  or  10  inches  long  ;  it  ia  the  widest 
part  of  the  small  intestine,  measuring  from  1^  to  1{  inches  in  diameter; 
it  is  also  the  most  fixed  part,  having  no  mesentery,  the  peritoneum 
merely  covering  it  in  front,  except  near  the  stomach.  The  duodenum 
describes  a  horseshoe- 1  ike  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  to 
the  right ;  first  it  ascends,  for  about  2  inches,  towards  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder ;  then  it  descends  in  front  of  the 
right  kidney  ;  next  it  passes  from  right  to  left,  across  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm,  the  ascending  vena 
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cava,  &nd  the  aorta,  and  paesing  sligbtly  upwards,  joins  the  jejunniii, 
opposite  a  line  correapondine  with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and 
vein.     In  the  concavit;  of  tne  curve  of  the  dnodeoum,  is  placed  the 
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right  end  or  head  of  the  pancreas,  wliich  ia  here  attached  to  the  in- 
testine. The  common  bile  duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct,  open  into  the 
duodenum. 

The  Jejunum,  J,  forms  about  two-fifths,  and  the  ileum,  i,  i,  the  re- 
maining three-fifths  of  tlie  part  of  the  small  intestine  below  the  duo- 
denum. The  jejunum  occupies  the  raiiMle  and  left  regions  of  the 
abdomen ;  whilst  the  ileum  is  placed  in  the  middle,  lower,  and  right 
regions,  and,  occasionally,  partly  descends  into  the  pelvis.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  ileum  in  the  large  intestine,  c,  is  situated  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa.  The  jejunum  has  thicker  and  dark-colored  coats,  and  ia 
somewhat  wider  than  the  ileum,  the  average  diameter  of  the  former 
being  1^  inch,  that  of  the  latter  1  inch. 


Fig.  91. 


The  membranous  walla  of  the  small  intestine  are  composed,  like  those 
of  the  stomach,  of  four  coats;  viz.,  the  seroua,  muscular,  areolar,  and 
mucous  coats.     The  serom  coat,  Fig.  90,  »,  derived  from   the  perito- 
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Tieum,  is  thin  and  elastic,  to  permit  of  various  degrees  of  distension ; 
whilst  the  smoothness  and  moisture  of  its  free  surface,  facilitate  the 
changes  of  form  and  position  of  the  intestinal  convolutions  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  adjacent  parts.  The  muscular  coat,  m,  consists,  as 
elsewhere,  of  an  external  layer  of  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  layer 
of  circular  fibres.  The  longitudinal  layer  is  thinner  than  the  circular 
layer,  and  is  most  distinct  along  the  free  border  of  the  intestine;  the 
circular  fibres  are  arranged  more  closely  together.  The  areolar  or 
submucous  coat,  (?,  is  loosely  connected  with  the  muscular  coat,  but 
more  firmly  with  the  mucous  membrane,  which  it  supports.  Thin  cres- 
centic  extensions  of  this  areolar  coat  project  transversely,  at  intervals, 
into  the  interior  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and,  cov- 
ered, on  both  sides  and  at  their  edges,  by  the  closely  adherent  mucous 
membrane,  constitute  the  so-called  valvules  conniventes^  Fig.  91,  r. 
These  valves  may  be  displayed  by  opening  the  intestine,  and  immersing 
it  in  water.  In  a  portion  of  intestine  inflated,  dried,  and  laid  open 
longitudinally,  they  are  seen  as  transverse  crescentic  folds  or  ridges, 
wider  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  at  either  end.  Each  extends  about 
half  or  two-thirds  around  the  interior  of  the  tube ;  the  longest  are 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  wide  at  their 
broadest  part,  but  most  of  them  are  smaller ;  the  larger  and  smaller 
ones  alternate ;  unlike  the  rugje  of  the  stomach,  they  are  permanent, 
and  not  obliterated  by  distension ;  they  do  not  contain  any  of  the  cir- 
cular muscular  fibres,  as  the  pyloric  valve  does.  They  begin  in  the 
duodenum,  about  one  inch  below  the  pylorus ;  in  the  lower  part  of  thcf 
duodenum,  they  are  very  large,  and  succeed  each  other  closely  ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  jejunum,  they  begin  to  get  smaller  and  wider  apart ; 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum,  they  become  less  distinct,  and  in  the 
lowest  part  of  that  intestine,  they  are  altogether  wanting.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  which  also  covers  the  valvules  conni- 
ventes,  is  specially  characterized  by  being  everywhere  closely  beset 
with  an  immense  number  of  minute  thread-like  processes,  called  villi; 
when  immersed  in  water,  these  stand  up  and  produce  a  flocculent  ap- 
pearance, resembling  the  pile  of  velvet ;  hence  this  mucous  membrane 
has  been  termed  villous.  It  also  contains  the  intestinal  glands,  to 
be  presently  described,  and  other  glands  to  be  noticed,  with  the  lac- 
teals,  in  the  section  on  Absorption.  The  nerves  of  the  small  intes- 
tine are  derived  immediately  from  the  sympathetic  system;  on  their 
finest  branches  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  are  found  multitudes 
of  the  microscopic  ganglia,  elsewhere  noticed  (p.  259) ;  others  exist 
between  the  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  layers  (Meissner, 
Auerbach). 

The  movements  of  the  small  intestine,  depending  on  the  contraction 
of  its  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres,  afford  the  most  perfect  example 
of  vermicular  or  peristaltic  movements.  They  consist,  in  the  healthy 
state,  of  slow,  successive,  wavelike  contractions,  chiefly  of  the  circular 
fibres,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine.  They  are 
noticeable  in  very  emaciated  persons  during  life,  but  are  powerfully 
excited  by  exposure  of  the  intestines  to  the  air,  especially  when  the 
abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied ;  they  continue  for  a  short  time  after 
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death,  and  even  when  the  intestine  is  removed  from  the  body.  By 
narrowing  the  small  intestine,  they  urge  gently  onwards,  frora  its 
upper  to  its  lower  end,  the  pulpy  mixture  of  the  alimentary  substances 
and  digestive  juices,  gently  compressing  these  soft  materials  against 
the  mucous  membrane,  passing  them  on,  over  the  numerous  valvulie 
conniventes,  and  so  undoubtedly  aiding  in  absorption.  The  progres- 
sive contractions  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  open  and  unfold  the  coils 
of  the  intestine,  which  otherwise  might  arrest  the  progress  of  its 
contents. 

The  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines  are  influenced,  both 
through  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nervous  systems ;  this  is 
shown  by  experiments  on  animals,  by  irritation  of  the  solar  plexus, 
spinal  cord,  and  brain,  and  also  by  the  peculiar  effects  of  emotions  on 
thesQ  movements ;  they  are  accelerated  by  moderate  stimulation,  and 
retarded  or  arrested  or  inhibited,  by  more  powerful  irritations.  But, 
as  they  may  continue  after  the  intestine  is  removed  from  the  body,  it 
is  possible  that  they  are  usually  excited,  either  by  the  direct  stimula- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  else,  in  a  reflex  manner,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  minute  nervous  ganglia  found  in  the  submucous 
tissue,  and  in  the  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  layers.  The 
stimuli  which  excite  these  motions  are,  in  either  case,  the  digested 
food,  and  the  various  digestive  fluids ;  of  the  latter,  the  bile  is  the 
most  stimulating,  and  its  importance  as  a  regulator  of  the  action  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  is  well  known. 

Besides  these  intrinsic  movements,  the  small  intestine  is  acted  upon 
jointly  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  subject 
it  to  various  degrees  of  pressure,  and  more  or  less  alter  its  general 
position  in  the  abdomen;  such  movements  must  aid  in  urging  on- 
wards the  contents  of  the  intestine.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
time  occupied  in  the  descent  of  the  digested  food  along  the  small  in- 
testine is  about  three  hours. 

The  large  intestine,  Fig.  89,*  c  to  r,  extends  from  the  small  inte»> 
tine  to  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  measures  usually 
about  five  or  six  feet,  i.  e.,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Though  much  shorter  than  the  small  intestine,  it  is 
considerably  wider,  measuring  from  IJ  to  2J  inches  in  width,  being 
widest  at  its  commencement,  and  gradually  narrowing  as  it  descends. 
It  pursues  a  remarkable  course:  commencing  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
where  the  small  intestine  opens  into  it,  it  ascends  along  the  right  side 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  then  passes  across  between  the  um- 
bilicus and  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
whence  it  descends  to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and,  having  described  a 
double  or  sigmoid  curve,  enters  the  pelvis,  through  which  it  passes 
down,  supported  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The  large  intestine  is 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  part  named 
the  ccecuniy  c,  with  its  vermiform  appendix ;  the  second  part,  the  colon^ 
CO  to  cOy  again  subdivided  into  the  ascend'mg,  transverse,  descending 
colon,  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  ;  and  the  third  part,  or  terminal 
portion,  named  the  rectum,  r. 

The  ileum,  t,  enters  the  inner  or  left  side  of  the  large  intestine,  c,  a 
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short  distance  above  the  commeDcement  of  the  latter,  which  forms 
below  the  point  of  entrance,  a  pouch-like  portion,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  constituting  the  coecuni^  so  named  because  it  is  a  blind  pouch 
or  cul-de-sac.  Fig.  92,  c. 

Projecting  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  caecum,  is  a  narrow, 
coiled,  and  tapering  tube,  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  about  as  thick 
as  a  worm,  hence  named  the  vermiform  or  worm-like  appendix^  Fig. 
92,  a.  It  communicates  with  the  csecum  by  an  opening,  protected  by 
a  membranous  ridge ;  its  outer  end  is  closed.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  caecum  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  is  the  homologue  of 
the  long  caecum  found  in  Mammalia  generally,  the  orang-outang, 
chimpanzee,  and  wombat  being,  however,  exceptions. 

The  caecum,  and  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon, 
with  its  sigmoid  flexure,  are  distinguished  from  the  small  intestine, 
and  also  from  the  rectum,  by  their  peculiar  sacculated  form.  The 
sacculi  of  these  parts,  are  arranged  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  three  intermediate  bands.  Their  presence 
depends  upon  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine. 
These,  as  in  the  small  intestine,  are  four  in  number,  viz.,  proceeding 
from  without  inwards,  the  serous,  the  muscular,  the  areolar,  ainl  the 
mucous  coats.  The  seroics  or  peritoneal  coat,  is  complete  in  only  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  great  intestine,  viz.,  in  the  transverse  part  of  the 
colon,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum ;  whilst 
the  caecum,  the  ascending  and  descending  colon,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum,  are  closely  fixed  behind,  and  therefore  receive  only  a 
partial  covering  from  the  peritoneum.  The  muscular  coat  consists,  as 
usual,  of  external  longitudinal  and  internal  circular  fibres.  On  the 
vermiform  appendix,  both  sets  of  fibres  form  uniform  layers.  On  the 
sacculated  pouch  of  the  caecum,  and  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
colon,  however,  the  longitudinal  fibres,  thinly  scattered  over  the  sac- 
culi,  are  chiefly  collected  into  three  long  bundles,  which  form  the  three 
longitudinal  bands  between  the  sacculi.  These  bands,  indeed,  are 
shorter,  from  end  to  end,  by  nearly  one-half,  than  the  intermediate  part 
of  the  intestine,  which  accordingly  is  puckered,  and  projects  inwards 
in  the  form  of  sharp  crescentic  ridges  between  the  dilated  parts  which 
form  the  sacculi.  These  sacculi  become  smaller  and  more  scattered  on 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  On  the  rectum,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  speedily  form  a  thick  stratum,  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  intestine,  so  that  the  sacculi  disappear.  The  cir- 
cular fibres  cover  the  whole  surface,  but  are  accumulated  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  ridges  between  the  sacculi.  Upon  the  rectum,  how- 
ever, they  soon  form  a  thick  and  uniform  layer ;  the  lower  portion  of 
this  is  particularly  well  developed,  constituting  the  internal  sphincter 
muscle,  which  constricts  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel,  and  assists  the 
external  sphincter  muscle,  situated  beneath  the  skin,  around  the  aper- 
ture of  the  intestine,  in  keeping  the  bowel  closed.  The  areolar  or  sub- 
mucous coat  of  the  large  intestine  is  attached  loosely  to  the  muscular 
coat,  but  more  intimately  to  the  mucous  membrane;  it  is  sacculated, 
and  helps  to  maintain  the  form  of  the  intestine  ;  it  supports  the  tender 
mucous  coat,  and  furnishes  a  stratum,  in  which  the  bloodvessels,  lym- 
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phatics,  and  nerves,  ramify.  The  mucous  coat,  unlike  that  of  the 
email  intestine,  followB  strictly  the  form  of  the  intestinal  canal  itself; 
for  it  is  not  thrown  into  propev  folds,  like  the  valvulee  conniventea,  but 
only  follows  the  concentric  ridges  between  the  aacculi.  Moreover, 
it  differs  from  the  mucous  membrnne  of  the  small  intestine,  in  being 
somewhat  thicker  and  paler,  and  in  being  perfectly  smooth  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  villi.  In  the  ctecum  and  colon  it -Is  of  a  grajisli- 
yellow  color,  but  in  the  rectum  it  is  darker,  thicker,  more  vascular, 
and  more  loosely  connected  with  the  muscular  coat.  Its  glande  will  be 
presently  described.  The  nerves  belong  to  the  sympathetic  system; 
in  the  submucous  coat,  their  fine  branches  present  microscopic  ganglia, 
which  are  also  found  outside  the  muscular  coat.  The  movements  of 
the  large  intestine  are  not  retarded  by  irritation  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves. 

At  the  junction  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  Fig.  92,  i,  with  the 
csecum,  e,  and  colon,  co,  there  is  found  a  very  perfect  valve,  the  iU&- 
ccecal  valve,  or  valve  of  Tulp  or  Bauhin,  composed  of  two  semilunar 
segments,  having  their  free  edges  directed  towards  the  large  intestine. 
The  end  of  the  ileum  is  somewhat  flattened  on  its  upper  and  under  as- 
pects, and  is  here  inserted  into  the  left  side  of  the  laree  intestine.  The 
flattened  part  of  the  small  intestine  carries  in,  with  it,  the  side  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  so  forms  the  segments  of  tlie  valve,  which  consist 

Fig.  92. 


therefore  of  the  coats  of  both  intestines,  excepting,  however,  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneal  tunic.  If  the  latter  be 
carefully  divided  where  it  passes  from  one  intestine  to  the  Other,  the 
inserted  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  drawn  out  from  the  side 
of  the  large  intestine,  when  the  two  segments  of  the  ileo-cfecal  valve 
disappear,  and  the  small  intestine  seems  to  open  widely  iiuo  the  side 
of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  natural  condition,  the  segments  of  this 
valve  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  leave,  between  their  free 
edges,  a  narrow,  nearly  horizontal  slit,  leading  from  the  small  into  the 
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large  intestine.  Each  segment  contains  circular  muscular  fibres,  areo- 
lar tissue,  and  two  layers  of  mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  each 
other  at  the  free  edge  of  the  segment.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
surface  turned  towards  the  ileum  is  covered  with  villi;  whilst  that 
turned  towards  the  large  intestine  is  destitute  of  those  processes. 

Notwithstanding  the  active  absorption  which  takes  place  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  its  contents  retain  a  pulpy  consis- 
tence. By  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres,  they 
are  pressed  through  the  slit-like  opening  between  the  segments  of  the 
ileo-caecal  valve,  having  passed  which,  they  are  received  into  the  pouch 
of  the  caecum,  which  now  supports  their  weight,  whilst  the  lateral 
position  of  the  valve  relieves  it  from  pressure.  Once  having  passed 
the  valve,  no  force  exerted  upon  the  intestinal  contents  can  ever  re- 
turn them  into  the  small  intestine,  the  valve-segments,  owing  to  the 
elasticity  and  muscularity  of  all  the  parts,  meeting  closely  together 
under  every  change  of  dimensions.  Even  after  death,  when  these 
parts  are  removed  from  the  body,  water,  poured  into  the  colon,  is,  owing 
to  the  closure  of  the  valve-segments,  completely  prevented  from  pass- 
ing into  the  ileum.  In  the  caecum,  the  still  pulpy  residue  of  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  absorption  undergoes  further  inspissation, 
perhaps  also  further  digestion.  By  the  combined  and  comparatively 
slow  peristaltic  action  of  the  longitudinal  bands  between  the  sacculi, 
and  of  the  circular  fibres  spread  over  the  sacculi  themselves,  it  is 
pressed  upwards  into  the  ascending  colon,  and,  in  like  manner,  on- 
wards from  sacculus  to  sacculus  of  the  ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending  colon,  and,  yet  more  slowly,  through  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  into  the  rectum,  acquiring,  by  gradual  absorption,  as  it 
descends,  its  final  state  of  inspissation,  before  it  is  expelled  from  the 
body.  Undue  pressure,  or  weight,  is  prevented  by  the  sigmoid  curve 
of  the  intestine.  The  external  and  internal  sphincters,  which  close 
the  rectum  below,  are  kept  contracted,  in  a  reflex  manner,  by  the 
action  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  defecation,  these  muscles  are  relaxed, 
whilst  the  intestine  above  contracts,  the  action  being  aided  by  expul- 
sive efforts  on  the  part  of  the  abdominal  and  expiratory  muscles  gen- 
erally, the  diaphragm  being  fixed  after  closure  of  the  glottis.  The 
fibres  surrounding  the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach  must  also  close 
that  aperture  simultaneously. 

Vomiting. 

In  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their  functions  in  the  digestive  process, 
the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestinal  canal,  manifest,  as  we 
have  seen,  movements  of  the  so-called  peristaltic  kind,  due  to  succes- 
sive wave-like  contractions  of  their  muscular  walls,  excited  partly 
through  the  nervous  system,  but  also,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
intestines,  by  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  food  upon  them.  But, 
under  certain  conditions,  an  undue  local  stimulation  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  some  wider  irritation,  operating  through  the  nervous  system, 
excites  these  organs  to  reversed,  or  so-called  anti-peristaltic  action, 
often  accompanied  with  powerful  associated  movements  of  the  abdom- 
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inal  muscles,  and  with  certain  peculiar  states  of  the  diaphragm  and 
muscles  of  respiration  generally,  so  producing  the  acts  of  eructation^ 
regurgitation^  retching^  and  vomiting. 

The  eructation  of  gaseous  matters  depends  chiefly  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus,  aided  slightljr  by  that 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm. 

The  act  of  vomiting  is  a  more  general  and  powerful  movement,  and 
often  involves  a  contraction  of  the  small  intestines;  but  it  depends 
essentially  on  a  similar  mechanism.  Though  an  exceptional  phenome- 
non, and,  in  disease,  often  a  serious  or  fatal  symptom,  it  is,  in  many 
instances,  beneficial,  relieving  the  stomach  of  indigestible,  irritating, 
or  poisonous  substances,  expelling  from  it  morbid  secretions,  or  even 
inducing  a  state  of  exhaustion,  in  some  way  favorable  to  ultimate  re- 
covery.    Retching  is  unsuccessful  vomiting. 

Regurgitation  is  performed  by  the  same  niechanism  as  vomiting;  but 
its  effect  is  limited  to  the  expulsion  of  small  portions  only  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  There  are  persons  who  possess  a  sort  of  power 
of  rumination^  swallowing  their  food  half  chewed,  and,  after  a  time, 
returning  it  to  the  mouth,  where  it  is  fully  masticated,  and  then  re- 
swallowed. 

The  actual  contraction  of  the  stomach,  in  vomiting^  is  sometimes 
felt;  indeed,  it  has  been  witnessed.  In  a  man,  in  whom  the  entire 
stomach  protruded  through  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  forcible  and  re- 
peated contractions  of  this  organ  were  observed  to  continue  for  half 
an  hour,  till  it  was  entirely  emptied  of  its  contents  (Lepine).  As  a 
preliminary  condition  to  the  inverted  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  stom- 
ach generally,  the  pyloric  muscular  ring  contracts  tightly,  whilst  the 
oblique  fibres  surrounding  the  cardiac  orifice  are  always,  and  neces- 
sarily, relaxed;  otherwise  the  contents  of  the  stomach  could  not  enter 
the  oesophagus.  The  ineffectual  attempts  to  vomit,  sometimes  noticed 
before  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  are  due  to 
the  contraction  of  these  cardiac  fibres,  which  contraction  ordinarily 
serves  to  retain  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  during  any  violent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  relaxation  of  these  fibres, 
in  vomiting,  is  immediately  followed  by  an  anti-peristaltic  action  of 
those  of  the  oesophagus,  movements  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
horse,  after  the  injection  of  tartar  emetic  into  its  veins,  and  have  been 
found  to  continue  even  when  the  oesopliagus  is  separated  from  the 
stomach.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  upward  propulsion  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  of  matters  rising  in  the 
oesophagus,  is  due  to  a  downward  or  peristaltic  action  meeting  with 
resistance,  and  producing  a  central,  or  so-called  axial  current  upwards 
(Brinton);  but  this  explanation  is  not  generally  adopted,  and  anti- 
peristaltic movements  certainly  occur  in  animals. 

The  influence  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  vomiting  is  obvious,  and, 
indeed,  Magendie  suggested,  that  these  muscles  and  the  diaphragm 
were  alone  concerned  in  this  act,  the  stomach  being,  as  it  were,  pas- 
sive, and  merely  compressed  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
backward  movement  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  This  view  is  supported 
by  B6clard  and  Budge.     The  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  to  an 
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animal,  or  its  injection  into  the  veins,  was  said,  by  Magendie,  never  to 
produce  contraction  of  the  stomach.  He  found  that,  on  drawing  this 
organ  out  of  the  abdomen,  no  vomiting  occurred ;  but,  as  soon  as  it 
was  replaced  in  its  normal  situation,  the  action  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, or  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  immediately  produced  vomiting ;  even 
after  removal  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  linea 
alba,  or  the  tendinous  structure  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  according  to  that  observer,  still 
emptied  the  stomach.  Moreover,  on  removing  the  stomach,  and  sup- 
plying its  place  by  a  bladder  attached  to  the  oesophagus,  the  contents 
of  the  former  were  forced  upwards  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles.  It  is,  however,  generally  believed,  that  these  experi- 
ments merely  prove,  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are  powerful  agents 
in  expelling  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  oesophagus,  just  as 
they  assist,  most  materially,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the 
other  hollow  viscera.  .  They  do  not  show  a  completely  passive  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  itself,  which  organ,  as  just  stated,  has  been  seen 
to  be  able  to  empty  its  own  contents.  In  experiments  on  animals, 
when  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are  fre- 
quently so  feeble  and  rapid,  that  they  might  escape  observation. 

It  was  supposed  by  Magendie  that  the  diaphragm  is  actively  con- 
cerned in  vomiting,  undergoing  a  movement  of  descent;  but,  the  asso- 
ciated acts  necessary  to  vomiting  are  expiratory^  and  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm  is  an  inspiratory  movement  (Marshall  Hall).  At  the 
moment  of  vomiting,  the  diaphragm,  though  more  or  less  contracted, 
is  certainly /zed  ;  for,  previous  to  each  act  of  vomiting,  a  powerful  in- 
spiratory effort  occurs,  and  the  diaphragm  of  course  descends ;  but  the 
glottis  is  then  closed,  and  any  further  movement,  on  the  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  is  thus  prevented,  so  that  it  probably  remains  passive  in 
vomiting. 

During  vomiting,  as  in  the  second  stage  of  deglutition,  certain  mus- 
cles draw  the  soft  palate  across  the  pharynx,  and  prevent  the  vomited 
substances  from  passing  into  the  posterior  nares;  but  when  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  act  very  powerfully,  these  are  sometimes  ejected  through 
the  nose. 

As  elsewhere  mentioned,  vomiting  is  a  reflex  act,  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  being  the  afferent  nerves,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cord  the 
excitable  centres,  and  the  nerves  of  the  various  muscles  concerned, 
the  efferent  nerves.  Sometimes  it  is  excito-motor,  and  induced  by  a 
local  stimulus,  applied  to  the  interior  pf  the  stomach  itself,  such  as  in- 
digestible food,  medicines,  poisons,  or  diseased  secretions ;  it  may  also 
be  due  to  morbid  irritability  of  this  organ,  from  inflammation,  ulcera- 
tion, or  other  disease ;  or  the  cause  of  irritation  may  be  distant,  as  in 
the  intestines  or  some  other  part.  In  certain  cases,  as  in  sickness 
produced  by  a  blow  on  the  eyeball  or  on  the  shin,  by  strangulation 
of  the  intestine,  or  by  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  the  reflex  act  is  sensori- 
motor, or  accompanied  by  sensations  which  are  always  of  a  painful 
kind.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  caused  by  tickling  the  fauces,  by  dis- 
agreeable tastes  and  odors,  or  by  sickening  sights,  are  likewise  sensori- 
motor in  their  character.     Sea-sickness  is  also  an  example  of  sensorU 
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motor  vomiting.  Emotional  causes  may  likewise  excite  this  act.  Emetic 
medicines,  which  operate  just  as  readily  when  injected  into  the  veins, 
as  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  probably  act  directly  on  the  re- 
flex nervous  centres  concerned  in  vomiting ;  but  they  may  operate  on 
the  extremities  of  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  stomach.  These  are  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  irritation  of  which  causes,  amongst  other  results, 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  vomiting.  In  the 
vomiting  named  cerebral  vomiting,  which  occurs  after  concussion  of 
the  brain,  and  in  certain  diseases  of  that  organ,  the  cause  of  irritation 
is  central.  In  some  individuals,  vomiting  can  be  performed  voluntarily, 
this  power  being  either  natural,  or  else  acquired  by  practice. 

It  is  said  that  the  act  of  vomiting  but  seldom  occurs  in  the  horse  ;  and  it 
has  been  attempted  to  explain  this,  by  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  ;  but  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  due  to  the  very  slight 
susceptibility  of  that  animal  to  the  action  of  emetic  medicines. 

THE   DIGESTIVE    FLUIDS.  ^ 

The  chemical  processes  concerned  in  the  function  of  digestion,  con- 
sist of  peculiar  reactions  between  the  food  and  the  various  secretions 
of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  digestive  fluids,  which  are  added  to,  and  act  chemically  on,  the 
food  in  its  progress  through  the  alimentary  canal,  are  as  follow :  first, 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  consisting  of  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  glands  of  that  cavitity,  and  the  saliva^  the  product 
of  the  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands,  named  the  parotid^  submaxillary^ 
and  suhlingv/il  glands  ;  secondly,  the  secretion  of  the  stomach,  named 
the  gastric  juice,  formed  by  minute  gastric  glands,  or  follicles,  embedded 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ  ;  thirdly,  the  bile  secreted  by  the 
liver,  and  poured  into  the  duodenum  ;  fourthly,  the  pancreatic  juice  se- 
creted by  the  pancreas,  and  also  added  to  the  food  in  the  duodenum ; 
and  lastlv,  the  mucus  and  the  intestinal  juices^  secreted  bv  the  mucous 
glands  and  by  the  so-called  tubuli,  which  exist  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  every  part  of  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
Each  of  these  fluids  exercises  a  special  transmutation  on  one  or  more 
of  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  food,  the  tendency  of  such 
changes  being  to  convert  those  constituents,  from  an  insoluble  and 
unabsorbable  condition,  into  a  state  of  solution,  or  into  a  state  in  which 
they  can  be  absorbed,  that  being  the  ultimate  object  of  the  digestive 
process. 

Sources  and  Composition  of  the  Buccal  Mucus  and  Saliva. 

The  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  are  named,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion, labial,  buccal,  molar,  palatal,  and  Ungual.  These  are  chiefly 
compound  racemose  glands,  forming  rounded  masses  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  opening  into  the  mouth  by  their  proper  ducts. 
At  the  base  of  the  tongue  are  a  few  simple  follicles,  and  some  fol- 
licular depressions,  having  little  closed  sacs  in  their  walls,  like  the 
follicles  of  the  tonsils.  The  tonsils  themselves  probably  also  furnish 
some  mucous  secretion.     Beyond  the  mouth,  the  pharynx  possesses 
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numerous  simple  follicles,  and  its  upper  part,  compound  racemose 
glands.  Their  secretion  lubricates  the  parts,  and  also  the  surface  of 
the  food.  It  may  likewise  aid  the  saliva  in  its  chemical  actipn. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  oesophagus,  and  especially  in  a 
circular  group  around  its  lower  end,  there  are  also  numerous  compound 
mucous  glands,  which  perform  similar  offices. 

Of  the  three  pairs  of  Balivary  glands^  the  parotid  glands  are  by 
far  the  largest,  weighing  from  6  to  8  drachms  each.  They  are  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  face,  between  the  ear  ('r^/^fl^,  near,  oSr,  (ord^y 
the  ear)  and  the  lower  jaw,  which  they  overlap,  being  there  supported 
by  their  ducts  and  bloodvessels,  and  by  a  strong  fascia.  The  facial 
nerves  pass  through  the  glands.  The  principal  mass  of  each  gland 
occupies  the  position  above  indicated,  and  likewise  penetrates  amongst 
the  muscles  and  vessels  of  this  region  ;  but  a  secondary  or  accessory 
portion,  socia  parotidis,  extends  forwards  along  the  excretory  duct. 
This  canal,  named  the  Stenonian  duct,  runs  forward  from  the  gland, 
over  the  masseter  muscle,  passes  obliquely  through  the  buccinator 
muscle,  and,  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth,  opens  by  a  narrow 
orifice  into  the  mouth.  It  is  about  2^  inches  long,  and  about  the 
diameter  of  a  crowquill,  but  its  orifice  is  very  minute.  The  gland  it- 
self consists  of  numerous  compressed  lobes,  held  together  by  the 
ramified  ducts  and  bloodvessels,  and  by  areolar  tissue.  The  lobes  are 
again  divided  into  lobules,  each  of  which  is  a  minute  racemose  gland, 
the  branched  ducts  of  which  terminate  in  vesicles,  about  jj^^^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Fig.  42,  c,  each  being  surrounded  by  a  network  of 
capillaries.  The  saliva,  secreted  from  the  blood  into  these  vesicles, 
flows  along  the  smaller  branches  of  the  ducts,  into  the  main  canal  or 
duct  of  Steno,  and  is  thence  poured  into  the  mouth  at  a  place  suitable 
for  moistening  the  dry  food,  and  for  being  mixed  with  the  alimentary 
mass.  The  submaxillary  glands  are  placed,  one  on  each  side,  beneath 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  attached  by  their  ducts  and 
bloodvessels,  and  supported  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  certain  muscles. 
Each  gland  is  of  a  roundish  shape,  and  weighs  from  2  to  2^  drachms ; 
its  structure  resembles  that  of  the  parotid.  Its  chief  duct,  thinner 
than  that  of  the  parotid,  is  named  the  Whartonian  duct,  and  is  about 
2  inches  long  ;  it  runs  forwards  between  the  muscles,  beneath  the  sub- 
lingual gland,  to  the  side  of  the  fraenum  of  the  tongue,  where  it  opens 
upon  a  small  eminence  close  to  the  duct  of  the  opposite  side.  These 
glands,  therefore,  discharge  their  saliva,  not  outside  the  jaws,  like  the 
parotid  glands,  but  inside  the  lower  dental  arch,  their  secretion  being 
pressed  up  into  the  mouth  by  the  motions  of  the  tongue.  The  sub- 
lingual  glands,  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands,  are  somewhat 
almond-shaped,  and  weigh  each  about  one  drachm  ;  they  form  two 
narrow,  oblong  ridges,  about  IJ  inch  long,  placed,  one  on  each  side, 
beneath  the  tongue.  Their  structure  resembles  that  of  the  other  sali- 
vary glands,  but,  instead  of  having  a  common  duct,  the  several  lobules 
open  into  from  eight  to  twenty  ducts,  named  the  Rivinian  ducts,  some 
of  which,  including  one  large  duct  named  the  duct  of  Bartholin,  join 
the  Whartonian  duct,  as  it  runs  for  a  certain  distance  immediately 
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beneath  the  gland.     The  saliva  from  the  sublingual  glands  flows  into 
the  mouth  beneath  the  tip  and  sides  of  the  tongue. 

The  mechanical  flow  of  the  saliva  into  the  mouth  is  aided  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  jaw  engaged  in  mastica- 
tion ;  on  opening  the  mouth  before  a  looking-glass,  and  then  turning 
up,  and  stiffening,  the  tongue,  the  saliva  is  sometimes  seen  to  be  ejected 
a  considerable  distance,  from  the  orifices  of  the  Whartonian  ducts. 

The  salivary  glands  all  receive  branches  from  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system  ;  the  parotid  glands  are  likewise  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair 
(its  auriculo-temporal  branch) ;  whilst  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary 
glands  receive  nervous  filaments  from  the  chorda-tympani  branches  of 
the  facial  nerves.  The  saliva  flows  intermittently;  and  its  secre- 
tion is  excited  through  the  nervous  system,  by  the  agency  of  which, 
the  quantity  of  this  and  other  secretions,  is  chiefly  regulated  fp. 
264).  Thus,  the  presence  of  food,  especially  of  dry  food,  in  the 
mouth,  and  even  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  through  a 
gastric  fistula,  stimulates  the  flow  of  saliva ;  salt,  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
other  condiments,  and  particularly  tobacco,  and  the  root  of  the  pelli- 
tory  of  Spain,  have  a  still  more  powerful  effect ;  these  furnish  exam- 
ples of  reflex  stimulation  of  the  salivary  secretion.  The  afferent 
nerves  concerned,  are  the  gustatory  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerves ;  the  efferent  nerve-fibres  are  contained  in 
the  chorda-tympani  branches  of  the  facial  nerves,  or  in  the  auriculo- 
temporal branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  nervous  centres  are  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglia,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Besides  this,  the 
saliva  is  excited  to  flow  by  ideational  or  other  mental  stimuli,  such  as 
the  sight  of  food,  or  even  the  thought  of  it.  The  act  of  speaking, 
and  also  that  of  vomiting,  are  preceded  by  a  flow  of  saliva.  Fear 
diminishes  or  arrests  it.     Irritation  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the 

f)re8ence  of  certain  substances  in  the  blood,  especially  of  mercury, 
ike  wise  increase  the  flow  of  this  secretion.     The  effect  of  mercurial- 
ization  in  exciting  a  flow  of  saliva  is  specific. 

The  mode  in  which  the  nervous  system  influences  the  secretion  of 
saliva,  has  been  elucidated  by  the  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Ber- 
nard. When  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands,  exposed  in  an 
animal,  are  at  rest,  little  or  no  saliva  being  formed,  the  veins  are  seen 
to  contain  a  moderate  quantity  of  dark  blood.  On  now  stimulating 
the  glands,  in  a  reflex  manner,  by  the  application  of  vinegar  to  the 
tongue,  the  arteries  supplying  them  dilate,  the  flow  of  blood  through 
these  vessels  becomes  quicker,  even  the  veins  pulsate,  the  venous  blood 
is  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  there  occurs  a  copious  flow  of  watery 
saliva.  The  afferent  nerves  concerned  in  this  reflex  act,  are  obviously 
branches  of  the  gustatory  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves;  the  efferent 
fibres  are  contained  in  the  chorda  tyrapani;  for  if  either  this  or  the 
facial,  from  which  it  is  derived,  be  cut,  the  active  phenomena  above 
described,  all  gradually  cease,  but  they  are  again  excited  by  irritation 
of  the  diistal  ends  of  the  divided  nerves.  If  the  facial  nerve  be  drawn 
out  from  the  cranial  cavity,  irritation  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  no 
longer  increases  the  flow  of  saliva.  The  efferent  nerves  of  the  i)arotid 
glands  are  said,  by  Eckhard,  to  proceed,  not  from  the  chorda  tympani 
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or  facial,  but  from  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  As 
already  stated  (p.  264),  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  branches  supplying 
the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands,  has  an  opposite  effect  to  that 
of  stimulating  the  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani ;  the  secretion  from 
the  glands  then  becomes  scanty  and  thick,  the  arteries  small,  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  gland  diminished  and  retarded,  and  the  venous 
blood  dark.  To  explain  these  opposite  phenomena,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  sympathetic  nervous  centres  cause  a  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  smaller  arteries ;  whilst  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  inhibit 
this  power,  and  so  induce  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  arterial  coats. 
The  efferent  effect,  conveyed  through  the  chorda  tympani  nerve-fibres, 
is  therefore  not  motor^  but  of  a  special  kind,  controlling,  or  inhibiting 
the  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  and  centres.  This  example 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  secretion  generally  is  be- 
lieved to  be  influenced  through  the  nervous  system.  Irritation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  does  not  alter  the  quality,  but  only  lessens  the 
quantity,  of  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  glands.  According  to  Eck- 
hard,  great  numbers  of  mucous  corpuscles,  exhibiting  intrinsic  move- 
ments, like  those  of  the  Amoeba,  are  found  in  the  viscid  secretion  of 
the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands,  after  irritation  of  their  sympa- 
thetic nerves ;  such  corpuscles,  but  in  smaller  number,  exist,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  ordinary  saliva. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  saliva  is,  according  to  Dr.  Wright, 
as  follows : 


Water,  . 

Ptyalin,  or  Salivin, 

Fatty  matter. 

Albumen  with  Soda, 

Mucus, . 

Ashes,  . 

Loss, 


98.81 
.18 
.05 
.17 
.26 
.41 
.12 

100. 


=    08.81 


Solids.    =      1.19 


100. 


The  saliva,  thus  constituted,  is  a  transparent  watery  fluid,  destitute 
of  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1002  to  1008.  Besides  fine 
granular  particles,  mucous  corpuscles,  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  lingual  and  tonsillar  glands,  and  epithelial  cells  detached  from  the 
mouth,  the  saliva  contains  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles^  spheroidal 
nucleated  cells,  somewhat  resembling  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  which 
undergo  Amoeba-like  changes  in  form,  and  exhibit  a  molecular  move- 
ment in  their  interior. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  by  all  the 
glands,  has  been  estimated  at  from  1  to  8  lbs. ;  but  it  differs  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  intervals  between  the  meals.  Its 
flow  is  increased  by  mastication,  but  is  arrested  by  the  cessation  of 
that  movement.  The  saliva  from  the  parotid  gland  is  very  thin  and 
watery,  and  becomes  more  abundant  during  mastication  ;  that  from 
the  submaxillary,  and  especially  from  the  sublingual  gland,  is  more 
viscid,  and  flows  more  constantly,  for  purposes  of  speech.  The  paro- 
tid glands,  when  active,  are  said  to  secrete  from  eight  to  ten  times 
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tbeir  own  weight  in  one  honr.  When  first  secreted,  and  especiallj 
during  active  secretion,  the  saliva  is  a11<a1ine ;  that  of  the  aubmaxil- 
lary  gland  is  less  so  than  that  of  the  parotid.  In  fasting,  the  moisture 
of  the  mouth  is  nearly  neutral,  or  even  acid,  at  that  time  consisting 
probably  almost  entirely  of  mucus.  The  ptyalin  or  talivint  the  most 
important  constituent  of  the  saliva,  is  an  albuminoid  substance.  Of 
the  salts,  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
alkalinity  of  the  secretion;  besides  this,  there  are  found  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassiam,  sulphate  of  soda,  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, and  oxide  of  iron.  The  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  formed  by  a  de- 
posit of  these  earthy  salts,  mixed  with  mucus,  and  the  remains  of 
bacteria  or  vibrios;  it  contains  20  per  cent,  of  animal  matter.  Urea 
has  also  been  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  traces  of  ammonia, 
the  results  of  decomposition.  Thus  far,  the  .salts  of  the  healthy  saliva 
resemble  those  of  the  blood ;  but  it  contains  a  peculiar  and  remarkable 
salt,  named  the  »ulphocyanide  of  potaitium,  which  strikes  a  deep  red 
color  with  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron. 

Source  and  Compotition  of  the  Q-attric  Juice. 
When  the  soft  pulpy  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  examined 
under  a  moderate  magnifying  power,  it  presents  a  delicate  honeycomb 
appearance  (Fig.  93),  caused  by  numerous  shallow,  hexagonal,  or 
polygonal,  depressions,  named  the  celU  or  alveoli  of  the  Stomach; 
near  the  pylorus,  these  measure  xJgth  of  an  inch  in  width,  but  else- 
where are  smaller  and  less  distinct,  mensuring  only  jio'*^  '°  lin^^  ''^ 
an  inch.  Between  the  alveoli  are  slightly  elevated  ridges,  upon 
which,  especially  near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  are  minute 
processes,  whicb  somewhat  resemble  villi,  and  are  more  distinct  in  the 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  94. 
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infant.  No  lacteals,  however,  have  been  detected  in  them.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  alveoli  are  clusters  of  minute  spots  (Fig.  93),  which  are 
the  orifices  of  tubular  follicles.     These  follicles,  called   the  gastric 
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glands  or  tubulin  secrete  the  gastric  juice;  they  are  arranged,  side  by 
side,  in  little  groups  (Fig.  94),  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 
membrane,  and  form  almost  its  entire  substance.  At  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickest,  the  tubuli  are 
the  longest,  measuring  nearly  ^^^^th  of  an  inch  in  length;  towards  the 
cardiac  end,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  thinnest,  they  are  less 
thickly  set,  and  become  gradually  shorter,  measuring  only  g'^th  of  an 
inch  in  length;  their  average  diameter  is  about  ^ii^th  to  ^^^^th  of  an 
inch,  the  orifices,  «,  being  somewhat  narrower.  Each  follicle  is  some- 
what dilated,  or  flask-shaped,  at  its  deeper  or  blind  end ;  the  larger 
follicles  are  sometimes  convoluted  or  varicose,  and  sacculated  at  the 
blind  end,  or  even  subdivided  into  two,  or  sometimes,  as  in  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach,  into  as  many  as  six  or  eight  short  sacculated 
tubuli.  These  tubuli  consist  of  extensions  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  upper  third  of  each  tubule,  next  to  its  orifice,  is  lined  by 
columnar  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  95,  a),  arranged  perpendicularly  on 
the  basement  membrane.  This  epithelium  is  continuous  with  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  alveoli,  and  on  the  interalveolar  ridges,  and  indeed 
is  similar  to  that  lining  the  stomach  generally.  In  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  each  tubule  the  epithelium  changes  its  character,  being  com- 
posed of  soft,  roundish,  oval,  or  compressed  nucleated  cells,  5,  which, 
very  much  larger  than  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  and  distended 
with  granular  matter,  almost  or  completely  block  up  the  cavity  of  the 
tubule.  These  soft  epithelial  cells  are  named  the  peptic  cells,  because 
in  or  by  them,  the  gastric  juice,  or,  at  least,  its  characteristic  animal 
substance,  called  pepsin^  appears  to  be  formed.  Some  of  these  cells 
are  present  as  microscopic  elements  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  tubuli, 
which  are  said  to  number  about  five  millions,  are  sometimes  named  the 

Fig.  96. 


Fig.  95.  Single  gaitric  tnbnlns,  or  p«ptie  gland,  more  highly  magnified,  a,  neck  of  the  tnbnle,  lined 
with  columnar  epithelium,  b,  dilated  lower  end,  or  fonda§,  of  the  tabale,  filled  with  oval  nucleated 
glandular  epithelial  cells,  or  peptic  celli.    Magnified  70  diameters. 

peptic  glands.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  fine  capillary  network; 
minute  arteries  and  veins  pass  up  and  down  between  them,  and  end  in 
a  capillary  plexus  on  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli,  and  on  the  interalveolar 
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ridges.  The  unstriped  muscular  fibres  found  in  the  submucous  coat 
are  placed  immediately  beneath  these  glands,  and  probably  assist  in 
expelling  their  secretion. 

Besides  these  proper  gastric  or  peptic  glands,  there  are  found,  es- 
pecially near  the  pylorus,  clusters  of  larger  simple  and  compound 
mucoiis  glands,  which  are  lined  throughout  with  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium, and  are  supposed  to  secrete  gastric  mucus. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  stomach,  especially  during  and  after 
digestion,  and  also  in  irritation  and  inflammation  of  this  organ,  and 
nearly  always  in  the  stomachs  of  infants,  numerous  small,  milky-white, 
elevated  spots  are  seen  scattered  over  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
consist  of  lenticular  closed  sacs,  not  opening  on  the  surface  ;  they  are 
filled  with  a  white,  semifluid  and  finely  granular  substance.  They 
resemble  the  closed  sacs  of  the  tonsils,  and  of  the  so-called  solitary 
and  agrainated  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  to  be  hereafter  noted; 
like  them,  they  are  now  considered  to  be  appendages  of  the  absorbent 
system.  The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  form  a  fine  network  near 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  coarser  plexuses  in  the  sub- 
mucous coat,  all  intimately  connected  together. 

The  gastric  juice^  during  the  digestive  process,  or  under  the  excite- 
ment of  condiments,  small  stones,  and  other  irritant  bodies,  exudes 
from  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  then 
assumes  a  bright  red  hue.  The  secretion  pouring  from  the  tubules, 
oozes  from  the  alveoli  in  minute  drops,  which  speedily  run  together, 
and  cover  the  whole  mucous  membrane.  This  has  been  seen  by  Dr. 
Beaumont  and  others,  in  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  Canadian 
voyageur,  the  interior  of  whose  stomach  was  exposed  by  a  gunshot 
injury. 

The  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  the  formation  of  the  gastric  juice, 
as  of  other  secretions,  are  influenced  by  the  nervous  system.  It  was 
shown,  by  Dr.  John  Reid,  that  the  division  of  both  pneumogastric 
nerves,  in  the  neck  of  a  dog,  in  the  first  instance,  arrested  digestion ; 
but  that,  if  the  animal  lived  sufficiently  long,  the  process  might  be 
restored ;  for  then,  generally,  the  state  of  emaciation,  which  followed 
the  experiment,  was  removed,  acid  and  partly  digested  food  was 
vomited,  and  absorption  and  chylification  took  place.  This  restora- 
tion of  function  was  not  due  to  reunion  of  the  divided  nerves,  for  por- 
tions of  the  nerves  were  removed,  or  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  cut 
ends  apart.  Bernard  also  found,  that,  on  division  of  these  nerves,  the 
stomach  became  pale,  its  walls  relaxed,  and  the  formation  of  gastric 
juice  was  instantly  arrested,  digestion  being  thus  stopped.  On  the 
other  hand,  galvanizing  these  nerves  increased  the  gastric  secretion. 
According  to  Longet,  however,  the  pneumogastric  nerves  are  rather 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  stomach,  their  division,  as  he  believes,  chiefly 
affecting  the  movements  of  that  organ  ;  for  he  found  that  milk,  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  one  or  two  days  after  the  operation,  always 
became  coagulated ;  whilst,  although  large  portions  of  food  were  only 
acted  upon  on  the  surface,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  the  necessary  absence  of  the  churning  movements  of  the 
stomach,  yet  small  portions  were  actually  digested.     By  Budge,  it  is 
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believed,  that  the  very  decided  eflFect  of  division  of  these  pneumogastric 
nerves  on  digestion,  noticed  by  Reid  and  Bernard,  was  owing  to  those 
nerves  having  been  cut  in  the  neck,  so  as  to  interfere  with  respiration, 
and  thus  disturb  the  whole  economy ;  for,  he  observed  that,  on  divid- 
ing them  in  the  rabbit,  close  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  no 
interference  with  the  appetite,  the  gastric  secretion,  or  digestion,  oc- 
curred. Although,  therefore,  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  appears 
to  be  influenced  by  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  through  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  it.  The 
effects  of  mental  emotion  in  arresting  digestion,  suflSciently  prove  this 
influence. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Bernard,  that  galvanism  applied  to  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  of  the  stomach  causes  an  immediate  cessation  of  its 
secretion,  this  effect  being  the  reverse  of  what  happens  when  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  are  so  stimulated.  If  these  two  results  are  con- 
firmed, they  would  correspond  with  those  already  detailed  (p.  522)  as 
to  the  effects  of  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  the  chorda 
tympani,  on  the  secretion  of  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands. 
Neither  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  nor  section  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  upon  the  stomach,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  latter  have  received 
the  fibres  from  the  former  nerves,  has  appeared  to  interfere  much,  or 
at  all,  with  the  gastric  secretion  (Schiff  and  others) ;  even  the  coeliac 
plexus,  and  the  neighboring  ganglia,  have  been  removed  without  per- 
manent effect  (Budge).  It  would  seem  impossible,  however,  in  any 
such  experiments,  to  remove,  or  divide  all  the  sympathetic  nerves  of 
the  stomach.  Finally,  the  influence  of  this  part  of  the  nervous  system 
on  the  gastric  secretion  is  uncertain ;  and  it  is  not  yet  shown  that  the 
secretion  is  either  arrested  by,  or  depends  on,  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  secreted  appears  to  be  enormous. 
In  dogs,  the  daily  quantity  has  been  calculated  as  ^^^th  (Corvisart)  or 
j\i\\  (Lehmann)  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  the  latter  ratio  would 
give  14  lbs.  in  a  man  of  140  lbs.  weight,  a  quantity  equal  to  rather 
more  than  11  pints  daily.  That  this  estimate,  however  large,  is  not 
extreme,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  case  of  gastric  fistula,  in  a 
woman,  the  estimated  daily  quantity  was  30J  lbs.  av.,  the  weight  of 
her  body  being  116  lbs.  From  observations  on  dogs,  having  artificial 
gastric  fistulse,  the  secretion  appears  to  be  less  abundantly  excited  by 
mechanical,  than  by  chemical  or  special  irritants,  such  as  salt  or  pep- 
ger ;  acid  food  excites  a  less  abundant  flow  than  food  made  slightly 
alkaline ;  but  alkali  in  the  solid  state  induces  an  abundant  secretion 
of  mucus.  Too  powerful  mechanical  irritation  has  a  similar  effect, 
lessening,  or  arresting,  the  secretion  of  proper  gastric  juice,  and,  in 
both  cases,  vomiting,  and  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  stpmach,  may 
take  place.  Powerful  chemical  irritants  arrest  digestion,  and  cause 
signs  of  inflammation.  The  effect  of  cold  water,  or  ice,  is,  after  first 
causing  the  gastric  membrane  to  be  pale,  ultimately  to  increase  the 
flow  of  blood  to  it,  and  to  excite  a  very  active  secretion  ;  ice,  in  larger 
quantity,  causes  shivering,  and  delays  digestion.  A  high  tempera- 
ture, even  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  produces  collapse  and 
death  within  four  hours,  causing  redness,  turgescence,  and  ecchymoaU 
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of  the  mucous  membrane  (Bernard).  Dr.  Beaumont  found  that,  on 
injecting  into  the  human  stomach  only  2  oz.  of  water  at  50^,  the 
temperature  of  this  organ  was  depressed  to  less  than  70^,  and  required 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  regain  its  normal  standard,  viz.,  about  100°. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  gastric  juice,  in  man,  is  1002.5 ;  in  the 
dog,  1005.  The  quantity  of  solids  is  about  .5  per  cent.  It  is  a  color- 
less, or  pale  yellow,  transparent,  slightly  viscid,  and  strongly  acid 
fluid,  having  a  faint  smell.  It  resists  putrefaction,  and  is  rendered 
turbid  on  boiling.  Its  composition,  mixed  with  a  little  saliva,  is  as 
follows  (Schmidt) : 

Water, 994.4 

Pepsin,  with  other  organic  matter, 3.2 

Salts, 2.2 

Free  hydrochloric  acid, .2 

1000. 

The  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  contains  ten  times  as  much  free  acid, 
and  five  times  as  much  organic  matter ;  that  of  the  sheep,  six  times 
as  much  acid,  and  a  little  more  organic  matter ;  that  of  the  horse,  is 
somewhat  more  concentrated. 

The  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  gastric  juice,  is  remarka- 
ble, considering  its  e;ctremely  active  powers.  The  pepsin^  its  charac- 
teristic constituent,  is  a  neutral,  albuminoid  substance,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  forming,  on  evaporation,  a  grayish  viscid  mass,  and  having 
a  strong  affinity  for  acids.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  acetate  of 
lead,  caustic  alkalies,  alum,  and  alcohol.  The  saline  matters  consist 
chiefly  of  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides  and  phosphates.  A  small 
amount  of  lactic  acid  exists  in  the  gastric  juice,  but  whether  as  a  pro- 
duct of  secretion,  or  of  decomposition,  is  not  certain ;  by  Bernard  and 
others,  it  is  even  believed  to  be  the  special  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Acetic,  butyric,  and  other  volatile  acids  are  certainly  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  food.  The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  un- 
doubted, inasmuch  as  chlorine  is  found  in  the  gastric  juice  in  larger 
quantity  than  the  bases  which  could  combine  with  it ;  and  moreover, 
this  acid  has  been  obtained  by  the  method  of  dialysis,  and  therefore 
independently  of  chemical  decomposition  (Graham).  Its  existence  af- 
fords a  singular  example  of  the  liberation  of  a  mineral  acid  from  its 
strongly  combined  base,  by  an  organic  process  in  the  living  animal 
economy.  The  source  of  this  acid  is  probably  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
common  salt ;  and  the  seat  of  its  decomposition,  like  that  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  pepsin,  is  probably  the  soft  glandular  epithelial  cells,  or 
peptic  cells ;  but  it  has  been  suggested,  that  it  may  be  secreted  by  the 
columnar  epithelial  cells  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tubuli  and  gastric 
mucous  membrane  generally  (Brinton).  It  is  supposed  by  Brlicke, 
that  the  pepsin  is  neutral  when  contained  in  the  peptic  cells,  and  be- 
comes acidified  only  after  its  escape  from  these  cells ;  for  the  pepsin 
obtained  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  the  animal,  after  its 
acidity  has  been  removed  by  washing,  is  neutral.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  Bernard,  that,  whereas  the  introduction  of  lactate  of  iron 
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and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  the  blood  of  a  living  animal,  pro- 
duces no  blue  color  in  the  blood,  tissues,  or  secretions  generally,  nor 
even  in  the  gastric  glands,  yet  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  is  stained  blue.  Other  parts  of  the  body,  moreover,  be- 
cotrie  blue  on  the  application  of  an  acid.  This  experiment,  therefore, 
also  favors  the  supposition  that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  formed 
near,  or  at,  the  surface.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  separation  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  direct  result  of  an  act  of  secretion  by  secreting 
cells,  or  whether  it  is  a  secondary  product  of  a  decomposition,  induced 
by  the  action  of  some  other  intermediately  formed  free  organic  acid. 
The  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  relative 
amount  of  organic  and  saline  constituents,  differ  in  different  animals. 
It  is  universally  acid,  but  the  nature  of  the  acid,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
organic  peptic  agent,  may  vary  in  certain  cases,  according  to  the  spe- 
cies, age,  and  diet  of  the  animal.  When  the  stomach  is  at  rest,  its 
mucous  secretion  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  semi-opaque,  and  more  viscid 
than  the  gastric  juice. 

[In  1866  an  opportunity  was  presented  the  editor  of  examining  and 
experimenting  upon  Alexis  St.  Martin,  the  Canadian,  with  a  fistulous 
orifice  in  his  stomach,  the  result  of  an  accidental  gunshot  wound  re- 
ceived when  quite  a  lad. 

Several  questions  relating  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  stomach 
may  be  regarded  as  still  unsettled ;  among  these  is  that  relating  to  the 
nature  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  influence  of 
this  secretion  upon  the  various  alimentary  principles  as  classified  by 
Prout,  viz.,  saccharine,  oleaginous,  and  albuminous  food. 

The  analyses,  conducted  by  the  careful  hand  of  my  colleague.  Prof. 
K.  E.  Rogers,  were  made  upon  the  fluids  obtained  from  the  stomach 
while  digestion  was  in  progress,  for  that  which  was  drawn  from  the 
stomach  while  fasting  was  found  to  be  putrescent.  In  every  instance, 
and  with  all  kinds  of  food  employed,  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  of  diges- 
tion was  acid^  while  that  of  the  empty  stomach  (as  shown  by  the  intro- 
duction of  test  papers  through  the  fistulous  orifice),  and  of  the  fluid 
obtained  by  mechanical  irritation,  was  as  distinctly  neutraL  The  tem- 
perature of  the  stomach,  while  digestion  was  in  progress,  was  about 
100°  to  101°  Fahr.,  when  empty  about  98°  to  99°. 

The  fluid  for  examination  was  obtained  by  placing  the  man  upon  his 
right  side,  and  gently  introducing  a  large-sized  gum-elastic  catheter  or 
a  small  glass  speculum.  He  was  then  allowed  to  turn  himself  towards 
the  opposite  side,  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach  would  readily  flow 
out.  In  no  instance  was  food  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stomach  longer 
than  two  hours.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  empty  stomach  pre- 
sented a  pale  pink  color,  as  described  by  Beaumont,  with  the  surface 
lubricated  by  mucus:  when  digesting,  its  color  was  deepened,  and  the 
peristaltic  motion  could  be  distinctly  seen.  During  all  the  experiments 
St.  Martin  retained  his  usual  good  health,  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
took  his  food  with  appetite. 

All  observers,  in  whatever  way  they  obtained  gastric  juice,  agree  on 
one  point, — the  existence  of  an  acid  reaction  of  the  fluid  of  digestion ; 
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but  as  to  the  nature  of  that  acid,  they  differ  widely,  some  contending 
that  it  is  organic^  others  mineral;  some  that  it  is  acetic,  lactic,  or  ba- 
tyric,  others  that  it  is  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  acid  biphosphate  of  lime. 
The  latter  theory,  advanced  by  Blondlot,  has  been  disproved  by  Dumas, 
Bernard,  and  Melsens,  who  have  shown  that  not  only  the  carbonate, 
bat  also  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime  are  soluble  in  gastric  juice,  as  are 
also  zinc  and  iron  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas, — properties 
which  a  solution  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime  does  not  possess. 

Dr.  Prout,  in  1824,  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  1833-34,  and  Braconnot,  in 
1835,  state  that  they  obtained  evidences  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in 
gastric  juice,  the  first  in  the  stomach  of  rabbits  killed  while  digesting, 
the  second  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  Dr.  Beaumont  from  St.  Martin, 
and  the  last  in  gastric  juice  obtained  by  sponging  the  stomachs  of  ani- 
mals. More  recently,  Bernard  and  Barreswill,  Pelouze  and  Thomp- 
son, have  been  led  to  believe,  from  their  own  experimental  researches, 
that  lactic  acid  is  the  agent  upon  which  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
the  gastric  juice  depends,  and  attribute  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  free  state  to  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  by 
the  lactic  acid  at  a  high  heat.  Hence,  supposing  lactic  acid  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  fluid  of  digestion,  with  chloride  of  sodium,  the  fluid  which 
passes  over  by  distillation  will,  at  first,  be  destitute  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  but  as  the  liquid  becomes  more  concentrated,  and  the  temperature 
rises,  hydrochloric  acid  will  pass  over.  Lehmann  denies  the  power  of 
(hydrochloric?)  acid  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  sodium,  but  asserts 
that  chloride  of  calcium  is  decomposed  by  lactic  acid,  even  in  vacuo; 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  pure  gastric  juice  should  develop 
vapors  in  vacuo,  which,  when  passed  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
should  form  chloride  of  silver. 

Still  more  recently,  Messrs.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  declare,  as  the  re- 
sult of  eighteen  corresponding  analyses,  "that  pure  gastric  juice  of 
carnivora,  after  eighteen  to  twenty  hours*  fasting,  contained/rg«  hydro- 
chloric  acid  only,  without  a  trace  of  lactic  or  any  other  organic  acid; 
while  the  gastric  juice  of  herbivora  contains,  with  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  small  quantities  of  lactic  acid,  which  may,  however,  be  referred 
to  their  more  amylaceous  food.'*  Grunewald's  experiments  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  was  an  organic  one,  while  Schroeder 
maintains  that  the  fluid  obtained  by  irritating  the  stomach  by  peas, 
owed  its  reaction  to  hydrochloric  acid. 

With  a  view  of  determining  this  question,  the  series  of  experiments 
referred  to  were  instituted,  and  conducted  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
and  as  a  result,  the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  though  some 
of  them  were  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  writer 
for  many  years  previous. 

1st.  That  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  when  digesting,  are  in- 
variably acid. 

2d.  That  the  acid  reaction  was  not  due  to  phosphoric  acid. 

8d.  That  if  hydrochloric  acid  was  present,  it  was  in  very  small 
quantities. 

4th.  That  the  main  agent  in  producing  the  characteristic  reaction 
was  lactic  acid.  (Philad.  Med.  Examiner^  July  &  Sept.,  1856 ;  Jour, 
de  Physiologic^  Jan.,  1858.)  F.  G.  S.] 
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Source  and  Composition  of  the  Bile. 

The  liver  is  a  solid  organ  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  measuring 
10  or  12  inches  from  side  to  side,  about  7  inches  from  front  to  back, 
and  about  3  inches  in  thickness  at  its  posterior  margin,  its  anterior 
edge  being,  however,  thin.  Its  average  bulk  has  been  differently  esti- 
mated at  88  or  100  cubic  inches ;  its  weight  varies  from  50  to  60 
ounces.  It  is  the  largest  secreting  gland  in  the  body,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  lungs,  occupies  more  space  than  any  other  organ.  It 
secretes  the  bile,  the  importance  of  which  office  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  the  liver  is  found  in  all,  the  Vertebrate,  and  in  most  of  the  non- 
Vertebrate  animals. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1050  to  1060.  It  has  an 
acid  reaction ;  its  composition,  in  Man,  in  100  parts,  is  said  to  be  as 
follows  (Beale).  The  extractive  matters  mentioned  include  the  amy- 
loid substance  named  glycogen,  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  with  traces 
of  inosite,  hypoxanthin,  xanthoglobulin,  urea,  and  uric  acid. 

Water, 68.58 

Fatty  matters, 3.82 

Albumen, 4.67 

Extractive  matters,  ....    5.40 
Alkaline  salts,  .*       .        .        .        .1.17 

Earthy  salts, 33 

Vessels,  &c.,  insoluble  in  water,      .  16.03 


'  Total  solids,  31.42 


100. 

The  liver  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  beneath  the 
diaphragm,  reaching  from  back  to  front,  and  from  the  right  side  partly 
over  into  the  left.  Its  upper  surface  is  smooth  and  convex,  and  is 
adapted  closely  to  the  diaphragm.  Its  thick  posterior  border  rests  on 
the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  and  on  the  vertebral  column,  being  hol- 
lowed out  opposite  the  latter,  and  presenting  also  a  deep  notch  for  the 
ascending  vena  cava.  The  thin  anterior  border  is  concealed,  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  by  the  lower  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  but  descends 
a  little  below  these  parts,  in  standing,  especially  during  inspiration, 
when  the  diaphragm  descends  (see  Fig.  13).  This  border  is  slightly 
notched,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  The  right  border  of 
the  liver,  nearly  as  thick  as  its  posterior  border,  descends  lower  than 
the  left,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm ;  the  left  border,  thinner 
even  than  the  anterior  margin,  extends  upwards  to  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  stomach.  The  under  surface.  Fig.  96,  is  concave  and  very  uneven, 
presenting  various  slight  depressions,  where  it  touches  the  stomach, 
the  duodenum,  the  bend  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon,  the 
right  kidney,  and  its  supra-renal  capsule ;  this  surface  is  also  marked 
by  special  fossae  or  fissures  for  the  lodgment  of  the  gall-bladder,  g,  and 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and 
ducts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  liver  is  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum, by  which  its  slight  changes  of  position  in  the  abdomen,  are 
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facilitated.  At  certain  points,  this  serous  membrane  passes,  in  the 
form  of  folds,  to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  thus  aids  in  supporting  or 
suspending  the  liver.  These  folds  constitute  four  of  the  five  ligaments 
of  the  liver.  The  hroad^  suspensori/^  or  faleiform  ligament  is  a  trian- 
gular double  fold,  attached  by  one  border  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  and  by  the 
other,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  as  far  as  the  notch  in  its  ante- 
rior mar/];in;  the  remaining  border  is  free,  and  extends  from  the  notch 
in  the  liver  to  the  umbilicus.  This  latter  border  contains  a  dense 
fibrous  cord,  named  the  round  ligament^  ligamentum  teres j  Fig.  96,  a, 
"which  is  formed  by  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein,  a  structure  which 
becomes  obliterated  after  birth.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  thick 
posterior  border  of  the  liver  is  attached,  by  areolar  tissue,  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  is  therefore  not  covered  by  peritoneum,  which,  instead, 
passes  from  one  part  to  the  other,  forms  the  so-called  coronary  liga- 
menu  and  thus  helps  to  suspend  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm.  The  right 
and  left  lateral  ligaments  are  triangular  peritoneal  folds,  strengthened 
by  intermediate  fibrous  tissue,  which  pass  from  each  side  of  the  liver 
to  the  diaphragm. 

.The  liver  is  described  as  consisting  of  five  lobes.  Thus,  it  is  di- 
vided by  the  notch  in  its  anterior  margin,  and  by  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  suspensory  ligament  to  its  upper  surface,  into  a  rights  ?, 
and  left  lobe  Z',  the  former  being  quadrangular  in  shape  and  the  latter 
somewhat  triangular,  and  constituting  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  en- 
tire organ.  A  deep  fissure  on  the  under  surface  also  marks  the  limit 
between  these  lobes.  On  its  under  surface,  the  right  lobe  is  further 
divided  into  the  following  smaller  lobes,  viz.,  the  Spigelian  lobe^  a  py- 
ramidal mass,  situated  near  the  hinder  border ;  the  caudate  or  tailed 
lobe,  passing  forwards  from  the  Spigelian  lobe ;  and,  lastly,  the  arpiare 
or  quadrate  lobe,  placed  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  right  and  left  lobes. 

The  liver  also  presents,  on  its  under  surface,  five  fossae  or  fissures^ 
in  which  are  contained  important  vessels  and  ducts.  The  longitudinal 
fissure  passes,  from  before  backwards,  between  the  right  and  left  lobes, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  anterior  part  is  named  the  umbilical 
fissure,  which  contains  before  birth  the  umbilical  vein,  but  afterwards, 
the  round  ligament,  the  fibrous  cord  left  after  the  obliteration  of  that 
vein;  the  posterior  part,  called  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus,  con- 
tains, before  birth,  the  large  vein  so  named,  and  subsequently  the 
fibrous  cord  remaining  after  its  closure.  Thirdly,  extending  nearly 
at  right  angles  from  the  junction  of  the  umbilical  fissure  with  the 
fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus,  to  about  the  centre  of  the  right  lobe,  is 
the  transverse  or  portal  fissure,  or  porta,  the  gate,  sometimes  called  the 
hilus  of  the  liver;  through  this  the  chief  bloodvessels,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  and  ducts  of  the  liver  pass  in  and  out  (see  Fig.  96).  The  prin- 
cipal vessel  which  enters  here,  is  a  large  vein,  the  vena  portoe  or  portal 
vein.  The  fourth  fissure  is  the  notch  on  the  posterior  border  of  the 
liver,  which  joins  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus,  and  lodges  the 
ascending  vena  cava  and  the  orifices  of  the  so-called  hepatic  veins. 
The  fifth  fissure  receives  the  upper  side  of  the  gall-bladder. 
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The  liver  possesses  three  sets  of  bloodvessels,  two  convejing  blood 
to  it;  viz.,  the  portal  vein  anr)  the  hepatic  artery,  aod  a  third  set,  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  carry  the  blood  from  it.  The  liver  in  Man,  and 
in  the  Vertebrata  generally,  is  remarkable  for  being  sapptied,  partly 
by  venous,  and  partly  by  arterial,  blood,  for  the  portal  vein,  contrary 
to  the  usual  office  of  a  vein,  conveys  blood  into  the  liver.  This  portal 
vein.  Fig.  97,  p,  ia  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins  of  the  abdominal 
organH  of  digestion  and  sanguification,  excepting  the  liver  itself,  viz., 
by  those  of  the  stomach,  i,  small  intestine,  i,  large  intestine,  co,  except 

Fig.  96. 


bj  Cbc  dirtud  lln»,  btbind  tbt  dnodaDam,  lo  end  witb  Ih*  pacicRitlc  duct,  > 
■  nmiBaii  orillDnoB  ■  PM>II1>- Id  Ihe  daodtnnn.  Mbc  pioerru.  (ICufatd  lo 
It  la  partly  diaacclid  id  aban  lu  etDtrml  duet  wlib  Ita  brancbaa.  tbt  and  at 
liDFa,  aa  tbov*  deseribrd.  m,lbe  e|ilif«D,  atlacbed  lolba  left  cad  oTin*  ilaiiik 
aMcbrt  border  la  ana.    Ttaa  diulng  IndloaUa  lb*  dark  color  of  tbo  iplMD  a 


the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  rectum,  r,  of  the  gall-bladder,  pancreas,  d, 
and  spleen,  m.  The  veins  from  these  parts  unite  to  form  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  and  splenic  veins,  which  join  to  constitute  the  vena 
port%.  The  venous  trunk  thus  formed,  p,  is  of  great  size,  being  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  ascends  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  entering  the  portal  fissure,  there  divides  into  a  right  and 
left  branch,  for  the  corresponding  lobes  of  the  liver,  in  the  substance 
of  which  it  ramifies  like  an  artery.  The  hepatic  artery,  which  also 
conveys  blood  to  the  liver,  is  a  branch  of  the  cmliac  axis,  a  short 
trunk  given  off  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  a;  it  enters  the  liver,  by 
the  side  of  the  vena  portea,  at  the  portal  fissure,  and,  like  that  vein, 
divides  into  a  right  and  left  branch  for  the  corresponding  lobes.  The 
hepatic  veiju,  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  liver,  converge  from  M 
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parts  of  the  orf^an,  to  the  notch  in  its  posterior  border,  where  they 
enter  the  ascending  vena  cava,  by  two  or  three  main  trunks,  and  tbns 
the  blood  from  the  liver,  mixed  vrith  that  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  ascends  tg  the  heart. 


Pig.  87. 


MM  ll,...H«li hHi  vbb'h  ir.  hnii»h«  of  U»  *bd«D,i 

dl  >otl«,  tn.ikM  D.    Frun  tht  nclnu,  r, 

llw  lililNoi  1   iliK  l><w>t  !•  nlurnrd  bjr  nina,  irtileb  en 

d  In  Ihii  gr«t  ucfDdlSE  Ttlo.  n.mtd  tfa* 

N4IHII  .<■!..  M>*,  N>*rk«l  ".  "hl-'h  «n»](i  th.  •.-nou  1. 

lt.>.|i|li(<MN.4lli>tHMirl.<<.     Hut  ll»  blood  tnmib,. 

:  •!,  PIHiill  iHlMlllM,  li  ■ml   liri*  tnUiMn>.  en  ('K^plln 

•*.*.  >bP..I.  .Wl  IN  >  1.(1.  •«IH<«  tPUDH.  >».I>>«1  the  ». 

H  pwtiP.or  porut  rii|o,p,  hj  sbkb  Ihii 

rough,  tb.  ll.«.    From   Ibl.  or(»,  It  i« 

H.li4  H  uiliLi  t.iio,  Mhl'li  uuil.  lu  n>rn  tli*  brpaiic  »Idii, 

'.,-hich,h.njoioth.««Ddlngv™«,^ 

Till!  lifi^r,  libii  all  wurntiiip:  pjlnnds.  is  provided  with  ducts.  These, 
liHItiHl  llii'  firf'iitiu  UiiotK,  fiirni,  as  they  issue  from  the  glnnd,  two 
lii'iliiii|ml  IniiiU,  miti  fVimi  thi*  right,  the  other  from  the  left  lobe. 
I'llti,^  tt|iii:i)(i<  at  lliti  lifiKiim  of  tlic  portal  fissure,  where  the  two  chief 
ilJviMJiiiis  iif  ihit  piirdil  Vdiii  mid  hcpntic  artery  enter,  and  then  unite 
III  I'm  III  H  <iin|/li'  itiii't,  nmiicd  Mr  /irpatie  duct,  ductus  choleihckua,  or 
dill'  tiunt.     Ilnvilig  (ti>Hoti|iiIi<i)  fur  about  two  inches,  thia  joins  another 
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duct  proceeding  from  the  gall-bladder,  Fig.  96,  g^  named  the  cystic 
duct^  and  so  forms  the  ductus  communis  choledochus^  or  common  bile 
duct.  This  latter  duct  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  or  three 
lines  wide;  passing  down  behind  the  duodenum,  d^  it  reaches  the  left 
or  concave  border  of  the  intestine,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
pancreas,  and  soon  after,  with  the  duct  of  that  gland,  or  pancreatic 
duct.  Fig.  88,  a.  Fig.  96.  The  two  ducts  then  pass  together,  and 
obliquely,  through  the  walls  of  the  duodenum,  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  finally,  opposite  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
parts  of  the  duodenum,  about  three  inches  below  the  pylorus,  open 
upon  a  slight  eminence  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  a  common  and 
slightly  constricted  orifice,  provided  with  a  kind  of  sphincter.  Some- 
times, however,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  open  separately  into 
the  duodenum. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  either  superficial  or  deep;  the  for- 
mer ramify  upon  its  surface,  the  latter  emerge  at  the  portal  fissure. 
The  nerves  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  they  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  sympathetic  system,  and,  as  usual  with  those  nerves,  are 
supported  on  the  arteries.  The  pneumogastric  nerves,  especially  the 
left,  also  supply  a  few  branches  tg  the  liver.  The  right  phrenic  nerves 
send  filaments  to  the  peritoneal  coat.  Beneath  the  partial  peritoneal 
investment,  the  liver  possesses  a  proper  areolar  coat,  which  covers  its 
whole  surface,  and,  at  the  portal  fissure,  passes  into  the  interior  of  the 
organ,  and  becomes  continuous  with  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  named  the 
capsule  of  Olisson^  to  be  presently  described. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  liver,  is  firm,  and  presents,  on  section,  a 
reddish-brown  mottled  aspect.  It  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  com- 
pressed polyhedral  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  measuring 
from  3^^th  to  j'^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  named  the  hepatic  globules  ; 
they  cause  the  granular  appearance  of  the  torn  surface  of  the  liver. 
These  little  portions  of  gland-substance,  are  held  together  by  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bloodvessels  and  ducts,  and  also  by  a  fine 
areolar  tissue,  occupying  the  interlobular  spaces^  and  named  the  inter- 
lobular tissue,  which  is  itself  connected,  on  the  surface  of  the  gland, 
with  the  areolar  coat.  The  hepatic  lobules  are  closely  arranged  around 
certain  canals,  which  commence  at  the  portal  fissure,  branch  out  in  all 
directions  through  the  gland,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
proceed,  and  ultimately  lose  themselves  in  the  interlobular  spaces. 
These  are  the  portal  canals^  which  contain  not  only  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein,  but  also  those  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  ducts,  the 
deep  lymphatics,  and  the  nerves.  Surrounding  and  supporting  those 
vessels,  ducts,  and  nerves,  is  found  the  loose  areolar  tissue,  named 
Glisson's  capsule,  which,  outside  and  beyond  the  portal  canal,  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  interlobular  tissue.  A  transverse  £(ection  through  a 
portal  canal,  shows  a  roundish  space  in  the  gland-substance,  occupied 
chiefly  by  a  section  of  a  portal  vein,  with  which,  however,  are  associ- 
ated one  or  two  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  the 
whole  being  embedded  in  the  capsule  of  Glisson ;.  the  arteries  are 
smaller  than  the  duct ;  the  canal  also  contains  lymphatics,  invisiblA^ 
unless  injected,  and  nerves  supported  upon  the  arteries ;  in  the  80 
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oMt  portal  canals,  the  parts  are  not  so  distinct.  The  hepatic  vein$  do 
not  lie  in  the  portal  canals,  but  pursue  a  separate  course  through  the 
liver,  the  branches  of  these  being  seen,  on  a  section,  passing  along 
through  the  gland,  immediately  surrounded  by  the  lobules.  As  the 
portal  veins  diverge  from  the  portal  fissure,  whilst  the  hepatic  Teins 
converge  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  gland,  their  branches  cross 
each  other  ;  moreover,  they  have  very  different  relations  to  the  hepatic 
lobulert. 

Each  minute  lobule  has  one  aspect,  which  is  named  its  base,  whilst 
its  other  surfaces  are  called  its  sides.  The  bases  of  all  the  lobules  rest 
upon  the  so-called  sublobular  veins,  which  are  branches  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  the  inner  surface  of  which,  as  shown  when  they  are  opened,  is 
marked  by  the  polygonal  outlines  of  the  bases  of  the  lobules.  When 
divided  transversely,  the  lobules  are  polyhedral ;  when  cut  longitu- 
dinally, they  present  a  foliated  appearance,  and  are  seen  to  be  sup- 
ported on  the  sublobular  hepatic  veins,  like  sessile  leaves  upon  a  leaf- 
stalk. 

The  sides  of  the  lobules  are  turned  towards  each  other  in  the  inter- 
lobular spaces,  towards  the  portal  canals,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  liver. 
The  portal  veins,  ramifying  in  the  .portal  canals,  give  off  branches 
which  enter  the  interlobular  spaces,  and  are  hence  named  interlobular 
veins ;  from  these,  still  finer  branches  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  lob- 
ules, and  end,  within  them,  in  the  so-called  lobular  venous  plesct^^  or 
lobular  capillary  network.  From  this  network  proceeds  a  small  vein, 
occupying  the  centre  of  each  lobule,  named  the  intra-lobular  vein^  and 
belonging  to  the  hepatic  venous  system  ;  it  opens  by  a  minute  orifice, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  lobule,  into  the  corresponding 
sublobular  vein. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  conveyed, 
by  the  portal  interlobular  veins,  to  the  sides  of  the  lobules,  and  thus 
reaches  their  internal  vascular  plexus,  from  which  it  is  collected  by  the 
hepatic  intralobular  veins,  and  so  passes  out,  at  the  bases  of  the  lob- 
ules, into  the  sublobular  hepatic  veins,  by  which  it  is  ultimately  con- 
veycil  away. 

From  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  and 
hepatic  venous  systems,  in  each  lobule,  it  follows  that  a  congested  state 
of  either,  influences  the  mottled  color  of  the  liver  in  a  characteristic 
manner.  Thus  when  the  hepatic  system  is  congested,  a  rather  frequent 
occurrence,  the  centre  of  each  lobule  is  dark,  and  the  circumference 
paler ;  whilst  in  portal  congestion,  which  is  rare,  and  occurs  chiefly  in 
children,  the  centre  of  each  lobule  is  pale,  and  the  marginal  part  dark. 
From  the  great  size  of  the  portal  vein,  as  compared  with  the  hepatic 
artery,  it  is  evident  that  the  liver  is  chiefly  supplied  by  venous  blood. 
But  even  the  arterial  blood  furnished  to  this  organ,  by  the  hepatic 
artery,  appears  to  become  venous  and  portal,  before  it  reaches  the 
plexus  within  the  lobule.     The  hepatic  artery  is  a  nutrient  vessel,  sup- 

E lying  the  framework,  and  not  the  secreting  tissue,  of  the  liver ;  its 
ranches  terminate  in  a  capillary  network,  in  the  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  ducts,  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  the 
interlobular  tissue,  and  the  areolar  coat  of  the  liver ;  from  these  parts. 
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the  blood  now  becomes  venous,  is  believed  to  be  returned  into  the 
smaller  portal  veins,  and  in  this  indirect  manner  onlj,  to  reach  the 
hepatic  lobules.  According  to  this  view,  amongst  the  sources  of  the 
portal  blood,  must  be  included,  not  only  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal, 
pancreas,  gall-bladder,  and  spleen,  but  also  the  non-secreting  part  of 
the  liver  itself. 

The  secreting  portion  of  the  liver  is  composed,  in  each  lobule,  first  of 
the  lobular  capillary  network  or  venous  plexus,  already  mentioned,  as  in- 
terposed between  the  termination  of  the  portal  and  the  commencement 
of  the  hepatic  venous  systems;  secondly,  of  an  intermediate  gland- 
substance  or  parenchyma^  occupying  the  interstices  of  this  capillary 
network  ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  commencements  of  the  hepatic  or  biliary 
ducts.  The  gland-substance  consists  of  roundish,  or  flattened,  poly- 
hedral, nucleated  cells,  having  a  delicate  cell-wall,  one  or  two  bright 
vesicular  nuclei  with  nucleoli,  and  certain  faintly  yellowish,  semifluid, 
amorphous,  granular  contents,  in  which  are  commonly  found  larger  or 
smaller  globules  of  oily  matter.  These  very  peculiar  cells  are  named 
the  hepatic  cells ;  they  vary  from  j^/j^th  to  5}^^!^  ^^  *^  ^"^^  '^  ^i" 
ameter.  They  are  the  true  secreting  gland-cells  of  the  liver,  their 
contents  closely  resembling  the  bile,  which  is  secreted  by  them.  The 
relation  of  these  cells  to  the  finest  commencements  of  the  biliary 
ducts,  and  the  mode  of  commencement  of  those  ducts,  are  difficult 
points  for  investigation.  The  clusters  of  the  hepatic  cells  occupy  the 
interstices  of  the  lobular  venous  plexus,  and,  whatever  may  be  their 
relation  to  the  finest  commencements  of  the  ducts,  or  in  whatever 
mode  the  bile,  formed  within  these  cells,  passes  into  the  ducts,  the 
hepatic  cells  themselves  lie  outside  the  venous  plexus,  and  this  has  no 
direct  communication  with  the  ducts.  The  hepatic  cells,  moreover, 
are  arranged  in  lines  or  rows,  which  radiate,  amongst  the  bloodvessels, 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference  of  the  lobule.  By  most 
anatomists,  these  rows  of  cells  are  said  to  be  supported  on  a  thin 
basement-membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  walls  of  the  com- 
mencing efferent  biliary  tubes  or  ducts,  so  that  the  liver  might  be 
regarded  as  a  complex  gland,  having  ramified  anastomosing  ducts 
(Beale  and  Retzius).  According  to  another  view,  however,  the  hepatic 
cells  are  merely  arranged  around  the  network  of  the  lobular  plexus, 
and  are  unsupported  by  a  proper  basement-membrane  (Kdlliker). 

The  Gall-bladder. — The  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common  bile  ducts, 
already  described,  are  composed  of  a  strong  areolar  coat,  containing 
a  few  muscular  fibres,  and  lined  bv  a  mucous  membrane  covered  with 
a  columnar  epithelium;  in  the  finest  ducts,  the  epithelium  is  squamous. 
The  walls  of  these  ducts  present  generally  minute  racemose  mucous 
glands,  the  openings  of  which  are  arranged  in  rows  within  the  ducts. 
The  cystic  duct  which  leads  to  the  gall-bladder  has,  in  its  interior,  a 
series  of  oblique  crescentic  projecting  ridges  or  folds,  following  each 
other  closely,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  spiral  valve. 

The  gall-bladder  J  Fig.  96,  g^  is  a  pear-shaped  sac,  from  8  to  4  inches 
long,  about  1  inch  across  at  its  widest  part,  and  holding  rather  more 
than  one  fluid  ounce.  It  is  lodged  in  a  fossa  on  the  under  surfaoe  of  the 
liver ;  its  larger  end  or  fundus^  projects  beneath  the  anteriof  1 
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of  tiin  /(land;  whilst  its  narrow  end  or  neck,  directed,  beneath  that 
nr^iiii,  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left,  is  continuous  with  the 
vynt'w  duct*  Its  upper  surface  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  areolar  tis* 
nuo  find  bloodvessels;  the  rest  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
thiTcfrire  furnishes  it  with  a  partial  serous  coat.  Its  proper  walls  are 
f!oinpoH(;d  of  interlacing  bands  of  white,  fibrous,  and  areolar  tissue, 
int<Tinix(fd  with  elastic  fibres,  and  longitudinal  and  circular  unstriped 
iiiUNcular  fibres.  Within  this  areolar  coat  is  the  mucous  coat,  which 
liiiN  a  peculiar  pitted  or  alveolar  aspect,  owing  to  the  presence  of  in- 
tiiitiM^nible  fine  ridges,  which  bound  polygonal  depressions  of  varioos 
niici*  and  form ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  largest  depressions  there  are 
Mi'i'ii,  by  aid  of  a  lens,  the  orifices  of  fine  recesses  resembling  mucons 
follichfH.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  is  usually  of  a 
di'fh  yellow  color,  and  is  lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium. 

'I  Ik;  gall-bladder  forms  a  sort  of  receptacle,  or  reservoir  for  such 
bilif  SH  is  not  immediately  required  for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  It 
httH  been  shown,  in  animals,  in  which  artificial  openings,  or  fistulse, 
hiivi!  b(;en  made  into  the  hepatic  duct,  that  bile  is  being  constantly 
Hfv.nriod  by  the  liver.  In  the  intervals  between  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, the  secretion  is  slow ;  but,  during  digestion,  the  bile  is  secreted 
ym-y  rapidly,  and  at  once  passes  along  the  hepatic  duct,  and  common 
bib;  duct,  into  the  duodenum ;  such  bile  is  named  hepatic  bile.  The 
pi'riod  of  most  rapid  secretion,  in  animals,  has  been  variously  stated 
tit  hi*,  from  one  or  two  hours,  to  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  eating.  Ac- 
cording to  observations  made  by  Dalton  on  a  dog,  the  quantity  in- 
tU'i*tiHOH  suddenly  after  eating,  reaches  its  maximum  in  an  hour,  and 
tlii'h  gradually  declines;  a  far  larger  quantity  enters  the  intestine 
during  the  first  hour,  than  in  any  other  equal  period.  Abstinence 
li'HMi'hH  the  quantity  very  much.  In  the  intervals  between  digestion, 
howifvifr,  the  bile  being  secreted  more  scantily,  has  not  sufficient  force 
(o  piihH  through  the  narrow  orifice  of  the  common  duct,  and  thus  more 
or  b'MH  of  the  secretion  enters  the  gall-bladder ;  there,  it  undergoes 
ihhpihhMiion,  losing  water,  and  receiving  much  mucus  from  the  gall- 
bladdi'r,  some  having  been  already  added  to  it,  in  the  ducts.  It  thus 
bccoiui'H  darker,  and  more  viscid,  and,  in  this  condition,  it  is  called 
ai/ntlff  liiltu  TlnJ  m(»clianical  effect  of  the  spiral  folds  in  the  cystic 
duc^t,  on  the  passage  of  the  bile  into,  or  out  of,  the  gall-bladder,  is 
probiibly  to  favor  its  entrance,  and  somewhat  check  its  escape.  Dur- 
ing digi'Mtion,  both  eystic  and  hepatic  bile  are  believed  to  be  employed, 
and  it  is  HUhposed  that,  at  that  period,  the  former  is  pressed  out  of 
the  gall-bliHluer,  partly  by  the  distended  stomach,  and  partly  by  the 
rontnielion  of  its  own  muscular  fibres,  stimulated  in  a  reflex  manner, 
by  the  acid  chyme  passing  over  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile  duct, 
the  sphincter-like  margin  of  which  may  be  at  tlie  same  time  relaxed. 

The  analyses  of  bile  present  some  discrepancies,  which  may  depend 
on  the  difference  between  the  hepatic  and  the  cystic  bile.  Speaking 
generally,  the  bile  is  a  yellowish,  or  yellowish-green,  viscid  fluid,  having 
a  peculiar  smell  and  a  bitter  taste.  In  carnivorous  animals,  its  color  is 
brownish-yellow ;  in  herbivorous  animals,  it  is  generally  greenish.  The 
quantity  of  bile  secreted  by  a  man  in  twenty-four  hours  is  uncertain. 
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In  dogs,  with  artificial  biliary  fistulae,  the  quantity  secreted  daily  i» 
about  I  oz.  to  every  pound  weight  of  the  animal,  or  ^^d  part  of  its 
weight  (Kolliker,  H.  Miiller).  Supposing  the  weight  of  a  man  to  be 
140  lbs.,  this  would  give  70  oz.  or  4  lbs.  6  oz.  avoirdupois  in  a  day, 
of  which  about  j^^l^i  ^^  nearly  3  oz.,  would  be  solid  matter.  TWs 
estimate,  however,  appears  very  high.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  calculate 
the  daily  quantity  secreted  by  a  man  to  be  56  oz. ;  Nasse  and  Platner'a 
observation  on  the  dog,  would  give  a  total  daily  quantity  for  man  of 
33^  oz. ;  whilst  others  again  have  estimated  it  at  only  from  17  to  24 
oz.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cystic  bile  in  man,  varies  from  1026 
to  1032 ;  that  of  hepatic  bile  is  of  course  less.  The  cystic  bile  of  man 
contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  solid  matter;  while  the  bile  from  an 
artificial  fistula  in  the  bile  duct  of  an  animal,  i.  e.j  hepatic  bile,  contains 
from  3  to  5  per  cent.  only. 

The  analysis  of  cystic  ox  gall  by  Berzelius,  gives  the  following-  per- 
centage composition : 

Water, 90.44 

Bilin,  with  fat  and  coloring  matters,    .        .        .    8.     l* 

Mucus,  chiefly  cystic, 3    >•  9.56 

Salts, 1.26)       

100.00 

The  analyses  by  other  chemists  show  a  similar  composition,  but, 
according  to  Strecker,  the  bilin  of  Berzelius  is  a  compound  substance. 
Its  two  characteristic  constituents  are  the  colorless  conjugated  fatty 
acids,  named  glycocholic  or  choUc,  and  taurocholic ;,  the  one  formed  by 
the  combination  of  a  nitrogenous  body,  named  glycocin^  or  glycocoll 
and  cJiolalic  acid ;  the  other,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  same  acid  with 
another  nitrogenous  body,  which  contains  sulphur,  named  taurin. 
The  chemical  relations  of  these  substances  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
their  atomic  compositions  (p.  85). 

Gholalic  acid  crystallizes  in  white  tetrahedra;  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  it  yields  a  purj^le  violet  color,  the  re- 
action of  the  so-called  Pettenkofer*s  test  for  bile.  Glycocoll,  obtain- 
able also  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  u{>on  glue  and  some  other 
animal  substances,  forms  hard,  transparent,  colorless  crystals,  soluble 
in  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Taurin  crystal- 
lizes in  white  hexagonal  prisms,  inodorous  and  almost  tasteless;  it 
contains  the  large  proportion  of  one-fourth  its  weight  of  sulphur;  it 
leaves  much  sulphurous  acid  on  being  burn-t,  and  gives  off  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  when  decomposed.  Both  glycocoll  and  taurin  are  neutral 
substances  having  a  tendency  to  unite  with  aeids,  to  form,  as  in  the 
bile,  conjugated  acids.  Glycocholic,  or  cholic  acid,  consists  of  fine 
crystalline  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  very  slightly  so 
in  ether,  having  a  bitter  sweet  taste,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction.  Tau- 
rocholic  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  In  the 
bile,  the  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids,  which  form  from  4  to  7  per 
cent,  of  that  secretion,  are  always  united  with  soda,  as  glycocholate 
and  taurocholate  of  soda.     The  bile,  however,  occasionally  contaiii> 
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excess  of  some  base ;  for,  though  often  neutral,  it  may  be  feebly  alka- 
line. The  substance  of  the  liver  has,  or  rapidly  acquires  after  death, 
an  acid  reaction.  The  proportions  of  gljcocholic  and  taurocholic  acids 
vary  in  the  bile  of  different  animals,  but  are  tolerably  constant  in  each 
species.  In  the  dog,  the  glycocholic  acid  is  scanty,  and  sonaetimes  ab- 
sent. In  the  pig,  another  allied  acid  is  found,  named  hyocholie^  and  a 
small  quantity  of  an  acid  analogous  to  the  taurocholic.  In  the  goose, 
a  different  allied  acid  exists,  named  tauro-chenolic.  Although  varied 
in  different  animals,  and  present  in  variable  proportions,  the  character- 
istic constituent  of  the  bile  is,  in  all  cases,  a  soda  salt  of  some  fatty 
acid,  resembling  the  acids  of  fatty  and  resinous  bodies.  The  sulphu- 
retted and  nitrogenous  body,  taurin,  is  always  present. 

The  next  most  characteristic  constituent  of  the  bile  is  its  coloring 
matter,  named  by  different  chemists  cholepi/rrhtn,  bilipyrrhin^  and  4iYi- 
phcein.  This  forms  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  secretion.  According 
to  Berzelius  two  modifications  of  coloring  matter  exist  in  bile.  The 
one,  a  yellowish  coloring  substance,  was  named  by  him  bilifulvin;  it 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  cholepyrrhin  and  biliphasin  of  other  writers. 
It  is  uncrystallizable,  insoluble  in  water,  only  slightly  soluble  or  in- 
soluble (Briicke)  in  alcohol,  but  especially  so  in  caustic  alkalies,  and 
in  chloroform.  It  affords  a  peculiar  reaction  with  nitric  acid  or  ni- 
trates, which,  when  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  yellow  alkaline 
solution,  first  produce  a  green  color,  then  blue,  violet,  and  red,  and 
finally  yellow  again,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  occurrence  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  oxidation.  The  other  coloring  matter  of  the  bile, 
smaller  in  quantity,  is  green^  and  hence  was  named  by  Berzelius  bili' 
verdin  ;  it  was  supposed  by  him,  though  not  proved  so,  to  be  identical 
with  chlorophyll.  It  is  insoluble  in  chloroform,  slightly  so  in  alcohol, 
and  insoluble  in  water ;  it  appears  to  be  a  more  highly  oxidized  form 
of  bilifulvin.  These  coloring  matters  are  closely  allied  to  the  haema- 
tin,  or  cruorin  of  the  blood;  but  neitiier  these,  nor  the  fatty  acids  of 
the  bile,  pre-exist  in  the  blood ;  they  are  formed  in  the  liver  by  the 
hepatic  cells. 

In  addition  to  these,  its  essential  constituents,  bile  contains  about 
1  per  cent,  of  ordinary  fats,  margarin  and  olcin,  or  alkaline  marga- 
rates  and  oleates.  It  also  presents  traces  of  cholesterin,  the  fatty,  or 
resinoid  body,  which  likewise  exists  in  nervous  substance,  in  the  blood, 
and  in  certain  diseased  exudations.  [Cholesterin  is  probably  derived 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  nervous  tissues,  whence  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
capillaries  and  conducted  to  the  liver,  where  it  is  eliminated. — F.  G.  S.] 
Cholesterin  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colorless  plates,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  absolutely  resisting  sa- 
ponification. In  the  living  body  it  is  probably  held  in  solution  by 
fluid  fats.  The  bile  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  salts,  its  ashes  yield- 
ing, besides  soda,  in  large  proportion,  traces  of  potash,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine.  The  mucus 
found  in  bile,  indicated  by  the  presence  of  mucous  and  epithelial  cells, 
is  an  adventitious  substance,  derived  from  the  walls  and  follicles  of  the 
bile  ducts,  or  gall-bladder. 
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Besides  being  engaged  in  the  formation  of  biliary  substances,  partly 
intended  for  use  in  the  digestive  process,  and  partly  destined,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  explain,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  boay  as  excrementi- 
tious  matters,  the  liver  has  recently  been  discovered  to  perform  an- 
other most  remarkable  office  in  the  economy,  viz.,  that  of  separating 
from  the  blood  by  its  cells,  a  substance  named  glycogen^  or  animaH 
starchy  which  has  the  property  of  being  rapidly  transformed  into  glu- 
cose, or  grape  sugar.  This  sugar  is  supposed  to  enter  the  hepatic 
blood,  to  proceed  with  it  to  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the  lungs,  to  be 
oxidized  in  the  respiratory  process,  and  aid  in  the  development  of 
heat.  This  glycogenic  or  sugar-forming  function  of  the  liver,  will  be 
more  fully  noticed  in  the  section  on  Secretion. 


Sources  and  Composition  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice, 

The  pancreas  (ttov  xpia^,  all  flesh),  or  abdominal  sweetbread,  is  a 
long,  narrow,  pinkish  gland,  flattened  before  and  behind,  having  its 
right,  larger  end,  lodged  in  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum ;  whilst  its 
left,  pointed  extremity,  touches  the  spleen.  Its  shape  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  dog's  tongue,  or  of  a  hammer.  It  crosses  over  the 
front  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the  lower  border  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  held  in  place  by  its  attachment  to  the  duodenum,  by 
its  bloodvessels,  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  ducts,  by  areolar  tissue,  con- 
necting it  with  adjacent  parts,  and  by  a  peritoneal  layer.  It  is  about 
6  or  8  inches  long,  1^  inch  broad,  and  from  J  an  inch  to  1  inch  thick, 
being  thicker  at  its  larger  end.  It  usually  weighs  between  2^  and  3^ 
oz.,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  6  oz. 

In  structure,  the  pancreas  resembles  the  salivary  glands,  and  has 
been  termed  the  abdominal  salivary  gland.  Its  numerous  lobes  and 
lobules  are  compressed,  and  are  held  together  by  the  vessels,  ducts, 
and  interlobular  areolar  tissue.  Each  lobule,  like  those  of  the  parotid 
gland.  Fig.  42,  c,  consists  of  a  branched  duct,  ending  in  rounded  ves- 
icles, surrounded  by  networks  of  capillaries.  The  ducts,  from  the 
numerous  lobes,  join  a  principal  duct,  which  runs  through  the  gland 
from  left  to  right.  This  duct,  the  pancreatic  dv^ct^  or  canal  of  Wir- 
sung^  who  discovered  it  in  the  human  body,  in  1642,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  quill ;  it  emerges  from  the  larger  end  of  the  gland,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  common  bile  duct,  passes,  with  it,  obliquely 
through  the  walls  of  the  duodenum,  and,  about  8  inches  below  the 
pylorus,  opens  into  the  intestine  by  a  common  orifice  with  the  bile 
duct,  or  sometimes  by  a  separate  aperture.  Occasionally  there  exists 
a  supplementary  pancreatic  duct,  which  enters  the  duodenum  about  an 
inch  from  the  chief  duct. 

The  secretion  from  the  pancreas,  or  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  a  some- 
what viscid,  transparent,  colorless,  and  inodorous  fluid.  The  quantity 
secreted  daily,  in  animals,  varies,  according  to  difi*erent  observers,  from 
15  to  35  grains  per  hour  for  each  pound  weight  of  the  body ;  so  that 
in  a  man  weighing  140  pounds,  the  quantity  secreted  would  be  from 
4|  oz.  to  11  oz.  per  hour.     The  secretion  is  probably  not  continuous, 
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and  its  quantity  increases  as  digestion  goes  on,  the  activity  of  the 
process  being,  by  some,  referred  to  the  absorption  of  albuminoid  sab- 
stances  already  digested.  From  these  fluctuations,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  correctly  the  quantity  formed  daily ;  which  has  been  differ- 
ently estimated  at  from  7  oz.  to  16^  lbs.  Statements^  almost  as 
discrepant,  have  been  made  concerning  the  gastric  juice  and  bile,  cor- 
rect results,  as  regards  these  internal  secretions,  not  being  so  attain- 
able as  in  the  case  of  the  saliva.  The  collection  of  these  fluids,  by 
aid  of  artificial  tistulae,  in  animals,  is  open  to  the  objection,  that  the 
conditions,  especially  of  the  nerves,  which  govern  the  quantity  of  the 
secretion,  are  not  healthy.  The  total  quantity  of  the  digestive  fluid^i 
poured  into  the  alimentary  canal,  after  taking  food,  is,  however,  much 
greater  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and,  in  comparison  with  the 
blood  circulating  in  the  body,  is  very  great. 

The  solid  constituents  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  as  estimated  from 
cases  of  artificial  fistulse  in  animals,  vary  from  1.5  to  6,  or  even  10  per 
cent. ;  the  more  rapid  the  secretion,  the  loss  solid  matter  it  contains. 
Its  most  peculiar  constituent  is  an  albuminoid  substance  named  pan- 
creatine the  special  composition  of  which  is  not  yet  determined.  Like 
salivin,  this  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  coagulable  by  heat,  and  pre- 
cipitable  by  alcohol,  but  may  again  be  dissolved  in  water ;  unlike  albu- 
men, it  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  To  the  pancreatin 
are  attributed  the  peculiar  digestive  properties  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
which  difier,  in  one  respect,  most  remarkably,  from  those  of  the  saliva. 

The  pancreas,  indeed,  resembles  the  salivary  glands  anatomically, 
but  not  physiologically ;  for  its  secretion  is  much  more  viscid,  is  coagu- 
lated by  strong  mineral  acids,  and  does  not  contain  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium.  Its  salts,  about  .5  to  1.  per  cent.,  are  chiefly  chloride  of 
sodium  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Like  the  saliva,  it  is 
alkaline,  but  more  strongly  so ;  as  digestion  proceeds,  it  becomes  more 
alkaline,  but  less  viscid  and  coagulable.  On  standing,  it  speedily 
becomes  neutral  and  then  acid ;  it  soon  putrefies,  but  may  be  preserved 
for  a  few  days,  at  a  temperature  of  45®  ;  its  properties  are  destroyed 
by  a  heat  slightly  above  that  of  the  body.  It  contains  the  debris  of 
a  few  nucleated  cells. 

Sources  and  Composition  of  the  Intestinal  Juices. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  provided  with  two 
kinds  of  secreting  glands,  named  respectively,  after  their  discoverers, 
the  glands  of  Brunner  and  the  glands^  follicles^  or  crypts  of  Lieber- 
kUhn.  The  secreted  products  of  all  these  glands,  constitute  the 
sulcus  entericus. 

Brunner  s  glands  are  found  in  the  duodenum,  being  most  abundant 
near  the  pylorus,  and  disappearing  lower  down,  very  few  being  present 
at  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum.  They  are  compound  racemose 
glands,  like  the  buccal  and  labial  glands,  and  appear  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  pancreas  as  those  glands  do  to  the  salivary  glands. 
They  secrete  a  viscid  alkaline  mucus. 

The  follicles  or  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  are  found  throughout  the  small 
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and  large  intestines.  They  conBist  of  multitudes  of  minute  tubuli, 
closed  at  their  deep  extremities,  but  opening  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  perpendicularly  to  which  they  are  arranged,  more 
or  less  closely  together.  In  the  small  intestine,  they  measure  from 
g'gth  to  gigth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  f^gth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Their  orifices  are  seen.  Fig.  98,  by  aid  of  a  lens,  in  all  parts 
of  the  small  intestine,  even  on  the  valvulae  conniventes,  between  the 
villi,  and  niso  in  little  circlets,  around  the  closed  sacs  of  the  so-called 
agminated  glands.  Their  total  number  has  been  estimated  at  several 
millions.  They  are  sometimes  fiask-%haped,  but  never  subdivided,  like 
the  gastric  glands;  they  are  lined  with  a  columnar  epithelium.  Fig. 
99,  and  are  surrounded  by  capillaries. 

They  contain  a  transparent  granular  fluid,  the  intestinal  juice 
proper;  sometimes  they  are  distended  with  opaque  mucus,  and  des- 
quamated epithelial  cells  destitute  of  fat.  The  composition  of  the 
intestinal  juice  is  not  well  known ;  it  probably  differs  from  ordinary 
mucus,  and  has  special  properties;  it  is  colorless  and  viscid,  and  is 
usually  described  as  being  strongly  alkaline,  but,  according  to  others, 
it  is  acid  in  a  great  part  of  the  small  intestine  ;  it  contains  from  2  to 
3.5  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  in  which  is  included  an  organic  substance, 
precipitable  by  alcohol  and  resoluble  in  water,  but  forming  insoluble 
precipitates  with  metallic  salts. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  it,  from  animals,  by  ligaturing 
previously  emptied  portions  of  intestine,  or  by  forming  artificial  intea- 


Fig,  98. 


Fig.  M. 


VI  llithlsr  pirt  or  P-rer'i  v 


tinal  fistulse;  but  the  fluid  so  obtained  must  difier  from  the  normal 
secretion.  The  quantity  daily  secreted  in  Man  is  uncertain,  but  is 
doubtless  considerable,  especially  after  meals. 

The  tubuli  or  crypts  of   Lieberkiihn  of  the  large   intestine,  are 
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longer,  wider,  more  numerous,  and  more  closely  arranged  than  those 
of  the  small  intestine.  The  entire  surface  presents,  when  examined 
with  a  lens,  a  cribriform  aspect,  due  to  the  numerous  orifices,  which, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  are  almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye; 
they  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium.  Besides  these  crypts,  there 
are  found,  scattered  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lar^e  intestine, 
small  depressions,  resembling  saccular  glands  ;  they  were  formerly  de- 
scribed as  solitary  glands^  but  they  are  lined  with  a  columnar  epithe> 
lium  only,  and  are  placed  over  certain  closed  sacs,  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  so-called  solitary  glands  of  the  stomach  apd  small  intes- 
tine, and  of  the  agmiiiated  glands  of  the  latter. 

The  intestinal  juice  of  the  large  intestine  resembles,  so  far  as  is 
known,  that  of  the  small  intestine,  being  composed  partly  of  mucus, 
but  chiefly  of  a  special  secretion,  which  is  said  to  be  alkaline,  though, 
in  the  caecum,  the  intestinal  contents  are  acid. 


CHEMICAL   PROCESSES   OF   DIGESTION — ACTION   OF   THE    DIGESTIVE 

FLUIDS,    WITH    HEAT. 

As  already  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  digestive  process  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  is  the  reduction  of  alimentary  substances  into  a  soluble 
and  absorbable  condition,  a  state  of  solution,  or  of  exceedingly  minute 
subdivision  and  suspension  in  a  fluid,  being  an  essential  condition, 
antecedent  to  the  absorption  of  any  nutrient  substance  into  the  living 
tissues.  Food,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  chemically,  consists  of 
water,  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  and  certain  important  organic  proxi- 
mate constituents,  which  are  classified  into  non-nitrogenous  and  nitro- 
genous substances. 

Of  these,  the  water,  the  natural  medium  of  solution  or  suspension  of 
the  solid  alimentary  substances,  and  likewise  the  saline  substances, 
both  alkaline  and  earthy,  which  are  mostly  dissolved  in  it,  correspond 
with  the  water  which  forms  three-fourths  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  with  the  water  and  salts  of  the  blood:  they  are  directly 
absorbed  without  any  digestive  change.  The  organic  constituents, 
whether  non-nitrogenous  or  nitrogenous,  are  some  of  them  soluble,  and 
some  insoluble  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body, 
viz.,  about  102°.  The  soluble  non-nitrogenous  bodies  are  pectin,  gum, 
dextrin,  sugars,  alcohol,  organic  acids,  and  ethers.  The  soluble  ni- 
trogenous substances  are  certain  forms  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  gela- 
tin, and  chondrin ;  the  albuminoid  principles  of  the  digestive  fluids, 
viz.,  salivin,  pepsin,  and  pancreatin,  which  are  probably  in  a  state  of 
solution  in  the  living  body;  creatin  and  creatinin  ;  cerebric  acid;  and 
thein,  caff'ein,  and  theobromin.  Many  of  these  also  are  possibly  di- 
rectly absorbed.  The  insoluble  organic  constituents  are  the  non-ni- 
trogenous cellulose,  starch,  and  fatty  matters;  and  the  nitrogenous 
solid  forms  of  albumen,  syntonin,  casein,  fibrin,  gluten,  and  legumin, 
and  the  gelatin-  and  chondrin-yielding  tissues.  All  these,  however 
soft  or  minutely  divided,  must  be  dissolved,  before  they  can  be  ab- 
sorbed. They  are  the  most  abundant  constituents  of  our  food  :  in  all 
kinds  of  bread  and  biscuit,  in  cooked  potatoes,  rice,  sago  or  tapioca, 
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the  quantity  of  insoluble  starch  is  greater  than  that  of  soluble  starch, 
gum,  dextrin,  or  sugar;  in  cooked  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  eggs,  and 
also  in  cheese,  the  albuminoid  constituents  are  all  solidified ;  the  vege- 
table gluten  and  legumin  are  either  solid,  or  are  coagulated  by  cook- 
ing; and  even  the  fluid  or  finely  granular  casein  of  milk,  is  first  pre- 
cipitated or  curdled  in  the  stomach, 'by  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric 
juice.  Indeed,  undissolved,  though  minute,  granules  of  amyloid,  in- 
soluble oleoid,  and  solidified  albuminoid  substances,  constitute  the 
most  nutritive  forms  of  food. 

In  a  chemical  sense,  these  substances  are  instable  compounds ;  they 
have  a  high  atomic  constitution,  and  are  easily  broken  up  by  powerful 
chemical  agents,  by  elevated  temperatures,  fermentation,  or  putrefac- 
tion. Nevertheless,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  are  insoluble 
in  water  at  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  are  decomposable,  or  rendered 
soluble,  only  by  the  action  of  agents  and  temperatures,  which  would 
be  destructive  to  living  animal  tissues.  Thus,  starch  is  rendered  mu- 
cilaginous only  at  the  temperature  of  160°  ;  it  is  changed  into  dextrin 
at  a  still  more  elevated  temperature ;  and  it  is  convertible  into  a  sugar, 
by  the  highly  corrosive  sulphuric  acid.  Of  the  fats,  margarin  and 
stearin  become  fluid  only  at  temperatures  higher  than  that  of  the  body, 
viz.,  114°  and  158°  ;  none  of  them  are  easily  miscible  with,  or  can  be 
kept  suspended,  in  minute  particles,  in  watery  fluids ;  and  to  render 
any  of  these  soluble  in  water,  they  must  be  saponified  by  the  action  of 
caustic  alkalies,  which  are  destructive  to  living  tissues.  The  solid 
albuminoid  principles,  so  far  from  being  soluble  even  in  boiling  water, 
have  their  component  particles  knit  still  more  firmly  together,  by  being 
boiled ;  and  putrefaction  alone  will  dissolve  them, — a  condition  incon- 
sistent with  their  retention  of  nutritive  properties,  and,  indeed,  con- 
verting them  into  noxious  products. 

The  first  problem  of  digestion,  however,  is  to  render  such  substances, 
which,  in  this  point  of  view,  are  refractory^  soluble  at  a  temperarture, 
and  by  means  of  agents,  compatible  with  the  life  and  integrity  of  the 
digestive  organs  themselves.  But,  secondly,  starch,  even  when  dis- 
solved, so  as  to  form  a  soluble  mucilage,  and  also  albumen,  when  per- 
fectly soluble,  as  in  the  white  of  egg,  are  too  tenacious  to  pass  readily 
through  moist  membranes,  and  belong  to  the  so-called  colloid  bodies, 
which  have  a  feeble  permeating  power,  in  comparison  with  the  so-called 
crystalloid  substances  (Graham) ;  whilst  oil,  likewise,  passes  through 
moist  membranes  only  under  considerable  pressure.  Accordingly,  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  starch  is  not  only  dissolved,  but  is  converted 
into  the  crystalloid,  and  highly  permeating  substance,  sugar;  albu- 
minoid bodies  are  converted  into  a  substance  named  albuminose^  which, 
though  not  shown  to  be  crystallizable,  nevertheless,  permeates  moist 
membranes  with  great  facility ;  whilst  fatty  matters  are  either  emul- 
sified, decomposed,  or  dissolved.  These  transmutations  are  daily  ac- 
complished, within  the  body,  at  its  proper  temperature,  in  modes  at 
present  only  hypothetically  explained,  by  the  respective  actions  of  the 
salivin,  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and  conjugated  fatty  acids,  of  the  saliva, 
gastric  juice,  pancreas,  and  bile. 

S5 
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Action  of  the  Saliva  and  other  Fluids  of  the  Mouth. 

The  saliva,  the  chief  fluid  poured  into  the  mouth,  acts  first,  by  its 
watery  basis,  as  a  solvent,  contributing  thus  also,  to  the  perfection  of 
the  sense  of  taste.  It  dissolves 'saline  substances,  the  organic  acids, 
alcohols,  and  ethers,  gum,  sugar,  and  the  soluble  albuminoid  and  gela- 
tinoid  bodies.  Secondly,  and  most  importantly,  the  saliva  changes  the 
starch  granules,  first  into  dextrin,  and  then  into  soluble  and  crystal- 
loid dextrose,  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  ready  for  absorption.  Dextrin 
has  the  same  atomic  constitution  as  starch,  CgHj^Oj^,  whilst  grape 
sugar,  CgHjjOg,  appears  to  be  produced  from  it,  by  the  taking  up  of 
1  atom  of  water  H^O.  No  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  as  occurs 
in  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  change  is  more  rapid  than  fermea- 
tation.  On  adding  some  saliva  to  a  weak  solution  of  boiled  starch, 
and  immediately  testing  it  with  iodine,  the  blue  color  of  iodide  of 
starch  fails  to  appear;  or,  on  mixing  saliva  with  a  small  quantity  of 
cooked  starch,  already  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  the  color  is  discharged. 
(Vintschgau.)  These  facts  prove  that  the  starch  is  changed  ;  its  con- 
version into  sugar  is  shown  by  examination  with  a  polariscope,  or  by 
boiling  the  fluid,  after  adding  a  slightly  alkaline  soltition  of  tartrate 
of  copper,  when  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  of  oxide  of  copper  is  thrown 
•down,  indicating  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  (Trommer's  test). 

The  parotid  saliva  is,  by  itself,  able  to  convert  starch  into  sugar; 
that  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  accomplishes  the 
change,  when  combined  with  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  which,  indeed, 
has,  by  some,  been  regarded  as  the  sole  agent  in  this  transformation. 
A  mixture  of  all  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  appears,  however,  to  form 
the  most  active  combination  for  this  purpose.  Besides  the  saliva  and 
buccal  fluids,  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses  this  property  in  great  per- 
fection ;  but  the  gastric  juice  and  the  bile  do  not.  Most  animal  mem- 
branes also,  such  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  intestines, 
and  even  the  bladder,  particularly  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  commenc- 
ing decomposition,  exhibit  this  power. 

The  constituent  of  the  saliva  to  which  this  peculiar  power  of  trans- 
mutation is  due,  is  the  salivin  or  ptyalin^  which  is  said  to  act  cata- 
lytically,  or  by  presence^  or  contact ;  for  if  this  albuminoid  substance 
be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  re  dissolved  in 
water,  it  will  still  eff'ect  the  transformation  very  rapidly,  and  will  con- 
vert 2000  times  its  own  weight  of  starch  into  sugar.  Neither  dilute 
alcohol  or  acids^  nor,  it  is  said,  even  a  boiling  heat,  arrest  altogether 
the  action  of  salivin.  Finally,  although  the  action  of  saliva  is  more 
rapid  and  complete  on  cooked  starch,  yet  grains  of  raw  starch,  masti- 
cated and  mixed  with  saliva  in  the  mouth,  and  then  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  100®,  at  length  break  down,  and  are  converted  into 
sugar.  The  saliva  has  no  specific  action  on  gum,  pectin,  cellulose,  or 
fatty  matters,  unless  it  may,  to  a  slight  degree,  emulsify  the  latter, 
.nor  yet  on  albuminoid  or  gelatinoid  substances. 
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Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice^  and  Mucus  of  the  Stomach. 

It  is  the  gastric  juice,  secreted  by  the  peptic  glands,  which  accom- 
plishes the  act  of  gastric  digestion ;  the  secretion  of  the  racemose 
glands,  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  found  near  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach,  is  supposed  not  to  participate  in  this  office,  but  it  may 
act  in  the  further  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar.  In  this  stage  of 
digestion,  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  substances  are  specially  acted 
upon,  and  are  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mixture,  containing  the  so-called 
alhuminose  or  peptone.  The  solid  or  insoluble  forms,  such  as  coagu- 
lated albumen,  syntonin,  and  fibrin,  are  slowly  dissolved:  certain  of 
the  soluble  forms,  as  the  casein  in  milk,  and  the  albumen  in  vegetable 
juices,  are  first  precipitated,  and  then  dissolved ;  whereas  fluid  albu- 
men, as  the  raw  white  of  egg,  remains  in  solution  whilst  it  is  being 
converted  into  albuminose.  Albuminose  resembles  the  albuminoid 
bodies  in  chemical  composition,  though  differences  will  probably  here- 
after be  detected  in  it.  Whatever  the  peculiarity  of  the  albuminoid 
body,  whether  it  be  albumen,  syntonin,  fibrin,  or  casein,  gluten,  or 
legumin,  it  is  transformed  into  an  almost  identical  albuminose.  More- 
over, this  albuminose,  or  peptone,  possesses  properties  which  distin- 
guish it  from  the  albuminoids.  Thus,  it  is  no  longer  coagulable  by 
heat,  nor  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  though  still  precipitable  by 
tannic  acid,  metallic  salts,  and  strong  alcohol;  it  is  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  water,  so  much  so,  that  the  act  of  digestion  of  the  albu- 
minoids, or  their  conversion  into  albuminose,  has  been  referred  hypo- 
thetieally  to  a  kind  of  hydration  of  the  albuminoids,  or  a  taking  up 
by  them  of  certain  atoms  of  water,  just  as  the  hydration  of  stareli  or 
dextrin  appears  to  be  a  step  in  their  conversion  into  sugar.  Gelatin, 
and  the  gelatin-yielding  tissues,  furnish  a  special  kind  of  peptone,  a 
viscid  fluid,  which  does  not,  according  to  some,  gelatinize  or  stiffen  in 
the  cold.  The  transformation  of  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  substances 
into  the  ultimate  albumen  and  gelatin  peptones,  is  not  sudden,  but  is 
characterized  by  intermediate  stages,  in  which  less  soluble  forms  of 
these  substances  appear,  named  parapeptones.  Parapeptone  is  pre- 
cipitated, in  the  form  of  flocculi,  from  the  peptones,  when  their  mixed 
acid  solution  is  neutralized  by  an  alkali ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
though  gradually  dissolved  by  weak  acid  and  alkaline  solutions.  The 
peptone,  as  already  said,  is  highly  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitable 
by  tannic  acid,  alcohol,  and  metallic  salts.  When  a  solution  of  pep- 
tone is  injected  into  the  blood  of  an  animal,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
renal  excretion ;  but  when  albumen,  dissolved  in  very  weak  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  albamen  is  found  in  the 
urine.  These  facts  indicate  that  a  true  metamorphosis  is  effected  in 
the  albuminoid  constituents  of  food.  The  peptone  ultimately  pro- 
duced, is  not  only  freely  soluble  in  water,  but  most  readily  permeates 
moist  animal  membranes,  and  hence  is  a  substance  admirably  fitted 
for  absorption. 

The  gastric  juice  has  no  peptic  action  apon  either  the  amylaceous 
or  oleaginous  constituents  of  food. 
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[The  experiments  by  the  editor  upon  Alexis  St.  Martin,  referred  to 
in  the  note  on  page  529,  confirm  the  statements  here  made  as  to  the 
oflSce  of  the  gastric  juice  in  digesting  albuminous  articles  of  food,  by 
a  previous  conversion  into  albuminose  or  peptones.  So,  also,  that 
gastric  juice  has  no  effect  upon  oleaginous  food  other  than  to  liberate 
the  oil  by  dissolving  away  the  albuminous  envelopes  of  the  fat-yesicles. 

With  regard  to  amylaceous  constituents  of  food,  these  experiments 
upon  St.  Martin,  as  well  as  others  more  recently  performed  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  Brown- S^quard,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  the  faculty  of  vomiting  at  will,  showed  distinctly  the  presence  of 
grape-sugar  in  the  products  of  gastric  digestion,  as  determined  by 
Trommer's  test;  and  this  in  much  larger  quantity  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  saliva  for  the  same  length  of  time  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  arrowroot  swallowed  by  Brown-S^quard,  and  which 
had  been  previously  tested  for  glucose  without  the  response  usual 
when  this  substance  is  present.  That  the  glucose  thus  found  in  the 
products  of  gastric  digestion  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  ^a^fru?  juice 
upon  the  amylaceous  food  is  not  contended  for.  The  change  has 
been  most  probably  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mucus  secreted  by 
the  mucous  follicles  of  the  stomach,  as  it  is  well  known  that  mucus 
from  any  mucous  membrane  has  this  effect.  Thus,  an  injection  of 
starch  in  the  rectum,  when  evacuated,  is  found  to  respond  to  Trom- 
mer*s  test  for  grape-sugar.  [North  American  Med.-Chir.  Jiev.^  July, 
1867,  and  Jour,  de  Physiologie^  Jan.  1858.)  F.  G.  S.] 

The  agent  by  which  the  gastric  juice  dissolves,  or  excites  the  solu- 
tion of  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  substances,  is  the  peculiar  animal 
substance,  itself  albuminoid,  the  pepsin;  but  the  free  acid  contained  in 
it  is  also  essential  to  the  digestive  process.  Dilute  hydrochloric,  or 
other  acid,  of  the  strength  of  that  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  possesses 
by  itself  no  digestive  property,  though  it  renders  the  tissues  semi-trans- 
parent, and  dissolves  out  earthy  matter  from  bones.  Again,  pepsin 
alone,  obtained  pure  by  precipitation  from  the  gastric  juice  by  means 
of  alcohol,  filtration,  and  re-solution  in  water,  also  possesses  no  diges- 
tive power;  nor  does  pure  gastric  juice,  provided  that  its  acid  be  care- 
fully neutralized;  for  small  pieces  of  meat,  or  albumen,  placed  in  such 
solutions,  do  not  digest,  but  after  a  time  putrefy. 

These,  and  many  other  facts,  concerning  the  rapidity  and  results  of 
digestion,  have  been  established  by  experiments,  amongst  the  most  in- 
teresting in  Physiology,  on  artificial  digestion^  i.  e.,  by  subjecting  dif- 
ferent substances  to  the  action  of  different  digestive  fluids,  under  ex- 
actly like  conditions.  The  temperature  employed  may  vary  from  96° 
to  102°.  During  natural  digestion,  the  temperature  of  the  stomach  of 
Alexis  St.  Martin,  was  found  to  be  from  100°  to  101°  F. ;  whilst 
during  fasting,  it  was  98°  or  99°.  (Dr.  F.  G.  Smith.) 

An  artificial  digestive  fluid  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  human 
or  animal  stomach,  by  first  exciting  the  flow  of  gastric  juice,  and  then 
causing  vomiting;  or  it  may  be  collected  from  artificial  gastric  fistulse 
in  animals.  A  digestive  fluid  may,  however,  be  more  conveniently, 
and  less  cruelly,  obtained  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  the  re- 
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cently  killed  sheep,  calf,  ox,  or  pig,  especially  if  the  animal  be  slaugh- 
tered whilst  digestion  is  going  on  in  the  stomach.  Finely  cut  portions, 
or  scrapings  of  the  mucous  membrane,  are  to  be  macerated  in  20  times 
their  weight  of  cold  water  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  agitation  of  the 
mixture.  A  temperature  as  low  as  50°  is  desirable,  to  prevent  the 
pepsin,  extracted  from  the  membrane,  from  exhausting  itself,  more  or 
less,  in  the  digestion  of  that  membrane  itself.  The  fragments  of  the 
mucous  membrane  being  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  fluid  is 
poured  off,  forming  a  solution  of  pepsin  extracted  from  the  peptic  cells, 
but  containing  only  a  slight  and  insuflScient  quantity  of  free  acid  ;  for 
the  pepsin  is  stored  up  in  the  peptic  cells,  so  that  it  may  be  extracted 
by  water  after  death,  whilst  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  probably 
secreted  only  when  required,  perhaps  by  the  columnar  epithelial  cells; 
it  therefore  ceases  on  the  death  of  the  animal.  Hence  the  solution  of 
pepsin  as  above  prepared,  requires  an  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  make  it  digest  actively.  Too  little,  or  too  much,  acid  diminishes  its 
peptic  properties.  Ten  minims,  i.  e.,  about  13  drops  of  the  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  commerce,  to  every  ounce  of  the  digestive  fluid,  is  said 
to  be  the  best  proportion. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  acid,  and  of  the  solution  of  pepsin,  separately 
employed,  and  the  powerful  effect  of  the  two  together,  may  be  thus 
strikingly  illustrated.  Three  fluids  are  to  be  prepared,  one,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  18  drops  to  the  ounce;  a 
second,  of  the  above  described  solution  of  pepsin,  exactly  neutralized 
by  carbonate  of  soda;  and  a  third,  of  the  same  solution,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  proper  proportions.  In  equal  quantities  of 
these  fluids  contained  in  glass  jars  of  the  same  size,  are  suspended  the 
legs  of  fowls,  or  the  fore-limbs  of  rabbits,  either  cooked  or  uncooked, 
one  in  each  jar;  the  jars  are  then  placed  in  a  water-bath,  and  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  ranging  between  96°  and  102°,  for  24  hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  limb  suspended  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
and  water,  is  found  to  be  slightly  swollen,  pale  and  semi-transparent, 
whilst  the  solution,  itself  of  a  yellowish-tint,  is  quite  clear,  and  free 
from  deposit.  The  limb  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  neutralized 
solution  of  pepsin,  which  is  itself  slightly  turbid,  appears  sodden,  but 
its  surface  is  nowhere  dissolved ;  the  fluid  itself  is  darker,  but  not  more 
turbid.  In  the  acid  solution  of  pepsin,  however,  all  the  soft  parts  of 
the  digested  limb  are,  as  it  were^  eaten  away  ^nd pulpifiedy  or  dissolved ; 
the  tendons  disappear  first,  then  the  muscles,  next  the  ligaments,  and 
lastly,  even  the  bones  and  cartilages  are  more  or  less  attacked,  the 
slight  residual  mass  contrasting  strongly  with  the  undissolved  and 
swollen  limbs  in  the  other  two  solutions;  moreover  the  fluid  itself  has 
a  brownish  color,  and  presents  a  soft  flocculent  or  pulpy  grumous  sedi- 
ment, several  inches  deep,  which,  on  the  slightest  agitation,  mixes 
easily  with  the  fluid  above,  and  resembles  the  digested  contents  of  the 
stomach,  after  taking  animal  food. 

Phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  even  nitric  acid  may  be  employed  in  the 
artificial  digestive  fluid,  but  they  are  not  so  suitable  as  hydrochloric. 
Very  strong  acids,  metallic  salts,  caustic  alkalies,  alum,  tannin,  and 
strong  alcohol,  destroy  its  digestive  properties,  and  so  does  a  tempera* 
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ture  of  120°  A  strongly  acid  artificial  gastric  juice  is  better  suited 
for  the  digestion  of  some  substances,  such  as  coagulated  albumen,  the 
solid  syntonin  of  cooked  muscle,  and  legumin;  whilst  fibrin  is  more 
quickly  dissolved  in  a  feebly  acid  juice,  even  1  drop  to  1  oz.  of  fluid. 
(Brucke.)  The  strongly  acid  natural  gastric  juice  of  the  Camivora 
acts  most  quickly  on  the  firmer  animal  albumen,  but  the  less  acid  se- 
cretion of  the.  Herbivora,  most  quickly  on  the  softer  vegetable  gluten. 
The  human  gastric  juice  has  a  feebler  power  even  than  that  of  the 
herbivora;  its  acidity  declares  itself  immediately  on  the  introduction 
of  food  into  the  stomach,  and  increases,  for  a  time,  as  digestion  goes 
on,  when  the  less  digestible  food  requires  to  be  attacked;  when  the 
stomach  is  empty,  the  acidity  quite  disappears. 

The  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  dissolve  animal  substances  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  softening  or  digestion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  by 
its  own  secretion,  after  death,  often  noticed  both  in  men  and  animals 
dying  whilst  digestion  is  going  on:  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may 
be  thus  perforated;  in  the  human  body,  the  effects  may  simulate  the 
action  of  a  corrosive  poison. 

The  immunity  of  the  living  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  its  power 
of  resisting  the  solvent  action  of  its  own  secretion,  has  been  variously 
explained.  According  to  one  view,  the  epithelium  and  mucus  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  protection;  for  when  the  former  is  detached,  the  sub- 
jacent tissue  is  said  to  be  attacked,  in  the  living  stomach,  as  well  as 
after  death.  The  "vitality  *'  of  the  mucous  membrane  (the  sum  of  its 
vital  actions),  has  been  supposed  to  enable  it  to  resist  solution;  and 
this  resistance  necessarily  ceases  on  the  death  of  the  part.  A  more 
recent  view,  founded  on  many  experiments,  attributes  the  non-solution 
of  the  living  mucous  membrane,  to  the  protecting  influence  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries,  which  is  supposed  to  maintain,  so  long  Jis  the  circu- 
lation continues,  the  alkalinity  of  the  tissues,  a  chemical  condition 
incompatible,  as  we  have  seen,  with  peptic  digestion.  (Pavy.) 

The  digestive  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  living  stomach  was  shown 
long  ago  by  Spallanzani,  Stevens,  Tiedemann,  Gmelin,  and  others, 
who  induced  dogs  to  swallow  pieces  of  sponge  fastened  to  strings,  and 
afterwards  withdrawing  them,  obtained  a  quantity  of  fresh  gastric 
iuice,  which  slowly  dissolved  food  kept  in  it  at  a  temperature  of  100®. 
But  the  most  direct  evidence  of  the  solvent  power  of  gastric  juice,  is 
that  obtained  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  who  employed  the  fluid  collected  from 
the  stomach  of  the  Canadian  voyageur,  Alexis  St.  Martin.  With  that 
fluid,  the  process  of  solution  was  very  rapid.  Three  drachms  of  boiled 
beef  placed  in  an  ounce  of  fluid,  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  100°, 
began  to  digest  in  40  minutes;  in  60  minutes  a  pulpy  deposit  began  to 
form;  in  2  hours,  the  areolar  tissue  was  digested,  leaving  the  muscular 
fibres  disconnected  or  loosened;  in  6  hours,  these  were  nearly  all  di- 
gested; and  in  10  hours,  the  meat  was  completely  dissolved;  the  gastric 
juice,  from  being  transparent,  was  now  the  color  of  whey,  and  contained 
a  meat-colored  sediment.  Digestion  was  still  more  rapidly  accom- 
plished, when  a  similar  piece  of  beef,  attached  to  a  thread,  was  placed 
in  Alexis  St.  Martin's  stomach;  for,  although  at  the  end  of  one  hour, 
its  condition  appeared  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  piece  of  beef  di- 
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gested  in  the  gastric  fluid  out  of  the  body,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
hours,  it  was  completely  dissolved. 

From  these  and  other  experiments,  it  is  evident,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rapidity  of  the  two  processes,  artificial  and  natural  di- 
gestion are  identical  in  character.  The  rapidity  of  natural,  as  com- 
pared with  artificial  digestion,  may  probably  be  explained,  partly  by 
the  more  powerful  action  of  a  continuously  fresh  supply  of  gastric 
juice,  and  partly  by  the  constant  removal  of  the  outer  pulpified  layer 
of  the  nutrient  mass,  by  the  incessant  pressure  and  motion  of  this  mass 
bv  means  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach.  Artificial  digestion 
IS  much  accelerated  by  occasional  agitation. 

The  mere  quantity  of  fluid  employed  in  natural  digestion  must  also 
be  very  important.  It  has  been  shown,  from  experiments  on  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  dog,  that  20  oz.  of  fluid  are  needed  for  the  digestion  of  1 
oz.  of  albumen.  The  daily  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  by  a 
man,  140  lbs.  in  weight,  has  been  estimated  at  14  lbs.  or  11  pints 
imperial.  A  pint  of  saliva,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate,  and  2  pints 
of  water  consumed  as  beverage,  would  make  a  total  of  14  pints  of  fluid, 
employed  in  the  gastric  digestion  of  the  daily  solid  food;  beyond  the 
stomach,  2|  pints  of  bile,  1^  pint  of  pancreatic  juice,  and  1  pint  of 
intestinal  juice  are  added.  The  total  quantity  of  fluid  employed  in 
the  digestive  process  in  24  hours,  certainly  exceeds  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body,  which,  taken  at  ^^th  part  of  the  weight  of  the  lat- 
ter, would  be,  for  a  man  weighing  140  lbs.,  less  than  11  lbs.  or  9  pints. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  large  quantities  of  fluid  daily  secreted 
for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  circular  move- 
ment of  the  same  aqueous  particles,  in  successive  acts  of  secretion, 
absorption,  re-secretion,  and  re-absorption.  The  water  which  leaves 
the  blood  to  form  part  of  the  digestive  juices,  re-enters  the  blood  with 
the  absorbed  food,  once  more  leaves  it  in  the  newly  formed  digestive 
juices,  and  is  again  re-absorbed,  until  digestion  is  complete.  This 
continued  irrigation  of  the  food,  combined  with  the  activity  of  the 
freshly  formed  gastric  juice,  must  greatly  contribute  to  the  rapidity  of 
natural  digestion. 

That  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice  is  the  special  agent  in  the  gas- 
tric digestion  of  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  substances,  is  easily  shown. 
By  evaporating  the  natural  gastric  juice,  or  the  artificial  solution  of 
pepsin,  to  a  viscid  consistence,  and  adding  strong  alcohol  to  it,  the 
pepsin  is  precipitated  in  whitish  flocculi,  which  may  then  be  separated 
by  filtration,  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice,  dried  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  preserved  for  months.  The  dried  pepsin  thus 
obtained,  forms  a  firm,  grayish  mass,  or  powder ;  it  is  easily  soluble 
in,  or  miscible  with,  water,  and  1  grain  dissolved  in  so  large  a  quantity 
as  60,000  grains,  L  e,  Q\  pints  of  ascidified  water,  still  possesses  diges- 
tive properties.  Pepsin,  whether  dry  or  dissolved,  as  in  natural  or 
artificial  gastric  juice,  loses  its  digestive  power,  if  it  be  subjected  to  a 
temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  body,  for  example,  a  heat  even 
of  120°.  It  is  likewise  rendered  inactive  by  strong  chemical  reagents. 
It  is  remarkable  that  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it,  and  temporarily 
suspends  its  digestive  properties,  does  not  destroy  them ;  for  on  suflB- 
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cient  dilution  with  water,  it  is  redissolved,  and  again  becomes  actiTe. 
The  energy  of  pepsin,  like  that  of  salivin,  in  converting  starch  into 
sugar,  is  catalytic.  The  action  of  contact  or  pressure,  exhibited  by 
both  these  substances,  differs  from  that  of  the  yeast  ferment  in  the 
alcoholic  fermentations,  in  not  causing  the  evolution  of  any  gas,  and 
in  not  being  continually  reproduced.  It  is  said,  however,  by  some, 
that  the  pepsin  does  not  itself  undergo  waste  in  the  process  of  digestion; 
but  the  power  of  a  given  quantity  is  certainly  limited.  Salivin  and 
pepsin  have  been  regarded  as  albuminoid  bodies  in  a  state  of  change^ 
and  capable  of  inducing  changes  in  other  albuminoids  with  which  they 
are  brought  into  contact.  Putrescent  albuminoid  substances,  as  is 
well  known,  can  propagate  putrescent  changes  to  fresh  albuminoid 
substances,  and  can  also  convert  starch  into  sugar,  or  one  form  of  sugar 
into  another.  But  pepsin  is  not  a  putrescent  body,  nor  is  the  .peptone, 
produced  by  its  action  on  albumen,  putrefied.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  shown  by  experiment,  that  fresh  gastric  juice,  applied  to  putrid 
meat,  first  arrests  putrefaction,  removing  its  signs,  and  then  digests 
the  meat.  Like  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  however,  digestion  is 
retarded  by  low  temperatures,  altogether  arrested  at  a  temperature  of 
34°,  and  is  stopped  by  high  temperatures,  by  the  action  of  absolute 
alcohol,  strong  acids,  alkalies,  and  metallic  salts. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  varies,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  food,  its  state  of  comminution  or  subdivision,  and  its  condition  of 
dryness  or  moisture.  In  order  to  determine  the  time  required  for  the 
solution  of  different  nutritive  substances,  these  have  been  introduced, 
inclosed  in  perforated  tubes  of  metal  or  glass, .into  the  stomachs  of 
animals,  and  then  have  been  withdrawn ;  or,  animals  have  been  fed 
with  such  substances,  and  afterwards  killed  at  certain  intervals.  The 
most  important  observations,  however,  are  those  made  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont in  the  human  subject.  In  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a 
mixed  meal  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  was  nearly  all  dissolved  into 
a  pulp,  within  an  hour;  and  the  stomach  was  completely  emptied  in  2\ 
hours.  A  breakfast,  consisting  of  three  hard  boiled  eggs,  some  pan- 
cakes with  coffee,  being  taken  at  8  o'clock,  the  stomach  was  empty  at 
10.15.  Two  roasted  eggs  and  three  apples,  eaten  at  11  o'clock  on  the 
same  day,  had  disappeared  at  12.16.  Roast  pig  and  vegetables,  after- 
wards eaten  at  2  P.M.,  were  half  dissolved  at  3,  and  had  disappeared 
at  4.30.  It  was  further  observed,  that  a  meal,  consisting  of  boiled 
dried  cod-fish,  potatoes,  parsnips,  bread  and  butter,  eaten  at  3  o'clock, 
was  about  half  digested  at  3.30,  the  bread  and  parsnips  having  disap- 
peared, the  fish  being  separated  into  threads,  and  the  potatoes  being 
least  altered  ;  at  4  o'clock,  very  few  pieces  of  the  fibre  of  the  fish  were 
found,  but  some  of  the  potato  was  still  perceptible ;  at  4.30  all  was 
completely  pulpified  ;  and  at  5  o'clock,  the  stomach  was  empty.  Again 
it  was  found  that  rice  and  tripe  were  digested  in  1  hour;  that  eggs, 
salmon,  trout,  apples,  and  venison,  took  \\  hour;  tapioca,  barley,  milk, 
liver,  and  fish,  2  hours;  turkey,  lamb,  potatoes,  pork,  21  hours;  beef, 
mutton  and  poultry,  from  3  to  3J  hours;  and  veal  a  little  longer.      The 
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order  in  which  each  separate  article  of  food  is  mentioned  above,  indicates 
its  relative  digestibility,  at  least  in  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin. 

As  a  rule,  animal  substances  are  more  rapidly  digested  than  vege- 
table substances.  The  rate  of  digestion  of  different  substances  corre- 
sponds with  the  relative  necessity  for  their  being  acted  on  by  the  gas- 
tric juice.  Thus,  those  which  require  the  most  digestion  by  that  fluid, 
necessarily  remain  the  longest,  whilst  those  which  are  merely  liberated, 
but  are  not  dissolved  in  it,  pass  out  sooner;  and  fluids,  with  their  soluble 
ingredients,  disappear  the  most  quickly.  In  cases  of  fistulous  openings 
in  the  dog,  and  in  Man,  it  has  been  found  that  fibrin  is  digested  in 
half  an  hour,  casein  in  1^  hour,  gelatin  in  2  hours,  coagulated  albumen 
in  6  hours,  and  tendons  in  10  hours. 

During  gastric  digestion,  the  muscular  tissue  breaks  up  first  into  its 
fasciculi,  and  then  into  fibres,  the  striae  of  which  gradually  disappear, 
the  sarcolerama,  as  well  as  its  sarcous  contents,  being  dissolved;  frag- 
ments of  the  fibres,  however,  pass  into  the  intestine,  and  there  under- 
go further,  though,  it  may  be,  incomplete,  digestion.  Yellow  elastic 
tissue  appears  to  resist  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice;  tendinous  fibres 
dissolve  slowly ;  white  areolar  fibres  are  totally  dissolved.  The  cor- 
puscles of  cartilage  are  not  digested,  but  the  intercellular  substance 
undergoes  solution.  The  areolar  fibres  of  adipose  tissue  disappear, 
and  frequently  also  the  walls  of  the  fat-cells;  but  their  fatty  contents 
are  commonly  said  to  resist  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice;  fat,  how- 
ever, may  begin  to  be  broken  up  into  the  fatty  acids.  (Marcet.)  Of 
vegetable  tissues,  the  cellulose  or  lignin  of  the  cell-walls,  including  the 
dotted,  annular,  and  spiral  ducts,  for  the  most  part  resist  the  action 
of  the  gastric  fluid,  which  is  also  inoperative  upon  starch  grains,  though 
it  does  not  interfere  with,  or  totally  arrest  the  action  of  the  swallowed 
saliva,  and  of  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  upon  starch.  Chlorophyll,  the 
green  coloring  matter  of  plants,  appear^  to  resist  digestion ;  but  the 
pectinous  and  albuminoid  contents  of  vegetable  cells,  are  completely 
dissolved. 

Chymification  and  Chyme. 

The  general  product  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  resulting  from  the 
combined  admixture  with  the  food,  and  the  action  upon  it,  of  the  saliva, 
the  mucus  of  the  mouth  and  stomach,  and  the  gastric  juice  itself,  is 
called  the  chyme;  the  process  of  its  formation  is  named  chymification. 
The  chyme  is  a  thick,  pulpy,  grumous  fluid,  containing  the  food  thus 
far  digested,  together  with  partially  digested  and  indigestible  matters ; 
it  has  a  strong  sour  smell  and  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  The  degree 
of  acidity  of  the  chyme  varies,  however,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
acid,  such  as  lactic  or  acetic  acid,  in  the  food,  and  also  according  to 
the  relative  quantities  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice  contained  in  it,  much 
gastric  juice  rendering  it  more  acid,  and  an  excess  of  saliva  less  so. 
The  color  of  the  chyme  depends  on  the  food,  being  whitish  in  an  infant 
fed  on  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  but  of  a  brownish  hue  when  meat  is 
eaten,  or  greenish  after  vegetable  diet ;  sometimes,  also,  it  is  tinged 
with  bile,  which  has  ascended  into  the  stomach.  The  presence  of  saliva, 
mucus,  and  gastric  juice,  is  indicated  by  characteristic  microscopic  nu- 
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cleated  cells.  The  composition  of  chyme,  like  its  color,  also  variet 
-with  the  nature  of  the  food.  With  ordinary  diet,  it  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  saline,  amylaceous,  saccharine,  albuminoid,  gelatinoid,  and 
fatty  matters  of  the  food,  in  different  conditions  of  conversion  or  solu- 
tion. The  starch,  partly  changed  into  dextrin  and  sugar  in  the  mouth, 
continues  to  undergo  transformation  in  the  stomach,  even  more  rapidly, 
because  the  vegetable  cells  are  loosened  or  dissolved,  so  as  to  set  free 
the  starch  grains.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  in  the  stomach 
is  due  to  the  saliva  swallowed  with  it,  for,  in  an  animal,  ligature  of  the 
oesophagus,  which  prevents  the  continued  entrance  of  saliva  into  the 
stomach,  arrests  this  transformation.  A  good  deal  of  starch  always 
passes  from  the  stomach,  undissolved.  The  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid 
substances  are  represented  in  the  chyme  by  album inose  or  the  albumen 
and  gelatin  peptones;  whilst  the  fatty  matters  of  animal  tissues,  per- 
haps to  a  small  extent  decomposed,  are  loosened  from  the  fat-cells,  and 
as  well  as  the  fatty  matter  of  butter  or  cheese,  are  reduced  to  minute 
particles,  intermixed  with  the  rest  of  the  chyme. 

The  characters  of  the  chyme  depend,  however,  not  only  on  solvent 
actions,  but  also  on  the  process  of  absorption^  which  begins  in  the  stom- 
ach as  soon  as  that  organ  contains  fluid  or  dissolved  matters.  Owing 
to  the  escape  of  chyme  into  the  intestine,  the  quantity  actually  in  the 
stomuch,  at  any  one  time,  is  small;  and,  owing  to  absorption,  the 
quantity  which  passes  into  the  duodenum  is  much  less  than  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  swallowed  and  secreted  for  the  purposes  of  gastric  diges- 
tion. Even  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  chyme  are  constantly 
being  removed  by  absorption.  The  soluble  constituents  of  our  solid 
and  fluid  food,  such  as  saline  matter,  sugar,  alcohol,  and  thein,  and 
also  the  soluble  products  of  digestion,  such  as  sugar,  and  the  albumen 
and  gelatin  peptones,  mixed  with  some  salivin  and  pepsin,  are  greedily 
absorbed,  with  the  water  of  the  chyme,  by  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  are  then  conveyed  through  the 
portal  vein,  into  the  liver. 

The  chyme  itself,  therefore,  at  any  one  moment,  does  not  represent 
the  simple  product  of  the  digestion  of  food,  but  the  joint  product  of 
the  double  process  of  digestion  and  absorption.  In  comparison  with 
the  food  taken,  it  necessarily  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  fatty 
matter  than  of  saline,  saccharine,  amylaceous,  albuminoid,  or  gelatin- 
oid substances;  for  the  fatty  substances  have  undergone  little  or  no 
chemical  change,  and  no  absorption  from  the  stomach,  whereas  the 
others  have  been  more  or  less  dissolved,  altered,  and  absorbed. 

The  semifluid  product  is,  moreover,  constantly  being  forced  for- 
wards, drop  by  drop,  through  the  pyloris  into  the  duodenum,  where  it 
undergoes  further  changes,  now  to  be  considered. 

Action  of  the  Bile. 

The  bile  performs  a  most  important  part  in  the  intestinal  digestive 
process;  but  its  action  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  an  albu- 
minoid substance,  like  salivin,  pepsin,  or  pancreatin.  Its  importance 
is  shown  by  its  highly  complex  composition,  and  by  its  containing  sub- 
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stiinces  which,  unlike  the  urea  and  uric  acid  of  the  renal  excretion,  do 
not  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  but  are  formed  in  the  hepatic  cells.  Sec- 
ondly, the  bile,  as  already  stated  (p.  538),  is  much  more  abundantly 
secreted  during  the  process  of  digestion  than  at  any  other  period ; 
and  although  this  may  be  due  to  the  accompanying  activity  of  the 
portal  circulation,  yet  the  general  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the 
animal  economy,  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  secretion  is  most  re- 
quired at  that  particular  time.  Lastly,  the  situation  at  which  the  bile 
is  discharged  into  the  alimentary  canal,  immediately  below  the  stom- 
ach, and  therefore  very  high  up  in  the  intestine,  seems  to  indicate  its 
special  adaptation  to  the  further  digestion  of  some  important  constitu- 
ent of  the  chyme.  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  large 
portion  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  bile  is  removed  from  the  body, 
and  this  fluid  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  regarded  as  an  excrementi- 
tious  fluid,  serving  to  eliminate  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur.  The 
bile  also  serves  certain  supplementary  non-chemical  uses.  Thus,  it 
excites  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  so  probably  causes 
an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  and  intestinal  juice.  It  moreover 
stimulates,  either  directly  or  through  the  nerves,  the  contractile  fibre- 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  villi,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine ;  the  former  action,  probably,  promotes 
absorption  by  the  villi ;  whilst  the  latter  excites  the  intestinal  peri- 
staltic action,  and  so  aids  in  the  onward  movement  of  the  intestinal 
contents.  It  is  well  known  that  a  scanty  supply  of  bile  may  lead  to 
constipation,  whilst  an  excess  of  that  fluid  induces  diarrhoea :  hence, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  a  proper  quantity  helps  to  maintain  the 
healthy  action  of  the  intestines.  The  inspissated  bile  of  the  ox  is 
used  as  an  aperient  medicine. 

As  regards  the  chemical  action  of  the  bile,  experiments,  made  out- 
side the  body,  by  digesting  various  constituents  of  food  in  that  fluid, 
at  a  temperature  of  100°,  show  that  it  has  an  exceedingly  feeble  ac- 
tion in  changing  starch  into  sugar ;  cane  sugar  is  slowly  converted  by 
it  into  lactic  acid;  it  neither  dissolves  albuminoid  substances,  nor 
saponifies  or  dissolves  fat.  Albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  bodies,  al- 
though stained,  are  otherwise  unaltered ;  fatty  matters,  agitated  with 
bile,  form  an  imperfect  opaque  emulsion,  but  after  a  time,  if  left  un- 
disturbed, separate  themselves  entirely  from  that  fluid,  unchanged. 
Bile  is  said  to  arrest  the  actions  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  even  when 
these  have  already  commenced,  upon  starch  and  albuminoid  substances. 
Indeed,  the  bile  and  the  gastric  juice  decompose  each  other,  when 
mixed  out  of  the  body;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  when 
the  gastric  juice  is  already  combined  with  peptone.  In  living  animals, 
in  which  biliary  fistulse  have  been  established,  so  that  the  bile,  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  intestinal  canal,  escapes  at  the  surface  of 
the  body,  amylaceous,  albuminoid,  and  gelatinoid  substances  are  still 
completely  digested.  With  regard  to  fatty  matters,  however,  the 
bile  appears  in  some  way  to  assist  in,  or  to  determine,  their  absorption. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  bile  is  a  saponaceous  compound,  and 
that  it  dissolves  fatty  matters  directly,  like  an  ordinary  soap;  but 
soaps  contain  more  or  less  free  alkali,  which  assists  in  dissolving  ad* 
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ditional  fat,  whilst  the  alkaline  reaction  of  bile,  even  Mrhen  present, 
depends  probably  on  phosphate  of  soda.  Experiment  shows,  however, 
that  the  bile  is  highly  important  for  the  proper  digestion  of  fatty  mat- 
ters. In  animals  with  biliary  fistulae,  the  chyle  collected  from  the 
lacteals,  or  absorbents  of  the  intestines,  contains  but  a  small  quantity 
of  fat:  half,  or  even  more,  of  the  fat  taken  with  their  food,  passes 
unchanged  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  bodies  of  such  animals  are  very  lean.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Blondlot  and  others,  animals  thus  treated  may  live  even  as 
long  as  five  years.  Again,  after  ligature  of  the  biliary  duct  in  an 
animal,  which  prevents  the  descent  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  the  fluid 
in  the  lacteals  is  clear  and  deficient  in  fat,  instead  of  presenting  its 
characteristic  milky-white  color,  and  fatty  molecular  contents.  In 
what  mode  the  bile  contributes  to  the  absorption  of  fat,  is  not  yet 
known.  It  certainly  does  not  appear  to  act  chemically,  by  decom- 
posing or  dissolving  neutral  fats;  nor  does  it  make,  with  oily  matters, 
a  permanent  emulsion.  It  probably  co-operates  with  the  pancreatic 
juice.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  fatty  matters  permeate  moist  ani- 
mal membranes  more  readily  than  usual,  if  they  be  first  wetted  with 
bile,  or  with  an  alkaline  solution.  Since  provision  is  made  in  the 
saliva  and  gastric  juice,  for  the  complete  digestion  of  amyloid,  gelati- 
noid,  and  albuminoid  substances,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  in 
describing  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  of  fatty  matters  also, 
the  bile  may  be  supposed  to  possess  no  exclusive  digestive  power,  but 
rather  to  be  superadded,  in  order  to  complete  some  particular  part  of 
the  digestive  process. 

As  the  contents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  like  those  of 
the  stomach,  are  strongly  acid,  whilst  those  of  the  small  intestine 
generally,  become  gradually  alkaline  in  their  descent,  it  was  formerly 
thought  the  bile,  then  regarded  as  a  very  alkaline  fluid,  was  concerned 
in  neutralizing  the  acid  of  the  chyme ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the 
bile  is  but  feebly  alkaline,  or  sometimes  even  neutral,  and  the  alka- 
linity gradually  acquired  by  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  is 
attributed  partly  to  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  and  partly  to 
the  evolution  of  ammonia,  from  slow  decomposition. 

The  bile  not  only  imparts  a  bright  yellow  color  to  the  chyme  in  the 
duodenum,  but  it  further  appears  to  exercise  an  anti-putrescent  action, 
thus  preventing,  or  retarding,  a  fetid  decomposition  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestine;  for,  in  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
these  frequently  become  decomposed,  causing  flatulence  and  diarrhoea. 
In  experiments  made  with  bile,  out  of  the  body,  it  is  found  that  various 
fermenting  processes  are  arrested  by  that  fluid. 

The  coloring  matter,  with  the  cholesterin,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
the  other  constituents  of  the  bile,  are  found,  more  or  less  altered,  in 
the  residue  of  digestion ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  charac- 
teristic, conjugated  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids,  is  absorbed  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  These  acids,  when  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  or  other  acids,  are  decomposed  into  cholalic  acid,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  glycocoll  and  taurin,  on  the  other.  The  cholalic  acid  is 
then  changed  into  choloidinic  acid,  and  this  again  into  a  resinoid  sub- 
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stance,  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  called  dysli/sin.  These 
decompositions,  due,  anatomically,  to  loss  of  certain  atoms  of  water, 
are  shown  below : 

Cholalic  acid, C.JItoOi 

Choloidinic  acid,  and  1  water, ....    C^iHt^O^  +  HP 
Dyslysin,  and  2  water, C^4H360i  -f  Il^Og 

Similar  decompositions  appear  to  occur  in  the  living  body ;  for,  in 
the  small  intestine,  the  acids  of  the  bile  are  set  free  from  their  soda 
salts,  by  the  hydrochloric  and  other  acids  in  the  chyme.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ileum,  they  are  already  half  decomposed,  and  par- 
tially absorbed;  at  the  end  of  the  ileum,  they  are  wholly  decomposed ; 
whilst,  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  only  dyslysin  is  present. 

[Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick,  in  his  recent  volume  on  Morbid  States  of  the 
Stomach  and  Duodenum,  says,  that  whatever  effects  the  secretion  of 
the  pancreas  may  have  upon  fat,  '*it  is  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the 
chief  agent  in  fitting  it  for  absorption."  This  view  is  based  upon  the 
experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  who  tied  the  pancreatic  duct  in 
animals  afterwards  fed  with  food  containing  fat,  and  found,  some  hours 
after  the  animals  were  killed,  the  lacteals  distended  with  white  chyle, 
exactly  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  digestion.  Dr.  Fenwick  further 
states,  "there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bile  is  the  chief  agent  in  the 
digestion  of  fat."  The  fact  that  when  fat  is  digested  with  bile  at  100°, 
even  for  many  hours,  only  a  small  quantity  is  dissolved,  is  not  consid> 
ered  by  him  a  valid  objection,  for  the  experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
upon  living  animals  give  a  different  result.  They  fed  a  healthy  dog 
with  a  carefully  ascertained  amount  of  fat.  By  examination  of  its 
faeces,  it  was  found  to  have  absorbed  11.1  grammes  for  ench  kilo- 
gramme of  its  weight.  Another  dog,  in  which  a  biliary  fistula  had 
been  established,  was  similarly  fed,  the  animal  was  allowed  to  lick 
some  of  the  bile  from  the  wound,  and  it  was  proved  that  but  2.24 
grammes  of  fat  had  been  absorbed  for  each  kilogramme  of  weight.  In 
a  third,  in  which  all  access  of  bile  to  the  intestine  had  been  cut  off, 
only  1.56  gramme  was  absorbed.  Dr.  Fenwick  considers  it  evident, 
from  these  facts,  that  the  bile  is  the  main  agent  by  which  the  absorp- 
tion of  fatty  matters  is  promoted. 

Further  evidence  is  also  afforded,  according  to  the  same  author,  by 
the  condition  of  dogs  in  which  biliary  fistul»  have  been  produced. 
They  are  found,  invariably,  to  lose  weight  rapidly,  and  the  appetite 
becomes  voracious ;  nature,  by  demanding  an  excessive  supply  of  nu- 
triment attempting  to  compensate  for  the  waste  of  food  caused  by  the 
diminution  of  fat. 

Wistinghausen's  recent  experiments  are  also  quoted  with  the  same 
view.  This  experimenter  has  shown  that  oil  will  rise  many  times  higher 
in  a  capillary  tube  wet  with  a  solution  of  glycocholate  and  taurocholate 
of  soda  than  in  a  similar  tube  moistened  with  water;  also  that  it  passes 
through  animal  membranes  more  rapidly  when  moistened  with  bile, 
than  with  water.  F.  G.  S.] 
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Action  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice, 

The  pancreatic  juice^  or  so-called  abdominal  saliva,  possesses,  like 
that  fluid,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  converting  starch  into 
dextrin  and  grape  sugar.  The  fresh  juice  is  capable  of  so  converting 
more  than  four  times  its  weight  of  starch  ;  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
macerated  in  water,  also  exhibits  this  power.  Hence,  probably,  it  aids 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  starch  which  has  escaped  the  action  of 
the  saliva.  This,  however,  is  a  secondary  use  of  the  pancreatic  fluid; 
for  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  the  intestinal  juice, 
also  subserve  this  purpose ;  moreover,  the  pancreas  is  as  large  in  car- 
nivorous mammalia,  the  natural  food  of  which  contains  no  starchj 
matter,  as  it  is  in  the  herbivorous  species. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  gelatinoid  substances  has  not 
been  specially  studied ;  but  opinions  differ  as  to  its  power  over  albu- 
minoid bodies.  It  is  by  most  authorities  maintained  that  it  does  not 
digest  these  substances,  because  it  does  not  dissolve  them  in  experi- 
ments out  of  the  body.  When  the  pancreatic  juice,  or  the  infusion  of 
the  gland-substance  employed,  has  undergone  a  kind  of  putrefaction, 
such  solution  may  occur ;  but  this  is  a  condition  not  present  in  the 
living  body.  Moreover,  any  albuminoid  substances  macerated  in 
water,  will  putrefy  and  slowly  dissolve,  and  such  putrefied  soluble 
matter  rapidly  sets  up  similar  changes  in  fresh  albuminoid  substances. 
Corvisart  and  Meissner  believe,  however,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is 
able  to  peptonize  albuminoid  substances,  but  that  it  only  possesses  this 
property  when  they  have  been  previously  mixed  with  gastric  juice  and 
bile,  or  when  they  are  slightly  acidified ;  or,  as  Bernard  supposes,  only 
after  a  certain  quantity  of  the  digested  food  has  already  passed  into 
the  circulation,  so  as  to  supply  the  blood  with  materials  suitable  for 
the  secretion  of  some  special  product,  needed  for  a  very  powerful  pan- 
creatic juice. 

Extirpation  of  the  pancreas  affords  no  certain  information  concern- 
ing the  use  of  its  secretion.  According  to  some,  the  removal  of  the 
gland  is  followed  by  the  absence  of  white  chyle  in  the  lacteals,  and 
the  presence  of  undigested  fat  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine ; 
at  the  same  time,  emaciation  occurs.  According  to  others,  when  this 
gland  is  extirpated,  neither  a  total  arrest  of  nutrition,  nor  death  by 
starvation,  necessarily  follow,  every  constituent  of  the  food  still  under- 
going more  or  less  perfect  digestion,  the  office  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
being  fulfilled  by  other  secretions.  Complete  degeneration  of  the 
pancreas  in  Man,  the  liver  and  other  organs  remaining  healthy,  does 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  digestive  process ;  but,  in  certain 
diseases  of  this  gland,  fatty  matter  has  been  observed  to  pass  undi- 
gested through  the  alimentary  canal.  The  use  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  subsidiary,  or  complementary,  to  the  other  di- 
gestive fluids ;  for  it  aids  the  saliva  in  the  converson  of  starch  into 
sugar.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  able,  with  the  gastric  juice,  to  dissolve 
albuminoid  matters,  and  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  its  chief  ofiBce  is 
to  digest  fatty  matters,  it  must  co-operate,  in  some  manner,  with  the 
bile. 
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The  effects  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  fatty  matters  have  been 
shown  by  experiments  out  of  the  body,  and  by  observations  on  living 
animals.  If  either  the  fluid  obtained  fresh  from  pancreatic  fistulse 
in  animals,  or  a  watery  infusion  of  the  substance  of  the  gland  just 
taken  from  an  animal  killed  during  the  digestive  process,  be  agitated 
with  a  neutral  fat,  and  the  mixture  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
100°,  the  fatty  substance  is  most  perfectly  emulsified,  the  action  being 
much  more  complete  and  durable  than  if  saliva,  bile,  intestinal  juice, 
or  any  other  animal  fluid,  had  been  employed.  The  emulsion  lasts  as 
long  as  eighteen  hours,  after  which  the  fat  separates.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  a  portion  of  the  olein^  margarin,  and  stearin,  is  now  de- 
composed, having  been  rapidly  separated  into  the  corresponding  fatty 
acids  and  glycerin.  These  effects  are  most  marked  when  the  pancre- 
atic juice  is  collected  a  short  time  after  digestion  has  begun,  all  the 
characters  of  the  secretion  being  then  most  evident. 

This  remarkable  decomposition  is  usually  attributed  to  the  pancre- 
atin,  combined  with  the  operation  of  the  free  alkali  of  the  fluid,  just 
as  pepsin  with  an  acid,  effects  the  transformation  of  albuminoid  sub- 
stances. The  pancreatic  juice  no  longer  possesses  this  power  of  de- 
composing neutral  fats  into  their  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ordinary  acids,  which  destroy  its  alkalinity  ;  hence  it  has  been 
urged,  that  the  acidity  of  the  chyme  must  prevent  this  peculiar  de- 
composition. But  the  pancreatic  fluid  and  the  intestinal  juice  are 
strongly  alkaline,  and  moreover,  the  bile  may  here  interpose,  and,  by 
means  of  the  soda  present  in  combination  with  its  conjugated  acids, 
may  neutralize  the  acids  of  the  chyme,  and  so  permit  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  neutral  fats  of  the  food  by  pancreatic  juice ;  for  this  pro- 
cess may  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  acids  of  the  bile,  which  are 
themselves  fatty.  That  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is,  in  some 
important  way,  aided  by  the  bile,  and  conversely,  that  the  action  of 
the  bile  is  seconded  by  that  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  highly  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  discharged  into  the  intestinal  canal  so  near 
together,  generally,  indeed,  at  a  common  orifice. 

It  happens,  however,  that  in  the  rabbit,  the  chief  pancreatic  duct 
enters  the  small  intestine  rather  more  than  twelve  inches  below  the 
bile  duct,  which  opens  as  usual  a  little  below  the  pylorus ;  another 
smaller  duct  also  exists,  but  it  is  almost  impermeable.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  taken  advantage  of,  in  physiological  experiments  on 
the  use  of  the  pancreatic  fluid.  The  most  interesting  and  important 
of  these,  is  one  originally  performed  by  Bernard,  and  since  repeated 
by  others.  A  rabbit  is  crammed  with  fat,  or  its  stomach  is  injected 
with  oily  matter,  and  it  is  afterwards  killed,  whilst  digestion  is  going 
on ;  it  is  then  found  that  the  fatty  matters  in  the  intestine,  above  the 
entrance  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  though  mixed  with  the  bile,  are  yet 
unchanged ;  whilst  below  that  point  they  begin  to  be  emulsified;  more- 
over, the  lacteals,  or  absorbent  vessels  of  the  intestine,  above  the  point 
of  entrance  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  although  bile  is  there  mixed  with 
the  food,  are  filled  only  with  a  clear  transparent  fluid,  and,  indeed, 
are  mostly  invisible ;  whilst,  at  a  point  immediately  below  the  entrance 
of  the  pancreatic  duct,  those  vessels  are  charged  with  their  character- 
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istic  milk-\¥hite  fluid,  containing  fatty  particles.  To  this  apparently 
precise  and  unexceptionable  experiment,  it  has  been  objected,  by  those 
who  dispute  the  influence  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the  digestion  of 
fatty  matters,  that  the  difference  in  the  contents  of  the  lacteals,  abo?e 
and  below  the  entrance  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  depends  upon  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  before  the  animal  is  killed  after  being  fed  with  fat 
When  this  is  done  within  two  hours,  it  is  said  that  the  lacteals  giv^en 
off  above  the  pancreatic  duct  are  found  filled  with  white  chyle ;  bat 
if  the  animal  be  killed  from  four  to  six  hours  after,  the  lacteals  below 
the  pancreatic  duct  are  alone  filled.  These  results  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  experience  of  most  observers,  who  fully  confirm  those 
obtained  by  Bernard.  It  is  further  stated  by  that  experimenter,  that 
ligature  of  the  pancreatic  duct  arrests  the  emulsification  and  absorp- 
tion of  fat ;  but  this,  again,  is  disputed  by  others.  The  opposite  con- 
ditions observed  by  them,  are  explained  by  Bernard,  on  the  supposi- 
tion, either  that  the  smaller  pancreatic  duct  escaped  ligature,  or  that 
certain  minute  glands  of  the  duodenum  in  part  supplied  the  place  of 
the  pancreas.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  if  the  small  intestine  be 
tied,  in  cats  and  puppies,  below  the  entrance  of  the  pancreatic  duct, 
and  oil,  mixed  with  milk,  be  injected  into  the  bowel  below  the  ligature, 
the  lacteals,  after  a  time,  become  filled  with  white  chyle  (Frerichs).  It 
is  also  said,  that  after  the  formation  of  a  pancreatic  fistula  in  a  cow, 
chyle  collected  from  a  fistula,  subsequently  made  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
contains  almost  as  much  fat  as  that  of  other  cows  in  which  no  pancre- 
atic fistula  has  been  established  (Colin  and  Lasaigne).  Furthermore 
it  is  objected,  that  no  large  amount  of  saponified  fat  is  found  either 
in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  or  in  the  chyle  itself,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, if  the  pancreatic  juice  decomposed  the  neutral  fats,  and  so 
rendered  them  absorbable  (Bidder  and  Schmidt). 

To  conclude:  first,  the  pancreatic  juice  exercises  a  positive  power 
of  converting  starch  into  sugar,  and  so  may  aid  in  digestion.  Secondly, 
its  digestive  power  over  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  bodies,  when  it  is 
fresh,  is  very  slight,  but  more  marked  when  it  is  acidified,  or  when  it 
co-operates  with  the  gastric  juice.  Thirdly,  it  possesses  a  remarkable 
power  of  emulsifying  fat,  and  rendering  it  absorbable,  more  marked 
even  than  that  of  the  bile.  Lastly,  whilst,  out  of  the  body,  it  not  only 
emulsifies,  but  also  decomposes  the  neutral  fats  into  their  fatty  acids 
and  glycerin.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  decomposition  actually  takes 
place  within  the  body. 

A  case  has  been  recorded,  in  which  a  calf's  pancreas,  taken  inter- 
nally, aided  the  assimilation  of  fat ;  and,  quite  recently,  preparations 
of  pancreatin  made  from  animals,  like  those  of  pepsin  long  employed, 
have  been  administered  medicinally. 

Action  of  the  Intestinal  Juices. 

Owing  to  the  mixture  of  secretions  in  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  digestive  properties  of  the  intestinal  juices. 
Portions  of  food,  inclosed  in  perforated  tubes,  have  been  introduced 
through  artificial  openings,  into  the  small  intestine,   the  duodenum 
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being  first  tied,  in  order  to  prevent  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile,  and 
pancreatic  juice,  from  passing  down.  Other  experiments  have  been 
made,  by  isolating  portions  of  the  small  intestine  and  its  contents,  by 
including  them  between  two  ligatures.  Various  kinds  of  food  have 
also  been  subjected  to  artificial  digestion,  outside  the  body,  at  a  proper 
temperature,  in  the  juices  of  the  small  or  large  intestine,  or  with  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  macerated  in  water.  From  such  experi- 
ments, several  conclusions  are  obvious.  The  strongly  alkaline  intes- 
tinal juice  certainly  converts  starch  into  sugar,  many  believing  that 
this  change  is  chiefly  accomplished  in  the  small  intestine ;  sugar  itself 
here  also  passes  into  lactic  and  butyric  acids ;  it  acts  still  more  power- 
fully in  the  solution  of  albuminoid  substances.  Lastly,  it  is  also  more 
or  less  capable  of  forming  an  emulsion  with  fat,  and  so  of  aiding  the 
pancreatic  juice,  or  even  of  supplying  its  place.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  intestinal  juice  operates  as  an  auxiliary  digestive  agent 
upon  the  three  principal  constituents  of  our  food.  Its  effects  do  not 
appear  to  be  interfered  with  by  those  of  the  other  digestive  fluids. 
The  action  of  the  secretion  of  Brunner's  glands,  and  that  of  the  intes- 
tinal juice,  separately,  are  quite  unknown. 

Changes  of  the  Food  in  the  Small  and  Large  Intestine. 

Contents  of  those  Intestines. 

In  considering  the  changes  in  the  food,  which  occur  in  any  given 
part  of  the  intestine,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  fluids  poured 
into  the  alimentary  canal  higher  up,  are  still  present,  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  in  the  intestinal  contents  lower  down,  and  doubtless  ex- 
ercise some  digestive  influence.  Thus,  gastric  juice,  and  even  saliva, 
must  be  present  in  the  upper  part  of  the,  duodenum,  and  more  or  less 
pancreatic  juice  and  bile  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  venous  pulpy  chyme,  poured  from  the  stomach  into  the  small  in- 
testine, is  acid,  and  brownish  or  variously  colored  ;  but  on  its  admix- 
ture with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  it  assumes  a  bright  and  yellow- 
ish color,  and  becomes  much  more  opaque,  owing  to  the  addition  of 
the  biliary  coloring  substances,  the  decomposition  of  the  acids  by  the 
bile,  and  the  gradual  emulsification  of  the  fatty  substances  by  the 
pancreatic  juice.  The  contents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine are  still  acid,  partly  from  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and  partly 
from  the  acids  of  the  bile,  which  are  set  free  by  the  former ;  but  their 
acidity  is  gradually  diminished,  not  only  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic 
juice,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  by  the  even  more  powerfully  alkaline  in- 
testinal juice.  The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  probably 
soon  neutralized,  and  is  then  absorbed  into  the  blood  as  chloride  of  so- 
dium or  common  salt.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  the  reaction  of 
the  residual  intestinal  contents  is  generally  stated  to  be  alkaline ;  but 
near  that  point,  in  a  case  of  accidental  fistula  in  the  human  subject, 
it  has  been  found  acid,  notwithstanding  the  alkaline  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  contents  of  the  caecum  are  said  to  be 
acid ;  but  those  of  the  large  intestine  generally,  to  be  alkaline.  Much, 
however,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  food ;  for,  from  the  formatioD 
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of  the  acetic  or  lactic  acid,  during  the  use  of  an  excess  of  vegetable 
diet,  the  contents  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal  may  be  acid.  In  car- 
nivora,  the  contents  of  the  caecum,  from  the  presence  of  ammonia,  ex- 
hibit an  alkaline  reaction,  whilst  in  the  herbivora,  they  are  alwajs 
acid,  from  the  presence  of  lactic  acid. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  is 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  food   taken.     It  must  also    vary  at 
different  parts  of  the  canal,  according  to  the  composition  and  quantity 
of  the  secretions  mixed  with  it,  and  according  to  the  relative  quantity 
and  nature  of  the   substances  which    have    been    absorbed    from   it. 
ThuH,  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  consist  of  the 
arid  chyme,  with  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  i,  e.,  of  a  mixture  of  the 
food  taken,  whether  this  be  bread,  milk,  meat,  or  eggs,  together  with 
naliva,  gaHtric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  mucus,  minus  a  certain 
amount  of  the  water  and  dissolved  substances,  which  have   already 
b^r^fi  absorbed.     These  substances,  which  are  almost  exclusively  ab- 
)iorbed  by  the  bloodvessels,  consist  of  saline  matters,  unaltered  starch, 
nu\ifiv^  whether  pre-existing  in  the  food,  or  produced  by  conversion  of 
March,  dissolved  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  substances,  in  the  shape  of 
albuffiinoHc  and  gelatin-peptone,  salivin,  pepsin,  creatin  and   other  ex- 
trartive   matters,  and  lastly,  traces  of  alcoholic,  ethereal,   acid,  and 
variouH  sapid,  substances.     The  sugar  found  here^  is  said,  by  some,  to 
\fP  |(rap<*  sugar,  the  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugar  being 
v)iu\\y  accomplished,  in   this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,    by   the 
tiift'wy  of  the  intestinal  juice.     No  fatty  matter  is  yet  absorbed,  but 
it  «11  rrmains  in  the  contents  of  the   upper  part  of  the  duodenum. 
Kvi'fi  iifU'S  the  admixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  all  the  sub- 
nUturt'H  jUMt  enumerated  still  continue  to  undergo  solution  and  ab- 
nhndinu^   and   the  fatty  matters,   also  now   emulsified  and  rendered 
wfifcorbjibh*,  are  gradually  taken  up,  together  with  some  of  the  fatty 
fH'idn  of  thij  bile.       The  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  thus  pro- 
i/M'«niv<'ly  robbed  of  all  their  dissolved  or  emulsified   nutrient    sub- 
nh«h<'<'«,  in  which  they  become  by  degrees  poorer.       Finally,  passing 
ififo  fhr  Iiirgi5  intestine,  they  acquire    a  greater  consistence   and   a 

*lail<<*r  hiiM, 

Th«<  rnuti'Utn  of  the  large  intestine  have  been  supposed  to  undergo 
Hh  \ih\it'ri't*i;i  >M'c;ondary  digestion  in  the  caecum;  and  there  are  reasons 
(oi  buliifvih^  that  hucIi  a  process,  due  to  the  action  of  lactic  or  other 
ai:i<U  ihmI  of  till*  inteMtinal  juices,  may,  especially  after  heavy  meals, 
\ni  i.im\\h\u't\  iilong  the  rest  of  the  intestine.  This  may  explain  the 
di(/<»lioii  iiiid  iibnorption  of  the  nutrient  substances  in  enemas,  by 
iiH-iinn  III'  nhirh  lh<?  nyHtem,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  for  a  long  time 
i}H|i|f<irli)(l.  VVhiitlM^r  Mtarch  is  changed,  or  fat  emulsified,  is  uncertain. 
Tint  liniil  irbidim  (lonHiHtM  chiefly  of  the  insoluble  or  undigested  por- 
fiiiMH  of  ihu  food,  hniken  down  into  small  fragments.  In  it  are  found 
|iiirlii:ltJtt  u\  vi'gntabli*  matter,  such  as  unaltered  starch-grains,  woody 
Hbn-,  riiiiiulMb  of  vrgntiible  epidermic  and  other  cells,  with  portions  of 
Mliiiiil  iihd  lumuhir  duets.  Of  animal  substances  there  are  present 
IMHiiohH  nf  yellow  ehiMtic  tiMHue,  cartilage-cells,  unchanged  fat,  epider- 
moid and  epilhtdiul  eells,  unchanged  fragments  of  fibrous  tissue,  such 
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as  portions  of  tendon  or  fascia^  and  muscular  fibres  more  or  less 
altered,  though  having  escaped  complete  digestion  ;  besides  this,  there 
are  certain  earthy  salts,  especially  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate, 
with  the  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  of  lime.  The  neutral  salts  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  such  as  the  citrates,  tartrates,  malates,  and  ben- 
zoates  of  potash  or  8oda,  appear  partially  in  the  contents  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  as  carbonates,  the  rest  having  been  absorbed, 
also,  it  is  said,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonates.  Furthermore,  the 
fecal  mass  contains  coloring  matters  and  other  substances  left  from 
the  almost  completely  changed  or  decomposed  bile,  such  as  cholalic 
and  choloidinic  acids,  traces  of  cholesterm,  and  especially  the  sub- 
stance named  dyslysin,  also  a  crystallizable  substance  containing 
sulphur,  named  exeretine  (Marcet),  traces  of  stearic,  margaric,  and  a 
peculiar  fatty  acid  called  excreteric  (Marcet),  with  some  animal  matter, 
probably  the  residue  of  the  pancreatic  and  the  mucous  secretions, 
especially  of  those  of  the  larger  intestine.  It  appears  certain,  indeed, 
that  the  glandular  apparatus  of  the  intestines  serves  to  excrete,  and 
thus  eliminate  from  the  blood,  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
tissues,  which  would  be  injurious  if  retained  in  it ;  these  must  be 
present  in  the  fecal  substance,  and  may  in  great  part  explain  its  odor. 
The  small  intestine,  with  its  villous  mucous  membrane,  is  adapted  to 
the  function  of  absorption  ;  but  the  non- villous  mucous  coat  of  the 
large  intestine  appears  better  adapted  for  excretory  purposes.  The 
percentage  composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  daily  quantity  of  feculent 
matter  removed  from  the  body,  varies,  according  to  the  food,  from  2 
to  10  oz. ;  the  average  quantity  is  about  6  oz.,  of  which  three-fourths 
are  water.  The  percentage  composition  of  the  ashes,  after  burning,  is 
as  follows  : 

Chloride  of  sodium,  alkaline  sulphates,  and  phosphate  of 

soda  (or  potash), 4 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,         .        .  81.5 

Sulphate  of  lime, 4.5 

Phosphate  of  iron, 2 

Silica, 8 


100. 


The  contents  of  the  stomach  invariably  include  a  certain  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air  (4  nitrogen  to  1  oxygen),  which  has  been  mixed 
with  the  food  and  saliva  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  with  them.  The 
decomposition  of  the  amylaceous  and  saccharine  food  into  lactic  and 
butyric  acid,  may  cause  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen. 
The  oxygen,  and  especially  the  carbonic  acid,  being  more  soluble  in 
water,  would  be  more  easily  absorbed  than  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  ; 
but  the  nitrogen  may  also  pass  into  the  blood.  An  interchange  of  the 
other  gases  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  may  take  place,  by  what 
might  be  termed  intestinal  respiration.  In  the  small  intestine,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  relatively  increase  in  quantity,  the  nitro- 
gen remaining  about  the  same;  whilst  the  oxygen  disappears.  On 
including  a  loop  of  the  small  intestine  of  a  living  animal  between  liga- 
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tares  at  two  different  points,  the  gases  of  the  blood,  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  nitrogen,  have  been  found  to  pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
intestine ;  so  that  these  gases  may  be  both  absorbed  from,  and  ex- 
creted into,  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  large  intestine,  besides  car- 
bonic acid,  as  the  principal  gas,  carburetted  hydrogen  may  appear, 
owing  to  the  slow  decomposition  of  its  contents ;  nitrogen  abounds 
after  a  flesh  diet,  and  hydrogen  after  a  milk  diet;  lastly,  though,  it 
would  seem,  but  seldom,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
albuminoid  substances  containing  sulphur,  or  of  the  taurin  of  the  bile 
so  rich  in  that  element,  or  possibly  from  the  deoxidation  of  sulphates, 
small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  evolved.  These  two 
last-mentioned  gases  may  also  be  absorbed  into  the  blood ;  indeed^  it 
has  been  shown  experimentally,  that  animals  may  be  quickly  poisoned 
by  injecting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  large  intestine. 

The  time  taken  by  different  articles  of  diet  to  descend  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  varies.  Laxative  medicines  may  pass  in  four  hours, 
carbonate  of  iron  in  twelve  hours,  the  coloring  matter  of  spinach  and 
other  vegetables  in  eighteen  hours,  and  grape-pips  and  cherry-stones 
in  from  three  to  four  days.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  useless,  and 
perhaps  imprudent,  to  administer  purgatives  immediately  after  the 
accidental  swallowing  of  buttons,  coins,  or  stones ;  it  is  better  to  ad- 
minister thick  tenacious  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  give  a  dose  of 
castor  oil. 


Summary  of  the  ChemiBtry  of  DigeBtion, 

We  have  seen  that  the  digestible  and  absorbable  parts  of  food  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  carbhydrates,  or  the  amylaceous,  gummy,  and  sac- 
charine substances ;  of  hydrocarbons,  or  fats  and  oils ;  of  nitrogenous 
gelatinoid  and  albuminoid  substances,  and  extractive  matters ;  of  hy- 
drocarbonaceous  alcohol  and  organic  acids  ;  of  saline  substances,  and 
of  water. 

Part  of  the  Btarch  is  converted,  by  the  saliva  in  the  mouth,  into 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  ;  this  change  still  goes  on  in  the  stomach,  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  gastric  juice ;  it  is  completed,  or,  according  to 
some,  chiefly  accomplished,  in  the  interior  of  the  small  intestine,  by 
the  continued  action  of  the  saliva,  and  by  the  superadded  agency  of 
the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices.  Cooked  starch  is  changed  more 
rapidly  than  raw  starch,  the  cells  of  which  sometimes  escape  digestion ; 
the  emptied  envelopes  of  the  starch  grains  commonly  remain  undi- 
gested. Cane  sugar  (Bouchardat),  and  milk  sugar  (Lehmann),  are 
for  the  most  part  converted  into  grape  sugar  in  the  stomach,  more 
particularly  in  the  intestine;  small  quantities  of  cane  sugar  are  said 
to  be  absorbed  without  change  (Bernard).  The  grape  sugar,  thus 
formed  from  starch  and  other  sugars,  or  that  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  food,  is  principally  absorbed  as  such  by  the  bloodvessels ;  but 
it  appears  partially  to  be  changed,  especially  when  abundantly  taken, 
within  the  alimentary  canal,  into  lactic  acid,  and  this  again  into  buty- 
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1  ic  acid,  with  an  accompanying  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 
gen.    Thus : 

[  1  Butyric  acid 
1  Grape  sugar    s=    2  Lactic  acid     =        «|  2  Carbonic  acid 


C«HiaO,        =      2C3H«0,  = 


4  Hydrogen 

C4HhOj 

2  00, 
4H 


The  albuminoid  bodies  begin  to  be  digested  in  the  stomach,  by  the 
gastric  juice ;  whilst  their  solution  is  continued,  and  completed,  in  the 
small  intestine,  by  the  additional  action  of  the  intestinal  juice.  Fluid 
albumen,  and  especially  vegetable  albumen,  and  coagulated  fibrin,  are 
easily  digested ;  coagulated  albumen,  casein,  gluten,  and  legumin, 
more  slowly.  Casein  is  first  precipitated  in  a  flocculent  form,  and  then 
dissolved.  All  albuminoid  substances  are  converted  at  once  into  al- 
buminose  or  albumen-peptone.  Gelatin  and  gelatin-yielding  tissues 
are  converted  into  gelatin-peptone.  These  peptones,  and  also  the 
saliva,  pepsin,  and  pancreatin,  are  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  as  well 
as  from  the  small  intestine,  and  chiefly  by  the  bloodvessels. 

Fats,  whether  pure,  and  merely  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach, 
or  whether  forming  part  of  an  organized  tissue,  and  set  free  by  the 
digestion  of  the  enveloping  areolar  tissue  and  walls  of  the  adipose  cells, 
coalesce  into  small  drops  in  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  duo- 
denum. In  the  small  intestine,  so  long  as  its  contents  remain  acid, 
the  fats  are  merely  emulsified  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  aided  possibly 
by  the  bile ;  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  however, 
where  the  intestinal  contents  become  more  or  less  alkaline,  certain 
quantities  of  the  fat  are  probably  decomposed  into  their  fatty  acids 
and  glycerin,  by  the  further  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  may 
even  be  saponified  by  the  strongly  alkaline  intestinal  juice.  Thus 
emulsified,  decomposed,  or  saponified,  all  but  a  small  residue  of  the 
fatty  matters  are  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  of  the  intestines. 

Alcohol^  in  all  its  forms,  ethers  and  other  soluble  acid  and  sapid 
bodies,  are  absorbed  unchanged,  along  the  whole  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  bloodvessels.  This  ab- 
sorption begins  even  in  the  mouth,  otherwise  these  substances  would 
produce  no  flavor.  The  organic  acids  probably  decomposed  into  car- 
bonates. 

The  extractive  matters,  creatin  and  creatinin,  the  cerebric  acid, 
those  which  are  uncrystallizable,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  cruorin  and 
myochrome,  are  also  probably  absorbed  without  change,  by  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  saline  constituents  of  the  food  are  chiefly  absorbed  without  al- 
teration ;  the  soluble  ones,  from  the  mouth-,  stomach,  and  intestinal 
canal  generally ;  whilst  the  less  soluble  phosphates  of  magnesia  and 
lime,  appear  rather  to  be  dissolved  in  the  large  intestine.  Any  car- 
bonates contained  in  the  food  or  drink,  must  be  decomposed  by  the 
acids  of  the  gastric  juice,  by  the  lactic  acid  of  the  food,  and  by  the 
acids  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  saccharine  matters.     The 
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salts  formed  by  such  organic  acids  with  soda  or  potash,  are  either 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  there  converted  into  carbonates,  or  thcj 
are  thus  changed  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

Water  remains  un decomposed,  and  is  absorbed  freely  during  the 
digestive  process,  constituting  the  natural  menstruum,  in  nrhich  the 
different  soluble  substances  are  dissolved,  and  in  which  the  fatty  mat- 
ters are  suspended. 

Of  substances  the  digestion  of  which  is  doubtful,  may  be  mentioned 
vegetable  mucus,  gums,  pectin,  and  cellulose.  The  three  former, 
though  soft  and  tender  substances,  miscible  but  probably  not  actually 
soluble  in  water,  are  said  by  some,  indeed,  neither  to  be  capable  of 
being  absorbed,  nor  yet  to  be  so  chemically  changed  as  to  become  so. 
The  softer  kinds  of  cellulose,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  growing 
tissues  of  green  vegetables,  in  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  and  in  the  pulp 
of  fruits,  are  supposed  to  be  dissolved  in  small  quantity,  if  not  for 
nutrient  purposes,  yet  in  order  to  set  free  their  starchy,  gummy,  sac- 
charine, and  albuminoid  contents.  Herbivorous  animals,  however, 
certainly  digest  large  quantities  of  cellulose  and  vegetable  pectin,  by 
changing  them  into  sugar.  Chlorophyll,  speaking  generally,  is  indi- 
gestible. Though  putrescent  meat,  such  as  high  game,  may  be  first 
sweetened,  and  then  digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  yet  certain  decom- 
posing substances,  like  poisonous  or  fermenting  sausages,  cannot  be 
corrected  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  but  excite  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea, and,  when  absorbed,  often  prove  fatal. 

Circumstances  which  Modify  Digestion. 

The  rate  of  gastric  digestion  of  certain  articles  of  diet  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  552).  It  partly  depends  on  the  relative  solubility 
of  the  various  proximate  constituents  of  the  food  ;  but  it  may  also  be 
greatly  modified  by  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  quantity,  consist- 
ence, and  peculiar  mixtures  of  the  food,  its  condition  of  subdivision, 
its  absolute  quantity,  the  relative  quantity  of  its  different  constituents, 
the  absence  or  presence  of  stimulating  substances,  the  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  state  of  sleeping  or  waking,  the  condition  of 
the  body  as  regards  health,  habit,  individual  peculiarities,  bodily 
fatigue,  and  even  the  condition  of  the  mind.  Rest  and  exercise  also 
affect  the  digestive  process. 

The  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  the  constituents  of  any  given  kind 
of  food  are  capable  of  being  dissolved,  the  more  easily  such  food  is 
digested,  and  vice  versd.  As  a  rule,  bread,  not  too  new,  nearly  all 
kinds  of  meat,  poultry,  and  white  fish,  eggs,  milk,  jelly,  and  the  gelatin- 
forming  tissues,  and  well-boiled  potatoes,  are  easy  of  digestion ;  whilst 
new  bread  and  potatoes,  fatty  meats,  fat,  tendons,  cartilage,  cheese, 
and  green  vegetables,  are  more  difficult  of  digestion.  Hard-boiled  eggs 
are,  of  course,  more  difficult  to  digest  than  the  fine  coagulum  of  albu- 
men formed  in  a  custard,  or  in  the  gravy  of  meat,  owing  obviously 
to  the  difference  of  consistence  and  degree  of  subdivision  in  the  two 
cases.  Mashed  potatoes  and  finely  grated  cheese,  and  soft  cream-  and 
milk-cheeses,  are  more  easily  and  rapidly  digested  than  plain    boiled 
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potatoes  or  hard  cheese.  Again,  all  vegetable  substances  too  much 
matured,  and  therefore  composed  of  cells  having  harder  cell-walls,  are 
more  difficult  to  digest,  and  hence  require  much  cooking,  and  artificial 
subdivision,  to  burst  and  break  down  the  cells,  and  permit  the  diges- 
tive juices  to  enter  their  interior,  and  act  on  their  contents.  Carrots, 
turnips,  cabbages,  celery,  artichokes,  asparagus,  and  onions,  may  be 
classed  in  this  category.  Even  the  cooking  of  flour,  and  of  all  other 
amylaceous  articles  of  diet,  helps  digestion  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
by  bursting  or  swelling  the  fecula  or  starch  grains.  Large  quantities 
of  adipose  tissue,  intermixed  with  muscular  tissue,  probably  impede 
the  penetration  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  so  render  too  fat  meats,  such 
as  pork,  and  also  oily  fish,  as,  for  example,  salmon,  comparatively  in- 
digestible. It  has  been  found  that  the  flesh  of  animals  living  in  a  wild 
state,  is  more  digestible  than  that  of  the  allied  tame  species,  probably 
owing  to  the  more  fatty  muscular  tissues  of  the  latter.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  fat,  in  the  shape  of  fatty  tissue,  taken  with  other  food,  may 
have  the  same  effect  of  interfering  with  digestion  ;  but  such  fatty  tissue 
is  far  preferable  to  fat  itself,  and  more  easy  of  digestion,  because  it  is 
contained  in  areolar  tissue,  and  is  divided  into  minute  spherules  within 
the  fine  adipose  cells,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  percolates  it  with  com- 
parative facility.  Hence  suet  and  cooked  fat  are  more  digestible  than 
the  melted  fat  derived  from  them,  and  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
gravy.  Pure  solid  fats  having  a  granulated  texture,  especially  cold 
butter,  the  particles  of  which  adhere  together,  as  it  were,  only  by  cer- 
tain points  of  contact,  are  more  easily  digested  than  the  same  fats 
taken  in  a  melted  condition,  such  as  oiled  butter,  in  which  the  oleagi- 
nous particles  have  completely  coalesced.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the 
heating  of  fatty  matters  determines  slight  chemical  changes,  incon- 
sistent with  easy  digestion.  But  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  effect 
of  fat,  is  that  which  occurs  in  certain  processes  of  cooking,  in  which 
it  saturates  heated  or  dried  albuminoid,  gelatinoid,  or  amylaceous  sub- 
stances, and  so  preoccupies  their  interstices,  as  to  render  them  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  penetration  by  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  aqueous, 
as  in  the  case  of  buttered  toast,  or  greasy  hot  dishes  of  any  kind. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  in  roasting  or  baking,  the 
substances  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  fats  themselves,  sometimes 
undergo  peculiar  chemical  changes,  by  which  acrolein,  or  other  pyro- 
genic  compounds  are  perhaps  developed.  These  latter  conditions  are 
met  with  in  the  burnt  parts  of  roasted  joints,  in  over-roasted,  baked, 
or  fried  parts  of  the  skin  of  poultry  or  of  fish,  and  especially  in  greasy 
and  burnt  pie-crust. 

It  would  seem  that  animal  albuminoid  substances,  held  in  solution, 
as  in  soups  and  broths,  are  not  more  easily  digested  than  the  same 
substances  in  a  solid  form ;  for  the  water  requires  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely absorbed,  before  the  nutrient  principles  can  be  converted  into 
peptones.  Hence,  solid  food,  even  in  the  case  of  many  invalids,  is 
more  suitable  than  bulky  fluid  food.  It  is  said  that  dextrin,  introduced 
into  tbe  system,  favors  the  digestion  of  albumen  (Schiff') ;  this  affords 
an  illustration  qf  the  advantage  of  mixed  diets. 

Too  large  a  quantity  of  food,  at  any  one  meal,  also  renders  digestion 
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proportionally  difficult.  When  the  digestive  powers  are  weak,  the  bad 
effect  of  quantity  is  much  more  obvious.  It  is  believed  that  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  especially,  is  regulated,  as  to  quantity,  more 
by  the  demands  of  the  body,  than  by  the  amount  of  food  taken  ;  hence, 
an  excess  of  food  not  only  remains  undigested,  but  acts  as  an  irritant 
to  the  stomach  itself,  lessening  its  further  secreting  power,  and,  if 
passed  on  into  the  duodenum,  causing  more  or  less  disturbance  to  the 
system.  At  the  same  time,  some  solid  substance  is  essential  or  favor- 
able to  digestion  ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  habit  of  certain  nations,  mixing, 
with  their  scanty  food,  some  indigestible  material,  such  as  sawdust  or 
earth,  which  can  only  increase  its  bulk.  After  a  very  heavy  meal  has 
been  digested,  the  stomach  secretes  but  a  very  weak  gastric  juice 
(Schiff). 

The  effects  of  cold  water,  or  ice,  in  repressing  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  so  retarding  the  digestive  process,  have  been  already 
mentioned ;  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
retardation  of  the  capillary  circulation,  afford  an  explanation  of  these 
facts;  taken  in  large  quantities,  with  or  after  food,  ices  and  iced  bev- 
erages must  suspend  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  digestion  is  un- 
doubtedly favored  by  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol,  also  by  salt,  vin- 
egar, lemon-juice,  pickles,  sauces,  and  spices,  these  substances  acting 
as  stimulants  to  the  secreting  processes  necessary  for  digestion,  espe- 
cially to  that  of  the  gastric  juice ;  vinegar,  moreover,  contributes,  by 
its  acidity,  to  swell  and  pulpify  albuminoid  substances.  Lemon-juice 
yields,  in  addition,  potash  salts  to  the  blood.  Wines  and  beers  also 
contain  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  the  red  wines,  especially,  yield 
small  quantities  of  tannin,  and  traces  of  iron. 

Severe  exercise  of  tlie  body,  or  active  employment  of  the  mind,  too 
soon  after  a  meal,  hinders  digestion  ;  even  moderate  exertion  of  the 
body  is  not  desirable  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  rest  being  found 
decidedly  to  favor  digestion  ;  but  persons  of  sedentary  habits  digest 
slowly.  Sleep  is  said  to  retard  this  process,  but  otherwise  does  not 
interfere  with  it.  Mental  emotion  may  arrest  digestion,  perhaps,  by 
putting  a  stop  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Digestion,  as  already 
mentioned,  requires  for  its  due  performance,  the  secretion  of  large 
quantities  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  organs  concerned  in  this  function ; 
hence,  any  acts  which  determine  the  blood  strongly  to  the  brain  or 
muscles,  interfere  with  it. 

Habit  has  an  extraordinary  effect  in  modifying  the  digestive  power 
in  particular  instances  ;  thus,  infants  or  invalids,  who  have  been  habit- 
ually fed  on  fluid  and  easily  digested  food,  are  inconvenienced,  or  in- 
jured, by  the  use  of  hard  food  difficult  of  digestion,  and  can  only  by 
degrees  acquire,  or  regain,  a  stronger  digestive  power.  Those  persons, 
even,  who  are  accustomed  to  take  food  of  a  dry  and  hard  nature,  and 
requiring  strong  digestive  powers,  have  their  digestive  organs  deranged 
by  the  use  of  soft  and  succulent  food,  which  they  can  only  properly 
digest  after  a  kind  of  education.  A  certain  effort  in  the  digestive  act 
is  probably  beneficial,  as  it  is  natural  to  the  system. 

Custom,  and  differences  of  climate,  explain  the  well-known  national 
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peculiarities  of  diet,  and  also  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  a  foreign  dietary, 
unless  modified,  or  gradually  adopted,  is  less  adapted  to  the  digestive 
powers  of  individuals  of  diflferent  nations  and  climates. 

Finally,  the  effects  of  individual  differences,  or,  as  they  are  called, . 
idiosyncra%ies^  are  truly  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions. In  certain  instances,  particular,  ajid  perhaps  not  otherwise 
difficultly  digestible,  substances  invariably  produce  the  most  serious 
pain  and  disorder ;  whilst  substances  ordinarily  indigestible,  may  per- 
haps be  readily  digested.  Thus,  for  example,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  salmon,  will  each  produce,  in  different  persons,  severe  attacks  of 
indigestion,  and  even  give  rise  to  eruptions  on  the  skin.  In  some 
persons,  strawberries  are  known  to  produce  a  similar  effect ;  and  to 
others,  cucumber  is  almost  a  certain  poison. 

Relative  Value  of  Different  Foods. 

The  following  Table,  chiefly  from  Vierordt,  exhibits  the  composition 
of  a  few  of  the  great  variety  of  articles  of  food  consumed  by  Man. 
It  shows  the  total  amount  of  solids,  and  the  proportions  of  organic 
proximate  constituents,  salts,  and  water,  in  each  article  of  diet ;  also 
the  relative  amount  of  its  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents, 
and,  as  regards  the  latter,  the  respective  quantities  of  oleaginous, 
amylaceous,  and  saccharine  matters.  The  relative  value  of  different 
articles  of  diet,  for  plastic  or  tissue-forming  purposes,  for  calorific  or 
respiratory  purposes,  or  for  maintaining  the  proper  saline  constitution 
of  the  blood,  is  thus  shown,  so  far  as  their  chemical  composition  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  this  alone  affords  no  sufficient  indication  for  the  practical 
choice  of  diet  in  individual  cases,  so  much  depending  on  the  physical 
characters  and  mode  of  preparation  of  food,  as  well  as  on  the  age  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual. 

The  total  quantity  of  solids,  shown  in  the  first  column  of  the  fol- 
lowing Table,  reveals  the  highly  nutritive  quality  of  leguminous  and 
cereal  food,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  in  comparison  with  meat ;  hut 
such  general  comparisons  are  inexact,  for  the  proportions  of  non-nitro- 
genous and  nitrogenous  substances,  in  each  kind  of  food,  are  not  taken 
into  account.  As  regards  the  latter,  cheese  is  the  most  nutritious  diet, 
then  the  leguminous  seeds,  next  meat,  and  then,  in  order,  the  yolk  of 
egg,  flour,  the  white  of  egg,  and  bread.  As  regards  fat,  the  order  of 
nutritive  value  is,  butter,  yolk  of  egg,  and  cheese.  Starch  and  sugar 
are  most  abundant  in  wheat,  next  in  the  leguminosa  and  the  inferior 
cereals,  less  so  in  potatoes,  and  least  in  the  succulent  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

Cheese  is  an  extraordinarily  concentrated  diet ;  the  leguminosa  are 
highly  nutritious,  especially  those  grown  in  hot  countries,  but  they 
require  a  thorough  preparation  and  good  cooking ;  the  great  merit  of 
bread  is  its  soft,  porous,  permeable,  and  well-cooked  substance;  the 
advantage  of  meat  consists  in  its  concentrated,  yet  succulent,  tender, 
and  easily  digested  substance,  and  in  its  containing  the  very  elements 
of  the  tissues  and  the  blood,  even  fat,  creatin,  and  the  potash  salts. 
Potatoes  are  a  weak  food,  one  pound  being  only  equal  to  about  six 
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Remarks. 

Also  Myochrome  and  Cruorin,  and  often  Glycogen. 
Strong  broth,  3  per  cent,  of  solids. 

The  Starch  is  Glycogen. 

Cerebric  Acid.     The  white  is  twice  the  weight  of 

[the  yolk. 
Some  volatile  fatty  acids. 

Indian  corn  especially  contains  Cerebric  Aoid. 

Some  of  the  Sugar  is  Inosite. 
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Rye  Bread, 
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Cherries,  .     . 
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ounces  of  bread,  and  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  lentils ;  they  are  not 
mucli  more  nutritious  than  the  succulent  vegetables,  but,  like  these  and 
•fruits,  they  contain,  which  bread  does  not,  potash,  so  essential  to  the 
muscles  ;  hence,  perhaps,  their  utility  in  preventing  and  curing  scurvy. 

A  well-selected  vegetarian  diet  is  quite  equal  to  the  maintenance  of 
life  and  health ;  the  Japanese,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  lazzaroni  of 
Naples,  subsist  chiefly  on  a  vegetable  diet.  The  macaronis  and  ver- 
micellis are  composed  of  gluten,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  starch. 
Indian  corn,  and  also  wheat,  though  not  in  such  quantity,  contain 
cerebric  acid,  a  remarkable  nitrogenous  compound,  found  in  the  nervous 
substance,  of  very  high  atomic  constitution.  Broth  is  a  very  weak 
nutriment,  even  when  some  strong  farinaceous  element  is  added  to 
it ;  so  is  beef-tea,  if  properly  prepared.  Meat  contains  principles 
which  may  be  extracted,  some  better  by  cold  water,  others  by  warm 
water,  and  others,  again,  by  boiling ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  be  submitted  for  three  hours  each  time,  in  succession,  to 
half  its  weight  of  cold^  of  warm^  and  of  boiling  water;  the  fluids, 
strained  off*  from  the  first  and  second  macerations,  are  to  be  mixed 
with  that  strained  off*  hot  from  the  third  or  boiling  process,  and  the 
mixture  should  be  just  brought  to  a  boiling  heat  to  cook  it;  the 
fat  should  be  skimmed  off*;  a  few  drops  of  some  acid,  with  salt,  will 
increase  the  flavor.  Thus  prepared,  beef-tea  contains  albumen,  traces 
of  syntonin,  fibrin,  cruorin,  and  myochrome,  in  a  flocculent  state ;  and 
gelatin,  creatin,  cerebric  acid,  perhaps  glycogen,  inosite,  paralactic, 
lactic,  and  inosinic  acids,  and  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  in  a 
state  of  solution  ;  nearly  all  the  syntonin  remains  in  the  shrunken  meat ; 
the  fat  is  never  absolutely  removed.  Beef-tea,  if  good,  is  a  light, 
nutritious,  easily  assimilated,  conservative,  and  stimulating  food.  The 
now  much  used  extractum  camis  or  extract  of  meat ^  is  the  inspissated 
juice  of  meat,  and  resembles  a  viscid  beef- tea  ;  but  it  contains  no  gela- 
tin, and  no  glycogen  or  sugar ;  to  be  truly  nourishing,  it  requires  the 
addition  of  some  albuminoid  and  amylaceous  materials.  Malt  liquors 
are  more  nutritious  than  weak  beef-tea.  Alcohol  stimulates  and  devel- 
ops heat ;  it  seems  to  be  partly  digested  and  oxidized,  though  a  great 
portion  escapes  unchanged  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys. 

THE  ORGANS  AND  FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION  IN  ANIMALS. 

The  process  of  digestion,  by  which  food  is  dissolved  and  rendered  absorb- 
able by  the  living  body,  is  almost  universally  performed  by  animals  ;  and  a 
digestive  apparatus  is  found  in  nearly  all  animals,  a  few  Entozoa  and  most 
Protozoa  excepted. 

The  general  idea  of  such  an  apparatus,  is  an  internal  digestive  cavity,  com- 
municating with  the  exterior.  The  plan  of  construction  of  this  internal  re- 
ceptacle, i)resents  a  general  resemblance  in  each  separate  Subkingdom,  but  in 
each,  it  oft'ers  further  moditications.  These  are  the  most  varied  and  detailed  in 
the  Vertebrata,  but  they  exist  also  in  the  Mollusca  and  Annulosa,  and  may 
Iw  traced  in  the  Molluscoida,  Annuloida,  and  even  in  the  Ccelenterata.  In 
tlie  Vertebrata,  the  plan  is  not  only  modified  in  each  Class,  but,  in  the  Mam- 
malia especially,  it  presents  peculiar  adaptations,  suiting  it  to  the  carnivor- 
ous, insectivorous,  rrugivorous,  herbivorous,  omnivorous,  and  marine  habits 
of  the  animals  composing  its  several  Orders.  The  digestive  apparatus  be- 
comes, indeed,  like  the  rest  of  the  economy,  more  complex  as  we  ascend  in  the 
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animal  scale  ;  and  its  diversities  of  form  and  structure  become  most  obviou 
in  the  hijrhest  groups. 

The  digestive  cavity  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  alimentary  canal^  which, 
in  its  i)erf(»ct  condition,  presents  two  orifices,  an  inlet,  and  an  outlet.  It  is 
usually  divisible  into  an  oesophagus  or  gullet,  a  stomach,  and  an  intestine. 
Its  relative  length  and  capacity,  and  the  complication  of  its  superadded  parts 
in  any  given  case,  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  Thus  the 
vegetable-feeding  spt^cies  of  any  group,  he  it  Order,  Class,  or  Subkingdom, 
have  a  longer,  more  capacious,  and  more  complicated  apparatus,  than  thdr 
congeners  which  live  upon  animal  food.  This  tact  is  illustrated  by  comparing 
the  snail  with  the  oyst(?r,  most  insects  with  spiders,  the  cateroillar  with  the 
perfe(!t  ins(»ct,  tlw;  tadpole  with  the  jx?rfect  frog,  the  vegetable-feeding  turtles 
and  tortoises  with  the  ciirnivorous  fishes,  the*  granivorous  with  the  camiv(»- 
ous  birds,  and  the  herbivorous  with  the  carnivorous  quadru{)ed8. 

It  is  said  that  the  intestine  of  the  domestic  cat  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
wild  cat,  and  even  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  vegetarian  races  of  men, 
as  compared  with  men  generally.  The  gn-ater  length  and  complication  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  vegetable  feed(»rs,  are  owing  to  their  fooa  requiring 
more  prolonged  digestion  than  an  animal  diet ;  its  increased  capacity  is  doe 
to  the  fact,  that  to  obtain  a  given  quantity  of  nutriment  capable  of  supporting 
life,  a  greater  bulk  of  vegetable  food  is  required  than  of  animal  food,  particu- 
larly so  when  that  consists,  not  of  fruit  and  s(^»ds,  but  of  grasses,  or  the  green 
parts  of  h(»rb8  and  trees,  as  is  the  case  with  the  food  of  the  Ruminants,  Sdi- 
l)eds,  and  Pachyderms. 

The  digestive  api)aratus  is  also  modified  to  suit  the  physical  condition  of 
hardness  or  softness  of  the  food,  and  the  various  modes  in  which  the  animal 
must  seize,  crop,  and  masticat(»  it ;  hence  the  exisUmce  of  modifications  in  the 
prehensile  and  masticatorv  apparatus,  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  gizzard.  Fur- 
thermore, the  periods  of  feeding  influence  the  form  of  the  digestive  organs; 
animals  of  the  same  order,  Ruminants  for  example,  which  ^»ed  constantly, 
having  a  simpler  construction  of  the  stomach  than  those  which,  by  instinct  or 
necessitj',  take  food  or  drink  at  longer  intervals  ;  hence  the  great  capacity  of 
the  stomacrh  and  large  intestine  in  the  Ruminants,  SoliiK'ds,  and  Pachyderms 
generally,  the  existence  of  water-ct^lls  in  the  paunch  of  the  c»aniel,  and  the 
presence  of  large  crops  in  many  granivorous  birds.  In  the  Ciivss  of  Birds 
generally,  an  example  is  met  with  of  a  modification  dejKjndent  on  the  plan  of 
the  Class  itself;  for  a  heavy  external  masticating  appanitus,  connected  with 
the  head,  l)eing  inconsistent  with  the  organic  aim  of  construction  for  flight,  an 
internal  crushing  apparatus,  or  gizzardj  is  pn-sent  where  the  food  requires  it 

Prehension  of  Food  in  Animals, 

Mnmmalia, — The  prehensile  limbs  of  the  Quadrumana  seize  the  food,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  mouth.  In  the  feline  tT\]x\  the  paws  serve  to  caj)ture  living 
prey,  but  do  not  convey  it  to  the  mouth,  tJiis  being  accomplished  by  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  jaws.  In  many  llt)di»nts,  as  in  the  squirrel,  rat,  mouse, 
and  guinea-pig,  and  also  in  the  kangaroo,  and  otlier  Marsupials,  the  two  ante- 
rior limbs  are  often  used  together  for  holding  food,  and  approximating  it  to 
the  mouth.  In  most  Mammalia,  however,  the  anterior  limbs  are  organized 
for  locomotion,  and  the  Jaws  and  teetli  are  the  instruments  used  for  capturing 
or  cropping  the  food,  and  for  its  introduction  into  the  mouth.  In  all  cases, 
the  lips  are  emploved.  The  act  of  sucking,  characUTistic  of  all  young  Mam- 
malia, and  that  of  drinking  in  the  adult,  is  iK^rformed  by  the  lips,  cheeks  and 
tongue,  and  the  lapping  of  the  Carnivora,  by  the  latter  organ  only. 

8])ecial  contrivanc^es  for  the  seizure  of  the  food,  are  noticed  in  the  snout  of 
the  tapir,  the  proboscis  of  the  ele])hant,  the  long  tongue  of  the  giraffe,  and  the 
extensilile  viscid  tongue  of  the  ant-eaters.  Tlu;  marine  and  piscine*  Ceta^x'a, 
have  either  rudimentary  or  no  liml)s ;  some,  like  the  dolphin  and  porpoise 
seize  their  prey  by  means  of  their  many-tor)thed  jaws ;  the  whalebone  whale 
opens  its  huge  mouth,  as  it  moves  through  the  water,  which,  cnti^ring  tliat 
cavity,  filters  through  the  numerous  whalebone  plates,  descending  from  the 
upper  jaw  and  fringing  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  so  leaves  multitudes  of 
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soft  marine  creatures,  Pteropods  and  others,  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
ready  to  be  swallowed ;  lastly,  the  vegetable-feeding  dugong  employs  its  lips 
and  jaws.  The  ornithorhynchus  takes  its  food  by  its  duck-oill  homy  manoi- 
bles.  In  a  few  Mammalia,  as  in  certain  Quadrumana,  Bats,  and  Kodents, 
cheek-pouches  exist  for  the  temporary  reception  of  food ;  these  are  very  large 
in  the  hamster  and  opossum. 

Birds. — The  raptorial  species,  and  also  the  parrots,  use  the  foot  prehpn- 
sivelv,  as  well  as  the  jaws.  In  most  birds,  however,  the  bill  is  the  substitute 
for  the  tooth-bearing  jaws  and  fleshy  lips  of  the  Mammalia,  and  the  shape  of 
this  most  characteristic  part  in  Birds,  is  variously  modified  to  suit  the  char- 
acter of  the  food.  Thus,  it  is  short  and  strong  in  the  granivorous  sparrows 
and  linnets ;  long  and  tender  in  the  small  insectivorous  warblers  and  fly- 
catchers ;  notched  in  other  insectivorous  birds,  as  in  the  shrikes  ;  short  and 
gaping  in  the  swallows  and  night-jars,  which  catch  their  prey  upon  the  wing ; 
strong  and  hooked  in  the  rapacious  eagles  and  vultures,  which  tear  up  their 
food ;  long,  conical,  and  of  great  strength,  in  the  digging  rook,  and  in  the 
woodpeckers,  whicn  pierce  the  bark  of  trees ;  short,  curved,  and  of  great 
depth  in  the  parrot  tribe,  which  can  crush  hard  nuts ;  exceedingly  delicate  and 
tapering  in  the  humming-birds,  to  enable  them  to  penetrate  the  tubular  co- 
rollas of  flowers  ;  ponderous  and  ungainly  in  shape,  in  the  toucan  and  the  adju- 
tant ;  long,  strong,  and  pointed,  for  the  catching  offish,  in  the  herons,  storks, 
and  kin^hshers  ;  elongated  and  suctorial,  in  the  snipes  and  sandpipers,  which 
seek  their  food  in  bogs  or  sands  ;  flattened,  grooved,  and  sensitive,  in  the  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  and  spoonbills  ;  or  it  presents  still  other  forms,  for  holding  fish, 
as  in  the  pelicans,  pilgrims,  albatross,  penguins,  and  auks.  In  the  cross-bills, 
the  mandibles,  when  closed,  pass  by  each  other  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  deformity,  but  this  peculiar  conformation  enables  them  to  extract, 
with  great  facility,  the  seeds  from  the  fir  cones.  The  young  pi^on  is  fed  on 
the  regurgitated  contents  of  the  crop  of  the  mother-bird.  This  is  accom- 
plished, not,  as  is  usually  stated,  by  the  mother  placing  its  bill  in  the  mouth 
of  the  young  bird,  but  by  the  very  opposite  manoeuvre.  The  lower  mandible 
of  the  young  pigeon  is  elongated  and  boat-shaped,  and,  for  a  time,  of  dispro- 
portionate size  as  compared  with  the  upper  mandible ;  hence  it  forms  a  sort 
of  spoon  for  the  reception  of  the  food  taken  from  the  gullet  of  its  parent ;  as 
the  pigeon  grows,  the  lower  mandible  becomes  relatively  smaller  (Tegetmeier). 
In  the  parrots  and  woodpeckers,  the  tongue  is  prehensile. 

Reptiles, — These,  like  birds,  have  no  lips.  They  capture  their  prey  with  the 
jaws,  which  are  horny  in  the  Chelonians,  have  small  teeth  in  the  Ophidians, 
powerful  teeth  in  the  larger  Saurians,  and  delicate  and  even  complex  teeth  in 
the  small  insectivorous  species.  The  limbless  serpents  crush  their  prey  'in 
their  coils,  before  swallowing  it.  The  prehensile  tongue .  of  the  chameleon  is 
well  known. 

Amphibia. — In  these  animals,  the  soft  lips  and  jaws  are  sometimes  provided 
with  minute  prehensile  teeth ;  the  food  is  taken  by  a  snapping  movement. 
The  tongue  of  the  toad  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  198). 

Fishes. — By  these,  the  food  is  invariably  seized  by  the  jaws,  which  are 
usually  provided  witli  numerous  sharp  recurved  teeth ;  though,  in  some  si>e- 
cies,  the  mouth  is  suctorial,  and  the  teeth  are  few,  or  even  wanting.  In  the 
amphioxus,  the  oral  orifice  is  guarded  with  soft  cirrhi,  whilst  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  is  provided  with  ciliated  processes  ;  the  food  is  per- 
haps conveyed  into  the  mouth  by  ciliary  action. 

Mollusca  and  Molluscaida. — The  so-called  feet  of  the  Cephalopods  serve  to 
convey  food  to  the  mouth ;  but  the  ten  taenia  generally  present  in  Molluscs,  are 
sensory  rather  than  prehensile,  the  food  being  seized  by  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
tern^strial  and  in  certain  aquatic  Gasteropods,  or  brought  thither  by  currents 
of  water  caused  by  movements  of  the  mantle,  or  by  cilia,  as  in  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata.  In  the  molluscoid  Polyzoa,  the  ciliated  tentacles  around  the  oral 
aperture  produce  a  vortex,  by  which  minute  organisms  in  the  water  are  hurried 
into  the  pharynx.  In  the  Tunicata,  the  cilia  lining  the  fore-part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  accomplish  a  similar  purpose. 

Annulosa  and  Annuioida. — Most  Annulosa  have  distinct  buccal  appendages, 
consisting  of  two  pairs  of  jaws  ;  the  first  pair  are  the  mandibles  or  pincers;  the 
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second  are  the  mnxiUcc^  which  support  the  jtaljn.  By  these  parts,  the  food  is 
seized,  examined,  or  (>ven  divided.  In  many  Insects  and  Crustacea,  and  in 
Spiders,  one  or  more  pairs  of  the  limbs  art;  also  employed  in  conveying  food  to 
the  mouth ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  cnibs  and  lobsters,  such  limbs  are  enor- 
mously develoTyed,  the  pincers  on  one  side  of  the  body  being  smooth,  and  on 
the  otlier,  knoi)lx»d.  In  certain  jxTfect  insects,  the  food  being  viscid  or  fluid, 
the  mandibular  appendages  are  six'cially  nKMlitied,  as  e.  ^.,  in  the  butterffin 
and  moths,  in  which  they  form  a  long  tube  or  canal  named  the  proho»cU^  whidi 
can  Ix^  unfolded  from  its  spiral  coils  and  protruded  into  flowers ;  a  sucking 
pro1>osc'is  also  exists  in  ccTtain  tlies  and  gnats.  In  the  fleas  and  bugs,  tte 
mandi1)les  are  pi^netrating  and  suctorial.  Amongst  the  Annelides,  the  sand- 
worms  lijive  soft  feeble  tehtiicles  ;  but  the  earth-worms  and  leeches  have  tiie 
mouth  either  simply  suctorial,  or  cutting  and  suctorial.  In  some  worms,  a 
n*tractilc  proboscis  exists,  develoix*d  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  phairnx, 
and  not  from  the  cephalic  segments  of  the  exo-skeleton,  like  the  jaws  of  tbe 
higluT  Annulosa.  The  Annuloid  Entozoa  either  have  a  special  suctorial  ap- 
paratus, or  live  by  general  imbibition.  The  marine  worm-like  forms  are  sucto- 
rial, whilst  the  liotifera  have  a  ciliated  disc,  which  creates  a  vortex  in  the 
water.  In  the  starfishes  and  echini,  there  are  no  prehensile  tentacula ;  in  the 
Crinoida,  the  arms  may  act  prehensively ;  in  the  holothurida  or  sea-cucum- 
bers, hirge  labial  apiK*nJlages  or  tentacula  exist. 

Cfifh  ntemta, — These  exclusively  acjuatic  animals  have  contractile  non-ciliated 
tentacles,  sometimes  few  and  simple,  or  divided,  as  in  the  hydra,  sometimes 
very  numerous,  as  in  the  sea-anemones,  and  often  of  great  length  and  of  ir- 
regular form,  as  in  the  medusa?  and  others.  These  are  always  prehensile ;  bat 
food  mav  also  be  drawn  into  the  l>ody,  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  Its  muscular  walls.  In  the  Physograda,  the  mouth  is  developed  into 
deixMiding  tubular  suctorial  processes  or  cirrhi. 

ri'titnziHt, — In  the  Infusijria,  the  cilia  draw  the  water  and  food  into  the  buc- 
cal orillci',  and  there  is  no  other  prehensile  apparatus.  In  the  lowly-organixed 
EhizopiMls  and  Ama4>ie,  the  soft  IxkIv  is  merely  applied  to  the  substance  serr- 
ing  as  food.  In  the  Spon^ida,  currents  of  water  are  drawn  through  numerous 
incurront  or  inhalant  orihces,  into  the  interior  of  the  iM)rous  mass,  whilst  ex- 
current  or  exhalant  oriticvs,  fewer  in  numlx^r,  serve  for  their  expulsion.  This 
pnufss  not  only  assists  in  respiration,  but  also  in  entangling  food  ai^iust  their 
sarc<Hl(»us  substiince.  Finally,  the  parasitic  Grt»garinida  hve  by  direct  imbi- 
bition. 

The  Teeth  and  Mastication  in  Animals, 

True  teeth,  or  calcified  organs,  belonging  to  the  exo-skeleton,  and  composed 
of  dnitint,  or  of  this  with  enamel  and  rcnuntn  are  ix'culiar  to  the  Vertebrata; 
for  the  soH'alled  tcvth  or  dcntides  of  certain  Mollusc*a,  Annulosa,  and  Annu- 
loida,  have  no  such  structure. 

Tei^th  are  entiri'ly  absi^nt  i!i  Birds ;  but  they  are  generally,  though  not  uni- 
versally, prt'S«'nt,  iii  Fishes,  Amphibia,  lleptiU's,  and  Mammalia.  In  the  last- 
named  Class  alone,  ai*e  the  characteristic  milk  teeth  met  with,  that  tirst  tem- 
l)orary  and  deciduous  set,  which  falls  out  and  is  succeeded  by  the  jK^nnanent 
t€t»th.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tishes,  and  the  vegetable-feeding  iguanas 
auKmgst  reptiles,  which  have  grinding  teeth,  these  organs  in  Fishes,  Amphibia, 
and  Reptiles,  are  essentially  prehensile,  or  incisive,  lx*ing  used  for  seizing  ana 
holding  the  prv»v,  or  for  dividing  it  into  iM)rtions  small  enough  to  l>e  swallowed ; 
but  it  is  in  the  Mammalia,  that  maMiration  projKT,  iK'rformed  by  teeth  set  in 
movable  Jaws,  is  most  wrfect,  the  food  being,  in  many  of  them,  not  only  seized, 
but  afterwards  gnaweil  or  chewed. 

In  the  dirt'erenl  classes  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  teeth  ditfer  renmrkably  in 
numlxT,  shaiK>,  iwsition,  and  mmle  of  insertion. 

Miimiunlin. — Amongst  these,  the  M4)notremata  are  almost  edentulous  or 
destitute  of  twth,  for  the  echidna  has  no  such  (»rgans,  l)ut  merely  liornv  pro- 
cesses on  the  tongue  and  juilate,  whilst  the  ornitliorhynchus  has  lioruy  "teeth. 
In  the  Celact*a,  two  gi^neni  have  calcified  teeth  Imtoic  birth  only,  the  U]))>er  jaw 
afterwards  supporting  the  whalebone  plates.     In  the  manis,  or  i)aiigolin   and 
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in  the  true  ant-eaters,  or  myrmecophaga,  amongst  the  so-called  Edentata, 
there  are  likewise  no  teeth.     All  other  Mammalia  possess  them. 

The  nutnber  of  the  teeth  in  the  Mammalia,  in  conjunction  with  other  differ- 
ences in  shape  or  kind,  furnishes  an  important  means  of  zoological  distinction. 
It  ranges  from  2  in  the  narwhal,  to  as  many  as  190  in  the  dolphins.  In  the 
elephant,  there  are  at  most  10,  usuaUy  only  6,  viz.,  one  entire  molar,  or 
sometimes  parts  of  two,  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  together  with  the  two 
tusks  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  Rodents,  the  ordinary  number  is  20,  but  there 
are  sometimes  only  12,  and  in  the  hare  and  rabbit  2o.  In  the  Kuminants,  in 
the  apes  of  the  Old  World,  and  commonly  throughout  the  Mammalia,  as  in 
Man,  there  are  32,  but  44  is  said  to  be  the  typical  number.  (Owen.)  In  one 
of  the  armadilloes,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  genus,  there  are  98  teeth. 
Amongst  the  Cetacea,  the  narwhal,  just  mentioned,  and  some  other  species, 
have  only  2  teeth  ;  the  cachalot  has  more  than  60,  the  common  porpoise  between 
80  and  91),  and  the  true  dolphins  from  100  to  190. 

The/on)i  of  the  teeth  presents  greater  variety  in  the  Mammalia  than  in  any 
other  Class.  When  numerous,  they  are  usually  prehensile,  small,  pointeci, 
and  of  nearly  equal  size  throughout  the  jaw  ;  sometimes  slightly  recurved,  and 
sometimes  variously  dattened  or  compressed.  When  the  teeth  arc  in  moderate 
number,  some  are  aevoted  to  one  purpose  and  some  to  another,  and  they  are 
usually  modified  into  incisor,  canine,  premolar,  and  molar  teeth.  The  incisors, 
as  in  Man,  are  flat,  chisel-shaped,  and  cutting  or  gnawing ;  the  canines  are 
larger  and  conical,  to  bite,  hold,  and  tear ;  the  premolars  and  molars  are  va- 
riously cusped  or  tuberculated,  and  either  flattened  at  the  sides  for  cutting,  or 
broad  at  the  summit  for  grinding  the  food.  The  incisor  teeth  are  smallest  in 
the  insectivorous,  larger  m  the  carnivorous  and  frugivorous  species,  of  great 
strength  in  the  croppmg  Herbivora,  but  especially  strong  in  the  gnawing  Ro- 
dentia.  The  canine  teeth,  prominent  in  tne  carnivorous  dogs  and  cats,  are 
also  large  in  many  non-carnivorous  animals,  as  the  ape,  boar,  musk-deer,  ele- 
phant, and  others,  in  which  they  arc  used  for  offence  or  defence.  The  carniv- 
orous molars  are  generally  flat,  narrow,  ridged,  and  tuberculated,  the  anterior 
ones  being  often  very  diminutive.  The  herbivorous  molars  are  flat-crowned, 
quadrangular,  or  lozenge-shaped,  and  provided  with  tubercles,  as  in  the  Quad- 
rumana,  or  marked  with  crescentic  or  transverse  ridges  and  furrows,  as  in  the 
Ruminants,  8olii)eds,  Fachydermata,  and  Rodents.  In  animals  living  on 
mixed  diet,  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  furnished  with  blunt  tubercles. 
The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  huge  canine  teeth ;  those  of  the  walrus  are  also 
canine.  The  single  tusk  of  the  male  narwhal  or  Monodon,  several  feet  in 
lengtli,  is  also  an  upper  canine  tooth ;  it  springs  on  one  side  of  the  median  line, 
from  tlie  superior  maxillary  bone ;  but  an  immature  tooth  is  found  concealed 
in  the  bone  of  the  opposite  side  ;  in  the  female  narwhal,  both  tusks  remain  un- 
developed, one  in  eacn  upper  jaw-bone.  The  curved  canine  tusks  of  the  Baby- 
roussa  are  also  remarkable ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  larger  and  longer  than 
those  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  sometimes  perforate  the  upper  lips. 

The  teeth  in  Mammalia  are  limited  to  the  jaws.  They  are  confined  to  the 
inferior  maxilla  in  the  cachalot,  to  the  premaxillary  bones  in  the  upper 
jaw  in  the  narwhal,  and  to  the  superior  ajid  inferior  maxillary  bones,  bJiing 
wanting  in  the  premaxillary  bones,  in  most  Ruminants.  But  usually,  teeth 
are  found  in  all  three  of  these  bones.  However  varied  in  number  and  in  form, 
mammalian  teeth  are  always  arranged,  in  each  jaw,  in  a  single  row  or  dental 
arch,  in  which,  where  different  kinds  of  teeth  exist,  one  or  more  gaps  occur, 
named  dinsteniata.  When  a  diastemata  is  absent,  the  teeth  are  of  equal  length. 
In  the  human  jaw,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  no  diastema,  but  this  is 
also  the  case  in  certain  extinct  quadrupeds. 

The  mammalian  teeth  are  usually  fitted  closely  into  sockets  in  the  jaws,  each 
tooth  and  each  fang,  if  these  be  multiple,  having  its  own  socket,  lined  by  a 
periosteum  which  nxes  it.  In  certain  Cetacea,  the  sockets  are  wide  and  shal- 
low, and  the  teeth  are  attached  to  the  gum,  rather  than  fixed  in  the  jaw.  Each 
tooth  generally  has  a  constricted  part  or  neck,  between  the  crown  and  fang,  to 
which  the  gum  is  fixed  ;  but  no  neck  is  seen  in  the  numerous  small  teetn  of 
the  dolphin,  in  the  tusks  of  the  narwhal,  elephant,  and  walrus,  or  in  the  in- 
cisors of  the  Rodentia. 

The  teeth  of  most  Mammalia,  like  those  of  Man,  consist  chiefly  of  dentine, 
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the  crown  being  protected  by  enamel,  and  the  fan^being  covered  by  the  cementf 
whi(!h  Homt»t lines  passes  over  the  crown  also.  The  microscopic  structure  of 
these  tissues,  however,  pn^sents  cert^iin  minute  peculiarities.  The  tuslo  of 
the  narwhal,  walrus,  and  elephant,  are  destitute  of  enamel,  and  consist  almoit 
wholly  of  the  modiiication  of  dentine  known  as  «v>ri/,  the  surface  being  at  first 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cement,  which  becomes  worn  by  use.  No  enamri 
exists  on  the  molars  Of  the  dugonpand  cachalot,  nor  on  the  teeth  of  the  Eden- 
tata. In  the  Quadrumana,  and  in  the  Carnivora  generally,  as  in  Man,  the 
cement  is  so  thin  over  the  enamel  of  the  crown,  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable; 
but  it  is  thick  in  Ilerbivora,  and  esi)ecially  so  on  the  molars  of  the  elephant, 
sloth.  dugr)nnr,  walrus,  and  cachalot.  In  the  Kuminants,  in  most  Roaentia. 
and  in  the?  Pachj'dennata,  the  enamel  and  the  cement  are  arranged,  within 
the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth,  in  double  verticjil  plates  or  folds,  between  co^ 
respondinjjj  prfK*esses  of  the  dentine,  the  variations  in  which  form  a  means  of 
classification  in  the  Rodentia  and  Pacrhvdermata. 

"When  one  of  thes(^  compound  t<»eth,  such  as  a  molar  of  the  ox,  deer,  sheep, 
horse,  or  the  still  mort*  complex  grinder  of  the  elephant,  first  cuts  through  the 
gum,  the  crown  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  cement,  which  dips  in  bt»tween 
folds  of  enamel,  which,  in  their  turn,  ccmtval  variously-disposed  plates  of  den- 
tine. In  the  course  of  time,  the  cement  on  the  grinding  surface  is  worn  down, 
and  the  folds  of  the  subjacent  enamel  become  visible'.  With  further  attrition, 
the  c(»ment  Ix^tween  the  folds  of  enamel  wears  away  faster  than  the  enamel 
itself,  and  hence  the  broad  surface  presents  ridges  corresponding  with  tl« 
harder  enamel,  and  furrows  corrt*s])(mding  with  the  softer  cement,  an  arrange- 
ment well  adapted,  like  the  roughened  surface  of  a  mill-stone,  for  the  grinding 
of  hard  grain,  woody  fi])re,  or  roots.  As  the  proc(?ss  of  wear  extends,  the 
summits  or  lK»nt  parts  of  the  folds  of  enamel  are  also  worn  through,  and  the 
concealed  plate  or  dentine  is  exposed  ;  in  this  cjise,  the  most  complex  markings 
appear  on  the  grinding  surface,  produced  by  the  alternating  and  often  tortuous 
bands  of  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement. 

When  the  mammalian  teeth,  whether  simple  or  complex^  are  worn  down  to 
the  fang,  tbt'y  generally,  as  in  Man.  loosen  and  fall  out;  lor  their  growth  is 
complet<;d  at  a  certain  [KTiod,  after  which  their  pulps  shrink,  they  become 
subject  to  wear  or  decay,  and  undergo  little  or  no  repair.  A  remarlcable  pro- 
vision exists,  however,  for  the  pn*servation  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  chisel- 
like  incisor  teeth,  chara(;teristic  of,  and  necessary  to  the  gimwing  Rodentia. 
These  teeth  show  a  iKTsist<»nt  growth;  the  fang  Ms  deepl}'  implanted  in  the 
jaw,  and  rcMuains  hollow  and  open  at  the  base,  into  which  the  persistimt  pulp 
exU^nds.  The  so-cjilled  enamel  organ,  on  the  anterior  wall  ot  the  socket,  is 
also  ]K*rsistent.  Fresh  dentine  is  constantly  IxMug  formed  within,  upon  the 
pulp,  and  fresh  enamel  upr)n  the  anterior  surfaiv,  by  th(»  enamel  organ  ;  whilst 
the  unequal  wear  of  the  hard  coating  of  enamel  in  fnmt,  and  of  the  dentine 
behind,  preserves,  during  the  whole  of  life,  the  chisel-like  edge.  From  the 
persisU?nt  growth  of  these  jx^ruliar  teeth,  it  hapjH'ns,  that  if  one  of  them  be 
dniwn  or  accidentally  lost,  the  opposing  tooth  being  no  longer  worn  down  bv 
use,  continues  to  elongate,  and,  following  its  natural  curve,  attains  an  abmYr- 
mal  size  and  shape*,  and  its  point  turns  nmnd,  and  even  penetrates  the  oppo- 
site lip.  Tlie  teeth  of  the  armadilloes  and  sloths  also  grow  continuously  on 
I)ersistent  pulps. 

In  many  Mammalia,  sex  exercises  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  (XTtain  teeth.  Thus,  in  the  Quadrumana,  especially  in  the  anthroi>oid 
apes,  the  upiK*r  amine  teeth,  in  tbe  male,  are  more  than  twice'the  size  of  the  same 
teeth  in  th(^  female  ;  the  tusks  of  the  lx)ar  and  of  the  male  elephant,  and  musk- 
deer,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  female  animal«.  In  the  dugong,  which,  an 
excepticm  in  Cetacea,  has  both  temporary  and  jxTmanent  incisor  teeth  in  the 
two  jaws,  the  upjxT  permanent  incisors  project  In^yond  the  gum,  in  the  nmle: 
but  in  the  female,  the  ix^rmanent  incisors  in  both  jaws  remain  concealed' 
throughout  Hfe.  their  growth  Iwing  arrested  before  they  cut  the  gum.  The 
asymmetrical  tusk,  the  rudimentary  and  concealed  condition  of  the  opposite 
tooth  of  the  male  narwhal,  and  the  hidden  rudiments  of  both  teeth  in  the 
female,  already  mentioned,  also  show  the  intluenc(>  of  sex. 

This  rudimentary  condition  of  certain  teeth  is,  however,  sometimes  inde- 
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pendent  of  sex,  but  characterizes  groups  of  animals.  Thus  in  the  ox  tribe, 
although  the  temporary  incisors  appear  above  the  gum  in  both  jaws,  the  per- 
manent incisors  are  not  developed  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  remain  in  a  rudimen- 
tarj'  condition  within  the  bone. 

The  four  canine  teeth  also  exist,  in  a  rudimentary  state,  in  all  young 
Ruminants,  though  they  never  rise  above  the  gum.  In  both  jaws  of  the  young 
whalebone  whale,  rudiments  of  teeth  exist,  which  are  never  further  developed. 

Birds, — In  Birds  the  horny  coating  of  the  edentulous  jaws  is  developed  in 
successive  laminte,  from  the  tegumentary  membrane  covering  those  bones.  In 
the  parrots  this  horny  coat  is  thick,  and  is  formed  and  supported  upon  pa- 
pillae. The  absence  of  teeth  in  birds  is  associated  with  the  existence  of  a  mus- 
cular stomach  or  gizzard. 

Reptiles. — Of  these  animals  the  Saurians  exhibit  the  most  perfect  dentition, 
then  the  Ophidians,  whilst  the  Chelonia  are  edentulous,  their  jaws  being 
covered  with  a  thick  and  dense  horn,  variously  modelled,  so  as  to  ac|i  in  bruis- 
ing or  dividing  the  food,  the  jaws  of  the  vegetable  feeders  being  thick,  and 
those  of  the  carnivorous  species  sharp  on  their  edges. 

In  the  Reptiles  which  possess  teeth,  the  number  varies,  but  in  existing  spe- 
cies, it  is  never  very  small,  being  thirty  in  certain  monitor  lizards,  and  twenty- 
nine,  the  lowest  known  number  in  the  Ophidian  amphisbsena.  The  number  is 
not  so  determinate,  nor  are  individual  teeth  so  specially  characterized,  as  in 
the  Mammalia.  In  the  crocodiles,  and  in  many  lizards,  the  teeth  are  limited 
to  the  jaw-bones ;  but  they  exist  also  on  the  pterygoid  bones  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  in  the  iguana,  and  on  the  palatine  and  pterygoid  bones,  in  most  Ophi- 
dia.  In  many  of  the  latter,  teeth  are  absent  from  tne  intermaxillary  bones. 
The  iaw-teeth  form  single  arches,  excepting  only  in  the  csecilia  or  blind-worm, 
in  which  the  lower  front  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  double  row. 

The  typical  form  of  the  reptilian  tooth  is  conical,  but  in  a  few  species  this 
is  departed  from.  These  conical  teeth  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  the  minute 
teeth  of  the  blind-worm,  to  the  powerful  canine-like  teeth  of  the  crocodile. 
They  are  sometimes  cylindrical,  but  more  frequently  compressed,  or  much 
flattened  and  blade-like,  having  sharply  trenchant,  or  even  serrated,  margins. 
The  surface  is  either  smooth  and  polished,  or  longitudinally  striated.  In  the 
iguanas,  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  widely  expanded,  and  their  sides  and  mar- 
gins curiously  notched.  The  teeth  are  relatively  longest  in  Serpents,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  poison-teeth  or  fangsy  present  a  remarkable  structure.  These 
poison-fangs  are  strongly  recurved,  and  contain  a  canal,  opening  at  both  ends 
on  the  anterior  or  convex  aspect  of  the  tooth,  above,  close  to  the  gum,  and 
below,  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  secretion  of  the 
poison-gland,  found  at  the  side  of  the  head,  is  conveyed  by  a  duct,  to  the 
opening  of  the  poison-canal  near  the  base  of  the  tooth.  Into  this  the  poison 
is  forced  by  muscles  which  tighten  the  gland  capsule  and  compress  the  gland ; 
and  thence  it  is  conveyed  through  the  opening,  in  front  of  the  point  of  the 
tooth,  into  any  wound.  The  poison-fangs  are  anchylosed,  or  fixed  by  osseous 
union,  to  the  superior  maxillary  bones ;  but  since,  m  the  poisonous  serpents, 
these  bones  are  movable,  the  poison-teeth  can  either,  as  when  at  rest,  lie  flat 
upon  the  gum,  or  they  can  be  brought  into  a  vertical  position,  in  the  act  of 
striking. 

The  teeth  of  Reptiles  have  a  short  undivided  root,  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  anchylosed  to  the  bone  on  which  it  rests.  In  the  crocodiles,  however, 
the  teeth  are  separate,  and  are  lodged  in  deep  sockets  ;  in  the  black  alligator, 
the  front  teeth  are  embedded  in  sockets,  whilst  the  hinder  ones  are  fitted  into 
a  continuous  groove.  In  the  serpents  and  geckos,  the  anchylosed  teeth  are 
fixed  to  the  siaes  of  shallow  sockets,  but  in  the  chameleons  and  most  lizards, 
to  the  inner  surface  of  a  single  alveolar  plate. 

Reptilian  teeth  always  contain  dentine  and  cement,  sometimes  also  enamel 
and  true  bone.  In  most  Saurians,  the  enamel  exists  as  a  thiin  coating  over 
the  crowns.  The  presence  in  certain  teeth,  of  bone,  besides  the  cement  cover- 
ing the  dentine,  depends  on  the  conversion  of  the  base  of  the  pulp  into  bone, 
as  the  tooth  becomes  anchylosed  to  the  jaw.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the 
dentine  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  dentine  in  Mammalia,  its  substance 
being  traversed  by  canals  communicating  with  the  pulp-cavity.    In  the  iguana*. 
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the  dentine  is  singularly  inflected  on  its  surface.  In  the  poison-fang  of  the 
serpent  the  dentine  is  folded  on  itself,  in  front  of  the  pulp-cavity,  so  a«  to  fono 
the  poison-groove  or  canal ;  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tooth  shows  the 
taiK'ring  pulp-cavity  behind  the  jwi son-canal ;  whilst  a  transverse  section 
shows  this  canal  surrounded  by  the  dentine,  coalescing  in  front  of  it,  the  pidp- 
cavity  forming  a  crescentic  tissure  behind  it. 

As  the  teeth  of  Ileptiles  wear  out  and  fall  away,  an  almost  unlimited  suc- 
cession of  new  ones  replaces  them  throughout  life,  a  process  entirely  diflerent 
from  the  simple  succession  of  temporary  and  {x^rmanent  teeth  in  "the  Mam- 
malia. The  new  tooth  usually  appears  at  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  old 
one ;  but  the  poison-fangs  of  the  serpents  are  replaced  by  new  teeth,  fomini 
behind  the  old  ones. 

When, -as  is  usual,  the  teeth  are  anchylosed  to  the  jaw,  the  new  tooth  sim- 
ply grows  up  on  a  papilla,  and  replaces  the  falling  one ;  but  in  the  alligators 
and  crocodiles,  in  which  the  teeth  are  lodged  in  sockets,  the  new  tooth,  also 
formed  on  a  ])apilla,  gains  access,  by  a  process  of  absorption,  to  the  interior 
of  the  old  one,  penetrates  its  pulp,  grows  up  within  it,  raises  it,  and  finally 
throws  it  otr  from  its  own  summit.  By  this  time,  as  seen  in  the  gavial,  an- 
other rudimentary  tooth  is  formed,  and  proceeds  to  grow,  in  like  manner, 
into  its  predecessor.  The  process  of  absorption  resembles  that  of  the  fkngs  rf 
the  milk-teeth  in  Mammalia;  and  like  that  it  has  been  incorrectly  attributed 
to  mechanical  pressure ;  for  the  growing  tooth  is  softer  than  the  old  one,  which 
is  being  absorlid. 

Amphibia, — Fine  prehensile  teeth  are  found  on  the  upper  jaw  and  palate 
bones  of  the  frogs  and  salamanders,  more  seldom  on  the  lower  jaw  also.  In 
the  toads,  only  palatal  teeth  are  present.  Teeth  are  absent  in  the  proteus  and 
siren. 

Fiahes. — The  teeth  of  Fishes  present  extraordinary  varieties,  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  Class.  Their  numlxT  is  almost  countless  in  the  silurus,  its 
allies,  and  in  the  pike ;  but  they  become  fewer  or  wholly  absent  in  the  lower 
orders  of  fishes.  The  chimwraj  have  two  teeth  in  the  lower,  and  fonr  in  the 
uppi»r  jaw  ;  the  lepidosiren  has  only  a  single  dental  plat^  in  each  jaw,  and  two 
small  teeth  on  the  nasal  bones ;  the  tench  lias  one  tooth  on  the  occiput,  besides 
some  on  the  pharyngeal  bones  ;  whilst  the  myxine  and  rayxinoid  Hshes  have  a 
single  tooth  on  the  palate,  meeting  two  dental  plates  upon  the  tongue.  I^AStlj, 
in  the  syn<^athus  or  pipe-fish,  in  the  hippocampus,  in  the  LopTiobranehiate 
fishes,  in  the  sturgeon,  ammocete,  and  amphioxus,  no  teeth  exist. 

Tlie  shape  of  the  teeth  in  fishes  difiers  much.  They  are  usually  simple  and 
conical ;  they  are  minute,  numerous,  and  cilliform  in  the  perch ;  longer,  ct7ii- 
farm  or  setiform^  often  bifid  or  trifid ;  and  rasp-like  or  rcululifomi  on  the  back 
of  the  vonier  in  the  pike.  They  are  commonly  c^iindrical,  but  sometimes 
flattened  into  a  lancet-like  blade,  either  straight,  curved,  bent  sideways,  or 
even  barbed.  The  base  may  be  broad,  as  in  the  larger  teeth  of  the  pike,  the 
lophius,  and  certain  sharks ;  the  edge  is  scmietimes  finely  serrated,  as  in  the 
sharks  gcmerally,  or  is  notched,  so  as  to  divide  the  tooth  into  from  two  to  live 
lobes.  In  other  less-known  fislies,  they  are  short  and  blunt,  cubical,  or  pris- 
matic, with  from  four  to  six  sides,  and  closely  arranged  in  a  sort  of  mosaic 
work,  showing  their  convex  or  flattened  summits  over  broad  surfaees.  These 
surfaces  are  well  calculated  for  grinding  seaweeds,  and  crushing  shell-fish  or 
corallines,  as  seen  in  the  teeth  of  the  scarus  or  wolf-fish,  and  the  cuneiform 
dental  plates  of  the  parrot-fish,  which  truly  masticate  their  food. 

The  teeth  of  Fishes,  as  already  indicated,  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
premaxillary  and  pr(*mandibular  bones  of  the  upixa*  and  lower  jaws.  In  the 
sharks  and  rays,  they  are  thus  ctmfined  to  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth  ;  but  in 
the  carp,  all  the  teeth  are  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  supported  on  the  pharyn- 
geal and  basi-occipital  bones.  The  parrot-fish  has  teeth,  both  at  the  front  and 
back  of  the  mouth,  i,  e.,  on  the  premaxillary  and  prt»mandibular  bones,  and  on 
the  upper  and  lower  pharyngeals.  In  most  fishes,  there  are  teeth,  not  only  on 
the  al)ove-named  bones,  but  also  (m  other  bones  around  the  middle  ]mrt  of  the 
mouth,  as  on  the  palate  bones,  vomer,  hyoid  lx)nes,  and  branchial  arches,  some- 
times on  the  pterygoid,  sphenoid,  and  nasal  lK)nes,  and,  though  rarely,  on  the 
true  superior  maxillee.    Teeth  are  found  in  the  median  line,  on  the  palate  of  the 
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myxincs,  and  even,  in  a  few  cases,  on  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  a  position  not 
observeci  in  any  other  Vertebrata.  In  the  lampreys,  most  of  the  teeth  are 
placed  on  the  lips. 

The  teeth  of  Fishes  are  usually  anchylosed  to  the  bone  on  which  they  rest, 
the  dental  and  osseus  tissues  bemg  blended ;  occasionally  it  is  the  side  of  the 
tooth,  and  not  the  base,  which  is  thus  fixed.  In  certain  Cartilapnou^  tishes, 
some  of  the  teeth  are  divided  at  their  base,  and  are  so  attached  by  ligaments, 
as  to  allow  the  teeth  to  be  lx»nt  backward,  in  the  mouth,  by  casual  pressure ; 
but  when  this  is  removed,  the  teeth  spring  up  again.  Even  the  anchylosed 
tc^eth  are  first  attached  by  ligament  only.  A  few  examples  are  met  with  of 
the  teeth  being  embedded  in  sockets ;  but  then  also  anchylosis  exists.  The 
short  strong  teeth,  which  almost  pave  the  mouth  of  the  wolf-fish,  are  anchy- 
losed to  special  eminences. 

The  teeth  of  Fishes  are  almost  invariably  composed  of  some  kind  of  dentine 
only,  the  enamel  and  cement  being  absent.  In  certain  cases,  as  in  the  carp, 
the  tooth-substant*  is  brown  and  semi-transparent ;  in  the  Cyclostomata,  it 
has  been  differently  described  as  dense,  albummoid,  or  homv ;  the  labial  teeth 
of  certain  goniodonts  and  chsetodonts  are  flexible  and  elastic.  The  true  den- 
tine of  fishes'  teeth  is  very  compact,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth, 
where  it  occupies  the  place  of  enamel ;  this  superficial  layer  has  been  called 
vUro-dentine,  Another  modification  of  dentine  commonly  found  in  fishes' 
teeth,  is  named  osUfhdenline,  because  it  contains  vascular  canals,  resembling 
the  Haversian  canals  of  bone,  between  which  are  dentinal  tubuli,  no  longer 
minute  and  parallel,  but  large,  divided,  and  ramified.  The  so-called  voufo- 
cUntine  is  also  found  in  the  teeth  of  fishes,  and,  though  more  rarely,  the  plici- 
dentine^  labyrmtho-cUntine^  and  dendrfhdentine^  so  called  from  the  folded,  wavy, 
or  dendritic  appearances  seen  in  them  on  section.  Although  teeth  consisting 
of  dentine  alone,  are  only  found  in  fishes,  yet  the  most  complex  known  teetn 
are  met  with  in  this  Class.  Thus,  in  the  wolf-fishes,  and  aiodons,  the  teeth 
contain  dentine,  osteo-dentine,  enamel,  and  cement;  and  in  the  parrot-fishes, 
each  pharyngeal  tooth  is  composed  of  non-vascular  dentine,  covered  by  an 
enamel,  anchylosed  to  the  bone  by  vaso-  or  osteo-dentine,  and  fixed  to  the 
neighborinjj  teeth,  in  the  same  row,  by  intermediate  cement. 

The  teeth  of  Fishes,  besides  being  liable  to  be  accidentally  torn  off  at  their 
bases,  are  shed  not  merely  once,  jis  m  Mammalia,  but  many  times  during  life. 
In  the  pike  and  other  common  fishes,  and  in  the  Cartilaginous  fishes,  as  the 
sharks,  the  formidable  teeth  are  renewed  and  continually  advance  into  place 
from  behind,  as  the  old  ones  break,  or  fall  out.  A  few  quite  exceptional  ex- 
amples of  strictly  permanent  teeth  are  met  with,  as  in  the  lepidosiren  and 
chimera.* 

The  Jatvs  and  their  Muscles. 

The  oral  aperture  of  the  Vertebrata,  is  a  transverse  opening,  provided  with 
jaws,  one  or  both  of  which  move  vertically.  In  the  Cyclostoiiie  fishes,  the 
'mouth,  however,  is  circular;  and,  in  the  amphioxus,  oval  and  longitudinal. 

The  form  and  strength  of  the  jaws,  the  mode  of  articulation  and  motions  of 
the  lower  jaw,  or  of  both  jaws,  and  the  corresi)onding  muscular  apparatus, 
vary  with  the  liabits  and  food  of  the  difl'erent  Vertebrata. 

In  all  the  Mammalia,  as  in  Man,  the  upper  jaw  is  fixed  to  the  bones  above 
and  behind  it,  and  has  no  independent  motion ;  whilst  Uie  lower  jaW  is  mov- 
ably  articulated  to  the  under  side  of  the  temporal  bones,  and  is  raised,  moved 
horizontally,  or  depressed,  by  muscles  exactly  similar  to  thoee  found  in  the 
human  Ixxly. 

In  the  large  Carnivorous  mammalia,  however,  the  glenoid  fossee  are  not 
shallow,  }is  in  Man,  but  deep,  narrow,  and  form  long  cnanneliB  running  from 
side  to  side,  and  inclining  backwards  and  inwards  towiurds  each  other.  As 
the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  equally  narrow  and  elongated  transversely, 
the  motions  of  the  jaw  are  limited  to  an  up  and  down  motion,  in  which  not 

*  See  the  article  '*Teelh,"  by  Professor  Owen,  Cvclop.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  from 
which  the  preceding  account  of  the  teeth  in  the  Vertebrata  is  chiefly  derived. 
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only  is  a  ceneral,  firm  hold  secured,  but  the  notched  edges  of  the  latenllj 
coinpreas(;d  molars  pass  close  by  each  other,  like  those  of  the  blades  of  seisson. 
In  Insectivorous  mammalia  the  motions  of  the  jaws  are  almost  equally  limited. 
In  the  Rodentia,  lx\sides  shutting  jwwerfully  in  gnawing,  the  jaw  exectttrs 
rapid  l)ackward  and  forward  movements,  arrf>iM  the  ridges  of  their  molar  teeth, 
so  as  easily  to  grind  tough  vegetable  sul)stances.  In  tne  Herbivora.  the  lower 
jaw  is  not  limiited  to  an  up  and  down  movement  only,  as  in  the  Camivora, 
nor  to  that  and  a  superadded  bjickward  and  forward  movement,  as  in  the 
Rodentia,  but  it  is  also  caimble  of  great  lateral  play.  To  permit  this,  the 
glenoid  fosste  anj  wide  and  shallow,  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  short, 
obtuse,  and  scarcely  prominent,  and  the  ptervgoid  muscles,  which  chiefly  exe- 
cute the  lateral  motions,  are  very  large.  T^ lie  lower  jaw  is  carried,  durine 
mastic^atii^n,  in  a  sort  of  circular  sweep,  lx»neath  the  upper  jaw,  first  forwarS 
and  to  one  side,  and  then  backward  and  to  the  other,  and  so  on,  as  may  he 
readily  notic(;d  in  the  cow,  when  chewing  the  cud ;  the  broad  molar  teeth,  with 
their  unequal  ridges  and  furrows  of  enamel  and  cement,  are  thus  most  eflBectu- 
ally  employed.  In  the  edentulous  ant-eati*r  and  ornithorhynchus,  the  condyles 
of  the  jaws,  and  the  glenoid  fossic,  are  only  slightly  devefoped,  and  the  move- 
ments are  comparatively  simple  and  feeble. 

In  Bmh^  the  actions  of  the  jaws  are  preh(?nsile  and  not  masticatory,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  in  the  parrots,  in  which  there  is  a  lateral  motion.  For  the 
most  part,  the  motion  is  hinge-like,  and  not  very  i>owerful,  excepting  in  the 
strong-billed  birds,  such  as  tlie  finches,  rooks,  toucans,  and  liaptores,  which 
latter  hold  and  tear  their  food  by  movements  of  the  hea<l  and  neck. 

In  Rej)til€s,  whethtjr  they  live  on  animal  or  vegetable  food,  the  jaws  are  also 
prehensile,  or  incisive,  rather  than  masticatory,  except  in  the*  herbivorous 
icruanas,  the  molar  teeth  of  which  are  large  and  tuberculated.  In  Amphibia, 
the  jaws  are  weak,  and  snaj)pin<»  or  suctorial. 

In  Fiithe:i^  the  movements  of  tlie  jaws  are,  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  sim- 
ply of  a  snapping  and  prehensile  or  incisive  cliaracter ;  but  the  pnaryngeal 
and  other  dentigerous  nones  within  the  mouth,  are  also  movable,  and  these 
lK)nes,  as  well  as  the  jaws,  esjK'cially  in  the  parrot-  and  wolf-fishes,  are  pro- 
vided with  strong  masticating  muscles,  which  make  them  act  powermlly 
against  each  other. 

Denticles  of  the  Non-  Vertebrate  Animals, 

As  already  stated,  true  teeth  are  found  only  in  the  Vertebrata,  but  denticu- 
lar organs  are  met  with  in  some  of  the  other  Su])kingdoni8.  Amongst  the 
Mollusca,  the  Cephalopods  are  pn)vided  with  horny  jaws,  which  open  and 
shut  vertically.  Some  Gasteropods,  also,  have  siniilar,  but  smaller,  jaws 
movin*]j  laterally  ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  are  provided  with  a  i)eculiar  strap- 
shaped  band,  lx»set  with  rows  of  minute  horny  denticles  situated  in  the  moutn, 
and  often  spoken  of  as  the  Umgue.  This  organ,  named  by  Huxley  the  odonto- 
phore,  is  placed  not  on  the  fioor,  but  on  the  roof,  of  the  mouth.  It  is  moved 
1>ackwards  and  forwards  by  appro])riat<*  muscles,  and  thus  tiles  or  maps  very 
hard  substances  ;  as  its  antvrior  j)art  is  worn  away,  the  (Mlontoi)hore,  with  its 
horny  denticles,  is  renewed  within  a  si)ecial  sac,  seen  at  its  hinder  end. 

Amongst  the  Aiuiulos<i^  the  ArthrojxKla  have  mandibles,  always  fimnd  at 
the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  provided  with  strong  muscles,  which  give  them  a 
horizontal,  not  a  vertical  motion  ;  thev  are  composed  of  calcareous  or  chitin- 
ous  substance,  and  difier  remarkably  fn  shape,  in  different  six'cies,  being  usu- 
ally curved  and  pointe<l,  and  having  serrated  or  dentated  edges  ;  they  are 
strong  in  the  actively  feeding  larva;,  and  also  in  most  jx'rfect  Insects,  as  in 
wasps  and  beetles.  In  the  Crusta<x*a,  the  mandibl(»s  are  very  strong,  and  in 
certiun  8i)ecies,  as  in  the  lol38tt»r,  hard  gastric  tu!x*rcles,  worked  ])y  jwwerful 
muscles,  exist  at  the  entrance  of  the  stomach.  Even  amongst  the  soft  An- 
nelids a  denticular  apparatus  exists,  as  seen  in  the  leech,  which,  by  means  of 
three  minute  denticles,  infiicts  a  tri-riuliate  wound. 

Amongst  the  Annuhida.,  many  of  the  minute  Rotifera  possess  complex  den- 
ticulated plates,  which  are  worked  transversely  across  the  oral  orifice.     In 
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the  hard-shelled  Echinodermata,  a  singular  masticatory  apparatus  is  found, 
which,  in  its  perfect  form,  consists  of  nve  large  flattened,  calcified  denticles, 
havin<r*  their  free  edges  surrounding  the  oral  aperture  ;  the  outer  borders  of 
these  denticles,  very  peculiar  in  form,  are  received  into  a  framework,  the 
whole  structure,  in  its  entire  state,  forming  the  lantern  of  Aristotle ;  power- 
ful muscles  act  upon  these  denticles,  which  comminute,  or  triturate,  the  food. 
No  denticles  exist  in  the  Coelenterata ;  minute  denticular  organs  are  seen 
in  some  of  the  stomatode  Infusoria,  but  they  are,  of  course,  absent  in  the 
astomatous  Protozoa. 

The  Salivary  Glands^  and  Insalivation^  in  Animal %, 

Salivary  glands,  or  glands  opening  into  the  mouth,  exist  in  most  animals. 
In  the  Mammalia,  they  are  nearly  always  present,  but  difler  much  in  number 
and  size.  In  the  higher  Mammalia,  they  resemble  the  glands  in  Man,  except 
that  the  submaxillary  is  unusually  large,  and,  in  the  seals  and  cats,  the  sub- 
lingual gland  appears  to  be  wanting.  In  Herbivorous,  the  salivary  elands 
are  larger  than  in  Carnivorous  Mammalia,  in  harmony  with  the  more  bulky, 
often  drier,  and  amylaceous  character  of  the  food.  In  the  Ruminants,  all  tfie 
glands,  but  especially  the  parotids,  are  very  large,  and  even  supernumerary 
glands  are  found,  as  in  the  ox.  In  the  ant-eater,  the  salivary  apparatus  is 
enormously  developed  ;  the  glands  cover  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and,  even 
reaxjh  to  the  chest ;  a  special  reservoir,  or  salivary  bladder^  exists  beneath  the 
mouth,  in  which  the  saliva  is  probably  detained ;  when  rendered  viscid,  by 
absorption  of  its  fluid,  it  lubricates  the  tongue,  and  assists  in  catching  ants. 
In  the  Cetacea  generally,  the  salivary,  like  the  lachrymal,  glands  are  wanting, 
the  fluid  medium  in  which  they  live,  and  the  animal  nature  of  their  diet,  ren- 
dering saliva  unnecessary  ;  in  the  herbivorous  dugong,  however,  the  parotid 
glands  exist,  but  not  the  sublingual. 

In  Birds,  the  salivary  glands  are  small  in  the  wading  and  web-footed  spe- 
cies, which  live  upon  soft  animal  food  ;  whilst  they  are  proportionally  larger 
in  tne  rapacious  and  granivorous  species.  The  saliva  of  birds  is  chiefly  used 
to  lubricate  their  food.  In  the  woodpeckers,  these  glands  are  lar^,  and  the 
viscid  saliva  assists  the  tongue  in  entangling  insects.  In  the  Chinese  swal- 
low, which  builds  the  edible  nests,  the  parotid  gland  is  largely  developed,  and 
its  secretion  is  used  in  making  the  nests. 

Amongst  Reptiles,  large  salivary  or  buccal  glands,  found  in  the  Ophidia 
generally,  but  not  in  all  species,  beneath  the  gum,  along  the  margins  or  both 
jaws,  serve  to  lubricate  their  prey  before  it  is  swallowed.  The  poison-glands 
of  the  venomous  species  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  extraordinarily  modified 
salivary  or  buccal  glands.  In  the  Chelonian  and  Saurian  reptiles,  the  salivary 
apparatus  consists  chiefly  of  lingual  p:lands.  In  the  chameleon,  these  are 
found  in  the  enlarged  extremity  of  its  singularly  formed  insect-catching 
tongue,  and  secrete  the  slimy  mucus  T^ith  which  it  is  covered. 

In  the  Amphibia,  similar  glands  are  found,  which,  in  the  toad,  serve  a  like 
office. 

In  Fishes,  no  salivary  glands  exist. 

In  the  Mollvsca,  glands  opening  into  the  mouth,  or  into  the  commencement 
of  the  gullet,  and  therefore  presumably  salivary,  exist  in  nearly  all  Cephalo- 
pods,  Pteropods,  and  Gasteropods,  varying  in  form  and  size,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  mouth,  and  the  nature  of  the  food. 

AmonjTst  the  Annulosa,  glands,  always  regarded  as  salivary,  exist  in  well- 
marked,  ^ut  most  variable  forms,  sometimes  opening  into  the  mouth,  at  the 
base  of  the  mandibles,  or  beneath  the  proboscis,  and  sometimes  further  down 
near  the  stomach.  These  glands  are,  of  course,  minute  and  simple  in  struc- 
ture, forming  either  short  follicles,  vesicles,  blunt-ended  tubes,  long  twisted 
tubes,  as  in  all  butterflies,  and  most  beetles,  or  even  branched  tubes,  as  in 
Blaps.  In  the  Myriapods,  similar  glands  exist.  In  the  Cirrhopods,  they  are 
of  considerable  size,  and  form  the  cement  gland. 

In  the  Annuloid  Echinodermata,  elongated  cfecal  tubes  surround  the  (b»o- 
phagus,  and  secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  which  mixes  with  the  food.     Salivary  iu- 
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The  Pharynr  avd  Gullrt,  and  Detfhi'i'ion  in  Animals. 

The  parts  concerned  in  deglutition  and  the  act  itself,  are  similar  in  all  t 
air-firtaOting  A'ertebrata,  but  both  become  gradually  simplifled.     The  urulsil 
absent,  excepting  in  the  higher  Qua<lruiiiana.     The  soft  palate  is  very  li 
the  elephiLut  ana  the  Cetacea.     Tonsila  are  always  present.    In  all  casci 
the  Ui^liL-st  Mammalia  down  to  the  Amphibia,  the  pharynx  conimul 
with  the  cavities  of  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  (esophagus,  and  also,  »i 
side,  with  the  tympanum.     In  Mammalia,  the  structure  of  its  walla  wat 
that  in  Man,  and  in  the  second  stage  of  deglutition,  it  rapidly  and  safl^ly  ti 
mits  the  food  and  drink  into  the  <tsophagua,  over  the  laryngeal  o]>eniug,  w. 
the  third  or  <ieaophagea]  stage  of  deglutition  is  also,  as  in  Man,  perfomurd  a 
slowly  by  waves  of  peristaltic  contraction,  even  against  Kravitj,  as  is  aee) 
the  horse  when  drinking.     In  Birth  and  Keptilea,  the  pharynx  ia  of  aIih 
construction  and  action,  being  in  the  Serpents  enonnously  dilatttble.     Id 
Amphibia,  it  approaches  the  less  defined  character  which  it  presents  id  Fja 

In  JFV«Aw.  which  respire  in  the  wat«r  by  gills,  the  pharynx  hoe  do  ci 
nication  with  the  nasal  fossK,  and,  moreover,  the  larynx  and  air-bre 
apparatus  are  absent,  except,  in  some  cases,  the  air-bladder  ;  hence  tliv  p 
ynx  forms  a  mere  inAjndibnlar  iiassoge,  leading  from  the  mouth  into  t 
(Esniihagns ;  but  its  sides  are  supported  by  the  cartihiginous  or  bony  f 
work  of  the  branchial  arches,  between  which  are  the  branchial  opcn'~ 
sides  tliis.  there  are  special  pharjTigtal  bones,  which,  as  already  ni 
often  bear  prehensile  or  even  masticatory  teeth. 

In  the  Molluscous,  Annnlose.  and  still  lower  Classes,  a  special  pharynx  j 
seldom  distinguishable ;  but  the  buccal  cavity  usually  passes  directly  tnl     ''  ' 
(Ksophngus.     In  the  Molluscoida,  however,  a  part  called  the  pharynx  t 
between  tlie  mouth  and  the  cesophiigns. 

A  true  pharynx  is  indeed  characteristic  of  the  Vertebrata.  and  is  apt 
developed  in  those  which  respire  air,  and  in  which  the  fi>od  has  to  be 
lowed,  without  entering  tlie  sensitive  air-passages,  and  with  but  a  uioropQlAn 
interruption  to  the  breath.     In  the  cold-blooded  iScrpents,  liowevcr,  whicB 
swallow  animals  entire,  deglutition  is  painfully  slow,  and  causes  a  certaia  jn- 
terference  with  respiration. .  In  the  young  kangaroo,  whilst  it  is  still  rvtaim 
in  the  marau|)ium  or  abdominal  pouch,  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  is  elai 
ated,  and  jtrojects,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  into  the  posterior  nares,  so  that  the  m 
puBMiH  down  on  each  side,  without  risk  of  entering  the  air-passi^,  and  1ri^ 
out  iiitifrference  with  the  act  of  bR'athing. 

TAt  Stomach  and  h>U»tinrt  in  Animah. 
Mamuuiliu.—la  the  Quadrumana,  the  stomach  often  rewnibles  tliat  of  i 
hut  it  is  sometimes  globular  or  elongated,  sacculated,  constricted,  or  bent  t 
itself;  a  cariHac  and  a  pyloric  portion  are  always  recogniiLahle.  In  the  Ol 
nivora,  the  stnniach  also  presents  the  human  shape,  but  the  cardiac  pouch  ( 
larui'.  In  the  insectivorous  Cheiroptera,  it  is  globular;  in  the  vampyns,  H 
im  hiLi^'  mill  I  iiiiii  ^il,  the  cardiac  end  bein§  the  larger ;  in  the  fhitfivoroua  n 
it'wf  i(  i-  ^lill  liii^-'i'.  the  cardiac  p(mch  is  constricted  in  its  middle,  and  H 
iivl'iMi'  |ii>iniin  i~  iant.  In  the  proper  Insectivora,  this  organ  is  elaugati 
III  ih.  Ivii  iii^iin.  it  if  usually  simple  ;  but  In  the  genus  Manis,  the  cardiac  a 
pyliirie  iioriiuns  iiiv  nuirkid  utTby  an  internal  fold,  and.  in  one  species,  a  la 
sac  exieudn  fruni  the  pyloric  |)ortiou.  In  the  sloths,  the  stomach  is  lint  C 
vided  Into  a  cardiac  pouch  and  a  pyloric  portion  ;  the  former  has  a  dcuse  tft^. 
tbelhnn.  and  is  again  sutidividcd  into  two  parts,  one  ending  in  a  blind  caiuilS 
the  m-tnric  portioii  has  thick  walls,  and  a  soft  mucous  membrane,  and  b  sntg 
iliviili-il  intii  two  [Hirls,  which  miuht  be  c<mi{uircd  with  the  third  and  ftiv 
Hiiim^iibo  <il'  the  Kuminants.  In  the  ant-eaters,  the  <^nlluc  part  of  the  atom 
cmBiiiineti  a  kind  of  crop,  whilst  a  second  chamtier,  having  thick  walta  an, 
liiLi-d  gri»tly  lining,  somewhat  resembles  the  gixxard  of  the  bird,  and,  ootDpa 
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sating  for  the  want  of  teeth,  crushes  the  ants,  by  aid  of  the  sand  swallowed 
with  them. 

It  is  in  the  Ruminants,  however,  which  are  all  vegetable  feeders,  that  the  sto- 
mach presents  the  most  remarkable  complication,  being  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct cavities  :  first,  the  paunchy  rvmen^  ingluvies,  or  paiue;  secondly,  the  honey- 
comb,  water-bay,  reticulum^  or  bonnet;  thirdly,  the  omasum,  manyplies,  psalter- 
ium,  or  feuillet;  and,  fourthly,  the  aboma>sum,  reed,  rennet,  or  cailtet.  The  Jirst 
stomach,  or  paunch,  is  the  largest,  sometimes  attaining  enormous  dimensions  ; 
it  forms  a  bag,  constricted  at  one  point,  and  placed  to  the  left  of  the  a^sopha- 
giis,  which  opens  into  its  right  upper  end  ;  its  mucous  membrane  is  papillated, 
and  covered  with  a  dense  white  squamous  epithelium.  In  the  camel  tribe, 
two  clusters  of  diverticula,  or  cells,  exist,  one  on  each  side  of  the  paunch.  In 
the  dromedary,  each  cluster  is  eighteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  broad.  The 
component  cells,  quadrangular,  and  arranged  in  rows,  are,  when  distended, 
about  three  inches  wide  and  deep ;  their  orifices  are  closed  by  membrano-mus- 
cular  folds  ;  some  are  subdivided  by  membranous  ridges  into  secondary  cells. 
These  water-cells  of  the  paunch  are  intended  for  storing  up  water,  which  is 
found  only  at  long  distances  in  arid  countries.  They  are  emptied  by  the  action 
of  their  muscular  walls. 

The  second  stomach,  or  honeycomb^  much  smaller  than  the  paunch,  forms  a 
simple  bag  beneath  the  oesophagus,  between  the  paunch  and  the  third  stomach 
or  manypTies.  Along  the  inner  surface  of  its  upper  concave  border,  is  a  pecu- 
liar (lemi-canal  or  groove,  named  the  oesophageal  groove,  which  runs  from  the 
right  half  of  the  oesophagus,  of  which  it  seems  a  continuation,  on  into  the 
manyplies ;  its  borders,  composed  of  the  muscular,  submucous,  and  mucous 
coats,  are  much  elevated,  and  can  be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  a  tube 
leading  directly  from  the  oesophagus,  past  the  paunch  and  honeycomb,  into  the 
manyplies.  The  interior  of  the  honeycomb  is  characterized  by  a  cell-like  or 
reticular  structure,  being  developed  into  numerous  polygonal  cells,  which  are 
shallow  in  the  reindeer  and  giraflfe,  deeper  in  the  ox  and  sheep,  and  still  more 
capacious  in  the  llamas  and  camels.  The  mucous  membrane,  in  the  homed 
species,  is  papillated,  especially  on  the  interalveolar  ridges.  The  cells  of  the 
honeycomb  or  water-bag  retain  water,  which  during  digestion  is  mixed  with  the 
food.  They  are  not  proper  water  reservoirs,  like  the  cells  of  the  camels  paunch  ; 
for,  unlike  these,  they  have  no  marginal  covering  folds,  are  always  open,  are 
more  subdivided  internally,  and  do  not,  when  filled,  bulge  on  the  outer  surface. 
Moreover,  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb  are  present  in  aU  Kuminants,  whilst 
those  of  the  paunch  exist  only  in  the  camels,  dromedaries,  and  llamas. 

The  third  stomach,  or  manyplies,  is  usually  the  smallest  cavity  of  the  com- 
plex ruminant  stomach ;  but  in  the  camels  it  is  larger  than  the  honeycomb. 
It  forms  a  sac,  placed  between  the  honeycomb  and  the  fourth  stomach,  or 
rennet-bag ;  it  communicates  with  the  former,  by  a  narrow  passage,  but  opens 
quite  freely  into  the  latter.  Its  inner  surface  is  remarkably  increased  by  nu- 
merous longitudinal  laminee  or  folds,  having  their  free  edges  turned  towards  the 
cavity,  varying  alternately  in  depth,  and  numbering  from  forty,  in  the  sheep, 
to  twice  that  number,  in  the  ox ;  their  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
lias  given  rise  to  the  appellations  manyplies,  psalterium  (psalter),  and  feuillet. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  manyplies  is  villous. 

The  foui-th  stomach,  or  rennet-bag,  from  which,  in  the  calf,  the  rennet  is  pro- 
cured for  curdling  milk  in  the  manufacture  ol'  cheese,  is  about  one-third  of  the 
size  of  the  pauncn  ;  it  is  elongated  and  conical  in  form,  being  wider  at  the  left 
end  next  to  the  manyplies,  and  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  pylorus,  near 
which  the  muscular  coat  is  thickened,  and  where  a  circular  pyloric  valve  exists. 
The  mucous  membrane,  thrown  into  loose,  irregular,  longitudinal  rugse,  con- 
nected by  smaller  transverse  ones,  is  soft,  destitute  of  villi,  and  highly  vascu- 
lar. It  IS  chiefly  composed  of  the  countless  gastric  follicles,  which  open  upon 
its  surface.  The  rennet-bag  is  the  true  digestive  stomach,  being  the  only  part 
of  the  compound  ruminant  stomach  which  secretes  gastric  juice. 

The  ruminant  animal,  cropping  its  herbaceous  food,  first  partially  masti- 
cates and  insalivates  it,  and  then  swallows  it.  Afterwards,  the  animal  being 
at  rest,  the  food,  so  swallowed,  is  returned  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  now 
remasticated  and  once  more  swallowed.    This  constitutes  the  act  of  rum 
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t/o«,  characteristic  of  these  animals.  The  crude  food,  when  first  swallowed, 
deHC(Mids  in  largish  masses,  which  force  <)iK*n  the  lK)rders  of  the  oesophageal 
grfM)ve,  and  so  escape  into  the  ])aunch.  Water,  douhtless,  is  conducted  along 
that  <rroove  into  the  honeycomb,  or  so-called  water-bag,  but  it  also  pardj 
es(;apes  Ix^tween  the  margins  of  the  groove,  and  so  enters  the  paunch,  where, 
in  the  camel  tribe,  it  is  received  into  the  system  of  wattT-cells  there  situated. 

The  food,  partially  masticated  and  insalivated,  lubricated  with  mucus,  and 
mix«*d  with  water  and  the  jui<vs  of  the  paunch,  underj^oes  maceration  in  that 
cavity,  and  also  probably  enters  the  honeycomb,  in  which  it  is  further  watemL 
Now,"  moulded  by  muscular  acticm  into  small  masses  or  pellets,  either  in  the 
(ndls  of  the  honeycomb  bag,  or  by  the  O'sophageal  groove  itself,  it  is  propelled 
into  th(*  oesophagus,  and  thence,  by  an  anti-ixTistaltic  action,  into  the  mouth. 
The  soft  and  small  i)ellet  is  thert*^  deliberatelv  remasticated  and  insalivated, 
and  is  thus  reduced  to  a  semitiuid  pulp,  whicrli  again  passes  down  the  oesoph- 
agus, and  the  margins  of  the  (esophageal  groove  being  now  closed  by  mus- 
cular contraction,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  tube,  the  semitiuid  mass  is  this 
time  transmitted  into  the  third  stomach,  or  manyplies,  from  which  it  cannot 
return.  Here  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  large  surface  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, loses  much  fluid,  and  soluble  sac'charine  and  other  substances,  and  is 
then  passed  on  to  the  r(»nnet-bag,  for  the  digestion  of  the  albuminoid  matters. 

The  precise  mode  of  action  of  the  borders  of  the  esophageal  ^j^roove  and 
other  parts,  is  not  known.  Some  suppose  that  the  animal  convej's  the  food  or 
drink,  instinctively  or  voluntarily,  either  into  the  first  or  second  stomach,  or 
else  into  the  third.  But  according  to  another  view,  the  pro<?ess  ia  partly  a 
reflex  act,  and  partly  mechanical.  In  every  act  of  deglutiticm,  the  borders  of 
the  oesophageal  groove  are  believed  to  Ix;  approximated  by  a  co-ordinatt»d  mus- 
cular act.  When  the  food  or  fluid  swallowed  is  large  in  mass  or  quantity,  it 
is  supposed  to  overcome  the  muscular  action,  and  so  to  pass,  if  solid,  into  the 
paunch,  and,  if  fluid,  partly  also  into  the  honeycomb ;  but  if  the  material 
swallowed  lx»  semifluid  or  fluid,  and  in  moderate  quantity,  it  is  suggested  that 
it  may  Ix^  conveyed  along  the  temporary  tulx»  into  the  manyplies  (Flourens). 
In  the  act  of  sucking,  the  milk  is  saiif  to  pass  at  once  into  this  ciivity,  on 
ac»count  of  the  small  quantity  swallowed  at  a  time.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
the  n^gurgitated  iK»llets  arc  hioulded  in  the  evils  of  the  hcmeycomb  bag  itself. 


a  stimulus,  and,  therefons  not  volitional,  these  movements  of  the  ruminant 
stomach  and  (esophagus  may  Ik*  in  some  extent  ccmtroUable  by  the  will. 

In  the  Pachydermata,  the  stomach  is  more  simple.     Thus,  it  is  elongated, 

:%ud  possesses  a  long  cardiac  pouch  in  the  elej)hant  and  rhinoceros,  but  in  the 

•iv^nner,  it  pn*sents  numerous  inttTual  tmnsverse  folds.     The  hip])opotaraiis 

N^s  two  cardiac  pouches,  o])ening  widely  into  the  rest  of  the  stomach;  in  the 

Tvnr  and  hyrax,  this  organ  forms  two  cavities.    In  the  pig  the  stomach  n*sem- 

^iV*  externally  that  of  Man,  though  the  cardiac  end  is  mon»  projecting,  and  a 

t.n.'c^U  n^ble  extent  of  the  lining  membrane,  near  the  (esophageal  oix»ning,  is 

*.*vr»l  with  a  thick  epithelium.    In  the  jx'ccary,  still  more  of  the  cjirdiucpor- 

•».it  •<  Umnl  bv  a  dense  epithelium. 

I  I  '  **v  SdiiH'ds,  the  stomach  is  rounder,  the  (esophageal  and  jnioric  openings 
tM  MNir  lo  each  other,  and  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  organ  is  lined  by  a  thick 
♦»vi-»viutu,  which  terminates  by  a  dentated  margin. 

'u     u*  KtHlentia,  the  stomach  is  also  marked  otY  into  a  cardiac  and  pyloric 

^\,uH\   .*rtou  indicated  bv  an  external  constriction  ;  the  cardiac  part  is^lined 

'^%    .     uVk  epithelium,  and  the  pyloric  end  by  a  sotY,  glandular,  mucous  mem- 

>t     »,       P»  the  leavers,  and  soine  other  species,  the  stomach  has  glandular 

.  'J.'..x  *iui  .w:u  the  use  of  which  is  not  known. 

•  rs   >lA;-^«pi:^l5*»  whether  carnivonms  or  herbivorous,  have  usually  a  simple 

1,  .w,\  ;»'Uj:»t\Hl  stomach,  sometimes  provided,  like  that  of  the  Waver, 

•  i     .  'M^  i>»«>  vTvpts.     In  the  kangaroo,  the  stomach  is  of  remarkable  length, 

.41'    IS  {he  iHxly  :  its  middle  portion  is  sacculated,  and  marked  by 

\^     "    .iudnwi  muscular  bands,  somewhat  like  the  colon  ;  it  has  threi^coni- 
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partments,  two  being  cardiac  pouches,  and  also  three  rows  of  large  crypts 
alonjj;  the  bands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  carnivorous  Cetacea  have  a  more  complex  stomach 
than  the  herbivorous  species.  In  the  du^ong,  amongst  the  latter,  this  organ 
is  elongated,  and  marked  off  into  a  caraiac  and  a  pyloric  portion,  by  a  con- 
striction, from  near  which  two  blind  pouches  proceea  ;  the  cardiac  pouch  pre- 
sents a  large  glandular  surface.  The  carnivorous  cetacean  stomach  possesses 
from  three  to  seven  cavities,  the  first  of  which  has  a  thicker  epithelium  than 
the  rest. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  above  described  modifications  of  the  mam- 
malian stomach,  it  would  seem  that,  in  its  simplest  form,  it  is  a  speciallv  di- 
lated part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  distinguished  by  its  abundant  glandular 
tubules;  this  becomes  elongated  and  narrower  at  a  certain  part,  next  con- 
stricted, and  then  partially  subdivided  within,  by  internal  folds.  These  sub- 
divisions in  the  complex  stomach  become  still  more  pronounced,  and  associ- 
ated with  important  differences  of  structure  in  the  various  coats,  especially  in 
the  lining  membrane.  The  pyloric  portion  of  even  the  simplest  stomach  has 
larger  gastric  glands  than  tne  cardiac  portion  ;  and,  in  the  compound  stom- 
achs, this  part  alone  presents  gastric  tubuli,  and  secretes  gastric  juice.  The 
cardiac  end,  variously  subdivided  and  modified,  is  often  lined  by  a  thicker 
epitlielium,  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  intestmal  canal  is,  in  all  Mammalia,  marked  off  from  the  stomach  by  a 
circular  muscular  rim  or  pyloric  valve.  It  presents  even  greater  varieties 
than  the  gastric  cavity,  and  these  are  more  immediately  referable  to  the 
nature  of  the  food. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  is  in  the  relative  length  of  the  intestines,  from 
the  pylorus  downwards,  which  are  nearly  always  shorter  in  the  flesh-feeding, 
and  longer  in  the  vegetable-feeding  species,  in  every  Order.  The  following 
Table  illustrates  both  the  rule  and  the  exceptions  : 

Vle>b-Feedvr».  VrKeUbl«-Fe«deni. 

Camivora —  Euminantia — 

Cat,  dog,       .        ,        ,        6  to  1  Sheep,       ,        .        .        .      30  to  1 


Bear,  hyena,         .         9  or  8  to  1        Solipeds- 

Seal,      .        .        .        .      15  to  1  Horse,       ,        .        .     20  or  15  to  1 

Insectivora,      .        .         6  or  3  to  1        Cheiroptera — 
Cheiroptera —  Frugivorous  pteropus,  7  to  1 

Insectivorous  bats,       .         2  to  1        Quadrumana — 

Omnivorous,      .        .        8  or  3  to  1 

Excepting  in  the  Cetacea,  and  a  few  Edentata  and  Cheiroptera,  the  subdi- 
vision into  a  small  and  large  intestine  prevails  throughout.  According  to  its 
length,  the  small  intestine  is  more  or  less  convoluted  ;  it  usually  has  internal 
valvulae  conniventes,  and  a  villous  mucous  membrane  ;  villi  are  always  want- 
ing in  the  large  intestine.  At  the  junction  of  the  small  with  the  large  intes- 
tine, a  more  or  less  perfect  ileo-caecal  valve  is  found,  except  in  the  Monotre- 
mata,  Cetacea,  and  certain  Edentata  and  Cheiroptera. 

The  colon  is  usually  sacculated.  A  caecum  nearly  always  exists,  its  pres- 
ence and  size  corresponding  closely  with  the  nature  of  the  food,  being  either 
absent  or  small  in  flesh-feeders,  and  highly  developed  in  vegetable-feeders.  It 
is  absent  in  all  Insectivora  and  Cheiroptera,  in  some  of  the  Edentata,  and  in 
certain  Cetacea.  In  the  Carnivora,  generally,  it  is  short"  and  narrow,  and  is 
absent  in  the  bears  and  weasels.  It  is  present,  and  of  variable  length,  in  the 
Quadrumana.  In  all  Ruminants  it  is  capacious,  but  is  still  larger  in  the 
S()lij)eds,  being,  in  the  horse,  three  times  as  large  as  the  stomach,  and  meas- 
uring two  feet  in  length.  In  the  Pachyderms,  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  the 
hyrax  has  two  caeca.  Amongst  the  Rodentia,  the  caecum  is  absent  in  the  in- 
sectivorous dormouse,  short  and  small  in  the  omnivorous  rat ;  but  it  attains 
its  greatest  size,  and  is  even  marked  by  circular  or  spiral  folds,  in  the  herbiv- 
orous genera,  as  in  the  rabbit  and  hare,  being,  in  the  latter,  eight  times  as 
capacious  as  the  stomach.  In  the  carnivorous  Cetacea,  there  is  usually  *»** 
caecum,  but  the  baleena  has  a  small  one  ;  in  the  herbivorous  species,  tiW** 
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exists,  being  sometimes  very  lar<]:e,  but  sometimes  sbort  and  bifid.  The  car- 
nivorous Marsupials  have  no  ciecum,  and  the  insectivorous  species  a  small 
one  ;  in  the  frugivorous  species  it  is  wide,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
in  the  herbivorous  species  three  times  as  long. 

The  narrow  part  of  the  csecuni,  the  vermiform  appendix,  present  in  Man, 
exists  in  the  apes  and  gibbons,  and  in  the  marsupial  wombat,  but  in  no  otte 
mammalian  animal. 

In  the  Monotremata,  a  small  cseeum  alone  indicates  the  place  of  junction 
of  the  small  and  large  intestine ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  narrow,  but  widens 
below,  and  ends  in  a  cloaca,  as  in  birds. 

BirdK. — The  digestive  canal  in  Birds  is  usually  complex,  the  o^ophagns 
being  more  or  less  dilated  near  its  lower  end,  to  form  the  crop,  or  ingluviejf,  to 
which  succeeds  the  jrrm'entrioulus^  or  projxT  secreting  stomach  ;  and  beyond 
this  is  a  third  cavity,  forming  the  yizzard.  In  the  pelican,  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  some  other  birds,  the  sides  of  the  fauces,  are  dilated  into  reoep> 
tacles  for  food. 

The  <psopha(ju8  varies  in  length  according  to  that  of  the  neck.  In  the 
storks,  herons,  and  ))elicans,  which  swallow  their  prey  whole,  it  is  very  wide ; 
and  in  the  cormorant,  it  forms  a  large  pouch.  It  communicates  freely  with 
the  proventriculus,  and  its  longitudinally  plicated  mucous  membrane  has 
numerous  follicles,  which  secrete  a  mucus  to  moisten  the  food,  and  aid  in 
deglutition.  The  crop^  or  dilated  portion  of  the  (lesophagus,  is  not  distinct  in 
the  toucans  and  hornbills,  or  in  frugivorous  and  insectivorous  birds,  or  in 
most  of  the  waders.  It  is  even  wanting  amongst  the  swimming  birds,  in  the 
swans  and  geese,  but  is  small  in  the  ducks.  The  large  birds  of  prey  have  a 
small  crop,  lodged  in  front  of  the  furcular  bone  or  merrythought,  at  the  root 
of  th(i  neck.  The  crop  is  most  developed  in  the  grain-eating  gallinaoea,  form- 
ing a  de]Haident  bag  connected  with  one  side  of  the  a'sophagus,  as  in  the  fowl, 
or,  as  in  the  pigecms,  c<msisting  even  of  two  lateral  oval  sacs.  AVTiere  a  crop 
exists,  the  short  portion  of  the  a^sophagus  l)elow  it  is  named  the  second  or 
lower  (esophagus  ;  it  j^jradually  dilates  into  the  proventriculus,  which  has  no 
constrict(^a  cardiac  orifice. 

The  prorentncHht,%  also  called  the  ventriculus  surreyUnriatus,  the  true  jc^landn- 
lar  stomach,  varies  in  form  and  size  in  difterent  birds,  lx»ing  sometimes  wide 
and  straight,  and  sometimes  round.  In  the  nisorial  birds,  it  is  wider  than  the 
(I'sophagus,  but  smaller  than  the  gizzard ;  in  the  birds  of  prey,  it  is  al>out  the 
same  size  as  the  gizzard ;  in  the  parrots  and  storks,  it  is  larger  than  the  giz- 
zard, and  in  the  ostrich,  four  or  five  times  as  large.  Its  mucous  membrane 
is  thicker  and  more  vascular  than  that  of  the  (esophagus  or  even  of  the  crop, 
and,  as  in  the  manmialian  stomach,  is  provided  with  numerous  gastric  glands 
arranged  jxjrpendicularly  to  the  surface,  sometimes  simply  tubular,  as  in  the 
carnivorous  eagle  and  sea-gull,  the  insectivorous  swallow,  and  the  fp:tiuivoroos 
pigeon,  and  oilen  sacculated,  or  even  expanded  into  compound  follicles,  as  in 
other  grain-eaters,  viz.,  the  fowl,  turkey,  rhea,  and  ostrich.  The  di8)>osition 
of  these  glands  on  the  interior  of  the  proventriculus,  differs  in  diftertait  Orders, 
and  even  in  different  genera  of  the  same  OrdcT.  Thus,  they  may  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  surface,  or  may  form  a  single  oval,  elongated,  or  triangular 
clustiT,  two  oval  Literal  clusters,  or  four  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  or 
they  may  form  a  zone  or  belt. 

The  (jizzftrd^  giyerium  or  ventnculus  bulboRus,  the  third,  last,  or  mus<ni1ar  stom' 
ach  of  birds,  is  a  more  or  less  flattened,  ovoid  receptacle,  having  two  neighbor- 
ing apertures  at  its  upper  part ;  one,  into  which  the  nro ventriculus  opens,  and 
the  other  leading  into  the  intestine.  Betwet>n  and  below,  as  it  were,  these 
apertures,  the  gizzard  forms  a  cul-de-sac,  varying  in  size,  and  having  walls  of 
variable  tliickness  in  difl'erent  sjKJcies.  In  the  birds  of  prey,  the  muscular  coat 
is  thin,  and  its  fibres  radiate  from  two  lateral  tendinous  centres.  It  is  iu  the 
rasorial  and  flat-billed  swimming  birds,  as  exemplified  in  the  fowl  and  swan, 
that  the  gizzard  is  most  develoi)ed ;  the  deep  r(?d  muscular  fibres  here  form 
four  very  thick  masses,  two  of  which,  named  the  muaruli  lateraJes^  constitute 
the  sides  of  the  gizzard,  whilst  two  smaller  ones,  the  muncAdi  interfucdii,  are 
placed  at  one  end ;  they  all  radiate  from,  and  towards,  two  very  strong  anterior 
and  posterior  tendons.    The  cavity  of  the  gizzard  is  comparatively  small,  and 
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is  bounded  bv  two  flat  surfaces,  covered  by  a  very  thick,  cuticular,  homy,  or 
even  tubiTculated  lining  membrane,  supported  on  a  dense,  fibrous,  submucous 
coat.  The  lining  membrane  is  hardest  in  the  granivorous  birds,  especially  in 
those  species  in  which  the  food  is  most  solid ;  its  density  increases  at  the  pomts 
where  the  pressure  and  friction  are  greatest.  In  the  petrel,  it  presents  a  layer 
of  small  square  tubercles,  sucfgesting  a  likeness  to  the  gastric  denticles  of  cer- 
tain Gasteropods.  Hunter  olServed  that  in  a  sea-gull  fed  on  barley,  the  mus- 
cles and  cuticle  of  the  gizzard  became  thicker  than  natural. 

A  pyloric  valve  usually  exists  in  Birds  ;  it  is  placed,  in  most  species,  a  little 
below  the  gizzard,  so  that  there  is  a  short  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  inter- 
vening between  the  gizzard  and  the  duodenum.  The  pyloric  valve  is  very 
strong  in  some  birds ;  it  is  double  in  the  gannet,  and,  in  the  ostrich,  forms  six 
or  seven  ridges,  which  close  the  pylorus  like  a  grating,  permitting  only  small 
stones  to  pass. 

The  uses  of  the  crop,  proventriculus,  and  gizzard  of  Birds,  are  obvious. 
The  crop,  absent  or  small  in  birds  living  on  fruit,  insects,  small  aquatic  ani- 
mals, or  flesh,  but  reaching  its  utmost  development  in  those  which  feed  on 
grain  and  other  seeds,  forms,  like  the  ruminant  paunch,  a  cavity  for  the  reten- 
tion and  maceration,  during  several  hours,  of  hard  and  dry  food,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  solvent  action  of  the  proper  castric  juice  of  the  proventriculus, 
and  the  grinding  force  of  the  gizzara.  Seeds  soften  and  swell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  scanty  saliva,  and  of  the  more  copious  secretion  of  the  crop.  Pigeons 
will  sometimes  devour  so  many  dry  peas,  as  to  be  almost  suffocated  when  these 
swell  in  the  crop.  The  crop  lias  been  compared  to  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  and 
the  gizzard  to  the  millstones,  the  former  and  larger  cavity  receiving  the  food, 
and  delivering  it,  in  successive  suitable  quantities,  into  the  latter,  which  is  so 
much  smaller.  Whilst  rearing  its  young,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  double 
crop  of  the  pigeon  becomes  thicker  and  more  vascular,  its  glands  enlarge,  and 
secrete  a  milky-looking  fluid,  which  mixes  with  the  softened  grain  in  the  crop, 
and  is  then,  by  an  antiperistaltic  action,  regur^tated  into  the  mouth,  from 
which  in  the  manner  above  described  (p.  573),  it  is  taken  by  the  young  pigeon, 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  lacteal  secretion  of  the  Mammalia.  The  pro- 
ventriculus of  Birds  has  been  compared  with  the  cardiac,  and  the  gizzard  with 
the  pyloric,  portion  of  the  mammalian  stomach.  The  secretion  oi  the  proven- 
triculus has  the  same  digestive  properties  as  those  of  the  ^stric  juice  of  Mam- 
malia. The  gizzard,  which,  when  it  exists,  forms  an  mtemal  masticatory 
organ,  supplying  the  want  of  a  masticatory  apparatus  in  the  head,  has  evi- 
dently a  mechanical  office.  By  the  aid  of  pebbles,  gravel,  or  sand,  swallowed 
es])e(;ially  by  granivorous  birds,  it  triturates  the  food.  Such  birds  do  not  thrive 
without  a  supply  of  pebbles  or  gravel ;  and  pigeons  have  been  known  to  carry 
these  to  their  young.  Grains  of  barley,  inclosed  in  strong  perforated  tubes, 
pass  through  tne  anmentary  canal  of  the  bird  undi^sted,  whilst  meat,  simi- 
larly inclosed,  is  dissolved.  Unbruised  com,  with  its  hard  silicious  coat  un- 
broken, is  not  soluble  in  gastric  or  intestinal  juice.  The  gizzard  of  the  ostrich 
can  flatten  metal  tubes,  pulverize  glass  balls,  and  break  or  blunt  the  points  of 
needles  and  lancets,  without  injury  to  its  hard  internal  coat.  The  grinding 
of  the  stones  in  a  bird's  gizzard  may  be  heard  by  the  stethoscope.  The  move- 
ments of  the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  supposed  to  be  slightly  rotatory.  In  the 
membranous  gizzard  of  the  cuckoo,  as  I,  as  well  as  others,  have  found,  the 
hairs  of  caterpillars  are  sometimes  impacted  in  a  regular  spiral  manner,  as  if 
ft»lted  by  a  continuous  movement  of  partial  rotation ;  balls  of  hairs  spirally 
disix)sed  have  also  been  seen.  These  lacts  have  been  often  quoted,  in  support 
of  the  view  that,  in  all  animals,  intrinsic  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
mav  occur. 

^he  intestine  of  Birds  generally  is,  relatively  to  the  body,  shorter  than  that 
of  Mammalia,  but  longer  than  that  of  Reptiles.  It  varies  m  length  and  width, 
as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  convolutions,  and  in  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  cfBca.  In  the  birds  of  prey  generally,  the  intestine  is  not  more 
than  twic*e  as  long  as  the  body,  including  the  bill,  but  in  the  osprey  it  is  eight 
times  as  long.  It  is  longer  in  frugivorous  and  granivorous  bu*d8,  and  shorter 
in  the  flesh-eating  species.  The  duodenum  always  forms  a  long  loop,  embrac- 
ing the  pancreas.    The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  intestine  is  varioualy 
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folded  in  different  birds,  the  (convolutions  being  either  spiral,  concentric,  or  ir- 
regular. The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  plicated.  The  distinction  between 
small  and  large  int<?stine  now  becomes  less  marked,  there  being  no  ileo-aectl 
valve,  and  villi  being  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  both.  Their  place 
of  junction  is,  however,  frequently  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  caecum,  or 
rather  of  two  ca'ca,  for  this  diverticulum  is  most  commonly  double.  The  cttct 
arc  wanting  in  some  vultures,  in  the  cormorant,  wryneck,  and  toucan,  and  in 
manj'  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  and  fruijivorous  l)irds ;  they  are  small  and 
short  in  other  vultures,  in  the  eagles,  and  in  the  solan-goose,  and  also,  when 
they  exist,  in  the  Insessorial  trilxjs.  They  arc*  longer  in  the  nocturnal  than 
in  the  diurnal  birds  of  pnty.  Amongst  the  Kasores,  they  are  short  in  the 
pigeons,  but  verv  long  in  the  grouse,  ea(;h  measuring  three  feet,  or  thrice  the 
length  of  the  body,  their  intt»rnal  surfjice  being  incn^ased  by  eight  longitudinal 
folds ;  in  other  Rasores,  they  are  of  moderate  length.  In  the  Cursorial  birds, 
the  int(;stinal  canal,  as  well  as  other  parts,  approfiches  more  nearly  the  mam- 
malian characUir.  The  ca?ca,  however,  are  absent  in  the  cassowary,  which 
obtains  a  ccmstant  supplv  of  succulent  vegc^table  food ;  whilst  in  the  ostrich, 
which  lives  upon  dry  and  scarce  food,  they  are  wide,  about  two  feet  long,  and 
have  an  internal  spiral  fold,  like  that  of  the  hare.  In  Birds  generally,  as  in 
Mannnalia,  the  cseca  are  absent,  or  small,  when  the  food  is  concentrated  and 
easily  digestible ;  but  when  it  is  slower  of  digestion,  or  is  taken  in  larger  quan- 
tity, and  at  longer  intervals,  these  apj)endage8  are  most  developed. 

The  large  intestine  beyond  the  ca^ca  is  long  and  mammalian-like  in  the  oe- 
trich,  but  usually  is  relatively  short,  straight,  and  not  very  wide ;  it  termi- 
natc^s  by  an  impt^rfectly  valved  circular  opening  in  the  dilated  cavity  called 
the  cloaca,  into  which  also  the  ureters  and  the  duct  or  ducts  of  the  reprodu(>- 
tive  organs  open.  In  the  hin<ler  wall  of  the  cloacti  is  situated  the  glandular 
organ  known  as  the  bursa  Fabricii. 

Lastly,  there  exists  in  many  birds  a  short,  narrow,  blind  diverticulum,  con- 
nectt^d  with  the  small  intestine  ;  this  is  the  vestige  of  the  vitelline  diict^  which, 
in  the  embryo  and  young  bird,  connects  the  yolk  sac  with  the  intestine.  It 
is  called  the  vitelline  ca:mm ;  it  has  no  sp<»cial  digestive  function.  A  similar 
diverticulum  is  occjisionally  found  in  Mammalia,  and  even  in  Man. 

Reptiks. — The  alimentary  canal  in  this  Class  is  more*  simple  than  in  Birds, 
to  which,  however,  it  approaches  more  nearly  than  to  that  of  Fishes.  The 
oesophagus  vari(»s  in  length,  according  to  that  of  the  neck ;  it  is  wide,  pli- 
cated, and  dilatable  in  the  Ophidia ;  as  in  Birds,  it  joins  the  stomach  without 
any  constriction  or  cardiac  orifice  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  suddenly  ceases 
to  have  a  dense  epithelium,  and  becomes  soft,  smooth,  and  glandufar.  In 
the  hirger  Saurians,  the  first  part  of  the  stomach  has  the  form  and  structure 
of  a  gizzard,  presenting  thick  muscular  walls,  the  fibres  of  which  radiate  from 
two  opposite  central  tendons ;  the  pyloric  part,  more  decidedly  glandular, 
corresponds  with  the  short  portion  sometinn^s  found  between  the  gizzard  and 
the  duodenum  in  Birds.  In  the  St»ri)ents,  the  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach  is 
long,  slightly  sac<;ular,  and  highly  dilatable,  whilst  the  pyloric  portion  is  nar- 
rower and  very  muscular,  beiiig  the  only  part  like  a  gizzard.  In  the  Chelo- 
nians,  the  stomach  is  curved,  and  larger  at  the  cardiac  than  at  the  pyloric  end. 
The  pyloric  valve  is  usually  present  in  Reptiles,  though  not  very  distinct,  and 
sometimes  is  scarcely  recrognizable. 

The  intestine  in  Ileptiles  is  shorter  and  wider  than  in  Birds.  In  the  Sau- 
rians, there  is  mostly  an  ileo-colic  valve ;  the  crocodiles  have  no  cajcum.  In 
the  Chelcmians,  the  intestine  is  long  and  muscular;  an  ileo-cwcal  valve  usu- 
ally exists,  and  also  frecjuently  a  ciecum.  In  St»rpents,  the  small  intestine 
especially,  is  elongati'd  ;  the  ileo-colic  valve  is  indistinct,  or  its  i)laco  is  indi- 
cated only  by  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  canal ;  the  large  intestine  sometimes 
has  transverse  folds  in  its  interior,  analogous  with  the  spiral  valve  in  the 
same  part  in  Cartilaginous  fishes.  As  shown  by  the  form  of  certain  n^ptilian 
roprolites,  these  folds  must  have  been  well  develdi)ed  in  some  extinct  Saurians. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large,  as  well  as  of  the  small  intestine,  is  j)li- 
cat<»d  and  villous.  The  lower  end  of  the  larger  intestine  form*?  a  cloaca,  re- 
ceiving the  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  reproductive  organs.  The  preseiic-c  of  a 
caecum  in  wrtain  Chelonia  furnishes  an  additional  example  of  the  ass<KnatioQ 
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of  this  organ  with  the  use  of  a  vegetable  diet.  The  existence  of  a  gizzard  in 
some  Reptiles,  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  relations  of  this  Class  with 
Birds. 

AmjMhia, — The  oesophaorus  of  the  Amphibia  is  short,  dilatable,  and  mus- 
cular. The  stomach  is  fish-like,  being  tubular,  wider  at  the  cardiac  than  at 
the  pyloric  end,  and  placed  trans vei*sely,  or  curved  upon  itself.  The  intestine 
in  the  toad  and  frog  is  readily  distinguishable  into  small  and  large,  the  former 
opening  into  the  side  of  the  latter ;  tne  ileo-ccecal  valve  is  indistinct  or  absent. 
In  the  more  fish-like  Batrachia,  the  division  into  small  and  large  intestine  is 
imperceptible.  The  latter  ends  in  a  cloaca,  which  receives  the  ducts  of  the 
urinary  and  reproductive  organs.  The  relation  between  the  length  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  and  the  nature  of  the  food,  is  illustrated  in  the  long  and  coiled 
intestine  of  the  young  vegetable-feeding  tadpole,  as  compared  witn  the  short 
intestine  of  the  insectivorous  adult  frog  and  toad. 

Fishes. — In  Fishes,  the  alimentary  canal  presents  its  most  simple  vertebrate 
form,  being  wide,  and,  in  relation  to  the  body,  short.  The  cesopnagus,  short, 
wide,  and  muscular,  sometimes  passes  so  evenly  into  the  stomach  that  the 
structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  alone  distinguishes  them  ;  in  the  former, 
it  is  pale  and  longitudinally  plicated ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  softer,  redder,  ana 
full  or  gastric  tubuli.  In  the  Cyclostomata,  it  forms  only  a  dilated  portion  of 
the  nearly  straight  canal.  In  the  Osseous  fishe^  especially,  it  varies  in  size, 
but  is  usuall}r  tubular,  bent  once  upon  itself,  and  narrower  towards  the  py- 
lorus ;  sometimes,  by  protrusion  or  the  convex  border,  and  shortening  of  the 
concave  border,  it  becomes  fiask-shaped  or  globular,  with  its  cardiac  and  py- 
loric openings  placed  near  together.  The  cardiac  orifice,  large,  and  some- 
times provided  with  a  valvular  fold,  not  only  readily  permits  the  swallowing 
of  the  prey  whole,  but  sometimes  allows  of  regurgitation  and  rumination,  the 
food  being  remasticated  by  the  teeth,  or  by  the  pharyngeal  bones,  as  seen  in 
the  carp.  The  pyloric  part  is  sometimes  so  muscular  as  to  resemble  an  im- 
perfectly developed  gizzard,  having  thick  walls  and  a  dense  squamous  epithe- 
lial lining.     A  pyloric  valve  nearly  alwavs  exists. 

The  intestine  is  relatively  short  and  wide,  of  nearly  uniform  diameter 
throughout,  has  few  convolutions,  and  is  distinguished  into  a  large  and  small 
intestine,  by  a  slight  constriction  only ;  there  is  no  distinct  ileo-colic  valve, 
but  sometimes  a  short  ceecum  exists.  The  small  intestine  has  usually  con- 
nected with  it,  immediately  below  the  pylorus,  the  so-called  appendices  pylor- 
ic«e,  which  have  been  compared  with  the  pancreas.  The  large  intestine  is 
often,  as  in  the  sharks,  provided  with  internal  folds  or  a  spiral  valve,  by 
which  its  surface  is  much  increased.  It  is  also  generally  thrown  into  rugse, 
which  augment  its  surface.  In  some  species,  the  intestine  is  unusually  long ; 
it  is  rarely  supported  upon  a  mesentery,  excepting  at  a  few  points.  The  peri- 
toneal cavity  presents  the  unusual  condition  of  opening  directly  on  the  exte- 
rior. In  the  singular  amphioxus,  the  alimentary  canal  is  short  and  nearly 
straight,  the  stomach  being  scarcely  dilated ;  the  intestine,  as  well  as  the 
mouUi  and  sides  of  the  pharynx,  is  provided  throughout  with  cilia,  which 
assist  in  moving  on  the  fluids  in  tne  alimentary  canal. 

MoUusca. — In  these  animals,  the  alimentary  canal,  though  simpler  than  in 
the  Vertebrata,  presents,  as  in  them,  many  gradations,  from  a  very  complex 
form  in  the  Cephalopods,  to  that  of  a  slightly  convoluted  canal,  with  a  simple 
dilatation  for  the  stomach  in  the  Lamellibranchiata.  No  distinction  exists 
into  small  and  large  intestine. 

In  the  Cephalo[K)ds,  the  oesophagus,  which  perforates  the  cephalic  cartilage, 
is  long,  very  dilatable,  and  ends  in  a  strong  gizzard,  roundish  or  elongated  in 
shape,  lined  with  a  nard  epithelium,  provided  with  two  digastric  muscles 
radiating  from  two  lateral  tendons,  and  having  its  cardiac  andpyloric  orifices 
near  together.  Sometimes,  before  entering  the  gizzard,  the  oesophagus  ex- 
pands into  a  crop.  Below  tne  pylorus,  the  intestine  dilates  to  form  a  spherical, 
triangular,  elongated,  or  spiral  cavity,  having  a  follicular  mucous  membrane  ; 
this  has  also  been  regarded  as  a  stomach,  but  the  ducts  of  the  liver  enter  it 
through  a  sort  of  sac.  L#ower  down,  the  intestine  forms  a  simple,  more  or  less 
curvea,  tube,  which  bends  up,  and*  opens  into  the  branchial  chamber,  at  the 
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base  of  tlie  mantle,  not  far  from  the  mouth.    The  ink-bag  is  situated  cloee  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  opens  near  it. 

In  the  Pteropods,  there  are  also,  sometimes,  found  a  crop  and  a  distinct 
gizzard ;  the  intestine  pn^sents  three  or  four  bends,  surrounded  by  the  liver. 

In  tlic  Pulmo-  and  Branchio-gasteropods,  the  oesophagus  is  long,  and  fre- 
quently exmnds  into  a  crop ;  the  stomach  itself  often  consists  of  two  or  more 
cavities  ;  the  first  is  usually  lined  with  a  thick  epithelium,  and  is  sometimes 
provided  with  hard  internal  laminae  or  denticles,  constituting  a  sort  of  gizsard, 
which  is  most  developed  when  the  buccal  masticating  organs  are  least  so ;  the 
second  has  softer  walls,  and  fonns  the  true  digestive  stomach.  The  relative 
posititm  of  these  triturating  and  digestive  cavities  is  the  reverse  of  that  met 
with  in  birds.  The  int(»stine,  more  or  less  coiled,  larger  and  more  tortuous  in 
the  vegetable-feeders,  and  usually  embedded  in  the  liver,  receives  the  hepatic 
ducts,  bends  once  or  twict*,  turns  forwards,  and  ends  near  the  forepart  ci  the 
body,  usually  on  the  right  side,  but  sometimes  on  the  left,  or  even  on  the  bacL 
It  is  lined  with  a  ciliated  epithelium. 

In  the  Lamellibranchiata,  the  transverse  mouth  is  concealed  in  the  mantle, 
the  oesophagus  is  short,  the  stomach  forms  a  simple  dilatation,  and  the  intes* 
tine  is  relatively  simple,  describing  a  few  turns,  and  ending  by  a  straight  por- 
tion, opening  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  mantle  ;  its  ccmvolutions  are  enil)eaded 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  its  terminal  part  is  sometimes  embraced  bj, 
or  pi»rforiites,  the  heart.  As  already  stated  (p.  580),  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal bend  of  the  intestine,  whether  to  the  dorsal  or  ha;mal,  or  to  the  ventral 
or  neural  surface  of  the  body,  is  characteristic  in  each  Molluscous  Class 
(Huxley). 

Molhisroida, — In  the  Ascidioida  and  Brachiopoda,  the  alimentary  canal  is 
very  simple,  consisting  eith(T  of  a  convoluted,  or  of  a  short  recurved  tube, 
merely  dilated  at  the  stomach,  and  having  its  terminal  orifice  approximated 
more  or  less  to  the  ofttm  wide  and  valved  mouth.  In  the  Salpida,  the  outlet 
of  the  intestine  is  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  In  some  Brachiopoda  the 
intestine  ends  in  a  blind  sac,  having  no  inferior  ap(Tture  or  outlet. 

In  the  Polyzoa,  the  mouth,  situated  in  the  cei\tre  of  the  circlet  of  ciliated 
tentacles,  leads  into  a  wide  pharynx,  and  short  a^sophagus,  which  terminates 
in  a  muscular  stomach  ;  from  this,  the  intestine  bt»nds  upwards  again,  and 
opens  near  the  side  of  the  a^sophagus,  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  tentac- 
ular circle.  In  some  sjx^cies,  the  stomach  is  muscular  or  gizzard-like.  These 
creatures  pn»sent  one  of  the  lowest  types  of  animals  possessed  of  a  true  alimen- 
tary canal,  distinct  from  the  w^alls  of  the  body,  shut  otf  from  the  peri>visceral 
cavity,  and  having  a  distinct  and  permanent  inlet  and  outlet. 

Annuhmn, — The  alimentary  canal  here  also  pres4»nts  markwl  degrees  of  com- 
plexity, from  the  highl}-  develojK'd  apparatus  found  in  certain  insect*,  to  the 
simple  straight  tulx*  seen  in  the  lowest  Worms.  The  oral  aperture  or  mouth, 
and  the  anal  ajx^rture  or  outlet,  are  always  at  op])osite  ends  of  the  body.  As 
a  rule,  the  carnivorous  kinds  have  a  short  intestine,  and  the  vegetable-feeders 
a  longer  and  even  tortuous  intestinal  canal. 

In  the  Insects,  the  alimentary  canal  varies  with  the  stage  of  metamorphosis. 
In  the  vermiform  larva,  it  is  a  straight  tube,  pjissing  frorii  one  end  of  the  body 
to  the  other ;  sooner  or  later,  a  dilatation  appi^ars,  forming  the  stomach,  which 
sometimes  becomes  divided  transversely,  and  the  (esophagus  may  also  \ie  fur- 
ther dilated  into  an  ingluvies  or  crop.  The  intestinal  (;anal  presents  c«eca,  and 
therefore  a  sort  of  distinction  into  small  and  large  intestine.  In  the  mandibulate 
Insects,  as  in  the  wasps  and  beetles,  the  crop  is  often  glandular  ;  the  gizzard, 
which,  unlike  what  occurs  in  Birds,  is  placed  above  the  digesting  stomach, 
has  very  muscular  walls  and  a  chitinous  lining  membrane,  provided  frequently 
with  proiections,  lamina?,  hairs,  or  denticles,  but  sometimes  this  part  is  indh- 
cated  only  by  being  a  little  more  muscular.  The  true  stomach  has  soft;  deli- 
cate walls,  usually  provided  with  numerous  gastric  follicles.  Sometimes  the 
stomach  has  no  follicles,  but  its  interior  is  laminated,  or  develojx^d  into  cells, 
or  into  a  few  short  caecal  tulK»8  ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  smooth.  The  intestine 
is  generally  narrow,  more  or  less  conv()luti»d,  and  seldom  supported  by  a  mes- 
entery, but  rather  by  the  trachea; ;  it  someftmes  presents  dilat^itions"  or  divi- 
sions, so  as  to  imitate,  perhaps  in  form  only,  the  subdivision  into  a  small  and 
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large  intestine.  Certain  fine  csecal  tubes  communicating  with  it,  are  probably 
glandular  structures  rather  than  diverticula  of  the  intestine.  The  nrst  part 
18  undoubtedly  fitted  for  absorption,  whilst  the  lower  end  is  more  excretory. 
It  presents  a  terminal  dilatation  or  cloaca,  into  which  the  reproductive  organs 
open. 

In  the  Myriapods,  the  alimentary  canal  is  narrow  and  nearly  straight,  and 
is  either,  as  in  the  carnivorous  species,  merely  slightly  dilated,  to  form  a 
stomach,  or,  as  in  the  vegetable-feeders,  complicated  by  pairs  of  saccular  pro- 
jections, which  have  been  regarded  as  crops,  or  ^zzards,  but  may  be  merely 
glandular  recesses.  The  intestine  is  straight,  wide,  plicated,  and  sometimes 
sacculated.     Csecal  tubuli  open  into  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  the  Arachnida,  the  digestive  tube  is  straight,  very  short,  and  compara- 
tively simple.  The  stomacn,  scarcely  dilated,  nas  sometimes  four  appended 
sacculi,  and  sometimes  csecal  prolongations,  reaching  into  the  bases  of  the 
palpi  and  legs.  The  intestine  sometimes  presents  a  globular  dilatation,  before 
it  finally  narrows. 

Amongst  the  Crustacea,  the  higher  forms,  such  as  crabs  and  lobsters,  pos- 
sess a  short  wide  sac,  provided  with  internal  hard  calcareous,  or  chitinous 
denticles,  which  serve  at  once  the  purpose  of  a  gullet,  a  masticatory  apparatus, 
a  stomach,  and  a  gizzard.  The  denticles,  arranged  synmietrically  around  the 
canal,  are  worked  oy  powerful  muscles,  and  are  shed  when  the  animal  changes 
its  shell ;  besides  the  larger  denticles,  there  are  often  stiff  hairs,  bristles,  and 
horny  ridges.  The  intestine,  marked  oft*  by  a  constriction  from  this  denticu- 
lated stomach,  is  short,  nearly  straight,  and  simple ;  it  is  sometimes  subdi- 
vided by  an  imperfect  valve,  and,  though  seldom,  has  one  or  two  cseca.  In  the 
lower  parasitic  Crustaceans,  the  alimentary  canal  is,  however,  straight  and 
simple,  becoming  narrower  as  it  passes  backwards. 

The  shortness  and  simplicity  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  Spiders,  Scor- 
pions, and  Crustacea,  which  live,  some  upon  the  juices  of  other  animals,  and 
some  on  crushed  animal  food,  compared  with  the  length  and  complexity  of  the 
digestive  tube  in  the  vegetable-eating  insect  larvee,  or  in  the  perfect  beetles, 
further  illustrates  the  modifications  already  noticed  in  the  digestive  canal  of 
the  higher  animals,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

In  the  Annelida,  the  alimentary  canal  never  presents  any  convolutions  or 
bendings,  and  the  mouth  and  outlet  are  always  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body. 
It  has  no  mesentery.  It  is  either  quite  simple^  not  even  presenting  a  gastric 
dilatation^  as  in  the  lower  marine  species,  or  it  is  developea  into  simple  tubuli, 
or  subdivided  pouches,  or  it  may  be  regularly  sacculated,  as  in  the  leeches, 
the  blood  sucked  by  those  animals  being  retained,  and  slowly  digested  in  the 
sacs.  In  the  earth-worm,  these  sacs  are  represented  by  simple  constrictions ; 
it  also  has  a  sort  of  gizzard,  and,  within  the  intestine,  a  tubular  csecal  organ, 
named  the  typhlosole,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known. 

Aimuloida, — In  the  Kotiferous  animalcules,  the  alimentary  canal  presents  a 
pharyngeal  dilatation,  or  crop,  sometimes  regarded  as  the  stomach ;  the  intes- 
tine 18  narrow  and  simple,  opening  sometimes  at  once  on  the  surface,  some- 
times after  forming  a  sort  of  cloaca ;  the  orifice  is  usually  near  the  hinder  end 
of  the  body,  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  In  the  Turbellaria,  minute  marine  and  fresh- 
water worms,  an  alimentary  canal  is  present,  which  is  either  simple,  sacculated, 
or  most  remarkably  ramified  or  dendritic ;  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Nemertis  and  Microstoma,  it  has  but  one  aperture,  viz.,  a  mouth,  which  is 
often  provided  with  a  disc-like  sucker,  for  holding  on  to  surfaces ;  the  pharynx 
also  has  a  proboscis,  for  sucking  or  boring  purposes.  Of  the  parasitic  Scole- 
cida,  the  Nematoida,  or  thread-worms,  Imve  an  alimentary  canal,  with  both 
inlet  and  outlet,  a  pharyngeal  dilatation,  and  a  simple  intestinal  tube,  some- 
times, however,  dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  stomach,  and  sometimes  a 
second  dilatation  lower  down.  In  the  Trematoda  or  fiukes,  such  as  the  dis- 
toma,  tristoma,  and  others,  there  exists  either  a  double  or  a  ramified  canal, 
with  a  common  pharynx,  but  no  anal  aperture.  In  the  Gordiacea,  or  hair- 
worms, there  is  likewise  no  such  outlet.  The  organization  of  all  parasites,  to 
whatever  class  they  belong,  is  more  or  less  aberrant. 

In  the  Taeniada  or  tape-worms,  and  in  the  Acanthocephala,  represented  by 
the  echinorhynchus  ana  echinococcus,  also  parasites  living  in  the  interior  of 
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other  animals,  there  is  no  alimentary  canal,  nutriment  being  absorbed  by  tbem 
diroctly,  throujjh  the  integuments,  from  the  digested  food,  or  from  the  juices 
of  the  animal  m  which  tney  live.  In  the  tape-worms,  straight  tubes,  with 
trapsverso  or  even  radiating  branches,  exist,  which  are  doubtless  concerned  in 
the  nutritive  processes,  rather  as  circulatory  and  respiratory,  than  as  digestive 
organs. 

In  the  Echinodermata,  the  alimentary  canal  is  well  developed,  distinct  finom 
tlie  walls  of  the  body,  provided,  in  most  cases,  with  openings  at  both  extremi- 
ties, and  even  supported  by  a  mesenteric  fold.  In  the  Crinoida,  the  stomach 
and  intestine  are  situated  m  the  central  part  of  the  body,  the  latter  opening  at 
one  side.  Below  the  complex  mjisticatory  apparatus,  elsewhere  described  (p. 
581),  the  int<?stine  of  the  Echinida,  at  first  narrow,  widens  out,  and  presents  a 
ceecal  dilaUition,  beyond  which  the  intestine  coils  twice  round  within  the  shell, 
rev(Tsing  its  direction  in  the  latter  lialf.  In  the  Star-fishes,  and  also  in  the 
Ophiurida,  the  alimentary  canal  is  very  short,  and  gives  off  two  ramified  diver- 
ticula into  L'lUih  ra}' ;  the  intestine  ojiens  b}'  a  minute  orifice  on  the  back;  un- 
digested matters  are  frequently  discharged  by  the  mouth.  In  the  holothurida. 
the  intestine  describes  a  zigzag  course ;  the  outlet  is  placed  at  the  liigher  end 
of  the  body. 

OjuhnteraUi, — In  this  well-defined  aquatic  Subkingdom,  there  is  no  longer 
an  alimentary  canal,  separate  from  the  walls  of  the  body,  and  provided  with 
an  oral  and  anal  ai)erture.  The  digestive  ciinal  is  very  short  and  wide,  and 
lias  but  one  external  opening,  the  mouth,  which,  however,  serves  both  for  the 
ingestion  of  food,  and  the  egesticm  of  residual  matters,  and  excretions ;  at  its 
inner  end,  the  digestive  canal  ojM'ns  widely  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 
From  this  latter,  numerous  canaliculi  are  prolonged,  in  the  medusse,  into  the 
dis(!,  some  of  them  ojKuiing  by  pores  in  its  margin's.  In  certain  ctenophorous 
forms,  as  in  beroe,  cydippci,  and  cu3stum,  the  body  cavity  also  opens,  by  one 
or  two  orifices  or  pores,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  oral  aperture,  but  these  are 
not  int<»stinal  or  anal  ojxjnings. 

In  the  Actinozoa,  the  digestive  canal  projects  a  certain  distance  into  the 
])()dy  (javity,  which  forms,  outside  that  canal,  the  perivisceral  ccivity.  In  the 
Ilydrozoa,  the  diijestive  canal  becomes  continuous,  by  a  very  wide  opening, 
witli  the  IxKly  cavity,  withrmt  any  porticm  of  it  projecting  into  that  chamber; 
hvuiv  there  is  no  surrounding  or  |)erivisceral  chamber,  and  the  outer  surface 
of  the  (!oiitinuous  digestive  and  body  cavities,  are  both  in  contact  with  the 
water.  The  hydra  may  l^e  inverted,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  its  outer 
surface,  now  Ixjcome  internal,  will  digest  its  food  equally  well. 

In  the  eompound  Ilydrozoa,  the  lower  end  of  the  body  cavity  of  each  polyp 
roninninieatf'S,  by  a  tubular  process,  with  a  common  channel  extending 
through  the  entire  stem,  a  circulation  of  fluid,  often  containing  granular  par- 
lleles,  Inking  place  through  the  whole  colony.  In  the  compound  Actinozoa, 
I  lie  dlgeslive  cavities  of  the  individual  animals  also  ojK*n  into  a  chamber  in  the 
niininoii  ijeshy  basis,  the  aixjrture  being  radiate  in  shape,  and  capable  of  being 
eluNed  by  niiim-ular  contraction. 

I'niln'^iin.  Of  these,  the  higher  Infusoria  alone  possess  any  representative 
nl'iiii  nllinrntary  (lanal.  In  the  Paramecium,  for  example,  a  depression  exists 
on  the  wiii'raee  ilf  th<e  b(Mly,  bordered  by  cilia,  and  leading  to  an  ajKirture  called 
lhi«  HUMilli,  from  whi(!h  a  short  blind  tube,  named  the  gullet,  dips  into  the 
DiUi'tMlntin  hndy.  This  is  the  last  imperfect  trace  of  a  digestive  canal  seen  in 
(he  AiiliiMiI  l'vlng<h>m.  Temporary  cavities,  formed  by  movements  in  the 
ninriHlr.  liilo  whieh  food  or  coloring  matters  may  i)enetrate,  apjH^ar  like  stom- 
urim.  wlieiier  the  untiw  />f>///f/cwt rfc  applied  to  some  of  those  microscopic  crea- 
hiM  •»  .  hiH  MM  Ihese  cavities  may  be  seen  slowly  to  move  within  the  sarcode, 
Mil  Mim  aiiln,  itiid  \\nwu  the  other,  they  are  no  longer  ri\irarded  as  stoiuacrhs. 
'I'hi-  iiiiihM.«"d('d  f«»od,  art-er  thus  (nrculating  through  the  sarcode,  is  exi)elled  at 
u  imiUrMliii  iiohtt,  either  near  the  mouth,  or  near  the  lander  end  of  the  body, 
wuuU  iMiliil  U  only  Ihen  n*cognizable. 

In  Ihr  N|HiiimMi',  ltlilzop(Mls,  and  (Jregarinida,  no  trace  of  an  alimentary 
nui.il  \\\Mn  The  NywhMM  of  canals  with  incurrent  and  excurrent  ajK^rtures, 
hiiu  III  (he  N|MiiiHldu',  U  not  digestive  more  than  it  is  respiratory  or  reproduc- 
tive, hiK  ile|HMtiU  on  the  plan  of  construction  of  Sponges,  which  are  composed 
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of  an  open  framework,  supporting  aggregations  of  astomatous  amoebiform 
masses  of  sarcode,  each  of  which  directly  assimilates  food.  In  the  solitary 
amcfibfi,  and  its  allies,  the  proteiform  contractile  sarcode  applies  itself  to  nu- 
trient substances,  and  completely  incloses  them ;  digestion  and  assimilation 
take  pla<«  within  it,  and  the  undigested  portions  are  extruded  at  some  indif- 
ferent point.  The  Rhizopods  are  nourished  in  a  similar  manner.  The  micro- 
scopic parasitic  Gregarinida,  appear  like  the  Tcenia  and  Echinococci,  to  imbibe 
nutrient  matter  directly  by  their  surface,  from  the  fluids  of  the  intestine, 
j)erivi8ceral  cavity,  or  other  chambers  or  tissues  of  the  animal  in  which  they 
live. 

The  Abdominal  Digestive  Glands. 

Gastric  Olands, — Gastric  tubuli  exist  in  the  secreting  portion  of  the  stom- 
achs of  all  the  Vertebrata,  becoming  short  and  simple  in  the  frogs  and  fishes. 
In  the  higher  MoUusca  and  Annulosa,  as  in  the  Cephalopods,  Pteropods,  and 
perfect  Insects,  the  stomach  also  has  numerous  follicles,  probably  analogous 
to  gastric  tubuli ;  but  in  the  lower  MoUusca  and  Annulosa,  and  m  the  Mol- 
luscoida  and  Annuloida,  the  walls  of  the  gastric  cavities  are  often  destitute  of 
distinct  glands.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  walls  of  the  digestive  canal  in 
the  Coilenterata. 

Liver. — This  important  organ,  or  some  representative  of  it,  is  more  widely 
distributed  amongst  animals  than  any  other  secreting  or  excreting  gland.  It 
is  present  as  a  well-defined  organ,  not  only  in  all  the  Vertebrata,  the  amphi- 
oxus  only  excepted,  but  also  in  all  the  MoUusca  and  MoUuscoida,  and  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Annulosa  by  tubular  ceeca  or  follicles,  which  are  found  even  in 
the  Annelida,  and  likewise  in  the  Rotifera  and  Echinodermata  amongst  the 
Annuloida.  Xo  corresponding  part,  however,  exists  in  those  Aniiuloida 
which  are  destitute  of  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  such  as  the  Trematoda, 
Tajniada,  and  Acanthocephala,  nor  yet  in  the  Coelenterata,  much  less  in  the 
Protozoa. 

Amongst  the  Vertebrata,  the  liver,  proportionally  to  the  body,  becomes 
])rogressively  larger  in  ))assing  from  the  Mammal  to  the  Fish.  Its  general 
form  corresponds  with  that  of  the  abdominal  cavity  :  thus,  it  is  broad  in  the 
apes  and  the  Carnivora,  longer  in  the  larger  Ruminant  and  long-bodied  ani- 
mals ;  of  moderate  length  in  Birds  ;  broader  in  the  comparatively  short  Che- 
Ionia  and  Sauria,  but  long  in  the  elongated  Ophidia ;  broad  and  short  in  the 
frogs  and  toads,  but  long  in  the  newts  ;  stretching  widely  into  the  abdomen 
of  the  broad -shaped  skates  and  rays,  but  lengthened  out  in  the  eel.  Its  posi- 
tion is  usually  symmetrical,  but  in  the  Mammalia  with  large  compound 
stomachs,  it  is  placed  more  towards  the  right  side,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the 
anthropoid  apes ;  in  Fishes,  generally,  it  lies  more  on  the  left  side  of  the  body. 
In  Birds,  in  which  the  diaphragm  is  complete,  the  liver  is  notched  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  heart  and  pericardium ;  in  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes, 
which  have  no  diaphragm,  the  liver  also  reaches  up  to  the  pericardium,  ex- 
cept when  the  body  is  very  long,  as  in  the  serpents  and  eels. 

The  Uver  in  the  Mammalia  generally,  is  nearly  simple,  its  lobes  being  only 
»«lightly  marked.  In  the  Ruminants,  it  is  subdivided  into  three  lobes  ;  in  the 
Hodentia  and  Carnivora,  there  are  from  three  to  five  lobes,  viz.,  a  central  one, 
and  one  or  two  on  each  side ;  sometimes  it  is  further  subdivided  into  small 
and  irregular  secondary'  lolmles.  In  the  llama,  amongst  Ruminants,  the  luider 
surface,  and  in  the  capromys,  a  Rodent  animal,  the  whole  surface,  .is  divided 
by  deep  fissures  into  angular  masses,  resembling  those  of  the  kidneys  of  the 
Ix^ar.  In  Birds,  the  lobes  are  two,  and  symmetrical ;  in  Reptiles  and  Am- 
phibia, the  lobes  are  also  generally  two,  but  the  liver  is  undivided  in  the 
Ophidia ;  in  Fishes,  the  liver  is  often  more  subdivided.  The  microscopic 
structure  of  this  gland,  in  all  the  Vertebrata,  resembles  that  of  the  human 
liver.  In  the  curious  amphioxus,  a  long  c«cal  appendage  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  having  a  layer  of  greenish  cells  lining  its  interior,  is  regarded  as  a  ru- 
dimentary Uver,  no  distinct  organ  otherwise  existing. 

In  the  MollhS':a,  the  liver  is  a  large,  symmetrical,  solid,  and  lobulated  organ, 
having  two  ducts.     Its  great  development  in  these  animals,  and  also,  it  maji 
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be  added,  in  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  may  be  connected  with  the  Ainctioii 
of  storiiit;  up  fatty  niattiT,  as  the  adinoee  tissue  dcn^s  in  the  higher  Maniniaiia. 
The  nucTeaU*d  hepatic  cells  in  the  N on- vertebrate  animals,  and  also  in  the 
cold-bl<xKl('d  Vertebrata,  contain  much  more  simple  oleaginous  matter  thtn 
they  do  in  the  warm-blooded  VerUibrata,  in  whicn  latter  the  proper  bilianr 
fatty  acids  chiefly  occupy  the  c<»lls ;  in  ]Mrds.  the  cells  contain  less  ordinan* 
fat  than  in  Mammals.  Vometimes,  as  in  the  Cephalo]KMi8  and  LAmellibnui- 
chiata,  the  liver  is  subdivided  into  minut^^  lobules,  composed  of  branchiitt 
ducts,  (>ndinu;  in  dilatati(ms.  In  the  (rasteropods,  the  ramified  ducts  and 
terminal  follicles  are  more  distinct,  so  as  to  form  a  loose  compouud  racemose 
gland.     The  chief  ducts  are  ciliated  internally. 

Amon-xst  the  Molluscoida,  the  Bracihiopoda  have  a  large,  minutely  lohu- 
lated  liver,  composed  of  ramilied  tubuli.  As  some  of  the  earliest  fossils  yet 
discover«'d  lK*l<mg  to  this  Class,  an  hepatic  orjran  yielding  bile,  and,  tlierefore. 
digi»stivt*  prowsses  corres^wmding  with  those  known  to  us  in  the  present  day, 
must  have  existed  in  most  n»mote  jx^riods  of  the  earth -s  history.  In  the  AV 
cidioida,  the  liver  pn»sents  interesting  gradaticms ;  for,  in  ditterent  eases,  it 
may  consist  of  a  small  gland,  a  cluster  of  follicles,  a  single  follicle,  or  simple 
lacuna*  or  lamina;  on  the  inner  side  of  the  intestine  ;  it  is  represented  only  by 
a  yellowish,  orange-colonnl,  or  brownish  glandular  spot,  <m  the  hepatic  portion 
ol  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  In  the  Folyzoa,  the  sides  of  the  intestine  below 
the  stomach  are  marked  with  brown  hepatic  tulx»s,  follicles,  or  spots. 

Amongst  the  AnnulonUj  the  Crustacrean  liver  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  large  and 
complex.  In  some  kinds,  as  in  squilla,  it  is  synnnetrical,  lobulated,  and  sub- 
lobulatcd,  each  sublobule  consisting  of  clustersof  round  follicles  connected  with 
a  central  duct.  In  the  cnibs  and  lobsters,  the  follicles  of  the  liver  are  innu- 
merable, much  branched,  and  si^parat^-d  from  each  other.  In  the  river  crab, 
the  folliclt's  are  less  ramitied.  In  the  lowest  Crustaceans,  such  as  the  parasitic 
argulus,  the  hei)atic  follicles  are  still  more  simple,  or  this  organ  consists  only 
of  a  mass  of  nucleaU^d  cells. 

In  the  highest  Insects,  and  in  the  ;Myriai)ods,  the  liver  is  represented  by 
hepatic;  tubuli,  c(mnected  with  the  intestine  ;  these  are  short  and  numerous  in 
dytiscus,  only  two,  but  ehmgated,  in  blaps,  or  even  single,  as  in  the  grasshop- 
jMTs  ;  sometinies  they  are  mere  vesic^les.  In  no  case  is  the  liver  massive,  but 
always  tubular.  In  the  Spiders,  the  hepatir  follicles  are  either  short  and  sim- 
ple, or  i\n'\  end  in  compact  clusters  of  visieles.  In  the  Aimelids,  the  liver i* 
represented  l>y  gland  cells,  situaU»d  either  in  ramitied  tulx^s,  as  in  ArenicoUu 
or  in  tubuli  ending  in  an  oval  sac,  as  in  A])hrodita,  or  in  numerous  follicles, 
as  in  th(?  leecli. 

Amongst  the  Annuloida,  a  single  long  follicle  in  the  Trematode  worms,  rep- 
resents the  simplest  form  of  rudimentary  liver:  in  the  parasitic  Tfeniada  and 
Echin»K!occi,  the  liver,  as  indeed  the  intestine  itself,  is  unre^)re.<*ented.  In  cer- 
tain Echinodermatii,  as  in  asterias,  colorrd  cells  are  found  m  the  walls  of  the 
riwliating  prolongations  of  the  gastric  cavity,  which  iH'rhaps  secrete  biliary 
matter. 

In  thr  Cielenterata,  no  separate  hepatic  organ  exists  in  connection  with  the 
simple  digi  stive  cjivity  ;  but  the  walls  of  this,  as  in  velella,  scmietimes  present 
a  niJiss  of  gland  {^'lls,"  which  may  form  bile.  Xo  sueli  product  has  yet  been 
found  in  any  part  of  the  unicellular  Protozoa. 

BI(KMh'fs,s(.ls  nf  the  Linr, — In  all  tlu*  Vertebrata,  the  liver  recvives  blood  both 
from  the  hepatic  artery  and  tht^  portal  vein.  In  the  Mammalia,  this  vein,  as 
in  Man,  has  only  a  few  (communications  with  the  lumbar  and  i>elvic  svstemic 
veins.  In  Birds  and  Reptiles,  the  connection  U'tween  tin*  in^lvic  anil  portal 
veins  is  such,  that  a  part  of  tin*  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  and  from  the 
tail,  joins  the  portal  blood,  and  psisses  into  the  liver.  In  Fishes,  the  craudal 
veins,  and  simietimes  those?  from  the  reproductive  organs  and  the  air-bladder, 
are  connected  with  the  portal  system.  In  the  Mollusca,  the  liver  is  supplied 
solely  witli  arti»rial  bl(M)d ;  the  same  is  tlu*  case  also  in  the  Annulosa  and 
Crusta<*ea,  indeed,  in  all  Non-vertebrated  animals  whi<jh  have  bloodvessels. 

GuM'hhiihhi', — In  ^lammalia,  a  gall-bladdrr  is  sometimes  present,  and  some- 
times absent.  Am<mgst  the  herbivorous  kinds,  it  is  present  in  nearly  all  Ru- 
.minants,  as  in  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  anteloiK^s,  but  not  in  the  camels  and 
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$^ta<;s.  It  is  also  absent  in  Solipeds  and  in  most  Pachydermata,  as  in  the 
horse,  tapir,  peccary,  and  elephant,  but  not  in  the  pi^:.  In  the  elephant,  the 
hepatic  duct  is  dilated  and  thickened,  and  has  a  spiral  fold  within.  The  gall- 
bladder is  wanting,  in  the  mice  and  hamsters,  amongst  Kodentia ;  also  in  the 
sloths  amongst  the  Edentata,  and  in  the  true  Cetacea.  In  the  carnivorous  and 
insectivorous  kinds,  the  gall-bladder  is  present.  In  the  cat  and  a  few  other 
animals,  it  is  sometimes  double.  When  the  gall-bladder  is  present,  a  cystic, 
hepatic,  and  common  bile-duct  exist. 

In  Birds,  the  gall-bladder  is  generally  present,  but  is  wanting  in  certain  spe- 
cies of  a  particular  geniis,  without  obvious  relation  to  its  habits  or  food  ;  it  is 
absent  in  the  ostrich,  pigeons,  toucans,  and  many  parrots.  Proceeding  from 
the  liver,  in  Birds,  are  two  ducts,  one  hepatic,  to  the  duodenum,  the  other  to 
the  gall-bladder,  from  which  a  cystic  duct  runs  on  to  the  duodenum  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  common  bile-duct.  When  the  gall-bladder  is  wanting,  the  two 
hepatic  ducts  open  separately  into  the  intestine. 

In  Reptiles,  a  gall-bladder  always  exists,  but  it  varies  in  form.  It  is  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  liver  and  has  a  long  cystic  duct,  .in  the  Ophidians  ;  but 
it  is  embedded  in  the  substance  of  that  gland  in  the  Chelonians.  There  either 
is  a  common  bile-duct,  or  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  open  separately  into  the 
duodenum. 

The  gall-bladder  invariably  exists  in  Ampliibia. 

In  Fishes,  this  receptacle  is  usually  present,  though  it  is  absent  in  many 
genera,  being  then  replaced  by  a  dilatation  upon  one  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  which 
are  here  usually  numerous. 

In  the  Mollusca  and  Molluscoida,  in  which  the  liver  is  massive,  no  gall- 
bladder is  found  ;  nor  could  such  a  receptacle  exist  in  connection  with  the  he- 
patic tubuli  of  the  Annulosa  and  Annuloida. 

Paivoreas, — This  gland,  or  some  representative  of  it,  is  present  only  in  the 
Vertebrata,  and  in  the  higher  Mollusca.  It  is  not  so  widely  distributed 
amongst  animals  as  the  liver  ;  and,  moreoverj  it  much  sooner  assumes  a  rudi- 
mentary form,  in  the  descending  series,  viz.,  m  the  Fishes. 

In  Mammalia,  Birds,  and  Reptiles,  the  pancreas  occupies  the  concavity  of 
the  constantly  present  curvature  of  the  duodenum.  In  Mammalia,  when  the 
duodenal  mesentery  is  short  or  absent,  as  in  the  Quadrumana,  Uamivora, 
Ruminant49,  and  8oliix;ds,  the  pancreas  is  compact  and  elongated,  with  a  por- 
tion extending  towards  the  spleen,  so  that  it  may  seem  bilobed,  as  in  Carniv- 
ora  and  Ruminantia,  or  even  trilobed,  as  in  the  horse,  the  splenic  portion 
being  double ;  when,  however,  the  duodenum  ha«  a  wide  mesentery,  as  in 
Rodentia,  the  pancreas  forms  an  arborescent  mass  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  mesentery,  as  seen  in  the  rabbit  and  rat. 

The  typical  number  of  pancreatic  ducts,  in  the  Mammalia,  appears  to  be  two, 
as  indeed  is  the  case  in  the  early  condition  in  Man,  the  upper  and  larger  duct 
alone  persisting.  In  the  horse  and  dog,  there  are  also  two  ducts,  the  lower 
one  beipg  the  larger ;  in  the  dog,  this  latter  opens  separately  into  the  duode- 
num, but  the  upper  one  enters  it  close  to  the  bile-duct.  In  the  lion,  two  ducts 
join  the  bile-duct,  and  enter  the  duodenum  by  a  common  orifice.  In  the  rab- 
bit, the  upper  duct  is  very  minute,  and  the  chief  duct  opens  from  9  to  12  inches 
below  the  pylorus.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  discharged 
into  the  duodenum.  In  certain  Carnivora,  as  in  the  seal,  and  sometimes  in 
the  cat,  the  chief  duct  dilates  into  a  reservoir,  previously  to  entering  the  in- 
testine. 

In  Birds,  the  pancreas  is  proportionally  larger  than  in  other  Vertebrata,  in 
part,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  salivary  glands.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  from  two  to  six  donated  portions,  attached,  as  usual,  to  the  much- 
bent  duodenum.  Each  portion  of  the  gland  has  a  duct,  generally  opening 
separately  into  the  intestine.  There  are  six  ducts  in  the  vulture,  fowl,  heron, 
and  grebe,  three  in  the  crow,  pigeon,  grouse,  and  duck,  but  only  one  in  the 
eagle,  quail,  ostrich,  and  stork.  In  the  stork  alone,  the  single  pancreatic  duct 
opens,  by  a  common  orifice,  with  a  single  hepatic  duct.  tJsually,  one  at  least 
of  the  pancreatic  ducts,  in  Birds,  opens  above  the  bile-duct,  but  this  is  not 
constant ;  when  several  pancreatic  ducts  exist,  they  usually  open  alternately 
with  other  hepatic  or  cystic  ducts ;  the  cystic  duct  generally  opens  lowest. 
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The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  must  be  speedily,  and  almost  simultaneously, 
mixed  witli  the  fcKKl.  In  the  ostrich,  however,  these  secretions  are  mixed  with 
the  food  at  some  distance  apart,  the  bile  escaping  through  the  single  hepatic 
duct,  close  to  the  pylorus,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  also  by  a  simile  duct,  3  feet 
lower  down.*  ~ 

In  Reptiles,  the  pancreas  is  usually  large.  It  is  larger  in  the  herbivorow 
than  in  the  carnivorous  Saurians,  \K^\n*^  largest  in  the  iguanas.  In  the  Che- 
lonians,  this  gland  is  even  ramified,  as  it  is  in  the  Rodents.  In  the  Ophidians, 
it  is  either  long  and  bifid,  pyramidal,  or  round.  The  duct  is  nearly  alwavs 
single,  and  generally  enters  the  duodenum  separately,  but  sometimes  with  tbe 
bile-iluct.  In  the  JxTjX'uts,  the  pancreas  is  joined  to  the  spleen,  and  has  even 
been  confounded  with  it. 

In  the  Amphibia,  the  pancreas  is  found  in  the  mesentery,  between  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  ;  it  is  smallest  in  the  purely  aquatic  species,  such  as 
the  tritons.  In  the  frog,  the  bile-duct  perfonites  the  pancreas,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, receives  small  pancn*atic  ducts  in  its  course.  In  the  lowest  Amphibia, 
as  in  the  siren,  the  pancreas  is  much  sulwlivided,  so  as  to  approximate  to  the 
form  of  the  pyloric  ap)x;ndages  in  the  Fishes ;  its  ducts  are  no  longer  united 
into  one,  or  into  a  few  princnpal  trunks,  but  form  numerous  parallel  canals, 
ojK'uing  separately  into  the  duodendum. 

In  many  Fishes,  there  are  found,  opening  into  the  duodenum,  near  the 
pylorus,  certain  simi)le  tubular  or  ramified  follicular  prolongations  of  the  coats 
or  the  intestine,  lined  by  a  glandular  membrane,  named  the  pyhrtc  a^^^tendages. 
The  food  does  not  enter  them,  and,  from  their  position  ana  glandular  charac- 
ter, they  have  usually  been  regarded  as  the  homologues  of  the  pancreas,  but 
they  are  somewhat  anomalous  organs.  In  the  sturgeon,  these  appendages  are 
so  numerous  as  not  to  have  been  counted ;  the  co<l  and  whiting  have  about 
I'JO,  the  salmcm  W),  averaging  (5i  inches  in  length,  the  sprat  9,  the  perch  3,  the 
turbot  2,  and  the  ammodytcs  and  polypterus  (mly  1.  They  are  entirely  aWnt 
in  many  Orders.  When  "few  in  numl)er,  they  open  separately  into  the  intes- 
tine •,  but  when  numerous,  they  combine  into  clusters,  each  oi)ening  by  a  single 
orifices  Thus,  50  cieca,  in  the' pilchard,  open  by  30,  and  in  the  tunn3-  ^^y  ^"'j 
")  orifices  ;  in  the  swordfish,  there  are  only  two  openings,  and,  in  the  sturgeon, 
the  multitudinous  cfeca  o|)en  by  a  single  short  duct.  They  are  lart^cest  and 
most  numerous  in  fishes  of  active  digestion  and  rapid  growth,  ancl,  on  the 
whole,  most  develoi^d  in  the  more  voracious  triln^s.  They  are  more  com- 
monly few  and  large  in  the  Osseous  fishes,  whilst  in  the  Cartilaginous  group 
they  are  usually  smaller  and  numerous.  When  absent,  the  mucous  meniDrane 
of  the  intestine  Ik»1<)w  the  pylorus  is,  sometimes,  as  in  the  eel,  thick,  vascular, 
and  glandular,  and  yields,  on  pressure,  a  copious  secretion. 

The  pyloric  appendages  are  certainly  glandular  organs  and  not  intestinal 
diverticula,  intended  for  purposes  of  absori)tion  ;  but  it  has  bc*en  suggested 
that  they  are  special  glands,  and  that  the  true  representative  of  the  pancreas 
in  Fisht'S,  is  a  small  gland  sometimes  found  attached  to  the  liver.  Such  an 
organ  exists  in  the  carp,  pike,  silurus,  sturg(M)n,  and  ray,  in  which  fish  it  is 
large  and  luis  a  duct  ojM*ning  near  the  bile-clucts,  and  inniany  other  species. 
In  some  instances,  it  would  seem  to  l)e  a  detached  portion  of  the  liver,  but  in 
other  cases,  its  pancreatic  structure  is  undeniable.  Certain  fish,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  trout,  possess  this  organ  as  well  as  the  j)yloric  apjK'ndages  ;  in 
others,  it  is  very  small ;  in  some,  it  is  not  found,  but  mav  then  Ik>  represented 
by  glandular  structures  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  iJernard,  who  doubts 
the  pancreatic  character  of  the  p3lori(!  apixMidages,  asserting  that  their  secre- 
tion is  acid  and  viscid,  like  the  intestinal  juice,  and  not  alkaline  and  diffluent, 
like  the  pancreatic  juice,  statt^s  that  a  watery  emulsion  of  the  j/^'oj^er  pancreas 
of  the  ray,  converts  starch  into  sugar,  and  decomposes  fatty  matters  into  their 
proper  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  like  the  secretion  or  substance  of  the  pancreas 
of  ttie  high(T  Vertebrata. 

In  certain  Cephalppods,  a  laminated  and  ft>lliculated  sac,  connected  with  the 
two  he])atic  ducts,  in  other  Cephalopods,  a  si)iral  apiwndage,  and,  in  many 
Branchio-gasttTopods,  as  in  apiysia  and  doris,  a  long  cwcal  glandular  tube, 
which  communicates  with  the  intestinal  canal  below  the  stomacrh,  may  rej>- 
resent  a  molluscan  pancrt^as. 

In  the  Annulosa,  the  Insects  and  some  others,  have  tubuli,  connected  with 
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the  upper  part  of  the  iDtestines,  which  may  be  pancreatic.  Similar  rudimen- 
tary parts  exist  in  the  Rotifera,  amongst  the  Annuloida.  In  cases  in  which 
such  tubuli  are  not  present,  gland  cells  are  sometimes  found  in  patches  upon 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestine.  Sometimes  even  these  are  not  distin- 
guishable. 

InteMinal  Glands, — In  all  the  Vertebrata,  besides  structures  resembling  the 
closed  sacs  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands,  the  intestinal  tubuli  or  crypts 
of  Lieberkiihn  exist.  In  Mammalia  ana  Birds,  and  probably  in  Eeptiles, 
Amphibia,  and  the  higher  Fishes,  racemose  mucous  glands  are  found  in  the 
duodenum. 

Tlie  tubular  or  saccular  appendages,  the  short  caeca,  or  the  minute  patches 
of  glandular  epithelial  cells,  aistincuished  by  their  color  and  contents,  which 
are  found  in  the  Molluscous,  AnnuTose,  and  lower  allied  forms,  are  probably 
not  representatives  of  the  intestinal  tubuli  in  the  higher  animals,  but  rather 
of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  Indeed,  the  intestinal  canal  is  itself  so  minute  in 
many  of  these  lower  animals,  that  its  lining  iliembrane  is  almost  of  necessity 
simple,  smooth,  and  covered  throughout  with  a  delicate  epithelium  only. 

The  Chemical  Prone%8e9  of  Dige%tion  in  Animals, 

In  studying  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids,  physiologists  have  employed 
not  onlv  tne  human  secretions,  but  also,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  those  col- 
lected from  fistulee  in  animals,  and  likewise  artificial  fluids  made  by  macerating 
the  glands  in  water.  The  properties  of  these  several  secretions  having  been 
established  experimentally,  in  regard  to  certain  vertebrate  animals,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that,  wherever  these  particular  glands  exist,  the  respective 
secretions  possess  similar,  if  not  identical,  properties. 

The  -safiVa  is  most  abundant  in  herbivorous  and  granivorous  animals,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  moistened  is  greater,  and  the  special  action 
of  this  fluid  on  starchy  matter  is  most  required ;  in  carnivorous  and  insectiv- 
orous creatures,  this  action  is  not  necessary,  and  the  secretion  is  less  plentiful, 
being  used  rather  for  purposes  of  lubrication  ;  or,  as  in  Fishes,  it  may  even 
be  wanting.  Nevertheless,  the  saliva  of  the  do^,  taken  from  the  mouth,  con- 
verts starch  into  sugar,  though  somewhat  slowly.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  secretions  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  in  the  dog,  and  even  oi 
the  parotid  only,  in  the  horse,  are  by  themselves,  and  unmixed  with  the 
mucus  of  the  mouth,  incapable  of  effecting  this  transformation. 

In  those  Mollusca,  Annulosa,  and  Annuloida,  in  which,  as  in  Cephal- 
opoda, Insecta,  Myriapoda,  and  Kotifera,  glands,  called  salivary,  exist,  the 
exact  properties  of  the  secretion,  and  its  chemical  action  on  the  food,  have  not 
yet  been  aetennined ;  but  it  is  usual  to  regard  those  glands,  whether  tubular 
or  follicular,  which  open  into  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  sali- 
vary glands.  On  similar  pounds,  gland  structures  opening  into  the  stom- 
ach'are  considered  as  gastric  glands ;  those  connected  with  tne  upper  part  of 
the  intestine,  as  hepatic,  or  hepatic  and  pancreatic ;  and,  lastly,  those  empty- 
ing themselves  into  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  as  excretory,  and  prohi- 
bly  renal. 

"As  albuminoid  substances  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  all  animal  tis- 
sues, the  gastric  juice,  which  acts  upon  them,  would  appear  to  be  likewise  an 
ess(;ntial  solvent  in  the  digestive  function  of  every  animal.  Hence,  it  is  prob- 
ably present  in  all  animals,  certainly  in  the  lowest  which  possess  a  stomach, 
and  even  in  the  Coelenterata.  When  no  distinct  gastric  tubuli  exist,  the 
peptic  agent  is  secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive 
cavity. 

The  stomachs  of  Fishes,  after  death,  are  often  rapidly  digested  by  their  own 
gastric  juice ;  whereas,  this  occurrence  is  much  less  frequent  in  Man  and 
Mammalia.  This  has  been  referred  to  the  small  difference  of  temperature 
which  takes  place  after  death,  in  a  fish,  as  compared  with  a  warm-blooded 
animal.  The  gastric  juice  of  fishes  habitually  acts  at  a  low  temperature ; 
whilst  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animal  operates  at  a  much  higher  tempenv- 
ture.     It  is  said  that  the  gastric  juice  of  fishes  loses  its  peptic  properties  at 
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the  ordinary'  temperature  of  a  warm-blooded  animal,  and  inversely,  that  the 
gastric  juice  of  the  warm-blooded  animal  acts  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  at  the 
temperatuKj  of  the  fish  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  solvent  powers  of  the  eastiic 
juice  of  a  Mammal  are  not  lost,  until  it  has  been  heated  to  V2(P  ;  'whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  fish,  they  are  lost  at  8(P  (Brinton).  If  this  te  conflnncd,  it 
shows  a  r(»markable  modification  of  the  projxirties  of  the  same  secretion,  in 
diffen.»nt  animals  having  particular  conditions  of  existi^nce.  It  would  he  in- 
teresting to  note  whether  post-mortem  digestion  of  the  gastric  cavity  of  the 
non-v(»rtebratiHl  animals  ever  takes  placre. 

From  its  peculiar  color,  the  hile  can  Ix?  easilv  recognized.  It  may  thus  be 
detected  in  those  Annulose  and  Annuloid  ammals,  even  in  the  nunute  Ro- 
tifera,  in  which  the  liv(»r  is  not  massive,  as  it  is  in  the  Vertebra ta,  MoUusca, 
and  higher  Molluscoida,  being  n^presentinl  onlj-  by  hepatic  tuhuli  ;  colored 
secreticms  an;  also  detected  in  the  gland  cells  of  still  lower  animals.  The 
office  of  the  bile  must  be  similar  in  all  animals  in  which  it  is  found. 

The  ]x^culiar  propertvof  the  j^wiwrrff/^V  ji/?Vf,  that  of  emulsifying  and  decom- 
posing fat,  has  been  shown  by  Bernard  to  exist  not  only  in  Mammalia^  but 
also  in  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes,  as,  for  example,  in  the  goose, 
turtle,  fn)g,  salamander,  and  ray.  MonM)ver,  he  asserts  that,  when  the  pure 
saliva,  in  any  animal,  is  incapable  of  converting  starch  into  sugar,  the  pan- 
cn^itic  rtuid  possesses  this  prop<?rty. 

The  action  of  the  inUstinal  juice  upon  food  has  l)een  sho^vn  to  he,  in  the 
higher  animals,  as  in  Man,  sui)plementary  to  that  of  the  other  secretions.  In 
the  lower  animal  forms,  in  which  the  int4\stinal  tubuli  come  to  represent  im- 
portant glands,  an  analogous  blending  of  functicm  may  prevail. 

The  organic  food  of  all  animals,  whether  derived  from  other  animals  or  from 
plants,  consists  of  similar  proximate  chemical  substances  ;  and  the  solution  of 
these  is  probablv  accomplished,  in  all  cases,  by  prowsses  of  a  similar  nature. 
But  our  knowledge  of  the  specific  chemical  differences  and  modes  of  action  of 
the  digestive  fluids  in  difterent  animals,  is  yet  imjxTfect.     In  the  Mammalia. 
and  ixjrha])s  in  all  Vertebrata,  the  composition  and  acti(m  of  the  duids  resem- 
ble those  observed  in  man.     The  gastric  juice  of  the  herbivorous  sheep  and 
calf  dissolves  animal  food,  as  readily  as  that  of  the  omnivorous  pig  and  car- 
nivorous dog.     But  many  moditications,  yet  undiscriminated  by  the  chemist, 
doubtless  exist,  as  illustrated  by  the  ascertained  varieties  in  the  acids  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  the  bile,  in  certain  Mammalia  and  Birds  (pp.  531,  540).     Still 
more  iinportant  ditterences  in  (composition  and  power  may  exist,  especially  in 
the  lower  tril)es,  in  some  or  all  of  tlie  digestive  secretions,  adapting  them  to 
the   solution  of  substances  ordinarily  indigestible.     Tbus  cellulose,   lignin, 
and  even  resinoid  bodies  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  yellow  elastic  tis- 
sue, cartilage,  and  the  horny,  chitinous,  and  coriaceous  integuments  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  are  eaten  and  ])robal>ly  partially  digested  by  certain  in- 
set^ts  and  other  creatures,  though  usually  those  suV)stances  resist  digestion. 

In  the  complex  alimentary  canal  and  glandular  appendages  of  tlie  Verte- 
bnita,  Mollus<.'a,  and  Annulosa,  in  the  more  simple  digestive  system  of  a  poly- 
zoon,  or  of  a  rotiferous  animalcule,  and  even  in  the  digestive  cavity  of  the 
hydra,  with  its  single  external  o{)ening,  its  (communication  with  the  cavity  of 
the  body,  and  its  want  of  distinct  glandular  ap|KMidages.  the  digestive  secre- 
tions are  always  prmluced  by  glandular  epithelial  cells,  whentce  they  are 
discharged  into  the  alimentary  canal,  at  suitable  ])oints,  to  act  uix)n  the  food. 
In  the  absence  of  massive  or  tubular  glands,  or  of  clusters  of  sjx^cial  cells,  it  is 
even  possible  that  adjacent  cells,  nearly  or  (luitevsimilar  under  the  microscope, 
may  i>erform  the  offlcie  of  diffenMit  glands.  Digestion,  in  tlie  liydra,  may  be  as 
complex  a  proci\ss,  regard  iKiing  had  to  the  chemical  composition  of  its  food, 
as  in  the  higliest  VtTtebrata.  Ho  long,  indeed,  as  we  recognize  in  any  animal 
a  distinct  digestive  cavitv,  we  may  rt^asonablv  infer  the  ocMurrenct^  of  a  diges- 
tive process,  rendering  (liffen»nt  nutrient  su1;)stanees  sohihle  and  absorbahle. 
The  starchy,  albuminoid,  fatty,  and  the  less  digestible  sul)stantvs  used  as  food, 
must  require  their  pecuHar  transmuting,  liquefying,  or  emulsifying  solvents, 
pnxluced  in  infinitesimal  quantity,  but  iu;tiug  with  characteristic  power.  It 
is  observable,  however,  that  of  these  fluids,  the  peptic  and  emulsifying  agents 
are  the  most  essential,  sixjcilic,  and  universal :  for  in  the  cold-blooded  aquatic 
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animals,  whether  vertebrate  or  non- vertebrate,  such  as  the  voracious  Fishes, 
and  tlie  carnivorous  Mollusca  and  Cojlenterata,  there  is  little  or  no  nec(*ssity 
tor  a  salivary  fluid  capable  of  transmuting  starch ;  whilst  even  in  the  lowest 
animals,  fatty  and  albuminoid  substances  are  essential  constituents  alike  of 
the  bodies  and  of  the  food.  The  low  temperature  of  these  animals,  and  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  starch-feeders  generally,  are  interesting  facts,  in 
connection  with  the  heat-prod u(;ing  power  of  amylaceous  diet. 

In  the  unicellular  Protozoa,  whether,  as  in  the  Infusoria,  there  exist  a  short 
,tulK^  leading  into  their  interior,  or  as  in  the  Sponges  and  Rhizopods,  no  di- 
gestive cavity  at  all,  solid  food  must  also  be  dissolved  by  some  action  of  the 
animal,  l^efore  it  is  absorbed  ;  though  these  universally  aquatic  creatures  may 
Ik*  partly  nourished  by  materials  already  dissolved  in  the  surrounding  me- 
dium. 

Ill  the  case  of  the  parasitic  Gregarinida,  and  even  of  certain  of  the  annuloid 
Entozoa  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  other  animals,  the  nutrient  sub- 
staiujes  absorbed  are  probably  those  which  have  already  been  digested,  and  so 
])repared  for  absorption  by  the  gastric  and  other  secretions  of  tnose  animals, 
a  sort  of  vicarious  digestion  being  here  employed.  In  those  Entozoa,  how- 
ever, which  infest  otlier  organs  or  tissues,  such  as  the  air-tubes,  muscles, 
brain,  and  interior  of  the  eyeball  or  bloodvessels,  probably  little  or  no  digestive 
change  of  the  nutrient  materials  is  required  ;  the  nutritive  function  consists 
mcn^ly  of  imbibiticm  and  assimilation,  observed  in  the  ultimate  nutritive  pro- 
cesses in  the  higher  animals,  and  digestion  is  merged  in  nutritive  absorption. 
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By  the  process  of  digestion,  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  compound  ali- 
mentary basis,  composed  of  aqueous,  saline,  extractive,  mucilaginous, 
saccharine,  amylaceous,  oleaginous,  and  albuminous  matters,  some- 
times mixed  with  alcoholic,  ethereal,  acid,  pungent,  odoriferous,  and 
coloring  substances.  The  materials  of  this  complex  pabulum,  whilst 
retained  within  the  digestive  cavity,  remain,  strictly  speaking,  ext^iial 
to  the  living  frame ;  but  a  process  immediately  ensues,  by  which  they 
are,  sooner  or  later,  taken  up  into,  and  enter  the  living  tissues ;  this 
is  termed  Absorption,  The  chief  object  of  this  process  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  food^  is  the  introduction  of  new  material,  for  the  repair  of  the 
continuous  waste  of  the  living  body. 

Absorption,  however,  considerea  as  a  physiological  function,  con- 
sists of  more  than  the  mere  taking  up  of  nutrient  materials  from  the 
interior  of  an  alimentary  canal,  or  of  a  simple  digestive  cavity,  or  at 
the  surface  of  a  unicellular  animal  organism.  It  includes  that  general 
process  by  which  all  external  soluble  substances,  whether  solid,  fluid, 
or  gaseous,  beneficial  or  poisonous,  nutrient,  stimulant,  or  respiratory, 
are  introduced  into  the  tissues  of  the  body,  through  any  natural  or 
artificial  surface  whatever.  Moreover,  it  comprehends,  in  part  at 
least,  another  process,  by  means  of  which  portions  of  the  living  tissues 
are  themselves  removed,  or  absorbed,  within  the  body.  The  former 
of  these  two  processes  is  sometimes  named  general  absorption^  and  the 
latter,  intrinsic  or  interstitial  absorption.  Intrinsic  absorption  is  es- 
sentially a  nutritive  process.  The  term  extrinsic  may  be  applied  both 
to  general  absorption  and  to  the  absorption  of  food. 


BPECIAI,     PHVSIOLOyy. 


The  Absorbent  Vesaeh  and  Cflanda. 

In  Miiii,  and  tlie  Vertebrata  generally,  two  sets  of  vessels  are  en- 
gaged in  the  prooeases  of  absorption,  vii.,  first,  certain  bloodvrueh, 
especiiilly  the  vfnou»  capillaries,  and  the  tmaller  veina  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  absorbent  vessels  proper. 


Fig.  100. 
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The  absorbents  of  the  body  generally,  which  always  convey  the 
transparent  lymph,  and  are  named  the  lymphatics,  commence,  by  net- 
workfl,  near  the  various  membranous  surfaces,  and  in  the  interior  of 
certain  tissues  and  organs.  Their  number,  in  any  part,  seems  to  be 
proporlionate  to  the  quantity  of  areolar  tissue  which  it  contains, 
ratiier  than  to  the  number  of  its  bloodvessels,  or  the  activity  of  its 
functions  ;  thus,  lymphatics  have  not  been  found  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  only  a  few  in  the  muscles;  but  in  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  and  the  intercellular  spaces,  they  are  very  abundant. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  but  still 
more  so  on  the  raucous  membranes  and  skin.  The  trunks  from  the 
coramcncing  lymphatic  networks  (Fig.  100),  either  proceed  in  company 
with  the  bloodvessels,  thus  forming  the  deep  lymphalicg,  or  else  run 
on  the  surface  of  organs,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  so  forming  the  tuvfrfieial  It/mphatiet.  From  all 
parts  of  the  body,  they  run  towards  tne  root  of  the  neck,  where  they 
end  in  the  venous  system.  More  numerous  than  the  bloodvessels, 
they  pursue  an  irregular  course,  often  unite  and  again  divide,  and 
present,  in  certain  situations,  as  especially  seen  in  young  subjects, 
small  retia  nirabilia  or  lymphatic  netaorkg,  inclosed  in  a  thin  areolar 
investment.  They,  moreover,  pass  through  the  bodies  known  as  lym- 
phatic glands,  which  may  be  regarded  as  more  highly  and  specially 
developed  retia  (p.  60).  Ultimately,  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower 
limbs,  of  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk,  of  the  left  side  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  of  the  left  upper  limb,  join 
the  great  trunk  of  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, the  thoracic  duct,  a.  Those  from 
the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  right  upper  limb,  unite  to  form  a 
smull  separate  trunk,  named  the  right 
lymphalic  duct.  This  enters  the  ve- 
nous system  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  ilie  right  jugular  and  Bubclavtnn 
veins,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  a 
double  valve.  A  few  separate  and 
smaller  lymphatic  trunks  are  also  said 
to  enter  the  veins  of  the  neck  at  differ- 
ent points.  All  the  organs  of  the 
thorMcic  and  abdominal  cavities,  have 
i^uperticial  as  well  as  deep  lymphatics 
belonging  to  them,  Figs.  100,  101. 
The  lymphatics  were  first  described  ^^ 

by  Fallopius  (1561),  but  afterwards  rtowtta.h.r^po.iuon.ud.uwi.i.ioo.of.h. 
much  more  fully,  by  Rudbeck  and  !>•««■  i.  ui«  i.n,  a,  ih*  right  .diw* ;  s.  um 
Bartholin;  the  thoracic  duct  was  de-  ""'Jl'^'  "'h' /"b."^"''' '  *■  "" ''"™°'"''* 
tected  by  Eustachius  (obiit.  1570).       """     "*"  °  '    ■""*" 

The  thoracic  duct  (Fig.  100  a),  begins  below  by  a  dilatation,  named 
the  receptaculum  ehyli,  usually  placed  upon  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 
From  this  point,  the  duet  ascends,  somewhat  tortuously,  in  front  of 
the  vertebral  column,  into,  and  through,  the  thorax.     Placed,  at  first, 


Fig.  lot. 
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a  little  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  it  passes,  opposite  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra,  behind  the  arch  of  that  vessel,  crosses  over  the  oesophagu, 
and  ascends  on  its  left  side  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  Cj  where  it  durvei 
downwards  and  outwards,  behind  the  great  bloodvessels,  and  finally 
opens  into  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  left  internal  jagular  and  sob^ 
clavian  veins,  the  entrance  being  guarded  by  a  strong  double  valre. 
The  thoracic  duct  measures  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  width ;  it  is  somewhat  varicose,  or  con- 
stricted at  intervals,  owing  to  the  presence  within  it  of  numeroiu 
double  semilunar  valves,  which  have  their  free  margins  directed  op- 
wards,  so  that  they  are  closed  by  downward  pressure,  and  support  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  fluid  contained  in  the  duct.  At  the  root  of 
the  neck,  the  contents  of  the  absorbent  system  are  poured  into  the 
venous  system,  and  are  mixed  with  the  venous  blood  flowing  towards 
the  heart,  regurgitation  from  the  veins  to  the  absorbent  trunks  being 
prevented  by  the  valves  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  latter  into  the 
veins. 

The  coats  of  the  lymphatics,  as  elsewhere  explained,  are  remarkably 
thin,  and  therefore  highly  permeable  to  fluids.  The  trunks  themselves 
are  very  difficult  to  find,  and  even  the  thoracic  duct  eludes  an  ordinary 
dissection. 

Lymphatic  glands  are  found  (Fig.  100)  in  the  arm-pits  and  groins, 
and  a  few  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  in  the  ham,  where  they  are 
named  respectively  axillary^  inguinal^  anti-hrachialy  and  popliteal 
glands ;  chains  of  glands  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  are  named  the  eer- 
vical  or  concatenated  glands ;  in  the  thorax,  numerous  glands,  placed 
around  the  great  air-tubes  or  bronchi,  and  usually  containing  a  black 
deposit,  are  named  bronchial  glands;  lastly,  in  the  pelvis  and  abdomen, 
are  the  Uiac^  lumbar^  and  mesenteric  glands. 

Like  general  absorption,  the  absorption  of  food  from  the  alimentary 
canal  is  performed  by  the  agency  not  only  of  the  bloodvessels  but  also 
of  the  absorbents  proper;  those  of  the  small  intestines,  which  occasion- 
ally— that  is,  during  digestion — convey  the  milky  white  fluid,  chyk^ 
are  named  the  lacteals^  or  chyJiferous  vessels. 

The  arteries  of  the  intestine,  chiefly  derived  from  the  mesenteric 
arteries,  subdivide  and  inosculate  in  the  mesentery,  forming  numerous 
vascular  arches  before  they  reach  the  attached  border  of  the  intestine; 
entering  and  ramifying  in  the  submucous  coat,  their  branches  pene- 
trate, and  further  subdivide  in  the  mucous  membrane,  in  which  they 
end  in  close  networks  of  capillaries^  near  the  mucous  surface,  around 
the  intestinal  tubuli  and  glands,  and  within  the  countless  villi.  From 
the  capillary  networks,  the  minutest  venules  proceed,  and  soon  join  to 
form  larger  veins,  running  to  the  attached  border  of  the  intestine; 
beyond  this,  the  veins  unite  in  the  mesentery  into  still  larger  trunks; 
these,  with  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  ultimately 
form  the  portal  vein,  which  enters,  and  subdivides  in  the  liver.  The 
veins  from  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  however,  do  not  enter 
this  portal  system,  but  join  the  veins  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body; 
so,  too,  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  gullet, 
enter  the  general  venous  system. 


THE    LACTEALB. 


The  lactealt,  which  may  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the  small  intestioe, 
below  the  entrance  of  the  bile-duct  and  pancreatic  duct,  reoemble  the 
lymphatics  of  the  stomach,  large  intestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and,  like  them,  convey,  when  not  engaged  in  absorbing  food,  only  a 
transparent  lymph.  The  lacteals  were  discovered  by  Aselli  (1622) ; 
their  connection  with  the  thoracic  duct  was  shown  by  Pecqnet  (1661). 
In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  large  intestine,  the  ab- 
sorbenlB  probably  arise  bj^  networks,  like  those  of  other  membranes. 
In  the  small  intestine,  however,  which  is  the  proper  seat  of  lacteal  ab- 
sorption, besides  a  network  near  the  general  mucous  surface,  absorbent 
vessels,  which  form,  as  it  were,  tho  radicles  or  absorbent  extremities 
of  the  lacteal  system,  commence  within  the  villi  which  specially  char- 
acterize this  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  These  villi,  during  digestion, 
project  Into  the  pulpy  digested  food,  as  the  rootlets  of  a  plant,  with 
their  absorbing  apongioles,  depend  in  water  or  penetrate  the  soil. 

The  lacteals  commence  within  the  vilH  by  closed  extremities,  and 
not  by  open  mouths  (Fig.  102,  1).  By  some  anatomists  they  are  said 
to  arise  by  a  plexiform  network,  which,  at  the  base  of  the  villus,  passes 
into  larger  vessels.     According  to  others,  a  single  lacteal  vessel  occu- 


Fig.'  102. 


Fig.  103. 
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pics  the  centre  of  each  villus,  commencing  near  the  apex  by  a  simple 
closed  extremity,  by  a  dilated  ampulla,  or  by  a  loop,  which  may  be 
part  of  a  network,  and  ending  in  the  general  network  at  its  base.  The 
diameter  of  the  lacteals  in  the  villi,  is  from  td'do*''  ***  bJo'^'' of  ■"•"*'*• 
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The  network  at  their  base  consists  of  a  finer  and  a  coarser  layer,  is 
the  latter  of  which  the  vessels  possess  valves.  (Teichmann.)  The  villi 
are  also  very  vascular,  each  containing  a  minute  arterial  and  venois 
twig,  with  a  close  capillary  network  outside  the  lacteal  vessels  (Fig. 
102,  3,  and  Fig.  103).  The  substance  of  the  villus  consists  of  ad^ 
cate  extension  of  the  mucous  membrane,  composed  of  a  mixed,  soft 
areolar  and  granular  tissue,  containing  fatty  particles ;  further,  each 
villus  contains,  around  the  central  lacteal^  a  few  unstriped  mnscokr 
fibres,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  villus  may  be  shortened,  and 
its  substance  thrown  into  transverse  folds;  lastly,  the  epithelial  cover- 
ing of  the  villus,  which  measures  only  about  y^'50^^  ^^  *"  inch  in  thick- 
ness, is  composed,  like  that  of  the  intestine  generally,  of  a  single  layer 
of  columnar  nucleated  cells,  pointed  at  their  attached  end,  but  wider, 
flattened,  and  more  or  less  polygonal  at  their  free  extremity.  This 
part  of  the  cell  has  been  described  as  being  ciliated,  but  the  appear- 
ance is  generally  attributed  to  the  existence  of  fine  lines  passing  from 
the  free  end  to  the  interior  of  each  cell,  and  regarded  by  some  as  pores. 
In  animals  killed  while  lacteal  absorption  is  going  on,  these  epithelial 
cells  are  frequently  found  to  be  distended  with  fatty  matter,  the  villi 
having  a  swollen  and  tuberculated  aspect.  At  this  time  also,  the  cen- 
tral lacteals  of  each  villus,  and  also  the  subjacent  .vessels,  are  found 
distended  with  whitish  or  bluish  chyle.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  small 
intestine  (Fig.  104,  1),  running  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat  towards 
its  attached  border,  are  seen  larger  chyliferous  vessels,  proceeding 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  2,  2;  thence  others,  passing 
throu^'h  the  mesenteric  ghimh^  3,  converge  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
where  they  end  in  the  rccevtaculum  e/n/h\  or  dilated  part  of  the  tho- 
racic duct  (Fig.  100,  a).  It'  this  duct  be  tied  immediately  after  death, 
in  an  animal  killed  during  digestion,  it,  as  well  as  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels generally,  becomes  much  distended,  and  either  of  those  vessels 
may  hurst,  and  the  chyle  may  be  extravasated  at  many  points. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  in  certain  recesses  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  (p.  520),  and  in 
the  tonsils  (p.  501),  or  scattered  singly  over  the  internal  surface  of  the 
stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestine,  and,  lastly,  collected  in 
patches  in  the  small  intestine,  there  exist  peculiar  saccular  bodies, 
called  glands,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  secreting 
gland  system,  but  perhaps  rather  to  the  absorbent  system.  They  are 
neither  racemose  glands,  like  the  glands  of  Brunner,  nor  open  follicles, 
nor  tubuli,  like  the  gastric  glands  and  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn,  but 
closed  sacs^  not  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  intestine,  un- 
less under  some  exceptional  conditions.  In  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
these  bodies  exist  in  two  forms.  First,  as  the  so-called  solitari/  glands 
of  the  stomach  (p.  526),  small  intestine  (p.  544),  and  large  intestine 
(p.  544),  scattered  over  the  mucous  surface,  as  small  soft  whitish  bodies, 
somewhat  prominent,  and  about  one  line  in  diameter,  or  the  size  of  a 
millet-seed  when  they  are  fully  distended.  Each  sac  consists  of  a 
thickish  soft  capsule,  composed  of  an  indistinctly  formed  areolar  tissue, 
mixed  with  nuclei,  and  incloses  a  semi-opaque,  adherent,  and  semi- 
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Fig.  104. 


fluiil  granuUr  mutter,  containing  mixed  fatty  an<l  albuminoua  mole- 
cules, nuclei,  and  cells,  amongst  which 
loops  of  capillary  vessels  are  said  to  pene- 
trate from  all  sides.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane paases  completely  over  these  sacs, 
and  usually  even  a  few  villi  are  placed  upon 
them.  In  the  large  intestine,  they  are 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide  recess, 
having  a  narrow  orifice,  which  has  been 
erroneously  regarded  as  an  opening  into 
the  sac.  Secondly  clusters  of  these  sacs 
the  agminnted  glands  or  Peyer  s  glands 
(Peyer,  1677),  are  found  m  the  small  in 
testineonly.  These  Peyer  s  patches  twenty 
to  thirty  in  number  are  either  rounded  or 
oval,  being  from  half  an  inch  to  three  or 
more  inches  in  length  and  about  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  width  they  are  placed  at 
Intervals,  longitudinally  along  the  free 
border  of  the  intestine  (Fig  91)  Com 
mencing,  of  smalt  size  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  duodenum,  they  gradually  become 
more  frequent  and  larger  in  the  jejunum 
and  upper  part  of  the  ileum,  but  are 
largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum.  Their  component  saca 
(Figs.  98,  99),  exactly  resemble  in  struc- 
ture the  single  sacs  of  the  so  called  solitary 

glands.  When  distended,  as  occurs  during  the  absorption  of  food,  the 
patches  of  Peyer 'b  glands  present  a  whitish  speckled  appearance,  and, 
if  moderately  magnified,  each  sac  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  little 
zone  of  darkish  points,  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  crypts  of  Lieber- 
kiihn,  thrust  outwards  by  the  filling  of  the  sac.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane over  the  sacs,  is  entire.  Villi  are  seen  in  the  intervals  between 
them,  and  sometimes,  as  is  the  case  with  the  solitary  glands,  even  upon 
them.  Opposite  these  patches,  the  submucous  coat  of  the  intestine  is 
more  vascular  than  elsewhere,  and  especially  abounds  in  lymphatics, 
which,  however,  have  not  been  traced  into  the  sacs,  but  here  form 
plexuses  of  large  and  easily  injected  vessels. 

The  sacs  of  both  the  solitary  and  the  agminated  glands  are  some- 
times  found  open,  as  if  by  rupture  through  distension;  but  from  their 
normally  closed  condition,  the  fatty  and  albuminoid  nature  of  their 
contents,  the  abundance  of  lymphatics  in  their  neighborhood,  and  from 
the  special  distension  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  sacs  themselves,  during 
the  process  of  intestinal  absorption,  it  is  with  much  reason  inferred, 
that  both  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  are  concerned,  in  some 
way,  in  this  last-named  function;  the  mode  in  which  they  act,  and 
the  precise  nature  of  their  office,  are,  however,  not  yet  understood. 


jnv.  1,  1.  vltb  It!  ratMnlarri  2,  2. 
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JCndosnwmy  Erosmosis^  Oamosisy  Liquid  Diffunony  arid  Dialytit, 

The  absorption  of  liquid8,  or  of  BubstanecB  in  a  state  of  solution,  liy  the 
living  auiniiil  body,  in  either  a  niniplc  liltratinp:  procoBS,  connect^  with  ik 
fine  jtf/nAnity  of  tlie  tissuen;  or  it  jmrtAkes  of  tlie  character  of  flio/^mK,  ortbe 
penetration  of  liqui<l  or  dipnoi ved  BulwtanceH  through  a  moist  membrane  pc^ 
nieable  to  Huch  bodies,  without  being  directly  porou8,  like  a  filter ;  or,  lastlr. 
it  may  be  connected  with  8j)ecial  atclerthr  or  rejtcHent  actions  in  the  living  tt 
sues. "  Even  in  the  last  aisi',  tlie  process  may  Ix*  physical,  i.  r.,  either  filtrating 
or  dialytie.  Tlie  ixnietration  of  diHsolved  substances  through  the  ttwim, 
0(;eur8,  not  only  in  general  absorption  and  the  absorption  of  food,  but  alfoii 
intrinsic  absorption,  in  all  acts  oi  nutrition,  in  the  reabsorption  of  the  disinfih 
grated  materials  of  the  b<xly  itself,  likewise^  in  the  various  acts  of  secretion  and 
excretion,  in  certain  pnx'esses  of  the  function  of  n^spiration,  and  of  thoceof 
taste  and  smell. 

EndoturHjaiii, — The  action  of  the  living  tissues,  in  these  several  Amctioiv. 
has,  since  the  researches  of  Dutrcx^het  (IH'27),  Ix^en  in  jiart  referred  to  theplip- 
ical  prricesHCH  of  so-called  cndfwmnsin  and  exosntnsit*,  or  the  passage  of  fluidx  in 
opix)site  directions  through  dead  animal  nu^mbranes  (h-flor^  enV?o»,  within: 
oiff/z'Ji ,  (wwjo«,  impulse].  It  was  lirst  ix)iiited  out  by  Parrot,  of  St.  Petersbug 
(1803),  that  if  two  liquids  of  unequal  density  are*  separated  by  a  permeabk 
organic  membrane,  a  mutual  but  unequal  interchange  takes  place  between 
them;  but  DutrcKihet  more  fully  investigated  tin?  subject.  His  endonnaiHtkr 
consists  of  a  Ixdl-shajx^d  glass,  covered  at  its  mouth  with  a  thin  animal  mem- 
brane, and  fitted  at  its  u])piT  end  with  a  graduated  tulx* ;  a  colored  solution  of 
sugar,  gum,  or  some  saline  substance,  Ix'ing  iiitnxluced  into  the  glass,  the 
covered  nioutli  is  then  immersed  in  water,  when  it  is  found  that  the  solution 
rises  in  the  graduated  tuU^  to  a  ccmsiderable  height  above  the  level  of  the 
water  around  it.  This  pheiKmu'iion  Dutrcx'het  named  etuhnnnoite.  During  its 
occurrence,  however,  some  of  the  dissolved  substance  contained  in  tl»  tube, 
passi'S  into  the  water  outside,  and  this  process  he  named  exoHinoae,  The  mow 
rapid  llow,  however,  usually  tak(?s  place  from  the  rarer  to  tlie  denser  fluid: 
and  henci*,  if  the  endosmometer  Ixi  filled  with  water,  and  be  dipped  in  the 
solution,  till*  moni  a<!tive.  or  so-called  endosmotic  current,  really  passt^s  ^nrf- 
vards  through  the  membrane.  Dutnx'het  pointed  out  that  the  force  of  endos- 
mosis  lx*ars  a  certiiin  ratio  to  the  density  ol'  the  inner  fluid,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  fluid  which  passes,  de^xMuls  also  on  the  ext(»nt  of  the  luembrane. 
To  avoid  the  eflects  of  gravity,  lu;  from  time  to  time  adjusted  the  endosmoin- 
eti»r,  so  that  the  fluids  inside  and  outside,  were  kept  on  a  level.  lie  showed 
that  capillarity,  or  capillary  asfrension,  d<x's  not  account  for  the  phenomena, 
which,  he  admitted,  cjinnot  Ix^  satisfacrtorily  explained.  He  supiK>sed  that 
endosmosis  and  exosniosis  are  i)eculiar  to  organic  membranes,  and  that  thev 
explain  the  rise  of  the  sap  in  plants,  many  pnx'esscs  of  the  animal  bodv,  anSl 
probably  also  the  motions  of  various  vi'getal)le  and  animal  flbres  and  ct»lls. 

More  recently,  these  physical  phenomena  have  lx»en  studied  by  Ik^clard. 
Matteucci,  (Traham,  and  otliers.  The  directicm  of  the  current  through  an  animal 
membrane,  is  not  alwavs  found  to  Ix*  from  the  lighter  to  the  diMiser  fluid;  for 
water  passes  mon>  rapidly  into  alcohol,  than  alcohol  into  water.  The  great 
endosmotic  tendency  of  water  has  Iwen  altribut^'d  to  its  high  specific  Rent, 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  fluid.  (Beelard.)  But  the  proiK*rtie8 
and  qualiti(?s  of  the  various  fluid,  or  saline  and  other  soluble  substam^es,  are 
also  found  to  influence^  the  result.  The  phenomena  are  favored  by  moderately 
high  temperatures,  by  pressure,  by  the  saturation  of  tlie  m(»mbraneWitli  acids  or 
alkalies,  by  sp<*cial  relations  between  the  menibrane  and  one  of  the  fluids,  and 
by  the  constant  removal  of  the  endosmosing  fluid  by  motion  or  by  evaporaition. 

Professor  (rraham  has  examined  se])arately.  tirst  the  tendency  of  different 
liquids  or  solutions  to  mix  with  each  other  directly,  and,  secondly,  the  influ- 
ence} of  a  permeable  menibrane  interposed  Ix'tweeii  them.  The  former  phe- 
nomena constitute  Ihjuid  diffusitm^  and  the  latti'r  nsmosin,  or  dlaJi/siti. 

Liquid  Diffusion, — A  phial,  with  ojm'II  mouth,  is  flUed,  nearly  to  the  top,  with 
a  given  solution,  and  is  then  placrd  in  a  larger  vessel,  into  which  wat<»r  is  care- 
fully iK)ured,  so  as  tostjind  considerably  above  the  levelof  the  mouth  of  tlie  pliial; 
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or  a  graduated  jar  is  filled,  up  to  the  highest  mark  but  one,  with  water,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  tne  solution  to  be  tried  is  poured  in  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  so  as  to  elevate  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  scale.  On  leaving  phials 
or  jars,  so  prepared,  standing,  without  agitation^  or  change  of  temperature, 
the  sul)stance  in  solution  ascends  in  the  water,  agamst  the  influence  of  gravity, 
as  if  it  were  volatile.  In  other  words,  it  difiUses ;  hence  the  term  liquid  aiffu- 
sion.  All  soluble  substances  difiiise  in  this  way,  but  they  are  not  equally 
diftusible.  Thus,  in  phial  experiments,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  following 
substances,  difllised  through  the  water  above,  from  solutions  of  like  concentra- 
tion, in  the  same  time,  are  as  follow :  cl^opde  of  sodium  58,  nitrate  of  soda  57, 
sulphate  of  soda  27,  cane  sugar  26,  gum  13,  and  albumen  ').  In  jar  experi- 
ments, the  relative  times  of  diffusion  of  equal  quantities  of  different  substances 
are  these :  hydrochloric  acid,  the  most  diffusible  substance  hitherto  tried,  1 ; 
chloride  of  sodium  2.3  ;  sugar  7  ;  sulphate  of  magnesia  7  ;  albumen  49 ;  and 
caramel,  or  burnt  sugar,  98.  The  rate  of  diffusion  of  different  substances  is. 
thertifore,  remarkably  different,  being  very  high  for  hydrochloric  acid  ana 
chloride  of  sodium,  but  low  for  gum,  albumen,  and  caramel.  8o  distinct  and 
constant  is  the  diffusive  power  of  different  substances,  that,  from  mixed  solu- 
tions of  these,  chloride  of  potassium  ascends  more  rapidly  than  common  salt, 
and  this,  faster  than  sulphate  of  soda ;  with  salt  and  albumen,  the  difference 
is  still  more  marked.  Weak  chemical  compounds  may  even  be  decomposed 
through  the  different  diffusive  power  of  their  constituents ;  thus,  alum,  a  double 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  is  decomposed,  in  a  phial  diffusion  experiment, 
by  some  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  rising  away  from  its  associated  sulphate  of 
alumina. 

The  rate  of  diffusion,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  substance  diffused, 
is  greater  when  the  solution  is  weak ;  but  the  al^olute  quantity  diffused  is 
greater  with  strong  solutions.  Heat  increases  the  rate  of  diffusion,  conmion 
salt,  €.  (/.,  diflusing  2^  times  more  rapidly  at  12(P  than  at  6(P. 

From  varibus  points  of  contrast,  including  their  behavior  as  dif!\isible  bodies, 
chemical  substances  are  arranged  by  G-raliam  into  crystalloids  and  colloids. 

Crystalloid  bodies  are  hard,  rigid,  and  quickly  soluble ;  their  solutions  are 
never  viscous ;  they  are  always  more  or  less  sapid ;  their  chemical  reactions 
are  quick  and  energetic,  but  m  the  molecular  sense,  they  are,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, static,  or  little  liable  to  molecular  changes.  This  class  includes  every 
crystallizable  body,  and  every  substance  capable  of  entering  into  the  formation 
of  a  crystalline  body. 

Colloid  substances  do  not  crystallize,  but  are  amorphous  ;  they  have,  when 
dry,  a  vitreous  structure,  and  instead  of  being  hara  and  brittle,  are  soft  or 
tough  ;  they  dissolve  freely  but  slowly,  their  solutions  being  more  or  less 
viscous,  and  they  gelatinize  on  cooling,  or  by  concentration.  Ilence  they  are 
named  colloids,  from  coUin  or  gelatin,  and  sometimes  pectoids,  from  their 
gummy  character ;  they  are  tasteless  or  insipid,  but  they  may  give  rise  to 
sapid  crystalloids  ;  their  combining  equivalents  are  high,  and  their  molecules 
accordingly  heavy  ;  as  acids,  or  bs^s,  they  are  chemically  inert,  but  they  are 
liable  to  remarkable  molecular  changes,  and.  in  this  sense,  exhibit  great  dy- 
namical activity  ;  they  have  a  weak  affinity  for  water,  and  are  easily  thrown 
down  from  their  solution  in  it.  They  readily  undergo  metastasis,  passing 
from  a  state  of  solution  into  the  gelatinous,  pectous,  or  solid  condition,  and, 
with  time,  even  into  the  crystalloid  state,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  the 
slightest  contact  with  extremely  minute  portions  of  other  substances  ;  thus  a 
solution  of  silicic  acid  is  gelatinized  by  r^jipo  part  of  an  alkaline  or  earthv  carbon- 
ate*. Lastly,  in  their  soft  condition,  they  form,  like  water,  media  fer  liquid 
diffusion,  a  crystalloid  body  diffusing  itselt  through  a  jelly,  almost  as  readily  as 
through  water  itself.  Colloid  substances  include  gelatinized  starch,  dextrin, 
gum,  caramel,  gelatin,  albuminoid  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal  l>odies,  ex- 
tractives, and  a  number  of  soluble  hydrated  mineral  substances,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, silicic  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

Of  the  two  great  classes  of  substances  thus  distinguished,  crystalloids  are 
highly  diffusible,  whilst  colloids  are  of  low  diffusibility. 

Finally,  liquid  diffusion  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  purely  physical  process, 
like  the  diffusion  of  gases,  which  depends  on  a  tendency  of  those  elastic  fluids 
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to  int<>rinix  in  invorae  proportions  to  their  density  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  explained 

by  efti)illiiritv  ;  for  the  diffu.sion  of  different  Hul)stance8  does  not  coincioe  wiA 

their  asct'nsfon  in  capillary  tulx»8 ;  but  this  proei^ss  appears  rather  to  depnd 

on  chemical  action.     Theliigh  ditfusibility  of  crystalloids  is  explained  by  thnr 

powerful  attniction  for  their  solvent,  the  mobility  or  volatility  of  wfiich  i» 

determined  by  their  presence  ;  >vhil8t  the  lo>v  dif!ii8ibilit3''  of  colloids  is  Henwl 

to  their  feeble  combination  with  their  solvent,  on  the  volatility  of  which  thej 

accorilinj^ly  have  Httle  effect. 

Dinhjsis, — The  phenomena  of  the  difftision  of  liquids  into  each  other  arerm- 

dered  more  detiniti;  by  the  interpositioijof  jK'rmeable  membranes  between  than. 

If  a  gutta-[x*rcha  hoop  b:*  closed  on  one  sid(»  with  vegetable  parchment,  the 

tray  thus  formed  will  n<»t  allow  water  to  pass  through  it  by  filtratioii.    B? 

supporting,  or  8usi)ending,  such  a  tray  in  a  large  vessel  of  water,  and  priuring 

a  thin  layer  of  the  fluid  or  solution  tolx*  experimenti»d  upon,  into  it,  tUnhfi. 

or  ditfusion  through  the  iH»rmeable  membrane,  takes  place.    Crystalloid  btidies 

in  solution,  j)asH  through  the  membrane,  or  dialvze,  into  the  water,  with  jrretj 
rapidi  1^.1  ...    .11  .1  1^-^-1 —  ~i ^  -1      i-x.i ^ji^ 

Thus, 
(rjine 
Ix^i 

.fX)5  ;  whilst  gelatin,  extnict  of  meat,  and  boiled  starch,  do  not  dinlvT^e  at  tIL 
The  rate  of  dialysis  is  influenced  by  the  depth  of  the  fluid  in  the  tray,  by  the 
area  of  the  m(;ml)rane.  In-  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and,  to  a  certain  dt^ree, 
though  less  than  licpiicl  diffusion,  by  temi>erature.  The  process  is  not  me- 
chanical, but  (chemical,  the  results  IxAng  more  definite  than  those  of  liquid  dif- 
fusi(»n.  Dialysis  deixMids  on  the  aftinity  of  the  sul>stan(H?  experimented  u|)on, 
for  the  water  in  the  moist  permeable  membrane.  Crystalloids,  which  dialyze 
rapidly,  have  an  atlinity  for,  or  unite  with,  the  water  of  the  septum,  and,  by 
successive  combinations  of  their  molecules  with  the  water  in  that  membniDe, 
they  pass  through  to  the  water  outside  it,  and  thus  a  movement,  otlierwiw 
invisible,  lH*comi*s  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  colloids  have  little  or  no  af- 
finity for  the;  water  of  the  sc^ptum,  and,  tluTcfore,  do  not  make  their  way 
through  it.  The  membranous  s«»ptum  is  itsi'lf  colloidal ;  its  molecule.*)  have, 
then?fore,  only  a  slight  afliuity  for  water,  and  iHTuiit  the  stronger  affinity  of 
tbe  (Tystalloids,  successively  to  displace  tlu'm.  and  so  to  pass  through  ;  whilst 
colloids  gcni-rally,  are  too  feeble  to  acccmiplisb  this  displacement.  Thin  layers 
of  any  coHoi<l}il  sulwtance,  such  as  films  of  gelatinized  starch,  albumen,  jelly, 
gum,  and  mucus,  also  act  as  dialyzers. 

Dialysis  has  bwn  em])loyed  for  the  artificial  separation  of  crj'stalloids  and 
colloids.  Saline  and  earthy  matters,  rendered  soluble  by  acetic  or  h3'dn>ehloric 
acids,  may  l)e  dialyzed  from  albumen,  or  lime  from  solutions  of  «j:um,  pure 
albumen  or  gummic  acid  remaining.  Morphia,  strychnin,  and  other  crvstal- 
lizable  alkaloids,  have  l)een  separated  from  organic  fluids  ;  and  even  ri^^.^ft  part 
of  ars4*nious  acid,  mixed  with  porter,  milk,  defibrinated  blood,  or  pieces  of 


was  at  first  named,  by  (rRiham,  o,^mntir  forci* :  and  endosmosis  and  exosniosis 
wert?  n^gjirded,  by  him,  as  due  to  the  action  of  this  force  inoj)posite  directions, 
or  to  a  positive  and  negative  osmosis  ;  the  direction  of  the  chief  visible  current 
apfK'ars  to  Vh?  always  towards  any  substance  having  the  properties  of  a  ])ase, 
wjiUt  flowing  towards  a  salt,  and  from  an  acid.  Sub»equentl3%  howeverl 
(rraham  distinguished  liquid  diffusion  from  diffusion  through  nieinhnines,  or 
dialysis. 

Dialysis  must  take  ])lace  in  the  Uving  body,  in  which  compound  and  simple 
IX'rmejible  and  colloidal  membranes  abound,  such  as  the  basement-nienibranes, 
ca])illary  walls,  and  cell  walls,  all  of  which  are  sulyect  to  the  constant  action 
of  solutions  of  crystalloid  and  colloid  bodies,  either  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts,  or 
albuminoid  and  extractive  substances.  Tlu^  proc«'Ss  of  absorption  most  ob- 
viously suggests  diffusive  and  dialytic  actions  ;  but  so  also  do  those  of  nutri-  ■ 
ticm,  secn^tion,  and  excretion,  and  even  the  inUTcbange  of  the  gases  of  the 
blood  and  air,  in  respiration,  for  these  gases  are  dissolved  at  the  moment  of 
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interchange.  Moreover,  the  sapidity  of  crystalloids  and  the  insipidity  of  col- 
loids are  associated  respectively,  with  a  high  and  a  low  diffusihility.  It  has 
even  l)een  suggested,  as  indeed  was  hinted  by  Dutrochet,  that  rapid  dialytic 
action  may  take  place,  not  only  in  vegetable  movements,  but  also  in  the  inti- 
mate; changes  of  condition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in  the  states  of  contraction 
and  relaxation,  and  that  it  may  thus  form  a  link  in  the  transformation  of 
chemical  into  mechanical  force,  which  is  realized  in  animal  motion.  Lastly, 
organization  and  living  action  are  indissolubly  associated  with  the  existence 
of  one  at  least  of  these  two  great  classes  of  substances,  discriminated  by  their 
different  dialytic  power ;  for  all  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  animals,  from  those 
of  the  seed  or  germ,  upwards,  are  colloidal  in  their  nature. 

[This  interchange  will  ordinarily  continue  until  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  two  fluids  is  equal. 

In  the  instance  given  in  the  text,  the  more  rapid  current  will  be 
from  the  rarer  to  the  denser  medium,  and  the  less  rapid  from  the 
denser  to  the  rarer ;  and  although  this  is  the  law  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  there  are  many  exceptions.  Thus,  if  alcohol,  or  ether,  be 
placed  in  the  osmometer,  and  water  in  the  exterior  vessel,  the  latter 
will  pass  through  the  membrane  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  former. 
Again,  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.045,  at  77°  F., 
placed  on  one  side  of  an  animal  membrane  with  water  on  the  other, 
will  pass  to  the  latter,  augmenting  its  bulk,  and  diminishing  its  own 
specific  gravity.  Solutions  of  citric  and  tartaric  acid  at  a  sp.  gr. 
below  1.05  pass  to  the  water,  while  at  a  sp.  gr.  above  1.05  the  water 
passes  to  the  acid  solution.  Whence,  it  is  plain  that  density,  per  «e, 
is  not  the  cause  of  increase  of  bulk  in  osmotic  movement. 

This  interchange  of  fluids,  separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  will 
be  found  to  take  place  in  all  instances  where  the  two  fluids  are  not  of 
equal  specific  gravity,  and  not  chemically  incompatible  or  non-miscible ; 
though  in  such  varying  degree,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  an  instan- 
taneous response  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  many  fluids,  as  solutions 
of  common  salt,  and  the  potash  salts,  others,  as  oil  and  albumen,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  capable  of  osmosis  in  their  natural  state  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Many  of  these  substances,  however, 
which  do  not  osmose  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  caused  to 
do  so  by  pressure,  which  is  one  of  the  potent  modifiers  of  the  pro- 
cess. Though  the  effect  of  equal  degrees  of  pressure  varies  with  the 
thickness  of  the  membrane,  it  has  been  found  by  Liebig,  that  to  force 
the  fluids  below  named  through  ox-bladder  j^th  of  a  line  in  thick- 
ness,— 


Water  requires  a  pressure  of  but  12  inches  of  mercury, 
Saturated  solution  of  salt,     "       18 
While  marrow  oil  requires,    "       34 


When  the  membrane  used  was  the  peritoneum  of  a  calf  ^'^th  of  a 
line  in  thickness, — 

Water  required  a  pressure  of  8.10  inches  of  mercury, 
Solution  of  salt,      ''         "    12.16      '*  " 

Marrow  oil,  "         ''    22.24      "  '' 

Alcohol,  ''         "    36.40      ''  " 

According  to  which  the  "amount  of  pressure  required  is  inversely 

89 
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as  the  force  of  capillary  attraction ;  that  ie,  where  the  greatest  capil- 
lary attraction  exists,  there  less  pressure  is  required.'*'*' 

It  has  been  the  object  of  numerous  researches  by  Dutrochet,  Mat- 
teucci,  Liebig,  Yogel,  Prof.  Graham,  and  others,  to  ascertain  the  phys- 
ical causes  and  vital  influences  determining  this  process ;  and  as  the 
result  of  their  labors,  it  has  been  pretty  well  determined  that  osmosis 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  two  essential  conditions^  but  is  further 
influenced  by  several  causes. 

The  first  essential  condition  of  osmosis  is  a  greater  affinity  of  one  fluid 
for  the  membrane  over  that  of  the  second  fluid  for  the  same  membrane, — 
that  is,  one  fluid  must  have  a  greater  power  of  wetting  the  membrtne 
than  is  possessed  by  the  other  fluid.  If  such  does  not  exist,  no  cur- 
rent will  be  developed.  It  is  plain  that  this  imbibition,  or  wetting  of 
the  membrane  by  the  fluids,  is  nothing  else  than  an  eflfect  of  capOr 
larity^  the  property  possessed  in  various  degrees  by  fluids,  of  asceud- 
ing  very  fine  hair-like  tubes,  here  provided  by  the  meshes  of  the 
membrane.  That  diff*erent  fluids  possess  a  different  power  in  this  re- 
spect was  shown  by  Liebig,  who  found  that  100  parts  of  ox-bladder 
took  up  in  24  hours — 

Of  pure  water, 268  vols. 

"  saturated  solution  of  8ea  salt, .        .  133     " 

*'  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.,     .        .        .  38     '* 

"  oil  of  marrow,  .        .        .        .  17     " 

That  such  different  affinity  exists  not  only  on  the  part  of  diflTerent 
fluids  for  the  same  membrane,  but  also  of  the  same  fluid  for  diflTerent 
membranes,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experiment :  Let  three  open 
tubes  be  covered  at  one  extremity  with  a  piece  of  pig*s  bladder,  and 
filled  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  respectively ;  three  others  cov- 
ered similarly  by  india-rubber,  filled  with  the  same  fluids,  and  all  be  in- 
verted in  a  basin  of  mercury.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  hours,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  mercury  has  risen  in  the  tube  covered  with 
bladder  and  containing  water,  to  a  very  appreciable  height,  while  in 
the  tube  containing  ether  it  has  risen  but  slightly,  and  in  that  containing 
alcohol  scarcely  at  all.  The  water,  having  a  great  affinity  for  the  mem- 
brane, wets  it  rapidly,  and  is  evaporated  from  its  outer  surface,  while 
the  mercury  rises  in  the  interior  to  take  its  place.  The  alcohol  and  ether, 
having  but  little  affinity  for  the  membrane,  are  not  rapidly  removed. 
In  the  tubes  covered  with  india-rubber,  the  reverse  will  be  found  to 
have  taken  place.  Here  the  alcohol  having  a  great  affinity  for  the 
membrane,  wets  it,  and  is  evaporated  from  the  outer  surface,  causing 
the  mercury  to  rise  in  its  place.  This  will  explain  the  phenomena 
so  familiar  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  preservation  of  ana- 
tomical preparations  in  alcohol.  When  the  jars  in  which  specimens 
are  immersed  are  covered  with  bladder,  the  water  evaporates  and  the 
alcohol  becomes  stronger ;  while  if  the  jar  be  covered  with  india-rubber, 
the  alcohol  evaporates  and  that  which  remains  becomes  diluted. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  portion  of  the  process  of  osmosis   which 

*  Carson — Osmosis:  its  Agency  in  Action  of  Medicines,  &c.  A  Review,  Am. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1866,  p.  139. 
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includes  the  direction  of  the  current,  is  due  to  imbibition,  dependent 
upon  capillarity,  or  capillary  attraction.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
to  cause  the  fluid  to  pass  beyond  the  membrane,  some  other  force  must 
be  called  into  play ;  and  this  involves  the  second  essential  condition 
of  osmosis,  to  wit,  diffttsion.  For  "liquids  flow  out  of  capillary 
tubes  which  are  filled  with  them,  onlt/  when  some  other  force  or  cause 
acts,  because  capillary  attraction  cannot  produce  motion  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  solid  body  which  determines  the  capillary  action.'** 

The  property  of  diffusion,  common  to  liquids  and  gases,  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  Prof.  Graham,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  what  he 
terms  "jar  or  phial  difi'usion,"  detailed  in  the  text. 

While  it  is  true  that  colloids  are  of  low  dilTusibility  in  their  natural 
condition,  they  may,  however,  be  caused  to  undergo  certain  chemical 
or  physical  changes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  become  capable  of 
osmosis,  and  thus  become  practically  crystalloids.  Thus  albumen, 
which  does  not  ordinarily  osmose,  when  converted  into  albuminose  by 
the  gastric  or  intestinal  juices,  becomes  capable  of  absorption  and  is 
taken  into  the  bloodvessels.  So  oil,  when  converted  into  an  emulsion 
by  the  pancreatic  fluid,  becomes  also  capable  of  absorption  and  enters 
the  lacteals. 

Crystalloids  not  only  diffuse  among  themselves,  but  they  will  gradu- 
ally diffuse  themselves  through  colloids.  A  simple  experiment  showing 
this  fact  may  be  thus  performed :  In  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  any  colloid 
substance,  as  boiled  starch,  let  there  be  placed  any  highly  colored 
crystalloid,  as  bichromate  of  potash ;  in  a  short  time,  it  will  diffuse  itself 
throughout  the  entire  mass,  giving  it  a  bright-yellow  color.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  colloid,  as  burnt  sugar,  or  caramel,  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  similar  mass,  at  the  end  of  many  days  it  will  be  found 
to  have  diffused  itself  scarcely  at  all. 

In  consequence  of  this  property,  when  crystalloids  and  colloids  are 
mingled,  as  in  the  egg,  the  former  may  be  caused  to  diffuse  themselves 
away  from  the  latter. 

This  is  beautifully  shown  by  a  simple  arrangement,  known  as  the 
egg-endosmometer,  prepared  by  removing  the  shell  from  one  end  of  an 
egg  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  membrane  intact.  In  the  opposite 
end,  a  small  opening  is  made,  around  which  is  cemented  a  glass  tube. 
The  egg  is  then  placed  in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  with  the  end  upon 
which  the  membrane  is  intact  downward.  In  a  short  time,  the  con- 
tents of  the  egg  will  begin  to  appear  in  the  tube,  showing  that  water 
has  passed  through  the  animal  membrane  and  caused  the  displacement 
of  the  egg*s  contents.  It  will  be  found,  also,  that  the  salts  or  crystal- 
loids of  the  egg  have  osmosed  through  the  membrane,  at  the  lower  end, 
by  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  water  in  the  wine-glass, 
when  an  abundant  precipitate  of  the  chlorides  will  take  place.  All  the 
tests  for  albumen  may,  however,  be  applied  to  this  water  without  any 
response, — none  of  the  colloids,  or  albumen,  have  passed  through  the 


*  Liebig,  Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food  and  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  in 
the  Animal  Body. 
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animal  membrane.  It  is  this  diffusion  of  crystalloids  away  from  cot 
loids  through  a  membrane  which  is  termed,  by  Prof.  Graham,  dialjfik. 
It  is  through  this  second  essential  condition,  diffusiotiy  that  the  cur- 
rent is  completed.  When  the  fluid  having  the  greater  aflSnity  for  the 
membrane  has  passed  through  its  pores  and  arrived  at  the  opposite 
side,  if  it  meets  there  with  a  fluid  with  which  it  is  chemically  compati- 
ble and  into  which  it  is  capable  of  difi'using  itself,  it  will  so  diffuse 
itself  from  the  membrane,  where  it  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply. 
Thus,  a  constant  current  will  be  established  from  one  side  of  the  mem- 
brane to  the  other,  producing  the  so-called  first  currenU  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  depends  upon  affinity  and  diffusibility^  and  whose  directi(m 
is  thus  determined  without  regard  to  the  density  of  either,  while  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  evidently  depends  upon  diffusibility. 

It  has  been  stated,  however,  in  the  definition  of  osmosis,  that  there 
is  an  interchange  or  mutual  action  between  the  two  liquids,  that  is,  that 
a  second  or  reverse  current  is  produced  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
first.  With  this,  afiinity,  at  least  for  the  membrane,  has  nothing  to 
do,  because  the  afBnity  of  the  first  fluid  being  greatest  has  superseded 
any  which  the  second  might  have.  Two  explanations  are  usually  given 
to  account  for  it.  In  the  first,  the  reverse  current  is  explained  bj 
the  supposition  that  a  diffusion  of  the  second  fluid  takes  place  through 
the  first  already  occupying  the  capillary  pores  of  the  membrane.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second  explanation,  suggested  by  Prof.  Graham,  it  is 
not  true  capillary  attraction  which  causes  the  flow  of  liquids  through 
animal  membranes,  but  it  is  due  to  a  combination  and  decompo- 
sition taking  place  in  the  membrane.  When  a  colloidal  membrane  is 
in  contact  with  pure  water  on  one  side,  and  a  saline  solution  on  the 
other,  it  combines  with  the  water,  but  the  saline  solution  having  a 
stronger  attraction  for  the  water  than  the  membrane  has,  takes  it 
away,  and  thus  by  a  constant  hydration  and  de-hydration  of  the  inter- 
vening colloid,  the  motion  of  the  currents  is  established  {Youmans 
New  Chemistry),  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly  indicated  as  fol- 
lows :  Suppose  the  membrane  to  be  indicated  by  m,  the  first  fluid  by 
a,  and  the  second  by  J,  then,  although  a  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
m  than  has  6,  yet  a  may  have  a  greater  afiinity  for  b  than  for  m. 
Hence,  b  is  taken  up  by  a  and  carried  to  the  opposite  side.  Practi- 
cally, there  appears  little  difference  in  these  two  modes  of  explanation, 
while  the  simplicity  of  the  first  recommends  itself. 

Although  these  two  may  be  said  to  be  the  essential  conditions  of 
osmosis,  there  are  certain  other  influences  which  may  modify  it  in 
varying  degrees. 

1.  To  secure  the  most  favorable  condition  of  osmosis,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  temperature  is  necessary.  If  the  temperature  be  depressed  to 
the  freezing-point,  the  current  is  almost  entirely  stopped ;  if  it  be  much 
above  100°,  the  process  is  also  interfered  with,  while  a  temperature  of 
from  90°  to  100°  seems  to  be  most  favorable. 

2.  A  certain  amount  of  motion  of  the  fluids  is  also  necessary  to 
rapid  osmosis.  If  there  be  no  such  motion,  those  portions  of  the 
fluid  in  immediate  contact  with  the  membrane  soon  become  of  equal 
density  on  either  side  (unless  difi'usion  is  very  rapid  so  as  to  produce 
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a  current  of  itself),  and  osmosis  will  cease.  If  these  portions  be 
moved  away,  however,  before  or  as  soon  as  the  equal  density  is  at- 
tained, and  their  place  supplied  by  fresh  portions,  the  current  will  be 
continued. 

3.  Decomposition  of  the  animal  membrane  produces  a  cessation  of 
the  current. 

4.  Certain  substances  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  are  said  to  in- 
terfere with  osmosis,  as  morphia,  the  woorara  poison,  the  rabies  of 
dogs,  the  poison  of  small -pox.  The  last  three  substances  have  been 
taken  into  the  stomach  without  harm,  while  morphia  is  said  to  prevent 
osmosis  of  the  fluids  of  the  blood  when  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

5.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  pressure  exerts  an  important 
influence  upon  osmosis.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  pressure  that  al- 
bumen, which  does  not  ordinarily  osmose,  is  caused  to  pass  through 
animal  membrane  in  certain  pathological  states,  as  where  albumen 
passes  through  the  bloodvessels  into  the  uriniferous  tubules  of  the 
kidney  and  appears  in  the  urine. 

Little  further  need  be  said  of  osmosis  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  in  which  it  plays  a  part,  save  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. In  the  operation  of  absorption,  it  is  of  course  very  largely 
concerned;  a  glass  of  water  taken  into  the  stomach  rapidly  disap- 
pears, being  absorbed  by  the  endosmotic  agency  of  the  bloodvessels. 
Here  is  plainly  seen  the  primary  importance  of  change  of  place  or 
motion  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  of  the  fluids  separated  by  the  mem- 
brane. Were  this  not  the  case,  an  equilibrium  would  soon  be  ob- 
tained and  the  current  be  discontinued ;  but  the  rapidity  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  capillaries  carries  away  the  water  absorbed,  and  leaves 
room  for  the  absorption  of  more. 

On  the  same  principle,  fulness  of  the  capillaries  retards  osmosis; 
whence  an  important  practical  deduction  follows  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  poisoned  wounds.  If  by  any  means  at  our  disposal  we 
can  bring  about  a  congestion  of  the  bloodvessels  surrounding  the 
wound,  the  tendency  to  absorption  of  the  poison  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. And  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  application  of  a  cup- 
ping-glass to  the  wound,  as  revived  by  Sir  D.  Barry,  or  a  ligature 
placed  between  the  wound  and  the  central  organ  of  circulation,  or  even 
suction  applied  to  the  wound  itself,  will  sometimes  prevent  the  action 
of  the  poison. 

The  experiments  of  Christison  and  Magendie  are  illustrations  of 
these  facts.  The  former,  after  tying  a  ligature  about  the  limb  of 
a  dog,  introduced  some  poisonous  material  into  the  connective  tissue 
beyond  the  ligature.  So  long  as  the  ligature  was  allowed  to  remain, 
very  little  absorption  took  place ;  but  immediately  on  the  removal  of 
the  ligature  and  the  renewal  of  circulation,  the  animal  succumbed.* 
Magendie  injected  a  colored  liquid  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
of  an  animal,  having  first  also  produced  a  plethoric  condition  of  the 
bloodvessels  by  injecting  them  with  water.     So  long  as  the  plethoric 

*  Christison  on  Poisons,  p.  89. 
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condition  remained,  the  colored  fluid  was  not  absorbed  from  the  peri- 
toneal cavity ;  but  immediately  on  opening  ^.  bloodvessel,  the  colored 
fluid  disappeared  rapidly  by  absorption.  An  important  therapeutic 
application  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies,  or  at  least  those  in- 
volving the  great  serous  cavities,  where  the  absorption  of  the  effosed 
serum  is  accelerated  by  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  fluid  constit- 
uents of  the  blood,  by  the  aid  of  diuretics  and  cathartics. 

An  excellent  risund  of  this  entire  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July^  1865,  in  a  review 
entitled  ''Osmosis:  its  Agency  in  the  Action  of  Medicine,"  by  Prot 
Joseph  Carson,  which  has  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation  of  thii 
note.  F.  G.  S.] 

General  Absorption. 

The  chief  natural  absorbing  surface  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Thus,  it  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  food; 
moreover,  saline,  coloring,  odorous,  sapid,  and  other  substances,  may 
be  detected,  soon  after  having  been  swallowed,  not  merely  in  the  blooj, 
but  in  the  secretions  of  distant  glands;  and,  lastly,  specific  effects, 
medicinal  or  poisonous,  may  be  produced  upon  remote  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, e,  g,^  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  when  prussic  acid  is 
applied  to  the  tongue,  strychnine  is  taken  by  the  stomach,  or  nicotine 
is  administered  in  enemas. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages  and  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  is  also  absorbent,  that  of  the  air-cells  especially  taking  up  gases 
in  a  state  of  solution.  Water,  various  other  fluids,  and  saline  solutions, 
accidentally  introduced  into  the  air-passages,  are  also  partly  absorbed. 
From  certain  cases  of  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  body,  beyond  that  of 
the  food  and  beverage  taken,  it  has  been  inferred,  though  this  is  doubt- 
ful, that  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  may  even  absorb  the  vapor 
of  water  from  the  air,  instead  of  exhaling  it,  as  it  usually  does. 
Many  substances,  of  a  more  or  less  volatile  or  soluble  character,*may  be 
introduced  into  the  system  through  the  air  we  breathe,  either  in  a  vapor- 
ous state,  as  in  the  case  of  carburetted,  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  mercury, 
phosphorus,  and  miasmatic  and  contagious  exhalations,  or  in  the  con- 
dition of  fine  particles,  as  e,g,^  arsenic.  The  general  anaesthesia  pro- 
duced by  chloroform,  depends  on  its  absorption  by  the  pulmonary 
capillaries.  Mercury  and  phosphorus,  employed  by  the  looking-glass 
manufacturers,  and  lucifer-match  makers,  are  taken  up,  partly  by  the 
mouth,  but  also  probably  by  the  lungs;  and  numerous  cases  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic,  in  which  the  health  has  been  seriously  deranged,  have  been 
observed  amongst  manufacturers  of  artificial  flowers  and  green  paper 
hangings,  from  the  arsenite  of  copper,  or  Scheele's  green,  employed 
by  them.     Such  papers  are  unfit  for  dwelling-rooms. 

The  conjunctiva  is  also  absorbent,  as  is  shown  by  the  poisonous  eflfects 
of  prussic  acid  dropped  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit.  Other  mucous  mem- 
branes likewise  absorb  fluids  and  dissolved  substances;  the  bile,  for 
example,  becomes  more  or  less  inspissated  in  the  gall-bladder. 
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Absorption  by  the  skin  also  takes  place,  especially  when  a  substance 
is  kept  in  prolonged  contact  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  painters  who  do 
not  cleanse  their  hands  from  white  lead,  and  are  attacked  with  the 
dropped  wrist  or  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm. 
In  the  thin-  and  moist-skinned  Amphibia,  absorption  by  the  integument 
is  very  active ;  for  if  kept  in  a  condition  of  drought,  these  animals  be- 
come extremely  attenuated;  whilst  they  rapidly  swell  out,  if  then  placed 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  upon  damp  earth,  thus  proving  that  their 
skin  is  both  absorbent  and  exhalant.  A  dog  placed  in  an  air-tight 
vessel,  with  its  head  uninclosed,  has  been  killed  by  the  vapor  of  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  absorbed  only  through  the  skin.  In  regard  to 
Man,  absorption  through  the  skin,  if  this  be  whole,  is  not  very  active; 
indeed,  it  has  been,  though  erroneously,  denied.  The  non-vascular 
cuticle  impedes  this  process,  and,  in  this  way,  is  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  the  practice  of  certain  arts,  in  which  the  body  is  subject 
to  contact  with  deleterious  agents.  Nevertheless,  water  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  whole  skin,  for  the  weight  of  the  body  is  increased  after 
the  use  of  warm  baths.  ^Madden.)  Shipwrecked  sailors,  destitute  of 
fresh  water,  find  that,  by  immersion  in  the  sea,  or  by  wetting  the  clothes 
in  sea-water,  thirst  is  relieved ;  this  may  be  partly  attributable  to  a 
diminution  of  the  exhalation  of  water  from  the  blood  through  the  skin, 
owing  to  the  prevention  of  evaporation,  but  it  is  doubtless  partly  also 
due  to  direct  absorption.  In  the  use  of  very  hot  baths,  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood,  more  water  is  lost,  by  perspiration  and  pulmo- 
nary exhalation,  than  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  body  is  lighter  after  such 
a  bath ;  in  a  bath  of  90^,  the  processes  of  absorption  and  exhalation 
are  balanced,  no  change  taking  place  in  the  body-weight ;  in  tepid  and 
cold  baths,  cutaneous  absorption  exceeds  exhalation,  and  the  body  gains 
in  weight.  Saline  substances,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  nitrate  of  potash,  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  dissolved  in 
baths,  do  not,  according  to  some,  enter  the  system ;  but  others  allege 
that  they  may  be  found  in  the  blood  and  urine.  The  use  of  medicinal 
baths  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  so  absorbed ;  and  the 
discrepancies  between  the  results  of  different  experiments,  may,  in  part, 
depend  on  the  employment  of  baths  at  different  temperatures,  which, 
as  just  stated,  produce  different  results.  A  condition  of  exhaustion 
favors  cutaneous  absorption.  The  softening  of  the  cuticle  greatly 
facilitates  the  process :  thus,  an  onion  crushed  and  worn  in  the  shoe, 
will  cause  the  breath  to  smell ;  garlic  poultices  applied  to  the  arm,  and 
lint  dipped  in  turpentine,  to  the  body,  produce  characteristic  odors  in 
the  urine ;  jalap  poultices  may  have  an  aperient  efi*ect ;  whilst  appli- 
cations of  belladonna  to  the  skin  have  been  followed  by  dryness  of  the 
throat,  dimness  of  sight,  and  by  alarming,  sometimes  fatal,  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  The  introduction  of  foreign  substances  through  the 
skin  is  greatly  aided  by  the  thinness  of  the  cuticle  and  by  friction,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  effects  on  the  system  of  mercurial  inunction,  and 
also  by  the  rubbing  in  and  consequent  absorption  of  cod-liver  oil ;  but 
both  these  substances  are  absorbable  even  without  friction. 

The  importance  of  the  non-vascular  cuticle  as  a  protective  covering, 
antagonistic  to  absorption,  is  shown  indirectly  by  the  effects  of  its  re- 
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iDoval ;  thus,  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  exposed  in  blisters,  absorbi 
with  great  facility  and  rapidity;  the  unprotected  and  highly  vascalir 
surface  of  the  cutis  is  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  most 
deleterious  substances ;  and  even  the  cantharidin,  or  active  principle 
of  the  Spanish  fly,  used  for  producing  the  blister,  is  itself,  sometimes, 
in  this  way  absorbed.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  lymphatics  of  the 
skin,  which  are  very  numerous  and  large,  and  have  very  thin  walls, 
absorb  adventitious  substances,  perhaps,  more  readily  than  the  blood- 
vessels ;  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  lacteals. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes  also  absorb,  sometimes  even 
very  rapidly.  Poisons  injected  into  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities, 
in  living  animals,  are  found  to  be  most  quickly  taken  up.  Moreover, 
the  serous  exudations  which  occur  in  inflammation  of  these  membranes, 
into  the  pericardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal  cavities,  are  more  or  less 
rapidly  removed  by  the  curative  process  of  resorption;  the  fluids  poured 
out  into  the  joints,  in  cases  of  rheumatic  or  other  inflammation,  and 
even  blood  extravasated  into  those  cavities,  are  also,  though  more 
slowly,  absorbed.  The  rapid  absorption  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (p. 
236)  affords  another  instance  of  the  facility  of  absorption  from  an  in- 
ternal cavity ;  so  likewise  does  the  absorption  of  blood  and  other  effused 
matters,  and  even  that  of  the'  broken  and  non-dissolved  cataractous 
lens  from  the  interior  of  the  eyeball. 

Absorption  from  the  areolar  connective  tissue  is  proved  by  the  tak- 
ing up,  from  its  interspaces,  of  dropsicfil  fluids,  or  effused  blood ;  also 
by  the  poisonous  effects  of  agents  introduced  experimentally  into  the 
areolar  tissue  in  animals;  and  lastly,  by  the  effects  of  the  hypodermic 
or  subcutaneous  injection  of  solutions  of  morphia,  or  other  medicinal 
agents,  into  the  living  human  body,  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pain, 
and  of  the  suffering  after  severe  operations,  or  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing sleep,  or  of  relieving  obstinate  cough  or  other  irritation. 

Lastly,  absorption  from  the  artificial  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  waundSy 
is  shown  by  the  taking  up  of  medicinal  or  poisonous  substances,  such 
as  mercury,  arsenic,  morphia,  atropine,  conium,  and  other  substances, 
applied  to  granulating  sores. 

The  vessels  concerned  in  general  absorption  in  the  vascular  tissues, 
are  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics ;  but  in  the  non-vascular  tissues, 
as  well  as  in  non-vascular  animals,  absorption  must  take  place  by  direct 
permeation  into  the  cells  or  other  tissue  elements. 

Absorption  by  the  veins,  or  venous  absorption^  is  proved  by  cutting 
across  the  limb  of  an  animal,  excepting  its  chief  artery  and  vein,  and 
then  applying  strychnine  below  the  place  of  section,  when  the  poison  will 
still  act,  being  conveyed  in  the  blood  of  the  undivided  vein.  Poisoning 
still  takes  place,  if  the  artery  and  vein  be  also  divided,  and  then  rejoined 
by  pieces  of  quill,  so  that  the  poison  cannot  be  imbibed  and  conveyed 
by  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  but  can  only  pass  along  the  venous  blood 
current.  To  show  that  the  poisoning  does  not  take  place  through  the 
nerves,  all  parts  of  a  limb  may  be  divided,  excepting  the  chief  nerve 
when  poison,  applied  to  it,  does  not  affect  the  animal.  Absorption  by 
the  veins  generally,  has  also  been  proved  by  blistering  the  skin,  apply- 
ing a  solution  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and,  after  a  time,  exam- 
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ining  the  blood  in  the  veins,  when  that  salt  has  been  detected  in  it. 
Absorption  also  occurs  through  the  portal  veins.  The  pulmonary  veins 
likewise  absorb;  for  prussiate  of  potash,  in  solution,  introduced  into 
the  trachea,  appears  sooner  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  blood  returns  from  the  lungs,  than  in  the  right  cavities,  to  which 
the  blood  returns  from  the  body  generally.  Absorption  by  the  pul- 
monary vessels  also  takes  place  in  the  passage  of  dissolved  oxygen  into 
the  blood  during  respiration. 

In  absorption  by  the  bloodvessels,  the  dissolved  substance  passes 
through  the  thin  walls  of  the  capillaries,  or  finest  venules,  and  so  enters 
the  circulation;  but  as  these  vessels  are  always  covered  by  tissue, 
sometimes  exceedingly  thin,  as  in  the  air-cells,  and  sometimes  thicker, 
as  in  the  cutis,  the  absorbed  substances  not  only  pass  through  the 
coats  of  the  vessels,  but  must  also  permeate  this  overlying  tissue.  This 
part  of  the  absorptive  process,  corresponds  with  that  form  of  absorp- 
tion which  occurs  in  the  non-vascular  tissues  and  in  animals  destitute 
of  vessels.  Absorption  never  takes  place  through  the  open  mouths  of 
vessels,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  but,  instead,  a  process  of  permeation 
occurs  through  the  living  tissues,  physically  identical  with  that  of 
dialysis  through  dead  animal  and  other  moist  permeable  membranes, 
out  of  the  body.  This  permeation  is  determined  generally,  first,  by 
the  tendency  of  different  solutions  to  mix  together,  or  of  certain  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  fluid  on  one  side  of  the  membrane,  to  pass 
into  the  fluid  on  the  other  side,  which  does  not  contain  them ;  and, 
secondly,  by  certain  chemical  relations  between  the  membrane  and  the 
substances  applied  to  it,  so  that  the  membrane  will  permit  some  things 
to  pass  through  it  more  readily  than  others.  The  rapid  dialysis  of 
acids,  salt,  sugar,  and  other  substances,  as  proved  by  their  quick  pro- 
duction of  flavor  in  the  mouth,  and  the  equally  rapid  passage  of  saline 
and  metallic  poisons,  especially  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  prussic  acid,  and  many  other  foreign  and  noxious  substances, 
into  the  blood,  corresponds  with  their  crystalloid  character;  whilst  the 
inert  colloidal  gum,  and  albumen,  are  slowly  absorbed  and  are  almost 
tasteless.  The  removal  of  the  dialyzed  material,  from  beyond  the 
septum,  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  process;  and  thus  also,  the  nat- 
ural process  of  absorption  is  more  rapid,  the  quicker  the  circulation  in 
a  part ;  for  the  constant  renewal  of  the  blood  keeps  up  the  required 
difference  between  that  fluid  and  the  solution  of  the  foreign  material, 
and  the  quicker  the  circulation  the  more  rapid  and  complete  is  the  re- 
newal of  the  blood. 

Absorption  by  the  bloodvessels  is  necessarily  favored  by  the  thin- 
ness of  the  layer  of  tissue  which  covers  them,  and  is  opposed  by  a 
thicker  and  denser  covering ;  thus,  absorption  is  very  rapid  from  the 
lungs  and  peritoneum,  quick  also  from  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  not  quite  so  quick  from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  cutis, 
whilst  it  is  almost  entirely  arrested  when  this  is  covered  by  the  cuticle. 
It  is  very  rapid  from  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  where  solutions 
injected  artificially  come  into  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries  and  venules.  Absorption  takes  place,  though  slowly, 
through  the  coats  of  even  the  larger  veins,  as  has  been  shown,  by  ex- 
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posing  and  insulating  such  a  vein  in  an  animal,  and  placing  poim 
upon  it,  when  death  has  followed.  Absorption  is  favored  by  modente 
temperatures,  but  is  retarded  bj  temperatures  much  higher,  or  modi 
lower,  than  that  of  the  blood. 

The  rate  of  absorption  of  certain  substances  is  very  rapid ;  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  introduced  into  the  stomach,  has  been  found  ii 
the  urinary  excretion  after  the  short  space  of  60  seconds  ;  but  whei 
the  stomach  is  more  or  less  full  the  absorption  is  retarded  accordinglj. 
(Erichsen.)  The  rapid  passage  of  saline  substances  into  the  saliva hu 
been  shown  by  Bernard.  Alcohol  is  absorbed  so  quickly,  that  its 
effects  on  the  brain,  when  injected  into  the  stomach  of  dogs,  are  almost 
immediate,  death  occurring  in  about  two  minutes,  the  stomach  being 
then  found  to  be  empty,  and  the  blood  to  contain  large  quantities  H 
alcohol.  (Percy.) 

Substances  once  introduced  into  the  veins,  by  absorption,  are  ca^ 
ried  with  the  blood  to  the  heart,  and  thence  along  the  arteries  to  everj 
part  of  the  body.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  materially  affects 
the  rapidity  of  absorption.  If  the  vessels  be  full  of  blood,  or  even  if 
they  be  artificially  injected  with  water,  it  is  found  that  water  intro- 
duced into  the  pleura  is  absorbed  more  slowly  (Magendie) ;  if  the  ves- 
sels be  emptied  by  previous  venesection,  absorption  takes  place  more 
rapidly.  Absorption  is  also  more  active,  when  the  water  of  the  body 
has  been  diminished  by  abstinence  from  fluids,  or  by  unusual  excretion. 
It  is  often  suggested,  that  persons  about  to  expose  themselves  to  con- 
tagion or  malaria,  should  previously  take  food,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  absorption,  which  is  believed  to  be  more  likely  to  occur  when 
the  bloodvessels  are  in  a  comparatively  empty  state,  or  when  the  sys- 
tem is  imperfectly  nourished.  The  supposed  immunity  may  be  due  to 
the  less  exhausted  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  or  to  some  other 
unrecognized  power  of  resisting  diseased  influences. 

The  process  of  absorption  by  the  bloodvessels  is  so  dependent  upon 
the  movement  of  the  blood,  that  if  a  ligature  be  placed  on  those  ves- 
sels in  the  limb  of  an  animal,  or  entirely  around  the  limb,  either,  in 
the  former  case,  absorption  takes  place  slowly  through  the  lymphatic 
vessels  only,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  it  does  not  occur  at  all.  Thus,  if  a 
poison  be  inserted  under  the  skin  of  an  animal's  foot  and  a  tight  band- 
age be  applied  round  the  limb,  no  symptoms  of  general  poisoning  ensue; 
but  if  the  bandage  be  then  removed,  and  the  circulation  through  the 
limb  be  restored  by  gentle  friction,  poisoning,  or  even  death  will  occur. 
Hence,  the  immediate  ligature  of  a  limb  above  a  wound  inflicted  by  a 
poisonous  serpent,  will  arrest  the  further  entrance  of  the  venom  into 
the  circulation.  The  application  of  cupping-glasses  to  a  poisoned  wound, 
operates,  not  merely  by  drawing  out  portions  of  the  poison,  owing  to 
the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  part,  but,  also,  by  stagna- 
ting the  circulation  in  the  injured  and  adjacent  parts ;  sucking  a 
poisoned  wound  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  In  a  certain  degree,  the 
destruction  of  the  part  by  caustic,  or  the  actual  cautery,  also  operates 
thus,  but  also  by  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  the  poison  itself.  The 
prompt  removal  of  the  poisoned  tissues  also  arrests  further  absorption. 

The  process  of  absorption  is  influenced  by  the  nervous  system,  for, 
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after  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  hind  limb  of  a  guinea-pig, 
aconite,  which  was  not  previously  taken  up  through  the  skin,  has  been 
found  to  be  absorbed ;  this  has  been  attributed  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  which  follows  section  of  the  vasi-motor  nerves. 
(Waller.)  Certain  stimulating  agents,  such  as  chloroform  and  turpen- 
tine, which  favor  absorption,  may  do  so,  by  producing  dilatation  of  the 
bloodvessels,  as  is  indicated  by  the  increased  redness  of  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied.  It  has  been  supposed  that  galvanism  pro- 
motes absorption,  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case.  Heat,  fric- 
tion, and  moisture,  as  well  as  exercise  of  a  part,  obviously  favor 
absorption ;  whilst  the  opposite  conditions  of  cold,  rest,  and  absolute 
dryness,  disqualify  a  part  from  performing  this  function. 

The  share  of  the  process  of  general  absorption  due  to  the  absorbent 
vessels,  i,  «.,  to  lymphatic  absorption,  is  small.  When  the  cuticle  of 
an  animal  is  removed  by  blistering,  and  a  solution  of  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium  is  applied  to  the  denuded  cutis,  though  the  poison  may  be 
found  in  the  veins,  it  has  not  been  detected  in  the  thoracic  duct.  Nev- 
ertheless, even  when  the  abdominal  aorta  and  inferior  vena  cava  of  an 
animal  have  been  tied,  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  hinder  limbs,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  internal  iliac  veins 
have  also  been  tied,  to  cut  off  the  collateral  circulation  through  the 
veins  of  the  pelvis,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  strychnine,  inserted  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  feet,  even  after  the  limbs  have  become  rigid,  have 
been  detected  above  the  seat  of  the  ligatures,  and  have  produced  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  poisoning ;  the  lymphatic  vessels  must  here  have 
been  the  channels  of  absorption.  In  certain  instances,  morbid  pro- 
ducts are  conveyed  through  lymphatic  vessels,  as,  e.g,^  decomposed 
animal  fluids,  pus,  simple  or  specific,  and  also  cancerous  matter;  but 
the  extension  of  disease  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  and  through 
the  lymphatic  glands,  may  be  sometimes  due  to  the  propagation  of  a 
morbid  process  in  the  coats  of  the  lymphatics.  The  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile  has  been  seen  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  gall-bladder,  after  liga- 
ture of  the  gall-duct,  and  consequent  retention  of  the  bile  in  its  recep- 
tacle. The  subcutaneous  lymphatics  near  tattooed  portions  of  the  skin, 
are  sometimes  found  charged  with  coloring  matter,  forming  character- 
istic ramified  lines,  differing  in  course  from  that  of  the  bloodvessels. 
Moreover,  the  identity  of  structure  between  the  lymphatics  and  the  lac- 
teals,  and  the  undoubted  absorbent  function  of  the  latter,  favor  the  con- 
clusion that  the  former  vessels  likewise  absorb.  The  termination  of 
all  the  lymphatics  in  the  venous  system,  and  the  direction  of  the  valves 
in  their  interior,  not  only  support  this  view,  but  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  course  and  destination  of  their  contents. 

The  lymph  J  elsewhere  described  (p.  61),  resembles  chyle  deprived  of 
its  molecular  basis,  and  of  nearly  all  its  fatty  matter ;  but  its  clear, 
colorless,  and  limpid  character,  so  unlike  the  milky  opalescent  aspect 
of  the  chyle,  renders  it  diflScult  of  detection  in  its  vessels  during  life. 
Distended  transparent  lymphatics  have,  however,  been  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liver  in  recently  killed  animals,  and  the  lymph  itself  has 
been  observed  flowing  from  the  cut  surface  of  that  organ,  and  also  from 
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lymphatic  fistulae,  the  result  of  disease  in  man,  and  from  artificial  open- 
ings established  in  the  lymphatics  of  a  horse's  leg. 

The  constituents  of  the  chyle  are  derived  essentially  from  the  di- 
gested food,  but  the  precise  source  of  the  lymph  contained  in  the  lym- 
phatics, and  also  in  the  lacteals,  during  the  intervals  between  digestion, 
is  not  perfectly  understood.  In  part,  the  lymph  would  seem,  from  it* 
similarity  in  composition,  to  be  derived  from  the  nutritive  plasma,  whiA 
permeates  all  the  living  tissues.  This  plasma,  itself  derived  from  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  consists  chiefly  of  that  part  of  the  nutrient  fluid 
poured  out  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  which  is  not  employed 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  The  surplus  of  nutrient  materials, 
together  with  sufficient  water,  is  supposed  to  pass  into  the  lymphatics 
in  the  form  of  lymph,  and  so  to  be  ultimately  returned  to  the  blood. 
It  is  also  supposed  that  the  tissues,  themselves  undergoing  nutrient 
changes,  yield  products  which  may,  in  part,  be  fitted  to  enter  the  com- 
mencing lymphatics ;  but  these,  no  doubt,  chiefly  find  their  way  into 
the  capillaries  and  minute  venules,  and  thus  entering  the  blood,  are 
subsequently  cast  off"  as  excretory  products.  Whatever  be  its  source, 
the  fluid  and  dissolved  constituents  of  the  lymph  find  their  way  into 
the  commencing  lymphatics,  through  the  delicate  coats  of  these  ves- 
sels, which  form  closed  tubes,  having  no  open  mouths,  and  no  direct 
communication  with  the  capillary  or  other  bloodvessels.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  recently  maintained,  that  the  commencing  lymphntics  com- 
municate with,  or  originate  in,  lacunar  spaces,  situated  in  the  areolar 
tissue  which  pervades  the  whole  body,  and  that  they  commence  in  fine 
hollow  processes  in  the  ramifie<l  nuclear  fibre-cells  of  that  tissue,  which 
are  also  supposed  to  be  hollow.  But  these  views  have  not  been 
confirmed. 

As  the  commencing  lymphatics  are  generally  most  abundant  in  tis- 
sues in  which  the  nutritive  changes  arc  not  very  active,  and  least 
abundant,  or  not  detected,  in  organs  which  undergo  very  rapid  meta- 
morphosis, it  is  probable  that  the  waste  products  of  nutrition  are 
chiefly,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  centres,  entirely,  returned  into 
the  circulation,  through  the  capillaries  and  minute  veins.  It  is  prob- 
ably correct  to  infer  that  the  lymphatics  do  not  remove  wasted  and 
excrementitious  materials,  unfit  for  the  further  use  of  the  system,  as 
Hunter  formerly  supposed,  but  rather  that  they  take  up  matters  which 
may  be  again  employed  in  the  blood,  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 
The  fibrin  of  the  lymph,  which  enables  that  fluid  to  form  a  slight  co- 
agulum,  though  not  in  the  vessels,  as  occurs  with  the  blood,  and  also 
the  lymph-corpuscles,  which  so  closely  resemble  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  are  present  before  the  lymph  has  passed  the  lymphatic 
glands,  but  they  incre^ase  in  quantity  beyond  those  glands.  The  fibrin 
may  be  partly  derived  from  that  portion  of  the  nutritive  plasma  effused 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  which'  is  absorbed  by  the  com- 
mencing lymphatics;  its  gradual  increase  in  quantity  in  the  larger 
lymphatics  may  depend  on  inspissation,  or  enrichment,  taking  place 
within  the  glands,  which  are  very  vascular;  additional /6rin  or  fihrin- 
ogen,  from  which  the  fibrin  is  formed,  may  even  be  elaborated  in  these 
glands.     The  lymph  corpuscles  may  also  be,  in  some  way,  more  abun- 
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dantlj  developed  within  the  glands,  which  must,  more  or  less,  retard 
the  rate  of  motion  of  the  lymph.  The  outer  areolar  spaces  of  the 
glands,  which  receive  the  lymph  as  it  enters,  contain  numerous  cor- 
puscles and  granules,  some  of  which  are  probably  added  to  the  moving 
stream  of  lymph.  But  such  corpuscles  are  undoubtedly  formed,  though 
in  smaller  number,  independently  of  the  glands ;  for  they  may  be  de- 
tected in  both  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels,  before  these  have 
passed  through  glands ;  also  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  hind  limbs 
of  birds,  on  which  no  lymphatic  glands  are  found ;  and  likewise,  in  the 
lymph  of  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes,  although  in  these  animals 
no  lymphatic  glands  exist  at  all,  but  only  complex  or  simple  lympKatic 
plexuses.  The  destination  of  the  lymph  corpuscles  is  the  blood ;  they 
probably  constitute  in  the  Vertebrata,  after  birth,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  source  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  as  will  again  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Section  on  Sanguification. 

Absorption  of  the  Food. 

The  absorption  of  the  digested  food  is  only  a  special  example  of  the 
general  absorptive  function.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  that 
the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  food  are  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  by  the  lacteah  only ;  by  others,  that  this  absorption  is  accom- 
plished by  the  minute  bloodvessels  alone ;  but  both  sets  of  vessels  are 
concerned  in  this  function,  each  apparently  performing  special  offices. 

That  the  bloodvessels  of  the  alimentary  canal  absorb,  has  been  thus 
proved.  Strychnine  has  been  introduced,  in  a  living  animal,  into  a 
portion  of  intestine,  included  between  two  ligatures,  and  separated 
from  the  mesentery,  excepting  by  its  arteries  and  veins;  so  long  as 
the  circulation  through  the  intestine  is  arrested  by  compression  of  the 
bloodvessels,  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  occur,  but  when  the  blood  is 
allowed  to  flow  through  the  vessels,  the  animal  is  speedily  poisoned. 
Moreover,  certain  alimentary  substances,  such  as  albuminose,  dextrin, 
sugar,  and  lactic  acid,  have  been  found  in  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric 
veins ;  many  chemical  substances,  especially  metallic  salts,  and  those 
which  easily  penetrate  animal  membranes,  as  e,g,^  the  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium,  when  taken  with  the  food,  have  been  detected  in  the 
venous  blood,  and  even  in  the  secretions ;  so  also  odorous  substances^ 
such  as  musk,  camphor,  and  garlic,  alcohol,  and  soluble  coloring  mat- 
ters, as  6.^.,  cochineal  and  madder,  taken  into  the  stomach,  have  been 
found  in  the  blood.  Even  insoluble  substances,  such  as  charcoal,  sul- 
phur, and  it  is  said  starch,  taken  internally,  in  a  state  of  minute  sub- 
division, have  been  detected  in  the  mesenteric  veins. 

The  entrance  of  nutrient  and  other  matters  from  the  intestinal 
canal  into  the  lacteals,  is  proved  by  the  distension  of  those  vessels 
with  white  chyle,  during  digestion,  especially  after  ligature  of  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  chyle  (p.  80),  shows 
that,  besides  absorbing  the  water  of  the  food,  the  lacteals  take  up 
small  quantities  of  saline  substances  and  extractives,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  albuminose  products  of  digestion,  and,  in  particular,  a  very 
large  amount  of  fatty  matter.     With  regard  to  non- nutrient  substances, 
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however,  tlie  absorptive  power  of  the  lacteals  is  much  more  ItmiteJ 
than  that  of  the  veins.  First,  with  regard  to  poisons :  in  expeii- 
ments,  the  opposite  of  that  just  recorded,  the  arteries  and  veinn  of  t 
piece  of  intestine,  isolated  by  two  ligatures,  have  been  tied,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  mesentery,  containing  the  lacteal  vessels,  has  been  left 
untouched ;  poison  then  introduced  into  the  intestine  is  not  absorbed, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  animal,  until,  by  loosening  the  threads  on  the 
bloodvessels,  blood  is  again  allowed  to  flow  through  them.  (Magendie 
and  Segalas.)  To  such  experiments  it  has  been  objected,  that  tying 
the  bloodvessels  suspends  the  functions  of  the  lacteals,  which  miy 
lose  their  absorbing  power  when  the  capillary  circulation  around  them 
is  stopped.  The  experiment  has,  therefore,  been  varied,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  local  circulation  to  continue;  thus,  the  vein  from  the  partrf 
the  intestine  into  which  the  poison  is  introduced,  is  first  compressed, 
and  then  opened  below  the  point  of  compression,  so  that  the  blood  re- 
turning along  it  escapes,  and  does  not  enter  the  general  circulation, 
although  the  local  circulation  in  the  intestine  still  goes  on.  Under 
these  conditions,  no  poisoning  takes  place,  but  this  speedily  happens 
when  the  pressure  on  the  vein  is  removed,  and  the  blood  returning  by 
it,  enters  the  general  circulation.  Nevertheless,  poisons  are  slightly 
and  slowly  absorbable  by  the  lacteals,  especially  poisonous  salts  in  a 
state  of  solution.  The  lacteals  also  absorb  innocuous  saline  matters, 
sugar,  and  extractive  matters,  but  not  so  easily  as  the  veins ;  neither 
do  they  so  readily  take  up  odorous  substances ;  with  regard  to  soloble 
coloring  matters,  turmeric  is  taken  up  by  them,  whilst  other  dissolved 
coloring  substances,  such  as  madder-lake,  indigo,  gamboge,  and  rhu- 
barb, are  said  not  to  be  absorbed.  (Tiedomann  and  Gmelin.)  Sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  extremely  minute  subdivision,  such  as  charcoal, 
sulphur,  and  even  particles  of  indigo,  have  also  been  found  in  the 
lacteal  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  bloodvessels,  having  probably  pene- 
trated into  those  vessels  in  the  villi. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  would  seem  that  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  veins  is  general^  whilst  that  of  the  lacteals  is  select.  The  veins 
permit  the  entrance  into  them  indifferently,  of  probably  all  kinds  of 
soluble  substances,  which  do  not  actually  alter  or  destroy  the  texture 
of  their  coats,  but  the  lacteals  have  a  sort  of  selective  power,  by  which 
they  take  up  certain  substances  in  preference  to  others,  nearly,  or 
completely,  rejecting  some.  Both  kinds  of  vessels,  but  especially  the 
lacteals,  appear  to  allow,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  entrance  into 
them  of  exceedingly  minute  particles  of  insoluble  substances,  not  by  a 
process  of  dialysis,  but  by  porous  diffusion,  the  pores  being,  however, 
invisible  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  or  lacteals,  though  specially 
discernible,  according  to  some,  in  the  epithelial  cells  upon  the  villi. 
The  direct  penetration  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  lacteals,  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  a  needle  entering  a  larger  vessel.  A  cer- 
tain hardness  of  the  penetrating  particles  is  necessary,  for  lampblack, 
which  is  finer  and  softer  than  charcoal,  does  not  enter  the  vessels. 
Penetration  of  the  soft  tissues,  by  minute  bodies,  without  serious  injury 
to  the  former,  is  illustrated  by  the  wandering  movements  of  the  smaller 
Entozoa,  through  and  amongst  the  living  tissues. 
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By  far  the  larger  quantity  of  the  water  of  the  food  and  drink,  and 
of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  is  taken  up  by  the  veins.  This  process 
begins  immediately,  and  goes  on  rapidly,  in  the  stomach;  it  regulates 
the  consistence  of  the  gastric  contents,  and  the  strength  and  acidity 
of  the  gastric  juice;  more  water,  including  some  of  that  belonging  to 
the  biliary,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secretions,  is  taken  up  by  the 
veins  of  the  intestines ;  but  much  is  here  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  to 
form  the  fluid  part  of  the  chyle.  The  saline  constituents  of  the  food 
are  absorbed  directly,  in  chief  part,  by  the  veins,  these  substances, 
such  as  chloride  of  sodium  and  phosphate  of  soda,  requiring,  like 
water,  no  digestion;  minute  traces  of  them,  however,  also  enter  the 
lacteals.  Sugar  and  extractive  matters  likewise  enter  chiefly  by  the 
veins,  and  but  slightly  through  the  lacteals.  The  organic  acids,  and 
their  salts,  are  converted  into  carbonates,  and  undergo  venous  absorp- 
tion. Alcohol  also  passes  in  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  veins,  and 
so  likewise  do  the  ethereal,  odorous,  sapid,  and  coloring  matters  of 
the  food,  and  probably  also  most  medicinal  and  poisonous  substances. 
Venous  absorption  even  begins  in  the  mouth,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  occurrence  of  taste ;  but  it  is  much  more  active  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  Soluble  albuminoid  substances,  if  not  converted  into 
album inose,  may  be  absorbed  directly  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine,  and  certainly  by  those  of  the  large  intestine,  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  restorative  effects  of  nutrient  enemas.  The  soluble 
albuminose,  the  product  of  digested  albuminoid  bodies,  must  also  be 
in  part  absorbed  by  the  veins ;  for  the  quantity  of  albumen  taken  up 
into  the  chyle  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  food.  The 
gelatin-peptone  probably  enters  the  veins.  Lastly,  fatty  matters 
have  not  been  directly  proved  to  be  taken  up  by  the  veins,  though,  if 
in  a  saponified  condition,  they  may  be  so,  and  the  capillary  network 
has  been  seen  to  assume  a  turbid  appearance,  as  if  containing  fat. 
(Brlicke.)  Besides  this,  in  cases  of  disease,  not  only  the  coloring 
substances,  but  the  fatty  matters  of  the  bile,  enter  the  circulation 
through  the  venous  system.  The  chief  channels  of  entrance  of  the 
fatty  matters  emulsified  during  the  process  of  digestion,  are,  however, 
the  lacteal  vessels,  as  is  proved  by  the  large  proportion  of  fat  in  the 
chyle. 

The  veins  thus  absorb  most  of  the  water,  and  of  the  saline,  saccha- 
rine, extractive,  acid,  alcoholic,  odorous,  sapid,  and  coloring  substances, 
together  with  some  albumen  or  albuminose,  probably  the  gelatin  pep- 
tone, and  possibly  saponified  fatty  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lacteals  absorb  the  rest  of  the  water,  small  quantities  of  the  saline, 
saccharine,  and  extractive  substances,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
albuminose  bodies,  and  nearly  all  the  fat.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  absorption  of  food,  the  lacteals  of  the  small  intestine,  like  the 
lymphatics  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  contain  only  a  transparent 
lymph,  and  then  perform,  for  the  tissues  of  the  intestine,  the  office  of 
lymphatics  generally.  The  same  is  true,  at  all  times,  of  the  lymphatics 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  large  intestine,  which  never  contain  chyle, 
but  always  lymph. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  absorption  which  takes  place  from  the 
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stomach,  is  chiefly  perfoimed  by  means  of  the  bloodvessels,  because 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  destitute  of  villi,  and,  therefore,  of 
proper  lacteal  vessels ;  nevertheless,  nutrient  and  other  sabstaooei, 
prevented  from  entering  the  intestine,  by  ligature  of  the  pylorus,  have 
been  shown  to  be  absorbed  by  the  gastric  lymphatics.  The  proeea 
by  Tvhich  certain  parts  of  the  food  are  absorbed  by  the  bloodve99eU  d 
the  alimentary  canal,  must  be  identical  with  that  of  the  general  absorp- 
tion of  soluble  substances  from  other  vascular  surfaces,  or  tissues,  of 
the  body.  Like  the  latter,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  physical 
processes  of  liquid  diffusion  and  dialysis.  Water,  and  substances  dis- 
solved in  it,  such  as  soluble  salts,  sugar,  extractive  matters,  and  solu- 
ble albumen  or  albuminose,  permeate  the  epithelial  and  subjacent  layers 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  the  thin  coats  of  the  capillaries  and 
smallest  venules,  not  merely  of  the  villi,  but  of  the  general  surface  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  same  manner,  probably,  as  a  similar  solutioa 
would  pass  through  moist  dead  animal  membranes.  The  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  the  body  greatly  favors  the  osmotic  process.  The 
penetration  of  the  water  with  its  dissolved  contents,  is  a  dialytic  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  by  a  similar  action,  the  entrance  of  certain  substaDcei 
is  probably  permitted  more  readily  than  that  of  others,  the  crystalloid 
substances,  such  as  the  salts  and  sugar,  with  the  creatin  and  creatinin 
of  the  extractive  matters,  and  also  the  albuminose  and  gelatin  peptones, 
entering  more  readily  than  the  colloid  substances,  such  as  dissolved 
starch,  mucilage,  albumen,  gelatin,  and  the  non-cry stallizable  ex- 
tractive matters.  But  dissolved  colloidal  starch  is  converted  by  the 
salivin  into  the  crystalloid  sugar ;  and  albumen  and  gelatin,  when  di- 
gested by  the  acid  pepsin,  are  changed  into  albuminose  and  gelatiii 
peptones,  which,  though  not  true  crystalloids,  are  much  more  dialyzable 
than  the  albuminoid  and  gelatinoid  substances  contained  in  our  food. 
The  molecular  metastases,  or  changes  in  question,  may  be  in  some  way 
connected  with  a  process  of  hydration.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
a  colloid  body  may  be  formed  by  groups  of  crystalloids,  and  so  its  tem- 
porary metastasis  from  one  condition  to  another  may  be  explained. 
It  is  possible  also  that  there  may  be  special  reactions  between  alimen- 
tary substances  and  the  living  mucous  membrane  and  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, favoring  or  resisting  the  passage  of  some  or  other  of  those  sub- 
stances. But  this  is  uncertain ;  and  the  act  of  absorption  by  the 
bloodvessels  is  so  easy,  rapid,  and  general,  in  the  case  of  non-nutrient, 
and  even  of  many  poisonous  substances,  that  their  walls  can  possess 
but  little  if  any  power  of  selection  or  exclusion.  Fatty  matters,  how- 
ever, unless  in  a  state  of  saponification,  do  not  readily,  or  at  all  enter 
the  bloodvessels.  Experiment  has  shown  that  even  when  finely  divided, 
as  they  exist,  for  example,  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  in  milk,  they 
may  be  made,  under  moderate  pressure,  to  permeate  moist  membranes 
(Heidenhain) :  and  further,  that  the  natural  repugnance  between  oil 
and  wetted  membranes,  is  much  overcome,  if  these  latter  are  saturated 
in  alkaline  solutions  or  in  bile.  (VVistinghausen.)  A  temperature  of 
100^,  or  that  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  facilitates  this  permeation  of 
fat.  Though  acids  generally,  and  especially  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  exists  in  gastric  juice,  are  rapid  dialyzers,  and  so  penetrate  very 
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quickly  the  colloidal  albuminoids  of  the  food,  which  they  help  to  dis- 
solve, yet  acidity  appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  absorption  not  only  of 
fat,  but  of  actually  dissolved  substances;  whilst  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
condition  favors  their  absorption.  In  certain  cases,  especially  in  re-, 
gard  to  organic  substances  of  an  extraneous,  medicinal,  or  poisonous 
character,  it  appears  that  the  digestive  fluids  t)Ot  only  dissolve,  but 
also  alter,  the  properties  of  substances  taken  into  the  stomach.  Thus, 
there  are  two  substances  found  together  in  the  bitter  almond,  named 
amygdalin  and  emuhin^  the  former  of  which  is  decomposed  by  a  cata- 
lytic action  of  the  latter,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  prussic 
acid.  Now,  it  has  been  found  by  Bernard,  thai  amygdalin,  introduced 
by  itself  into  the  stomach  of  any  animal,  is  digested,  dissolved,  and 
absorbed,  without  giving  rise  to  poisonous  symptoms.  Again,  emul- 
sin  alone  taken  into  the  stomach  produces  no  ill  effects.  If,  however, 
after  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved  amygdalin  from  the  stomach, 
emulsin  be  directly  injected  into  a  vein,  death  speedily  ensues,  from 
the  formation  of  prussic  acid  in  the  blood  or  tissues,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  dissolved  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  the  emulsin, 
thus  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  brought  into  relation  with  it. 
Sut  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  emulsin  be  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
and  the  amygdalin  be  injected  into  the  bloodvessels,  poisoning  does 
not  ensue,  showing  either  that  the  emulsin  is  not  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  that  its  properties  are  destroyed.  The  latter  is, 
probably,  the  case,  for  emulsin  is  easily  soluble,  and  when  it  and  the 
amygdalin  are  introduced  together  into  a  vein,  or  even  into  distant 
parts  of  the  circulation,  their  meeting  in  the  blood  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  characteristic  decomposition  of  the  one  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  other,  prussic  acid  being  evolved,  and  the  animal  being 
killed. 

After  the  absorbed  materials  have  entered  through  the  capillary 
walls,  their  onward  progress  depends  upon  the  forces  concerned  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  process  of  absorption  by  the  lactedU  is  of  a  more  special  nature 
than  that  by  the  bloodvessels;  for  though  they  admit  the  entrance, 
probably  by  simple  dialysis,  of  water,  with  traces  of  saline,  saccharine, 
and  extractive  substances,  that  is,  of  the  crystalloid  bodies,  and  also 
take  up  in  certain  proportion,  the  dialyzable  albuminose,  yet  they  are 
specially  characterized  by  absorbing  fatty  matters,  which,  though  crys- 
talloid, are  insoluble  in  water,  and  non-dialyzable,  unless  they  are 
actually  saponified.  In  the  alimentary  canal,  however,  they  are  merely 
liquefied,  or  emulsified,  L  e.y  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  molecular 
subdivision,  or  they  are  decomposed  into  their  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 
The  special  power  of  the  lacteals,  of  absorbing  fatty  matters,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  fats  pass 
through  the  epithelial  substance  of  the  villi,  into  the  lacteals,  in  a  state 
of  saponification  and  solution,  and  then  reappear  as  neutral  fats  in  the 
chyle.  The  action  of  the  bile  and  of  the  alkaline  pancreatic  and  intes- 
tinal juices,  as  already  explained,  undoubtedly  prepares  the  fatty  mat- 
ters for  more  easy  penetration  into  the  lacteals.  The  epithelial  cells 
of  the  villi,  which  are  often  found  distended  with  drops  of  fat  daring 
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the  digestive  process,  are  probably  specially  concerned  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  fat  by  the  lacteals.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  eeUi 
feed,  as  it  >vere,  upon  the  fatty  matters  contained  in  the  intestine,  tad. 
having  become  distended,  discharge  their  fatty  contents  into  the  eoB- 
mencing  lacteals.  A  nutritive  process  is  imagined  to  take  place,  simihr 
to  that  Mrhich  occurs  in  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  commencing  duett 
of  the  secreting  glands,  but  in  a  reverse  direction  ;  that  is  to  say,  noi 
by  the  assimilation  of  materials  from  the  blood  into  these  secreting 
cells,  to  be  discharged  at  the  surface,  but  by  the  assimilation  of  mat6 
rials  from  the  surface  in^vards,  to  be  discharged  into  the  lacteals.  Tlib 
fatty  matter  must  enter  the  epithelial  cells  covering  the  villi,  in  the 
form  of  exceedingly  minute  molecules,  by  porous  diffusion  or  tram- 
mission  ;  and  the  fine  vertical  lines  or  streaks,  noticed  by  certain  ob- 
servers in  these  cells  (p.-  604),  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  minate 
pores  or  channels,  through  which  the  highly  subdivided  fatty  matten, 
or  even  fine  j^olid  particles  of  charcoal,  enter  the  interior  of  the  celb, 
and  so  proceed  into  the  lacteals.  How  the  fat  particles  pass  from  the 
cells  into  the  commencing  lacteals  is  not  known.  By  some  it  is  said 
that  the  inner  pointed  ends  of  the  epithelial  cells,  terminate  in  caudate 
areolar  tissue  cells,  which,  in  their  turn,  communicate  with  the  lacteak. 
But  this  is  more  than  doubtful;  and  the  actual  transmission  is  proba- 
bly by  porous  diffusion,  through  true  but  invisible  pores. 

The  onward  motion  of  the  chyle,  from  the  commencing  lacteals  in 
the  villi,  into  and  through  the  larger  absorbent  vessels  on  the  walls  of 
the  intestine,  and  along  the  mesentery,  to  the  thoracic  duct,  depends 
on  several  agencies.  First,  the  chief  cause  is  probably  the  vis  a  tergt^ 
or  force  from  behind,  originating  in  the  continuous  nature  of  the  ab- 
sorptive process  at  the  commencement  of  the  lacteals.  The  existence 
of  tills  force  is  proved  by  the  distension  of  tlie  whole  system  of  vessels, 
including  the  thoracic  duct,  even  to  the  occurrence  of  rupture,  when 
that  duct  is  tied  in  an  animal  a  short  time  after  it  has  been  fed.  This 
pressure  from  behind  pro<lucos  a  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  larger  ab- 
sorbents, just  as  the  continuous  absorption  of  fluid  by  the  spongioles 
at  the  extremities  of  the  roots  of  trees,  causes  the  rising  of  the  sap. 
Even  in  simple  dialysis,  in  purely  physical  experiments,  as  with  the 
endosmometer  of  Dutrochet,  there  is  an  ascending  motion  of  the  fluid 
in  the  graduated  tube,  due  to  the  energy  at  work  in  the  moist  mem- 
brane. Secondly,  the  contraction  of  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres 
of  the  villi,  which,  when  stimulated  by  galvanism,  in  living  animals, 
has  been  observe<l  to  shorten  those  processes,  must  compress  the  cen- 
tra! lacteal  of  each  villus,  and  so  urge  on  its  contents  into  the  general 
network  of  absorbents.  The  bile  may  help  to  excite  this  muscular  act 
Thirdly,  the  contraction  of  the  scattereil  muscular  fibres  in  the  sub- 
mucous coat,  and  also  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  proper  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestine,  likewise  excited  by  the  food  and  by  the  bile,  will 
serve  to  empty  the  intestinal  lacteals  into  those  of  the  mesentery. 
Fourthly,  the  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics,  as  well  as  the  thoracic  duct, 
have  muscular  fibres  in  their  coats,  the  contraction  of  which  mores 
onwards  their  cont<»ntH,  and  also  empties  them  on  their  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  in  animals  n-cently  fed;  this  explains  the  collapsed  state  of 
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these  vessels  after  death.  There  are  also  muscular  fibres  in  the  inter- 
alveolar  septa  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Fifthly,  the  semilunar  valves 
found  in  pairs  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  lacteals,  both  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  and  in  the  mesentery,  must  determine  the  movement 
of  the  contained  chyle,  always  in  the  same  direction,  by  whatever  force 
such  movement  may  be  induced.  In  this  way,  even  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  walls  and  viscera  must  assist  the  onward  flow  of  the 
chyle.  Its  direction  necessarily  coincides  with  that  of  the  free  margins 
of  the  valves,  viz.,  towards  the  thoracic  duct,  all  retrogression  of  the 
chyle  in  the  direction  of  the  intestine,  being  effectually  prevented. 
Lastly,  the  quick  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  great  veins  at  the  root  of 
the  neck,  into  which  the  thoracic  duct  opens,  and  the  effects  of  inspi- 
ration, are  also  causes  of  a  certain  vis  a  fronted  or  force  from  before^ 
which  draws  the  lymph  or  chyle  from  that  duct  into  the  veins.  The 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  inspiration,  acts  not  only  by  removing 
pressure  from  the  great  veins  in  the  thorax,  but  also  by  increasing  the 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  lymphatics  and  the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  quantity  of  mixed  lymph  and  chyle  poured  into  the  blood  in 
twenty- four  hours,  has  been  estimated,  from  experiments  in  animals, 
to  be,  in  an  adult  man,  nearly  29  lbs.,  of  which  the  smaller  proportion 
is  chyle,  the  rest  being  lymph.  (Bidder  and  Schmidt.)  It  has  been 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Vierordt,  that,  if  the  absorption  of  fat  be 
supposed  to  take  place  exclusively  by  the  lacteals,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  chyle  be  assumed  to  be  uniform,  the  daily  quantity  of  chyle 
may  be  calculated  from  the  daily  quantity  of  fat  taken  in  the  food. 
Thus,  the  quantity  of  fat  consumed  in  the  day  being  taken  to  be 
3  oz.,  and  the  chyle,  to  contain  3  per  cent,  of  fatty  matters,  the 
quantity  of  this  fluid  formed  daily  would  be  about  100  oz.,  or  tJJlbs. 
The  chyle  is  a  highly  nutrient  fluid.  It  adds  not  only  fatty  matter, 
but,  like  the  lymph,  a  certain  amount  of  fibrin  or  fibrinogen,  albumen, 
extractives,  and  salts,  and  also  a  number  of  granules  and  proper  cor- 
puscles, to  the  blood.  The  gradual  entrance  of  these  into  the  blood, 
is  of  some  importance  in  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  composition 
of  that  fluid,  and,  accordingly,  nutrient  substances  are  absorbed  rather 
more  slowly  than  those  which  are  not  nutrient.  The  more  concen- 
trated the  products  of  digestion,  however,  the  more  rapid  is  their 
absorption ;  at  least  this  is  true  of  sugar  and  albuminose.  (Becker, 
Funke.) 

Intrinsic  Absorption, 

The  special  process,  by  which  the  fluid  or  solid  parts  of  the  living 
body,  are  interstitially  removed,  the  so-called  intrinsic  absorption,  is 
usually  described  with  the  simpler  phenomenon  of  general  absorption. 
But  it  is  a  different  and  more  complex  process,  implying  a  previous 
liquefaction,  or  fine  disintegration,  of  the  solid  particles  of  the  absorbed 
tissues,  before  these  can  enter  the  lymphatics  or  bloodvessels  concerned 
in  their  removal.  It  is  in  part,  therefore,  a  nutritive  or  denutritive 
process. 
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Intrinsic  absorption  is  sometimes  simply  interstitial^  accomplisbiag 
the  removal  of  tissues,  molecule  by  molecule,  without  any  solotioDrf 
continuity,  or  breach  of  substance,  in  them,  the  part  affected  becomiBg 
merely  smaller,  and  not  necessarily  undergoing  any  special  change  of 
form.  During  simple  interstitial  absorption,  nutritive  changes,  ioTolT- 
ing  the  deposition  of  fresh  material,  must  still  go  on,  bat  the  proeeas 
of  absorption  is  relatively  more  active  than  that  of  the  deposition  of 
new  matter.  This  kind  of  interstitial  absorption  is  illustrated  in  tk 
wasting  which  takes  place  as  the  result  of  hunger  or  starvation,  tsA 
also  in  the  disease  known  as  atrophy. 

Another  form  of  intrinsic  absorption,  known  as  progressive  abtarf- 
tion,  involves  more  or  less  solution  of  continuity,  or  breach  of  substtnee. 
It  is  often  apparently  caused  by  pressure  interfering  with  the  natrition 
of  a  part;  it  is  exemplified  in  certain  morbid  processes,  as  when  ai 
aneurismal,  or  other  deep-seated  tumor,  in  approaching  the  surface, 
induces  absorption  of  the  interposed  structures,  even  the  bones  beini 
absorbed  under  the  effects  of  constant  pressure.  Abscesses  also  tend 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  or  of  internal  mucous  cavities,  by  a  simihr 
progressive  absorption.  Another  form  of  this  process  is  named  dth 
jnnctive  absorption ;  in  this,  the  living  part  of  a  tissue,  in  immediate 
connection  with  a  dead  portion,  is  removed  by  absorption,  and  so  the 
dead  part  is  detached ;  such  a  process  occurs  in  the  separation  of  a 
slough  from  a  soft  tissue,  or  of  a  necrosed  or  dead  portion  of  a  bone, 
from  a  living  part,  and  also  in  the  throwing  off  of  a  portion  of  the 
entire  limb,  as  in  the  case  of  gangrene  of  the  foot. 

Certain  tissues  also  undergo  intrinsic  absorption  much  more  readilj 
than  others.  Bone,  one  of  the  hardest  tissues  in  the  body,  is  vert 
readily  absorbed ;  its  numerous  Haversian  canals,  and  cancelli,  and 
even  its  general  medullary  cavities,  are  channels  or  spaces  produced, 
during  its  growth,  by  an  absorptive  excavation  of  a  previously  solid 
•osseous  tissue;  such  changes  occur  in  it,  even  when  it  is  fully  developed; 
and,  as  just  now  stated,  it  is  very  easily  absorbed  under  abnornul 
pressure.  The  fangs  of  the  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  which  are  com- 
posed of  dentine,  a  substance  more  compact  than  bone  itself,  undergo 
progressive  absorption  under  the  influence  of  pressure  from  the  summits 
of  the  rising  permanent  teeth,  and,  in  this  way,  are  loosened,  and  finally 
•drop  away  from  the  gum.  Cartilage  is  less  easily  absorbed  than  bone, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  does  yield  to  that  process.  The  fasciae,  areolar 
.tissue,  skin,  and  mucous  membranes,  also  give  way  under  the  progres- 
sive absorption  caused  by  abscesses  which  are  advancing  to  the  sur- 
face ;  the  epidermis  and  epithelium,  however,  burst  mechanicallv. 
Vascularity  is  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  true  intrinsic  or  pro- 
gressive absorption.  Cartilage  is  probably  absorbed  by  closely  adja- 
cent vessels.  All  vascular  organs  and  tissues  are  liable  to  progressive 
absorption  under  pressure,  and  all  may  undergo  waste  or  atrophy. 

In  the  progress  of  development,  in  Man  and  animals,  many  instances 

occur  of  the  disappearance  of  parts  not  permanently  needed,  such  as 

the  temporary  gills  of  the  higher  Amphibia,  the  tails  of  the  tadpoles 

of  the  anourous  species,  and  also  certain  large  bloodvessels  which  are 

Jio  longer  required  in  more  advanced  conditions  of  development.     The 
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removal  of  the  membrane  which  closes  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  when  it  is 
no  longer  needed  for  the  vascular  supply  of  the  lens,  is  another  instance 
of  intrinsic  absorption ;  so  also  are  the  many  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  jaws,  during  the  formation  of  the  sockets  for  the  teeth,  and  their 
filling  up  when  these  are  lost.  Sometimes  an  entire  organ  of  complex 
structure,  with  its  proper  parenchyma,  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  becomes  atrophied  by  interstitial  absorption.  Thus,  the  thymus 
body,  a  ductless  gland,  which  exists  in  the  forepart  of  the  neck  and 
thorax,  in  the  young  of  Man,  and  the  Mammalia  generally,  disappears 
as  life  advances.  In  the  human  body,  the  thymus  exists  only  as  a 
mere  vestige,  after  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

By  the  process  of  resorption^  blood,  lymph,  dropsical  effusions,  pus, 
and  other  fluids,  are  easily  taken  up  from  the  areolar  tissue  in  which  they 
are  extravasated  or  effused.  From  the  serous  cavities,  and  especially 
from  the  joints,  they  are  less  easily  resorbed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
solid  albuminoid  constituents  of  such  effused  products,  undergo  a  chemi- 
cal change  of  degeneration,  becoming  converted  into  fatty  matter,  and 
some  nitrogenous,  perhaps  ammoniacal  compound,  both  of  which  are 
absorbable.  It  has  been  found  that  a  piece  of  muscle  introduced  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  first  loses  its  water,  and  then  gradually 
undergoes  a  fatty  change. 

When  inflammation  reaches  a  certain  height,  besides  the  exudation 
of  plastic  matter  from  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  formation  of  cells, 
which  may  end  in  the  production  of  pus,  or  of  new-formed  tissue,  the 
nutrition  of  the  pre-existing  tissue  itself  may  suffer,  and  it  may  become 
slowly  disintegrated,  or  undergo  molecular  death.  It  then  falls  away 
imperceptibly,  and  a  chasm  is  left,  called  an  ulcer^  the  process -itself 
being  named  ulceration.  Both  the  vascular  and  non-vascular  tissues 
are  liable  to  become  ulcerated.  It  was  once  supposed  that  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ulcer,  or  the  ulcerative  process,  began  and  continued  by  the 
interstitial  absorption  of  an  inflamed  tissue,  this  form  of  absorption 
being  named  ulcerative  absorption;  but  although  a  true  absorptive  pro- 
cess may  occur  in  some  forms  of  ulcer,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  erosion  of  a  living  tissue,  known  as  ulceration, 
is  due  to  the  molecular  death  and  melting  away  of  the  tissues.  Ulcers 
always  occur  on  surfaces,  whether  in  vascular  parts,  such  as  the  skin, 
mucous  membranes,  and  bones,  or  in  non-vascular  parts,  such  as  the 
cornea  and  the  articular  cartilages. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  lymphatics  and  the  blood- 
vessels are  concerned  in  the  various  forms  of  intrinsic  absorption  or 
resorption.  The  agency  of  the  lymphatics  is  rather  inferred  from 
analogy,  than  demonstrated  by  facts.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  bloodvessels  are  also  concerned  in  it,  for  the  phenomena  may  take 
place  in  parts  in  which  lymphatics  are  not  believed  to  exist,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  brain ;  but  the  process  is  here  undoubtedly  much 
slower. 

Intrinsic  absorption  is  favored  by  continued  moderate  pressure,  as 
by  the  use  of  surgical  bandages,  which,  however,  may  also  act  by  re- 
straining the  supply  of  blood  and  the  nutrition  of  a  part.  It  is  also 
favored  by  an  elevated  position,  by  friction,  and  by  stimulating  appli- 
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cations.  It  serves  important  uses  in  the  economy,  enabling  thevhok 
system  to  be  maintained,  for  a  time,  upon  itself,  and,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  fatty  matter  stored  up  in  the  adipose  tissues,  supporting  tke 
respiratory  function,  even  in  the  absence  of  food.  In  the  remon] 
and  casting  out  of  diseased  products,  or  dead  parts,  it  also  exercises  i 
useful  and  conservative  office. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that,  in  addition  to  these  impor 
tant  uses,  the  function  of  absorption  generally,  ministers  to  the  natri- 
tive  function,  by  the  conveyance  into  the  circulating  system,  not  only 
of  the  materials  of  the  food,  but  also  of  the  residual  part  of  the  plasma 
of  the  blood,  not  immediately  employed  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
amongHt  which  it  is  poured  out;  and,  lastly,  that  it  assists  in  the 
elaboration  of  those  essential  organized  elements  of  the  blood,  it« 
white  and  its  red  corpuscles. 

The  Absorbent  System^  and  Absorption  in  Animals. 

A  lymphatic  and  lacteal  apparatus  exists  only  in  the  Vertebrate  Subking- 
dom.  In  all  cases,  the  finest  vessels  coininenct^  by  blind  extremities,  and  the 
absorlK^nt  trunks  empty  themselves  ultimat(»ly  into  the  veins,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  closed  system  suptTaddt'd  to,  or  constituting  an  otrset  from,  the  blood 
system,  with  which,  in  thi^  lower  Vertobrata,  it  communicates  at  a  great 

In 
found 

mesentoric  f::land8  an»  so  closely  aggrt'jifatcd,  lus  to  apjxjar  like  a  large  conglom- 
erate  gland.  In  Birds,  lymphatic  glands  are  also  found,  especially  iii  the 
forepart  of  the  body,  but  thev  are  less  iKTfcctly  develoiK»d,  and,  in  other  parts, 
are  n^plac^ed  by  elaborate  i)fexuses  of  lymphatic  vessels  ;  in  accordance  with 
the  general  lateral  symmetrv  of  these  animals,  there  are  two  thoracic  ducts, 
each  with  its  recei)taculum  cfiyli ;  in  certain  birds,  as  in  the  goose,  dilatations 
of  the  pelvic  lymphatics  are  niet  with,  the  coats  of  which  are  provided  with 
unstriix'd  muscular  fibres,  whitrh  do  not  ccmtract  jXTiodically  or  rhythmically : 
the  lymphatics  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  Ixnly  conmiunicate  very  frequently 
with  "the  veins.  In  Reptiles,  the  lymphatic  jxlands  are  al>sent,  but  their  place 
is  api)arently  supplied  by  the  great  size  and  abundance  of  the  absorbents 
themselves,  and  oy  numerous  plexuses  of  closely-packed  vessels  ;  the  valve» 
are  either  inii^rfect,  or  are  found  onlv  in  the  lar«j:er  trunks  ;  common icatv>a5 
with  the  veins  exist  in  the  lower  limbs.  In  this  Class,  as  well  a.s  in  the  Am- 
phibia and  Fishes,  there  occur,  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system,  those 
remarkable  rhythmically  contra(?tile  sacs,  known  as  himphatic  heartj^ ;  thej 
have  iH'en  fouiid  in  the  neck  of  certain  Ophidia,  and  in  the  pelvis  of  the  turtle 
and  <Toeodile.  In  th(»  Ami)hibia,  the  lymphatics  an*  relatively  larj^e,  but  few 
in  nunilxT ;  n(?ither  valves  nor  lymphatic  glands  exist ;  the  lyinpluitic  hearts. 
usually  four  in  numlxT,  have  walls  composed  of  striated  muscular  fibres :  in 
the  frn*i,  two  of  tliest;  hearts  jire  situattMl,  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  oppo- 
site to  the  third  ct^rvical  vertebra,  and  two  posteriorly  in  the  pelvic  region.  Il 
is  in  Fishes  that  the  alworlvnts  are  fewest  in  numlxT  ;  they  are  delicate 
transparent  vessels,  destitute  of  valves,  except in«:  at  the  points  of  entrance 
into  the  veins,  which  are  here  very  frequent :  the  lacteals  api>ear  almost  des- 
titute of  distinct  walls.  In  the  tail  of  the  eel,  and  in  many  fishes,  lx*hind  the 
cranium,  outside  the  jugular  veins,  there  are  found  ])airs  of  lymphatic  hearts, 
or  dilatations  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  true  lymphatic  hearts  of  the  Am- 
phibia.    No  lymphatics  have  been  o])served  in  th(^  amphioxus. 

The  chvie  varies  in  color  and  opacity  in  diflen*nt  animals  ;  thus,  it  is  Terr 
milky-lookinp;  in  the  carnivorous,  but  almost  colorless  in  the  herbivorous 
Mammalia  ;  it  is  also  more  transparent  in  the  cold-  than  in  the  warm-blooded 
Vertt^brata. 
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It  is  usually  considered  that  no  vessels  homologous  in  character  and  office 
with  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  of  the  Vertebra ta  exist  in  Non-vertebrate 
animals ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  so-called  blood-system  of  the 
Mollusca  and  higher  Annulosa,  with  its  usually  colorless  contents,  including 
cori)uscles  much  more  like  the  white  than  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  Ver- 
tebra ta,  may  possibly  be  the  homologues  of  the  vertebrate  Ivmphatic  system. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  vessels  are  undoubtedly  concerned,  not  only  in  the 
function  of  circulation,  but  also  in  that  of  absorption ;  for  absorbed  materials 
not  only  pass  into  the  perivisceral  cavity,  and  penetrate  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
body,  immediately  and  directly,  but  they  also  enter  the  interior  of  these  so- 
called  bloodvessels,  mingle  with  the  circulating  fluid,  and  thus  are  conveyed 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  frame.  Such  vessels  must  be  concerned  both 
in  the  absorption  of  the  food,  and  in  all  the  phenomena  of  general  extrinsic 
and  intrinsic  absorption.  In  those  Non-vertebrate  animals,  which,  as  the 
Annuloida,  possess  the  so-called  water  vascular  system,  or  some  analogous 
vessels,  general  absorption  may  be  assisted  by  them.  In  the  Ccelenterata,  all 
of  which  are  destitute  of  proper  vessels,  the  fine  tubular  extensions  of  the 
body  cavity  into  the  soft  disc,  must  aid  in  this  process ;  but  in  the  simple 
hydra,  absorption  must  be  accomplished  by  direct  imbibition  through  the  cells 
lining;  the  digestive  cavity,  and  by  general  percolation  through  the  soft  inter- 
cellular spaces.  In  the  Protozoa,  it  must  occur  through  the  sarcodous  cell- 
substance,  of  which  those  animals  consist. 

Whilst,  therefore,  in  the  lowest  non-vascular  animals,  nutrient  matters  at 
once  permeate  the  tissues  which  they  have  to  nourish,  and  whilst,  in  all  ani- 
mals possessed  of  vessels,  whether  absorbent  or  circulating,  or  fulnlling  both 
functions,  a  similar  permeation  of  nutrient  matter  takes  place  through  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  cavity,  yet,  in  the  latter  case,  it  has  no  im- 
mediate nutrient  action  on  the  solid  tissues,  but  speedily  passes  into  the 
bloodvessels  or  absorbents,  and  thus  directly  or  indirectly  enters  the  circula- 
ting fluid  or  blood.  Mixed  with  this,  it  probably  undergoes  further  elabora- 
tion, before  it  again  transudes  through  the  walls  of  the  nne  vessels,  into  the 
solid  tissues,  which  are  ultimately  nourished  by  it. 


CIRCULATION. 

We  have  seen  that  the  absorbent  vessels  end  in  the  great  veins  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  and  that  there,  the  lymph  and  chyle  are  poured 
into  the  blood.  The  blood  is  not  permitted  to  remain  stationary  in 
any  part  of  the  living  body ;  but  in  order  to  fulfil  its  offices  in  the 
general  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  excretion,  and  its  special 
office  of  stimulation  in  regard  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
and  in  order  that  it  may  be  constantly  purified  by  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess, it  is  kept  in  continual  motion  throughout  the  whole  of  life.  This 
motion  of  the  blood  takes  place,  in  Man  and  in  most  animals,  in  dis- 
tinct cavities  and  channels,  viz.,  through  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins.  The  movement  itself  is  named, 
from  its  definitely  recurrent  course,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  of  the 
body,  and  the  structure  of  these  vessels,  have  already  been  explained 
pp.  25  and  54).  The  heart,  or  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  re- 
quires now  to  be  described. 
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The  Heart. 

The  Heart  and  Bloodvessels. 

The  heart,  inclosed  in  its  sac,  or  pericardium,  is  placed  obliqnelj 
in  the  thorax,  between  the  lungs  (Fig.  13),  occupying  a  space  about 
4  inches  in  width.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape.  Its  base,  connected  with 
the  large  bloodvessels,  is  directed  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the 
right,  corresponding  with  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region  ;  its  apex 
turned  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  left,  points  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum,  opposite  the  interspace  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  two 
inches  below  and  one  to  the  sternal  side  of,  the  left  nipple. 

Its  anterior  surface,  turned  slightly  upwards,  is  convex  ;  its  pos- 
terior surface,  directed  downwards,  and  supported  by  the  diaphragm, 
is  flattened.  This  organ  is  about  the  size  of  the  closed  fist.  In  the 
adult  male  it  weighs  from  10  to  12  oz.,  but  from  8  to  10  oz.  only  in 
the  female.  Its  proportion  to  the  body,  in  the  former  sex,  is  as  1  to 
169 ;  in  the  latter,  as  1  to  149.  It  measures  about  5  inches  in  length, 
3^  in  width,  and  2|  in  thickness.  It  increases  in  weight,  and  enlarges 
in  all  its  dimensions,  as  life  advances. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscle,  its  cavity  being  completely  divided 
internally,  by  a  longitudinal  septum,  into  a  right  and  a  left  lateral 
chamber.  Each  chamber  consists  of  two  cavities,  one  called  an  au- 
richy  the  other  a  ventricle,  marked  off  from  each  other  by  a  trans- 
verse constriction,  which  forms  on  the  surface  the  auriculo-ventrieular 
groove.  The  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  same  side  open  into  each 
other,  but  those  of  the  opposite  sides  do  not  communicate.  The  two 
auricles  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  heart ;  their  walls  are  thin ;  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  median  septum,  and  receive 
blood  from  large  veins.  The  two  ventricles  lie  below  the  auricles,  have 
walls  of  considerable  thickness,  and  form  the  most  solid  part  of  the 
organ  ;  each  is  connected  with  a  large  artery.  Two  longitudinal  fur- 
rows, one  anterior,  the  other  posterior  and  less  defined,  correspond 
with  the  position  of  the  median  partition  which  separates  the  two  ven- 
tricles within.  The  right  ventricle  occupies  more  of  the  anterior, 
and  the  left  ventricle  more  of  the  posterior,  surface  of  the  heart ;  the 
left  ventricle  reaches  lower  than  the  right,  and  so  forms  alone  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  the  longitudinal  furrows  and  septum  terminating  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  apex.  Each  of  the  four  cardiac  cavities  re- 
quires further  description. 

The  right  auricle  (Fig.  105,  3)  consists  of  a  larger  part,  named  the 
sinus,  and  a  smaller  part  leading  from  it  in  front,  named  the  appendix 
auriculae  or  proper  auricle,  so  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
dog's  ear.  The  margins  of  the  appendix  are  notched,  and  its  walls, 
instead  of  being  thin  and  smooth,  like  those  of  the  sinus,  are  thick, 
and  marked  internally  by  prominent  fleshy  bands,  the  musculi  pec- 
tinati.  Into  this  auricle  the  systemic  veins  open,  viz.,  the  superior 
vena  cava,  1,  at  the  upper  and  forepart* of  the  sinus;  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  2,  at  its  lowest  part;  and,  lastly,  the  large  coronary  vein  at  the 
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back,  its  orifice  being  protected  by  a  thin  membranoQB  valve,  the  eorih 
nary  valve,  or  valve  of  Thebefius;  besides  this,  there  are  numerous 
apertures  of  small  veins  belonging  to  the  heart,  and  certain  recesses  in 
the  auricular  vails.  Upon  the  septum,  between  this  ftnd  the  left 
auricle,  is  an  oval  depression,  the  fo»»a  ovalii,  bounded  above,  and  at 
the  sides,  bj  a  margin  named  the  annului  ovalit.  The  fossa  ovalis  is 
the  vestige  of  an  opening,  ihe  foramen  ovale,  which  exists  before  birth, 
then  permitting  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  right  into  the  left  auricle: 
sometimes  the  foramen  ovale  is  not  entirely  obliterated,  in  that  case, 
a  small  vnlved  aperture  leading  obliquely,  beneath  the  annulus  ovalis, 
into  the  left  auricle.  Attached  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orifice  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  a  thin  membranous  semilunar  fold,  called 
the  Euxtackian  valve  (Fig.  105),  the  free  concave  border  of  which  is 

Tig.  105. 


Vif  ^1l>-  Dliirun  sf  th>  heiri  nd  gmt  blDgd'aMel*.  Tbt  rlfbl  «s*illM  at  tfa*  bnrt.  or  tiOtt  larld* 
■nd  Kiilrkt*,  >nd  ths  pulmODUy  arli-rr.  an  lapiKwd  IB  be  Uld  ep«>.  1,  tbg  ■Dperlor  nu  cm;  2,  iB- 
laHor  T*D(  civil ;  3,  r1|ht  (iirlcli,  Iild  Sim,  nboviDf  Ibg  orlBca  oT  the  lopirbir  wxl  lafkrloroTn,  lb«Ull<E 
Cauded  bj  Lba  BDMKhLaD  HlTi;  4.  rifbl  TiDtiicla.UM  opiD,  ibawlnc  th*  ■nLntar  BfumsntDltbs  trlgn*- 
pM  nlTe.lIiihgrdn  »Dd<nE,*Ild  mnicull  pipllluri.    Tfa«  IfalnwiUlnf  the  ■□rlcls.ind  tha  Iblckir  walla 

iBDir  nlT«';  1,  pirtor  Uw1*ft  aiiTlclii:  th«  pnlDODirr  ioIdi  >n  Dot  repTHtoMd,  balng  oddowIMI  *t 
Unbukof  tbabnrt;  S,  ibe  left  nntMle ;  B,  tb>  lorti.  ilT<Dg  off  bnnchaiU  tb<  head  »<l  nppar  llnbi, 

urowg  (bow  tb«  coorH  nt  tbe  blood  Tram  ibi  olnt,  1. 1^  la  tb*  rlfbl  iDrtEta;  S,  Ibroagh  Uw  (nrlnilo- 
Tntrleulu-  opoDlog  Into  lb*  TJgbl  TiDlrleli,  4,  and  IhanM  >loii|  Iba  pulmoiwrj  lllarr,  L 

turned  upwards  and  to  the  left;  it  is  often  small,  frequently  perforated, 
and  sometimes  wanting.  Before  birth,  it  is  large,  and  of  great  im- 
portance in  directing  Uie  course  of  the  blood.  Lastly,  in  front  and 
to  the  left  of  the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava,  is  the  large  aperture 
leading  into  the  right  ventricle,  named  the  right  auricuh-ventricvlar 
opening. 

The  right  ventricle,  4,  fornts  a  somewhat  conical  cavity,  shut  off 
from  the  left  ventricle  by  the  thick  interventricular  septum.     At  itp 
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base  is  the  opening  from  the  auricle  just  mentioned,  whilst  aboTe,  and 
in  front  of  this,  is  the  aperture  leading  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
That  portion  of  the  ventricle  conducting  to  the  artery,  forms  a  coniol 
prolongation,  named  the  infundibulum  or  conuB  arteriosus.  Both  of 
these  openings  are  guarded  by  remarkable  valves.  The  auriculo-veiH 
tricular  opening  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  od  a  lerd 
with  the  third  intercostal  spaces  and  fourth  costal  cartilages.  It  is 
somewhat  oval,  and  measures  about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  male. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  fibrous  ring,  and  its  valve  being  composed 
of  three  pointed  segments,  is  hence  called  the  tricuspid  valve.  These 
segments,  of  a  trapezoidal  shape,  are  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  inclosing  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  and,  it  is  said, 
a  few  muscular  fibres;  the  segments  are  continuous  at  their  base,  and 
are  there  fixed  to  the  fibrous  ring  around  the  opening  into  the  auricle 
(Fig.  106  flf,  2).  Of  the  three  segments,  one  corresponds  to  the  front 
of  the  ventricle,  another  to  its  posterior  wall,  and  the  third,  the  largest, 
lies  between  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  and  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Each  segment  is  thicker  at  its  centre;  whilst  its  margins  are  thinner, 
more  transparent,  and  indented.  To  the  margins,  and  also  to  the 
ventricular  surfaces  of  the  segments,  are  attached  numerous  fine  ten- 
dinous cords,  the  chordce  tendinece  (Fig.  105),  the  other  ends  of  which 
are  connected  either  with  certain  muscular  column8y  to  be  presently 
described,  projecting  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  or  with  the  inner 
surface  of  that  cavity,  especially  with  the  septum.  The  chordae  ten- 
dinese,  proceeding  from  the  adjacent  margins  of  any  two  segmenta  of 
the  valve,  are  connected  with  the  same  muscular  column.  Some  of  the 
cords  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  segments,  others  are  connected 
with  its  central  thicker  part,  whilst  the  finest  and  most  numerous  are 
inserted  into  its  thin  marginal  portion. 

The  muscular  bands  just  mentioned,  named  the  columnce  camect^ 
are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle. 
They  are  of  three  kinds:  first,  some  which  form  merely  irregular,  and 
frequently  reticulated,  prominences  on  the  sides  of  the  cavity  ;  a  sec- 
ond kind  are  adherent  at  each  end,  though  free  in  the  middle ;  lastly, 
a  third  kind,  considerably  larger  than  the  others,  and  named  the  mtti* 
cult  papiUares^  form  three  or  four  bundles,  which  project  upwards  from 
the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  and  are  connected  with  some  of  the  chords 
tendinese  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  internal  surface  of  the  infundib- 
ulum is  smooth. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  Fig.  105,  5,  corresponds  with 
the  upper  border  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage,  and  second  inter- 
costal space,  close  to  the  sternum.  It  is  circular,  and  measures,  in 
the  male,  a  full  inch  in  diameter.  Its  protecting  valves  ccthsist  of 
three  semicircular  membranous  folds,  named  semilunar  valves  (Fig. 
105  *,  Fig.  106,  4),  attached,  by  their  convex  margins,  to  the  sides  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  at  its  line  of  junction  with  the  ventricle,  but 
free  at  their  straight  borders,  which  are  turned  upwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  artery.  In  the  middle  of  the  free  border  of  each  valve  is  a 
small  fibro-cartilaginous  nodule,  the  corpus  Aranfii.  When  stretched 
across  the  vessel,  the  borders  meet  each  other,  forming  lines  diverging 
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from  the  centre  at  angles  of  120°.  The  free  and  attached  margina  of 
each  valve  contain  tendinous  fibres;  tendinouB  fibres  also  radiate 
across  the  valve,  from  the  corpus  Arantii  to  its  attached  margins,  so 
that  two  thin  semilunar  portions,  called  lunulie,  are  left,  one  on  either 

Fig.  lOd. 


siHe  of  the  nodule.  Behind  the  segments,  the  pulmonary  arterjr  pre- 
sents, at  its  base,  three  slight  dilatations  or  pouches,  the  sinuBes  of 
Vahalva. 

The  left  auricle  (Fig.  105,  7),  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right,  has 
thicker  walls,  measuring,  on  an  aversge,  1|  line  in  thickness,  whilst 
those  of  the  right  auricle  meaeure  only  1  line.  Like  the  latter,  it  con- 
sists of  a  sinuB  and  an  appendix.  The  sinus  is  placed  behind  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The  appendix,  projecting  forwards  and 
to  the  left  side,  is  narrower,  and  more  curved  and  notched,  than  the 
right  one;  its  mutcuU  pectinati  are  smaller  and  less  numerous.  At 
the  back  of  the  auricle  are  the  openings  of  the  four  pulmonary  veing,  two 
on  each  side,  their  orifices  being  destitute  of  valves.  On  the  septum, 
between  this  and  the  right  auricle,  is  a  lunated  depression,  bounded 
below  by  a  crescentic  ridge,  the  vestige  of  the  foramen  ovale.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  auricle  is  the  opening  into  the  left  ventricle,  or  left 
auriiuto-ventricular  opening. 

The  left  ventricle,  8,  is  longer,  and  more  conical  in  shape,  than  the 
right  ventricle;  it  has  much  thicker  walls,  the  proportion  being  as  3 
to  1.  The  walls  are  thickest  opposite  the  middle  of  the  cavity,  and 
thinnest  at  the  apex,  whilst  the  right  ventricle  is  thickest  near  its  base. 
The  average  thickness,  in  lines,  of  the  walla  of  the  two  ventricles  in 
the  male,  in  whom  they  are  somewhat  thicker  than  in  the  female,  are, 
for  the  left  ventricle,  at  the  base,  middle,  and  apex,  4^,  5|,  and  8{; 
and  for  the  right,  1 J  j,  If,  and  1,'n  (Bizot).    The  left  ventricle  increases 
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in  thickness  as  life  advances ;  but  the  right  remains  unaltered  after  tlie 
period  of  full  development. 

At  the  left  and  hinder  part  of  the  base  of  this  ventricle,  is  the  ovil 
opening  from  the  left  auricle ;  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  this,  is  tlid 
circular  aperture  of  the  aorta.  These  openings  are,  after  death, 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  ori6ces  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
The  annexed  Table  shows  the  circumference  of  all  four  apertures,  in 
the  adult  male  and  female  (Peacock) : 

Malk.  Fexau. 

Isehes.  Un^r.      locbt*.  Libm. 

Auriculo-ventricular  openings,    \  V^    '  '     '    3  7  3      10 

Arterial  openings, {ftr^^'.    \    !    3         % 

The  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  corresponds  to  the  centre  of 
the  sternum,  reaching  upwards  a  little  to  the  left.  It  is  guarded  by 
a  valve,  resembling  the  tricuspid  valve,  but  formed  of  two  segments 
instead  of  three,  and  hence  called  the  bicuspid  or  mitral  valve  (Fig. 
106,  6).  The  two  segments  are  named,  from  their  relative  positioD, 
anterior  and  posterior ;  the  former  is  somewhat  the  larger.  The  seg- 
ments are  provided  with  chordce  tendinece^  fewer  in  number  than  those 
of  the  tricuspid  valve,  but  having  similar  attachments  ;  all  these  struc- 
tures are  stronger  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  left  ventricle  generally,  like  that  of  the  right, 
is  provided  with  three  kinds  of  columnoe  carneoe^  which,  however,  arc 
relatively  small  and  numerous ;  there  are  only  two  muscult  papillarei. 

The  round  orifice  of  the  aorta  lies  behind  the  junction  of  the  third 
left  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  It  is  separated  from  the  au- 
riculo-ventricular opening  by  the  base  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
bicuspid  valve,  here  joined  to  the  aortic  fibrous  ring.  The  aortic  ori- 
fice is  protected  by  three  semilunar  valves  (Fig.  106,  8,  Fig.  107,  J, 
2),  resembling  those  of  the  right  side  in  form,  in  their  mode  of  attach- 
ment to  the  sides  of  the  great  bloodvessel,  and  in  the  peculiar  direction 
of  their  free  edges  towards  the  artery ;  but  they  are  thicker  and 
stronger,  have  their  corpora  Arantii  larger,  and  their  lunular  margins 
more  developed.  The  pouches,  or  sinuses  of  Valsalva^  at  the  base  of 
the  aorta,  are  also  larger  than  those  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  The 
two  coronary  arteries,  or  nutrient  arteries  of  the  heart,  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  two  of  these  pouches,  close  behind  the  corresponding  semi- 
lunar valves. 

The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  lined  by  a  very  fine  serous  membrane, 
named  the  endocardium^  which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  large  vessels ;  it  is  somewhat  thicker  in  the  auricles  than  in  the 
ventricles,  and  thicker  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  cavities  ;  the  valves 
of  the  heart  consist  essentially  of  folds  of  this  membrane,  inclosing 
fibrous  tissue.  It  is  diflScult  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  cavities 
of  a  muscular  organ  like  the  heart ;  the  estimates  given  of  the  capacity 
of  the  left  ventricle,  vary  from  4  to  6.3  oz. ;  the  right  ventricular  cav- 
ity is  usually  said  to  be  a  little  larger.  The  capacity  of  each  auricle 
corresponds  with,  or  is  a  little  smaller  than,  that  of  the  respective 
ventricle. 
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The  mu9cidar  fibres  of  the  heart. — The  substance  of  the  heart  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  muscular  fibres^  arranged  in  layers,  cov- 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  107.  a,  the  aorta,  detached  from  the  heart  aod  from  the 
body.  1,  ascending  aorta,  showing  the  enlargements  or  potichtt 
at  its  commenoement,  known  as  the  sinoses  of  Yalsalra:  1',  l''> 
descending  aorta,  thoraofo  and  abdominal;  2,  3,  3,  2,  branches 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  snpplj  the  head  and  npper 
limbs ,  4,  coeliac  axis,  or  artery,  which  divides  Into  three  branches 
to  sopply  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen ;  6,  renal  arteries,  for 
the  kidneys ;  6,  superior,  and  7,  inferior  mesenteric  arteries,  which 
supply  the  small  and  large  intestine;  8,  8,  Iliac  arteries,  which 
give  off  branches  to  the  pelTis  and  lower  limbs ;  9,  (K,  Intercostal 
and  lumbar  arteries,  which  fupply  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomiin.  6,  portion  of  the  left  Tentricle,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aorta,  laid  open,  to  show  the  aortic  semilunar  valves; 
1,  portion  of  the  aorta,  with  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
or  nutrient  arteries  of  the  heart;  2,  the  three  valve  segments; 
3,  portion  of  the  left  ventriclie.  c,  diagrams,  to  show  the  action 
of  the  valves  In  the  veins ;  1,  the  valves  open,  so  that  the  blood 
can  pass  on ;  2,  valves  closed,  so  that  the  backward  fiow  of  the 
blood  is  arrested. 


ered  externally  by  a  reflection  of  the  serons  membrane  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  lined,  within  the  cavities,  by  the  endocardium.  Four  fibrous 
rings  also  exist,  viz.,  those  around  the  two  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ings and  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  Besides 
this,  the  heart  possesses  proper  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  deep 
and  superficial  lymphatic  vessels,  and  numerous  nerves  and  nervous 
ganglia. 

The  fibrous  rings  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  are,  like  the  valves, 
stronger  than  those  of  the  right  side.  Those  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  give  attachment  to  the  segments  of  their  respective  valves, 
and  also  to  a  few  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 
The  rings  surrounding  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta 
present  a  smooth  ventricular  border,  attached  to  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  ventricles;  and  a  deeply  notched  arterial  border,  with  which  the 
pouches  of  Valsalva  are  connected.  When  the  heart  of  an  animal  is 
boiled,  so  as  to  harden  its  muscular,  and  to  gelatinize  its  fibrous,  por- 
tions, the  auricles  and  great  bloodvessels  may  be  easily  separated  from 
the  ventricles;  three  apertures  only  are  then  seen  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  viz.,  one  for  the  left  auriculo-ven- 
tricular opening,  another  for  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
a  third,  the  largest,  common  to  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening 
and  the  aortic  orifice ;  for  the  fibrous  rings  around  these  two  latter  are 
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conjoined  at  one  point.  Behind  the  aortic  orifice,  and  between  the  two 
auriculo-ventricular  openings,  is  a  piece  of  fibro-cartilage,  which,  wbei 
ossified,  forms  the  bone  of  the  heart. 

The  heart,  though  an  involuntary  muscle,  has  dark  red  fibres,  marked 
with  transverse  strioe,  like  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles;  but  thej 
differ,  in  being  often  branched  and  joined  together  again,  and  in  having 
their  fasciculi  interlaced ;  moreover,  the  fibres  are  somewhat  smaller, 
less  distinctly  striated,  sometimes  marked  by  faint  longitudinal  streaks, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  attached  to  tendinous  structures:  the 
sarcolerama  of  each  fibre  is  not  easily  seen,  excepting  in  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  fibres.  There  is  scarcely  any  areolar  tissue  between  the 
fibres,  hence  the  characteristic  firmness  of  the  contracted  heart. 

The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  is  one  of  the 
most  difiicult  subjects  of  investigation.  Vesalius,  Albinus,  and  even 
Haller,  were  unable  to  follow  them ;  and  very  different  and  complicated 
descriptions  of  the  fibres  have  been  given  by  Lower,  Winslow,  Senac, 
Wolff,  Gerdy,  Duncan,  Reid,  Budge,  and,  more  recently,  by  Pettigrew. 

After  long  boiling  or  maceration  in  pure  alcohol,  the  fibres  of  the 
auricles,  but  especially  those  of  the  ventricles,  may  be  stripped  off, 
and  unwound  in  flat  bands  or  layers.  The  auricular  and  ventricnlar 
fibres  are  quite  independent,  the  auriculo-ventricular  fibrous  rings, 
with  the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  forming  the  sole  bond  of  union 
between  them. 

The  fibres  of  the  auricles  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  layer. 
The  superficial  layer  is  thin,  incomplete,  and  common  to  both  auricles; 
its  fibres  are  transverse,  and  chiefly  found  on  the  front  of  the  auricles; 
a  few  enter  the  septum.  The  deep  layer  consists  of  looped  and  an- 
nular fibres  proper  to  each  auricle;  the  looped  fibres  are  fixed,  by  both 
ends,  to  the  corresponding  fibrous  ring,  anil  pass,  in  various  directions, 
over  the  surface  of  the  auricle ;  the  annular  fibres  embrace  the  auric- 
ular appendages,  and  also  surround  the  large  venous  openings  in  each 
auricle,  extending  both  over  the  auricle  and  the  veins. 

The  fibres  of  the  ventricleSy  first  studied  by  Lower  (1669),  present 
a  far  more  complex  arrangement.  Tliey  present  numerous,  and  some- 
what easily  separable,  layers,  having  a  general  spiral  arrangement 
around  those  cavities.  The  superficial  fibres  pass,  more  or  less  ob- 
liquely, downwards  from  right  to  left,  on  tlie  front  of  the  ventricles, 
and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.  e.,  upwards  from  right  to  left,  at  the 
back  of  the  ventricles.  A  few  of  these  fibres  are  almost  vertical.  On 
the  posterior  or  under  surface  of  the  heart,  many  of  the  superficial 
fibres  are  common  to  both  ventricles,  passing  from  one  to  the  other, 
over  the  line  of  the  septum,  the  surface  being  flattened,  and  the  two 
ventricles  blended  together.  On  the  upper  surface,  or  in  front, 
however,  a  great  number  of  the  superficial  fibres  dip  in  at  the  line  of 
the  septum,  decussating  with  each  otlier,  so  that  the  ventricles  are  here 
more  distinct ;  nevertheless,  some  of  these  fibres  pass  from  one  ven- 
tricle to  the  other.  When  these  are  removed,  the  deeper  fibres  are 
found  to  be  chiefly  proper  to  each  ventricle ;  so  that,  as  said  by  Wins- 
low,  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  seems  to  be  composed  of  two 
hearts,  enveloped  in  a  third.     As  the  fibres  become  deeper,  they  are 
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less  and  less  oblique,  until,  at  last,  they  are  nearly  transverse,  ex- 
cepting such  as  ascend  on  the  inside  of  the  ventricles.  According  to 
their  mode  of  dissection,  different  anatomists  make  different  numbers 
of  layers,  and  some  divide  these  into  numerous  component  bands.  Ac- 
cording to  Pettigrew,  the  latest  authority,  there  are  seven  layers,  three 
outer  ones,  the  fibres  of  which  become  successively  less  and  less  oblique 
downwards  from  right  to  left,  a  central  transverse  layer,  and  three 
inner  ones,  the  fibres  of  which  become  more  and  more  oblique  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  ventricular  fibres,  whether  superficial  or  deep,  have  long  been 
known  to  form  spirals,  at  and  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the  super- 
ficial fibres  forming  a  completely  closed  spiral,  and  each  succeeding 
layer  a  more  open  one.  Hence,  on  looking  directly  at  the  apex  of 
the  heart,  a  remarkable  whorl,  or  vortex,  of  fibres  is  seen,  in  which 
these  appear,  in  turn,  to  sink  towards  the  interior  of  the  ventricles ; 
if  the  fibres  of  each  layer  be  now  raised  up  and  removed,  the  vortex 
becomes  more  and  more  open,  and  at  length  the  cavities  of  the  ven- 
tricles are  exposed. 

It  was  believed  by  Lower,  Gerdy,  Reid,  and  other  anatomists,  that 
the  ventricular  fibres  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  arise  from  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  fibrous  rings,  and  that,  after  passing  spirally  round  the 
heart,  they  turn  upon  themselves  at  the  apex,  there  forming,  as  indi- 
cated especially  by  Lower  and  Gerdy,  twisted  continuous  loops,  and 
then  pass  up  directly  through  the  walls  or  septum  of  the  ventricles, 
back  to  the  fibrous  rings  again,  or  reach  them  indirectly,  through  the 
musculi  papillares  and  chordae  tendinese  of  the  tricuspid  and  bicuspid 
valves.  In  short,  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles  were  described  as  forming 
loops,  open  towards  the  base  of  the  heart,  but  closed,  and  twisted  into 
a  vortex,  at  the  apex.  However,  according  to  Duncan,  the  fibres  form 
loops  in  the  direction  of  the  base,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  apex ; 
and  Pettigrew  affirms  that  none,  or  almost  none,  are  attached  to  the 
fibrous  rings,  but  pass  by  them,  in  the  form  of  loops.  Moreover,  the 
elaborate  dissections  of  the  last-named  anatomist  show,  that  just  as, 
at  the  apex,  the  superficial  fibres  penetrate,  to  become,  as  has  been 
long  known,  the  deep-seated  fibres,  so,  at  the  base,  the  superficial  fibres 
are  likewise  continuous  with  the  deepest  fibres. 

In  the  left  ventricle,  which  Pettigrew  regards  as  the  typical  ven- 
tricle, the  first,  or  superficial  layer,  passes,  both  at  the  apex  and  base, 
into  the  innermost  or  seventh  layer,  the  second  into  the  sixth,  and  the 
third  into  the  fifth ;  the  fourth  layer  is  central,  and  forms  a  transverse 
layer  situated  between  the  third  and  fifth.  Each  successive  double  layer 
incloses  the  next  in  order,  and  the  necessary  limitation  of  the  central 
layer,  and  its  absence  at  the  apex  and  base,  account  for  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  across  its  middle.  The 
spiral  fibres,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  front  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  opening,  pass  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ventricle,  and, 
after  describing  one  turn  and  a  half,  dip  into  the  apex  posteriorly ; 
whilst  those  coming  from  the  back  of  that  opening,  pass  over  the 
hinder  surface  of  the  ventricle,  wind  forward,  and  enter  the  apex  an- 
teriorly ;  after  dipping  inwards,  the  former  end  in  the  anterior  musouli 
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papillares  and  columnar  cameae,  and  the  latter,  in  the  posterior  musciili 
papillares  and  columnar  carnesB.  The  spiral  and  interwoven  arrange- 
ment of  all  these  layers,  must  assist  the  powerful  and  simoltaneoos  con- 
traction of  the  ventricular  walls,  and  may  perhaps  explain  the  rott- 
tory  movement  of  the  heart  during  each  beat,  to  be  hereafter  noticed. 
The  structure  of  the  right  ventricle  is  similar,  but  less  complete. 
Internal  to  the  fourth  layer,  the  fibres  of  the  one  ventricle  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  those  of  the  other.  The  layers  of  the  right 
ventricle  arc  continued  into  each  other,  not  at  the  apex  only,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  also  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sep- 
tum. The  right  ventricle  is  regarded,  by  Pettigrew,  as  a  sort  of  seg- 
ment of  the  left  one,  and  he  refers  to  the  shape  and  perfection  of  strnc- 
ture  of  the  latter,  and  also  to  the  position,  and  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment, of  the  septum,  from  a  protrusion  of  the  anterior  wail  of  the 
single  ventricle  of  the  primitive  heart,  as  according  with  this  view. 

The  ventricular  fibres,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mammalia  generally,  seem  to  be 
arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  correspopd- 
ence  is  obnerved  in  the  ai8j[)08ition  of  these  fibres  in  the  Bird,  Reptile,  and  rish. 

The  nutrient  arteries  of  the  heart  are  the  two  coronary  arteriOj 
the  first  branches  given  off  from  the  aorta ;  they  arise  just  beyond  the 
semilunar  valves,  wind  round  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and 
give  off  two  chief  branches,  which  run  along  the  furrows  between  the 
ventricles.  The  cardiac  veins  end  chiefly  in  a  short  trunk,  named  the 
cardiac  sinua^  which  opens  into  the  back  of  the  right  auricle,  and  is 
protected  by  the  valve  of  Thebesius,  already  described ;  this  sinus  is 
interesting,  as  being  the  persistent  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  left 
descending  vena  cava  of  the  early  embryo,  the  remainder  of  which 
closes  from  the  root  of  the  neck  down  to  this  sinus,  leaving  only  cer- 
tain vestiges  behind.  Numerous  small  cardiac  veins  enter  the  right 
auricle  by  separate  openings.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that 
the  blood  may  pass  directly  from  the  cavities  into  interstices  in  the 
tissue  of  the  heart,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  heart  of  the 
frog  and  of  certain  Fishes,  in  which  only  one  ventricle  exists,  contain- 
ing a  uniform  fluid ;  but  this  could  hardly  occur  in  the  hearts  of  the 
warm-blooded  Birds  and  Mammalia,  in  which  there  are  two  separate 
ventricles,  one  containing  dark  or  impure  blood.  In  these,  ample 
provision  exists,  in  proper  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  for  a  special 
nutrient  circulation.  The  lymphatics  are  superficial  (Fig.  101)  and 
deep.  The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  derived,  on  each  side,  from  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  and  from  the  sympathetic  system.  The  former 
give  off  cardiac  branches  from  their  trunks,  and  also  from  their  re- 
current laryngeal  branches ;  whilst  the  latter  give  off  sympathetic 
cardiac  branches  from  the  cervical  ganglia.  The  phrenic  nerves  send 
offsets  to  the  pericardium,  and  possibly  a  few  fibres  to  the  heart  it- 
self. The  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  branches  unite  to  form  the 
cardiac:  plexuses^  from  whicli  small  plexuses  and  branches  proceed 
along  the  coronary  arteries.  Certain  important  ganglia  exist  upon 
the  heart;  the  ganglion  of  Wrisberg  lies  beneath  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  in  animals,  as  in  the  calf  and  frog  (Ilemak),  others  are  found 
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about  the  base  of  the  ventricles.  In  the  course  of  the  cardiac  nerves, 
certain  enlargements  have  been  described  as  microscopic  ganglia 
(Lee) ;  but  according  to  other  anatomists,  these  are  thickenings  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  nerves.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus  of  the  right 
ventricle,  is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 

Course  and  Causes  of  the  Circulation. 

In  moving  through  the  human  body,  the  blood  takes  the  following 
definite  twofold  course,  the  circulation  in  Man,  like  the  heart  itself, 
being  double.  Proceeding  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the 
aorta  (Fig.  108,  9,  9),  and  its  various  branches,  called  the  systemic 
arteries,  the  blood  is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  frame,  reaching 
the  capillary  vessels  throughout  the  body  generally  ;  from  these  capil- 
laries, it  passes  into  the  minute  venules,  and  collected  into  larger  afid 
larger  veins,  1,  2,  finds  its  way  back  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  3, 
4 :  this  part  of  the  circulation  is  called  the  greater  or  systemic  circula- 
tion. From  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  8,  4,  the  blood  issues  through 
the  pulmonary  artery,  5,  and  by  its  branches  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs, 
passes  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  is  collected  by  the  pulmon- 
ary veins,  6,  and  so  returns  once  more  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  7, 
8  :  this  part  of  the  circulation,  is  called  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  circu- 
lation. In  the  systemic  circulation,  therefore,  the  blood  leaves  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  returns  to  the  right  side ;  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  the  blood  leaves  the  right  side  and  returns  to  the  left. 
The  left  side  of  this  organ,  is  sometimes  called  the  systemic,  and  the 
right  side  the  pulmonary  heart.  The  greater  circulation  being  per- 
formed through  the  body  generally,  and  the  lesser  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  the  two  are  continuous,  at  the  heart,  with  each  other,  a 
given  portion  of  blood  passing  first  through  the  one,  then  through  the 
otheir,  afterwards  through  the  former  again,  and  so  on.  The  portal 
circulation,  already  described  (p.  533),  is  a  special  offset  of  the  systemic 
circulation. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Circulation,  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration  of  the  slow  and  labored  steps  by  which  man  arrives  at  true 
knowledge.  By  Hippocrates,  400  B.C.,  the  veins  and  arteries  were 
confounded  under  one  name,  ipke^U,  phlebes,  the  word  artery,  being 
applied  by  him  to  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  Aristotle  distinguished 
the  arteries  from  the  veins,  and  noticed  that  the  former  were  usually 
found  empty  of  blood,  containing  only  air:  the  heart,  however,  was 
known  by  him  to  be  in  connection  with  the  veins,  and  these  were  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  blood  into  the  body.  Galen  was  the  first  to  main- 
tain that  the  arteries  contained  blood  as  well  as  air.  Yesalius  pointed 
out  that  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  have  no  direct  communication. 
Servetus  demonstrated  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 
The  term  "circulation"  first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Caesalpinus, 
who  had  access  to  a  treatise  by  Servetus.  At  length,  in  1628,  William 
Harvey  published  in  his  work,  "2)«  motu  cordis  et  sanguinis^' — on 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  blood — an  account  of  his  great  discovery, 
or  demonstration  of  the  real  course  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  Circulation. 
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lie  fouDdcd  his  conclusions,  first,  on  the  anatomical  connections  uj 
continuity  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins;  secondly,  on  the  faeti, 
that  on  dividing;  an  artery,  blood  issues  from  that  end  which  is  stiil 
connected  with  the  heart,  whilst  on  dividing  a  vein,  the  blood  coma 
from -the  end  Furthest  from  the  heart;  thirdly,  on  the  fact  tbst  a  vm, 
wlien  tied,  swells  on  the  side  of  the  ligature  furthest  from  the  hetrt; 
and  lastly,  on  the  direction  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  and  of  ttiou 
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situated  in  the  heart  itself.  Afterwards,  the  mode  in  which  the  blood 
pusses  from  the  arteries  into  the  voiiii<,  not  quite  understood  by  Harvey, 
was  L'X])luined  by  Malpighi's  discovery  of  the  capillary  vessels,  in  the 
frog's  foot,  in  l«til. 

The  praoft  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  now  usually  advanced, 
are  identical  with  thodc  just  mentioned,  viz.,  the  anatomical  connec- 
tion anil  continuity  of  the  heart,  arteries,  cn|iillartes,  and  veins;  the 
different  direction  in  which  the  blood  escapes  from  a  cut  artery  and 
a  cut  vein  ;  the  effect  of  ligature  upon  the  veins ;  the  special  direction 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart  anil  veins;  anil  lastly,  the  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  blood  moving  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  transparent 
parts  of  animals,  such  as  the  tranalucont  bodies  of  the  larvK,  or 
young,  of  Amphibia  and  Fishes,  the  gills  of  the  tadpole,  the  web  of 
the  frog's  foot,  the  mesentery  of  the  mouse,  the  wing  of  the  bat,  and 
even  the  retinae  of  our  own  eyes. 
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The  chief  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  is  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart  upon  its  fluid  contents.  But  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  is  modified  by  the  elasticity  and  muscular  contrac- 
tility of  the  coats  of  the  arteries ;  it  is  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  upon  the  veins,  and  likewise,  to  a  certain  degree, 
by  the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  respiration.  Perhaps 
also  the  changes  incidental  to  nutrition,  secretion,  excretion,  and  res- 
piration, which  occur  in  the  blood,  in  the  systemic  and  pulmonary 
capillaries,  may  influence  its  motion  through  them.  The  direction  of 
the  blood-current,  is  primarily  determined  by  the  valves  within  the 
heart,  and  is  aided  by  those  within  the  veins. 

Action  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart,  the  great  agent  concerned  in  the  circulation,  propels  the 
blood  from  its  interior,  into  the  body  and  lungs,  by  means  of  succes- 
sive contractions  of  its  ventricular  walls.  The  contractility  of  its  mus- 
cular tissue  is  the  immediate  source  of  the  motor  power  which  impels 
the  blood  through  the  body.  The  suspension  of  the  heart  within  the 
smooth  pericardium,  facilitates  its  movements;  whilst  the  equally 
smooth  endocardium  diminishes  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the 
walls  of  its  cavities.  The  heart  has  been  likened  to  a  force-pump,  but 
this  is  a  rude  comparison  ;  for  a  pump  is  a  passive  apparatus,  through 
which  some  extrinsic  force  operates ;  whereas  the  heart,  alternately 
dilating  and  contracting,  first  receives  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and 
then  drives  it  into  the  arteries,  by  means  of  a  force  resident  in  its  own 
walls.  In  this  action,  the  right  and  left  auricles  dilate  and  con- 
tract together;  and  the  right  and  left  ventricles  dilate  and  contract 
together.  The  contraction  of  the  two  ventricles  always  takes  place 
immediately  after  that  of  the  two  auricles ;  and  when  the  ventri- 
cles have  contracted,  an  interval,  or  pause,  occurs,  before  another 
contraction  of  the  auricles  takes  place,  and  during  this  pause  both  sets 
of  cavities  are  gradually  dilating.  The  contraction  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  is  named  their  systole,  whilst  their  dilatation  is  called 
their  diastole  ;  the  order  of  the  successive  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
these  parts,  was  compared  by  Harvey  to  the  successive  movements  of 
deglutition.  Thus,  when  the  auricles  are  dilating,  they  receive  blood 
from  their  respective  veins,  and  when  they  contract,  they  force  the 
blood  into  the  ventricles,  which  are  then  dilating  to  receive  it ;  when 
the  ventricles  are  filled,  they  in  turn  contract,  and  propel  the  blood 
into  the  great  arteries.  But  the  right  auricle  receives  the  blood  from 
the  body  generally,  and  the  right  ventricle  propels  it  into  the  lungs ; 
whilst,  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  parted  ofl^  completely  from  the 
corresponding  cavities  of  the  right  side,  the  left  auricle  receives  the 
blood  from  the  lungs,  and  the  left  ventricle  propels  it  into  the  body. 
As  the  auricles  merely  propel  the  blood  into  the  ventricles,  their  walls 
are  comparatively  thin,  whilst  the  thicker-walled  ventricles  have  re- 
lation to  the  greater  work  they  have  to  perform.  The  proportionately 
greater  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  greater 
strength  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  semilunar  valves,  as  compared  with 
the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  on  the  right  side  of  the 
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heart,  hare  reference  to  the  greater  force  needed  to  distribute  the 
blood  through  the  body,  than  through  the  lungs. 

On  tracing  the  course  of  the  blood,  through  the  body  and  the  four 
cavities  of  the  heart,  it  is  found  that,  proceeding  from  the  left  ventri- 
cle (Fig.  108,  8),  the  blood  passes  through  the  aorta  and  arterial  sys- 
tem, into  the  capillaries  of  the  whole  body,  and  thence  back  by  the 
systemic  veins,  1,  2,  into  the  right  auricle,  3;  from  the  right  aoride 
it  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  4,  and  thence  proceeds  through  the 
puhnonary  arteries,  5,  capillaries,  and  veins,  6,  6,  of  the  lungs,  into 
the  left  auricle,  7,  from  which  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  8,  and 
thence  is  propelled,  as  before,  through  the  aorta,  9,  into  the  arteries 
of  the  body. 

The  mechanism  and  details  of  these  movements,  are  very  complex. 
As  the  auricles  dilate,  the  blood  enters  and  distends  them,  that  filling 
the  right  auricle,  coming  from  the  two  venae  cavae  and  the  nutrient 
veins  of  the  heart  itself,  that  filling  the  left  auricle,  from  the  four  pul- 
monary veins.  As  the  auricles  are  filling,  some  of  the  blood  passes 
through  them  into  the  corresponding  ventricles,  but  the  instant  the 
auricles  are  fully  distended,  they  contract,  and  discharge  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  contents  into  the  ventricles,  which,  at  this  period,  are 
dilating  to  receive  the  blood.  The  backward  flow  of  the  blood  from 
the  auricles  into  the  veins,  is  checked,  more  or  less  completely,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  surrounding  the  orifices  of  the  venie 
cavae  and  the  pulmonary  veins,  and;  as  regards  the  right  auricle,  by 
the  Eustachian  and  Thebesian  valves,  at  the  mouths  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  cardiac  sinus,  and  by  those  in  the  great  veins  at  the 
root  of  the  neck.  The  blood  passes  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventri- 
cles, through  the  right  and  left  auriculo-ventricular  openings;  the 
tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  placed  respectively  at  those  openings,  hav- 
ing the  free  borders  of  their  segments  directed  towards  the  ventricles, 
offer  no  opposition  to  this  movement  of  the  blood ;  but  the  gradual 
filling  of  the  ventricles,  and  especially  their  complete  distension,  are 
accompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  segments  of  the  valves,  the  blood  getting 
behind  them,  or  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  distended  ventricles. 
The  ventricles  now  contract,  and  propel  the  blood  into  the  great  arte- 
rial trunks  proceeding  from  them,  i.  e.^  the  right  ventricle  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  through  the  lungs,  and  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  aorta,  and  through  the  body.  The  reflux  of  the  blood  towards  the 
Tespective  auricles,  is  now  prevented  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  tri- 
icuspid  and  mitral  valves,  the  segments  of  which  are,  moreover,  pre- 
vented from  being  forced  back  into  the  auricles,  by  the  chordae  tendi- 
tneie  respectively  attached  to  them.  The  blood,  driven  from  the  ven- 
tricles into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  opens  the  segments 
of  the  semilunar  valves  situated  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  those 
vessels,  and  displaces  onwards  the  column  of  blood  contained  within 
them,  which,  however,  is  not  quite  stationary.  Four  effects  ensue: 
First,  a  vibratory  impulse  to  the  blood  columns  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta,  and  in  their  branches  ;  secondly,  an  increased  velo- 
city of  the  blood  column  ;  thirdly,  an  increased  pressure  within  the 
arteries ;  and,  fourthly,  owing  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  blood 
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in  front,  a  distension  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the  arteries  themselves. 
But  the  ventricles,  having  contracted,  after  a  short  pause  begin  to 
dilate  again,  and  then  the  columns  of  blood  in  the  two  great  arteries, 
reacted  upon  by  the  recoil  of  the  distended  and  elongated  coats  of 
those  vessels,  would  flow  back  towards  the  ventricles,  if  the  segments 
of  the  semilunar  valves  did  not  speedily  open  out  across  the  mouths  of 
those  vessels.  The  blood  first  getting  into  the  pouches,  or  sinuses,  of 
Valsalva  behind  the  valves,  an  action  which  is  facilitated  by  the  pro- 
jecting corpora  Arantii,  then  presses  on  the  whole  arterial  surface  of 
the  segments,  and  so  regurgitation  into  the  ventricles  is  prevente<l. 
The  force  which  thus  acts  upon  the  two  columns  of  blood,  to  close  the 
semilunar  valves,  is  the  resilience  of  the  coats  of  the  previously  dis- 
tended arteries ;  but  it  is  itself  derived  from  the  heart's  action,  which 
has  caused  distension  of  the  vessels.  As  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
ventricles  relax,  and  their  cavities  dilate,  the  tricuspid  and  mitral 
valves  reopen,  and  blood  passing  from  the  auricles,  begins  to  fill  them 
again.  In  the  meantime,  the  auricles  themselves  have  been  dilating 
to  the  point  of  distension,  and  again,  at  that  moment,  the  actions 
of  the  heart  necessary  to  the  circulation  recommence,  viz.,  the  rapid 
contraction  of  the  auricles,  the  complete  distension  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  sudden  contraction  of  these  cavities. 

A  complete  action  of  the  heart  consists  of  a  single  systole,  and  dia- 
stole of  its  auricles  and  ventricles.  The  period  occupied  in  such  an 
action  commences  with  the  systole  of  the  auricles,  includes  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles,  and  terminates  at  the  perfect  diastole  of  the  auricles, 
when  these  cavities  are  fully  distended  and  ready  to  perform  their 
systole  again.  During  this  period  of  a  complete  cardiac  act,  the  auri- 
cles contract  quickly,  whilst  the  ventricles  contract  a  little  more  slowly ; 
but  the  auricles  dilate  slowly,  whilst  the  ventricles  dilate  more  quickly. 
Hence  (see  the  Table  at  p.  650),  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  two 
sets  of  cavities,  occupy  different  parts  of  the  entire  period  of  a  single 
cardiac  action  or  beat. 

The  diastole  of  both  the  auricles  and  ventricles  has  been  supposed 
to  depend  on  an  active  contraction  of  particular  sets  of  their  muscular 
fibres ;  but  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  passive  phenomenon  of 
dilatation,  dependent  on  the  rest  or  relaxation  of  all  their  fibres. 

The  systole  of  the  auricles  consists  of  a  progressive  contraction, 
which  spreads  from  the  orifices  of  the  great  veins  towards  the  auricu- 
lo- ventricular  openings,  the  auricular  appendices  acting  last;  the 
auricles,  therefore,  contract  towards  the  base  of  the  ventricles.  The 
systole  of  the  ventricles  is  not  only  somewhat  slower,  but  is  more 
uniform  than  that  of  the  auricles,  being  simultaneous  through  every 
part  of  their  walls,  the  total  result  being  likewise  to  draw  them 
towards  their  base,  i.  e.,  towards  the  orifices  of  the  great  arterial 
trunks.  By  this  action,  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  is 
shortened,  rendered  thicker  from  back  to  front,  and  more  convex  on 
its  anterior  surface;  it  is  also  widened  a  little  posteriorly  (Budge); 
at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  very  firm  and  hard,  like  any  other 
contracted  muscular  mass.  Owing  to  the  elongation  of  the  great 
arterial  trunks,  at  the  moment  of  their  distension  by  the  blood,  the 
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base  of  the  heart  descends  within  the  thorax ;  moreover^  the  apex  ii 
tilted  upwards,  and  lifted  a  little  towards  the  left ;  whilst  the  entire 
heart,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  obliquity  of  its  muscular  bands,  rotates 
slightly  on  its  axis,  and  undergoes  a  screw-like  motion  to  the  right 
The  base  of  the  heart  appears  to  move  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
apex,  because  the  downward  movement  of  the  entire  heart  lessens  the 
change  of  position  upwards,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventri- 
cles. Some  even  maintain  that  the  apex  is  moved  a  little  downwards 
and  to  the  left. 

These  changes  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  heart,  bring  its  ante- 
rior surface  a  little  above  the  apex,  up  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the 
pericardium,  however,  intervening,  and  produce  a  slight  concussion 
against  them.  This,  well  known  as  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  is  fek 
most  distinctly  opposite  a  point  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  ven- 
tricles, between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  of  the  left  side,  2  inches /rom 
the  sternum.    The  impulse  coincides  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles. 

The  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  and  the  semilunar  valves,  are  open 
and  shut  alternately  at  different  moments  of  the  heart's  action ;  for 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  open,  and  the  semilunar  valves 
closed,  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles;  whilst  the  former  arc 
shut,  and  the  latter  open,  during  the  systole  of  those  cavities.  Their 
joint  action  is  remarkable,  for  they  determine,  like  the  valves  of  the 
force-pump,  the  direction  of  the  blood  through  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  and  hence  the  course  of  the  circulation  generally.  The  segments 
of  the  auriculo  ventricular  valves,  connected  by  the  chordse  tendinese 
with  the  sides,  or  with  the  musculi  papillares  of  the  corresponding  ven- 
tricles, are  first  opened  by  the  torrent  of  blood  rushing  from  the  auri- 
cle into  the  ventricle ;  then  they  are  gradually  raised  from  the  sides 
of  the  ventricle,  and  suddenly  closed,  as  is  now  generally  maintained, 
by  the  action  of  the  blood  itself,  during  the  ventricular  diastole; 
although  Ilaller,  from  observations  on  a  living  animal,  believed  that 
their  closure  was  in  part  due  to  the  action  of  the  papillary  muscles. 
Immediately  the  ventricles  begin  to  contract,  so  as  to  change  the  form 
and  size  of  the  cavities  and  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  and  press 
forcibly  upon  the  contained  blood,  the  valve-segments,  as  already  stated, 
are  prevented  from  being  driven  back  into  the  auricle  by  the  chordfe 
tendineic,  which  are  kept  tense  by  the  musculi  papillares  contracting 
simultaneously  with  the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  Were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  papillary-  muscles,  the  chordae  tendinese  would  be 
relaxed,  and  the  segments  of  the  valves  would  be  more  or  less  forced 
into  the  auricular  cavities.  The  tricuspid  valve  is  said  to  close  less 
perfectly  than  the  mitral  (Hunter);  tlius  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
is  driven  back  into  the  right  auricle,  and  also  beyond  it,  upon  the  blood 
in  the  great  veins,  producing  a  slight  regurgitant  flow,  as  far  as  the 
valves  of  the  jugular  veins,  and  causing  a  venous  pulse^  synchronous 
with  the  pulse  in  the  carotid  arteries,  Tne  reflux  thus  permitted  from 
the  right  ventricle  is  probably  important,  preventing  the  over-disten- 
sion of  that  cavity  by  any  temporary  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  from  muscular  effort  or  cold  ;  it  has  been  found  ex- 
perimentally, that  when  the  heart  is  forcibly  distended,  its  pulsations  are 
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im mediately  arrested,  a  condition  which  is  thus  guarded  against.  It 
is  certain  that  the  quantity  of  blood  delivered  by  the  right  auricle  into 
the  right  ventricle,  is  subject  to  variation ;  whilst  that  propelled  from 
the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle  is  probably  uniform ;  on  that  side 
of  the  heart,  the  mitral  valves  close  accurately,  and  no  regurgitation 
takes  place.  Vierordt,  however,  doubts  the  normal  occurrence  of  any 
reflux,  even  on  the  right  side,  because  no  such  regurgitation  takes  place 
during  the  auricular  systole,  nor  yet  any  backward  pressure  in  the 
venous  trunks. 

The  semilunar  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta,  have  no  chordae  tendinese,  but  they  meet  accurately  across  the 
orifices  of  those  vessels,  the  little  corpora  Arantii  assisting  in  the  com- 
plete closure  of  the  three  segments  in  the  centre.  These  valves, 
opened  by  the  blood  projected  from  the  ventricles,  would  be  closely 
applied  to  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
pouches  of  Valsalva  behind  them ;  but  the  blood  retained  in  those 
pouches,  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  valves  from  the  sides  of  the 
vessels,  and  their  subsequent  opening  out  across  those  vessels,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  acted  upon  by  the  distended  and  resilient  arte- 
ries. The  shock  of  the  columns  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  is  sustained 
mainly  by  the  stronger  and  more  tendinous  part  of  the  valves,  their 
thinner  marginal  lunules  being  applied  against  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
three  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  vessel  between  the  con- 
tiguous borders  of  the  valves.  The  greater  the  resilient  force  of  the 
arteries,  the  more  accurate  and  close  is  the  apposition  of  the  valves. 

The  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  the  semilunar  valves,  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  tightening  out  of  their  respective  seg- 
ments ;  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  certain  sounds,  which,  on  listening 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  are  heard,  at  stated  intervals,  in  the 
period  of  each  single  cardiac  beat.  These  sounds  of  the  heart  are  two 
in  number,  in  each  beat.  They  are  audible  to  the  ear  placed  on  the 
thorax  ;  but  they  are  commonly  examined  by  the  tubular  instrument, 
named  the  stethoscope.  In  certain  circumstances,  they  may  be  heard 
by  the  individual  himself.  The  two  sounds  occur  in  quick  succession, 
after  which  there  is  a  period  of  silence,  often  named  the  pause.  The 
Jirst  sound  is  deep,  dull,  and  long ;  the  second  is  higher  in  tone,  sharp, 
and  short.  The  first  closely  precedes  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  co- 
incides nearly  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart ;  the  second  follows  im- 
mediately after  the  pulse.  Supposing  the  entire  period  of  the  heart's 
beat  to  be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  the  first  sound  and  the  brief 
period  which  elapses  between  it  and  the  second,  have  been  said  to  oc- 
cupy four  parts ;  the  second  sound,  to  take  rather  less  than  two ;  and 
the  silent  interval,  or  pause,  between  it  and  the  recurrence  of  the  first 
sound  of  the  next  beat,  to  occupy  rather  more  than  two  parts  (Laen- 
nec) ;  hence  the  period  of  the  sounds  would  be  to  the  period  of  silence, 
as  3  to  1.  But  the  proportions  have  been  perhaps  more  correctly, 
stated  to  be  2  to  1  (Williams),  or  nearly  1  to  1  (Volkmann). 

From  observations  on  living  animals,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
first  sound  coincides  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the  closure  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  the  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves. 
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and  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  great  arteries.  At  this  period 
the  auricles  are  beginning  to  dilate.  Moreover,  the  first  soand  is 
speedily  followed  by  the  pulse,  that  in  the  facial  artery  occarrine 
about  ^'^th  of  a  second,  and  that  in  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist  }t( 
of  a  second,  afterwards.  The  second  sound  coincides  with  the  closare 
of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  the  opening  of  the  anriciilo-ventricnltr 
valves;  whilst,  at  this  period,  the  ventricles  begin  to  dilate,  and  the 
auricles  continue  their  already  commenced  diastole.  The  pause  of 
silence,  which  succeeds  to  the  second  sound,  coincides  with  the  foil 
dilatation,  and  the  subsecjuent  contraction,  of  the  auricle,  and  also 
with  the  completed  dilatation  of  the  ventricles;  during  this  pause,  the 
semilunar  valves  are  closed,  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  i« 
open. 

The  causes  of  the  heart's  sounds  have  been  very  closely  investi- 
gated, owing  to  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  disease,  and  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  sounds  which  are  then  developed.  The  firtt  soond 
is  usually  referred  to  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventrico^ar  valveS) 
either  directly  and  solely,  as  being  dependent  on  the  sudden  tension 
of  their  segments,  or  partially  and  indirectly,  as  due  also  to  the  nms- 
cular  sound  of  the  contracting  ventricular  walls,  the  sudden  passage 
of  the  blood  into  the  great  arterial  trunks,  and  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  itsef  against  the  side  of  the  chest.  Unless  these  valves  were- 
closed,  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  would  not  act  so  forcibly  as  they 
do ;  neither  would  the  blood  rush  into  the  great  arteries,  nor  would 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  be  so  decided.  Whilst,  therefore,  as  is  com- 
monly believed,  the  tension  and  vibration  of  the  tissue  of  the  closed 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  may  be  really  the  chief  cause  of  this  sound, 
yet  the  three  other  accessory  causes,  viz.,  the  muscular  sound  of  the 
ventricles,  the  sound  of  the  moving  blood,  and  its  friction  against  the 
orifices  of  the  arteries,  and,  lastly,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against 
the  chest,  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  sound  as  actually 
heard.  But  the  importance  of  these  causes  has  probably  been  over- 
rated. That  the  muscular  sound  is  not  essential,  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  ascertained  experimentally,  that  the  sounds  are  not  heard,  if  the 
great  veins  be  compressed,  so  that  no  blood  enters  the  heart,  although 
its  contractions  may  continue;  the  production  of  any  sound  by  the 
internal  movement  of  the  blood,  or  its  rushing  through  the  arterial 
openings,  is  doubtful;  and  ordinary  muscular  contraction  does  not 
give  rise  to  any  loud  or  sudden  sound.  The  cause  of  the  second  sound 
appears  to  be  better  determined;  it  is  attributed  almost  entirely  to 
the  tension  of  the  suddenly  closed  semilunar  valves,  across  the  orifices 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The  tension  of  the  membranous 
substance  of  the  valves  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  loud  sound ;  but,  by 
many  authorities,  the  collision  of  the  columns  of  blood  in  the  great 
arteries,  against  themselves,  and  against  the  valves,  so  as  to  produce 
that  tension,  is  regarded  as  a  conjoint  cause  of  the  actual  sound  heard 
in  the  heart.  When,  in  living  animals,  one  segment  of  each  of  these 
valves  is  held  back  by  a  hooked  needle,  so  that  it  cannot  close,  the 
second  sound  of  the  heart  ceases.  This  sound  has  also  been  imi- 
tated in  dead  animals,  by  injecting  fluid  into  the  aorta,  against  the 
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valves.  The  occurrence  of  changes  in,  and  the  occasional  cessation 
of,  the  second  sound,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves,  also 
favor  this  explanation;  so,  likewise,  does  the  fact  that  the  second 
sound  is  so  short,  and  occurs  at  the  instant  of  the  tightening  out  of 
these  valves,  and  not  during  their  subsequent  and  quiet  closure. 
Lastly,  there  is  no  other  simultaneous  condition,  or  action,  of  any 
part  of  the  heart  which  could  produce  a  sound ;  the  ventricles  and 
auricles  are,  at  this  time,  both  quietly  dilating,  and  the  resilience  of 
the  great  arterial  trunks,  forcing  the  blood  back  upon  the  semilunar 
valves,  is  the  only  mechanical  action  then  capable  of  causing  a  sound. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles,  which  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  pause  in  the  heart's  beat,  produces  no  audible  sound,  unless  the 
heart  be  exposed,  and  the  stethoscope  be  placed  upon  it. 

It  is  usually  held  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  preceding  views,  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart,  that  the  first  sound  is  more 
distinctly  heard  opposite  the  fifth  intercostal  space  of  the  left  side, 
below  the  left  nipple,  i.  c,  over  the  region  of  the  apex  of  the  ventricles, 
where  these  approach  nearest  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  to  which  they 
communicate  the  sound ;  whilst  the  second  sound  is  heard  most  clearly 
in  the  third  left  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  sternum,  f.  e.  over  the 
base  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  commencement  of  the  great  arteries, 
where  these  approach  nearest  to  the  thoracic  walls. 

The  difference  in  the  pitch  and  character  of  the  two  sounds  is  partly 
explicable  thus:  the  deep  and  dull  tone  of  the  first  sound  may  depend 
on  the  greater  size  and  deeper  position  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  on  their  thicker  attachments,  and  on  the  quantity  of  muscular 
substance  which  overlies  them ;  the  higher  and  sharper  tone  of  the 
second  sound  may  be  connected  with  the  thinner  structure  and  attach- 
ments, and  with  the  less  covered  position  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  order  and  duration  of  the  complicated 
actions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  during  each  complete  beat, 
and  also  their  relations,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart, 
to  the  subsequent  pause  or  interval  of  silence,  and  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The  duration  of  the  events  is  given  after 
Laennec. 

It  is  seen  that  the  first  sound  occupies  ^  of  the  entire  beat,  the 
second  nearly  J  of  the  beat,  and  the  period  of  silence  rather  more  than 
the  remaining  J.  The  Table  likewise  exhibits  the  alternation  of  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tive duration  of  their  respective  systolic  and  diastolic  conditions. 
'  Thus  the  rapid  systole  of  the  auricles,  occupies  only  Jth  of  the  whole 
period,  and  their  diastole  Jths ;  whilst  the  slower  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricles occupies  J,  and  their  diastole  the  other  J  of  the  whole  period  or 
beat.  According  to  Vierordt,  the  period  of  diastole  of  the  auricle,  is 
really  shorter,  being  only  fths  or  fths  of  the  whole  period;  the  re- 
maining |ths  or  fths  of  that  time,  usually  regarded  as  the  period  of 
diastole,  must,  in  that  case,  be  viewed  as  representing  a  distended,  or 
continued  dilated,  condition  of  the  auricle.  In  the  Table,  the  systole 
of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  together,  is  seen  to  occupy  fths,  and  the 
interval  between  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  next  beat,  fths  of  the  whole  period.  According  to  Cheveau, 
however,  the  ventricular  systole  in  the  horse  occupies  only  a  little 
more  than  ^th  of  the  entire  beat;  Sanderson's  researches  coincide  with 
this  statement  as  to  the  great  rapidity  of  that  event. 

At  each  beat  of  the  heart,  the  ventricles  are  supposed  to  be  almost 
completely,  if  not  entirely,  emptied;  the  left  ventricle  is  qften  found 
in  that  state  after  death,  especially  if  -examined  during  the  period  of 
the  rigor  mortis.  On  a  section,  the  walls  of  that  ventricle  are  then 
seen  to  be  so  thick,  from  their  contraction,  as  to  have  been  frequently 
described  as  being  hypertrophied.  Although  the  right  ventricle,  as 
already  mentioned,  allows  a  little  blood  to  escape  back  into  its  corre- 
sponding auricle,  yet  both  ventricles  are  supposed  to  throw  practically, 
equal  quantities  of  blood ;  for,  unless  this  were  so,  the  left  ventricle 
would  receive  either  too  little  or  too  much  blood  from  the  synchronous 
action  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  quantity  of  water  lost,  as  vapor,  from 
blood,  in  its  course  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other,  through  the  lungs, 
being  insignificant,  amounting  to  less  than  ^th  of  a  grain,  during  each 
beat  of  the  heart.  The  quantity  of  blood  thrown  at  each  systole,  by 
the  ventricles,  was  formerly  said  to  be,  in  the  adult,  about  4  oz.,  which 
was  described  as  the  normal  capacity  of  each  of  those  cavities;  but  the 
most  recent  researches  have  led  to  higher  estimates,  viz.,  5.3  oz.  (Val- 
entin), 6.2  oz.  (Volkmann),  and  even  6.3  oz.  (Vierordt).  Positive 
measurements  are  impossible ;  the  results  obtained  rest  on  various  cal- 
culations in  haemadynamics,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The  capacity 
of  the  auricles  is  said  to  be  rather  less  than  that  of  the  ventricles,  but 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  contain  is  sufficient  to  distend  the 
ventricles,  as  these  are  partly  filled  by  blood  flowing  through  the 
auricles  into  them,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  auricular  systole. 

The  force  of  the  auricular  contractions  cannot  be  measured.  From 
observations  on  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries^  the  force  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  about  ^^^th  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  entire  body ;  whilst  that  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  supposed  to  be 
less  than  half  that  force.  The  difference  in  the  average  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  two  ventricles,  which  is  about  as  3  to  1,  affords  one 
ground  for  estimating  the  difference  in  their  power. 

The  dilatation  of  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is,  at  least  chiefly,  an 
intrinsic  or  spontaneous  act,  and  not  simply  a  passive  distension,  caused 
by  the  blood  flowing  from  the  veins  into  the  auricles,  or  by  that  forced 
by  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles;  for  when  the  heart  of  an  animal  is 
removed  from  the  body,  or  even  when  its  auricles  are  separated  from 
the  ventricles,  both  sets  of  cavities  not  only  contract,  but  dilate.  In 
neither  of  these  conditions,  however,  does  any  internal  pressure,  or 
dilating  force,  act  upon  their  interior,  like  the  blood  in  the  living  state; 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  must  therefore  dilate  spontaneously,  owing, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  the  relaxation  of  their  previously  contracted 
muscular  walls.  This  dilatation  assists  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
them,  by  diminishing  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  that  fluid;  it 
thus  saves  the  waste  which  would  occur  in  the  employment  of  a  special 
dilating  force. 

The  heart  in  Man,  as  observed  in  the  case  of  beheaded  criminals^ 
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beats  only  a  few  minutes  after  their  execution;  this  is  also  true  of  tk 
warm-blooded  animals.  Its  contractions  continue  much  longer,  after 
systemic  death,  in  cold-blooded  and  hibernating  creatures.  The 
actions  of  the  heart  become  slower  and  irregular,  ceasing  last  in  the 
right  auricle,  the  so-called  nlttmum  tnoriens.  They  are  stimulated  bj 
heat,  the  injection  of  fresh  blood,  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  by  gal- 
vanism ;  they  are  arrested  by  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
vapor  of  chloroform,  and  also,  after  a  time,  in  a  complete  vacuum. 

The  beats  of  the  heart,  recurring  at  more  or  less  reguhir  intervah, 
exhibit  an  example  of  so-called  rhythmic  action ;  their  rhythm,  like 
that  of  the  respiratory  movements,  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable.  The 
cause  of  this  rhythm  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  be  the  stimulation 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  by  the  blood,  and  it 
was  further  imagined  that  some  relation  might  exist  between  the 
special  irritability  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  qualities!^ 
the  dark  or  venous  blood  returning  from  the  body,  and  also  betwea 
that  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  qualities  of  the  red  or  ar- 
terial blood  entering  them  from  the  lungs.  Moreover,  the  ventricles, 
stimulated  to  contract  by  their  contents,  were  supposed,  after  forcing 
the  blood  through  the  body  and  lungs  respectively,  to  accomplish  the 
filling  of  the  auricles ;  the  contraction  of  these,  excited  in  a  similar 
manner  by  their  contents,  was  supposed  once  more  to  fill  the  ventri- 
cles, and  so  on.  The  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  undoubtedly  poasesi 
great  irritability  even  in  a  warm-blooded  animal ;  the  inner  surface  of 
the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  also  both  sensitive  and  excitable,  and  is 
certainly  more  rapidly  acted  on  by  poisons  than  their  outer  surface. 
(Henry.)  But  the  heart,  or  even  a  separate  portion  of  that  organ, 
taken  from  a  hibernating  warm-blooded,  or  from  any  cold-blooded 
Vertebrate  animal,  may  not  only  retain  its  general  irritability  for 
days,  but  may  continue,  for  a  time,  to  perform  rhythmic  contractions 
and  dilatations,  even  if  removed  from  the  body,  though  no  blood  is 
left  in  it,  and  though  freed  from  the  stimulus  of  oxygen,  as  when 
placed  in  a  vacuum.  The  frog's  heart  will  beat  thus  for  twelve  hoars. 
Although,  therefore,  the  rhythmic  motions  of  the  heart  in  the  living 
animal  may  be  partly  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  entering  its 
cavities,  yet  this  cannot,  under  all  circumstances,  be  the  cause  of  such 
rhythmic  actions. 

Through  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  cen- 
tres, as  shown  by  experiment  and  by  observation  in  disease,  greatly 
influence  the  heart's  action,  under  some  circumstances  increasing, 
and  under  others,  lowering  or  inhibiting  it  (p.  307);  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  being  the  cause  of  the  rhythmic  character  of  its 
movements.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  influenced  by  the  emotions 
and  passions,  and,  according  to  some,  even  by  the  will.  In  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Colonel  Townsend,  recorded  by  Cheyne,  the  breath 
could  be  held,  and  thus  the  movements  of  the  heart  could  be  controlled 
by  an  act  of  the  will.  The  heart  is  excited  or  depressed  by  various 
diseases  of  the  brain,  as  by  cerebral  inflammation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  apoplexy  on  the  other ;  and  its  action  is  disturbed,  or  even 
abruptly  suspended,  by  severe  injury  or  destruction  of  the  brain  or 
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spinal  cord,  or  of  these  two  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  together. 
These  and  other  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind  are  due  to  excitement 
or  shock,  and  their  effects  are  often  more  or  less  transitory.  The 
sympathetic  nervous  centres,  and  the  cervical  parts  of  the  spinal  cord 
with  which  they  are  connected,  also  influence  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  as  is  shown  by  experiments,  and  by  the  effects  of  blows  on  the 
abdomen,  or  of  other  injury  or  disease  (p.  807).  But  if  the  injury, 
either  to  the  cerebro-spinal  or  sympathetic  system,  be  gradually  in- 
flicted, the  heart's  movements  will  continue,  even  although  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  be  removed,  particularly  if  artificial  respiration  be  per- 
formed. From  these  facts,  and  especially  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  rhythmic  movements  continue  after  the  removal  of  the  heart,  it  is 
evident  that  the  regulating  agent  of  these  movements  is  not  in  the 
great  nervous  centres,  but  somewhere  in  or  upon  the  heart  itself.  It 
is  now  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  numerous  sympathetic  ganglia  con- 
nected with  the  nerves  upon  the  heart,  are  the  sources  of  the  stimulus 
or  force  which  excites  the  rhythmic  contractions  of  its  muscular  fibres. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  frog  and  tortoise,  these  ganglia  are  chiefly  found 
near  the  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings.  If  the  heart  of  one  of  these 
animals  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  be  divided  longitudinally  into 
its  right  and  left  halves,  the  auricle  and  ventricle  in  each  half  will 
still  continue  to  contract  and  dilate  rhythmically;  if,  however,  the 
heart  be  divided  transversely^  below  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  so  that 
a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  ventricles  is  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  heart,  the  auricles  and  the  base  of  the  ventricles  which  are  con- 
nected, continue  to  contract  rhythmically.  But  the  separated  piece 
of  the  ventricles  no  longer  does  so,  although  isolated  and  spreading' 
contractions  may  still  be  excited  in  it,  by  the  application  of  a  me- 
chanical or  other  stimulus.  By  yet  further  sections,  the  regulating 
agent  of  the  rhythmic  action  is  shown  to  be  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  or  to  the  line  of 
junction  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  in  which  part  the  chief 
ganglia  are  found.  The  synchronous  combination  of  the  auricular  and 
ventricular  motions  on  the  two  sides,  may  be  due  to  connections  be- 
tween the  several  ganglia.  These  local  cardiac  ganglia  must  be  re- 
garded as  nervous  centres,  which  originate  a  co-ordinate  and  rhythmi- 
cally exerted  energy,  stimulating  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  to  periTorm  their  characteristic  movements,  in  regular 
and  periodic  succession.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  nervous 
centres  exert  or  discharge  such  energy  rhythmically,  or  at  periodic 
intervals,  owing  to  a  periodicity  in  their  nutritive  processes,  by  which 
they  alternately  accumulate  and  discharge  the  nerve-force  necessary 
to  excite  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  (Paget.)  Why  this 
periodicity  of  nutrition  occurs,  is  still  unexplained. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  distributed  to 
the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  may,  in  some  way,  determine  its 
rhythmic  actions,  either  the  presence  of  dark  venous  blood  in  its  capil- 
laries directly  stimulating  the  muscular  contractility  (Brown-Sequard), 
or  the  absence  of  oxygen  acting  in  a  similar  manner.  (Badcl^ffe.) 
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When  the  heart  of  a  cold-blooded  animal  is  removed,  irritation  of 
any  part  of  it  is  propagated  to  the  rest,  and  rhythmic  contractions 
are  set  up ;  but  if  the  heart  be  partially  divided,  the  effects  of  the  irri- 
tation may  be  still  conducted  along  muscular  parts,  but  not  along 
the  tendinous  structures.  In  the  entire  heart,  when  removed,  tben- 
ricular  contractions  always  begin  at  the  sinus;  this  fact,  and  also  the 
successive  actions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  justify  the  comparisoB 
of  these  movements  to  the  progressive  peristaltic  motions  of  the 
oesophagus  and  intestines.  When  a  ligature  is  applied  around  the 
entrance  of  the  venae  cavae  into  the  right  auricle,  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles remain  for  a  time  distended,  but  the  sinus  continues  to  contnct 

The  frequenci/  of  the  beats  of  the  heart,  as  indicated  by  the  impnbe 
against  the  left  side,  and  by  the  pulse,  averages,  in  a  healthy  adnlt, 
about  70  in  a  minute;  but  in  the  male,  it  is  below,  and  in  the  female, 
above  that  number.  The  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats,  and  therefore 
of  the  pulse,  is  modified,  however,  by  many  circumstances.  It  ii 
affected  by  the  stature,  being  slower  in  tall,  and  quicker  in  short  pe^ 
sons.  The  influence  of  sex  just  indicated  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
accompanying  difference  in  stature ;  the  difference  in  the  sexes  ranges 
from  10  to  14  per  minute.  Age  has  a  still  more  remarkable  effect 
Thus  the  pulse  is  quicker  before  birth  than  after.  In  infancy  it  if 
very  rapid,  and  it  gradually  diminishes  in  frequency  as  life  advancei^ 
It  is  said,  however,  to  be  somewhat  slower  in  infants  under  six  monthi 
of  age,  than  after  that  period,  and  also  to  become  quicker  again  in 
extreme  old  age : 

Frequency  of  the  Puhe  at  Different  Periods  of  Life, 

Periods  of  Life.  No.  of  Bents  per  91  inate. 

Before  birth, 150 

At  birth, 140  to  130 

First         year, 130  ''  11.5 

St^cond          '' 115  "  100 

Tliird            '' 100  "     90 

Si^vcnth        " 90  ''     85 

Fourteenth  '' 85  *'     80 

Adult  life,            75  "     65 

Old  age  (above  70), 80  ^'     75 

Temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  modify  the  number  of  the  heart's 
beats,  which  are  fewer  in  phlegmatic,  and  quicker  in  sanguine  and 
nervous  persons.  The  heart  beats  more  slowly  in  sleep,  and  more 
quickly  during  excited  states  of  the  mind  or  body ;  the  depressing 
passions  lower  the  number  of  its  beats,  or  even  arrest  its  movements 
altogether.  Disease  sometimes,  as  in  fever  and  inflammation,  increases 
the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  or,  as  in  compression  of  the  brain 
and  in  apoplexy,  diminishes  it.  Loss  of  blood,  when  gradual  and 
moderate,  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats  ;  whilst  sudden 
or  excessive  hemorrhage  increases  them.  The  effect  of  taking  food, 
is  to  accelerate  the  heart's  action,  animal  food  producing  a  more  im- 
mediate effect,  and  vegetable  food  a  more  lasting  one :  warm  food  acts 
more  quickly  than  cold.     The  effect  of  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants 
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is  well  known,  and  is  indicated  by  their  title.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
pulse  is  more  accelerated  after  breakfast  than  after  dinner.  Absti- 
nence and  starvation  lower  its  frequency,  so  also  does  the  prolonged 
use  of  a  vegetable  diet,  or  the  drinking  copiously  of  water.  Muscular 
exertion  increases  the  number  of  the  heart's  beats,  an  alternate  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  having  a  greater  effect  than  a 
continuous  contraction  ;  it  also  increases  the  respiration.  Posture  has 
a  remarkable  influence,  evidently  dependent  on  the  muscular  effort 
expended  in  maintaining  different  positions  of  the  body ;  thus,  the 
beats  of  the  heart  are  slowest  in  the  recumbent,  somewhat  quicker  in 
the  sitting,  and  most  frequent  in  the  standing,  posture.  The  increase 
per  minute,  produced  by  the  change  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting 
position,  is  6,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  standing  posture  9  more,  t.  e, 
a  difference  of  15  occurs  between  the  lying  and  standing  positions. 
The  effect  of  posture  is  greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening, 
and  it  is  greater  also  when  the  pulse  is  quick  than  when  it  is  slow,  the 
difference  resulting  from  the  change  between  lying  down  aiifl  standing 
being  9  only,  when  the  pulse  is  60,  15  when  the  pulse  is  80,  and  27 
when  the  pulse  is  already  100  (Guy).  That  the  increase  in  the  heart's 
beats,  from  change  of  posture,  is  due  to  muscular  effort,  is  shown  by 
placing  a  person  in  the  recumbent  position  on  three  chairs,  and  then 
removing  the  central  one,  when  the  pulse  immediately  rises,  although 
the  horizontal  position  is  still  maintained ;  whereas,  in  a  person  fas- 
tened to  a  revolving  board,  and  moved  into  the  erect  posture,  without 
effort  of  his  own,  no  such  elevation  of  the  pulse  takes  place.  The 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action  undergoes  changes  coincident  with  the 
seasons,  being  greater  in  spring  and  summer  than  in  autumn  or  winter. 
The  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  also  influenced  by  the  hour  of 
the  day,  being  always  quicker  in  the  morning,  and  somewhat  retarded 
towards  evening,  other  conditions  as  to  health,  food,  and  the  state  of 
the  body  being  equal ;  this  difference  depends,  doubtless,  on  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  the  system  during  the  day's  work,  and 
on  the  recovery  of  power  by  the  rest  obtained  at  night ;  it  may  partly 
explain,  why  the  pulse  is  more  accelerated  after  breakfast  than  after 
dinner.  During  fasting,  the  pulse  exhibits  three  periods  of  increased 
rapidity,  and  three  periods  of  descent  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  thus, 
it  rises  from  midnight  to  2  a.m.,  from  10  to  11  A.M.,  and  from  2  to  6 
P.M. ;  whilst  it  falls  from  3  to  4  A  M.,  from  1  to  2  P.M.,  and  from  6  to 
8  P.M.  The  joint  effect  of  the  time  of  day  and  of  food,  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  pulse,  though  progressively  decreasing  from  two 
hours  after  breakfast  to  from  3  to  5  in  the  morning,  exhibits  fluctua- 
tions after  each  meal,  so  that  four  maximum,  and  four  minimum, 
points  are  noticeable  daily.  The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  points,  varies  from  fourteen  to  thirty-four  pulsations.  The 
minimum  points  are  all  observed  before  meals,  the  maximum  points 
about  two  hours  afterwards,  the  greatest  increase  being  after  breakfast. 
External  temperature  and  its  concomitant  effects  on  the  body,  also 
influence  the  beats  of  the  heart  most  materially,  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature increasing,  and  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  temperature  dimin- 
ishing, their  frequency,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  exciting  effect  of  a 
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warm  bath,  and  by  the  influence  of  long-continued  exposure  to  cold; 
but  the  sudden  ana  brief  application  of  cold,  accelerates  the  beats  rf 
the  heart.  Elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea— in  other  words,  i 
diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure — is  found  to  increase  tbebetti 
of  the  heart ;  thus,  Dr.  Frankland,  whose  natural  pulse  is  60,  fonfii 
that  after  six  hours'  sleep  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  thus  ex- 
cluding the  effects  of  recent  muscular  effort,  his  pulse  was  120  per 
minute ;  on  reaching,  in  the  descent,  the  so-called  Corridor,  it  wu 
108 ;  at  the  Grand  Mulct  it  was  88 ;  and  at  Chamounix  it  was  56. 
As  one  effect  of  high  elevation  is  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
respiration,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and,  as  a  relation  exists  between  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action 
and  the  respiratory  movements,  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse  in 
elevated  positions  may  thus  be  partly  explained.  An  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  takes  place  in  a  submerged  diving- 
bell,  is  said  to  lower  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  also  the  moT^ 
ments  of  *  respiration.  An  increase  of  barometric  pressure  of  |tli 
of  the  normal  pressure,  lowers  the  pulse,  on  an  average,  ten  beats  per 
minute,  whilst  the  respirations  are  simultaneously  lessened  by  twa 
(Vivenot.) 

The  normal  relation  between  the  number  of  respirations  and  tke 
heart's  beats  is,  on  an  average,  1  to  4 ;  in  diseased  conditions,  this 
ratio  is  often  interfered  with,  but  it  is  preserved  in  those  acceleration! 
or  retardations  of  the  breath  and  pulse,  wliich  take  place  in  the  healthj 
state,  such  as  those  due  to  exercise,  change  of  posture,  food,  stinm- 
lants,  and  emotion,  or  to  the  opposite  conditions  of  rest,  abstinence, 
or  depressing  influences.  Thus,  if  the  normal  respirations  were  16 
per  minute,  the  pulse  would  be  about  64;  and  if  the  former  were  in- 
creased to  18  or  20,  the  latter  would  be  raised  to  72  or  80.  Expin- 
tion  diminishes,  and  inspiration  increases,  the  frequency  of  the  puke. 

A  certain  relation  appears  to  exist  between  the  facility  or  the  <liffi- 
culty  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the 
heart's  action ;  and  this  may  explain  some  of  the  preceding  phenomena. 
Thus,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  limiting  or 
checking  the  circulation  through  the  systemic  capillaries,  by  contract- 
ing the  small  arteries,  is  accompanied  by  a  retardation  of  the  heart's 
beats ;  a  state  of  repose  acts,  but  less  powerfully,  in   the  same  waj. 
A   feeble   and   slow  respiration,   lessening    the  capillary   circulation 
through  the  lungs,  has  a  similar  effect ;  so  also  has  holding  the  breath. 
On  the  other  hand,  exercise  and  heat  quicken  the  systemic  capillarj 
circulation,  and  also  increase   the  frequency  of  the  ventricular  sys- 
toles, and  so  does  a  quickened  and  active  condition  of  the  respiration. 
Any  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessels,  and  thereby  to 
the  action  of  the  ventricles,  appears  therefore  to  be  sympathized  with, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  heart's  beats  is  the  result ;  whilst  the  removal 
of  such  obstacles  is  followed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  greater  rapidity 
of  the  beats.     Exercise,  excitement,  and  food,  probably,  also  act  on 
the  heart,  by  producing  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  that  organ. 

Not  only  the  frequency,  but  the  force  of  the  heart's  beats,  may  he 
modified  by  external  or  internal  circumstances.   This  force  is  increased 
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by  all  those  conditions  which  may  be  characterized  as  stimulating  or 
strengthening,  such  as  exercise,  food,  stimulants,  repose,  and  so  on ; 
whilst  depressing  and  weakening  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  lessen 
its  force.  Stimulating  medicines,  such  as  ammonia,  ether,  or  alcoholic 
preparations,  increase  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats ; 
whilst  sedatives,  and  especially  digitalis,  diminish  their  frequency,  the 
latter  drug  not  lessening  the  force.  The  impuhe  of  the  heart,  gener- 
ally proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  body,  is  affected  by  various 
conditions ;  it  is  least  felt  in  the  recumbent  position,  on  the  back  or  on 
the  right  side,  and  most  distinctly  in  the  prone  position,  or  when  lying 
on  the  left  side  ;  in  the  upright  posture  it  is  moderately  strong.  The 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  less  manifest  in  stout  persons,  but  much  more 
evident  in  thin  ones ;  it  is  also  more  perceptible  during  a  forcible  ex- 
piration, and  less  so  during  a  powerful  inspiration,  because,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  heart  is  overlapped  by  the  inflated  lung,  whilst  in  the 
former,  it  approximates  closely  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  It  is  also 
increased  by  exciting  causes,  such  as  exercise,  food,  stimulants,  and 
certain  emotions  which  produce  the  so-called  perceptible  impulses  con- 
stituting palpitation  of  the  heart.  As  already  mentioned,  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart  may  be  interfered  with  by  causes  acting  through  the  ner- 
vous system,  in  which  case  it  may  even  become  irregular,  so  that  suc- 
cessive beats  of  the  heart  take  place  at  unequal  intervals  of  time,  or 
certain  beats  may  altogether  intermit. 

Lastly,  the  force,  rhythm,  impulse,  and  likewise  the  sounds  of  the 
heart,  are  variously  modified  by  morbid  conditions  of  that  organ  and 
the  adjacent  parts,  as  by  thickening  or  hypertrophy,  thinning  or 
atrophy,  of  its  walls,  thickening  and  imperfect  closure  of,  or  irregular 
growths  on  its  valves,  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart,  or  the 
presence  of  membranous  deposits  or  fluid  between  it  and  that  organ. 
The  impulse  and  sounds  may  even  be  altered  by  affections  of  the  lungs, 
pleura,  or  thoracic  walls.  The  morbid  changes  in  the  sounds  of  the 
heart,  are  distinguished  by  terms  descriptive  of  their  character,  posi- 
tion, cause,  or  period  of  occurrence.  Thus,  there  are  murmurs  blow- 
ing or  rasping,  and  friction-sounds;  mitral  or  tricuspid  sounds;  aortic 
or  pulmonary;  regurgitant  or  constrictive;  diastolic  or  systolic.  The 
most  marked  and  frequent  murmurs  are  the  mitral  regurgitant,  from 
imperfect  closure  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  the  aortic  constrictive,  from 
narrowing  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta.  General  enlargement  of  the 
heart  increases  the  area  of  local  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  chest, 
due  to  the  contrast  between  the  solid  heart  and  the  inflated  lung. 
Fluid  effused  into  the  pericardium,  also  increases  the  dulnesH ;  but, 
moreover,  it  weakens  or  gives  a  distant  character  to  the  heart's  sounds. 
Drier  and  solid  effusions,  as  of  lymph,  cause  a  peculiar  pericardial 
friction-sound,  or  even  tremors,  which  may  be  felt  in  the  thoracic 
parietes,  dependent  on  a  rubbing  together  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
heart  and  its  pericardial  sac. 
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Motion  of  the  Blood  through  the  ArterieSj  and  Influence  of  ikm 

Vessels  on  the  Circulation, 

The  phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries^ 
have  been  studied  exclusively  in  the  systemic  arterial  vessels;  for  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  their  branches  are  removed  from  direct  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  The  structure  and  distribution  of  the  arteries, 
the  properties  of  their  coats,  and  their  mode  of  subdivision  and  aois- 
tomoses,  already  described  (pp.  25  and  54),  have  important  influences 
on  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them.  The  very  smooth,  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  internal  coat  serves,  like  that  of  the  endocardium  of  the 
heart,  to  diminish  the  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  sides  of  the 
bloodvessels. 

The  remarkable  physical  property  of  elasticitt/y  possessed  by  the 
middle  arterial  coat,  is  of  extreme  importance ;  it  exists  in  a  more 
striking  degree  in  the  larger  arteries,  especially  in  those  near  to  the 
heart ;  it  is  manifested  not  only  on  stretching  the  vessel  in  a  latertl, 
but  also  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  Two  purposes  are  served  by  thii 
elasticity ;  first,  it  projects  the  arteries  against  the  force  of  the  hearty 
to  which  they  yield,  instead  of  offering  a  rigid  resistance ;  and,  secondij, 
it  enables  them  to  recoil,  after  they  have  thus  yielded,  and  to  react 
upon  the  column  of  blood  within  them.  It  is  this  recoil  which  grada- 
ally  converts  the  intermittent  force  of  the  heart  into  a  continuous  pres- 
sure in  the  small  vessels.  Moreover,  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries 
enables  them  to  bear  occasional  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  forced 
into  them  from  the  ventricles,  as  in  conditions  of  excitement ;  or  a  more 
permanent  addition  to  the  normal  quantity,  as  in  plethora.  Lastly, 
it  prevents  their  compression  by  the  ordinary  muscular  movements, 
and  permits  them  to  bend  and  elongate,  and  so  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  changes  of  position  in  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

The  vital  contractility  of  the  involuntary  muscular  arterial  walls,  is 
of  equal  importance.  Contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  their  elasticity, 
this  contractility  is  feebly  manifested  by  the  larger  arteries,  but  is  very 
active  in  the  smaller  ones.  This  property  of  the  arteries  is  shown  by 
their  slow  contraction  after  death,  owing  to  which,  when  no  longer  dis- 
tended by  the  force  of  the  heart,  they  contract,  and  are  usually  emptied 
of  blood;  also  by  their  contraction  under  the  influence  of  cold,  heat, 
and  mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical  stimuli,  applied  either  to  them- 
selves, or  to  their  nerves.  Like  the  contractility  of  the  other  muscular 
fibres  of  organic  life,  that  of  the  arteries  is  slow  in  its  manifestation. 
Different  stimuli,  however,  act  differently  in  exciting  it.  Some  are 
said  to  cause  slow  contraction,  and  others  a  more  rapid  contraction, 
with  subsequent  slow  return  to  the  natural  state;  some  speedily  produce 
marked  dilatation,  and  others,  a  dilatation,  followed  slowly  by  a  per- 
sistent condition  of  contraction.  The  stronger  the  stimulus,  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  produce  this  latter  effect.  The  tonic  contraction  of  an 
artery  is  powerfully  excited  by  cold;  whilst  warmth  relaxes  it;  but  a 
caustic  heat  causes  the  most  durable  contraction,  which  may,  in  part, 
•explain  the  effect  of  the  actual  cautery  in  arresting  hemorrhage.     John 
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Hunter  demonstrated  the  existence  of  this  contractility  in  portions  of 
the  moderate-sized  arteries,  which,  he  showed,  went  on  contracting, 
for  a  time,  after  death,  by  a  sort  of  rigor  mortis^  and  then  dilated  again, 
owing  to  the  resiliency  of  the  elastic  coat.  Poiseuille  found  that,  after 
subjection  to  an  equal  distending  force,  an  artery,  which  still  retained 
its  vital  contractility,  contracted  more  than  a  perfectly  dead  one;  he 
also  observed  that  when  a  living  artery  was  injected  with  a  certain 
force,  it  recoiled  with  a  greater  force,  a  result  implying  more  than  th^ 
reaction  of  mere  elasticity,  which  could  only  be  equal  to  the  original 
force.  The  vital  contractility  of  the  smaller  arteries,  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  mesenteric  arteries  of  toads  and  frogs,  by  means  of  cold 
f  Schwann),  by  the  application  of  magneto-electricity  to  the  frog*s  web 
(Weber  and  KoUiker),  and  in  still  smaller  vessels  in  the  mouse,  bat, 
and  frog,  by  various  chemical,  irritant,  and  mechanical  stimuli  (Whar- 
ton Jones,  Lister,  and  many  others).  Weber  found  that  minute  arteries 
begin  to  contract  in  two  or  three  seconds  after  stimulation ;  in  five  to 
ten  seconds,  they  are  diminished  to  half  their  original  area,  and,  the 
stimulus  being  continued,  become  completely  closed,  after  which,  the 
electrical  current  being  removed,  they  slowly  dilate  again  to  their 
original  size.  The  vital  contractility  of  the  arteries  may  be  excited 
through  the  nervous  system,  either  directly,  or  in  a  reflex  manner ;  for 
they  undergo  changes  in  diameter,  through  the  contraction  or  relaxa- 
tion of  their  muscular  coat,  induced  by  division  or  irritation  of  the 
vasi-motor  nerves  or  nervous  centres  (p.  308).  Two  purposes  are  ful- 
filled by  this  vital  contractility  of  the  arteries;  first,  that  of  slowly 
adapting  the  capacity  of  the  entire  arterial  system,  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  circulating  through  it;  and  secondly,  under  the  control  of  the 
nervous  system,  that  of  modifying  the  relative  quantity  permitted  to 
flow  to  any  given  organ.  Moreover,  if,  during  life,  a  small  artery  be 
cut  quite  across,  its  contractility  closes  its  orifice,  and  so  arrests  fur- 
ther hemorrhage.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  quoted  as  a  proof  of  its  con- 
tractility ;  for  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls  is  insuflBcient  to  account 
for  the  perfect  contraction  of  a  wounded  vessel,  and  would  rather  tend 
to  keep  it  partly  open,  as  we  see  happens  in  a  dead  artery. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  contractility  of  the  arteries  might 
serve,  as  well  as  their  elasticity,  to  adapt  them  to  the  intermittent  and 
variable  pressure  of  the  blood  projected  into  them  by  the  heart;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the  characteristic  slowness  of  action 
of  organic  muscular  fibres,  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  arteries 
could  alternately  relax  and  contract,  concurrently  with  the  rapid  action 
of  the  heart. 

The  so-called  tone  of  the  arterial  system,  seems  to  depend  on  a  healthy 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat — the  so-called  property  of  tonicity  be- 
ing a  continued  exercise  of  muscular  contractility.  This  tonicity  is 
shown  by  the  contraction  which  takes  place  in  the  portion  of  an  artery 
included  between  two  ligatures,  when  it  is  punctured  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  its  contained  blood;  also  by  the  gradual  emptying  of  an  ar- 
terial trunk  beyond  any  point  at  which  it  has  been  tied — a  contraction 
much  more  complete  than  elasticity  can  explain ;  and,  again,  by  the 
almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  canal  of  a  portion  of  artery  removed 
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from  a  living  animal,  and  subjected  to  continued  cold.  The  elasticity 
of  the  artery  is,  however,  also,  incessantly  at  play  in  the  natoral  state 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  always  in  a  condition  of  moderate  and  constant 
tension,  permitting  and  explaining  its  slight  contraction  and  retraction 
into  its  sheath,  when  it  is  divided. 

As  already  stated,  by  the  successive  contractions  of  the  ventricles, 
and  by  the  closure  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  the  blood  is  not 
only  directed  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arterial  trunks,  but  ia  also 
projected  into  them  by  successive  jerks.     If  the  arteries  had  rigid  in- 
elastic walls,  this  intermittent  motion  of  the  blood  in  them,  would  be 
propagated  even  to  the  capillary  system.     Owing,  however,  to  their 
elasticity,  and  to  the  successive  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  across 
the  mouths' of  those  vessels,  the  separate  impulses  caused  by  the  ven- 
tricular contractions,  are  gradually  rendered  less  distinct,  and,  finally, 
before  the  stream  of  blood  enters  the  capillary  vessels,  its  motion  be> 
comes  continuous.     The  elastic  coats  of  the  aorta,  near   the   heart, 
having  been  distended  by  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  recoil  on  the 
contained  bloo<l ;  this  fluid  being  practically  incompressible,  transmits 
the  pressure  on  itself,  hackwarda^  so  as  to  close  the  semilunar  valves, 
and  foTward%^  so  as  also  to  urge  onward  the  column  of  blood  in  the 
systemic  arteries.     But  the  intermittent  effect  of  the  heart's  strokes, 
is  propagated  onwards  through  all  the  main  arteries  of  the  body,  in 
which  it  is  manifested  by  the  pulse,  and  by  the  escape  of  the  blood 

?cr  snltum,  or  in  jets  from  any  of  those  vessels  when  they  are  wounded. 
'he  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  is  truly  intermittent — that 
is,  it  ceases  absolutely  at  intervals;  the  jet  from  a  large  artery,  when 
wounded,  is  not  (|uite  intermittent;  that  from  the  smaller  arteries, 
though  the  stream  is  jerking,  is  distinctly  remittent,  i,  c,  the  jet  never 
ceases  altogether,  but  is  alternately  stronger  and  weaker;  finally,  in 
the  smallest  or  microscopic  arteries,  the  flow  of  the  blood,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  loses  even  the  remittent  character,  and  becomes 
perfectly  equable  and  continuous,  and  remains  so  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels. This  effect  of  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  previously  distended  arte- 
rial walls,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  action  of  a  vulcainized  india-rubber 
tube,  which,  if  of  sufficient  length,  changes  the  jerking  flow  of  water, 
forced  into  it  by  a  syringe  or  pump,  into  a  flowing  stream.  The  force 
of  the*  ventricle,  transmitted  through  the  column  of  blood,  acts  most 
powerfully  on  the  vessels  nearest  to  the  heart,  in  which  the  elastic 
tissue  is  most  abundant;  whilst  the  effect  of  the  ventricular  force  b 
gradually  weakened  in  the  more  tlistant  vessels,  the  elastic  coat  of 
which  beconu's  proportionally  thinner.  On  the  contrary,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  muscular  fibres  are  relatively  least  abundant  in  the 
largest,  and  most  so  in  the  smallest  arteries;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
their  contractility  is  called  into  play,  to  resist  the  distending  effect  of 
the  heart's  force.  Although  the  arteries,  by  their  resilience,  at  length 
convert  the  intermittent  stroke  of  the  heart  into  a  uniform  propulsive 
force,  yet  the  heart  itself  is  still  the  moving  agent  of  the  arterial  blood; 
for  the  recoiling  force  exercised  by  the  arteries,  is  itself  due  to  their 
previous  distension  by  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart.  When,  indeed, 
this  force  is  too  weak  to  distend  the  arteries  as  usual,  the  remittent 
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flow,  or  jerking  escape  of  the  blood,  is  observed  in  the  most  remote 
arteries,  not  only  in  those  next  to  the  capillary  vessels,  but  even  in 
the  capillaries  themselves.  The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  engenders 
no  new  force  in  the  circulation,  but  utilizes  that  of  the  heart.  Without 
it,  the  force  of  this  organ  would  probably  rupture  the  microscopic 
arteries,  or  the  capillaries  of  many  delicate  structures,  and  so  give  rise 
to  internal  hemorrhages  or  apoplexies;  such  accidents,  indeed,  occur 
when  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  converted,  by  disease  or  degenera- 
tion, into  more  or  less  rigid  tubes.  Besides  acting  in  the  distension  of 
the  coats  of  the  arteries,  a  certain  part  of  the  heart's  force  is  lost, 
being  propagated,  by  disturbance  of  those  vessels,  to  the  neighboring 
hard  or  soft  tissues. 

The  frequent  branchings  and  bondings,  and  especially  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  arteries,  or  their  communications  with  one  another,  as 
they  approach  the  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  of  those  organs,  serve  to  diminish,  as  well  as  to  equalize, 
the  force  of  the  heart's  action.  The  multiplication  of  the  smallest 
arteries,  and,  therefore,  of  their  points  of  entrance  into  certain  delicate 
organs,  as  seen  in  the  ciliary  arteries  of  the  eyeball,  and  in  the  pia- 
mater  of  the  brain,  must  also  lessen  the  pressure  upon  each  of  them. 
Moreover,  the  frequent  anastomoses  of  the  arteries,  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  joints  in  the  limbs,  and  especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  serve 
to  secure  a  due  and  constant  supply  of  blood  to  a  given  part  through 
certain  vessels,  when  others  are  temporarily  obstructed  by  external  or 
internal  pressure,  or  permanently  interrupted  by  aneurisms,  tumors, 
or  accidental  division  of  the  ligature  of  an  arterial  trunk.  Anasto- 
mosing branches  given  off  above  and  below  the  seat  of  ligature,  gradu- 
ally, or  even  rapidly,  enlarge,  forming  large  collateral  vessels,  through 
which  the  so-called  collateral  circulation  is  carried  on.  Such  enlarge- 
ment of  an  artery  is  due,  not  to  a  mere  relaxation  of  its  coats,  and 
consequent  dilatation,  but  to  an  increased  nutrition  of  its  walls,  by 
which  it  undergoes  a  positive  enlargement;  in  like  manner,  arteries 
which  are  no  longer  traversed  by  blood,  though,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  merely  contract,  afterwards  become  reduced  in  size,  by  a  positive 
atrophy  or  absorption  of  their  coats. 

The  supply  of  blood  to  a  given  organ,  depends  primarily  upon  the 
size  of  the  main  artery  distributed  to  it ;  but  secondarily  also,  upon 
the  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  through  those  vessels,  which  varies,  as 
we  shall  see,  according  to  many  circumstances.  But,  as  previously 
mentioned,  the  calibre  of  the  arteries,  especially  of  the  smaller  ones, 
is  not  constant ;  for  it  undergoes  changes  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  relaxation  or  contraction  of  their  muscular  coat,  being  sometimes  of 
normal  size,  and  sometimes  larger  or  smaller  than  usual.  The  in- 
creased redness  of  the  cheeks  in  blushing,  or  that  of  irritated  and 
inflamed  parts,  depends  partly  upon  a  temporary  change  in  the  calibre 
of  the  smallest  arteries,  which  are  then  manifestly  dilated.  Hence 
the  supply  of  blood  to  a  part  or  organ,  may  also  be  regulated  by  the 
contractility  of  its  arteries,  which  is  itsetf  controlled  by  the  nervous 
system. 

The  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  has  been  calculated 
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from  observations  made  upon  animals.  Two  kinds  of  instnuDenti 
have  been  employed  in  such  observations.  One,  the  hcemadromomeUr 
of  Yolkmann,  consists  of  a  bent  U-shaped  glass  tube,  having  its  ends 
fitted  into  a  short,  straight,  hollow  metallic  mounting,  placed  at  rigk 
angles  to  it.  By  means  of  stopcocks,  a  free  passage  can  be  main- 
tained, either  through  the  straight  portion  of  the  apparatus  only,  or 
through  the  bent  U-shaped  part.  When  the  two  ends  of  the  stnight 
portion  of  this  instrument  are  fastened  into  the  cut  ends  of  the 
divided  carotid  artery  of  a  dog,  the  arterial  blood- current  may  either 
be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  straight  portion,  or  it  may  be  suddenly 
diverted,  by  changes  in  the  stopcocks,  through  the  bent  or  U-shaped 
part.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  latter,  being  ob- 
served, and  the  length  of  this  tube  being  known,  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-current  is  ascertained.  Another  instrument,  the  hcBtnatochomdtr 
of  Vierordt,  is  composed  of  a  small  square  box  or  cell,  made  with  gla» 
sides,  filled  with  water,  and  having  an  aperture  of  entrance  and  one  of 
exit,  each  fitted  with  a  tube ;  to  these  tubes,  the  cut  ends  of  a  divided 
artery  are  attached.  Within  the  box  is  a  fine  pendulum,  carrying, m 
order  to  aid  the  observation  of  its  movements,  a  disc  of  silver,  which, 
when  the  pendulum  is  at  rest,  hangs  close  to  the  aperture  of  entrance. 
A  curved  graduated  scale  is  marked  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  When 
the  arterial  blood  is  permitted  to  flow  into  this  box,  it  raises  the  pen- 
dulum with  a  velocity  corresponding  with  that  of  its  own  motion,  and 
which  is  at  once  measured  by  the  graduated  scale.  According  to 
Vierordt,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid  of  a  horse  is 
11.7  inches,  of  the  dog  10  inches,  and  of  the  calf  9  inches  per  second; 
the  calculated  velocity  in  the  aorta  of  the  horse  is  12.5  inches,  and  in 
the  human  carotid,  rather  more  than  10  inches  per  second.  Accord- 
ing to  Volkmann,  the  velocities  for  the  carotid  artery  in  these  animsh, 
are  a  little  higher  ;  but  in  the  metatarsal  artery  of  the  horse,  only  2.2 
inches  per  second.  By  means  of  the  tachometer  of  Chauveau,  a  mod- 
ification of  Vierordt's  instrument,  it  is  shown  that  a  great  difference 
in  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current,  exists  during  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  left  ventricle ;  for  during  the  systole,  in  the  horse,  the 
velocity  is  about  20J  inches,  and  during  the  diastole  only  8J  inches 
per  second.  The  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is,  moreover, 
diminished  during  inspiration,  and  increased  during  expiration. 

From  the  preceding  figures,  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  quickest  near  the  heart,  gradually  becom- 
ing slower  in  the  more  distant  vessels.  First,  the  effect  of  the  heart's 
action  is  diminished  by  the  resistance  offered,  by  friction  and  adhe- 
sion, to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  capillary 
vessels ;  this  frictional  resistance,  though  rendered  as  slight  as  possi- 
ble  by  the  smooth  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries,  is  increased  by  the 
curvature,  by  the  angular  bending,  and  by  the  frequent  subdivision, 
of  the  arteries,  by  an  unusual  rigidity  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  and 
by  any  alteration  in  the  viscidity  of  the  blood,  or  in  its  nutritire 
attractions  for,  or  relations  with,  the  capillary  walls  and  the  tissues 
beyond  them.  All  these  conditions,  therefore,  tend  to  retard  the 
velocity  of  the  blood-current,  by  an  increase  of  resistance  and  friction. 
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Secondly,  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  therefore,  the  rate  of  motion  of 
the  blood,  is  wasted  by  the  slight  loss  from  friction  between  the  par- 
ticles of  the  elastic  coat  of  the  vessels,  occurring  in  their  distension 
and  recoil,  and  likewise  by  the  disturbance  of  the  artery  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  Lastly,  an  efBcient  cause  of  retardation  in  the 
arterial  blood-current,  is  the  obvious  increase  in  the  total  capacity  of 
the  branches  of  the  arteries,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  trunks  from 
which  they  arise ;  for  not  only  do  the  united  diameters  of  two  or  more 
branches  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  parent  trunk,  but,  though  of 
course  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  combined  areas  of  two  or  more 
branches,  are  usually  larger  than  the  area  of  the  parent  trunk.  The 
combined  areas  of  the  two  iliac  arteries,  into  which  the  abdominal 
aorta  divide's,  are,  however,  larger  than  that  of  the  aorta  itself.  Open- 
ing an  artery,  which  not  only  causes  hemorrhage,  but  also  diminishes 
the  resistance  in  the  arteries,  increases  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the 
opened  vessel :  this  result  may  be  exhibited  by  experiments  with  arti- 
ficial tubes  injected  with  water,  and  then  opened. 

The  force  of  the  heart,  or  the  blood  pressure,  in  the  arteries,  has 
been  frequently  investigated,  both  by  the  earlier  and  later  physiol- 
ogists. Stephen  Hales  found  that,  on  fitting  a  long  tube  containing 
water,  into  the  crural  artery  of  horses,  the  force  of  the  blood-current 
was  sufiicient  to  elevate  the  water  in  the  tube,  to  heights  varying,  in 
different  cases,  from  8  feet  3  inches  to  9  feet  8  inches.  From  these 
and  other  experiments,  he  inferred  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in 
the  large  arteries  of  the  human  body,  would  support  a  column  of  blood 
90  inches,  or  7  feet  6  inches  high,  or  a  weight  of  8  pounds  7  ounces 
per  square  inch.  More  recently,  Poiseuille  invented  the  hoemadyna- 
mometer,  a  much  more  convenient  instrument,  in  which  a  short  column 
of  mercury  is  substituted  for  the  longer  column  of  water  in  Hales's 
apparatus.  This  instrument,  as  now  improved,  and  named  a  ma- 
nometer^ consists  of  a  U-shaped  glass  tube,  having  one  of  its  stems  or 
legs  longer  than  the  other;  the  shorter  leg  is  bent  horizontally,  and 
provided  at  its  end  with  a  stopcock,  and  with  a  piece  of  elastic  tube, 
80  that  it  can  readily  be  adapted  to  the  cut  end  of  a  divided  artery  in 
a  living  animal.  The  lower  curved  part,  and  8  or  4  inches  of  both 
legs  of  the  U-shaped  tube,  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  space  in 
the  short  leg,  between  the  surface  of  the  mercury  and  the  stopcock 
against  which  the  artery  is  fixed,  is  occupied  with  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  when  it  enters  the  appa- 
ratus. At  the  back  of  the  tube  is  fixed  a  graduated  scale,  the  zero 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  level  of  the  mercury  when  at  rest  in 
both  legs.  When  the  horizontal  part  of  the  short  leg  of  this  instru- 
ment is  connected  with  an  artery,  and  the  stopcock  is  opened,  the  ap- 
paratus being  maintained  in  a  vertical  position,  the  force  of  the  blood- 
current  depresses  the  mercury  in  the  shorter,  and  raises  it  in  the 
longer  leg.  The  difi'erence  between  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
two  legs,  gives  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  supported  by  the 
blood  pressure.  But  the  level  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  longer 
leg  is  very  inconstant ;  for  it  is  raised  at  each  ventricular  systole,  and 
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lowered  at  each  diastole:  the  highest  point  indicates  the  full  power  of 
the  heart,  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  column  of  blood,  and  dis- 
tending the  arterial  walls ;  whilst  the  lowest  point  shows  that  foret 
reacting  through  the  resilience  of  the  arteries  only.  The  mean  heigkt 
between  the  two  levels,  is  usually  recorded  as  the  average  blood  pres- 
sure. Hales  hnd  already  noticed,  in  his  apparatus,  a  descent  of  1  indi 
in  the  blood  column,  between  each  pulsation.  To  determine  the  exiei 
force  in  pounds  weight,  the  difference  between  the  sectional  aret  of 
the  artery  experimented  upon,  and  that  of  the  tube  containing  tbe 
mercury,  must  be  noted,  and  the  weight  of  a  mercurial  column  of  the 
indicated  height,  but  of  the  same  area  us  the  artery,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  calculation.  Should  any  blood  descend  into  the  tube,  its 
weight  must  be  reckoned,  though  it  is  only  -j'^th  the  weight  of  mercorj. 

By  means  of  a  simple  hsemadynamometer,  Poiseuille  found  that  tiic 
blood  pressure  varied  little  in  different  sized  arteries,  and  in  differeat 
sized  animals;  and  he  concluded  that  G.3  inches  of  mercury  was, in 
all  cases,  the  average  equivalent  of  pressure.  This  general  result  cor 
responds  nearly  with  that  calculated  by  Hales  for  Man  ;  thus  mercorj 
being  13.6  times  heavier  than  water,  6.3  inches  of  the  former  would  be 
equal  to  85.68  inches  of  the  latter,  Hales's  estimate  giving  90  iDcbes 
of  blood,  which  are  equal  to  95  of  water.  Again,  6.8  inches  of  m«^ 
cury  on  the  square  inch  would  be  equal  to  3  lb.  2  oz.  pressure,  Hales'i 
estimate  being  equal  to  3  lb.  7  oz. 

The  force  of  the  left  ventricle  itself  can  only  be  estimated  froa 
that  observed  in  the  arteries  nearest  to  the  heart;  taking  the  blood 
pressure  in  tbe  aorta  at  6.3  inches  of  mercury,  then  the  force  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  found  by  multiplying  that  number  by  the  square  inches 
contained  on  the  internal  surface  of  that  cavity. 

The  uniformity  of  pressure  believed  by  Poiseuille  to  exist  in  arteries, 
both  near  to  and  distant  from  the  heart,  which  was  thought  to  equaliie 
the  force  of  the  circulation  in  every  part,  and  so  to  render  congestioa 
or  deficiency  of  blood  ordinarily  impossible,  does  not  appear  to  pre 
vail.  In  a  system  of  rigid  tubes,  the  pressure  would  be  uniform,  unless 
these  were  of  very  great  length,  and  then  only  from  friction.  In 
curved  and  resilient  tubes,  however,  brsinching  into  vessels  of  rather 
larger  area  than  the  trunks,  some  loss  of  force  must  be  sustained. 
Neither  is  it  true,  as  Poiseuille  supposed,  that,  in  a  series  of  animak 
of  different  size,  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries  is  nearly  uniform, 
because,  as  he  alleged,  it  is  regulated  by  a  relation  between  the  force 
of  the  ventricle,  and  the  size  of  the  aortic  orifice. 

An  adaptation  of  the  hiemadynamometer,  named  the  h/mographi<m. 
which  yields  very  accurate  results,  has  enabled  more  recent  experi- 
menters to  correct  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  Poiseuille. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  longer  leg  of  the  ordinarj 
instrument,  there  rests  a  float,  which  is  made  to  carry  a  vertical  rod; 
on  the  upper  end  of  this  is  fixed  a  horizontal  pencil,  having  its  point 
resting  on  a  drum  capable  of  revolving  upon  a  vertical  axis.  When 
the  instrument  is  in  use,  the  drum  is  made  to  turn  at  a  given  rate,  bv 
clockwork,  and  the  pencil,  moved  by  the  mercury,  describes  a  waved 
line  corresponding  with  the  variations  in  the  blood  pressure.     In  this 
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vray,  the  pressure  is  shown  by  Ludwig,  Volkmann,  and  others,  to  vary 
in  animals  of  different  size,  and,  in  the  same  animal,  in  arteries  at 
different  distances  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  according  to  different 
states  of  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  nervous  system.  Thus,  in 
the  horse  the  average  blood  pressure  was  nearly  11  inches ;  in  the  dog, 
nearly  6  inches;  in  the  rabbit,  as  a  mean,  rather  more  than  1  inch; 
and  in  the  frog,  rather  less  than  1  inch.  Again,  in  the  carotid  of  the 
calf,  the  pressure  was  equal  to  4J  inches  of  mercury;  but  in  the 
metatarsal  artery  to  only  3^  inches.  Lastly,  in  medium-sized  animals, 
the  blood  pressure  varies  from  ^th  to  §ths  of  an  inch  in  the  larger 
vessels.  According  to  other  authorities,  it  differs  much  more  than 
this,  even  in  the  same  artery.  Moreover,  there  are  slight  fluctuations, 
due  to  the  state  of  the  respiration,  to  hemorrhage,  starvation,  muscular 
effort,  and  other  causes,  implying  variations  in  the  force  of  the  heart, 
either  increase  or  diminution.  The  pressure  is  weaker  in  younger 
animals.  In  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  pressure  is  only  equal  to 
from  J  to  1  inch  of  mercury ;  but  the  abnormal  disturbing  effects  of 
opening  the  thorax  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  (Ludwig). 

The  force  of  the  blood-current  in  the  arteries,  or  the  blood  pressure, 
not  only  varies  between  each  ventricular  systole,  and  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  heart's  action  in  different  circumstances;  but  it  is 
increased  by  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  blood  already  contained  in 
the  system,  as  when  blood  is  artificially  injected  into  the  veins;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  lessened  by  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body,  as  in  cases  of  hemorrhage. 

The  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  is  very  complex.  Inspiration^  or  breathing  in, 
is  usually  said  to  produce  a  diminution  in  the  arterial  pressure,  and 
expiration,  or  breathing  out,  to  cause  an  increase  in  that  pressure.  In 
explanation  of  this  view,  it  is  stated,  that,  during  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, the  blood  enters  the  thorax  more  readily,  and  thus  relieves  the 
whole  vascular  system  of  tension ;  whilst  during  expiration,  the  diffi- 
culty offered  to  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  chest,  increases  the 
tension  in  the  vessels,  in  the  arteries  as  well  as  in  the  veins.  Accord- 
ing to  Vierordt,  however,  in  inspiration,  the  readier  entrance  of  the 
blood  into  the  thorax,  causes  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  soon, 
also,  the  left  side  of  that  organ,  to  become  more  distended,  and  the 
arterial  pulse,  accordingly,  increases  in  fulness,  owing  to  increased 
arterial  blood  pressure,  during  the  course  of  inspiration ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  expiration,  from  the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  blood 
into  the  chest,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  soon,  also,  the  left  side, 
receive  less  blood,  so  that  the  arterial  pulse,  owing  to  diminished 
arterial  pressure,  becomes,  in  the  further  progress  of  expiration, 
smaller.  With  regard  to  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries,  Vierordt, 
referring  to  the  effects  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  in  filling  the 
heart  with  blood,  states  that,  in  the  former  act,  the  blood  pressure, 
though  at  first  lessened,  afterwards  increases,  reaching  its  maximum 
at  the  beginning  of  expiration,  after  which  it  diminishes.  These  views 
are  further  modified  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  who  states 
that  the  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure  begins  with  the  act  of  inspira- 
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tion,  and  continues  to  increase  during  expiration.  Moreover,  by  tbcse 
researches,  in  which  a  very  large  hsemadynamotneter  and  kymogn- 
phion  were  used,  the  respiratory  act  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  period  of 
action  occupying  two-fifths,  and  of  a  period  of  repose  occupying  th^e^ 
fifths  of  the  entire  act ;  of  the  former  period,  two- thirds  are  taken  up 
by  inspiration,  and  one-third  by  expiration.  The  arterial  pressnie 
begins  to  increase  at  the  commencement  of  inspiration,  and  continuf 
to  rise  during  expiration,  at  the  end  of  which,  and  during  the  pause,  it 
gradually  subsides.  In  violent  expiration,  the  vascular  tension  ii 
increased ;  but  also  in  the  prolonged  inspiratory  efforts  of  dyspnoea. 

The  increased  pressure  from  expiration  is  illustrated  in  the  tension, 
and  occasional  rupture,  of  bloodvessels  in  the  act  of  coughing.  It  hu 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  arterio 
is  slightly  increased  during  expiration,  and  diminished  during  inspire- 
tion,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  regard  to  the  blood  pressure.  In- 
deed all  the  conditions  connected  with  increased  resistance  by  friction, 
which  diminish  the  velocity,  increase  the  blood  pressure  ;  whilst  those 
which  lessen  the  friction  and  resistance,  diminish  the  pressure  and  in- 
crease the  velocity.  All  variations  in  the  arterial  blood  pressure,  are 
less  marked,  when  the  pulse  is  more  frequent,  and  also  as  the  arteries 
become  smaller. 

A  double  haemadynamometer,  or  differe^itial  manometer^  has  been 
devised  by  Bernard,  by  means  of  which  the  different  degrees  of  pres- 
sure in  different  arteries,  or  in  the  same  artery  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  under  different  conditions,  or  the  different  pressure  in  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  can  be  very  conveniently  determined.  It  consists  of  i 
U-shaped  tube,  the  bend  of  which  is  occupied  by  mercury,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  above  it,  in  each  leg :  to  the  two  extremi- 
ties, the  bloodvessels  to  be  experimented  on  are  attached  by  suitable 
pipes  provided  with  stopcocks.  When  these  are  opened,  if  the  pres- 
sure in  the  two  attached  bloodvessels  is  equal,  the  level  of  the  mercnry 
in  each  side  of  the  bend  remains  unaltered ;  and  when  it  is  unequal, 
the  mercury  falls  in  the  leg  connected  with  that  vessel,  which  has  the 
greatest  pressure  on  its  contents.  For  example,  in  the  two  carotids, 
or  two  facial  arteries  of  a  horse,  the  pressure  is  equal ;  but  if  the  in- 
strument be  connected  with  one  artery  near  the  heart,  and  with  another 
more  remote,  it  is  unequal.  Moreover,  when  this  instrument  is  con- 
nected with  the  same  artery  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  division  of 
the  sympathetic  nerves  on  the  one  side,  is  followed  by  an  elevation  of 
the  mercury  on  that  side,  indicating  a  loss  of  tension  in  the  coats  of 
the  corresponding  vessel. 

The  Puhe, 

The  puhe  is  the  well-known  beat  of  an  artery,  sometimes  visible  to 
the  eye,  if  the  artery  be  superficial,  but  more  commonly  felt  by  the 
finger  placed  upon  the  beating  vessel.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  individual  himself,  being  either  felt  as  a  throbbing  sen- 
sation, or  heard  as  a  noise,  when  near  the  ear.  The  remote  cause  of 
the  pulse,  is  the  force  of  the  heart,  for  its  beats  correspond  in  number 
with  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle.     Its  immediate  cause j  how- 
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ever,  is  the  momentary  distension  and  recoil  of  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
propagated  along  the  vessel  from  the  heart  onwards,  after  the  manner 
of  a  wave-motion,  and  produced  by  the  propulsion  of  successive  quan- 
tities of  blood  into  the  arterial  system  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  com- 
mencing at  the  instant  of  closure  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  force  trans- 
ferred to  those  successive  quantities  of  blood,  is  partly  exhausted  in 
urging  on  the  blood  already  in  the  vessels ;  but  the  resistance  thus 
met  with,  as  we  have  seen,  diverts  the  force  partly  on  to  the  elastic 
sides  of  the  arteries,  and  so  distends  them. 

This  distension  of  the  arteries  occurs  first  in  the  aorta,  close  to  the 
heart,  but  rapidly  follows  along  the  entire  arterial  system.  It  con- 
sists, not  only  of  a  lateral  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  but  also  of  an 
elongation.  The  former  change  is  but  slight  in  arteries  which  can  be 
subjected  to  examination,  and  is  too  quick  to  be  followed  readily  by 
the  eye ;  whilst  the  latter  is  much  more  evident,  as  in  the  case  of 
superficial  and  tortuous  arteries,  such  as  the  temporals,  which  may  be 
seen  to  become  more  curved  during  the  passage  of  the  pulse-wave 
along  them. 

The  total  amount  of  dilatation  observed  during  the  passage  of  a 
pulse- wave  along  a  given  length  of  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog,  has 
been  measured,  by  placing  the  artery  in  a  tube  filled  with  water,  and 
having  another  fine  upright  glass  tube  fitted  into  it ;  the  elevation  of 
the  water  in  the  latter,  at  each  pulse,  shows  an  increase  of  ^^jd  of  the 
bulk  of  the  piece  of  artery  so  inclosed.  (Poiseuille.)  According  to 
Vierordt,  the  increase  is  as  much  as  j'^th.  The  mechanical  efiect  of 
this  combined  dilatation  and  elongation,  but  especially  of  the  elonga- 
tion, of  a  living  artery,  and  of  its  subsequent  contraction  and  short- 
ening, and  particularly  of  the  latter,  is  a  movement  of  the  vessel  in  its 
bed,  a  motion  which  is  visible  in  superficial  arteries,  especially  in  thin 
and  aged  persons,  and  which  can  be  rendered  more  perceptible  by  plac- 
ing a  small  bristle  across  it.  It  is  this  change  of  place,  or  locomotion, 
of  the  artery,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  pulse  felt  on  placing  the 
finger  upon  the  vessel.  The  blood  itself  being  practically  incompress- 
ible, the  shock  of  the  heart's  stroke  upon  it  is  communicated,  almost 
instantly,  throughout  the  whole  blood  in  the  arterial  system ;  but  the  ef- 
fect of  the  distension,  or  distension-wave,  which  begins  in  the  aorta,  near 
the  heart,  apparently  takes  a  certain  time  to  be  continued  onwards,  for 
reasons  to  be  presently  explained ;  hence  there  is  a  certain  measurable 
rate  in  the  propagation  of  the  pulse  to  the  distant  arteries.  This  is 
the  theory  of  Marey.  But  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  distending  pulse- 
wave  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  motion  of  the  blood  particles  them- 
selves within  the  vessels,  being  about  30  feet  per  second ;  whilst,  as 
already  stated,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  only  about  lOJ  inches  per 
second  in  the  carotid,  and  about  2^  inches  per  second  in  the  distant 
arteries.  This  comparison  will  serve  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  fact, 
that  the  pulse- wave  is  not  caused  by  the  onward  motion  of  the  blood, 
but  by  a  wave-motion  induced  in  the  entire  column  of  blood,  which 
operates  in  its  passage,  laterally,  as  well  as  longitudinally,  on  the  coats 
of  the  arteries. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  nearly  coincides  with  the  systole  of  the 
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ventricles,  or,  rather,  it  happens  somewhat  later  than  the  commence* 
roent  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  Now,  the  pulse-wave  paaa 
along  the  larger  arteries,  at  the  termination  of  the  ventricular  eon- 
traction,  i,  e.,  after  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  on  the  side  of  tke 
chest;  and  it  takes  ^th  of  a  second  to  reach  the  radial  artery  at  the 
wrist.  Nevertheless,  the  pulse  is  felt  even  in  the  most  distant  puH 
of  the  arterial  system,  before  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  heard, 
whilst  the  cause  of  this  sound  is  the  sudden  closure  of  the  semilanir 
valves  across  the  mouth  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  Thii 
fact,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Colt,  refutes  the  following  theory  of  W6 
ber,  once  so  generally  adopted,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
the  pulse-wave.  That  physiologist  supposed  that  the  aortic  semilnnar 
valves,  being  closed  by  the  backw^ard  movement  of  the  blood  netr 
them,  owing  to  the  recoil  of  the  walls  of  the  aorta  nearest  to  the 
heart,  acted  as  a  fulcrum,  from  which  the  blood  was  propelled  onwards 
by  the  yet  unused  resilient  force  of  the  aorta,  into  more  and  more  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  arterial  system,  so  as  to  produce  the  successin 
wave-like  distension  of  their  coats. 

This  theory  of  Weber  assumes  a  minor  cause,  in  place  of  the  greater 
and  true  one,  viz.,  only  a  residual  portion  of  the  force  originating  in 
a  ventricular  stroke,  instead  of  the  whole  ventricular  impulse.  The 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves  is  not  essential  to  the  phenomenon  of  the 
pulse,  which  occurs  before  the  second  sound,  when  these  valves  an 
open.  But  if  the  pulse-wave  be  essentially  due  to  the  direct  force  of 
the  heart,  communicated  through  the  arterial  blood-column  acting  tt 
the  closure  of  the  mitral  valve^  so  the  closure  of  the  aortic  seinilwMT 
valves  is  not  without  effect  on  that  blood-column,  and  on  the  arteriei 
which  contain  it.  When  the  pulse  is  very  accurately  examined,  asuh- 
sidiary  wave  occurs  after  the  principal  one,  producing  the  phenomena 
named  dichrotism  or  the  dichrotal  pulse,  and  this,  as  will  be  soon  ex- 
plained, has  been  referred  by  some  to  the  effects  of  the  closure  of 
these  valves. 

For  the  investigation  of  this  and  other  phenomena  of  the  pulse, 
instruments  named  sphygmographs  have  been  devised.  The  originil 
apparatus  of  Vierordt  consists  of  a  long,  slender,  well-balanced,  hori- 
zontal lever,  or  measuring  rod,  supported,  near  one  end,  on  a  proper 
fulcrum,  and  having  a  short  vertical  stem  projecting  downwards  from 
near  the  fulcrum,  and  ending  in  a  little  button,  which  rests  upon  the 
artery.  To  some  part  of  the  lever,  near  the  button,  are  attached  ce^ 
tain  contrivances,  to  secure  a  true  vertical  motion ;  and,  at  its  free 
end,  it  carries  a  short  pencil,  the  point  of  which  rests  against  an  up- 
right cylinder  or  drum  covered  with  paper.  To  this  cylinder,  when 
the  instrument  is  in  action,  a  known  rate  of  motion  is  imparted  by 
clockwork  ;  at  each  pulsation  of  the  artery  against  the  button,  the 
lever  rises  and  falls,  and  so  the  pencil  describes  an  up  and  down  line 
on  the  revolving  drum  of  paper.  In  this  way  a  series  of  pulsations 
are  recorded  by  an  up  and  down  waved  line  of  a  peculiar  character. 
In  Marey's  improved  instrument,  and  in  other  still  later  ones,  the 
delicacy  of  record  is  more  perfect,  the  lever  is  longer  and  lighter,  its 
motions  are  steadied  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  spring,  and  the  pencil 
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leaves  its  tracing  upon  a  piece  of  smoked  glass  which  is  moved  for- 
wards by  clockwork,  or  upon  a  coil  of  paper  which  is  constantly  being 
unwound. 

The  waved  lines  traced  by  such  an  instrument  show,  by  the  number 
of  the  undulations  in  a  given  space,  i\\e  frequency  of  the  pulse  ;  by  the 
length  of  the  up  and  down  strokes,  the  amplitude  of  the  pulse  move- 
ment, or  the  force  of  the  pulse ;  and  by  the  greater  or  less  inclina- 
tion of  these  strokes  from  the  perpendicular,  or  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  points  of  commencement  of  the  upward  strokes,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  pulse-waves.  Besides  this,  certain  variations  in  the  lines 
indicate  other  characters,  such  as  firmness,  or  tremulousness,  and  so 
forth.  There  is,  however,  one  character  of  the  pulse  recognizable  by 
the  finger,  concerning  which  the  sphygmograph  gives  information  which 
may  be  delusive,  viz.,  the  volume  of  the  pulse,  which  may  be  full  in  very 
different  conditions  of  the  system.  A  full  pulse  is  usually  slow  and 
strong,  but  it  may  be  quick ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  pulse  is  gen- 
erally quick  and  feeble,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The  pulse  is  wiry, 
thready,  or  small,  in  hemorrhage,  or  on  approaching  death.  In  re- 
cording the  pulse  movements,  this  instrument  also  indirectly  meas- 
ures the  force  and  duration  of  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the 
duration  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

The  sphygmograph  has  been  ingeniously  employed  by  Marey  to 
assist  in  determining  the  cause  of  the  pulse  itself.  An  india-rubber 
cylinder,  provided  with  internal  valves,  is  fitted  at  one  end  to  a  short, 
and  the  other  to  a  long,  elastic  tube.  By  alternately  relaxing  and 
compressing  the  cylinder,  water,  under  the  direction  of  the  valves,  is 
drawn  in  through  the  short  tube,  and  pumped  intermittently  through 
the  longer  one.  This  latter  tube  is  disposed  in  three  loose  horizontal 
coils,  each  of  which  is  brought  in*  contact  with  a  separate  sphygmo- 
graphic  lever,  the  pencils  of  all  of  which  rest  upon  a  paper  previously 
ruled  with  vertical  <|pd  horizontal  lines,  and  which  revolves  upon  one 
drum,  common  to  the  three  pencils.  The  sphygmographic  pencils  being 
placed,  at  starting,  exactly  under  one  another,  and  the  drum  being 
made  to  revolve,  three  horizontal  lines  are  first  simultaneously  traced ; 
but  when  the  india-rubber  cylinder  is  repeatedly  compressed,  so  as  to 
inject  water  by  separate  impulses  into  the  long  tube,  thus  imitating 
the  ventricular  propulsion  of  the  blood  into  the  arteries;  undulations, 
res'^mbling  the  pulse-waves,  travel  along  the  coils  of  the  tube,  and  move 
the  three  sphygmographic  levers,  the  pencils  of  which  record  the  mo- 
rnent  of  commencement,  the  extent,  and  the  duration  of  the  movements 
occurring  at  three  different  points  of  the  tube,  by  up  and  down  lines 
of  corresponding  character  and  form.  In  the  first  place,  the  line  cor- 
responding with  the  point  nearest  to  the  propulsive  cylinder,  shows  a 
greater  amplitude  in  its  undulation,  owing  to  the  greater  force  of  the 
lateral  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  tube  at  that  point ;  whilst,  in  the 
other  two  lines,  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  vertical  depth  of  the 
undulating  lines,  shows  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  pressure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  the  agent  of  propulsion.  But  what  is  of 
more  interest  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  pulse- wave,  is  the  fact, 
that  though  the  commencement  of  the  wave,  at  each  of  the  three  points 
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tested  bj  the  spbygmographa,  is  simaltaneoua,  the  nearer  wave  resci 
its  highest  point,  before  the  others,  which  reach  theirs  at  progreasivi 
Inter  times.  Thia  ia  believed  by  Marey  to  hnppen  in  the  living  ' 
and  to  explain  Che  apparent  reCttrdution  of  the  pulse  movement,  or  <li»H 
tension  effect,  which  is  indicated  by  the  pulse  itself  being  felt  iihofa 
second  later  in  the  wrist  than  close  to  the  heart,  although,  from  th« 
practical  incorapressibility  of  the  blood,  ibe  shock  imparted  to  it  by  the 
left  ventricle  must  be  instantly  propagated  through  the  whole  of  th*t 
fluid,  in  the  arteries,  just  as  ihiit  of  the  india-rubber  cylinder  is  throngh 
the  equally  incompressible  water. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  the  dichrolniit  pulse,  ia  also  detecteil  xi 
studied  by  the  sphygmograph.      Formerly,  it  was  aupposed  to  be 
lutely  the  result  of  disease,  or  of  some  grave  irregularity  ;    but  wil 
more  delicate  instruments,  its   presence   is   often   detected    even 
healthy  conditions.     It  is  represented  by  a  slight  secondary  undula- 
tion in  the  down-stroke  of  the  chief  or  primary  pulse-line.      It  aoine- 
tiraea  occurs,  in  health,  during  walking,  nnd  is  noticeable  alsu  in  the 
healthy  pulse,  whenever,  owing  to  the  diminished  tonicity  of  tbe  ai 
ries,  and  their  defective  distension,  they  are  in  a  condition   to  ol 
slighter  impulses  communicated  to  the  blood.     In  the  opposite  coi 
tions  of  n  highly  tonic  or  distended  state  of  the  arteries,  this  sal 
diary  wave  motion  of  (he  dichrotous  pulse,  ia  not  perceptible, 
abnormal  conditions,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  rela.ted  state  of  the  arterial  si 
tern,  ur  of  a  loss  of  blood.     According  to  Nauniann,  the  cause  of  tl 
dichrutism  is  the  shock  communicated  to  the  blood,  at  the  m»tant 
elotiire  of  the  aortic  ternilunar  valve.i,  which,  like  the  sudden  arrest  of 
a  fluid  by  the  closure  of  a  tap,  produces  a  shock  or  jar,  which  is  tmuft* 
mitted  back  through  the  whole  column,     Tbe  lime  of  occurrence  oftlifl. 
dichrotous  pulse  corresponds  well  with  thia  hypothesis;  for  whilst 
primary  pulse  movement  is  felt  before  the  second  sound  of  the  hei 
the  dichrotous  wave  immediately  follows  it.     It  is^however,  suggcai 
by  Marey,  that  this  dichrotism  may  be  due  to  the  primary  wave  beii 
checked  at  the  lower  entl  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  where  that  n 
divides  into  the  common  iliacs,  owing  to  tlie  fact,  elsewhere  referred 
that  the  two  iliac  arteries  are  amaller  than  tlie  aorta  from  which  till 
proceed,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  area  of  the  brauel 
exceeds  that  of  the  parent  trunk.     At  this  point,  the  primary  puli 
wave  ia  supposed  by  Miirey  to  rebound,  and  to  produce  a  back  wai 
which  causes  the  dichrotous  pulsation.    In  support  of  this  explBDatioa^' 
it  is  alleged,  that  whilst  the  pulse  is  dichrotous  in  all  the  arteries  aris- 
ing from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  it  is  not  so  in  the  femoral  arteries  and 
arteries  of  the  lower  limbs,  along  which  the  primary  pulse-wave  otilji 
travels.    But  Naumann  asserts  that  the  dichrotous  pulse-wave  dimir-' 
ishes  in  force,  as  it  recedes  from  the  heart — a  fact  which  would  si 
port  bia  view,  but  be  opposed  to  Marey's;  for.  in  the  former  case, 
wave  is  supposed  to  travel  outwards  from  the  heart,  but  in  the  latter, 
towards  the  heart,  i,  e.,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  abdominal  Korta. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  vin.,  that  whilst  a  primary  wsva 
occurs  in  the  blood,  a  secondary  wave  follows  it  in  the  coats  of  toe 
mIs;  this  opinion  rests  upon  an  experiment,  in  which  it  WM  ill 
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that  the  simple  injection  of  a  fluid  intermittently  into  an  elastic  tube, 
produces  such  a  double  wave. 

An  ordinary  vigorous  pulse-line,  as  marked  on  the  sphygmographic 
paper,  consists  of  a  series  of  up  and  down  strokes,  which  succeed  each 
other  at  regular  intervals,  without  any  dichrotous  wave-line  in  the 
down-stroke.  But  the  pulse,  as  is  well  known,  presents,  owing  to  va- 
rious causes,  many  modifications  in  character,  each  of  which  is  recorded 
by  the  sphygmograph.  Thus,  by  increased  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action,  the  pulse  is  rendered  more  rapid,  as  in  the  quick  pulse,  and 
then  the  up  and  down  strokes  of  the  sphygmographic  line  become  more 
crowded  in  a  given  horizontal  space.  Again,  the  pulse  may  be  aug- 
mented in  force,  as  in  the  strong  or  hounding  pulse,  caused  by  a  more 
powerful  action  of  the  heart,  as  under  the  effects  of  stimuli  or  mental 
excitement,  and  then  the  length  of  the  up  and  down  strokes  is  in- 
creased. The  pulse  is  sometimes  hardy  as  when  the  tension  of  the  ar- 
terial walls  is  increased,  whether  from  exalted  tonicity,  from  extreme 
fulness  of  the  vascular  system,  or  from  obstruction  in  the  capillaries, 
causing  an  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  the  arterial  blood.  This  may  happen 
either  from  inflammation  of  a  part,  or  from  the  brief  application  of  cold 
to  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  coats  of  the  arteries  being  already 
much  distended,  or  their  tonic  contraction  being  excessive,  the  pulse- 
wave  scarcely  distends  them  further;  hence  the  up-stroke  is  short, 
nearly  vertical,  and  occupies  but  little  space,  whilst  the  line  of  descent 
is  gradual  and  prolonged,  marking  the  slow  and  difficult  recoil  of  the 
vessel.  Lastly,  the  90ft  pulse,  which  is  met  with  in  relaxed  conditions 
of  the  system,  or  may  be  produced  by  hot  air-  or  water-baths,  depends 
on  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  or  on  a  defec- 
tive state  of  the  tonic  contraction.  With  such  a  pulse,  the  up-stroke 
is  long,  owing  to  a  greater  freedom  of  play  of  the  elastic  arterial  walls ; 
the  down  stroke  is  much  prolonged,  and  exhibits  a  small  secondary 
wave,  constituting  the  dichrotal  pulse.  Moreover,  the  horizontal  space 
between  the  commencement  of  each  up-stroke,  is  diminished,  indicating 
a  greater  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats,  whilst,  in  the  hard  pulse,  the 
opposite  is  the  case ;  for,  as  already  mentioned,  a  sympathy  exists 
between  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  state  of  the  circulation ;  the 
number  of  its  beats  being  diminished,  but  their  force  increased,  when 
the  capillary  system  is  obstructed,  whilst  the  two  opposite  states  occur, 
when  that  system  permits  the  easy  transmission  of  the  blood.  When 
a  hard  pulse  depends  upon  a  local  cause,  such  as  inflammation,  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  beats ;  but  when  upon 
a  general  cause,  such  as  the  application  of  cold  to  the  whole  body,  by 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  pulsations. 

The  absolute  duration  of  each  pulse,  as  measured  in  time  by  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  minute,  is  indicated  on  the  sphygmographic  paper, 
by  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  commencement  of  two  adjoin- 
ing upstrokes.  This  duration  may  vary  as  much  as  37  per  cent,  in  a 
series  of  beats.  It  varies  most  in  the  slow  pulse ;  for  the  more  fre- 
quent the  pulse,  the  more  equal  are  its  beats  in  duration.  It  was  very 
remarkable  in  the  slow  pulse  produced  by  poisoning  with  digitalis. 
On  comparing  the  up  with  the  down  stroke  of  each  pulse-line,  it  is  seen 
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that,  usually,  the  former  has  a  less  horizontal  pron*e88ioii  than  tk 
latter,  indicating  that  the  distension  or  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  whidi 
is  related  to  the  ventricular  systole,  takes  place  in  a  shorter  time  tini 
the  recoil  or  contraction  of  the  vessel,  i^hich  is  related  to  the  disstok. 
It  was  formerly  said  that  the  ratio  between  them  was  as  1  to  2 ;  but, 
in  health,  the  proportion  seems  to  be,  in  an  average  pulse,  only  as  100 
to  10(> ;  in  a  quick  pulse,  the  ratio  is  as  100  to  136  ;  in  the  slow  pake, 
as  100  to  80  (Vierordt).  The  period  of  dilatation  varies  more  thai 
that  of  contraction. 

The  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  pulse,  so  far  is 
its  force  is  concerned,  has  already  been  indicated,  in   describing  the 
arterial  blood  pressure  (p.  665).     The  volume  of  the   pulse  during  ia- 
spiratirin,  as  compared  with  its  volume  during  expiration,  is  said  by 
Vierordt  to  be  as  218  to  191.     It  is  now  established  by  the  aid  of  the 
sphygmograph,  that  the  force  of  the  pulse  is  gradually  increased  daring 
inspiration,  and  reaches  its  maximum  during  expiration,  this  fact  being 
indicated  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  line  of  mean  pressure^  dran 
through  the  middle  of  a  scries  of  up  and  down  strokes.      The  teoflioa 
of  the  artery,  on  which  the  fulness  of  the  pulse  inversely  depends,  ii 
increased  during  inspiration  and  up  to  the  end  of  expiration,  the  pobe 
becoming  harder  and  firmer,  and  the  length  of  the  up  and  down  strokei 
shortened;  whilst,  after  expiration,  in  the  pause,  the    tension  of  the 
vessels  is  lessened,  the  pulse  becomes  softer  and  fuller,  and  the  up  and 
down  strokes  of  the  curves  are  longer.     Lastly,  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  modified  during  inspiration,  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  then 
becoming  slower,  but,  as  is  shown  by  Vierordt,  increasing  in  frequencj, 
owing  to  the  more  easy  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart;  this  view  is  con- 
firmed by  Sanderson,  who,  moreover,  points  out  that  this  increase  of 
frequency  continues  up  to  the  end  of  expiration,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
greater  closeness  of  the  up  and  down  strokes  in  the  horizontal  space 
representing  the  period  of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  acts,  as  com- 
pared with  those  registered  in  the  space  representing  the  pause  at  the 
end  of  the  latter.     The  duration  of  each  pulse  is  longer  in  inspiration 
than  in  expiration. 

The  pulse  being  ultimately  dependent  on  the  heart's  action,  is  neces- 
sarily modified  \\\  frequency^  strength^  and  rhythm^  by  all  those  condi- 
tions which  influence  the  number,  strength  and  rhythm  of  the  heart's 
beats,  such  as  age,  sex,  stature,  position  of  the  body,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, state  of  nutrition,  stimulation,  and  excitement,  as  already  detailed 
(p.  653).  When  the  heart's  action  is  very  feeble,  the  pulse  is  said  to 
become  more  evident  in  the  smallest  arteries,  being  propagated  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  heart,  even  to  the  capillary  vessels.  This 
apparently  anomalous  result  is  explained  by  the  heart's  action  being 
then  too  weak  to  distend  the  larger  vessels  to  such  a  degree  as,  by  their 
subsequent  recoil,  to  convert  the  intermittent  flow  of  the  blood  into  a 
uniform  and  equable  motion.  Want  of  rhythm  in  the  heart  causes  tr- 
regularity  of  the  pulse.  The  so-called  intermittent  pulse  indicates  an 
ineffective  ventricular  systole,  which  is  too  weak  to  act  on  the  arterial 
blood  column.  It  may  depend  on  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  on  debility  of  that  organ.     It  ocean 
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after  long  fasting,  and  is  also  common  at  puberty,  in  old  age,  and  in 
various  diseases.  In  healthy  persons,  its  duration  is  somewhat  longer 
than  that  of  a  single  beat  of  the  heart. 

Motion  of  the  Blood  through  the  Capillaries. 

The  tissues  in  which  capillary  bloodvessels  are  found,  and  those  in 
which  they  are  absent,  their  number  and  size  in  the  various  tissues 
and  organs,  the  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  capillary  network, 
and  the  structure  of  their  delicate  walls,  are  elsewhere  detailed  (p.  56). 
The  form  of  the  capillary  network  in  different  parts,  bas  no  relation  to 
the  functions  of  those  parts,  otherwise  than  so  far  as  these  depend  on 
the  forms  and  disposition  of  the  structural  elements,  between — not  into 
— which  the  vessels  penetrate.  But  the  closeness  of  the  network,  and 
the  consequent  number  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  a  given  space,  are 
proportional  to  the  activity  and  importance  of  those  functions. 

The  capillaries  form  the  intermediate  blood  channels  between  the 
finest  arteries  and  veins.  When  examined  in  the  transparent  part  of 
a  living  animal,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  different  sizes,  some  conveying 
two  or  more  rows,  and  others  only  a  single  row  of  blood  corpuscles. 
Moreover,  when  watched  sufficiently  long,  they  are  observed  to  undergo 
slow^  changes  in  diameter,  so  that  vessels,  at  one  time  capable  of  con- 
veying several  rows  of  blood  corpuscles,  shrink,  and  no  longer  convey 
more  than  a  single  row,  or  even  become  temporarily  incapable  of  aa- 
mitting  any  corpuscles,  so  that  they  merely  convey  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  vessels,  named  vasa  serosa  or  serous 
vessels^  constantly  so  small  as  only  to  admit  the  fluid  portion  of  the 
blood,  existed  in  all  or  many  parts  of  the  body ;  but  their  presence 
generally,  which  was  purely  conjectural,  has  not  been  confirmed.  By 
some  authorities,  however,  it  is  at  least  suggested  that,  in  the  cornea, 
capillaries  may  exist,  which  habitually  convey  only  the  liquor  sanguinis 
(Kolliker,  Hyrtl). 

In  watching  the  capillary  circulation,  it  is  seen  that  such  vessels  as 
have  ceased  for  a  time  to  convey  blood  particles,  again  dilate  and  admit 
them,  and,  from  this  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation,  a  vital  con- 
tractility has  been  attributed  to  the  coats  of  these  vessels.  The  struc- 
ture of  their  delicate  walls,  however,  which  are  composed  of  homoge- 
neous membrane  containing  nuclei  but  destitute  of  muscular  fibre-cells, 
negatives  the  idea  of  their  possessing  vital  contractility ;  and,  more- 
over, it  has  been  found  that  no  contraction,  or  other  change  of  these 
walls  occurs,  on  the  direct  application  of  the  electric  stimulus  to  them. 
Their  walls  are^  however,  elastic,  and  the  changes  in  diameter  of  the 
vessels  are  probably  due,  either  to  disturbed  conditions  in  the  neigh- 
boring small  arteries,  owing  to  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  their 
muscular  coat,  or  to  movements  in  the  tissues  in  which  the  capillaries 
are  distributed,  and  in  which  organic  muscular  fibres,  fibre-cells,  or 
other  contractile  elements,  such  as  pigment-cells,  are  frequently  pres- 
ent. The  capillaries  do  not,  therefore,  seem  to  exercise  any  mechani- 
cal influence  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them,  by  virtue  of 
an  active  contractile  force,  resident  in  their  walls ;-  but  they  may  adapt 
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-ti."5"       -?,     V    nr-r    •.:i*--..::t,  "o  -fae  varyinir  '{uantities  of  bloods 

':■     -    ;      '    Liiv    ^:ii-:.':;;ir     ;ir:.     ^ucii    ^ondiciona    must  occur  in  tie 

p-    •  '     >'i:  -    r       >■:  T^  tui  i.ii;..r   n*  rhe  skin;    in  the  conditions^ 

-■■I.     --     •    rii"-:'v.>«    :-■.'?    ;!r.:'.l:ir:e:?   -r'  i  ^l:ind  *>r  membrane,  aecori- 

:\^  ■."   -    *  -•j!--:-.^    I-   :  ■::   Liid   a  -iit*  oon-lition  of  health  and  iaflia- 

ua-  .::-   -i.-;:.  u*     :ir'.  -iicli   la  'iu- '"jnjanctivji  of  the  eveball. 

';■...  .   ^_     ■.•'■r':ii-i--  -'wx*.    .[■  "iie   norion  oi"  the  blood  in  the  capilj- 

•!i'-.   -    :  o  -:iin'-  i?    :  .i:  ■:'   n^  ti-rer::u  -MT'iliirion,  viz.,  the  ventrieaiar 

-v-r      .    V.  «iir.<."i.     :.    :?     itev:*,    »v-  Ti..*   .•«>r?iiience   of  the  elastic  ^il; 

•r"    .        :'L'"o-i    ::-.'n-H;v.-.4.      ^::.in-t"i.    ii   i  'ivinir  aniuia],  if  the  forct if 

'h'-     ::      !-.:vv.*it.    ■. -i::!]  .:■  ::v.v*i     ■  ".ir  'nmui  in  :he  arteries,  bearresied 

M-    ,-..^::;-,.    .n.     :•     -•!::::•'.•    -r".  -ri.rie   '•'--.-eid,  the   stream  of  bloo<l  ift 

•lh-   ■;»!     ■  ir\-:i  -..■■■!:   ;  :l:'.-'    -M::r'»iy  «Las:ri:iros  and   the  venoos  carretil 

■f'v.  :.  I     :  .'"'.i    Ti   ""■■rnr-i.   v.i^r  "ne  "i-n^inn  or  blood   pressure  in  ti:e 

n-'i    ■  -  ..-"   -'It--,      'l   I'-v.i-,    II  'iie  n?ii.  ;ia  we  shall  hereafter fin^i, 

'ii«'    •  *■  ■'    ■:  "iu'  -:';^'r'    .■'rr!t.ve   •[' -iif  'lf:l^^  is  sufiBoient  to  propel  ciie 

■»i.--i    i'-<r  'iipMii^'i    -...■  ^•!!^,  iii-i  ::ie!i  'iiptiii^h  the  arteries  of  the bodr. 

I-    :.;>«     .-••i   -iJiiM^'^-^'i     :  ii".    "-^rrain    iiuruai  .itr pactions   and  repuIsioBl 

w^r-A- r:  \'.t'    i^-^i  iii-i.    :•.-.    i-sJit-^   "'-ix  '"it?  >de  the  systemic  capillaries. 

ir  ■  .'^  A   '  M    ii,'  K.^.-.i  in  i    :>•  ii:*   !i  ':>-  !iing^.  may  influence  the  moT^ 

Tiuvi:   'r'    .-.I'    i.^.^.i    i'.r-'ii^".    ::«.'  .':iui!l:ir'fs  :m«i  even  constitute  a  moTiD| 

i)i«^^.  :•    1  -;!i'  'ripii'.i: r"i;:u:ou.      3-ir  'in-?  implies  an  attractive foat 

■,n   -'ji:  i  :»   -;u'    m.».^1   .ii  .;ii»    irror-.-it  iialf  of  the  capillarv  network, 
:in«i   I  •'■iiii>!\.'  •'■»■■!'   II  -'i::!:- i  :••  Me   li'^^ni  in  :he  venous  half  of  that 
novA    »\.    i:i  'iv'^o("u'-.!>   -"iii'ifX.   i:i'i  "'C   iiiDroved. 

T';-'  -ii:u^i^<!::«Mi     r"  :"k'   '\^'.ru\'   t"  i  "i-imI  attractive  and  propulsite 
r',^r.....    .\  I  ^^.i   ^n  -'w        t^'i   -mssi-i^  -::■  'n^li  :he  capillaries,  is  heldw 

ho  i:\:-ii  f,..i  ■>',-  ^l,'  r-M'i'WTi^  •'ai-r^':  L'V  ^-idual  emptying  of  their- 
Ti^rit  -  i!**i'r  .i!»:i:;i:  •;'.«'  •iia.:i".'ri:i:iiv»  -r  ::i*i  circulation  in  the  porul 
-«y-:.  v..  '\w  *.rrT«i\'  i:i«i  -'v'ai  .via:i^">  ?i  ::ie  circulation  during  secr^ 
Xi''\..  :■•.'  :■'.  ■'';•..>:•  ci^Tvi  'n'f'.^.  s;u''i  ij  :'i::i-'i^  :ind  fright,  or  in  diseases 
j'i.  i  .:-  .^l.:■s::■I:  a",  i  ■•■.!  i::tm":  f'. :  !i«'  instructive  changes  which 
'ii:i'u:  '.■■.  '':\t-  pii.Ti';-  r.iry  c-.-="i.a::'n  .[  r;'-i^  i^phyxia:  the  great  activitv 
of  ri.:-  'Mi'-'u'.ari'  !i.  \v\\>w  ''.w  rosr-rir-'-y  ..•: '.arises  are  rapid;  and  lastly, 
rli.^  fii?"  •  f  :i  oin-uiari^i:  ot  hl^»'*\  "i-.'-i-.-uj:  in  the  embryo  of  animals 
h»-rMV^-  rlif  .li^vrl'^pmr^nr  .-t*  ri.o  iiear:  L»r:iper!.  It  has  been  further 
poiii'-'i  Mit.  rliar  •>f  rw..  d-.;:-l-  0':::a:rie'i  "ii  a  LMpilliiry  tube,  that  which 
Iia<  r!l^!  ^ivjir^^st  .-iffiiiiry  :'.-r  riio  ^i'i'-':?  ■:'  :he  tube,  will  flow  along  it 
•jrii«'-k'T  rhan  the  otIiiT.  ii-.vinj  r..«  uio:*e  ['i^.y<-A-al  action. 

Oh  rill?  oth^T  hariil  ir  i-  nUrjitnl  tlia:  airl-.^u^rh  a  healthy  condition  of 
ihf  uall-i  of  the  f:ariillarif>  ari'l  uf  tlu>  tis-^^ius  bevond  them,  and  a  heahhT 
pfrfort'iaT.co  of  thfir  fnMcrion-"*.  are  nt»^e->ary  to  an  unimpeded  flow  of 
rJi*-  lilooil  through  \hf<o.  vf.-i!«»>lj».  an  1  alrh-nigli  a  :itaitis  or  stagnation  of 
thr  l»loo<I,  and  a  dilafation  of  the  c.qjiliarie?,  accompany  a  state  of  in- 
fhim!ri}ifion,  impfrff-rtt.  -fcretion,  or  dt^frctivf  respiration;  yet  such  facts 
do  not  prov*'  th*-  *'xisfeiir*r  of  a  special  propulsive  force,  resident  in  the 
walls  of  tlic  healthy  capiJIarifH,  or  drpcmlont  upon  the  healthy  nutri- 
tive, Kcrwrnrnt,  or  rfsjiiratf^ry  function ;  they  may  merely  show  that 
tho  cMpillary  rircuhition,  though  dependtiit  upon  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  artiTJeH,  may  l)e  retarded  or  arrested  by  abnormal  relations  be* 
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tween  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  or  air,  outside  the  capillary  walls.  The 
enlargement  of  the  capillaries  which  accompanies  such  stagnation  of 
the  blood  in  them,  and  also  the  shrinking  of  these  vessels,  as  the  part 
recovers,  imply  an  exercise  of  elasticity  by  their  walls;  but  this  can- 
not be,  under  any  circustances,  a  moving  force  in  the  circulation,  but 
rather  a  means  of  adapting  the  size  of  the  capillaries,  to  variations  in 
their  contents. 

The  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  when  observed  under  the 
microscope,  in  animals  not  too  much  disturbed  in  the  experiment,  is 
constant,  equable,  and  regular ;  but  the  character  of  the  movement 
may  be  modified  by  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  neighboring 
small  arteries  under  the  action  of  cold  or  other  stimuli,  by  obstruc- 
tions in  the  veins,  and  by  the  condition  of  the  heart  itself.  When,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  heart's  systole  is  weak,  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  may,  from  the  non-development  of  a  perfect  recoil 
in  the  arteries,  become  pulsatory ;  and  when  the  heart  is  still  more 
enfeebled,  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  may  merely  oscillate,  or  be  com- 
pletely arrested,  or  a  backward  current  may  even  take  place  in  it. 
These  and  many  similar  disturbances,  even  under  the  microscope,  have 
been  often  erroneously  referred  to  active  influences  in  the  coats  of  the 
capillaries,  or  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  more  rapid  in  the  centre 
of  each  little  stream,  and  slower  at  its  surface,  near  the  walls  of  the 
vessel.  The  existence  of  corpuscles  in  the  living  blood,  affords  the 
means  of  determining  this  fact ;  for  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  seen 
to  move,  comparatively  swiftly,  along  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  whilst 
the  white  corpuscles  travel  much  more  leisurely  along  the  aides,  the 
ratio  of  their  respective  movements  being  as  9,  or  even  17,  to  1  (We- 
ber). The  outer  thin,  more  slowly  moving  film,  in  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capillaries,  measures,  under  different  circum- 
stances, from  Jth  to  only  Jth  of  the  diameter  of  the  vessel.  It  forms 
the  still  layer  or  apace  of  Poiseuille^  in  which  the  white  corpuscles 
move  slowly  along,  as  if  some  special  attraction  retained  them  against 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  red  corpuscles  are  hurried  along  the 
centre.  This  striking  phenomenon  may  have,  in  part,  a  physical  ex-» 
planation ;  for  a  retardation  always  occurs  in  the  movement  of  that 
portion  of  a  fluid  which  is  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  a  tube,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  of  motion  along  its  axis,  this  effect  being  due  to 
friction  in  large  tubes,  and  also  to  capillary  attraction  in  small  tubes. 
In  the  living  animal  economy,  the  retardation  of  the  circumferential 
layer  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  must  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  nutritive,  secretive,  and  respiratory  processes,  all  of  which  are  ac- 
complished within  a  certain  range  of  the  capillary  circulation;  it  may 
merely  facilitate  the  withdrawal  from  the  blood,  and  the  escape  through 
the  capillary  walls,  of  certain  necessary  materials ;  or  it  may  be  itself 
an  indication  of  nutritive,  or  other  attractions  from  without,  operating 
on  the  stratum  of  fluid  lying  next  to  the  thin  capillary  walls.  Some 
such  attraction  may  prevail  between  the  pale  corpuscles  and  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  themselves,  but  the  existence  of  this  has  not  been  estab- 
lished.    These  corpuscles,  however,  appear  to  be  naturally  much  more 
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adhesive  than  the  red  corpuscles,  as  is  shown  by  their  clinging  tot 
glass  slide  or  cover,  as  seen  when  a  minute  drop  of  blood  is  spread  oat 
and  examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  actual  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  as  watcM 
and  measured  by  aid  of  the  micrometer  in  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
in  the  case  of  individual  blood  particles,  has  been  found  by  varios 
observers  to  be,  in  the  frog's  web,  rather  more  than  1  inch  per  minott, 
in  other  words,  about  g'^th  of  an  inch  per  second  (Hales,  Valentii, 
Weber).  As  to  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  rate  of  motion  is  highcTi 
being,  according  to  Volkmann,  1.8  inches  per  minute  in  the  dog: 
whilst  the  observations  of  Ludwig  and  Vierordt  on  the  entoptid 
retinal  image,  or  image  of  Purkinje,  give  a  velocity  in  the  retinil 
capillaries  of  their  own  eyes,  of  from  about  IJth  inch  to  rather  more 
than  If  inch  per  minute.  The  average  velocity  in  Man  might  the^^ 
fore  fairly  be  estimated  at  about  2  inches  per  minute,  or  ^'^th  of  ib 
inch  per  second,  i,  ^.,  twice  .the  velocity  in  the  frog.  The  apparent 
rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  either  a  warm  or  cold- 
blooded animal,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  is  so  high  that  the  ob- 
server is  apt  to  be  misled  with  regard  to  its  actual  velocity;  and, 
deceived  by  the  apparent  motion,  to  doubt  that  the  real  velocitjii 
only  1  inch  per  minute  in  the  cold-blooded  animal,  and  2  inches  per 
minute  in  the  warm-blooded  animal.  But  the  area  of  observatioa 
being  enormously  magnified,  the  apparent  or  angular  motion  of  the 
blood  before  the  eye  of  the  observer,  is  increased  in  the  same  propor 
tion ;  so  that  in  the  field  of  a  microscope  magnifying  180  diametert, 
the  rate  of  motion  of  the  capillary  blood  appears  to  be,  in  the  frog. 
180  inches  per  minute,  or  3  inches  per  second,  and  in  the  warm-blooded 
animal,  to  equal  twice  that  velocity.  The  actual  slow  rate  of  motioi 
of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  is  remarkable  and  important  ii 
connection  with  the  nutritive,  secernent,  and  respiratory  functions, 
giving  ample  time,  as  it  were,  for  the  important  interchanges  betveen 
the  blood  and  the  tissues,  or  the  air,  which  take  place  in  them,  esp^ 
cially  for  those  of  deoxygenation  and  oxygenation,  which  occur,  the 
former  in  the  systemic,  the  latter  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 

The  slow  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  is  even  more 
striking,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  rate  of  motion  in  the  arteries, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  estimated  at  about  10  inches  per  second, 
or  600  inches  per  minute,  in  the  human  carotid,  so  that  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  systemic  arteries,  is  300  times  greater  than  that  in 
the  systemic  capillaries.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  is  five  times  greater  than 
the  average  rate  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  i,  c,  10  inches  per  minate, 
or  the  Jth  of  an  inch  per  second. 

This  remarkable  retardation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels,  as 
compared  with  its  velocity  in  the  arteries,  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to 
increased  friction,  dependent  on  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
channels  through  which  the  blood  now  has  to  pass ;  but  its  chief  cause 
is  the  very  great  increase  in  the  cajyaciffj  of  the  capillary,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  arterial  system.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
combined  sectional  areas  of  the  first  and  second  degrees  of  arterial 
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branches,  as  a  rule,  slightly  exceed  the  sectional  area  of  their  common 
trunk.  In  the  smallest  arteries  this  is  doubtless  much  more  marked ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  capillaries,  the  increase  in  the  total  sectional 
area  of  the  bloodvessels,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  the  capacity 
of  the  capillary  system,  is  sudden  and  immense.  A  fluid  moving  from 
a  small  into  a  wider  tube  or  channel,  has  its  motion  retarded  accord- 
ingly ;  and  the  change  of  capacity,  in  passing  from  the  arterial  to  the 
capillary  system,  has  been  compared  to  that  which  would  take  place 
in  a  very  short  cone.  The  relative  areas  of  the  two  systems  of  vessels, 
are  usually,  indeed,  estimated,  as  bearing  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  meas- 
ured velocity  of  the  blood  in  them.  Hence,  according  to  the  preceding 
data,  the  sectional  area  of  all  the  capillaries  in  the  human  body,  would 
be  at  least  300  times  greater  than  that  of  the  chief  arterial  trunks. 
It  has  also  been  calculated  to  be  about  400  (Volkmann),  600  (Donders), 
and  even  more  than  800  times  (Yierordt),  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
aorta. 

Motion  of  the  Blood  through  the  Veins. 

The  position  and  structure  of  the  veins,  and  of  their  valves,  have 
been  described  in  pp.  25  and  54.  Their  walls,  though  thinner,  and 
more  easily  compressible,  than  those  of  the  arteries,  and  less  elastic 
and  contractile,  are  very  strong,  the  vena  cava  having  been  found  to 
require  a  greater  force  to  burst  it  than  the  aorta.  Collecting  the  blood 
from  the  capillaries  by  minute  venous  radicles,  the  systemic  veins  con- 
vey the  dark  blood,  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  back  to  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  In  the  limbs,  the  superficial  veins  lying  beneath  the 
skin  are  not  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  muscles ;  whereas  the  muscles 
must  press  upon  the  sides  of  the  deep  veins.  The  pulmonary  veins, 
which  convey  bright  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle,  are  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced,  being,  like  the  pulmonary  arteries,  situated  en- 
tirely within  the  chest. 

The  blood  in  the  veins,  as  indicated  by  opening  a  vein  in  the  living 
body,  moves  by  an  even  flow,  destitute  of  any  pulsatory  or  jerking 
movement;  for  the  rhythmic  character  of  the  heart's  action  is  already 
lost  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  equable  flow  of  blood  in  them,  necessi- 
tates a  corresponding  equability  in  the  motion  of  the  venous  blood. 
But  the  primary  force  which  urges  on  the  blood  in  the  veins,  is  still 
the  heart's  action,  modified  by  the  resilience  of  the  arteries,  which, 
after  having  nearly  exhausted  itself,  in  propelling  the  blood  through 
the  capillaries,  is  still  adequate  to  move  on  the  blood  in  the  veins. 

The  chief  resistance  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  takes  place  in 
the  capillaries,  where,  doubtless,  it  is  very  great ;  indeed,  the  force  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins,  as  measured  by  hsemadynamometers  fitted  into 
those  vessels,  varies  from  ^'^th  to  ^^^th  of  that  of  the  blood  in  the  cor- 
responding arteries.  (Poiseuille.)  In  the  dog,  the  blood  pressure  in  the 
jugular  vein,  is  from  j'^ th  to  y'^th  of  that  in  the  carotid  artery  (Valen- 
tin); but  the  blood  pressure  diminishes,  in  proceeding  from  the  branches 
to  the  larger  veins,  and  in  the  great  veins  close  to  the  heart,  the  pres- 
sure is  scarcely  appreciable.     But  certain  facts  seem,  nevertheless,  to 
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show  that  this  force  is  really  the  residue  of  that  of  the  left  ventride, 
which  is  therefore  an  adequate  cause,  and  probably  the  truecaiueof 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  towards  the  right  auricle.  Fint, 
pressure  upon  all  the  arteries  of  a  given  part,  arrests  the  flow  of  blool 
from  a  wounded  vein  belonging  to  the  same  part.  Secondly,  if  tk 
venous  circulation  from  a  given  part,  be  entirely  arrested,  by  presnne 
on,  or  ligature  of,  the  veinn,  the  blood  pressure  in  them  is  said  to  riie, 
so  as  even  to  be  equal  to  that  in  the.  corresponding  arteries  (Magendiel 
Thirdly,  as  already  stated,  when  the  heart's  action  is  weakened,  iti 
rhythmic  force  is  propagated  into  the  capillaries,  givinc:  a  pulsatoiy 
movement  to  the  blood  contained  in  them,  and  so  establishing  the  fiet 
that  the  heart's  action  extends  to  that  part  of  the  circulation;  bot, 
besides  this,  under  certain  conditions,  oscillations  occur  in  the  blood 
pressure  in  the  veins,  as  indicated  by  the  hsemadynamometer.  FourthiT, 
water  injected  into  the  arteries,  with  a  force  less  than  that  of  the  heirt, 
returns  through  the  veins.  Lastly,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Sharpej, 
that  defibrinated  ox's  blood  injected  into  the  thoracic  aorta  of  i  dog, 
passes  freely  back  by  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs ;  also,  that  if  the 
aorta  be  tied  in  the  abdomen,  below  the  origin  of  the  arteries  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  the  blood  still  returns  along  the  inferior  veni 
cava.  In  the  former  case,  the  blood  passes  through  a  single  capillary 
system,  namely,  that  of  the  lower  limbs,  whilst,  in  the  latter,  it  is  pro- 
pelled through  two  sets  of  capillary  vessels,  viz.,  through  those  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  into  the  portal  venous  system,  onwards  through  the 
capillary  plexuses  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  and  then  through  the  hepatic 
veins  into  the  vena  cava  inferior.  The  pressure  employed  in  these  ex- 
periments, as  measured  by  the  haemadynamometer,  was  maintained  it 
about  6  inches  of  mercury,  which  is  known  to  agree  with  the  force  of 
the  left  ventricle  in  the  living  dog.  To  propel  the  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  a  less  force  was  snfficieDt. 
From  the  preceding  considerations  and  experiments,  the  adequacy  of 
the  heart's  force,  to  complete  the  circulation  of  the  blood  back  to  itaelli 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  established.  The  position  of  this  organ 
in  the  centre  of  the  circulatory  system,  its  large  muscular  mass,  and 
the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  to  the  work 
which  each  has  to  perform,  likewise  favor  the  conclusion  that  the  heart, 
when  present,  is  the  real  agent  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  A 
circulation  also  takes  place,  however,  in  so-called  acardiac  embryos,  in 
which  the  heart  is  absent,  though  in  some  of  these,  the  movement  of 
the  blood  may  depend  on  the  action  of  the  heart  of  a  conjoined  embryo. 
Again,  in  the  early  embryo  of  the  chick,  a  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  so-called  vascular  area,  is  noticeable  before  the  heart  begins  to  pul- 
sate ;  but  this  movement  is  irregular,  and  takes  place  from  the  vascular 
area  towards  the  embryo.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  true 
circulation  takes  place,  in  contractile  vessels,  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals,  which  are  destitute  of  a  heart.  Lastly,  in  plants,  examples 
are  met  with  of  a  circulation  independent  even  of  contractile  vessels 
or  cells.  The  advocates  of  the  existence  of  a  force,  originating  in  the 
cipillaries  or  their  neighborhood,  relying  on  these  and   other  facts 
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already  mentioned,  of  course  suppose  it  to  be  superjidded  to  that  of  the 
heart  in  the  venous  circulation. 

The  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  its  consequent  return, 
through  them,  to  the  heart,  are  aidedy  in  Man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals, by  certain  secondary  or  so-called  adjuvant  causes,  such  as  the 
pressure  of  the  muscles,  and  the  thoracic  respiratory  movements. 

In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  veins  themselves  possess  a  power  of  rhythmic 
contraction  ;  the  veins  in  the  delicate  ears  of  the  rabbit  have  been  seen  to  pul- 
sate ;  in  the  bat's  wings,  the  veins  contract  from  8  to  10  times  in  a  minute 
(Wharton  Jones).  The  caudal  vein  of  the  eel,  the  portal  veins  of  the  myxine, 
and  some  of  the  abdominal  veins  of  the  amphioxus,  are  also  pulsatile  at  cer- 
tain points. 

The  effects  of  muscular  pressure,  considered  as  an  aid  to  the  circu- 
lation, are  entirely  due  to  the  presence  and  direction  of  the  valves  in 
the  interior  of  the  veins.  These  are  found  chiefly  in  the  veins  of  the 
limbs,  especially  in  the  superficial  veins,  and  also  in  the  large  veins  at 
the  root  of  the  neck.  Furthermore  the  free  edges  of  the  valve-seg- 
ments being  turned  towards  the  heart,  in  the  direction  of  the  venous 
blood-current,  the  valves  allow  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart,  but 
are  speedily  closed,  when  any  obstacle  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood 
occurs,  as  when  a  vein  is  compressed  between  a  valve  and  the  heart. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  reflux  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  from 
its  trunk  to  its  branches,  is  checked,  and  on  any  additional  pressure, 
the  blood  contained  in  the  veins,  is  urged  on  toward  the  heart.  More- 
over, owing  to  the  frequent  anastomoses  between  neighboring  veins, 
some  of  the  blood  may  also  be  pressed  into  collateral  channels,  which 
are  not  subjected  to  pressure,  and  so  be  aided  in  its  progress  to  the 
heart.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  forced 
into  the  superficial  veins  of  the  limbs,  during  muscular  efforts  which 
compress  the  deep-seated  veins.  In  the  actions  of  different  muscles  in 
the  various  movements  of  the  body,  sometimes  one  set  of  veins,  some- 
times another,  must  be  compressed ;  and  the  varying  degrees  of  com- 
pression to  which  the  deep-seated  veins  especially  are  subjected,  must 
assist  or  hasten  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart.  But  this  is  not  an 
essential  cause  of  the  venous  circulation,  for  that  is  perfectly  per- 
formed during  the  most  complete  rest  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  as 
in  the  state  of  repose,  sleep,  and  paralysis ;  moreover  the  circulation 
through  the  brain  is  performed  altogether  independently  of  muscular 
pressure,  and  of  the  presence  of  valves  in  its  veins.  When,  owing  to 
muscular  exertion,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart  in 
a  given  time,  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats  is  always  increased,  a 
mutual  adaptation  being  thus  evidenced,  between  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart,  and  that  with  which  the  heart 
endeavors  to  transmit  it  onwards. 

The  respiratory  movements  have  been  long  believed  to  aid  in  the 
systemic  circulation  of  the  blood.  Unlike  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
the  systemic  circulation  is  partly  performed  within,  but  partly,  and 
chiefly,  without,  the  thorax ;  hence,  different  portions  of  it  are  un- 
equally affected  or  disturbed  by  the  thoracic  movements.     It  has  al- 
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ready  been  stated  that  during,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  expiratm, 
the  blood  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries  is  increased  ;  the  effect!  of 
this  increased  pressure  have  even  been  recognized  bejond  the  ctpO- 
laries,  in  the  veins;  for  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  divided  vein  becona 
stronger  at  each  expiration.  But  expiration,  though  it  aids  the  arte- 
rial current,  must,  when  the  continuity  of  the  veins  is  perfect,  retard 
the  venous  current;  for  the  chest-walls  must  then  compress  the  coa- 
tents  of  that  cavity,  including  the  right  auricle  and  great  venoas 
trunks,  and  so  hinder  or  check  the  flow  of  blood  into  them.  Thisi? 
shown  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  those  veins,  by  the  congeatioa 
of  the  face,  and  by  the  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  fore- 
head, during  expiratory  efforts,  such  as  coughing  or  sneezing,  and 
holding  the  breath,  with  or  without  some  other  accompanying  effort 
The  expiratory  thoracic  movements  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
contributing  to  the  venous  circulation,  the  efiect  on  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  being  more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  that  on  the  blood  in 
the  veins.  The  ingpiratory  movements  increase  the  arterial  blood 
pressure  without  otherwise  affecting  the  blood-current  in  the  arteriei; 
because  the  semilunar  valves  prevent  regurgitation  towards  the  tbo- 
racic  space.  But  the  absence  of  similar  valves  at  the  entrance  of  the 
venie  cavae  into  the  right  auricle,  so  far  permits  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration on  the  blood  in  the  great  veins,  as  to  facilitate  its  entranee 
into  the  thorax,  i,  e.,  into  the  great  venous  trunks  and  the  right  aori- 
cle  of  the  heart. 

If  a  bent  tube  be  inserted  into  the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal,  and  its 
lower  end  be  dipped  into  fluid,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  rise  within 
the  tube,  at  each  inspiration,  sinking  again,  even  a  little  below  iti 
original  level,  during  expiration.  (Sir  D.  Barry.)  The  blood  pressorf, 
as  measured  by  the  hjemadynamometcr,  has  also  been  shown  to  be 
less,  by  from  3  to  7|  inches,  in  the  veins  during  inspiration,  cspeciallj 
in  those  near  to  the  chest ;  in  the  sciatic  vein,  on  the  other  hand,  iti» 
no  longer  observed.  If  the  veins  had  rigid  walls,  the  effect  of  inspira- 
tion in  drawing  the  venous  blood  into  the  thorax,  would  be  consider- 
able ;  but  the  collapsible  character  of  their  coats,  and  their  yielding 
on  pressure,  prevent  this  exhausting  process.  At  the  root  of  the 
neck,  the  great  veins  are  more  or  less  supported  by,  or  attached  to, 
the  bones  or  other  parts,  and  so  may  be  partially  maintained  in  a  per- 
vious condition.  The  effect  of  inspiration  is,  indeed,  limited  to  the 
largo  veins  close  to  the  thorax ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  more  distant  veins  of  the  limbs  is  not  increased  during  in- 
spiration. It  is  this  suction  force  towards  the  chest,  during  inspira- 
tion, which  has  been  named,  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  circulation, 
the  vis  afronte,  in  contradistinction  to  the  vm  a  tergo,  derived  mainlj 
from  the  heart,  modified  by  the  arteries,  possibly  aided  by  the  nutri- 
tive, and  respiratory  work  accomplished  through  the  capUlaries,  and 
certainly  assisted  by  muscular  pressure.  The  existence  of  this  suc- 
tion force  towards  the  thorax,  and  its  influence  on  the  venous  blood- 
current,  are  illustrated  by  the  accidents  which  have  sometimes  oc- 
curred in  surgical  operations  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  when  air  has 
been  drawn  in  through  wounded  and  patulous  veins,  and  has  occasion- 
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ally  caused  death.  Horses  have  been  often  killed  by  blowing  air 
down  the  jugular  vein.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is,  in  such  cases, 
found  filled  with  frothy  blood.  The  cause  of  death  is  probably  due, 
not  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  but  to  the  me- 
chanical impossibility  of  the  passage  of  frothy  blood  through  the  cap- 
illaries of  the  lungs. 

The  presence  of  valves  in.  the  veins  near  the  heart  also  contributes 
to  the  intermittent  aid  given  to  the  venous  circulation  by  the  respira- 
tory movements ;  for,  whilst  they  permit,  during  inspiration,  the  in- 
flux of  blood  through  the  large  veins  into  the  chest,  they  prevent  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  in  them  during  expiration,  so  that  the  balance  of  ad- 
vantage is  in  favor  of  the  return  of  the  venous  blood.  The  valves  of 
the  jugular  veins  not  only  serve  this  purpose,  but  also  prevent  the  re- 
gurgitation of  the  blood  towards  the  brain,  during  coughing,  or  other 
eff*orts  accompanied  by  violent  expiration  or  compression  of  the  chest. 
This  reflux  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  great  veins  of  the  neck  is  shown 
by  alternating  conditions  of  fulness  and  emptiness  of  those  vessels, 
synchronous  with  expiration  and  inspiration,  producing  the  so-called 
respiratory  pulse.  In  cases  in  which  portions  of  the  skull  have  been 
removed  in  the  living  body,  and  in  which  the  veins  within  the  cra- 
nium, protected  from  atmospheric  pressure  at  their  sides,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  tube  in  Sir  D.  Barry *s  experiment,  an  alternate  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  brain  have  been  observed,  corresponding  respec- 
tively with  the  movements  of  expiration  and  inspiration.  These  move- 
ments roust  be  distinguished  from  the  slighter  pulsatory  movements 
coincident  with  the  heart's  action,  and  dependent  on  the  pulse  of  the 
cerebral  arteries.  In  constrictive  disease  of  the  valved  orifices  of  the 
heart,  the  return  of  blood  into  that  organ  from  the  veins,  is  impeded, 
and  those  vessels,  accordingly,  become  permanently  distended  near 
the  heart.  Such  disease  almost  always  afiects  the  orifices  on  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  its  effect  on  the  great  systemic  veins  is  commu- 
nicated backwards,  indirectly,  through  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Even  in  the  healthy  condition,  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  causes  a  venous  pulse  at  each  ventricular  systole,  the  shock 
being  conveyed  through  the  blood  in  the  right  auricle,  and  thence  into 
the  veins  of  the  neck,  as  far  as  the  first  set  of  valves. 

The  effects  of  gravity  on  the  venous  circulation,  or  rather  on  certain 
parts  of  it,  have  been  sometimes  erroneously  estimated ;  for  it  was 
imagined  that  the  upward  current  through  the  veins  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  body,  i,  e.j  below  the  heart,  was  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  blood  below  that  organ ;  whilst  the  venous  circulation  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  above  the  heart,  was  thought  to  be 
aided  by  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  column  of  venou^  blood. 
But  the  circulation  of  the  blood  being  performed  in  a  closed  system  of 
vessels,  consisting,  as  it  were,  half  of  arteries  and  half  of  veins,  which 
meet  in  the  capillaries,  the  weight  of  the  venous  blood  in  the  lower 
limbs,  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  arterial  blood.  Hence,  the 
gravity  of  the  venous  blood  does  not,  per  se^  offier  such  an  obstacle  to 
the  circulation,  as  requires  to  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  the  heart ; 
for  the  two  columns  of  blood  balance  each  other  hsemostatically,  like 
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columns  of  water  in  a  U-shaped  tube.  With  regard  to  the  venek 
above  the  heart,  they  also  form  a  double  closed  Bystem,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  gravity  on  the  venous  side  is,  so  far  as  the  heart's  action  ii 
concerned,  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  on  the  arterial  side. 

Oravity^  however,  does  actually  affect  the  circalation,  through  iti 
influence  on  the  circulatory  organs,  especially  on  the  capillaries  and 
veins  ;  for  these  vessels  are  not  rigid,  like  a  U-shaped  tube,  but  yield- 
ing. The  weight  of  the  entire  column  of  venous  blood,  for  example, 
is  supported  by  the  coats  of  the  veins,  those  of  the  lower  limbs  baring 
more  weight  to  bear  than  the  veins  of  the  trunk,  and  these  again 
more  than  the  veins  of  the  upper  limbs,  neck,  and  head.  Hence,  the 
coats  of  the  veins,  in  the  lower  limbs,  especially  those  of  the  less  sup- 
ported subcutaneous  veins,  are  proportionally  thicker  than  those  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the  coats  of  the  jugular  vein  being  veiy 
thin,  and  those  of  the  saphenous  vein  very  thick,  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  Hence,  too,  the  valves  are  more  numerous,  and  of  greiter 
strength,  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs  than  in  those  of  the  upper 
limbs ;  whilst  in  the  neck,  they  exist  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
chest.  The  mechanical  effect  of  these  valves  is  to  save  the  entire 
length  of  the  vein  from  the  total  pressure  of  the  venous  column,  and 
to  divide  it  into  shorter  subordinate  columns,  into  which,  however, 
weight  is  still  transmitted  by  the  collateral  veins.  When  the  valrei 
of  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs  are  weakened,  and  no  longer  close  per- 
fectly, those  vessels  become  distended,  and  varicose.  If  the  tonicity 
and  elasticity  of  the  smaller  veins  be  impaired,  or  overcome,  by  pro- 
longed over-distension,  from  obstructions  to  the  return  of  bloo<I  from 
them,  or  by  general  debility,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  is  liable  to 
escape  tlirough  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  veins,  so  as  to 
cause  dropsy. 

The  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  much  quicker  thu 
that  in  the  capillaries ;  but  not  so  quick  as  in  the  arteries.  In  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  the  rate  of  motion  has  been  estimated  at  6}th 
inches  per  second.  (Volkmann.)  Considered  generally,  the  average 
velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  said  to  be  from  |  to  ^  of  that  of 
the  blood  in  the  corresponding  arteries ;  this  estimate  is  founded  on 
the  supposed  relative  capacity  of  the  venous,  as  compared  with  the 
arterial  system,  which  is  believed  to  be  as  2  or  3  to  1.  As  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  arterial  blood  diminishes  in  the  smaller  arteries,  partly  in 
consequence  of  friction,  but  also  owing  to  the  increased  capacity  of 
the  branches  in  comparison  with  the  trunks,  so  inversely,  as  the  veins 
diminish  in  capacity  from  their  branches  to  their  trunks,  the  velocitj 
of  the  blood  in  them  increases  as  it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  heart,  and,  in  the  larger  veins,  becomes  equal  to  about  f  ths,  or  more, 
of  the  velocity  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  form  of  the  entire 
vascular  system  has  indeed  been  likened  to  two  bent  cones,  joined  it 
their  apices  in  the  heart,  and  at  their  bases  in  the  capillary  system. 
The  quantity  of  blood  received  by  the  right  auricle,  closely  agrees 
with  that  thrown  from  the  left  ventricle ;  hence,  therefore,  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  venous  current,  as  it  enters  the  right  auricle,  must  be  less 
than  that  of  the  arterial  blood  passing  through  the  aortic  orifice ;  for 
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the  combined  areas  of  the  two  vense  cavse  are  greater  than  the  area  of 
the  aorta. 

The  rate  of  motion  of-  the  blood  in  the  veins,  is  more  subject  to  di^ 
turhing  causes^  whether  of  acceleration  or  retardation,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  circulation.  Thus,  the  effects  of  muscular  pressure, 
though,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  are  necessarily  intermittent,  according  or  not  as  the  muscles  are 
at  play.  Again,  the  opposite  influences  of  expiration  and  inspiration, 
though  felt  only  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  thorax,  and  so  affect- 
ing the  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  veins  only,  are  them- 
selves liable  to  great  variations,  according  to  the  activity,  violence,  or 
depth  of  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  movements.  Such  variations 
occur  constantly  during  life,  and  incessantly  alter  the  rate  of  motion 
of  the  venous  blood-current.  In  experiments  on  animals  not  subjected 
to  the  continued  and  uniform  influence  of  chloroform,  the  struggles, 
and  the  respiratory  efforts  of  the  creature,  greatly  disturb  the  velocity 
of  the  venous  current,  sometimes  checking,  sometimes  accelerating  it. 
Individual  estimates  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  must 
therefore  be  accepted  with  some  reservation. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  venous  circulation  of  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  the  portal  circulation  is  peculiar,  from  the 
fact  that  the  blood  passes  in  it,  through  a  second  capillary  network, 
before  it  returns  to  the  heart ;  for  the  blood  which  circulates  thus 
through  the  liver,  has  already  been  driven  through  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  the  other  abdominal  organs  of  digestion.  There  are  no  valves 
in  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins ;  but  the  latter  are  retained  constantly 
in  a  pervious  state,  by  their  adhesion  to  the  substance  of  the  liver,  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  that  organ. 
Again,  the  circulation  within  the  cranium  presents  peculiarities ;  the 
arterial  trunks  which  enter  it,  four  in  number,  are  of  large  size,  trav- 
erse bony  passages  in  their  way  to  the  cranial  cavity,  and  unite  by 
anastomoses  in  the  interior  of  the  skull,  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
all  which  arrangements  are  calculated  to  secure  a  full  and  free  supply 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  under  various  conditions  of  external  pressure,  or 
other  impeding  causes.  Besides  this,  the  proper  arteries  of  the  brain 
ramify,  in  an  unusually  tortuous  manner,  upon  its  complex  surface, 
and  at  last  divide,  in  the  pia  mater,  into  a  close  web  of  numberless 
branches  supported  by  a  delicate  cellular  tissue ;  from  these,  long 
slender  minute  vessels  enter  the  brain  at  all  points,  insuring  a  perfect 
supply  of  blood,  and  its  even  and  gentle  entrance  into  the  delicate 
cerebral  substance.  The  veins  within  the. cranium  present  special 
modifications ;  first,  they  have  no  valves ;  moreover,  the  largest  venous 
channels  consist  of  passages  between  layers  of  the  dura-mater,  the 
fibrous  membrane  which  immediately  lines  the  skull ;  hence,  they  are 
not  subjected  to  accidental  pressure,  such  as  might  interfere  with  the 
blood-current  within  them.  Lastly,  as  the  cranium  itself  has  un- 
yielding walls,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain  is  carried 
on  under  very  peculiar  conditions,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
organs,  which  are  subject  to  atmospheric,  and  perhaps  muscular  pres- 
sure also.     The  brain  and  the  blood  being  incompressible,  the  quantity 
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of  blood  within  the  cranium  must  either  be  always  the  same,  or  dv 
some  special  provision  must  exist  for  its  increase  or  elimination  in qui- 
tity.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  quantity*of  blood  in  the  crtnimi 
is  absolutely  unalterable,  and  that  the  only  changes  which  can  uki 
place  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  are  various  compensatory  di8pUo^ 
ments  of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  ctpit 
larics ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that  the  brain  of  an  animal  mtj 
be  rendered  pallid,  i,  6.,  may  be  deprived  of  the  blood  in  its  vettdi 
by  extreme  venesection.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  the  cerebro-spiul 
fluid  (p.  235),  and  the  known  rapidity  with  which  the  secretion  and  ab- 
sorption of  so  diffluent  a  fluid  may  take  place,  afford  a  feasible  explaot* 
tion  of  the  mode  in  which  variations  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  tiie 
vessels  within  the  cranium  may  be  rapidly  counterbalanced. 

The  pulmonary  circulation  presents  many  peculiarities.  Its  arteriei 
convey  dark  or  deoxygenated,  and  its  veins  bright  or  oxygenated, 
blood.  Neither  its  veins  or  arteries  anastomose,  except  in  their  very 
finest  ramifications;  its  veins  have  no  valves,  either  in  their  coarse, or 
at  their  entrance  into  the  left  auricle;  its  capillaries  are  large,  moil 
numerous,  and  very  short  between  the  arteries  and  veins.  As  ererj 
part  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  carried  on  within  the  thorax,  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricles,  through  the  pulmonary  vesseki 
to  the  left  auricle,  is,  unlike  the  systemic  circulation,  equally  influenced 
in  every  part,  at  each  moment,  by  the  varying  conditions  of  thoneie 
pressure.  Lastly,  the  loops  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  are  moch 
shorter  than  those  of  the  systemic  vessels,  and  the  blood  takes  mock 
less  time  in  passing  through  them.  The  velocity  of  the  blood  is 
greater,  and  the  blood  pressure  much  less. 

Period  of  a  Complete  Circulation. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  Man,  and  in  animals  possessing  a  heart,  is  undoubtedly  the  musci- 
lar  force  of  that  organ  ;  that  the  relative  velocity  of  the  blood-current 
in  its  several  parts,  is  quickest  in  the  arteries,  slower  in  the  veins,  and 
slowest,  by  many  degrees,  in  the  capillaries,  the  actual  rate  in  the 
large  arteries  being  about  10  inches  per  second,  in  the  small  arteries 
probably  about  2.2  inches  per  second,  in  the  capillaries  about  ^*jyth  of  ti 
inch  per  second,  and  in  the  medium-sized  veins  from  about  ^  to  Jd  of- 
the  rate  in  the  corresponding  arteries ;  and  lastly,  that  the  rate  of 
movement  through  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  five  times  more  rapid 
than  that  through  the  systemic  circulation.  There  remains  yet  to  in- 
quire, in  what  period  of  time  the  complete  circulation  is  performed, 
that  is  to  say,  in  what  time,  a  given  minute  portion  of  blood,  throm 
from  the  left  ventricle,  or  passing  any  other  given  point  of  the  circi- 
lation,  will  flow  through  the  body  and  lungs,  back  to  the  same  point 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  on  this  subject,  based  on  many  experiments 
in  animals,  is,  that,  in  Man,  a  complete  circulation  of  a  given  particle 
of  the  blood  may  be  performed  within  a  much  less  time  than  one  min- 
ute. A  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (selected  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  detected  by  appropriate  chemical  tests),  being 
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injected  into  the  right  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  successive  portions  of 
blood  are  drawn  from  the  opposite  jugular  vein,  and  subsequently 
tested ;  the  presence  of  the  salt  has  been  detected  in  the  portion  of 
blood  so  drawn,  at  the  expiration  of  30  or  even  of  20  seconds.  (Bering.) 
In  such  an  experiment,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  could  not  have 
passed  through  the  tissues  across  the  neck,  from  one  vein  to  the  other, 
but  must  have  proceeded  with  the  blood  along  the  right  jugular  vein, 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  thence,  through  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
to  the  left  side  of  that  organ,  next  through  the  aorta,  carotid  arteries, 
and  capillaries  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  thence  along  the  veins  into 
the  left  jugular;  in  other  words,  it  must  have  performed,  with  the 
blood,  a  complete  circuit  through  the  lesset*  circulation  in  the  lungs, 
and  through  that  part  of  the  greater  circulation  which  belongs  to  the 
head  and  neck.  The  passage  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  from 
the  jugular  vein,  through  the  lungs,  and  thence,  through  the  hinder 
limbs  of  the  horse,  to  the  great  saphenous  vein  of  the  thigh,  takes 
place  in  20  seconds ;  and,  from  the  same  vein,  to  various  arteries  of 
the  body,  in  still  shorter  times,  viz.,  to  one  of  the  facial  arteries  in 
10  seconds,  but  to  more  distant  arteries,  as  e,  g,y  to  the  metatarsal 
in  the  hind  limb,  in  from  20  to  40  seconds.    (Hering.) 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made,  but  on  an  improved  method, 
by  arranging  a  series  of  small  cups  on  a  rotating  apparatus,  so  that 
they  can  be  quickly  moved  in  succession,  before  an  aperture  in  a  vein  ; 
in  thi^  way,  the  blood  is  collected  at  very  short  and  exact  intervals. 
The  time  occupied  in  a  complete  circulation  of  the  blood,  can  thus  be 
determined  even  in  small  animals.  In  them,  speaking  generally,  the 
passage  of  poisonous  substances  injected  into  the  veins,  takes  place 
more  quickly  than  in  the  horse.  In  the  dog,  the  time  is  found  to  be 
16.7  seconds ;  in  the  rabbit,  nearly  7.79  seconds ;  in  the  cat,  6.69 
seconds,  and  in  the  squirrel,  4.89  seconds ;  in  the  horse,  it  is  31.5 
seconds.  (Vierordt.)  Allowing  for  the  obvious  effect  of  size,  and  con- 
sequent length  of  the  bloodvessels,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  blood 
in  the  human  body  performs  the  complete  round  of  the  circulation,  in 
even  less  than  half  a  minute. 

Vierordt  has  pointed  out  a  remarkable  relation  between  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  that  is,  or  the  heart's  beats,  in  different  Mammalia  and  Birds,  and  the 
•ascertained  average  of  the  complete  circulation  in  them.  The  frequency  of 
the  pulse  in  these  animals  increases,  generally,  as  their  size  diminishes,  bemg, 
for  example,  in  the  horse,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  and  squirrel,  respectively,  55,  96, 
240,  220,  and  320  in  the  minute,  or  60  seconds.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
times  of  a  complete  circulation  in  them  are,  31.5,  16.7,  6.69,  7.79,  and  4.39 
seconds.  From  such  data,  it  is  shown,  that  a  complete  circulation,  in  these 
several  animals,  is  performed  during  the  following  numbers  of  heart's  beats  ; 
viz.,  28.8,  26.7,  26.8,  28.5,  23.7.  Thus,  in  the  horse,  for  example,  as  60  sec.  :  . 
65  beats  : :  31.5  sec.  :  28.8  beats.  In  the  larger  Birds,  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion prevails  ;  and  the  mean  relation  is  found  to  be  about  27  heart's  beats  for 
each  complete  circulation. 

In  Man,  Vierordt  calculates  that,  with  the  pulse  at  72  per  minute, 
the  heart's  beats  are  27.7  for  each  complete  circulation,  which  is 
accordingly  performed  in  23.1  seconds,  or  less  than  half  a  minute. 
Thus  as  72  :  60  : :  27.7  :  23.1. 
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Every  portion  of  the  blood  does  not  complete  its  circulation  in  ei- 
actly  the  same  time.  As  regards  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  link 
difference  can  occur,  whether  a  given  portion  of  blood  passes  throng^ 
the  right  or  the  left  lung,  or  through  this  or  that  portion  of  eitkr 
lung,  on  its  way  from  the  right  to  the  left  cavities  of'  the  heart;  imt 
even  here,  certain  differences  in  the  length  of  the  route  pursued  bj 
different  portions  of  blood,  must  exist.  In  the  systemic  circulatioiL 
however,  the  differences  are  much  more  marked  ;  the  shortest  roau 
through  wliieh  a  portion  of  the  blood  has  to  pass  from  the  left  to  tbc 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  is  that  through  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  the  longest  route,  that  through  the  vessels  of  the  lover 
limbs.  Different  portions  of  the  blood  have,  indeed,  to  circulate 
through  arches  of  varying  length,  and  hence  the  time  which  they  ttke 
to  traverse  different  parts  of  the  body  must  be  somewhat  different 

Tlic  slow  rate  of  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  onlj 
2  inches  per  minute  in  warm-blooded  animals,  appears,  at  first  sigbti 
to  be  opp(»sed  to  the  above-mentioned  conclusion  as  regards  the  higk 
rate  of  velocity  of  a  complete  circulation  ;  for  in  that  circulation,  the 
blood  passes  through  two  sets  of  capillary  vessels,  pulmonary  and  sp- 
temic,  besides  traversing  the  arteries  and  veins  of  these  two  circoli- 
tions,  as  well  as  both  sides  of  the  heart.  But  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  systemic  capillaries  of  any  given  organ  or  tissue  of  the  bodj, 
numberless  as  they  are,  cannot  measure,  from  the  finest  arteries  to  the 
finest  veins,  more  than  about  ,igth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries  must  be  still  shorter.  According  to  Vierordt,  thesvi- 
temio  capillaries  do  not  measure,  on  an  average,  more  than  9'jjthofu 
inch  in  length,  although  these  limits  are  not  well  defined.  The  blool 
may,  therefore,  pass  through  both  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  wp- 
illaries  in  a  period  of  about  Si  seconds  only  (viz.,  in  3  secondi 
through  the  former,  and  in  J  a  second  through  the  latter  named  t«- 
seis).  Assuming  with  Vierordt,  tiie  total  period  of  a  circulation  tt 
about  28  seconds,  in  a  man  of  average  height,  this  would  leave  a  bal- 
ance of  24^  seconds  for  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  arteriil 
and  venous  channels  and  the  heart.  Supposing  the  mean  length  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  to  be,  in  a  man  of  average  stature,  30  inchefl) 
and  the  average  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  to  be  6  inches 
per  second  (the  extremes  being  10  and  2J  inches),  the  time  required 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  would  be  5  seconds, 
and  through  the  corresponding  veins,  the  velocity  in  which  is  estimated 
as  being  i  to  Jd  that  of  the  arteries,  the  time  would  be  12j  seconds, 
making  in  all  17J  seconds  for  the  circulation  through  the  systemic 
arteries  and  veins.  To  this  must  be  added  a  period  of  3 J^  secondA, 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins 
(the  rate  of  motion  in  them  being  said  to  be  five  times  more  rapid  thaa 
in  the  systemic  arteries  and  veins),  making  a  total  of  21  seconds. 
This,  with  the  3^  seconds  above  mentioned  as  required  for  the  pulmo- 
nary and  systemic  capillary  circulations,  equals  24 J  seconds,  or  rather 
more  than  the  23.1  seconds  allowed  for  the  complete  circulation.  These 
numbers,  though  only  approximating  to  the  truth,  still  show  that  the 
slow  rate  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  portion  of  the  circulation,  or  in 
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the  area  of  nutritive  and  respiratory  interchanges,  is  quite  consistent 
"with  the  ascertained  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  considered  as  a  whole. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  said  to  be  generally,  but  not  always, 
accelerated  by  an  increased  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  As  life 
advances,  it  becomes  slower. 

Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body. 

The  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  investigation  and  discussion.  The  estimates  of  the  older  authors, 
for  the  most  part,  were  too  high,  whilst  some  of  those  of  later  writers 
probably  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  actual  quantity  in  a  man 
of  average  height  and  weight  has  been  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  26  or 
80  lbs.,  and  by  others  only  12  lbs.  The  ratio  between  the  weight  of 
the  blood  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  blood  included,  has  been 
estimated,  by  some  authors,  as  1  to  4^,  and,  by  others,  as  1  to  13 ; 
according  to  these  proportions,  which  differ  so  widely,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  body  of  a  man  weighing  150  lbs.,  would  be  either 
upwards  of  33  lbs.,  or  only  about  11 J  lbs. 

Observations  on  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  in  hemorrhages,  are  not 
considered  trustworthy,  since  in  slow  bleedings  large  quantities  of  fluid 
are  absorbed  from  the  tissues,  to  refill  the  emptying  vessels,  and  so 
add  largely  to  the  amount  of  blood  that  may  be  drawn.  The  quantity 
of  blood  escaping  from  the  vessels  in  decapitated  criminals,  added  to 
that  which  may  be  subsequently  expelled  from  the  vessels,  by  cautious 
injections  of  water,  gives  a  more  accurate  result.  But  careful  experi- 
ments on  animals  are  of  most  value.  The  method  of  Herbst,  which 
consists  in  quick  bleeding  from  many  vessels  opened  simultaneously, 
gives  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  blood  to  that  of  the  body,  as  from 
1  to  12  in  the  ox,  1  to  16  in  the  dog,  and  1  to  24  in  the  rabbit ;  hence, 
it  would  appear  that  the  larger  the  animal,  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
of  blood  to  the  body.  Valentin  compared  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood  drawn  from  a  living  animal,  before,  and  after,  the  injection  into 
its  bloodvessels  of  a  given  weight  of  water,  the  diminution  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  blood,  by  that  quantity  of  water,  serving  as  a  factor 
in  the  calculation ;  this  method  gives  about  1  to  4^  as  the  ratio  to  the 
body  in  the  dog.  Chemical  substances  easy  of  detection,  having  been 
injected  into  the  blood,  in  known  amounts,  and  the  quantity,  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  vessels,  having  been  deter- 
mined, data  have  been  obtained  for  calculating  the  total  quantity  of 
the  blood ;  this  method  shows  a  ratio  of  1  to  8  or  9  (Blake).  Welcker's 
chromatic  method  is  so  called,  because  he  estimates  the  amount  of  blood 
left  in  the  body  after  bleeding  by  means  of  the  coloring  matter.  A 
set  of  standard  colored  solutions  is  first  prepared,  by  mixing  a  certain 
known  quantity  of  the  blood  of  an  animal  with  different  known  quan- 
tities of  water.  The  creature  is  then  bled  rapidly  to  death,  and  the 
blood  so  drawn  is  weighed.  The  residual  blood  in  the  vessels,  is  then 
estimated  in  the  following  manner:  the  vessels  are  washed  out  with 
free  injections  of- water ;  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  likewise  divided 
into  small  pieces,  and  macerated,  so  as  to  extract  all  the  cruorin  in  it; 
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these  aqueous  solutions  are  then  mixed  together  and  measured,  and  tk 
tint  of  the  mixture  is  compared  with  the  standard  solutions,  and  Hm 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  it  is  determined.  In  this  way,  the  proporfiM 
of  blood  to  the  body,  in  the  dog,  is  estimated  at  about  1  to  12. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  has  been  calculated  by  Vierordtf 
by  multiplying  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  expelled  from  the  left  rct- 
tricle  at  each  systole,  by  the  number  of  times  the  heart  contracts  dnrinj 
a  complete  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  system.  The  modeii 
which  the  latter  datum  is  obtained,  has  already  been  explained  (p.68i 
-6) ;  the  former  is  tlius  arrived  at.  The  average  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  carotid  artery  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  that  in  the  carodl 
of  a  dog,  and  the  sectional  area  of  the  vessel  being  known,  it  iseasf 
to  determine  by  multiplying  one  into  the  other,  the  quantity  of  blooi 
which  passes  through  any  part  of  that  artery  in  a  second.  Thad  261 
millimetres,  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  carotid  per  second,  x 
.63  square  centimetres,  the  sectional  area  of  that  vessel,  =  16.4  cubic 
centimetres,  the  quantity  which  passes  through  a  certain  part  of  tke 
vessel  in  one  second.  The  quantities  passing  per  second,  in  theinnofr 
inate,  left  subclavian,  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  coronary  arteries  of  the 
heart,  are  then  estimated  in  the  same  way,  the  rate  of  motion  of  tke 
blood  in  the  aorta  bein^^  assumed  to  be  |^th  faster  than  it  is  in  the  carotid. 
By  these  steps,  Vierordt  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  quantitrof 
blood  projected  through  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  from  the  left  ventnde^ 
every  second,  is  207  cubic  centimetres,  or  219  grammes  in  weight,  <r 
nearly  7|  oz.  av.  But  as  the  heart  beats  72  times  in  a  minute  or  M 
seconds,  there  occur  Ijth  systoles  in  each  second  of  time;  hence,  tk 
quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta  at  each  systole,  is  about  IM 
grammes,  or  rather  more  than  6.3  oz.  (p.  651). 

As  all  the  blood  in  the  body  must  pass  once  through  the  aorta  ii 
every  complete  circulation  of  that  fluid,  and  as  this  requires  27.7  Bjh 
toles  to  accomplish  it,  the  quantity  thrown  at  each  systole,  or  IM 
grammes,  x  27.7,  the  number  of  heart's  beats,  gives  for  the  total  qoiii- 
tity  of  blood  in  the  bo<ly,  4986,  or,  in  round  numbers,  5000  gramiiMS, 
which  arc  equal  to  about  11  lbs.  av, ;  this,  compared  with  the  average 
weight  of  the  body,  taken  by  Vierordt  at  140  lbs.,  is  about  as  1  to 
12.6.  The  proportion  finally  adopted  by  Vierordt,  as  prevailing 
throughout  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata  is  1  to  13.  Assuming  tfce 
average  weight  of  the  adult  male  to  be  150  lbs.,  the  usual  estimate  of 
English  writers,  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  would  be  abort 
11^  lbs.  av.  It  has  been  found  that  on  bloeding  an  animal  soon  after 
feeding,  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  blood  is  obtained,  as  compare! 
with  the  result  of  bleeding  a  similarly  sized  animal  in  a  state  of  fasting. 
This  circumstance  may  partly  explain  the  great  differences  in  the  erth 
mates  above  recorded ;  it  also  justifies  the  conclusion  that,  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  human  adaltof 
average  weight,  may  be  even  as  much  as  14  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta  at  each  systole,  whick 
is  likewise  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  equal  to 
about  3  J  5th  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  It  would  further  see* 
that,  in  warm-blooded  animals  generally,  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing 
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through  an  equal  weight  of  the  body  in  a  given  time,  is  proportional 
to  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats.  Thus,  in  60  seconds,  the  quan- 
tities of  blood  which  pass  through  1000  parts  in  weight  of  the  body, 
in  the  horse,  in  Man,  in  the  dog,  rabbit,  and  squirrel,  are,  respectively, 
152,  207,  272,  620,  and  892  parts,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  them 
being  55,  72,  96,  220,  and  320.  The  ratios,  accordingly,  are  all 
about  as  3  to  1.  The  more  rapid  the  heart's  action,  therefore,  the 
quicker  must  be  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  body; 
moreover,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  capillaries  being  relatively 
more  numerous  in  the  smaller  and  quick-pulsed  animals,  the  circula- 
tion through  their  vessels  must  be  relatively  quicker. 

The  Uses  of  the  Blood  and  of  its  Circulation, 

The  blood  itself  is  a  highly  complex  fluid,  renewed  from,  though  not 
altogether  formed  out  of,  the  lymph  and  chyle,  and  perfected,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  by  the  aid  of  the  vascular  glands  and  the  respira- 
tory organs.  One  of  its  oflBces  is  evidently  that  of  providing  an  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate  material  for  the  nutrition  of  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  for  the  production  of  the  various  secretions  which  are  used 
in  the  organism.  The  fluid  character  of  the  blood  fits  it  for  transmis- 
sion through  a  vascular  or  circulatory  apparatus,  even  through  the 
finest  vessels ;  and  in  this  circulation  through  the  body,  by  means  of 
such  an  apparatus,  its  proper  nutrient  materials  are  conveyed  to  all 
the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  frame,  into  which  a  fluid  plasma  passes 
through  the  coats  of  the  capillaries.  But,  secondly,  besides  furnishing 
a  constant  stream  of  nutrient  material,  the  blood  receives,  by  absorp- 
tion into  its  own  current,  refuse  and  efiete  matters  from  the  whole 
system,  and  subsequently  transports  them  to  proper  excreting  organs, 
by  which  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  body.  Lastly,  the  dark  venous 
blood  receives,  through  the  respiratory  organs,  a-  quantity  of  oxygen 
from  the  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs,^  and  transports  this  oxygen  in  the 
red  and  arterial  blood,  to  every  part  of  the  frame,  either  for  its  special 
stimulation,'  or  for  combination  with  its  proximate  chemical  constitu- 
ents, in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  those  parts;  the  returning 
venous  blood  brings  back,  amongst  other  oxidized  materials,  carbonic 
acid,  and  conveys  this  to  its  proper  excreting  apparatus,  the  lungs, 
whence  it  is  thrown  ofi".  The  circulating  organs  in  animals  are,  there- 
fore, modified,  in  accordance  with  the  characters  of  their  respiratory 
organs. 

ORGANS   AND    FUNCTION    OP   CIRCULATION   IN   ANIMALS. 

Vertebrata. — The  Vertebrata  generally,  like  Man,  have  not  only  a  perfectly 
formed  blood,  containing  colored  and  colorless  corpuscles,  but  they  also  possess 
a  central  heart  placed  in  a  pericardium^  and  connected  with  a  completely  closed 
system  of  bloodvessels,  consisting  of  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins.  In  the 
Araphioxus  alone,  there  are  no  colored  corpuscles,  and  the  heart  has  no  peri- 
cardium. As  we  have  seen,  the  Vertebrata  only  nave  a  system  of  absorbent 
vessels,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  bloodvessels.  The  size  of  the  red 
corpuscles  in  several  animals  is  given  in  a  Table  at  pp.  69,  70. 

But  important  peculiarities  exist  in  the  vascular  systems  of  some  of  the: 
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ViTtfbratJi.  (U'l^t'inU'iil  npnii  tin-  >tnu-turi»  of  thfir  n'spinitnry  nrpjn*.  Ths. 
ill  Mammalia.  Hinls.  HcptiN's,  ami  AmiililMa.  n*spir:itioii*is  ]ii'rfuniitd  K 
im*aiis  (»1*  liin;:s,  and  Im'Ikv  IIh'V  an*  calltMi  ^tvhuonnUi^  or  f(ir-hnnthhi*j\ttff 
brata.  Tbfsc  miisist  of  two  divisions,  one  incliuliii«;'Maninisilia  and  Kids 
in  wbii'b  tlu*  ttMniNraturcof  tin-  bl<HKl  i.<4  lii*:li.  and  smother,  including  KepdW 
and  tlu'  iH'i'fcrt  Ampbibia,  in  wbicb  tbr  trniiK-Tatun'  of  tlie  bliMid  h  low:dk 
former  arr  tin*  intnn-h^tntfhil,  juifmotnitftl  nr  t^'n'-hnnthhuj^  Vertrbrata.  andibe 
latter,  tlie  ttthKh'f>tnf*i1,  jnilinnmitftl  V*'rtebrata.  A«raiii.  Fishes  breatlk'  ^ 
means  of  ^ills  or  braiiebise,  and  eonsiitnte  tbe  hnnii'Uintf*1  or  miU C'^twx^il 
Vertebrata  :  tiny  are  still  more  deiidedly  e«»Ul-bbK)deil.  In  surh  of  thifsedin- 
>ions.  siN'cIal  moditieations  of  tbe  eireiilatory  apparatus  iin.^  met  with.  dtptiU' 
ent  on  ditlen-mts  in  tbe  de;:n*e.  or  kind,  of  tbeir  respimtion.  The  Cow 
Anipbibia  etiiitains  animals  \vbi<li  commciiee  life  as  atpiatio  bnini-hiated cRS- 
tnns.  bnt  wbieb.  in  tbe  adult  state.  Iveomt^  pulnionati*il  ;  tlu'ir  ciroiibit'«T 
orizaiis  are  aa-ordini:lv  modi  tied  duriii;;  life,  and  in  u  te>v,  which  n*taiu.  intv 
adult  eondition.  Iniib  ;:ills  and  lung's,  tbe  organs  of  cireulation  present  a  ojb- 
]ii»site  form.     In  all  easrs,  a  y*'»/•^//  eireulatitiii  is  pres«'iit. 

In  tin*  irni'ni-h''f*nhtl,  iniUmnuitfil  Vertrbraia.  wbieh  iiu-Iuflir  the  Maiiinuiit 
and  Hirds.  tbe  beart.  as  in  Man,  nmsisis  of  four  esivi  ties,  two  aurirlei*.  andtw 
ventrieles.  a  riirbt  aurielc  and  ventriele  einistitutinir  the  ri«;ht  8ide.  andakft 
auriele  and  vriilriele  fnrmiii;^  tbe  left  sidf.  of  tbe  heart,  tlie  two  Mde»  hrii^ 
•separated  by  a  iH  rfi-el  intfrvenim:  septum.  Tbe  jxeiienil  clistributioo  of  the 
vessels  is  also  the  same.  All  the  blood  wbieb  return.s  from  the  brxiy  to  the 
rijrht  auriele.  is  sent  ibroimb  tbe  luiijrs,  by  tbe  riirbt  ventricle,  and  ou  into  the 
left  auriele.  Ivfore  it  is  aLiain  distributed  ft»  tbe  ImhIv  hy  the  left  ventricle,  ii 
in  tbe  human  ImkIv.  tlu-re  is  a  p»  rfet-t  thmtih  eireulatiou. 

Certain  miui»r  peeiiliarities  an*  luit  with.  Thus,  th**  i>o.sition  of  the  ^fflrt 
is  usually  nndian,  exn'pt  in  i\w  orauL'-'mtaui:.  and  jHTliaps  in  other  AnthrO" 
poiil  aiH*s,  in  wbieb  it  iiielines  to  tlu-  !rfi  side,  as  in  Man.  In  mauyKumt- 
naiits.  a  Inmy  sirueture.  tbe  Ixme  of  tin*  heart.  stn'ii;:then.«  the  lm:»e(ifthe 
ventrieular  septum.  In  tbe  duj^onj:,  tin-  ajx'X  of  the  heart  is  dei*ply  notched, 
the  venii'icli's  Uinji  there  srparale  ;  in  the  manatee,  it  is  h\<«?«  noteht*d. 

In  Man  and  the  biubi  r  Mammalia,  tin-  ebief 'r/'fi  f'/«.<  sprin*;  from  the  an-hrf 
the  aorta  un^ivmnietrieally— an  arran-j'-ment  said  to  favor  the  distributiimof 
blood  to  the  ri;:ht  foiv  rmil>s.  rather  than  to  the  left  :  Imt  in  tbe  lower  Mam- 
malia, the  braiielus  arise  s\  mnieirieaily.  In  the  bind  part  of  the  tail  of  the 
whale,  the  eaudal  artt-ry  ruii>.  for  purpi»«  s  of  proti-eliou.  throii^xh  the  Ittserf 
the  eehelon  Ixnu-s.  on  tin-  undrr  sidf  of  tb*-  v»'rt«-brie.  In  many  climbing 
lemurs,  in  the  lion  and  other  larize  C'arnivina,  tin*  brachial  artery  of  theaxn 
IKi.«*srs  ihrou;;h  an  opmini:  in  the  humerus,  and  thus  is  protected  from  diu** 
eular  i»ivssure :  so  also  dtvs  the  artery  »»f  the  eoilin  bone  or  InK>f  buueinche 
horse. 

A  eluster  of  elosely  ra milled  aritrial  ve»els.  wbieb  frequently  anast<>ni« 
to^retber.  and  :i;:ain  eoalese**  into  a  siuLrle  trunk,  is  named  a  nU  tHtrifhik.  Ex- 
amples of  sueb  ntfii  iniriihlfin  oeeur  in  the  i-aroiitl  artrries  within  thecraniuin 
of  the  Huininanls,  tin-  ilfeet  nf  wbieb  may  U*  li>  i  he<k  the  t«K»  rapid  riowrf 
l»liMul  to  the  brain,  duriu;!  i;razin;;.  Similar  sirU'lun>  are  tound  in  the  fitt 
limbs  of  the  elimbiiiL:  >l«»ihs  and  l»'mur>.  lu  iliviui:  animals,  such  a.**  the  CVia- 
ei-a.  larire  /*♦//«»  micnhVut  \  xist  in  the  thonix,  theMl)|fei  of  which  is  [trobablyto 
allow  the  prolonj:ed  sus|H'iision  of  ri-spiralion  durin:^  the  submergmcv  of  tho« 
animals. 

lu  the  higher  Mammalia,  as  in  Man.  lh»re  is  l>ui  om-  suiK-rior  venaiii^'ai 
but  in  tb«-  I'aehydirmata  and  Hod--ntia.  t!i»Te  :ir«"  twn  supt-rior  venje  i-a^* 
and  siiiiirtimesa  erossbraiieh  U-tw^eii  tbi*m,  in  the  n«-ek.  Suppi»se  an  enhnp?' 
nieiit  of  this  eross  braneb,  so  as  to  t*orui  a  let't  iun«>miiiate  vein,  the  hKMMiirnni 
the  left  side  of  the  head  and  iieek  and  the  let'l  U[)[N'r  limb  w«>uld  p;i8si  over  to 
tbe  ri<;ht  siile,  whilst  the  trunk  of  the  left  vv  na  eava  mi^ht  tbfu  lie  obliterated 
as  far  as  the  heart.  In  erriain  diviui:  Mammalia,  imnnti  jtU.rusijt  itr  mvn» 
,•<//««  inmthilin  exist,  in  wbieb  \\\v  impun'  bliMitl  i>  t"«»r  a  tinii'  n.'tained.  The 
portal  svsiem  in  the  Mammalia,  is  eiitirelv  uneinmreted  with  the  renal  veiiw; 
sometimes  the  portal  vtins  bavevalvi>. 

In  Bii'dit.  the  heart  is  verv  slroiisj:,  and  liisexaeilv  in  the  middle  line;  more- 
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over,  the  chief  branches  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  are  also  symmetrical,  in 
accordan(!(i  with  the  equal  bilateral  development,  so  important  and  typical  in 
Birds.  The  veins  in  Birds  have  relatively  fewer  valves  ;  the  portal  system 
communicates,  by  a  few  branches,  with  the  renal  veins ;  moreover,  the  veins 
of  the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs  likewise  contribute  branches  to  it. 

In  the  cold-bUmd^d,  jmhnonated  Vertebrata^  which  comprise  the  Reptiles  and 
the  perfect  Amphibia,  the  heart  is  reduced  to  three  cavities  ;  viz.,  two  auricles 
and  one  ventricle.  One  auricle,  the  right  and  larger  one.  receives  blood  from 
the  system  ;  the  other,  the  left,  usually  smaller,  receives  blood  from  the  lungs ; 
both  discharge  their  contents  into  the  commf)n  ventricle,  which  thus  receives  a 
mixture  of  dark  venous  blood  from  the  system,  and  bright  arterial  blood  from 
the  lungs.  From  the  single  ventricle  there  proceed,  in  the  Reptilia,  a  distinct 
aortic  and  pulmonary  trunk,  but  in  the  Amphibia,  only  a  single  arterial  trunk 
exists,  from  which  the  pulmonary  arteries  take  their  origin  ;  in  either  case  a 
part  of  the  mixed  ventricular  blood  again  passes  through  the  lungs,  whilst 
most  of  it  is  propelled  through  the  body.  The  blood  is  no  longer  entirely  sent 
through  the  lungs,  before  it  is  distributed  to  the  body  again,  as  happens  in 
the  warm-blooded  Birds  and  Mammals,  which  possess  a  perfect  double  circu- 
lation ;  on  the  contrary,  a  more  or  less  mixed  blood  goes  to  the  lungs,  and  a 
more  or  less  mixed  blood  to  the  body.  The  pulmonary  and  systemic  circula- 
tions are  not  wholly  distinct,  but  meet  in  the  common  ventricle ;  the  circula- 
tion is  not  completely  double.  In  the  highest  Reptiles,  the  Saurians,  which 
approach  the  Birds  in  so  many  parts  of  their  organization,  there  exists,  how- 
ever, a  partial  ventricular  septum,  which,  in  the  crocodiles,  is  said  sometimes 
to  be  even  complete.  The  outwardly  single  ventricle  always  gives  off  two  ar- 
terial trunks,  and  the  internal  septum  is  so  placed,  that  it  serves  to  direct  the 
dark  systemic  venous  blood  entering  from  the  right  auricle,  chiefly  into  the 
pulmonary  arterial  trunk,  whilst  it  turns  the  current  of  red  arterialized  blood 
coming  through  the  left  auricle  from  the  lungs,  towards  the  aortic  or  systemic 
arterial  trunk.  In  these  animals,  then,  the  circulation  approaches  closely  to 
the  charactt»r  of  the  double  circulation  in  Birds  and  Mammals ;  but  the  im- 
perfect structure  of  the  ventricular  septum  may  permit  a  certain  amount  of 
intermixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  in  that  cavity.  The  right  or  anterior 
portion  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  connected  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  has 
thinner  walls  than  the  left  or  ])osterior  portion,  which  is  connected  with  the 
aorta.  In  the  Chelonia  and  Ophidia,  a  less  perfect  septum  also  exists,  but  it 
gradually  becomes  smaller,  and  therefore  less  able  to  separate  the  two  currents 
of  blood,  or  to  guide  these  in  special  directions.  In  the  perfect  adult  Amphi- 
bia, the  single  ventricle  has  either  only  slight  traces  of  a  septum,  or,  more 
commonly,  no  septum  wliatever  ;  the  single  arterial  trunk  proceeding  from  it, 
is  sometimes  named  the  arterial  6m76,  or  bidhua  arteriosiis.  Even  the  auricidar 
septum  is  imperfect  in  the  Proteus. 

The  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  in  these  cold-blooded  pul- 
monated  Vertebrata,  is  also  {K^culiar.  In  Man  and  Mammalia,  the  single 
aortic  arch  bends  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  and  continues  on  as  the  ab- 
dominal aorta.  In  Birds,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  turns  down  over  the  root  of 
the  right  lung,  to  become  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  the  higher  Reptiles,  two 
aortic  arches  exist,  one  on  each  side,  forming  a  right  and  left  aortic  arch, 
which  descend  over  the  roots  of  the  corresponding  lungs,  and  join  together 
somewhere  in  front  of  the  vertebral  colunm,  to  form  the  alxiominal  aorta.  Of 
these,  the  right  aortic  arch,  the  only  one  present  in  Birds,  is  larger  than  the 
left,  and  evidently  forms  the  projxjr  systemic  artery  ;  for  it  gives  off*  the  ar- 
teries to  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  limbs,  which  parts  accordingly  receive 
almost  entirely  red  blood,  which  is  directed  into  the  aorta,  as  already  men- 
tioned, by  the  ventricular  septum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left  aortic  arch  is 
small,  is  joined  by  a  short  trunk  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  springs  from 
the  other  side  of  the  septum,  and  from  it  receives  dark  blood  ;  hence  it  follows 
that  the  abdominal  aorta,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  right  and  left  aortic 
arches,  carries  mixed  blood  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  hind 
limbs.  In  the  lower  Reptiles  three  aortic  arches  exist  on  each  side  ;  the  upper 
pair  give  off  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  lower  pair  give  origin  to 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  all  combine,  by  short  branches,  into  two  descend- 
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ing  trunks,  which  unite  to  form  the  abdominal  aorta.  Here,  also,  a  mon-pfr 
fectly  oxygenated  blo<Ml  is  provided  for  the  anterior,  or  more  imporUDtpot 
of  the  aiiimal,  a  less  ix»rfectly  oxygenated  ])kKKl,  for  the  hinder  part. 

A  portal  circulation  exint^  in  lx)th  Reptiles  and  Amphibia  ;  it  is  coimHtJ 
Willi  thi»  renal  veinn,  which  also  exhibit  a  renal  portal  system  ;  i.  e.,  a^tttf 
veins,  whi(*h  convey  blood  into  the  kidneys  for  diHtribution  in  their  iut«nt 
The  condition  of  the  organs  of  circulati<m  fn  the  young  or  immature  AmphiKi, 
will  l)e  lK»st  underst<M)d  atl(»r  that  of  Fishes  haslxien  describe. 

Tlu;  roUhbkffukd  hranrhiatal  Vei'tebruttu  or  Fishes,  have  no  luncs;  thocev- 
gans  Ix'ing  rejfresenttMl,  however,  in  a  few  sjx^cies,  by  the  so-called  air-WoiHff. 
an  apjM'naage,  usually  of  I  In*  pharyngeal  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  TV 
h«»art  is  now  sinii)litied  by  the  su])pression  of  the  left  auricle,  there  bpingv 
pulmonary  vtnns  to  (?nd  ill  it ;  the  v(»ntricle  also  is  single,  as  in  the  Ampmfcii 
and  Reptiles,  but  it  never  pn-sents  any  trace  of  an  internal  septum.  Tl» 
remain,  therefore,  Init  a  single  auricle"  and  a  single  ventricle.  The  aanci^ 
like  the  right  auricle  in  other  cases,  receives  the  dark  venous  blood  ftvaiAe 
iKxly,  an<r transmits  it,  through  an  oriticv  ])rovided  with  valves,  into  the  wfr 
tricie.  This  is  very  muscular,  and  pro|)«»ls  the  blood,  not  into  theliuig8.fa 
there  are  none,  nor  directly  into  a  systemic  arterial  trunk,  or  aorta,  foriiii» 
diate  distribution  through  the  Ixxly  generally  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tbeuifie 
ventricle  sends  it  into  a  short  trunk,  called  the  nrUriaf  bulb^  which  hasnlvei 
at  its  root,  and,  in  a  few  examples,  is  even  partially  divided  into  two.  Fnn 
this  bulb,  a  series  of  an^hed  vessels,  usually  live,  sometimes  four,  in  namiKL 
proix.*d  upwards,  supported  <m  the  cartilaginous  branchial  arc*hes,  andonoKT 
the  bliKKl,  through  the  branchial  arteries,  into  the  gills,  in  which  it  paws 
through  capillary  vessels,  and  is  then  collected  by  the  branchial  veins:  Uwf 
running  towards  the  vert<'bral  column,  unite  together  on  the  dorsal  iwp«trf 
the  alimentary  canal,  to  form  a  single  systemic  art4»rial  trunk,  whidi  com- 
sponds,  in  function,  with  the  a«)rta  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  From  lta» 
branches  are  given  off  to  all  i)arts  of  the  IwKly,  excepting  the  gills  andgnff- 
ally,  if  not  always,  certain  parts  of  the  head,  which  are,  singularly  enbi^ 
supi^lied  by  sjMTinl  branches  proct'eding  at  onci*  frf>ni  the  branchial  w» 
From  the  bo(ly,  generally,  the  blood  is  brought  Ixick,  by  the  systemic  iw» 
to  the  singk;  auricle.  Intlie  Fish,  therefore,  all  the  Wood  which  returns  ta 
the  body  to  the  heart,  is  sent  lirst  through  the  respiratory  or  oxygenating «> 
gans,  Ix'fore  it  rennitc^rs  the  system  ;  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  so  intenwei 
that  it  forms  a  parr  of  the  general  <?irculati<m,  the  branchial  circulation  nioj 
continued  on  to  the  sysU'mic  circulation,  without  the  blood  (romine  bade  totk 
heart  between  them.*  IIiMice  the  circulation  in  the  branchiati»d  Fish,  issiii 
to  Ixi  .s//if//<',  as  distinguished  from  the  //////f /"/V^^/z/c^/i/^^/^*  circulation  of  the  coli- 
blooded,  and  the  conijthtchf  donhlf  <!irculation  of  the  wanu-blooded,  pulmonattid 
Yirtebrata.  The  lu*art  of  the  Fish  is  also  said  to  be  a  brauchmf  and  iwt* 
nffstt'ntir  heart,  Ix^cause  its  immediate  work  is  to  force  the  blood  into  thf 
branchiie  or  gills.     No  8i)ecial  contractile  apparatus  exists  beyond  the  pills. t« 


accomplish  tin?  circulation  through  the  Ixxly — a  fact  which  has  already  b«i 
adduced  (p.  074),  to  show  that  the  heart's  action  is  adequate  to  drive  the  biOO*^ 
through  tiie  svstemic  (nrculati<m  of  Man,  and  the  pulnumated  Mammalia.  1> 


the  f4iudal  veins  of  the  eel.  howev(T.  as  already  mentioned,  there  exists  a  pul- 
sating portion,  named  a  nuotf^i  heurt,  which  uiidoubtedly  assists  in  the  fptoB 
of  the  venous  blocnl  to  the  distant  prone r  heart.  Its  presence  may  be  connertri 
with  the  unusual  length  of  the  systemic  vessels  in  this  part  of  the  eel;  W 
even  here,  the  heart  i)r()ix»ls  the  bloo<l  through  the  vessels  of  the  gills,  and  if 
terwai'ds  through  the  systemic  arteries  and  capillaries.  Pulsating  dilataticQ! 
an'  likewise  found  in  tlie  arti-ries  r)f  the  ]M'ctoral  tins  of  the  tor[x;do  and  dii* 
nuera,  and  in 'the  portal  vein  of  the  myxine. 

In  Fishes,  as  in  other  Vertebrata,  a  j>ortal  system  of  veins  exists  ;  it  isco* 
pos«*d  not  only  of  the  veins  from  the  digestive  organs,  but  also  of  thocH.'  frta 
the  other  viscera  in  the  posterior  fwirt  of  the  alnlomen,  and  likewise  of  some  rf" 
tliose  from  the  hindcT  part  of  the  ImmIv.  The  venous  tnniks  thus  formed,  coo- 
duct  Wood  to  the  kidneys  as  well  as  to  thc^  liver,  so  that,  in  Fishes,  b«»th  the* 
glands  receive  venous  blcxnl.  Alter  Ixnng  distribut^'d  through  them,  the  blood 
is  returned  to  the  heart,  by  proper  hei)atic  and  renal  veins,  which  open  into 
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the  vena  cava  inferior.  Betia  mirabilia,  both  arterial  and  venous,  exist  in 
certain  Fishes,  on  the  swimming  bladder,  in  the  eyes,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  gills  and  the  intestines. 

Since  all  the  blood  of  Fishes,  after  its  return  from  the  body,  passes  through 
the  respiratory  organs,  before  it  again  proceeds  to  the  body,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  respiration  must  be  more  complete  in  them  than  in  the  Rep- 
tiles, in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  venous  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  respir- 
atory organs,  whilst  some  is  distributed  to  the  body  again.  But  in  Fishes, 
the  respiratory  process  itself  is  less  active  than  it  is  in  Reptiles,  being  aquatic, 
instead  of  aerial.  As  the  heart  in  the  Fish  is  a  branchial  or  respiratory  heart, 
its  single  auricle  and  ventricle  have  been  supposed  to  be  homologous  with  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  or  respiratory  heart,  of  the  Bird  and  Mammal. 
This  view,  however,  is  only  partially  correct ;  for  though  the  auricle  in  the 
Fish's  heart,  is  homologous  with  the  right  auricle  of  the  more  perfectly  formed 
Mammalian  or  Avian  heart,  and  therefore  respiratory,  the  single  ventricle 
represents  both  ventricles  of  the  heart  of  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  and, 
indeed,  rather  the  left  than  the  right  ventricle.  In  the  Fish,  the  branchial 
vessels  given  off  from  the  arches,  which  proceed  from  the  bulbus  arteriosus, 
end  in  the  systemic  arterial  trunk,  and  the  branchiae  and  their  vessels  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  organs  inter |)08ed  in  the  systemic  circulation.  In  the 
pulmonated  Vertebrata,  on  the  contrary,  the  pulmonary  arteries  enter  the 
lungs,  from  which  the  blood  is  returned  through  pulmonary  veins,  and  these 
latter  do  not  unite  to  form  an  artery,  but  re-enter  the  auricular  portion  of  the 
heart ;  so  that  the  pulmonary  system  is  not,  like  the  branchial  system,  con- 
tinuous with,  or  a  portion  of,  the  systemic,  but  altogether  a  special  circulation. 

The  Amphibia  b^gin  life  as  aquatic  branchiated  animals,  but  most  of  them, 
in  their  mature  state,  lose  their  gills  and  acquire  lungs,  so  as  to  become  pul- 
monated and  air-breathing.  In  this  metamorphosis,  not  only  transitions 
occur  in  the  respiratory  organs  from  the  Piscine  to  the  Reptilian  condition, 
but  also  simultaneous  adaptations  of  the  circulating  system.  The  differences 
in  the  mode  of  respiration,  and  in  the  character  of  the  circulation,  which  are 
observed  between  two  great  Classes  of  the  Vertebrata,  viz..  Fishes  and  Rep- 
tiles, are  exactly  paralleled  by  the  differena^s  met  with  in  the  immature  and 
mature  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  in  an  individual  Amphibian  ;  and 
the  progressive  steps  which  lead  from  one  state  to  the  other,  can  be  seen  in  the 
evolution  of  a  single  animal.  These  changes  may  be  traced  in  the  frop,  or  in 
the  salamander.  In  the  tadpole  of  the  former,  external  branched  gills  tirst  ap- 
pear, but  soon  become  absorbed,  and  are  succeeded  by  internal  laminated  (jilts^ 
resembling  those  of  the  Fish.  In  this  condition,  the  heart,  composed  of  a 
single  auricle  and  ventricle,  reanves  the  blood  from  the  body,  and  propels  it 
into  a  bulbous  arteriosus,  and  thence,  by  three  lateral  symmetrical  branches, 
or  hram-hial  arterial  arches,  into  the  gills  ;  after  passing  through  capillary  ves- 
sels, it  is  collected  by  the  branchial  veins,  from  the  foremost  of  which  the  ar- 
teries of  the  head  are  given  off;  these  veins,  but  chiefly  the  second  and  third, 
combine  to  form  the  systemic  artery  or  descending  aorta,  which  conveys  the 
blood  into  the  rest  of  the  body,  whence  it  is  again  returned  by  the  veins,  to 
the  single  auricle.  This  form  of  circulation  is  truly  Fish-like  ;  but  at  the  base 
of  each  branchial  lamina,  a  minute  vessel  runs  directly  from  each  bnuurhial 
arterial  arch,  to  the  commencement  of  the  descending  aorta  ;  as  development 
gm^s  on,  more  blood  passes  through  these  communicating  vessels,  directly  from 
the  bulb  into  the  descending  aorta,  without  traversing  the  vessels  of  the  gills  ; 
still  later,  the  gills  themselves  diminish,  and  more  and  more  blood  passes 
through  these  little  arched  vessels  at  their  base ;  finally,  the  gills  and  their 
vessels,  being  the  one  atrophied,  and  the  other  obliterated,  the  whole  of  the 
blood  i)roceeaing  from  the  ventricle  through  the  arterial  bulb,  traverses  these 
enlarged  symmetrical  communicating  vascular  arches,  and  so  reaches  the  de- 
scending aorta.  In  the  meantime,  from  the  lowermost  vascular  arch,  on  each 
side,  there  has  been  develoi)ed  a  little  vessel,  which  ramifies  on  the  walls  of  a 
small  sac,  or  rudimentary  lung  ;  and  as  these  organs  are  gradually  enlarged, 
the  vessels  in  question  grow,  and  form  the  pulmonary  arteries.  By  thcKc,  one 
portion  of  the  bl<»od  from  the  single  ventricle,  is  carried  to  the  newly  evolved 
respiratory  organs,   the  air-breathing  lungs ;  whilst  the  rest  is  couvey^d 
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through  the  n'inaininj;  vascular  arches,  now  reduced  to  two  in  number  onnA 
8id<\  partly  into  the  artiTics  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  chiefly  into  tbeaolL 
and  the  body  p'nerally.  Lastly,  the  hlooil  returning  from  thie  lungs,  e&Hni 
small  HU|x*riidded  auricle,  or  letl  auricle,  which  becoines  parted  oiTfrnlle 
ri«;ht ;  whilst  the  hlrM»d  which  returns  from  the  body,  enters  tlie  ordiDaiyrij^ 
auricle.  Thus  is  established  an  ineomi)lete  double  circulation,  pnecifldrikt 
form  met  with  in  the  lower  Reptiles.  In  pasRin<;  to  the  higher  Reptik&.tli 
essential  chauf^e  consists  in  the  ^adual  risinjr  up  of  a  Beptuni  within  theao^ 
ventricular  cavity,  by  which  it  lK*comes  more  and  more  conipletelrdiTili 
into  two  chamlHTS,  as  swn  in  the  Saurians,  and  espe<*ially  iu  the  croopAi 
This  change,  when  quite  complete,  and  constant,  prrxluces  the  perfecdrfr 
vided  ventricles,  with  their  entin'ly  sej)ar!itv  pulmonary  and  systemic  artnl 
trunks,  as  found  in  the  heart  of  the  Bird  and  Mammal.  Thus  nrefonnedlk 
f<mr-i'haml)c*n'd  heart  and  the  comj)letcly  iVtuhle  circulation. 

Similar  changes,  in  tlu*  heart  an<l  jrreat  vessels,  <M*cur  in  the  younpnpwifli 
water  salamander ;  but  the  external  j^ills  not  lx»ing  transitory,  or  givingpbft 
to  internal  j;ills.  as  in  the  tadpole  (»f  the  frog,  n'liiain  thromrhout  the  tonl 
rtmilition,  lx*coming,  at  one  time,  verv  larjre  and  plumose.  Like  theimnul 
jrills  of  the  tadi>ole,  th«\v  n'Cinve  vessels  from  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  anlaifl 
them,  their  di8ai)|H*arance  is  assoc-iated  with  the  same  changes  in  the  fatw 
distribution  of  thi;  bloixl,  which  is  hen(x*f()rth  sent  jiartly  to  the  lungs, im 
chiefly  to  the  body. 

CVrtain  of  the  Xmi)hibia  possess,  in  their  mature  condition,  both  kinditf 
re8|)iratorv  orpms.  viz.,  external  jrills  and  lungs,  and  are  hence  named /V»» 
ni-hranrfiinta.  In  these,  as  in  the  Proteus,  the  condition  of  the  rirciilfttvi 
corresponds  with  that  found  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  larval  oraditM 
of  the  newt.  Three  anterior  arches  fnmi  the  bulb  supply'  the  branchial  a^ 
teries,  and  a  fourth  gives  a  vessel,  whic^h  lx»comes  the  pulmonary  arteirrf** 
own  side  ;  the  puhnonary  veins  end  in  a  rudimentarj'  left  auricle,  and  thenfr 
temie  veins  in  a  right  auricle :  the  ventricle  is  single,  and  pives  offthebolbii 
arteriosus,  from  whi<h  arise  the  vascular  arches  just  mentioned. 

In  the  somewhat  anomalous  Fish,  the  Ii(*pidosin»n,  or  mud-fish  of  theGw- 
bia.  a  n*markal)le  approximatirm  is  shown  towards  the  p<'renni-braDcfaiife 
am]>hibian  form  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  has  six  pairs  of  hnmcW 
vascular  arches ;  of  these,  the  tirst,  fourth,  iifth,  and  sixth,  supply  the  braxidiiB. 
which  are  lilanunitous,  but  not  external,  like  the  iK^rnmnont  gills  of  theloim 
Ami)hibia.  The  secjond  and  third  pairs,  pass  as  simple  channels  intothe4^ 
scending  aorta,  an<l  also  give  otf  branches  which  unite  to  form  a  single  pol- 
monary  artery,  distributed  to  tlu^  largely  develoiM»d  cellulated  air-Madaff. 
The  single  i)ulmonary  vein  en<ls  in  the  sinus  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  pivc<'diiig  des<Tipti<ms  indicate  a  unity  of  plan  in  the  circulating  ox^lEBtf 
of  tlu'  Vertebrate  series  of  animals,  as  marked  as  that  which  may  be  traced  Ib 
their  skeleton  and  nervr>us  system— gradual  modifications  of  this  plan  being 
manifi'Sted  in  asc<*nding  froni  the  lower  to  the  higher  animals. 

In  the  Ami)hioxus,  the  lowest  Fish,  and  therefon*  the  lowest  Vertebrttf 
animal,  the  circulating  system  retains  its  Vertebmte  tyj)e  in  the  arrangemnt 
of  the  princii)al  vessels  :  imt  it  presents  the  singular  anomaly  of  nothavin^i 
single  central  heart,  but  possessing  instead,  numerous  contractile  caviiw 
situated  in  the  cours«»  of  the  chief  bloodvessels,  lieneath  the  c<miplex  branchiil 
chamlxT  is  a  ccmtractile  vessel,  or  bulb,  performing  the  office  of  a  ventride: 
fnmi  this,  as  many  as  Jilty  i>airs  of  liranchial  arterial  arches  arise,  at  therool 
of  each  of  which  is  a  (rontractile  dilatation.  These  nmnerous  branchial  art^ 
ries,  of  which  the  anterior  ones  are  themselves  contractile,  end,  as  usual  m 
the  branchial  veins,  which  are  ecpially  numerous,  an<l  combine  together  to 
form  the  pro|HT  desccniding  aorta,  which  is  plac(Ml  immediately  beneath  the 
chorda  dorsalis.  Th«'  foremost  vasirular  arch,  the  duct  of  liotal^  join*  the 
aorta,  without  supplying  branches  to  a  branchial  fringe.  The  aorta  dis- 
tribut4^s  branches  to  all  ])arts  of  the  body,  the  veins  from  which  ultiniatebr 
unite  to  form  two  venous  trunks,  one  a  jiortal  vein,  a  part  of  which  is  dilatfl 
and  contractile,  and  another  which  n*])resents  the  vena  cava  inferior,  on  which 
is  found  a  contractile  sinus,  pulsntimr  rhythmically,  and  propelling  the  Wood 
forwards  into  the  rudimentary  ventricle  already  descriln^d.     The  great  num- 
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ber  and  wide  distribution  of  rhythraicall}'  contractile  cavities  in  the  circulating 
system  of  the  Aniphioxus,  sugjrest  a  comparison  with  the  multiple  hearts,  or 
pulsating  chambers,  seen  in  certain  Molluscous  and  Annulose  animals.  Its 
blood  also  contains  only  colorless  corpuscles. 

In  the  Non -vertebrate  animals,  the  blood,  and  the  organs  of  its  circulation, 
where  they  exist,  are  peculiar,  and  distinguished  from  the  same  parts  in  the 
Vertebrata.  The  blood,  in  the  higher  forms  of  these  animals,  is  corpuscu- 
lated,  but  its  corpuscles  are  not  smooth  and  colored  with  cruorin,  like  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  Vertebrata,  but,  even  when  the  blood  itself  is  tinged,  they 
are  usually  colorless  and  granular,  like  the  white  blood-corpuscles  and  lymph 
corpuscles  of  the  Vertebnita.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  flattened,  dis- 
coid, or  even  angular  ;  and  occasionally  they  have  a  bluish  or  greenish  tint. 
In  the  simplest  of  these  animals,  the  blood  contains  only  granules. 

This  common  nutritive  fluid,  or  blood,  has,  indeed,  been  regarded  by  some 
as  corresponding  rather  with  the  lymph,  and  the  vessels  in  which  it  circu- 
lates, as  homologous  rather  with  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  Vertebrata.  It 
is  certain  that  no  other  vessels  corresponding  with  lymphatics,  exist  in  the 
Non-vertebrate  animals  ;  and  no  lymphatics  have  been  detected  in  the  Am- 
phioxus,  which  has  only  colorless  corpuscles.  The  vessels  in  which  it  circu- 
lates, present  this  great  peculiarity  as  contrasted  with  the  circulating  appara- 
tus of  the  Vertebrata,  that  they  no  longer  form  a  continuous  series  of  well- 
defined  tubes,  or  true  bloodvessels  ;  but,  even  in  the  highest  forms,  and,  to  a 
still  greater  degree,  in  the  lowest  forms,  the  blood  passes  from  such  definite 
vessels  into  spaces  Ijing,  as  it  were,  between  the  viscera  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  furnished  doubtless  with  a  lining  membrane,  but  not  having  otherwise 
distinct  walls  or  coats.  In  the  higher  of  these  animals,  these  spaces  form 
spongy  recesses,  sinuses,  or  hif^uncE^  and  in  the  lower  forms,  merely  perivisceral 
or  intervviceral  spaces. 

Connected  with  the  true  vessels,  in  many  of  the  higher  forms,  there  art* 
found  one  or  more  rhythmically  pulsating  contractile  cavities,  which  are  there- 
fore called  hearts  ;  sometimes  these  are  unilocular  or  ventricular,  sometimes 
bilocular,  or  auricular  and  ventricular  ;  sometimes  thev  are  multilocular.  One 
of  these  hearts  only  can  b(»  regarded  as  homologous  with  the  heart  of  the  Ver- 
tebrata, in  some  of  which  animals,  as  in  the  bat,  the  eel,  torpedo,  myxine, 
and  amphioxus,  for  exanifile,  portions  of  the  venous  system  are  also  pulsatile. 
Pulsating  cavities  also  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  Reptiles,  Amphibia, 
and  Fishes,  in  connection  with  the  lymphatic  system,  viz.,  the  lymphatic 
hearts. 

When  the  heart  in  a  Non-vertebrate  animal  is  single,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  placed 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bodv,  i.  «.,  on  the  surface  opposite  to  the  one  u])on 
which  the  nervous  axis  is  found  ;  it  is,  moreover,  systemic,  or  sends  the  blood 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  liver,  and  not  to  the  respiratory 
organs,  which  onlv  receive  the  blood  as  it  is  returning  from  the  body  to  the 
heart.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  arrangement  met  with  in  Fishes,  in  which 
the  heart  is  respirator  if.  In  the  Fish,  the  heart  receives  and  transmits  deoxy- 
genated  blood,  whilst  in  the  Non-vertebrate  animal  it  receives  and  transmits 
an  oxygenated  fluid.  AVhen  the  heart  is  bilocular,  it  is  constricted  externally, 
and  presents  a  delicate  projecting  border  or  valve  between  the  auricle  and 
ventricle.  When  tl#  heart  is  multiple,  the  supernumerary  ones  are  always 
simple  or  respiratory,  and  are  placed  upon  the  veins  near  tlie  respiratory  or- 
gans, any  modifications  of  which,  as  in  the  Vertebrata,  necessitate  changes 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  vascular  system.  A  portal  venous  system  never 
exists,  the  liver  being  always  supplied  by  the  systemic  arteries.  The  vessels 
are  named  arteries  and  veins,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current  within 
them,  and  not  from  their  structure ;  for  distinct  coats,  like  those  of  the  arte- 
ries in  the  Vertebrata,  are  not  recognizable.  Though  extnmiely  delicate  valves 
are  present  in  the  heart,  they  are  not  found  so  regularly  disposed  in  the  veins, 
as  in  the  Vertebrata.  Sometimes  a  pi»ricardium  exists.  True  capillaries, 
provided  with  distinct  walls,  and  intermediate  between  the  finest  arteries  ana 
the  finest  veins,  have  not  l)een  demonstrated,  and  in  most  instances  are  cer- 
tainly absent ;  but,  the  arteries  pour  out  the  circulating  corpusculated  fluid, 
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into  lacunie,  or  inter»4tu*»'s,  lx'twe<»n  the  organs  or  elements  of  the  tL»ii& 
from  which  it  i.s  collected  into  venous  sinuses  and  trunks. 

MnUuAra. — The  most  jx-rfect  condition  of  the  circuhitory  8v»l«*ni.  in  ik 
Xon-vertebnite  animals,  is  met  with  in  this  Sul>kin;x<loni.  an<f  iu  the  CiM 
Cei>li!ilo]M)ds.  In  the  cuttle-nsli,  for  example,  then*  is  found  a  stf^ittiukvt^ 
tricular  heart,  providi'd  with  valves  at  its  <»ritice :  it  is  usually  rounded,  bi 
stron;r  muscular  walls,  and  even  internal  colunniie  c*iiruete.  AVtfries  prf*'»rd 
from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  Ixnly,  ex(vptinj:  tn  the  branehite  or  «rilK  theliw 
even  re<vivinj;  brandus.  The  blood  is  returned  into  a  Inr^  vein.  nrvrtKjtt 
sinus,  which  is  surrnundnl  by  a  remarkable  cvllular  or^an  filled  with  Uimd. 
and  from  wh'urh  synmn'trical  lateral  branches,  two  or  four  in  nnmU*r,  su.'onA- 
lUiX  to  the  numl)er  of  tin*  ^ills,  proceed  to  those  or^^ans.  cfach  presentiui;.  i*\i 
enters  the  j^ill,  a  pulsatin«r  dilatation,  or  so-called  branchial  heart,  which  hrlj* 
to  pri>iH>l  the  blfMHl  thr()u<^h  the  <;ills.  From  the  >rilli4,  the  bloiN]  is  retuniHi 
into  lar^e  venous  sinusi-s,  which,  Ix'in;;  contractile,  act  as  auricles,  and  thrtiw 
piisscs  into  the  ventricular  systemic  heart  alivady  descrilxnl.  lu  the  Vlxn- 
\i(}i\i>  and  in  the  (rasteropods,  there  is  but  a  sin;:jle  heart,  which  is  always  i^n- 
temi<r,  distrlbutin«i  its  contents  by  one  arterial  trunk  and  numerous  hmDcIv^ 
to  the  ImkIv  and  liver,  from  which,  having  passe<l  throuj^h  Ifurutta*  or  *«ijatr*.il 
is  ajrain  collected  by  veins,  and  by  them  convt-yed  to  the  res])iratory  on.»siitf : 
from  these,  it  is  colle<rt«*d  by  other  canals,  the  bnuichio-esirdiao  veins,  and  tt 
so  brou«;ht  to  the  heart  a^ain.  In  the  terrestrial  PuInioo:a8teropod«.  as  ia 
Helix,  the  venous  bhwHl  from  the  bodv  passes  throujrh  small  vi»8sels  on  thf 
walls  of  the  pulmonary  air  sac,  and  is  tlu*n  collected  into  a  lar»rer  vi*«L 
wliich  conveys  it  to  th«*  heart ;  whilst  in  the  a<iuatic  Bninchiot;astero|HHL<.aj^ 
in  Doris,  the  bloml  returuin^j:  from  the  ImhW  is  (carried,  by  S|ieeial  vessels,  into 
the  jjfills,  and  is  then  conveved  bv  other  vessels  back  to  the  heart.  In  U»ih 
kinds  of  (Iasteroi)ods,  the  heart  consists  of  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  betwert 
which  then*  is  found  a  distinct  but  minute  valve,  which  serves  accurateh  t«i 
direct  the  course  of  the  circulating  tiuid.  In  the  Lamellibnincliiata.  tlie  htin. 
usually  sinjilc,  but  sometimes  double,  in  corresi)ondence  with  the  bilalriil 
arranjlemeiit  of  the  parts  of  the  lM)dy  of  these  jinimals,  and  often  perfonittd 
i)V  the  intestine,  is  placed  in  a  ]H*ricardiuin,  situated  near  the  adductor  mii^ 
cfe.  which  closes  the  shell;  when  single,  it  has  sometimes  one  and  sometinit* 
two  auricles,  (connected  with  its  simple  ventricle ;  when  the  heart  is  douUe. 
each  has  only  one  auricle. 

Mnlhisn,l(hi. — In  these  animals,  the  circulatory  orj^ans  Ix'come  still  more 
simple,  or  even  disapi)ear.  Thus,  in  the  Aseidioida  or  Tunicata,  althousrhtbe 
bloodvessels,  or  bloo<t  sinuses,  are  very  complex  on  the  walls  of  the  p^Wiar 
ivspiratory  atrium,  the  heart  itself  has  no  valves  In'twecn  its  dilated  i)nrt."?«»r 
cliamlH'rs.and  the  blood  is  projH'lled  by  oppn>ite  i>eristalti(;  actions,  sejKirated 
by  an  interval  or  pause,  tirst  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other;  hencvthe 
heart  is  sometimes  systemie  an<l  sometimes  nspiratorv,  and  each  cliamlvris 
sometimes  auricular  and  sometimes  ventricular  in  function.  In  the  eomixmnd 
Aseidioida,  it  is  stateil  that  the  vessels  of  one  animal  are  connected,  thnmsih 
the  footstalk  or  common  '*  stolon,"  with  tlio>e  of  the  others  Ixdonirini;  to  dn* 
same  cluster.  In  the  liraclii«>poda,  there  is  still  a  proiH'r  simple  heart,  some- 
times, it  is  said,  two:  but  tlu*  eirculatinu  system  is  considerably  ivduiinl  in 
ext(*iit :  the  numenais  contractile  cavities  found  in  these  animals,  have  not 
iK'cn  proved  to  have  any  connection  with  tin-  blood  sysl^n.  but  rather  to  be 
<-omiKirable  with  the  atrium  of  the  Tunicata.  I.astly.  in  the  Poly zoji,  neitlwr 
a  contractile  heart,  nor  even  vessels,  have  yet  iH-eu  detected  ;  in  these  soft  di-li- 
cate  animals,  the  nutritive  lluids  are  supposed  to  pernuate  the  walls  »»f  tlw 
alimentary  canal  into  the  ix'rivisivnil  spacis.  and  tbeiuv  to  i)onet rate  every 
part  of  the  lM)dv. 

A mnilnsu.— in  the  lar^rest  animals  of  this  Subkinj^dom,  tla*  cir<*uhitory  ap- 
paratus presents  tlie  ^reat«*sl  simi)litication.  Thus,  amoiij^st  the  Crustaceans, 
a  sin;:le.  well-develoiH'(l,  muscular,  sifstnui''.  <lorsal  heart  is  found  in  the  lob- 
ster:  it  is  placed  in  th<*  me<lian  line,  lH*neatb  the  biiuler  Iwirder  of  the  thoracic 
part  of  the  shell,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  deli<ate  sac,  which,  from  its  rt*siMnblam« 
to  the*  iK*ricardium  in  the  Vert(*brata,  has  In-eii  so  named,  but  whieh  is,  in 
realitv,  a  venous  sinus.     From  the  heart,  six  systemic  arteries  are  given  olTto 
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the  head,  stomach,  liver,  and  caudal  extremi^ ;  from  the  lacunsB  or  spaces 
between  the  tissues  and  organs,  the  circulating  fluid  is  collected  by  veins,  which 
end  in  sinuses  placed  above  the  ventral  surface ;  from  these,  it  is  conveyed,  by 
distinct  vessels,  into  the  gills,  there  bein^  sometimes  contractile  dilatations  at 
the  base  of  those  organs ;  having  passed  through  the  gills  or  branchiae,  it  is 
then  returned,  by  the  so-called  branchio-cardiac  veins,  to  the  large  venous  sinus 
inclosinsj  the  contractile  heart,  into  which  it  enters  through  valved  apertures, 
and  is  then  propelled  into  the  systemic  arteries  already  described.  No  cilia 
ever  exist  in  the  interior  of  any  part  of  the  circulating  system  of  the  highest 
or  Arthropodous  Annulosa.  In  most  other  Crustacea,  the  plan  of  the  circu- 
lating apparatus,  is  the  same  as  in  the  lobster ;  but  in  certain  of  the  lowest 
forms,  the  simple  heart  is  replaced  by  an  elongated,  and  sometimes  by  a  seg- 
mented, contractile  vessel,  or  dorsal  veatsely  provided  with  lateral  valved  open- 
ings, by  which  the  blood  enters  from  an  inclosing  venous  space  or  sinus.  In 
Insects,  the  circulatory  system  presents,  as  has  already  been  seen  in  so  many 
instances,  modifications  adapting  it  to  special  forms  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus. In  them,  there  no  longer  exist  either  lungs  or  gills,  but  tracheal  re- 
spiratory tubes  ramified  through  every  part  of  the  bodjr.  The  heart  is  replaced 
by  a  numerously  segmented  dorsal  vessel.,  provided  with  valves  between  each 
segment,  contracting  rhythmically  from  behind  forwards,  and  having  numer- 
ous lati^ral  valved  openings,  through  which  the  circulating  fluid,  returned  from 
all  parts  of  the  body,  enters  from  an  inclosing  so-called  pericardial,  but  really 
venous,  space  or  sinus.  The  corpusculated  fluid  or  blood,  propelled  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  passes,  however,  not  so  much  intg  dis- 
tinct vessels,  as  into  channels,  lacunae,  or  spaces,  in  and  between  the  various 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  so  comes  into  relation  with  the  universally 
diflused  tracheal  tubes,  and  then  again  finds  its  way  back  to  the  pericardial 
venous  sinuses.  The  chief  modification  of  this  system,  seen  in  the  Myriapoda 
and  8i>iders,  consists  in  the  comparative  length  or  shortness,  the  equal  devel- 
opment, and  the  more  or  less  frequent  segmentation  of  the  valved  dorsal  ves- 
sel, in  accordance  with  the  consolidation  or  multiplication  of  the  segments; 
Thus,  in  the  Geophilida,  the  number  of  contractile  segments  is  upwards  of 
150;  in  lulida,  as  many  as  75;  in  Scolopendrida,  15  to  21;  all  are  separated 
by  well-formed  valves.  A  small  ventral  trunk  also  exists  in  some  Mynapoda. 
In  the  Arachnida,  the  dorsal  vessel  sometimes  consists  of  only  four  or  five 
closely  packed  chambers.  These  segments,  with  their  interposed  valves,  are 
found  only  in  the  body  of  the  perfect  Insect,  and  usually  number  eight  or  less ; 
in  the  thorax,  the  dorsal  vessel  has  no  valves,  and,  in  front,  it  ends  in  a  fine 
vessel,  from  which  a  few  branches  have  been  traced.  In  the  microscopic 
Arachnida,  such  as  the  acari,  there  are  no  proper  vessels,  but  the  nutritive 
fluid  contained  in  the  perivisceral  chamber,  is  moved  by  means  of  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  intestines  and  the  sldn.  The  scorpion  presents  the  un- 
usujil  condition  of  possessing  a  distinct  abdominal  vein,  proceeding  from  the 
tail,  and  giving  branches  to  the  pulmonary  sacs. 

In  the  Annelida,  the  best  anatomists  agree  in  doubting  the  existence  of 
either  a  contractile  chamber  or  heart,  or  of  a  contractile  dorsal  vessel ;  the 
only  cavities  possessed  by  them,  analogous  to  the  more  perfectly  developed 
circulatory  apparatus  of  the  Arthropodous  Insects,  Myriapods,  Spiders,  and 
Crustacea,  are  the  perivisceral  spaces,  lacunae,  and  channels,  in  which  a  slightly 
corpusculated  fluid  has  been  found.  It  is  in  this  Class,  including  the  various 
marine  and  terrestrial  Worms  and  the  Leeches,  that  those  remar^ble  ramifled 
vessels  are  met  with,  extending  into  every  segment  and  portion  of  the  body, 
named  the  pseudo-hcemal  vessels,  which  contain,  sometimes  a  colorless,  though 
usually  a  red-colored  fluid,  often  Corpusculated,  but  the  color  of  which  is  not 
dependent  on  the  corpuscles.  These  vessels  are  at  one  or  many  parts,  dilated 
and  contractile,  and,  at  certain  parts,  lined  with  cilia.  They  always  commu- 
nicate, at  some  point,  by  a  tubular  stem  with  the  exterior ;  a  principal  trunk 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  has  been  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  true  dorsal  vessel  of  the  higher  Annulosa ;  but  their  homologies  are  believed 
to  be  rather  with  the  so-called  water-vessels  of  the  still  more  lowly  organized 
Annuloida,  than  with  the  non-ciliated  vascular  apparatus  of  the  Arthropodous 
Annulosa. 
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Ai)}iHloiil(i, — In  these  animals,  nothing  analogous  to  a  blood  system  exklF. 
then*  U'inj;  neither  bl9o<l  nor  true  bloodvessels,  or  lacunar  blood  spaoee.  TV 
iraUr-r(:<ttpls  of  the  Roti  era  or  Whi^el-aninialcules,  of  the  marine  TarbtlhriH 
Worms,  the  Tn*inftt<Kle  Flukes,  the  Nematode  Thread-worms,  and  the  txff 
like  Tienia  and  its  allies,  the  Acanthocephali,  are  ciliated  canals,  which  <<«• 
niunieate,  at  some  pouit,  with  the  exterior,  and  are,  b3''  some,  recarded  ntber 
as  respinit<»i'}'  or|Lr«ins.  Neither  a  heart  nor  a  dorsal  vessel  has  been  found  a 
them.  The  extensive  system  of  ambuUif^rftl  and  other  vessels,  posse»wd  k 
the  Eehin<Hlennata,  also  communicriites  with  the  exterior,  and  is,  apparentk. 
partly  n*spiratory,  and  partly  locomotive.  No  heart  or  bloodvessels  havelNfli 
deteeted  in  these  animals. 

CnJetiifrata. — These  aw  also  destitute  of  blood,  cardiac  apparatus,  ud 
l)rop*r  cireulatory  vessels.  In  the  Actinozoa  and  Hydrozoa,  the  dipntiiv 
cavity  connnunicat<*8  with  the  pi^riviswral  or  general  cavity  of  the  bt)dT,fPDB 
whicli  ramilications,  sometimes  very  fine  and  numerous^  proceed  through  tikf 
disc  and  other  mon»  develojM'd  parts.  In  this  way  nutritive  fluids  getams 
to  all  parts  of  the  Ixxly,  without  a  circulation  of  blood. 

P}fitnztxt. — The  sin«:ular,  characteristic,  slowly  pulsating  vesicles,  ▼hid 
alternately  contract  and  dilate  within  the  soft  sareodous  substance  of  the  In- 
fusoria aiid  Khizopoda,  aIthou<;;h  they  sometimes  pn»8ent  radiating  ramifica- 
tions, as  in  cert^iin  Infusoria,  are  probably  respiratory  rather  than  drcuhttonr* 
In  the  sarc^e  of  the  sponges,  and  in  the  unicellular  Gregarinida,  there  lif 
not  even  contractile  vesicles  ;  and  no  tractc  whatever  of  internal  vessels.  TV 
circulation  of  external  fiuid  through  the  pi^rous  substance  of  a  sponge,  hv, 
of  course,  no  atHnity  to  a  true  internal  circulation. 


NUTRITION. 


The  general  process  by  which  the  microscopic  elements  of  the  tis- 
sues and  organs  of  the  body  are  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  are  renovated  after  disintegration  and  waste  in  use,  constitates  the 
function  of  Nutrition. 

Nutrition  proper^  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  living  part,  with- 
out any  important  change  of  form  or  size.  Growth  implies  a  mor« 
active  nutritive  process,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  dimensions.  De- 
velopment^ besides  nutrition  and  growth,  requires  evolution,  or  chances 
of  form,  lieparation  is  a  nutritive  act,  which  has  for  its  object,  ibe 
healing  of  a  wound  or  loss  of  substance,  or  the  more  perfect  restora- 
tion of  an  injured  or  lost  part.  Reproduction  of  a  lost  parf^  is  an 
extreme  example  of  reparation.  The  act  of  secretion  is  a  nutritive 
process,  in  which  the  pnxlncts  of  nutrition  are  incessantly  thrown  ont 
from  the  system.  The  reproduction  of  the  individual^  is  a  special  nu- 
tritive phenomenon. 

In  Man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  blood  is  the  common  source  of 
the  nutrient  material  for  the  solid  parts  of  the  frame,  and,  in  its  rapid 
circulation  through  the  body  it  passes,  whilst  in  the  capillaries,  within 
a  very  minute  distance  of  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  various 
tissues  and  organs.  In  yiehling  this  nutrient  material,  the  blood  itself 
is  necessarily  impoverisjied,  and  accordingly  is,  in  its  turn,  renewed 
or  nourished,  chiefly  from  the  lymph  and  chyle,  both  of  which  are  like- 
wise constantly  being  reformed  or  renewed.  All  three  fluids,  the 
lymph,  the  chyle,  and  the  blood  are,  however,  more  or  less  organiied, 
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or  at  least,  the  products  of  organization.  They  are,  indeed,  fluid 
tissues  OT  fluid  parts  of  tissues,  being  the  movable  contents  of  vessels 
or  tubes  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  hollow  elongated  nucleated  cells. 
Like  the  more  solid  tissues,  they  are  subject  to  nutritive  waste  and 
renovation.  In  its  widest  sense  nutrition  includes,  therefore,  the  re- 
newal of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  the  renewal  of  the  blood,  and  the 
maintenance  or  renewal  of  the  solid  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 

In  each  of  these  processes  there  is  one  common  character,  viz.,  that 
the  renewed  fluid  or  solid  assumes  some  portion  of  a  nutrient  pabu- 
lum, different  from  itself,  and  converts  it  into  a  likeness  of  itself. 
Hence  the  term  assimilation  is  employed,  to  indicate  the  assumption 
of  necessary  material  into  itself,  by  a  fluid  or  solid  tissue.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  chyle  and  blood,  or  the  processes  of  chylification  and  san- 
guification, are  especially  included  under  the  term  primary  assimila- 
tion, whilst  the  nutrition  of  the  solid  tissues  and  organs  from  the  blood 
is  described  as  secondary  assimilation. 

Nutrition  of  the  Chyle. 

The  composition  of  this  fluid,  its  relations  to  the  food,  and  the  share 
which  the  process  of  absorption  has  in  its  formation,  have  already 
been  described.  The  nutritive  character  of  that  part  of  the  process 
of  chylification,  which  consists  in  the  absorption  of  fatty  matters,  has 
likewise  been  indicated.  The  fatty  particles  of  the  chyle  within  the 
lacteals,  certainly  differ  from  the  emulsionized  fat  found  on  Jhe  surface 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  albuminose  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  appears  as  albumen  and  fibrin  in  the  chyle.  Accord- 
ingly, these  last-named  substances,  and  perhaps  also  the  fat,  undergo 
true  assimilative  changes,  and  not  a  mere  absorption,  as  they  enter  the 
chyliferous  vessels.  Moreover,  the  corpuscles  which  appear,  as  the 
fluid  advances  through  the  lymphatic  plexuses  and  glands,  afford  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  evolution,  organization,  and,  therefore,  of  assimila- 
tive power.  The  columnar  epithelial  cells  upon  the  villi,  and  also  the 
cells  of  the  absorbent  vessels  and  the  alveolar  spaces  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  which  are  themselves  developed  by  the  coalescence  of  hollow 
nucleated  cells,  the  parietes  of  which  continue  to  be  endowed  with 
special  properties  of  an  elective  and,  therefore,  assimilative  nature, 
participate  in  this  process.  If,  as  previously  alluded  to  (p.  625),  the 
process  be  regarded  as  secernent,  the  movable  contents  of  the  lacteals 
form  a  secretion,  and  the  entire  lymphatic  system  constitutes  a  large 
gland,  the  secreting  tubuli  of  which  begin  either  amidst  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  as  lymphatic  plexuses,  or  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine, 
as  the  commencements  of  the  lacteals ;  whereas  the  terminal  ducts, 
of  which  the  chief  one  is  the  thoracic  duct,  open  into  the  great  veins 
at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  vascularity  of  the  septa  tvithin  the 
lymphatic  glands,  favors  the  near  proximity  of  the  fresh  chyle  or 
lymph  to  the  capillary  bloodvessels;  in  this  way,  these  fluids  may  be 
inspissated  by  venous  absorption,  and,  moreover,  by  the  action  of  the 
arterial  blood,  the  fibrinous  matter  may  acquire  the  increase  which  is 
noticed  beyond  the  lymphatic  glands. 
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Nutrition  of  the  Blood. 

The  most  obvious  evidence  of  organization  in  the  blood  is  tbe  exis* 
tence  of  its  white  and  red  corpuscles.  The  very  special  charactenof 
the  latter,  which  are  found  only  in  the  blood  of  the  Vertebrata,  uA 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  undergo  evolution  and  decay,  afford  proof  of  i 
further  assimilative  action  than  that  which  takes  place  in  the  formatioB 
of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  The  blood,  however,  owes  the  maintenaim 
of  Its  extremely  composite  nature  to  other  processes  than  to  those  of 
a  self-assimilative  character:  viz.,  to  its  losses  in  the  nutrition  of  tk 
solid  tissues  of  the  body,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  various  secretiooi; 
to  the  changes  which  it  incessantly  undergoes,  by  the  entrance  into  it 
of  new  matter,  by  venous  absorption  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  pifr 
sage  from  it  of  effete  matter,  by  excretion  on  the  other;  and  lastly,  to 
the  profound  alterations  in  its  character,  effected  by  the  action  of  oxypi 
in  the  respiratory  process.  For  these  reasons,  the  subject  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  blood,  or  Sanguification,  will  be  more  conveniently  con- 
sidered hereafter. 


Nutrition  of  the  Organs  and  Tissues. 

The  nutrition  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the  body,  nutrition  prcpetj 
or  secondary  assimilation^  consists  of  the  following  steps  or  stages. 

Firsts  a  nutritive  fluid  or  plasma  exudes  from  the  blood,  throagh 
the  coats  of  the  capillaries,  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  tissues.  Thu 
process  may  be  partly  due  to  porous  diffusion  under  the  influence  of 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  bloodvessels,  but  partly  also  to  adialytie 
movement,  regulated  by  the  chemical  relations  between  the  liquor  san- 
guinis and  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels.  As  these  vessels  arc 
everywhere  developed  in  the  same  manner,  from  coalesced  nucleated 
cells,  the  structure,  chemical  composition,  and  properties  of  their  walls 
are  probably  the  same  in  every  tissue  and  organ.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  the  nature  of  the  exuded  fluid  plasma,  is  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  and,  accordingly,  that  a  uniform  material  derived 
from  the  blood,  is  provided  for  the  nutrition  of  every  part  of  the  system. 
This  nutritive  plasma  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
liquor  sanguinis;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Fluids  effused  into  various  parts 
of  the  body,  when  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  examined,  are 
found  to  undergo  coagulation  after  they  are  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  living  tissues;  they  therefore  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  fibrin 
or  fibrinogen,  and  so  far  resemble  the  liquor  sanguinis;  but  they  appear 
generally  to  possess  less  albumen  and  saline  matter.  Moreover,  the 
liquor  sanguinis  contains  all  the  ingredients  of  the  blood,  whether  nu- 
tritive or  effete,  excepting  the  white  and  red  corpuscles;  whilst  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  exuded  plasma,  destined  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  tissues,  consists  of  a  purer  nutrient  material.  Whatever  its  precise 
nature,  the  exuded  plasma  passes  into  the  finest  interstices  of  the  vas- 
cular tissues,  between  the  capillary  networks,  and  bathes  all  the 
elementary  parts  of  those  tissues.     Moreover,  it  penetrates,  beyond 
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the  vascular  parts,  all  the  moist  non-vascular  tissues,  such  as  the  car- 
tilages, the  cornea,  the  capsule  and  the  substance  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  and,  likewise,  probably  even  reaches  the  intervals  between  the 
cells  of  epithelial  and  epidermoid  tissues.  The  essential  difference 
between  a  vascular  and  a  non- vascular  tissue,  consists  in  the  relative  dis- 
tance of  their  microscopic  elements  from  the  nearest  capillary  vessels, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  space  through  which  the  plasma  has  to  pass  from 
those  vessels  before  it  penetrates  the  tissue.  All  the  tissues,  indeed, 
whether  vascular  or  non-vascular,  whether  penetrated  by  capillaries  or 
not,  are,  strictly  speaking,  extra-vascular^  that  is  to  say,  their  elementary 
parts  are  outside  the  walls  of  the  corpuscles.  The  existence  of  serous 
or  white  vessels  smaller  than,  but  continuous  with,  the  capillaries,  is 
not  generally  admitted;  but  in  certain  tissues,  secondary  nutritive 
channels  may  exist,  as,  for  example  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  bone, 
and  the  tubuli  of  the  dentine,  by  aid  of  which  the  nutritive  fluid  may 
be  still  further  distributed.  The  tubular  structure  of  the  connective 
tissue  corpuscles  and  their  processes,  and  the  connection  of  these  with 
the  lymphatics,  are  not  admitted. 

The  second  stage  of  the  nutritive  process  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
a  certain  selective  act,  or  so-called  elective  aflBnity,  by  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  by  which  they  assimilate  to  themselves 
such  portions  of  the  nutritive  fluid  as  are  suitable,  either  without  or 
with  further  change,  to  renew,  molecule  by  molecule,  their  disinte- 
grating substance.  The  nucleated  cells  of  the  epidermis  and  epithelium, 
the  corpuscles  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  the  tubular  fibres  of 
the  white  nervous  tissues,  the  complex  fibres  of  the  striated  muscles, 
the  simple  fibrous  forms  of  the  contractile  fibres  or  fibre-cells  of  the 
organic  muscular  tissue,  and  of  the  fibrous  and  areolar  tissues,  and 
lastly,  the  consolidated  intercellular  substance,  with  the  remnants  of 
cells  embedded  in  it.  as  in  cartilage  and  bone,  each  derives  from  the 
exuded  plasma  of  the  blood,  and  assimilates,  its  required  chemical  con- 
stituents. The  more  rapid  the  waste,  the  more  active  is  the  renovation, 
both  processes  being  most  marked  in  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues, 
which  produce  and  regulate  all  animal  movement.  This  assimilative 
power  of  the  tissue  elements  is  the  persistent,  primitive,  nutritive  force, 
inherited  from  the  germ-cell.  It  is  probably  alike  possessed  by  every 
cell,  however  remote  in  its  descent  from  the  parent  cell,  and  however 
modified,  so  as  to  form  parts  of  a  composite  animal  or  tissue,  just  as 
it  undoubtedly  is  when  a  single  cell  constitutes  the  entire  animal.  This 
germ  force,  or  germinal  force,  is  the  essential  cause  of  all  nutritive 
phenomena,  as  it  is  of  all  organization,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 
By  it,  the  cellular  yeast  plant  grows  and  maintains  itself  in  fermenting 
saccharine  solutions,  the  larger  fungi  feed  themselves  upon  juices 
derived  from  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  the  various  tissues 
of  the  more  complex  flowering  plants  are  formed  and  supported  out  of 
a  common  pabulum,  the  sap ;  and,  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  uni- 
cellular Gregarina,  the  sarcodous  Rhizopod,  the  proteiform  Amoeba, 
the  soft-bodied  Coelenterata,  with  their  ectoderm,  endoderm,  and  in- 
termediate tissue,  and,  lastly,  all  the  complex  tissues  and  various 
organs  of  animals  higher  in  the  scale,  and  of  Man,  are  duly  nourished. 
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By  thi8,  the  nerve  tissue  attracts  from  the  plasma  outside  the  capilW 
ries  its  essential  fatty  and  other  constituents,  the  muscular  fibre 
assumes  the  materials  for  fresh  syntonin,  the  cartilage  those  for  its 
chondrin,  the  bones  their  peculiar  animal  and  earthy  materials,  and w 
on  of  every  other  tissue  of  the  body.  The  act  of  nutritive  assimili- 
tion  is  said  to  imply  a  metabolic  effort,  operating  in  regard  to  thenib- 
stance  of  the  tissues,  whilst  in  development  or  evolution,  this  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  metamorphic  effort,  which  determines  their  form.  Botk 
kinds  of  nutritive  phenomena  are  manifest  chieflj",  probably  exclfr 
sively,  in  certain  areafi  around  the  nuclei,  or  corpuscles,  of  the  cells, 
the  so-called  germinal  centres^  which  are  therefore  known  as  areis 
and  centres  of  nutrition.  The  few  cases  in  which,  as  in  elastic  ligi- 
mcnts,  the  nuclei  or  corpuscles  are  said  to  be  absorbed,  may  only  be 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Certain  conditions  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  are  essential  to  tlie  occurrence  of 
nutritive  actions.  They  are  most  active  at  the  commencement  of  the 
life  of  any  animal,  nnd  gradually  decline,  as  that  advances,  until  the 
power  to  maintain  the  body  is  overcome  by  the  forces  which  lead  to 
its  degeneration  and  decay. 

In  refiTcniv  to  the  act  of  assimilation,  and,  indeed,  of  ori^iual  or<]canizatioo. 
it  is  rc'UiarkiMl  by  (rrahani,  tluit  colloidal  substantvs  may  not  only  be  rt'jfardMi 
as  lunnin;jj  the  (•s^^tMltial  plastic  fh'nicnts  of  the  IxKly,  capable,  like  all  colluids. 
of  existing  both  in  the  lii^uid  and  in  the  iX'ctous  eondititm;  but  that,  iatbe 
or«;anizin«;  and  assiniilatin*;  i)roeess,  these  coUoidal  bodies  do  ]>nss  from  the 
liquid  into  the  i)e(rtous  sl^iti?,  as  they  assume  the  form  and  clmracters  of  tisfioe* 
and  or^aut*.  Ihe  slow  rate  of  these  colloidal  chauj^es  hanuonizes  with  I  he 
gradual  and  iKTiodie  nature  of  the  j^rocesses  of  «j:rowth  and  disintei^rration. 
with  which  all  vital  phenomena,  whether  of  vegetative  or  animal  life,  are  con- 
neeted.  The  exkk(jia,  or  force,  i»eculiar  to  colloids,  may  1k»,  indi*e<l,  the  pri- 
mary source  of  the  physical  force  ai)ix'arin«5  in  the  phenomena  of  vitaliir 
(Graham). 

Thirdly^  the  result  of  the  act  of  assimilation  by  the  various  tissnefl, 
is  to  leave  a  residual  fluid  in  the  interspaces  of  the  tissue-elements, 
outside  the  capillary  vessels.  The  nature  of  this  interstitial  fluid, 
unlike  the  common  plasma,  of  which  it  is  a  residue,  must  diflTer  in  the 
diflcrent  tissues,  as,  for  example,  in  muscle,  brain,  liver,  and  connec- 
tive tisssue.  This  residual  portion  of  the  nutritive  plasma  not  being 
efiete,  but  merely  defective  in  composition,  is  supposed  to  enter  the 
commencing  lymphatics,  and  thus  to  be  returned  to  the  blood  through 
the  absorbent  system.  Probably,  as  already  indicated,  this  is  accom- 
plished by  true  assimilative  acts  on  the  part  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands,  owing  to  which  certain  appropriate  constituents,  only,  of 
the  residual  ))ortion  of  the  plasma  enter  the  commencing  lymphatics. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  vessels  are  most  abundant  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  in  which  the  residual  part  of  the  plasma  is  least  altered,  and 
few  or  absent  in  muscle  and  brain,  where  the  greatest  modifications  are 
effected  in  it,  and  where,  accordingly,  it  is  less  fitted  to  form  fresh 
lymph.  It  might  be  conceived,  without  adopting  Virchow's  and  Reck- 
linghauser's  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  connective 
tissue  corpuscles,  that  the  areolar  tissue  in,  and  between,  all  the  organs 
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of  the  body,  acts  as  a  SQrt  of  spongy  bed  or  matrix,  into  which  the 
residual  part  of  the  nutritive  plasma  escapes,  and  so  may  be  more 
easily  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  which*  abound  in  it. 

Fourthly^  the  final  residue  of  the  exuded  plasma,  which  is  neither 
used  by  the  tissues  of  the  body,  nor  absorbed  by  the  intruded  lym- 
phatic vessels,  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  This  must  be  conveyed, 
probably,  by  simple  and  unavoidable  dialysis,  without  power  of  selec- 
tion or  rejection,  into  the  venous  half  of  the  capillary  network,  and 
the  minute  venules  immediately  adjoining.  No  other  destination  can 
be  assigned  to  it,  and  unless  it  were  carried  o£f,  dropsical  accumula- 
tions or  effusions  would  take  place  in  the  tissues.  From  this  it  would 
appear,  that  whilst  the  still  serviceable  parts  of  the  residual  plasma, 
left  after  the  nutrition  of  the  other  tissues,  are  restored  indirectly  to 
the  blood,  by  lymphatic  absorption  and  assimilation,  the  unserviceable 
or  final,  and  no  longer  nutritious  residuum,  passes  into  the  circulation 
directly,  by  means  of  venous  absorption. 

Lastly^  with  this  final  residuum  of  the  nutritive  plasma,  there  are 
necessarily  mingled  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues, 
which  always  accompanies  their  action.  Without  waste  there  is  no 
use,  and  without  use  there  is  no  life.  It  is  the  loss  which  living  and 
acting  tissues  undergo,  which  necessitates  their  nutrition ;  and  whilst 
new  pabulum  is  brought  by  the  arterial  blood,  which  yields  a  nutritive 
plasma  through  the  walls  of  the  arterial  half  of  the  capillary  network, 
from  which  plasma  all  the  tissues  receive  respectively  their  requisite 
materials,  the  products  of  their  waste  would  seem  first  to  become  dis- 
solved in  the  ultimate  residuum  of  the  plasma,  and  with  it,  to  enter 
the  venous  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  venous  half  of  the  capilla- 
ries and  of  the  minute  veins.  These  products  of  waste  are  really 
effete,  and  no  longer  fit  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition ;  physiologically, 
they  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  de-nutrition^  and,  chemically  con- 
sidered, of  a  process  of  oxidation  of  the  tissue  substance.  It  is  these 
which  impart  to  the  blood  its  positive  venous  characters.  Thus,  venous 
blood  is  more  watery ;  it  contains  less  nutritive  matter ;  it  is  also 
rendered  impure  by  containing  the  waste  products  of  the  tissues,  the 
chief  of  which  are  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  urea.  The  former  of 
these,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  replaced  by  oxygen  in  the  lungs, 
and  so  a  negative  defect  in  venous  blood,  the  want  of  that  stimulating 
agent  is  supplied.  Here,  also,  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off;  whilst 
the  lactic  acid,  phosphates,  and  urea  are  eliminated,  or  cast  out  of  the 
blood  by  the  excretory  glands,  especially  by  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

The  five  stages  of  the  nutritive  process,  though  here  separately  de- 
scribed, viz.,  the  exudation  of  the  nutritive  plasma  from  the  blood,  the 
assimilation  of  parts  of  this  by  the  tissues  under  repair,  the  absorp- 
tion and  assimilation  of  other  portions  by  the  lymphatics,  and  lastly, 
the  re-absorption  of  the  final  residue,  together  with  that  of  the  waste 
products  of  the  tissues,  by  the  venous  capillaries  and  veins,  are,  of 
course,  in  the  living  body,  simultaneously  and  continuously  performed, 
and  in  the  healthy  condition,  with  a  perfect  balance  of  action.  Espe- 
cially must  the  removal  of  the  waste  products  be  incessant,  or  thej 
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would  taint  the  nutritive  plasma,  and  cause  inflammation^  as  in  reiEij 
occurs  in  rheumatism  and  gout. 

In  the  embryo,  and  in  the  growing  animal,  nutrition  not  onlj  repui 
the  constant  waste  of  the  tissues,  but,  as  already  stated,  contribnes 
to  tlie  formation  of  new  morphological  elements,  in  the  processes  of 
development  and  growth.  Bu|,  after  the  body  has  attained  its  » 
turity,  growth  ceases  in  most,  though  not  in  all  of  the  tissues.  Hesse 
two  kinds  of  nutritive  processes  are  noticeable  in  the  adult. 

In  07U'^  not  only  are  the  already  existing  cell-elements,  and  tki 
secondary  intra-  or  intercellular  products,  supplied  with  materitbte 
their  special  nutrition,  until  they  have  passed  through  all  the  mctft* 
morphoses  peculiar  to  them  ;  but  new  cell-elements  or  germintl  ecu* 
tres,  are  constantly  being  reproduced  and  developed,  for  the  porpoie 
of  supplying  the  place  of  those  which  are  cast  off;  these  newcielh 
are,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  others.  This  process,  named  eonttRUiB 
growth^  occurs  in  the  epidermis,  nails,  and  hair,  in  the  epithelial  U^ 
sues  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  secreting  glands,  and  probably  tb 
in  the  gray  nervous  substance.  Moreover,  from  the  active  intensl 
changes  of  absorption  and  deposition  constantly  going  on  in  bone,  ai 
indicated  by  observations  on  the  bones  of  animals  fed  with  madder, 
it  would  seem  that  new  cells  are  continually  being  formed  in  that  tis- 
sue, and,  if  so,  perhaps  in  cartilage  also.  In  the  nutrition  of  tk 
blood,  there  occurs  not  merely  a  continued  renovation  of  pre  existing 
red  corpuscles,  but  also  the  death  and  disappearance  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  these,  together  with  the  reproduction  of  new  ones.  In  the 
other  mode  of  nutrition,  when  once  a  tissue  has  attained  maturitv,  ns 
new  morphological  elements  are  added  to  it ;  such  is  supposed  to  be 
the  case  with  the  areolar  and  fibrous  tissues,  and  with  the  musooUr 
and  nervous  fibres.  In  these  tissues  the  nutritive  process  consists 
merely  in  interstitial  disintegration  and  deposition,  affecting  the  el^ 
ments  of  the  perfectly  formed  tissue,  molecule  by  molecule,  so  as 
effectually  to  preserve  the  shape  and  size  of  a  part  or  organ,  as  long 
as  the  normal  or  healthy  standard  of  nutrition  is  maintained.  A^ 
cording  to  this  view,  even  the  enlargement  of  a  muscle  from  exercise, 
is  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fibrillse  in  each  fibre,  vA 
not  to  the  formation  of  new  fibres,  or  even  of  new  fibrillar ;  whilst 
muscular  emaciation  is  due  merely  to  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  those 
elements.  It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some,  that,  as  in  bone,  so  ii 
muscle,  new  centres  of  growth  or  nuclei  are  developed  from  time  to 
time,  and  give  rise  to  new  fibres,  amongst  the  pre-existing  ones,  some 
of  which  are,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  undergoing  retrograde 
changes,  and  disappearing. 

In  the  mode  of  nutrition  by  the  continuous  growth  of  new  cells  on 
the  surface,  the  old  elements  are  cast  oft*  directly  at  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  of  some  one  of  its  internal  membranes;  parts  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  sometimes  reabsorbed  as  secretions.  In  the  interstitial  mode 
of  nutrition,  the  products  of  disintegration,  arising  from  nutritive 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue,  are  taken  up,  if  not  by  the  ab- 
sorbents, at  all  events  by  the  bloodvessels,  and  so  enter  the  blood. 

The  phenomena  of  nutrition  are  necessarily  affected  througli  the 
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blood,  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  by  all  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  blood  itself,  by  what  is  called  the  general  condition 
of  the  health,  by  exercise  or  the  reverse,  and  by  external  conditions, 
such  as  temperature,  mechanical  causes,  pressure  or  violence,  or  chem- 
ical agents. 

Nutrition  is  also  affected,  and  modified,  by  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  exemplified  by  the  effect  of  emotions  and  other  causes, 
probably  in  the  main  through  the  action  of  the  vasi-motor  nerves  reg- 
ulating the  diameter  of  the  small  arteries  of  a  part.  Perversions  of 
the  condition  of  the  nerves  or  nervous  centres,  may  induce  a  perverted 
state  of  the  nutritive  processes,  both  general  and  local.  The  forma- 
tive and  nutritive  energy  is,  however,  not  derived  from  the  nervous 
system  ;  for  it  is  manifested  not  only  in  animals  destitute,  so  far  as  is 
known,  of  any  nervous  system,  but  even  in  plants.  Moreover,  it  begins 
to  act  in  the  ovum,  previous  to  the  existence  of  a  nervous  system,  which 
system,  indeed,  is  developed  by  its  agency.  Of  the  numerous  instances 
usually  adduced  to  prove  that  the  nervous  system  may  directly  guide, 
or  modify,  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissues,  independently  of  its 
action  on  the  bloodvessels,  none  are  satisfactory,  if  adduced  in  the  case 
of  animals  possessing  bloodvessels ;  for  it  is  impossible,  in  such  cases, 
to  exclude  the  action  of  the  nerves  upon  these  vessels.  But  there  are 
animals.  Tow  in  the  scale,  such  as  the  Beroe  and  other  Goelenterata,  in 
which  a  nervous  system  exists,  without  bloodvessels;  and,  in  these 
cases,  any  action  of  the  former,  upon  the  nutritive  processes,  must  be 
direct,  and  not  through  the  agency  of  vessels.  The  increased  nutri- 
tion or  secretion  from  a  part  in  such  an  animal,  due  to  a  stimulus 
acting  on  its  nerves,  furnishes,  unless  this  is  influenced  by  the  con- 
tractioi^  of  the  tissues  themselves,  the  requisite  example  of  such  direct 
action.  If  so,  by  analogy,  it  might  also  occur  in  the  vascular  animals, 
and  in  Man. 

Certain  muscular  organs,  stimulated  through  the  nerves,  such  as  the 
gravid  uterus  of  the  Mammalia,  and  the  muscles  of  the  frog  after  the 
season  of  hibernation,  undergo  normal  periodic  enlargements.  In 
this  form  of  over-nutrition,  both  the  processes  first  mentioned  usually 
occur,  viz.,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pre-existing  elements,  or 
hypertrophy^  and  also  an  increase  in  their  number,  or  hyperplasia. 
Budge  has  actually  observed  this  latter  mode  of  increase,  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  frog,  new  fibres  being  developed  from  nuclei  arising  from 
the  old  ones  within  the  sarcolemma  of  the  pre-existing  fibres.  In  such 
cases,  a  corresponding  increase  takes  place  in  the  nerves,  and  new 
nerve-fibres  also  appear  to  be  developed  by  aid  of  the  nuclei  of  the  old 
ones.  (Klihne.)  The  bloodvessels  of  such  parts  must  also  enlarge, — a 
change  not  due  to  simple  dilatation,  but  to  a  coincident  interstitial 
hypertrophy  of  the  tissue-elements  of  their  walls. 

Various  deviations  from  the  normal  standard  of  nutrition  are  met  with  in 
the  body  ;  they  are  fertile  sources  of  organic  disease,  giving  rise  to  the  morbid 
conditions  known  as  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia^  neoplasia,  atrophy,  softening, 
induration,  degeneration,  and  inflammation,  with  its  consequences. 

Hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia,  already  defined,  are  usually  attributed,  either 
to  an  over-abundance  of  certaia  matenals  in  the  blood,  suitable  to  tlie  develop- 
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mcnt  of  some  particular  tissue,  or  to  excessive  supply  of  blood,  to  over«uV' 
eise  of  a  part,  or  to  some  not  understo(xl  tendency'  to  an  increase  of  uftc 
jrrowtli,  uv  excessive  enlargtMiiont  or  multiplication  of  the  tissue-elemeniL 
Muscular  fiypertro])hy  and  h'y])erplasia  are  more  common  in  the  inroloniaiT 
than  in  the  volunt4iry  nniscles. 

XfojtJasia,  or  the  formation  of  new  prowths,  is  referred  to  a  perrend 
nutrition.  Its  cause  is  unknown  ;  thou^li  it  is  attributed*  with  some  pnb* 
bility.  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  some  similar  nutritive  material c 
pabulum,  fitted  to  stimulate  tlieir  formati(m,  and  support  their  CTowth  td 
nutrition.  The  n'sulting  Uimftrtf  are  sometimes  hfnnoplfUftic  or  honwlogowt^ I3m 
is,  they  exhibit  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  some  normal  tissue ;  or  tberne 
lu'tei'ol'Hjous  or  Jutrroplaatir,  their  structun*  l)eing  entirely  unlike  any  heiWif 
texture.  Fatty,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  Iwrny  tumors  belong  to  tbe  fonnaL 
and  tulxTcle,  iinroplastic  sarcomas,  and  canc^^rs,  to  the  latter  variety  of  k» 
formations.  These,  when  once  formed,  an*  the  seat  of  continued  nutiitiit 
changes,  more  or  less  ])erfect  and  projKT  to  themselves,  and  maintaining,  ii 
the  midst  of  interstitial  changes,  the  character  of  the  abnormal  tissue-eleouB 
of  each  irrowth. 

Ati'fqifii/,  or  the  gradual  or  nii)id  wasting  of  a  part  or  tissue,  depends <a 
general  defective  nutritive  activity,  an  unhealthy  condition  or  defleient  «ap|if 
of  blcMKl,  want  of  exercisi*  in  a  part,  or  loss  of  intrinsic  nutritive  point 
Atrophv  may  be  general,  as  that  which  follows  deficiency  of  food  or  aetnl 
starvatnm,  or  partial  and  local,  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  fatty  tissue,  whs 
no  fatty,  amylaceous,  or  saccharine  food  is  eaten,  and  the  blood  is  destitoK 
of  fatty  matter. 

Snfthiinij,  mdnrathn,  and  (hijcnerfdion^  imply  not  only  defective,  but  nwK 
or  less  altered,  nutrition.  The  first  consists  in  a  liquefaction  of  the  ^ts/ot- 
elements  ;  the  second  and  third,  in  depositions,  in  or  about  them,  of  albuni- 
noid  or  amvloid  substance,  or  in  an  axrtual  conversion  of  the  proper  albuminoid 
or  gelatin-forming  material  of  the  tissue,  into  fatty  matter, — a  change  notm* 
fre(iuently  seen  in  muscular  tissues,  esix^cially  in  those  who  indulge  in  alcoJiofie 
bev<ra<;es.  In  certiiin  cases,  fatty  (fegeneration  prepares  a  tissue,  or  mw 
morbid  d(^l)osit,  the  result  of  infiammatory  or  i>erverted  hypertrophic  or  hypa- 
plastic  acticm,  for  more  easy  al)sori)tion  and  removal  from  the  body ;  fSbnfr 
times  this  and  other  changes  destroy  tumors,  and  so  lead  to  exhaustion  aai 
death. 

InjUtmnrnthn  is  essentially  an  abnormal  or  altered  nutritive  process.  It 
cominences  in  some  alt(fred  relation  Ix^tween  the  nutritive  qualities  and  reic^ 
tions  of  a  tissue,  and  of  tht;  blood,  or  its  exudi.*d  phisma  ;  the  normal  nutritin 
changes  are  arnjsted  ;  the  unused  j)lasma  soon  Ix^comes  excessive  in  quantity; 
new  products  are  stinmlated  into  growth,  imiluding,  essentially,  cells  furm^ 
bv  nmlti plication  of  the  i)re-i'xisting  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  Moreover, 
tfie  condition  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  capillaries,  verv  soon  becomes  changed; 
the  blood  Ixjcomes  less  fluid,  and  the  vess(^ls  distend(?ti  and  enlarged,  eausingi 
state  of  congestion  ;  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  the  part,  cohere,  and  it 
last  l)ecome  motionless  or  stagnate,  stuMs  Unng  produced ;  the  white  corpcuckf 
increase  in  number  in  the  blood  genc'rally,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  oy&- 
activity  of  the  commencing  lymi)liatics  of  the  intiamed  part.  La^tlv,  the 
nervesOf  the  part  are  excited  by  thi*se  changes,  and  by  the  dis*turl>ance  in  tbdr 
own  nutrition.  The  chief  obvious  results  and  evidences  of  infiammation  ait 
swelling,  redness,  heat,  and  pain  ;  but  these  are  ettects,  and  not  even  essential 
characters,  for  one  or  more  <jf  them  may  be,  under  certain  circunistancefw 
absent. 

Inrtanmiation  may  end  favorably  in  nt<olutUm^  which  consists  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  exuded  material,  and  oY  the  new  i)roducts  stimulated  to  growth  \k 
it.  These  may,  however,  undergo  rapid  incivase,  and  form  solid  and  morbiJ 
jjlostk  d(j[)Osit%  or  fluid  ;>w.s,  abounding  in  corpuscles  like  the  white  blo(«d 
corpuscles,  and  so  give  rise  to  induration,  inrtammator}'  thickening,  or  Kuppv- 
ration.  Collections  of  pus,  surrounded  by  plastic  <l(q>osit,  constitute  ab^tre^t: 
these,  by  progny^sive  absorption  of  their  coverings,  may  reach  the  surface,  and 
burst.  A  further  result  of  inrtaminati(m  is  uhrratimu  which  consists  in  the 
molecular  death,  and  gradual  sollening  and  falling  away,  of  a  highly  infiaiixii 
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part  of  the  surface  of  a  tissue  or  organ,  causing  a  loss  of  substance,  or  sore 
known  as  an  ulcer,  Oaiigrene  or  nwrtijication^  is  the  complete  molar  death  of 
a  part,  dependent,  sometimes,  on  excessive  inflammation,  causing  obstruction 
or  occlusion  of  the  larger  or  smaller  bloodvessels,  or  an  actual  destruction  by 
violence,  heat,  cold,  or  chemical  agents.  The  body  may  also  be  wounded,  or 
parts  even  completely  detached  from  it. 

As  inflammation  and  its  consequences  are  essentially  derangements  of  the 
nutritive  process,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  reparative  phenomena  seen  in 
the  living  animal  body,  which  tend  to  preserve  life,  consist  in  most  remarkable 
and  energetic  manifestations  of  modified  development,  growth,  and  nutrition. 
Thus,  the  cavity  of  an  abscess  is  chiefly  closed  by  the  c^ollapse  of  its  sides  ; 
but,  also,  by  a  new  and  very  vascular,  soft,  red  formation,  in  its  interior, 
known  as  granulations^  whicn  are  developed  from  new  cell-elements,  partly 
metamorphosed  into  connective  tissue,  and  partly  into  bloodvessels,  whilst 
certain  of  the  cells  escajx;  as  pus  ;  ultimately,  those  granulations  cohere,  and 
the  orifice  being  closed  up,  is  covered  by  new  epidermis,  or  by  cicatrizatiatu  An 
ulcer,  or  a  wound  is  filled  up,  and  healed,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  fi:ranula- 
tion,  suppuration,  and  cicatrization,  the  resulting  mark  being  named  a  scar, 
or  cicatrix.  The  temporary  covering  or  natural  dressing  of  an  ulcer,  known 
as  a  scab,  consists  of  dried  exuded  materials  and  pus.  Gangrenous  parts  are 
detached,  separated,  and  thrown  off,  by  a  remarkable  ulcerative  process,  or 
molecular  decay,  occurring,  not  in  the  dead  parts,  but  in  the  living  parts  in 
immediate  proximity  to  tnera ;  when  these  are  detached,  the  raw  surface  is 
healed  by  granulation,  suppuration,  and  cicatrization. 

The  healing  of  actual  wounds  differs  according  to  the  extent,  depth,  and  rel- 
ative proximity  of  the  surfaces,  and  the  degree  of  their  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  may  sometimes  occur  by  immediate  or  direct  union,  as  in  the  healing  of  sub- 
cutaneous wounds,  without  any  manifest  inflammation,  and,  it  is  said,  even 
without  any  observable  exudation  of  intermediate  or  uniting  plastic  matter. 
Sometimes  this  may  also  occur  in  the  healing  of  external  cut  surfaces,  which 
have  quite  ceased  to  bleed,  and  can  be  maintained  in  accurate  and  immovable 
apposition,  and  from  between  which  air  can  be  totally  excluded.  Most  fre- 
quently, however,  healing  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  inflammatory  action 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  uniting  substance;  this  constitutes  union  by  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  or  by  the  first  intention.  In  this  mode  of  union,  plastic  mat- 
ter is  exuded,  new  cells  are  formed  and  converted  into  connective  and  capil- 
lary tissue,  and  so  the  divided,  but  apposed  surfaces,  are  joined.  When  the 
wound  is  deep,  or  the  loss  of  substance  is  great,  or  the  apposition  of  the  sur- 
faces impossible,  or  when,  from  any  other  cause,  the  adhesive  inflanmiation 
does  not  happen,  then  the  surfaces  granulate  and  suppurate  like  those  of  an 
ulcer  or  abscess,  and  when  these  have  closed  up  the  cavity,  cicatrization  ensues. 
The  extent  and  mode  of  reparation  in  each  tissue,  ana  in  various  animals, 
will  be  explained  in  the  Section  on  Development.  In  all  cicatrices,  or  other 
repaired  parts,  nutritive  changes  afterwards  go  on,  resulting,  as  in  the  healthy 
tissues,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  form  and  characters  of  the  newly  developed 
tissue  or  scar. 

Offices  of  the  Blood  and  of  its  Several  Constituents  in  Nutrition. 

The  general  fact,  already  indicated,  that  the  blood  is  the  source  of 
all  the  nutrient  material  for  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body,  is  illustrated 
in  many  ways.  Thus,  the  activity  of  the  nutritive  process  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  a  particular 
part  or  organ.  Unless  it  be  constantly  supplied,  through  the  absorbent 
system,  with  fresh  nutriment  from  food,  it  becomes  itself  impoverished, 
showing  the  demand  made  upon  it  by  the  nutritive  wants  of  the  solid 
tissues.  Ligature  of  the  arteries  of  a  part  is  followed  by  a  diminution 
in  its  size,  owing  to  defective  nutrition ;  and  not  only  does  complete 
closure  of  the  arteries  accomplish  this,  but  even  their  compression 
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Tlicro  nro  inntanccs  in  vhicli  an  increased  supply  of  blood. 
cnliirfji-mcnt  of  the  arteries,  occurs  as  a  natural  phcnoment 
liviii)r  txnly,  ant!,  in  such  cases,  ihie  determination  of  blood, 
cnllcii,  iH  ui-coinpanieil  by  an  incrciise<I  growth  in  the  part 
iiii|)|ili(-il,  nM  (>xcniplifie<l  in  t1ie  annual  development  of  the  i 
ihc  »tiijt,  auil  in  the  periodic  cnlargemeni  of  the  niHmtnarj  glat 
Atiiuimalia,  for  the  supply  of  their  young  with  milk.  Again, 
iii){  of  the  antlers,  anil  the  disappearance  of  portions  of  oeall 
ill  the  wnlinary  nutrition  of  that  texture,  are  alwajs  pre 
Hci'iiuipnnioil  by  a  gradual  shrinking  and  final  closure  of  th 
tthit-h  nourish  them,  by  the  Riling  up  of  the  Hnver^inn  cana 
hiiiiy  tinitne;  thus  nutrition  is  arre^^ted,  a:)  the  supply  of  bio 
III)'.  liUMtly,  hemorrhages  or  bleedings  are  followed,  eventi 
iliniiiiisbed  nntrition  of  tbc  body.  Dnt  the  immediate  effects  > 
heiiiiirrliHge  are  im>al  reinarknble.  The  functional  activity  of 
riiliir  and  nervous  systoms,  the  exercise  of  ivhich  also  demait* 
liiilrilive  fhiiuges,  iis  either  enfeebled,  suspended,  or  lost.  Ei 
baiiiiii,  peieeption,  einiition,  or  volition,  and  every  move 
aeeiiuipitnieil  hy  disintegratiim  of  nervous  or  mnacular  tisei 
biith ;  these  tiiuiues  are  niiiintaiued  in  a  fit  state  for  notion,  I 
aiipply  of  iixygeuated  Ulood  and  nutritive  plasma,  and  the 
nbaii^eH  which  oeeiir  in  them  and  in  the  blood,  are  retrogressiv 
eitl  ilet-ompiiNitions,  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the 
I'onveyed  in  the  latter.  Accordingly,  a,  loss  of  blood  frotn 
rbii^e,  a  diminution  of  that  fluid  from  pressure  on  the  vcssei 
iti'iexl  of  tbt'  eiieuhition  from  ligature,  or  other  causes,  is  foil 
H  dimiiiuliou,  Huspousiou,  or  annihilation  of  the  functions  of  i 
or  nvrvoiiH  centre.  Siuiihir  n-Kults  cn.^ue  from  serious  altert 
lliK  i|iiahiy  of  the  Mood,  as  when  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
di'lioieni,  or  wluii  eiirbontc  acid  is  in  excess,  as  is  seen  in  th< 
iliiilelo^.i  iif  yiuiHeiousnessaiid  muscular  power,  which  follows  tl 
ot  ibe  ilei^nvboiiiKiug  and  oxygenating  processes  of  respiratioi 
uiiliilKiii  of  the  lu'dy,  geiiernlly,  also  becomes  defective,  fron 

III \\\  ilimiiiislied  supply  of  pure  air,  owing  to  the  blood  m 

Ibi  II  iliilv  o^yK•■l'"''■'^  i""'  ['writicd.  Finally,  the  influence  of  tl 
III  aiitiiiihiiiii);  Hill)  iiourtshinj:  the  tissues,  is  directly  proved 

111 kiililr  ioniineitatiii>;  eflt'Cts  of  inji'cting  that  fluid  into  the 

iMiiKiii  111    iiil'>,    previously  deprived  of  blood   hy    accidc 

liilriilU'iiiil  hi'iuon  loip',  the  powers  of  the  whole  system  whi« 
pii'iioioly  heeu  mi-peiided,  being,  in  this  way,  almost  instantn 

'I'lio  ntidilite,  Hiiiuuhiting,  and  resuscitating  powers  of  the 
ilrpi-iid  on  iho  chi'iiiti'al  coiisiitiition  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
Iho  iiiiiiilii'i,  eoiiiponitiou,  anil  properties  of  the  corpuscles    w 

I Iniiin  ,  mill  (he  npeeial  titliccs  of  the  different  parts  of  this  fl 

lhi>  pioeennen  of  nuii'ilion,  may  be  referred  bolh  to  its  morphi 
and  I'bi'inii'al  i-oiisiiluenls.  which  have  already  been  describ< 
.".1.  V'.'l, 

The  wliile  eorpuseles  appear  to  serve,  at  all  periods  after  bii 
the  reno\ali<iii  of  the  red  or  colored  ones.     They  are  very  ab 
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in  sickly  and  ill-fed  persons ;  also  in  anaemia,  in  inflammations,  and  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  spleen,  probably  because  they  do  not  then  un- 
dergo the  usual  change  into  red  corpuscles,  and  so  relatively  accumu- 
late in  number. 

The  red  corpuscles,  by  virtue,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, or  cruorin,  are  the  great  carriers  into  the  system  of  oxygen, 
which  displaces  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  during  respiration,  as 
will  be  explained  in  the  section  on  that  subject.  The  substance  usually 
known  as  hsematin,  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  cruorin,  by 
the  action  of  acids  or  caustic  alkalies.  The  hsematin  of  Lecanu  is  a 
highly-colored  albuminoid  substance,  containing  iron  ;  its  chemical  re- 
lations with  the  myochrome  of  muscles,  the  pigment  of  the  choroid 
and  iris,  of  the  hairs  and  skin,  in  both  the  dark  and  fair  races  of  man- 
kind, and  also  with  the  coloring  matters  of  the  bile,  the  urine,  and 
the  suprarenal  bodies,  may  indicate  some  nutritive  rdations  between 
it  and  them ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  formed  in  the  spleen,  or  in  the  lungs, 
and  may  be  dissolved,  in  minute  quantity,  in  the  nutritive  plasma,  and 
80  find  its  way  chiefly  to  the  muscles  and  hairs,  in  the  coloring  matter 
of  both  of  which  iron  is  also  found.  The  red  corpuscles  also  probably 
furnish,  by  their  solution,  continuous  supplies  of  albuminoid  matter  to 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  the  globulin  of  the  corpuscles  having  a  close  re- 
semblance to  albumen  and  syntonin.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  red 
corpuscles  contain  most  of  the  potash,  whilst  the  liquor  sanguinis  con- 
tains most  of  the  soda  of  the  blood,  may  indicate  that  the  muscular 
tissue,  which  also  abounds  in  potash,  may  receive  special  nourishment 
from  these ;  and,  as  they  also  contain  a  phosphorized  fatty  matter, 
they  may  have  special  nutritive  relations,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
nervous  substance.  The  quantity  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood, 
is  certainly  greatest  in  healthy  and  vigorous  persons.  These  corpus- 
cles are  also  most  abundant  in  the  hot-blooded  Birds,  not  quite  so  nu- 
merous in  the  Mammalia,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  so  high,  and 
much  fewer  in  the  cold-blooded  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes.  Their 
proportion  in  the  blood  is  in  direct  relation,  not  only  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  but  also  with  the  general  activity  and  energy  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  apparatus.  From  this  cause,  the  ratio  of  the 
general  solids  to.  the  water  of  the  blood,  shows  similar  proportions  in 
the  different  Vertebrate  Classes. 

The  special  nutritive  office  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  must  be  explained 
by  its  composite  chemical  constitution.  Its  peculiar  physical  character 
of  smooth  viscosity,  due  to  the  albumen,  and  particularly,  it  is  said, 
to  the  fluid  fibrin  which  it  contains,  is  highly  favorable  to  the  easy 
passage  of  the  blood  along  minute  channels  like  the  capillaries,  with- 
out its  exuding  too  freely  through  their  walls,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
uniform  suspension  of  the  red  particles  in  it.  A  tendency  to  exude 
in  undue  quantity  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  is  probably  favored 
by  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fibrin,  as  well  as  by  like  changes  in 
the  proportions  of  the  albumen  and  the  salts. 

The  uses  of  the  particular  chemical  constituents  of  the  blood  as  a 
whole,  require  further  consideration.  The  albuminoid  principles  of 
the  blood,  its  most  abundant  constituents,  include  the  globulin  of  the 
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red  corpuscles,  the  albumen  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  thatbeUi 
solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis;  this  latter  is  said  to  be  chiefly J^ 
rived  from,  or  prepared  by,  the  blood  corpuscles,  the  globulin  of  wkkk 
is  believed  to  escape  into  the  liquor  sanguinis,  either  through  their  tUi 
envelopes,  or  after  their  solution.  These  albuminoid  substances  ire 
of  the  highest  nutritive  value ;  for  they,  or  their  derivatives,  ir 
found,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity,  in  all  the  tissues  and  orgtmi 
the  body,  both  in  the  microscopic  cell-elements  and  the  intercellihr 
substance,  appearing  as  albumen  or  syntonin  in  the  nervous  tissues, ai 
syntonin  in  the  muscles,  much  changed,  as  a  gelatin-  or  chondrin-yidd* 
ing  substance  in  the  fibrous  and  areolar  tissues,  bone,  and  cartiltA 
and  as  elastin  in  the  yellow  ligaments  and  other  elastic  tissues.  GA- 
tin  is  not  found  in  the  blood  ittself ;  but  when  digested,  it  is  converted 
into  a  gelatin  peptone,  and  so  becomes  absorbed,  as  we  have  seen,  bit 
in  what  state,  is  not  yet  known  ;  nor  is  its  destination  in  the  nutritire 
processes  of  the  body  certain.  Either  it  may  serve  for  the  direetsi- 
trition  of  the  gelatin-yielding  tissues,  or,  and  this  is  very  probable, ift 
may,  by  itself  undergoing  oxidation,  conserve  other  more  importiit 
tissues,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Its  efficacy  as  administered  in  jellies,  beef-tea,  and  broth,  in  case^sf 
sickness,  especially  indicates  its  importance  as  an  article  of  diet.  F«^ 
thermore,  the  albuminoid  substances,  such  as  salivin,  pepsin,  pancn^ 
atin,  and  casein,  found  in  many  most  important  secretions,  most  k 
derived  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood.  The  quantity  of  these  formed 
in  the  day  is  considerable,  but  those  contained  in  the  digestive  floidi 
are  quickly  absorbed  into  the  blood  again.  Though  so  highly  notri- 
tive,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  economy,  albumen,  considered ai 
an  organizable  substance,  has  no  metamorphic  power ;  though  it  affordi 
a  fit  material  for  metamorphic  action. 

The  fibrin  of  the  blood  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  specially  ii* 
tended  for  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  their  albuminoid  constituent 
syntonin,  being  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the  blooi 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  fibrin  is  not  so  essential  for  nutritive  p«^ 
poses  as  the  albumen,  and  the  small  proportionate  quantity  in  tke 
blood,  as  compared  with  other  albuminoid  bodies,  viz.,  about  1  to  90^ 
is  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  Fibrin  is  more  highly  oxidated,  or  con- 
tains more  oxygen,  than  albumen  ;  hence  it  may  lie  a  degraded  form  or 
condition  of  albumen,  exhibiting  a  retrogressive  change  into  some  still 
lower  compounds.  As  already  mentioned,  it  may  assist  in  maintaining 
some  essential  physical  characters  of  the  blood ;  and,  lastly,  it  plays  i 
highly  important  part,  in  causing  the  coagulation  of  this  fluid.  To 
this  change  in  the  blood,  the  character  and  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  discussed,  the  first  closure  of  the  orifices  of  bleeding  arteries 
and  veins  is  often  due,  and  further  hemorrhage  is  thus  arrested. 
Moreover,  in  most  acts,  especially  in  the  union  of  divided  parts,  and 
in  the  healing  of  sores,  the  fibrin  contained  in  the  exuded  plasma 
coagulates,  forming  the  first  bond  of  union,  and  a  matrix  in  which 
nuclei  or  nucleated  cells  are  developed;  further  reparative  changes 
then  ensue,  according  to  the  tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  reparation. 
But  the  coagulation  of  exuded  fibrin  in  the  living  animal  economy, 
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though  often  beneficial,  soroetitnes  induces  injurious  consequences  to 
the  system,  as,  for  example,  in  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, by  which  the  intestines  and  other  organs  become  adherent,  or 
constricted  by  bands  of  newly- formed  tissue,  which  interfere  with,  or 
altogether  hinder,  their  proper  movements  and  actions ;  in  similar  adhe- 
sions between  the  lungs  and  the  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  heart 
and  the  pericardium,  and  also,  and  still  more  strikingly,  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  other  parts  within  the 
eyeball,  even  causing  blindness  by  the  complete  closure  of  the  pupil. 
Not  only  fibrinous  exudations  from  the  vessels,  but  even  extravasated 
blood  itself,  may  coagulate  within  the  tissues;  by  some,  it  is  maintained 
that  it  may  itself  become  the  seat  of  subsequent  organization. 

The  fatty  matter  of  the  blood,  which  is  of  various  kinds,  is  highly 
nutritive,  scarcely  any  tissue  being  altogether  destitute  of  fat  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantity.  Phosphorized  fats  especially  abound  in  the  ner- 
vous substance,  and  exist  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Fat  is 
always  present  in  newly-forming  tissues  and  newly-forming  cells,  the 
nuclei  of  which  often  contain  fatty  particles  surrounded  by  an  albumi- 
nous deposit.  Fatty  matter  is  found,  too,  not  only  in  the  fluid  parts 
of  the  blood,  but  also  in  the  organized  morphological  elements,  the 
blood  corpuscles,  especially  in  the  red  ones.  It  was  observed  by 
Ascherson,  that  when  oleaginous  substances  are  agitated  with  albumi- 
nous solutions,  the  fatty  matter  breaks  up  into  minute  particles,  sur- 
rounded by  a  film  of  albumen ;  and  he  believed  that  some  such  physical 
combination  of  oleaginous  and  albuminous  matter,  might  explain  the 
formation  of  the  lowest  morphological  elements,  such  as  granules,  and 
even  of  certain  nuclei,  though  not  the  origin  and  growth  of  cells  them- 
selves. Without  adopting  this  view,  it  may  be  admitted  that  fatty 
matter  is  essential  to  all  nuclear  and  cell  growth,  and  to  every  pro- 
cess of  tissue  formation,  even  to  the  assimilation  of  albuminous  matter; 
for  fat-globules  are  always  present  in  the  ovum  or  germ-cell  of  every 
animal.  Fat  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  certain  secretions,  as  of 
the  bile,  milk,  and  sebaceous  matters  of  the  skin.  The  bile  contains 
a  very  large  quantity  of  fatty  acids.  It  is  possible  that  fat  itself  may 
be  derived  from  other  constituents,  as  from  albuminoid,  amyloid,  or 
saccharine  matter.  The  great  value  of  oleoids,  especially  of  such  as 
are  easily  digested,  absorbed,  and  assimilated,  is  exemplified  in  the 
beneficial  action  of  cod-liver  oil  in  tuberculous  diseases.  Besides  its 
use  as  a  nutritive  substance,  the  fat  of  the  blood  is  probably  also  con- 
stantly subject  to  oxidation,  for  the  production  of  animal  energy  and 
heat.  But  there  are  other  substances  in  the  blood,  which  are  proba- 
bly even  more  easily  oxidated  than  its  fats. 

Arterial  blood  does  not  contain  any  amyloid  substance ;  but  traces 
of  9ugar  are  present  in  it.  This  is  formed  in  the  liver,  but  also,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  muscles,  and  probably  in  other  parts;  it  is  also 
taken  up  from  the  food.  Nevertheless,  the  quantity  present  is  small; 
it  is,  perhaps,  less  concerned  in  nutrition  than  in  the  production  of  heat 
and  motion  by  its  rapid  oxidation.  It  may,  however,  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  milk.  The  inosite,  lactic  acid,  creatin,  and  creatinin, 
and  other  extractives,  are  probably  not  so  much  directly  nutritive,  as 
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Stimulating,  or  excretive;  tliey  all  represent  stages  of  chemical  retro- 
gression,  from  less  to  more  oxidized  compounds,  and  mav,  by  thdr 
further  oxidation,  assist  in  the  evolution  of  heat.  As  completely  cfttt 
and  non-nutritious,  or  even  poisonous,  must  be  classed  the  urea,  de- 
tectable, in  minute  traces,  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  ammonia  whick 
escapes  from  it  when  it  is  drawn,  and  the  uric  acid,  all  of  which  in 
excretory  substances. 

The  salts  of  the  blood  are  said  to  prevent  its  decomposition,  andib 
to  regulate  its  chemical  characters  and  its  specific  gravity  or  densitj, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  aad 
blood  corpuscles  floating  in  it.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  salts  are 
preservative,  and,  likewise,  that  if  the  blood  corpuscles  be  suspended 
in  a  fluid  of  too  low  a  specific  gravity,  they  immediately  become  dis- 
tended, a  process  of  endosmosis  going  on  into  them ;  whereas,  if  the 
fluid  be  of  too  high  a  specific  gravity,  they  shrink  by  exosmosis.  Bat 
neither  of  these  supposed  uses,  explains  the  great  variety  of  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  blood;  for  one  saline  substance  alone,  say  commoo 
salt,  would  have  sufficed  for  both  these  purposes.  Several  uses  an 
probably  served  by  this  variety.  Thus,  some  salts,  perhaps,  are  II^ 
cessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  properties  of  blood  ;  others  are 
destined  for  the  nutrition  of  certain  tissues,  or  the  formation  of  certiii 
secretions;  whilst  others  again  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  di8int^ 
grating  and  oxidating  processes  going  on  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of 
the  body,  during  the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions. 

Thus,  common  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium^  appears  to  be  present  in 
the  blood  of  all  animals,  and  in  every  tissue.  Its  great  importance  is 
evidenced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  it  is  held  in  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  accumulates  in  their  blood  and  tissues,  even  when,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  herbivorous  species,  the  food  which  they  consume,  contains  com- 
paratively minute  traces  of  it.  The  strong  necessity  and  appetite  for 
salt,  felt  by  the  herbivorous  Mammalia,  is  shown  by  their  licking  lamps 
of  that  substance,  or  boiled  bones,  scattered  about  their  pastures;  and 
also  by  the  periodical  migrations  of  herds  of  cattle  to  the  salt  dis- 
tricts in  South  America, — facts  which  indicate  that  salt  is  indispensable 
for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  tissues  which  are 
nourished  from  it.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  chloride  of  sodium  is 
associated  with  every  important  act  of  tissue  formation  and  change. 
Of  the  secretions,  all  exhibit  minute  traces  of  salt;  but  the  gastric 
juice  in  particular,  contains  an  acid — the  hydrochloric — derivable  onlj 
from  the  salt  of  the  blood:  for  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
as  compared  with  the  chloride  of  sodium,  in  the  blood,  is  so  small,  that 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  latter  is  the  source  of  this  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice.  The  large  quantity  of  soda  present  in  the  bile,  in  combination 
with  its  fatty  acids,  is  probably  also  derived  from  the  common  salt  in 
the  blood ;  the  separation  of  the  chlorine  from  this,  for  the  formation 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  may  be  accompanied  bj 
the  transference  of  the  sodium,  in  the  shape  of  soda,  to  the  hepatic 
cells,  for  combination  with  the  biliary  acids.  Again,  the  lime  salts  in 
the  blood,  chiefly  the  phosphate  of  lime  with  carbonate,  held  in  solution 
in  lactic  and  carbonic  acids,  are  highly  important  nutritive  substances, 
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being  found  in  all  growing  tissues;  as  is  well  known,  they  are  espe- 
cially deposited,  as  a  consolidating  material  essential  to  the  formation 
of  the  skeleton,  and  of  the  dentine  and  enamel  of  the  teeth.  Of  these 
tissues,  although  the  enamel  undergoes  no  nutritive  change  after  it  has 
been  formed,  and  the  dentine  very  little,  the  bones  are  constantly  ex- 
hibiting very  active  metamorphoses.  Carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  silicates  and  fluorides,  are  usually  associated  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime. 

But  there  are  other  salts,  such  as  the  phosphates  and  sulphates,  both 
of  potash  and  soda,  which,  probably,  are  derived  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  contained  in  the  phosphorized  fatty  mat- 
ters found  in  the  red  corpuscles,  and  especially  in  the  nervous  tissues, 
and  in  the  sulphuretted  albuminoid  substances  existing  in  muscle  and 
brain.  The  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  these  compounds,  are  either 
directly  oxidized  and  combined  with  soda  or  potash,  or  else  they  pass 
first  into  intermediate  substances,  such  as  the  highly  sulphuretted 
substance,  the  taurin  of  the  bile.  If  carbonates  of  soda  or  potash 
exist  in  the  blood,  they  also  are  probably  not  nutrient,  but  represent 
the  results  of  chemical  retrogressive  metamorphoses  in  the  blood  and 
tissues.  Moreover,  the  phosphate  of  soda,  which  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  any  carbonate  of  soda  which  may  be  present  in  the  blood, 
serve  very  important  and  special  uses  in  that  fluid,  helping  to  dissolve 
the  albumen,  to  favor  the  chemical  oxidation  of  many  substances  in 
the  blood,  the  absorption  of  gases,  and  the  passage  of  the  nutrient 
plasma  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  The  salts  of  potash  are, 
it  would  seem,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  nutritive  changes  which 
occur  in  muscular  tissue.  The  importance  of  potash  especially,  in 
preserving  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood,  perhaps  by  determining 
or  aiding  the  chemical  actions  necessary  for  that  end,  is  illustrated  in 
the  beneficial  effects  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  articles  of  food. 
They  especially  abound  in  neutral  or  acid  salts  of  potash;  and  a  diet 
from  which  they  are  absent,  if  long  used,  induces  that  condition  of 
the  blood,  which  causes  scurvy  or  scorbutus.  The  employment  of 
neutral  salts  of  potash,  aids,  at  least,  in  the  cure  of  this  disease;  but  it 
is  more  effectually  remedied  by  the  use  of  lime-juice,  potatoes,  or  fresh 
vegetables  themselves.  Hence,  perhaps,  a  vegetable  diet  operates  on 
the  blood  and  tissues,  in  some  other  mode  than  by  the  potash  in  which 
it  abounds. 

Of  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood,  the  nitrogen  is  probably  indif- 
ferent, and  without  special  office,  its  relative  proportion  constantly 
varying,  both  in  arterial  and  venous  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oxygen  must  be  regarded  as  an  agent  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
purifies  the  blood,  and,  dissolved  in,  or  combined  with,  the  cruorin  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  is  by  them  carried  through  the  system,  and  oper- 
ates on  all  the  tissues.  Its  action  is  not  so  much  to  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  tissue,  by  being  combined  with,  or  fixed  in,  the  tissues  in 
the  act  of  morphosis,  as  to  stimulate  the  tissue  elements,  especially 
those  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  to  their  proper  functions, 
causing  chemical  changes  or  oxidations  of  their  substance,  or  of  the 
blood  passing  through  them,  essential  to  their  action,  and  more  or  less 
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destructive  of  their  substance.  So  essential  is  oxygen  for  this  pas- 
pose,  that  the  deprivation  of  it,  for  but  a  few  minutes,  is  fatal  to  tk 
life  of  these  two  tissues.  As  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  blood,  dH 
only  is  it  neither  nutrient  nor  stimulant,  but  it  is  the  chief  altimtf 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  being  probably  derived,  hov- 
ever,  from  the  oxidation  of  intermediate  compounds,  into  which  tk 
materials  of  the  used-up  blood  and  tissues  break  down.  It  is  theili 
mate  effete  form  in  which  most  of  the  decomposed  carbonaceons  nk 
stances  are  eliminated  from  the  body.  It  is  an  impurity  in  the  blood, 
which  requires  to  be  incessantly  expelled  from  it,  and,  indeed,  is  m 
displaced  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  in  respiration.  Under  its  infloenee, 
the  scarlet  color  and  the  other  properties  of  arterial  blood  are  cbiDgfd, 
and  the  blood  becomes  dark  and  venous.  It  is  8o  detrimental  totk 
life  of  both  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  that,  in  cases  of » 
phyxia,  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs,  death  secM 
rather  to  take  place  from  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  accamnlatfl 
carbonic  acid,  than  from  the  mere  absence  of  the  nutritive,  or  stinfr 
lating  and  vivifying,  oxygen. 

The  nutritive  properties  of  the  blood  differ  according  to  manydr 
cumstances,  being  influenced  by  the  character  of  that  fluid,  the  ip^ 
sex,  temperament,  habits  as  to  exercise  and  occupation,  the  cootftitfr 
tional  state,  and  the  nature  of  the  food.  Thus  arterial  blood  is  mm 
nutritive  and  stimulating  than  venous  blood,  which  will  not  long  nf 
port  life,  especially  that  of  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus.  Arteral 
blood  not  only  contains  more  oxygen,  and  less  carbonic  acid,  bat  iti 
liquor  sanguinis  is  richer  in  fibrin,  and  its  corpuscles  contain  moil 
cruorin  and  saline  substances,  and  much  less  fat — their  total  soM 
matter  being  less  than  that  of  the  corpuscles  in  venous  blood.  Tk 
fluid  part  of  arterial  blood  also  contains  less  fat,  but  more  saccharin 
and  extractive  matters.  Again,  the  blood  is  less  rich  in  childhool 
than  before  birth;  its  corpuscles  increase,  however,  at  puberty,  M, 
after  fifty  years  of  age,  again  diminish.  The  blood  is  richer  in  solid 
contents,  especially  in  red  corpuscles,  in  men  than  in  women ;  tb 
same  is  true  of  plethoric  and  sanguine  persons,  as  compared  with  thou 
of  lymphatic  or  serous  constitution.  The  quantity  of  the  fatty  matler 
is  more  influenced  by  the  diet,  than  that  of  the  other  organic  proxi- 
mate constituents.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  purifies  and  oxygenates 
the  blood.     This  fluid  is,  of  course,  profoundly  modified  in  disease. 

Hemorrhage  or  Loss  of  Blood, 

The  escape  of  blood  from  its  vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues  is 
named  extravasation  ;  if  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  exte^ 
nally,  it  is  named  hemorrhage.  The  loss  of  from  four  to  six  pounds 
of  blood,  from  one  or  more  of  the  great  vessels,  will  generally  proft 
fatal  to  an  adult;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  be  slower,  much  larger  quta- 
titles  may  be  drawn  from  the  bloodvessels,  without  a  directly  fatal 
issue.  Dea.th  from  sudden  hemorrhage  is  caused  by  the  want  of  snf- 
ficient  blood  to  supply  the  nervous  centres,  so  that  fatal  syncope^  i.e^ 
fainting,  takes  place ;  when  death  occurs  from  prolonged  hemorrhage, 
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it  is  not  from  a  defective  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  tissues  generally, 
but  from  a  slow  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  power,  affect- 
ing the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  heart,  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  nu- 
triment and  of  oxygen  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

Every  one  should  be  acquainted  with  the  various  forms  of  accidental  hemor- 
rhage, and  their  impromptu  treatment.  If  it  be  general  oozing  from  small 
vessels,  which  is  easilv  recognized,  and  if  it  proceed  from  a  part  to  which 
pressure  can  be  appliea,  a  handkerchief  closely  folded  into  the  form  of  a  pad, 
and  firmly  bound  over  the  spot  by  another  handkerchief,  will  generally  suffice 
to  stanch  the  bleeding  for  a  time  ;  the  part  should  then  be  kept  elevated  and 
at  rest.  In  hemorrhage  from  a  vein,  the  blood  is  dark,  and  the  stream  flows 
continuously,  welUng  up  over  the  surface.  Moreover,  pressure  with  the  finger 
on  the  side  of  the  wound  further  from  the  heart,  will  almost  entirely  arrest 
the  bleeding ;  whilst  if  pressure  be  applied  on  the  side  of  the  wound  next  to  the 
heart,  the  flow  of  blood  becomes  more  copious.  To  arrest  venous  hemorrhage, 
a  small  thick  pad  should  be  applied  upon  the  wound,  so  as  to  extend  a  little 
to  the  side  further  from  the  heart ;  this  should  be  firmly  secured  by  a  hand- 
kerchief or  bandage  ;  the  chief  pressure  must  be  made  on  the  side  of  the  wound 
away  from  the  heart,  because  that  is  the  direction  from  which  the  blood  flows. 
Arterial  hemorrhage  is  known  by  the  blood  being  bright,  and  projected  in  a 
jet  from  the  wound,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance,  usually  by  jerks, 
though,  if  the  artery  be  very  small,  there  are  merely  slight  intermissions  in 
the  force  of  the  jet,  and,  in  wounds  of  very  minute  arteries,  the  jet  is  continu- 
ous. Moreover,  pressure  on  the  side  of  tne  wound  further  from  the  heart  has 
no  eflect  on  the  stream  ;  but  pressure  on  the  side  nearer  the  heart,  stops  it. 
To  arrest  arterial  hemorrhage  from  a  small  artery,  therefore,  a  pad  of  suitable 
size  should  be  applied  upon  the  wound,  and  extend  also  on  the  side  next  to  the 
heart ;  it  must  be,  not  merely  firmlv,  but  tightly  bound  by  a  handkerchief  or 
suitable  bandage.  If  the  artery  be  large  andf  deep  seated,  very  forcible  pres- 
sure becomes  necessarv,  and  in  order  to  communicate  this  specially  to  the 
artery  itself,  a  small  thick  and  unyielding  kind  of  pad  is  necessary.  This 
should  be  made,  not  by  folding  a  handkerchief,  but  by  rolling  it  up  as  tightly 
as  possible,  with  or  without  some  firm  substance  inclosed  within  it.  Beneath 
the  handkerchief  used  as  a  bandage,  a  short  stick  may  be  inserted  on  the  side 
of  the  limb  opposite  to  the  wound,  and  then  be  twisted  round,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  pressure. 

These  directions  apply  to  veins  and  arteries  situated  in  the  limbs.  Upon 
the  head,  simple  pressure  with  the  thumb  or  finger,  will  suflice  to  stop  bleed- 
ing from  either  kmd  of  vessel,  because  the  bones  of  the  cranium  aff'ord  a  per- 
fect means  of  counter-pressure.  Wounds  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  re- 
quire very  special  management ;  but.  as  a  general  rule,  direct  pressure  with  a 
pad,  maintained  in  its  place  by  the  tnumb,  is  the  best  means  to  have  recourse 
to,  until  proiKjr  assistance,  by  forceps  and  ligature,  can  be  afforded. 

In  cases  of  sudden  and  great  loss  of  blood,  living  blood,  drawn  from 
the  veins  of  another  person,  has  been  injected  into  the  veins  of  those 
suffering  from  the  hemorrhage.  This  is  known  as  the  transfusion 
of  blood.  Two  hundred  years  ago.  Lower  (1665)  suggested  this  op- 
eration, having  found  that  animals,  apparently  dead  from  hemor- 
rhage, were  quickly  revived,  when  blood,  taken  from  another  ani- 
mal, was  immediately  injected  into  the  veins.  As  an  operation  upon 
the  human  subject,  transfusion  was  perfected  by  Dr.  Blundell.  The 
blood  received  into  a  warmed  funnel  connected  with  a  proper  syringe, 
is  immediately  transferred  to  the  veins  of  the  patient,  no  time  being 
permitted  for  the  occurrence  of  coagulation.     The  records  of  fifteen 
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casea  of  the  saving  of  life  by  thU  operation,  have  been  collected 
B^cltird.  In  experiments  on  animals,  it  is  better  to  de&brinate 
blood,  80  as  to  prevent  coagulation ;  the  process  of  whipping 
blood,  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  oxygenates  the  blood.  It  has  b 
supposed  that  the  fibrin  itself  m  injurious,  hut  the  better  oxygenitlioa 
of  the  beaten  defibrinated  blood  may  account  for  its  apparent  supr- 
riority.  Arterial  blood  has  been  shown  to  have  a  greater  restorative 
or  stimulating  effect,  than  venous.  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  tweli  ~ 
for  the  purposes  of  transfusion.  Watei'  has  also  no  effect,  unless  il 
used  warm ;  it  is  useful  when  the  blood  is  loaded  with  carbonic 
a8  in  asphyxia,  or  cold  and  already  thick  or  tarry,  owing  to  li 
vater,  as  iu  cholera.  Solutions  of  common  salt,  or  of  salts  soli 
BO  aa  to  imitate  those  of  the  blood,  yield  surprising,  but  only  tem] 
rary,  restorative  results.  The  blood  of  one  Mamm&lian  species 
be  injected,  with  impunity,  into  tlie  veins  of  another  spcoiee;  a 
contrary  to  what  was  formerly  supposed,  blood  posaesainff  oval 
corpuscles,  such  as  the  blood  of  Birda,  does  not  prove  fatal  wh«D 
jected  into  the  veins  of  Mammals,  in  which  the  red  corpuscles 
circular,  provided  the  injected  blood  be  arterial,  and  not  venous,  aw 
previously  agitated  with  carbonic  acid.  (Bischoff.)  Blood  taken  from  a 
starving  animal  is  highly  injurious,  if  injected  into  the  veins  of  an* 
other,  causing  peculiar  symptoms,  apparently  referrible  to  the  cBeots 
of  decayed  or  decomposed  animal  matter.  (Bernard.)  Hence  the  ani- 
mal,  or  person,  subjected  to  transfusion-experiraent,  or  oprration, 
should  be  in  good  health,  and  recently  well  fed;  for  then,  not  only 
will  the  loss  of  blood  be  better  supported,  but  the  blood  itself  will  be 
newly  derived  from  the  food;  moreover,  owing  to  the  more  «rat«ry 
character  of  the  chyle,  as  compared  with  the  blood,  the  fibrin  in  the 
latter  will  be  diluted,  and  any  injurious  influence  which  this  subetanee 
might  produce  will  be  diminished. 

The  accidental  injection  of  air  with  the  blood  into  the  reina,  k*a 
probably  been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  results  in  some  trnnsfusion 
perimcnis.  Air  so  injected,  or  introduced  by  wounds  of  the  veina 
the  necli,  when  it  reaches  the  hctirt,  is  speedily  fatal,  either  by 
chanically  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  valves,  or  by  cbei 
colly  failing  to  excite  contraction,  like  pure  blood;  or  it  iniiy  induce 
coagulation,  or  obstruct  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  after  it  has  been 
driven  with  the  blood,  in  the  state  of  froth,  through  the  pulmonary 
arteries. 

VitaliCr/  of  the  Blood. 

The  blood,  as  it  exists  in  the  vesaela  of  a  living  animal,  if  not  _ 
mere  physical  and  chemical  mixture  of  certain  substances  adapted  i 
the  nutritive  wants  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  but,  with  or  without  t~ 
inclosing  capillaries,  it  is  an  organized  fluid  tissue,  possessing  rtbtJU, 
like  the  solid  tissues.  Its  corpuscles  are  evolved  and  ilisintenraH 
like  the  other  structural  elements  of  the  body.  As  we  shall  hei 
Wtf,  these  bodies  are  originally  developed  aimullnneonsly  with  lh«  e 
licst  vessels  of  the  embryo,  and  the  loss  to  which   they  are  eabjeet 
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during  life,  is  repaired  by  corpuscles  newly  formed  in  the  system.  The 
physiological  endowments  of  these  corpuscles,  especially  of  the  red 
ones,  are  quite  peculiar,  and  are  as  characteristic  as  those  of  any  of 
the  structural  elements  of  the'solid  tissues.  With  regard  to  the  liquor 
sanguinis,'  in  which  the  corpuscles  float,  it  also  has  vitality,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  liquid,  intercellular  or  internuclear,  matrix  of  a 
fluid  tissue ;  for  it  is  originally  elaborated  with  the  corpuscles,  in  the 
interior  of  conjoined  nucleated  cells.  The  vitality  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis is  probably,  however,  like  that  of  the  intra-  or  inter-cellular 
parts  of  the  solid  tissues,  dependent  upon  its  corpuscles,  gymnoplasts, 
or  nuclei,  which  are  its  real  centres  of  growth ;  just  as  the  semifluid 
nervous  substance,  the  somewhat  firmer  sarcous  elements,  the  areolar 
fibres,  and  the  yet  denser  matrix  ot  cartilage,  or  the  solid  deposit  of 
osseous  tissue,  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  nuclei  proper  to  those 
tissues  respectively. 

The  vitalitv  of  the  blood  is  merely  a  vegetative  life,  its  inherent  vital 
properties  being  strictly  nutritive,  and  including  neither  contractility 
nor  sensibility.  The  fluidity  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  an  indispensable 
condition  to  the  life  of  the  whole  body,  and  such  vitality  as  it  or  the 
corpuscles  possess,  must  be  constantly  exercised  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  condition.  So,  reciprocally,  the  persistence  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  blood  implies,  within  certain  limits,  the  maintenance  of 
its  peculiar  fluid  state  and  chemical  constitution.  Yet,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  the  remarkable  change  which  takes  place  in  one  con- 
stituent of  the  liquor  sanguinis — viz.,  in  the  fibrinogen,  or  fibrin, 
which,  when  blood  is  drawn  from  the  body,  solidifies  into  delicate 
fibrils,  and,  entangling  the  corpuscles,  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
known  as  the  coagulation  of  the  blood — is,  by  many  eminent  physiolo- 
gists, regarded  as  a  vital  act. 

7^e  Coagulation  €f  the  Blood. 

This  phenomenon,  already  elsewhere  noticed  (p.  60),  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  solidification  of  all  the  elements  of  the  blood,  but  of  that  of 
the  fibrin  alone,  of  which,  on  an  average,  not  above  3  parts  exist  in 
1000  of  blood.  The  effects  of  this  change  in  so  small  a  quantity  of 
fibrin,  are  very  remarkable.  A  few  minutes  after  blood  is  drawn  from 
a  vein  or  artery,  it  appears  to  set,  or  stiffen,  into  a  red  jelly-like  mass 
or  clvt;  from  the  surface  of  this,  yellowish  transparent  drops  of  fluid 
very  soon  exude,  which  then  run  together  in  little  pools ;  the  red 
mass  slowly  shrinks,  forces  more  and  more  of  the  transparent  fluid 
from  it,  becomes  more  and  more  solid,  and,  at  the  end  of  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty  eight  hours,  constitutes  a  clot  equal  in  bulk  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  volume  of  the  blood,  the  rest  now  consisting  of  the 
yellow  fluid,  which  is  named  the  serum.  This  serum  contains  most  of 
the  water,  besides  the  albumen,  salts,  and  extractives  of  the  blood ; 
whilst  the  clot,  coagulum,  or  crassamentum,  is  composed  of  the  fibrin, 
together  with  the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  The  clot  still  contains, 
however,  some  serum,  and,  in  order  to  remove  this,,  it  is  necessary  to 
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lift  it  from  that  fluid,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  drain  it  upon  t  prapr 
filter. 

The  composition  of  the  clot  and  serum  may  be  inferred  from  tb 
facts  stated  in  p.  79.  When  portions  of  the  clot  are  examined  anler 
the  microscope,  the  solidified  fibrin  is  seen  in  the  form  of  exoeediaglT 
minute  fibrillae,  not  more  than  the  ijfljijjth  or  ini^nnth  of  an  inckii 
diameter,  nearly  straight,  subdividing  dichotomousTj,  and  sometiM 
assuming  the  appearance  of  rows  of  minute  particles.  These  fibrih 
are  most  perfect  when  the  blood  coagulates  slowly.  The  red  corp» 
cles  in  the  clot  are  no  longer  separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  k 
freely  mobile,  as  in  the  circulating  blood,  but  have  run  together  ini^ 
herent  masses  or  columns,  which  have  been  compared  to  overlippiig 
rows  or  piles  of  coins;  the  white  corpuscles  are  also  entangled, lii 
not  in  groups,  though,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  collect  imr 
abundnntly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clot. 

As  freshly  drawn  blood  coagulates,  it  gives  oflF  a  vapor  knova  ii 
the  fialitus  of  the  blood.  A  minute  quantity  of  ammonia  escapinfii 
this  haiitus,  is  also  evolved.  (Richard^<ion.)  No  carbonic  acid  esapc^ 
as  was  once- supposed.  An  odor^  often  characteristic  in  the  cue rf 
different  animals,  is  likewise  perceptible,  not  so  much  during  theci' 
agulation  of  the  blood,  as  before  that  event  takes  place,  when  thebbil 
is  hottest.  During  coagulation,  no  heat  is  evolved,  the  temperatarerf 
the  blood,  indeed,  being  already  lowered,  more  or  less,  before  thispb 
nomenon  begins. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  influenced  by  many  circumstancM^ 
which  determine  its  rapidity,  and  modify  the  characters  of  the  cK 
itself,  as  to  form,  color,  and  consistence. 

The  external  conditions  which  accelerate  the  formation  of  the  cH 
are  rest,  or,  on  the  contrary,  very  active  stirring,  moderate  increiM 
of  heat,  exposure  of  the  blood  to  air,  its  slow  escape  from  an  arl«7 
or  vein,  its  reception  into  shallow  vessels,  and  contact  with  rough  ff 
multiplied  surfaces,  or  with  foreign  solid  bodies,  and,  in  certain  ose^ 
its  slight  dilution  with  water.  Within  the  body  the  circumstaBCCi 
which  favor  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  are  certain  enfeebled  stswrf 
the  system,  frequent  bleedings,  laceration  of  the  vessels  from  which  ik 
blood  escapes,  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  or  of  the  liniag 
membrane  of  the  heart,  and  so-called  atheromatous,  or  other  deposit 
upon  the  vessels  or  upon  the  valves. 

On  the  other  hand,  coagulation  is  retarded,  or  interrupted,  by  mow* 
ment,  cold,  heat  beyond  a  certain  temperature,  the  exclusion  of  ^ 
as  by  covering  the  blood  with  a  stratum  of  oil,  its  rapid  escape  froa» 
vein  or  artery,  its  reception  into  deep  vessels,  its  contact  with  smooA 
surfaces,  its  exemption  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  solid  bodies,  andiln 
by  the  addition  of  strong  solutions  of  neutral  alkaline  salts,  or  of  miaiM 
quantities  of  ammonia.  Moreover,  it  is  retarded  by  the  admixture  if 
certain  vegetable  substfinces  containing  narcotic  and  sedative  alkaloids 
such  as  opium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  aconite,  and  digitalis,  andeW 
by  strong  infusions  of  tea  and  coff*ee.  In  the  case  of  the  addition  if 
strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  and  of  many  other  substances,  sohi^ 
quent  dilution  of  the  mixed  blood,  by  adding  water  to  it,  is  foUowil 
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by  a  feeble  coagulation.  The  internal  conditions  which  retard  coagu- 
lation, are  certain  inflammatory  states  of  the  system,  perfect  smooth- 
ness of  the  interior  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels,  and,  above  all,  a 
healthy  condition  of  their  lining  membrane. 

Although  re$tj  as  when  drawn  blood  is  set  aside,  is  favorable  to  co- 
agulation, and  moderate  agitation,  as  when  the  blood  is  gently  shaken, 
in  a  bottle,  delays  this  act,  it  is  remarkable  that  stirring  blood  rapidly 
with  a  rod,  or  whipping  it  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  or  wires,  causes  the 
fibrin  quickly  to  coagulate  in  thready  masses  on  the  rod ;  this  is  the 
usual  method  of  defibrinating  blood,  which  afterwards  remains  fluid,  of 
forms  but  a  very  soft  imperfect  second  coagulum.  The  effect  of  whipping 
depends  on  the  rapid  and  frequent  contact  of  the  multiplied  surfaces 
of  the  wires  with  the  blood.  Again,  a  temperature  varying  from  100°, 
or  the  natural  temperature  of  the  blood,  up  to  120°,  accelerates  coagu- 
lation, but  a  greater  heat. retards  it;  at  150°  this  property  of  the 
fibrin  is  said  to  be  permanently  destroyed,  whilst,  above  that  tempera- 
ture, the  albumen  of  the  blood  itself  coagulates.  When  blood  is  al- 
lowed to  cool,  its  coagulation  is  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  cold  to  which  it  is  subjected;  at  27 J°,  or  4J°  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water,  it  solidifies;  and  if  it  has  not  been  previously  allowed 
to  coagulate,  and  the  freezing  process  is  rapidly  completed,  it  will  co- 
agulate on  being  thawed.  The  coagulating  property  is,  therefore, 
proportionally,  sooner  destroyed  by  an  elevation  than  by  a  lowering 
of  the  temperature  of  the  blood;  moreover,  frozen  blood  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time,  and  yet  retain  its  power  of  coagulating  when 
thawed.  The  influence  of  exposure  to  air^  in  accelerating  the  coagu-  • 
lation  of  the  blood,  probably  explains  the  corresponding  effects  of  the 
slow  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels,  and  of  its  reception  into 
shallow  basins.  These  conditions  do  not  act  by  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture, for  that  would  retard  coagulation,  nor  by  the  escape  of  the  halitus 
merely ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  operate  by  favoring  the 
escape  of  ammonia  from  the  blood.  All  conditions  which  facilitate 
the  escape  of  vapor  or  gas  from  the  blood,  certainly  favor  its  coagu- 
lation. Thus,  coagulation  occurs  in  a  vacuum,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
the  presence  of  air  is  not  necessary,  a  condition  too  which  would  favor 
the  escape  of  ammonia;  but  it  also  occurs,  and  even  more  quickly, 
when  the  blood  is  subjected  to  increased  atmospheric  pressure.  Com- 
plete exclusion  from  air,  though  it  retards,  does  not  prevent  coagula- 
tion, as  blood  will  at  last  coagulate  in  closed  vessels,  and  even  within 
the  dead  body  shut  up  from  the  air.  The  rapid  escape  of  blood  from 
its  vessels,  and  its  reception  into  deep  glasses  or  basins,  are  supposed 
to  retard  coagulation,  by  affording  less  opportunity  of  exposure  of  the 
blood  to  the  air.  Of  all  the  circumstances  which  hasten  the  formation 
of  the  clot,  the  multiplication  of  the  points  of  contact  with  solid  bodies 
seems  to  be  the  most  potent ;  the  smallest  particle  of  thread  suffices  to 
induce  rapid  coagulation,  where,  in  the  absence  of  any  foreign  body,  a 
much  slower  process  of  clotting  would  have  occurred.  Blood  received 
into  metal  or  earthenware  utensils,  is  said  to  coagulate  sooner  than 
when  received  into  glass  vessels,  perhaps  owing  to  d\ff^T«iv^^  ^1  \^w^- 
ness  of  the  surface.     The  accelerating  effect  ot  q\\^\.  dil^iou  ^\A  \X^^ 
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retarding  influence  of  the  addition  of  saline  solutions^  are  not  well  a* 
plained;  thej  may  operate,  simply  by  altering  the  specific  gravitj,iij 
also  the  viscosity  of  the  blood.  The  retardation,  or  preventioiu  i 
coagulation,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia^  even  if  transmitted  tbroigk 
the  blood  in  the  form  of  vapor,  the  occurrence  of  coagalation  in  nek 
blood  wlien  the  ammonia  escapes,  and  its  resumption  of  the  fluid  stile 
on  the  introduction  of  fresh  ammoniacal  vapor — phenomena  which  en 
be  reproduced  several  times  over,  in  the  same  blood — are  the  cUrf 
facts  adduced,  together  with  the  known  presence  of  ammonia  in  tk 
halitus  of  the  blood,  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Richardson, tkt 
the  ammonia  is  the  cause  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  in  the  body,  lal 
its  escape,  the  immediate  occasion  of  coagulation  in  drawn  blood. 

The  mode  of  action  of  narcotic  and  sedative  poison»,  is  not  nndff- 
stood.  The  more  rapid  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  feeble  gtateiofHt 
St/stem,  does  not  depend  upon  an  increased  quantity  of  the  fibrin  or  ong- 
ulating  substance,  but  rather  on  the  dilute  or  watery  condition  of  lit 
blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  slowly  coagulating  blood  of  tb 
inflammatory  state  is  accompanied  by  an  actual  increase  in  thequantiij 
of  fibrin,  though*  there  appears,  possibly  from  the  high  specific  gr»n^ 
and  richness  of  the  blood,  to  be  a  greater  resistance  to  the  act  of  eoig- 
ulation.  The  necessity  for  perfect  smoothness  of  the  interior  of  tb 
heart  and  bloodvessels,  in  order  to  prevent  coagulation,  may  be  infeml 
from  the  highly  polished  character  of  their  epithelial  lining;  the  infloeM 
of  rough  surfaces  in  their  interior,  in  determining  coagulation  of  ib 
blood,  is  shown  by  the  small  coagula  formed  upon  excrescences  of  tk 
'  valves  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  flakes  of  fibrin  which  collect  on  atberoa- 
atous  or  calcified  portions  of  vessels  in  the  rough  interior  of  aneurisHb 
and  at  the  openings  of  lacerated  vessels,  which  are  so  much  sooBcr 
closed  by  coagula,  than  those  which  are  cleanly  cut.  Coagula  ban 
been  induced  experimentally  in  animals,  in  the  interior  of  large  ressek, 
by  the  passage  of  needles,  wires,  or  threads,  into  such  vessels;  wbn 
formed  in  an  artery,  the  coagulum  is  firm  and  elongated  in  the  directin 
of  the  blood  current,  whilst,  in  the  veins,  the  clots  are  loose  and  massivt 
In  certain  cases,  during  life,  especially  during  the  last  hours  of  liftr 
such  coagula  may  form  in  the  living  blood,  especially  when  rough  ex- 
crescences exist  on  the  valves  of  the  heart.  The  influence  of  an  inflanud 
condition  of  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels,  in  causing  coagulation  of  the 
fibrin,  has  been  referred  to  the  partial  loss  of  vitality,  or  to  the  intff^ 
ruption  of  the  vital  processes,  in  the  inflamed  tissue,  by  which  it  i«,« 
far,  approximated  to  the  state  of  inanimate  matter.  The  injection  cf 
pus,  the  pulpy  substance  of  the  brain,  and  other  semisolid  matters, 
into  the  bloodvessels  of  an  animal,  rapidly  coagulates  the  blood,  a  resalt 
probably  attributable  to  the  effects  of  contact  with  the  multiplied  siff- 
faces  of  non-living  matter. 

Blood  confined  in  a  living  vein  between  two  ligatures,  retains  iti 
fluidity  for  a  long  time,  beginning  to  coagulate  commonly  after  fro* 
3  to  5  hours,  and  sometimes  even  being  only  imperfectly  clotted  at  lb 
end  of  24  hours,  though  such  blood  will  coagulate  in  a  few  minattf 
when  withdrawn  from  the  living  vein.  If  the  vein  be  dead,  alihongli 
the  blood  is  equally  well  excluded  from  the  air,  coagulation  takes  ph^ 
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within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Experience  showg  that  blood  may  be  re- 
tained in  occluded  vessels,  and  yet  continue  fluid  for  a  considerable 
time,  or  that  blood  may  be  extravasated  in  the  midst  of  the  living  tis- 
sues, and  yet  preserve  its  fluidity  for  many  days,  though  it  will  soon 
coagulate  when  afterwards  withdrawn  from  the  body.  From  these  and 
other  facts,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  living  tissues  possess  some 
special  property,  by  which  they  maintain,  or  preserve,  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood ;  according  to  one  view  they  actively  prevent  its  coagulation ; 
according  to  another,  they  operate  negatively,  by  not  determining  that 
process,  as  dead  matter  would,  whether  it  were  an  inorganic  solid,  or 
a  dead  animal  substance,  such  as  brain-substance,  dead  muscle,  or  pus. 
The  poisons  and  the  modes  of  death,  which  influence  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  for  the  most  part  retard  or  prevent  it.  Sudden  destruction 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  in  an  animal,  causes  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  even  in  the  living  vessels,  in  which  clots  are  found 
after  a  few  minutes.  The  poison  of  venomous  serpents  appears  al- 
together to  destroy  the  coagulating  property  of  the  blood ;  narcotic 
poisons,  and  prussic  acid  have  the  same  effect ;  asphyxia  or  suffocation, 
whether  from  hanging,  drowning,  or  the  action  of  gases  unfit  to  sup- 
port respiration,  also  cause  the  blood  to  remain  fluid  after  death.  In 
.cases  of  death  by  lightning,  by  electric  shocks,  by  blows  on  the  epi- 
gastrium, or  after  a  severe  chase,  the  blood  has  been  said  not  to  un- 
dergo coagulation ;  but  this  seems  to  be  untrue,. the  blood  being  often, 
though  not  always,  found  fluid,  but  after  a  time  undergoing  coagulation. 
In  cholera,  the  coagulation  is  also  postponed. 

The/orw,  consistence^  and  color  of  the  clot,  exhibit  many  varieties.. 
From  healthy  blood,  the  clot  is  flat  or  slightly  concave  on  the  upper 
surface,  especially  if  the  blood  has  been  received  in  a  shallow  basin, 
when  the  clot  is  soft,  and  very  little  serum  exudes  from  it.  When  an 
upright  vessel  is  used,  the  surface  of  the  clot  is  a  little  more  concave. 
The  consistence  of  a  healthy  clot  is  firm  and  uniform ;  its  color  is 
bright  red  on  the  top,  from  exposure  to  the  air,  but  dark  in  its  lower 
portions.  In  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  in  pneumonia  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  the  blood  is  very  rich  in  fibrin,  containing, 
instead  of  3,  above  6,  often  7,  and  even  as  many  as  18  parts  in  1000 ; 
nevertheless  it  coagulates  slowly,  and  the  coagulum  presents  a  remark- 
able peculiarity  known  as  the  huffy  coat.  Such  a  coagulum  shrinks 
more  than  usual,  is  exceedingly  firm,  and  very  concave  on  its  upper 
surface,  forming  what  is  called  the  ''cwp,"  which  presents  a  thick 
layer  of  a  nearly  coloress,  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow  hue,  the  so- 
called  huff  or  huffy  coat.  This  coat,  and  the  cupped  form  are  more 
marked  when  the  blood  is  received  into  a  narrow  and  deep  basin,  than 
into  a  shallow  one ;  in  the  former  case,  the  coagulation  is  slower,  and. 
in  the  latter  quicker,  as  with  healthy  blood.  The  buffy  coat  is  very 
firm  and  tough,  and,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to 
consist  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  intermixed  with  many  white  corpuscles ; 
from  some  cause,  the  red  corpuscles  partly  subside  before  the  com- 
mencement of  coagulation,  and  so  escape  being  entangled  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  clot.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  slower  rate  of 
coagulation  of  inflammatory  blood,  accounted  for  this  subsidence  of 
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the  red  corpuscles  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  fluid,  before  coagib- 
tion  took  place;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the cir 
pusclcs,  which  are  heavier  than  the  liquor  sanguinis,  do  subside  ii 
blood,  the  coagulation  of  which  is  intentionally  retarded  by  the  aitt- 
tion  of  strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  of  common  salt.  Ba 
other  circumstances  probably  co-operate  to  increase  the  tendencjif 
the  corpuscles  to  settle  down.  The  disposition  of  the  red  corposda 
to  run  together  in  columns  and  masses,  in  blood  drawn  from  the  bodj 
and  left  at  rest,  is  increased  in  the  inflammatory  state,  the  corpuscles 
then  running  into  larger  clusters,  clinging  more  firmly  together,  and 
even  losing  their  circular  form,  and  becoming  elongated.  The  aggn- 
gation  of  the  corpuscles  into  larger  masses,  perhaps  causes  them  ti 
sub.side  more  rapidly  than  if  they  adhered  in  the  usual  minute  piles* 
columns ;  and  this,  together  with  the  retardation  of  the  coagultdBg 
process,  may  account  for  the  formation  of  the  huffy  coat.  Thisn- 
usual  aggregation  of  the  corpuscles  also  occurs  in  certain  low  contti- 
tutionul  states,  and,  it  is  said,  in  plethora ;  it  likewise  happens,  whet 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded  intentionally  in  experiments. 
A  tendency  of  the  corpuscles  to  fall  to  the  lower  part  of  a  living  rdi 
inclosed  by  ligatures,  has  been  seen  in  animals.  The  nature  and  canae 
of  this  tendency  of  the  corpuscles  to  run  together,  remains,  however,  j«i 
unexplained.  Their  apparent  mutual  attraction  is  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  weak  saline  solutions,  and  the  buffy  coat,  if  the  blood  he 
inflammatory,  is  less  distinctly  developed,  although  the  period  of  coigf' 
lation  is  delayed.  The  addition  of  any  material,  which,  like  mucila^ 
increases  the  aggregation  of  the  corpuscles,  accelerates  the  subsidence 
of  the  corpuscles,  and  increases  the  huffy  coat. 

Contrasting  with  the  firm,  fibrinous,  and  contracted  clot  of  the 
blood  in  inflammation,  are  the  loose,  soft  coagula,  characteristic  of  the 
blood  of  weak,  cachectic,  and  anaemic  persons,  even  though  the  clot  ii 
formed  more  rapidly.  A  deficiency  of  fibrin  causes  the  clot  to  be  soft. 
During  bleeding,  the  power  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  gradually 
modified  as  the  blood  flows,  the  last  quantity  drawn  setting  more  rap- 
idly, but  forming  a  softer  clot.  Fragile,  almost  semifluid  clots  are 
found  in  the  blood  of  those  who  have  died  of  cholera,  from  strokes  of 
lightning,  or  from  asphyxia. 

That  the  immediate  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  the 
solidification  of  the  fluid  fibrin  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  is  shown  by  the 
existence  of  the  fibrinous  fibrillse,  in  clotted,  but  not  in  fluid  blood; 
by  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  without  any  admixture  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  the  upper  and  firmest  part  of  this  coat  being  nearly  pore 
fibrin  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  fact  that  whipping  the  blood,  which  removes 
the  pbrin,  prevents  any  further  coagulation,  the  corpuscles  themselres 
not  possessing  this  power,  then  remaining  free  and  suspended,  or  Bob- 
siding  in  the  serum,  which  is  likewise  no  longer  coagulable.  Experi- 
ments also  demonstrate  this  property  of  the  fibrin.  Thus,  if  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  be  retarded  by  the  addition  of  solutions  of  neutral 
salts,  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  have  time  to  subside,  and  the  upper 
clear  fluid,  which  still  contains  its  fibrin,  then  undergoes  coagulation, 
the  delicate  colorless  clot  exhibiting   the  characteristic   microscopic 
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fibrillde.  Again,  by  adding  a  solution  of  salt,  or  of  sugar,  to  a  quantity 
of  frog's  blood,  the  corpuscles  of  which  are  very  large,  the  fluid  part 
of  the  blood,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  may  be  actually  filtered  from  the  cor- 
puscles, and  will  afterwards  undergo  coagulation. 

The  cause  of  the  solidification  of  the  fibrin  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation  and  difference  of  opinion,  and  is  still  not  satisfac- 
torily understood. 

Many  living  physiologists,  agreeing  with  Harvey,  Hunter,  and 
others,  maintain,  as  already  stated,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
is  a  manifestation  of  vital  power  in  that  fluid.  Harvey  said  of  the 
blood,  that  it  was  the  primum  vivens  and  the  ultimum  morienn  of  the 
body ;  whilst  Hunter  considered  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  as  its 
last  act  of  life.  An  analogy  has  been  drawn,  somewhat  vaguely, 
between  the  solidification  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  and  muscular  con- 
traction, and,  perhaps,  with  more  justice,  between  it  and  the  rigor 
mortis,  or  rigidity  of  the  muscular  tissue  after  death.  Several  modern 
authorities  perceive  in  the  fibrillation  of  the  solidifying  fibrin,  the  evi- 
dence of  an  organizing  plastic  process,  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  forma- 
tive vital  energy.  Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  effusions,  undoubtedly 
fibrinous,  upon  the  surfaces  of  serous  membranes,  in  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball,  between  the  ends  of  tendons  or  other  cut  surfaces  divided 
subcutaneously,  and  in  other  situations,  become  organized  and  vascu- 
lar, and  are  converted  into  a  low  form  of  areolar  or  fibrotls  tissue ;  and 
that  not  merely  fibrin,  but  even  blood  clots  in  the  interior  of  vessels,  as 
in  cases  of  ligature  of  arteries,  or  blood  extravasated  in  the  midst  of 
the  tissues,  may  also  become,  under  certain  circumstances,  vascular- 
ized, and  converted  into  a  definite  tissue,  in  the  same  way  as  inflam- 
matory fibrinous  exudations  are,  the  blood  corpuscles  not  assisting  in 
•  the  process,  but  rather  delaying  it.    (Hunter,  Zwicky,  Paget,  Hewett.) 

Notwithstanding  the  support  given  to  the  idea  of  the  coagulation  oi 
the  blood  being  a  vital  act,  and  of  the  possession  of  a  vital  property  of 
solidification  by  the  fibrin  of  that  fluid,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
doctrine  is  correct.  There  is  no  real  analogy  between  muscular  con- 
tractility, which  requires  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  complex  stati- 
cal and  dynamical  electric  conditions,  and  the  simple  change  of  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid'  state.  If  its  comparison 
with  the  rigor  mortis  be  more  exact,  the  tendency  of  modern  opinion 
is  to  regard  this  phenomenon  not  as  a  vital  act,  but  truly  as  a  rigidity 
of  deaths  dependent  on  chemical  changes  then  ensuing.  Again,  there 
is  no  true  resemblance  between  the  minute  fibrillae  of  solidified  fibrin 
and  any  fibrous  or  other  tissue  of  the  body ;  the  former  are  homoge- 
neous, the  latter,  indeed,  always  present  differences  of  parts.  Fibrin- 
ous deposits  or  efi'usions  may  become  the  seat  of  positive  organization, 
80  as  ultimately  to  give  rise  to  a  tissue ;  but  then  nuclei,  or  centres  of 
growth,  arranged  in  methodical  order,  and  even  cells,  appear  within  it, 
for  the  formation  of  the  future  tissue  elements  and  the  new  capillary 
vessels ;  these  nuclei  and  cells  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin,  not  in 
the  fibrin,  but  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
In  cases  of  so-called  organization  of  the  coagula  formed  in  ligatured 
arteries,  in  the  interior  of  inflamed  veins,  or  in  other  situations  amidst 
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the  living  tissues,  it  is  the  surface  of  the  clots  next  in  coutact  with  tbon 
living  tissues,  which  first  presents  appearances  of  organization  mi 
vascularization.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that,  subseqaently  to 
the  effusion  of  blood,  a  true  plastic  exudation  may  take  place  arond 
the  clot,  and  may  penetrate  between  the  columns  of  its  aggregitd 
corpuscles ;  in  this  way,  the  apparent  organization  and  vascalarizitka 
of  a  clot  may,  ultimately,  be  the  same  process  as  that  of  a  fibrinofl 
effusion,  depending  on  formative  acts  on  the  part  of  the  surroandiDg 
cell  elements,  which  give  rise  to  nuclei,  cells,  or  intercellular  substanet 
According  to  this  view,  the  coagulum  of  the  blood  constitutes  a  mt 
of  nidus  for  future  developmental  processes,  but  is  not  itself  converted 
into  tissue.  The  fibrillar  of  the  coagulated  fibrin  may  support  tke 
effused  mass,  divide  it  into  areola}  or  spaces,  and  thus  favor  the  pew- 
tration  of  exuded  plastic  matter,  and  the  penetration  of  nuclear  growtk 
through  it.  The  plastic  lymph,  though  a  fibrinous  material,  may  not 
be  identical  with  the  solidified  fibrin  of  the  blood,  but  may  be  a  tne 
protoplasm,  more  distinctly  and  positively  possessed  of  organixibk 
tendencies,  and  thus  of  a  real  though  low  form  of  nutritive  life.  If  . 
this  be  so,  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  vital  character  of 
the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  nullified. 

Moreover,  many  facts  appear  irreconcilable  with  such  a  doctrine. 
Thus,  the  blood  of  a  horse  has  been  kept  in  a  fluid  state,  by  means  of 
nitre,  for  fifty-seven  weeks,  and  yet  speedily  coagulated,  when  Bit 
ficiently  diluted  with  water.  (Gulliver.)  Frozen  blood,  as  already 
stated,  will  coagulate  when  thawed.  If,  therefore,  coagulation  is  i 
vital  act,  the  life  of  the  blood  must  be  admitted  to  be  capable  of  being 
"pickled"  and  "frozen.**  (Gulliver.)  It  is  replied  by  the  vitalists, 
that  the  vitality  of  the  fibrin  is  simply  preserved  in  a  dormant  con- 
dition, by  the  prevention  of  spontaneous  change  or  decomposition; 
just  as  the  dormant  vitality  of  seeds  and  ova  endures  for  years,  and 
as  that  of  infusorial  animalcules,  and  even  of  the  highly  organiied 
Rotifera,  may  be  restored,  after  considerable  elevation  or  lowering  of 
the  temperature,  or  may  be  suspended,  and  so  conserved  by  desicca- 
tion. But  the  recovery  of  animalcules  after  freezing  is,  probablj, 
only  apparent,  a  minute  drop  of  surrounding  unfrozen  water  perhaps, 
defending  them  from  actual  congelation ;  whilst  in  blood  thoroughlj 
frozen,  the  fibrinous  fibrillre,  undergoing  no  nutritive  changes,  conid 
hardly  escape  that  event.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  example  of  the 
recovery  of  life,  by  any  of  those  minute  organized  beings,  after  im- 
mersion in  so  potent  a  substance  as  a  solution  of  nitre,  which  is  a  well- 
known  solvent  of  fresh  fibrin. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  is  not  a  vital, 
but  n,  phyftical  process,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  fibrin  is  held  in 
a  fluid  state  in  the  living  blood,  by  a  minute  quantity  of  ammonia, 
and  that  the  escape  of  this  ammonia  is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  co- 
agulation— at  least  when  blood  is  drawn  from  the  body.  The  cel^ 
brated  Robert  Boyle  (1684)  considered  that  the  blood  gave  out  a 
spirit,  and  observed  that  it  could  be  maintained  in  a  fluid  state  by  a 
salt  of  ammonia,  and  that  clotting  occurred  after  the  removal  of  this. 
It  was  proved  by  Haller  that  the  halitus  of  the  blood  is  alkaline.    Al- 
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bumen,  it  is  known,  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  fixed  alkali,  soda,  but 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Lastly,  it  has  been 
shown  by  Richardson,  that  ammonia  is  really  given  off  from  blood, 
microscopic  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  being  formed  on  a 
piece  of  glass  moistened  with  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  held 
over  freshly-drawn  blood ;  also  that,  by  the  transmission  oiF  the  am- 
moniacal  vapor  from  fresh  blood,  through  other  fresh  blood,  the  latter 
may  be  kept  fluid  for  an  unusual  time  ;  that  air  containing  the  vapor 
of  ammonia  has  the  same  effect,  and  will,  even  after  coagulation  has 
taken  place,  restore  the  condition  of  fluidity — the  clotted  and  fluid 
conditions  being  alternately  producible,  according  as  the  ammoniacal 
vapor  is  passed  into  the  blood,  or  is  permitted  to  escape  from  it.  The 
minute  proportion  of  1  part  of  ammonia  to  3000  of  blood,  is  suflScient 
to  maintain  the  fluidity  of  the  latter.  Finally,  nearly  all  the  condi- 
tions which  appear  to  favor  or  accelerate  the  coagulation  of  freshly- 
drawn  blood,  are  such  as  would  also  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  vola- 
tile alkali  from  it  (Richardson). 

Other  considerations  and  facts  appear,  however,  to  show  that  the 
escape  of  the  ammonia  from  the  blood,  which  undoubtedly  occurs,  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  solidification  of  the  fibrin,  but  merely  an  accom- 
paniment of  that  change.  In  the  liquefaction  of  solid  fibrin  by  am- 
monia, and  its  alternate  re-coagulation  and  liquefaction  by  the  subse- 
quent subtraction  and  addition  of  ammonia,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  fibrin  of  these  secondary  and  tertiary  solidifications  is  identical 
with  the  fibrin  of  the  primary  clot.  Many  experiments  and  observa- 
tions further  show  that  freshly-drawn  blood  may  be  placed  in  such  con- 
ditions that  its  ammonia  cannot  well  escape,  and  yet  coagulation  will 
occur;  e.g.^  when  blood  is  received  into  a  bottle  which  is  quickly 
stoppered,  or  when  blood  rendered  fluid  by  ammonia  coagulates,  though 
tardily,  if  kept  in  air-tight  vessels  (Zimmerman) ;  or,  again,  when 
blood,  subjected  to  increased  barometric  pressure,  which  would  check 
or  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia,  is  found  to  coagulate  even  quicker 
than  usual  (Colin).  Moreover,  blood  drawn  from  an  animal,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  fifteen  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  32^,  even 
though  its  ammonia  had  probably  escaped,  has  been  found  to  remain 
fluid  for  upwards  of  five  hours,  when  introduced  into  the  freshly  re- 
moved heart  (Briicke).  The  blood  in  a  dead  body  is  usually  found 
coagulated  in  the  heart  and  the  larger  arteries  and  veins,  but  fluid  in 
the  smaller  vessels,  although  ammonia  could  apparently  escape  or 
transude  more  easily  from  the  latter.  This  coagulation  in  the  heart 
and  larger  vessels,  is  partly  due  to  post-mortem  changes,  but,  some- 
times at  least,  the  clots  begin  to  form  during  the  last  moments  of  life. 
Again,  blood  confined  between  two  ligatures  in  a  living  vein,  retains 
its  fluidity  for  many  hours ;  but  if  a  piece  of  glass  tube  be  introduced 
between  the  blood  and  the  walls  of  the  vein,  coagulation  very  speedily 
occurs  (Briicke).  So,  too,  when  needles,  wires,  or  threads  are  passed 
through  living  vessels,  the  blood  will  coagulate  in  the  vessels,  though 
the  ammonia  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  escape  from  the  moving 
blood  (Simon  and  Lister).  The  coagula  thus  formed  in  veins,  are 
large,  soft,  and  dark;  whilst  those  formed  in  pierced  arteries  are 
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small,  compact,  and  pale.  In  both  kinds  of  vessels  the  hroadettv 
attached  part,  or  base  of  the  clot,  is  directed  towards  the  heart  Si 
escape  of  ammonia  can  take  place  when  a  clot  forms  in  a  ligatirri 
artery,  nor  in  that  coagulation  of  the  blood  during  life,  which  occn 
from  the  sudden  destruction,  in  animals,  of  the  substance  of  thentf- 
Yous  centres.  Nor  can  this  explain  the  coagulation  produced  by  tk 
injection  of  dead  brain-substance,  or  of  pus,  into  the  blood,  nortk 
fact  that  blood  inclosed  between  two  ligatures  in  a  dead  vein  speedilj 
coagulates;  whilst  blood  similarly  inclosed  in  a  living  vein  renniH 
fluid,  the  facility  for  the  escape  of  ammonia  being  apparently,  in  eitkcr 
case,  the  same  (Astley  Cooper,  Brlicke,  Lister). 

Indeed,  this  last-mentioned  experiment,  added  to  the  well-knon 
circumstances,  that  blood,  extravasated  amidst  the  living  healthy  tiBsneS) 
remains  for  a  long  time  fluid,  whilst  if  in  contact  with  inflamed  Teneb 
or  tissues  deficient  in  vitality,  or  with  the  lining  membrane  of  veaseli 
containing  morbid  deposits,  or  with  dead  animal  substances  oat  of  tk 
body,  it  quickly  coagulates,  indicates  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
efic'ct  of  contact  of  living  and  dead  animal  tissues  on  the  blood,  the 
former,  in  some  way,  retarding  or  antagonizing  the  coagulation  of  thit 
fluid,  the  latter,  in  some  way,  accelerating  or  determining  it  (Lister). 

[At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad?aIle^ 
meiit  of  Science,  Dr.  Richardson  publicly  withdrew  his  theory  of  » 
agulation  of  the  blood,  stating  that  further  research  had  shown  hia 
there  were  such  strong  physical  objections  to  it  as  a  theory,  that  it 
was  no  longer  tenable.  Dr.  Richardson  also  illustrated  his  preseat 
views  on  the  subject  of  coagulation,  with  special  relation  to  the  caoMf 
of  the  phenomenon.  Some  recent  experiments  of  his  own  on  the  ii- 
fluence  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  on  albuminous  and  fibrinoM 
fluids,  have  shown  him  that  the  process  of  coagulation  in  these  fluidi 
is  due  to  a  communication  of  caloric  force  to  them,  and  to  a  physidl 
or  molecular  change,  determined  by  the  condition  of  tlieir  constitaeat 
water.  Thus  all  substances  which  possess  the  power  of  holding  blood 
in  the  fluid  condition,  such  as  fixed  alkalies,  various  soluble  salts,  tod 
volatile  alkali,  in  every  respect  act  after  the  manner  of  cold,  rende^ 
ing  latent  so  much  heat,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  fibrin  remiins 
fluid.  In  the  opposite  sense,  every  substance  which  combines  with 
water,  and  produces  condensation,  with  liberation,  quickens  coagab- 
tion.  In  other  words,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson's  present  views, 
coagulation  is  facilitated  by  heat  and  retarded  by  cold. 

He  also  stated  that  in  the  ordinary  condition  there  is  a  constant 
process,  similar  to  coagulation,  going  on  in  the  living  body,  in  the 
formation  or  construction  of  muscle,  and  a  steady  and  persistent  inter- 
change of  force  from  those  parts  which  are  solidified  by  cold  and  fluid- 
ified by  heat,  to  those  which  are  rendered  solid  by  heat.  He  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  the  process  of  rigor  mortiB  was  an  illustration 
of  the  same  order  of  phenomena.  {Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  Jan.,  1868, 
p.  245.)  F.  G.  S.] 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  coagulation 
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of  the  fibrin,  may  have  some  relation  to  the  distinction  between  the 
crystalloid  and  the  colloid  condition  of  matter.  (Graham.)  Fibrin,  like 
all  albuminoid  bodies,  is  a  colloid  substance;  and  one  of  the  properties 
of  these,  is  a  proneness  to  molecular,  or  molar  metastases,  by  which 
they  pass,  not  only  from  a  pectous  to  a  liquid,  but  also  from  a  liquid 
to  a  pectous  state  (p.  607).  Albumen  undergoes  this  latter  change, 
on  the  application  of  heat;  casein,  on  the  addition  of  acid  pepsin,  or 
of  an  acid  with  heat,  and  fibrin,  still  more  readily  than  either,  becom- 
ing, when  left  to  itself,  solidified  at  moderate  temperatures,  and  more 
rapidly,  at  somewhat  higher  temperatures.  The  coagulation  of  fibrin 
not  being  due  to  any  external  apparent  cause,  has  been  designated 
spontaneous.  But  this  more  ready  assumption  by  fibrin,  of  the  pectous 
condition,  can  hardly  be  spontaneous,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  the  vital  endowments  of  this  remarkable 
substance  to  be  higher  even  than  Hunter  believed.  Crystallization  is 
as  much  spontaneous  in  one  sense  as  coagulation.  The  latter  probably 
depends  upon  some  definite  molecular  or  molar  changes,  strictly  phys- 
ical, like  any  other  less  rapid  effect  of  colloidal  energy,  and  occurring 
when  the  fluid  fibrin  is  removed  from  the  ordinary  influence  of  processes 
going  on  in  the  living  vessels  and  tissues  within  the  body,  or  when  it 
is  subjected  to  other  influences  exerted  upon  it  by  the  dead  tissues,  or 
by  foreign  bodies  generally. 

The  action  of  these  latter  may  be  catalytic^  or  due  to  contact,  and 
the  fact  that  rough  or  multiplied  surfaces  accelerate  coagulation,  favors 
this  view.  It  has  been  suggested  that  dead  matter  may  induce  a  reac- 
tion between  the  solid  and  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
former,  that  is  the  corpuscles,  impart  to  the  fibrin  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis a  disposition  to  coagulate.  When,  however,  no  foreign  substance 
is  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  catalytic  action  has  been  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  corpuscles  themselves,  which,  as  it  were,  ceasing  to  undergo 
their  characteristic  vilal  changes,  and  so,  in  effect,  becoming  dead, 
determine,  like  other  dead  animal  matter,  the  solidification  of  the  fibrin. 
(Lister.)  The  influence  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  producing  or  acceler- 
ating coagulation  is  well  established;  the  upper  colorless  stratum  of 
either  inflammatory  or  diluted  blood,  in  which  the  corpuscles  have  sub- 
sided, coagulates  more  slowly  than  the  lower  part,  in  which  the  corpuscles 
are  present.  (Gulliver.)  Chyle,  to  which  a  minute  portion  of  blood  is 
added,  will  coagulate  in  two  or  three  minutes,  though  the  same,  when 
pure,  takes  from  twenty-five  to  ninety  minutes  to  coagulate.  (Schmidt.) 
The  fluids  of  ascites,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis,  that  of  blisters,  and 
of  other  so-called  serous  exudations,  readily  coagulate  after  the  addition 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  blood,  even,  it  is  said,  of  a  few  red  corpuscles ; 
whilst  other  portions  of  those  fluids,  kept  apart,  do  not.  The  same 
effect  is  produced,  however,  on  the  admixture  of  two  such  fluid  exuda- 
tions. Fragments  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the  composition  of  which  re* 
sembles,  or  is  identical  with,  the  globulin  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
and  even  the  crystals  of  hsemato-globulin  obtained  from  those  cor- 
puscles, also  induce  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  in  these  fluids.  Hence 
Schmidt,  to  whom  these  latter  observations  are  chiefly  due,  believes 
that,  within  the  blood  cells,  there  exists  &  fibrino-plastic  substance,  and 
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in  the  liquor  sanguinis  a  JtbrinthgenouB  substance,  and  that  by  thec!- 
cape  of  the  former  and  its  union  with  the  latter,  the  act  of  solidifiatiw 
is  effected.  But,  since  dead  animal  tissues  of  all  kinds,  and  even  cloti, 
or  solidified  fibrin  itself,  either  fresh,  or  dried  and  powdered,  prodnea 
the  same  effect,  it  may  be  that  the  action  of  the  corpuscles,  in  caosiif 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  is  not  a  vital  process;  and  that  if,  assoppoMf 
their  contained  globulin  escapes,  by  exosmosis,  through  their  envelopo. 
into  the  liquor  sanguinis,  this  is,  in  reality,  a  post-mortem  event 

Finally,  therefore,  it  is  submitted  that,  out  of  the  body,  the  solidii* 
cation  of  the  fibrin,  ^ihich  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  drm 
blood,  is  due  to  a  mere  j^hysical^  molecular,  or  molar  change,  resoltiBg 
in  its  transformation  from  a  liquid  to  a  pectous  state,  as  is  common  to 
colloidal  bodies;  that  this  change  is  permitted,  after  the  life  of  tk 
blood,  or  the  incessant  nutritive  mutations  which  occur  in  living  blood, 
cease ;  that  it  is  accelerated,  or  induced,  by  the  contact  of  dead  mil- 
ter, either  proper  or  extraneous,  to  that  fluid,  and  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded, not  as  a  token  of  life,  but  as  a  sign  of  death.  When  coagnb* 
tion  occurs  within  the  body,  it  is  still  under  conditions  indicative  cf 
the  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  ordinary  vital  interchanges  of  tbi 
blood,  and  so  may  be  equally  regarded  as  a  physical  process,  or,  at 
least,  as  one  of  those  examples  in  which  the  essential  cause  is  physical, 
though  sometimes  it  may  be  utilized,  and  directed  to  certain  formatiie 
ends.  Lastly,  if  this  view  be  maintained,  the  fibrinous  fibrillie  of  ciott 
formed  in  the  living  bloodvessels,  or  extravasated  amongst  the  tisaoia, 
cannot  be  supposed  themselves  to  be  converted,  any  more  than  the  red 
corpuscles,  into  organized  tissue  elements;  but,  by  their  trabecdar 
arrangement,  they  ujay  facilitate  the  penetration  into  such  clots,  of  aa 
organizable  blastema,  with  nuclei  or  nucleated  gymnoplastic  cells,  and 
intercellular  substance,  for  the  production  of  newly  formed  tissue. 

The  fnrniation  of  an  cxtonial  <;lot  at  the  mouth  of  a  wounded  or  divided 
vessel,  is  the  lirst  8t«»p  taken  by  nature,  in  the  effort  to  close  the  vessel;  to 
this,  sucetrds  t lie  formation  of  an  internal  dot,  the  Iwise  of  which,  in  a  divided 
vessifl,  corresponds  with  the  wound,  the  ajH'x  extending  towards  the  heart,  ai 
far  as  thi^  nearest  l»raneh  of  any  size.  Ynnw  the  divided  edjje  of  the  ves8el,a 
nutritive  jHasnia,  or  ])last<'ma,  is  pounul  out,  in  which  nuclei  and  nucleated 
ct^lls,  probably  derived  from  tb(»  surroundint;  cell  elements,  apj^ear,  and  form 
the  future  areolar  tissue,  with  its  capillary  ni'twork,  which  closes  the  ajx-rturf 
in  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  a  completely  divided  arti»ry,  the  muscular  coat 
of  th<'  vessel  contnicts,  and  retracts  withni  the  sheath,  and  so  helps  its  ok)*- 
urc :  a  lacenited  or  twisted  artery  retracts  even  more  securely-  tlian  one  c«t 
cleanly  across.  When  an  art^Ty  is-  tied,  as  in  surjj:icjil  oix^rations,  its  middle 
and  internal  coats  an^  cut  throujjh  by  the  thread,  whilst  the  ouU»r  one  is  in- 
closed in  the  knot;  the  two  former  tunics  contract,  and  turn  in  towards tkr 
an.'a  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is  upon  their  cut  edjres  that  the  nriniarj'  clot  firM 
forms,  and  from  them,  that  the  new  tissue,  which  closes  tlie  vessel,  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  constricted  part  of  the  outer  coat  sloujrhs,  and  ix»rmits  the  lijratuff 
to  c<uue  away.  The  art<Ty  is  closi*d,  and  shrinks  up  to  the  nearest  branch, 
the  primary  clot  Ix'inj^  absoVlx'd  :  the  collateral  vessels  are  jj:n"atly  incn»ased  in 
diameter,  to  carry  oi\  the  circulation  Ix'youd  the  point  of  li^ituix*.  Pre88Uiv, 
by  aid  of  a  needle  passed  throu^di  the  soft  parts  upon  the  side  of  a  divided  a^ 
tery  «>f  moderate  size,  enables  its  cut  end  to  close  :  this  is  now  sonietime»  em- 
ployed alter  oix^rations,  and  is  known  as  onqtnsmrc.  (Simpson  and  others.) 
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SANGUIFICATION. 

The  occurrence  of  this  process  in  the  economy  of  the  higher  animals 
and  of  Man,  is  implied  in  the  proper  expression  of  making  blood.  The 
corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  waste,  or  become  worn  out,  from  the 
nutritive  changes  which  occur  in  the  solid  tissues,  and  in  the  blood 
itself.  Their  number,  especially  that  of  the  red  ones,  certainly  in- 
creases with  a  high  rate  of  living,  and  materially  diminishes  from 
hemorrhage,  starvation,  or  disease.  This  waste,  and  loss  of  number 
in  the  corpuscles,  must  be  repaired. 

The  white  corpu%cle%  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  lymph  and 
chyle  corpuscles  which  enter  the  blood,  and  are  identical  with  its  white 
corpuscles,  in  size,  form,  structure,  and  chemical  composition.  The 
large  number  of  white  corpuscles  found  in  the  blood,  three  or  four 
hours  after  complete  digestion,  their  greater  abundance  in  the  veins 
than  in  the  arteries,  and  especially  in  the  left  innominate  vein  as  com- 

Sared  with  other  veins  in  the  body,  are  facts  which  favor  this  view. 
To  other  ordinary  source  for  the  production  of  the  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  has  been  suggested,  although  it  has  been  supposed  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  in  local  inflammation  or  excitement, 
they  might  possibly  arise  within  the  capillaries,  by  subdivision  and 

Srowth  of  the  nuclei  in  the  walls  of  those  vessels,  and  then,  becoming 
etached,  be  moved  on  with  the  blood.     Some  may  also  arise  within 
the  spleen. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  both  white  and  col- 
ored, in  the  embryo  and  its  membranes,  is  peculiar,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  Section  on  Development.  After  birth^  the  red  corpuacleSy 
it  is  generally  believed,  are  developed  from  the  white  ones,  however 
these  latter  may  arise.  Many  transitional  forms  have  been  traced  in 
the  blood.  In  the  progress  of  change  in  the  Mammal,  as  described 
by  some  (Funk«,  Paget,  Kolliker),  the  contents  of  the  white  corpus- 
cle become  more  fluid  and  homogeneous,  the  compound  nucleus  dis- 
appears, the  surface  becomes  smooth,  the  size  diminished,  the  shape 
flattened,  disc-like  and  then  biconcave,  an  exceedingly  thin  envelope 
forms  around  them,  and  they  acquire  a  red  color  in  their  interior. 
According  to  others  (Wharton  Jones,  Busk,  Huxley),  this  is  true,  as  re- 

fards  the  nucleated  colored  corpuscles  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and 
'ishes ;  but  in  the  Mammalian  non-nucleated  colored  corpuscle,  it  is 
the  nuclear  portion,  only,  of  the  white  corpuscle  which  is  converted, 
by  the  necessary  changes,  into  a  red  corpuscle.  By  some,  it  is  thought 
that  the  smaller  white  corpuscles,  or  the  larger  ones  after  subdivision, 
undergo  this  transformation  by  flattening,  disappearance  of  the  nucleus, 
and  acquisition  of  cruorin;  others  regard  the  smaller  pale  bodies, 
often  described  in  the  blood,  as  if  they  were  wasting,  not  growing,  red 
corpuscles. 

In  the  Oviparous  Vertebrata,  therefore,  the  red-blooded  corpuscle  is  a  trans- 
formed pale  corpuscle;  but  in  the  Viviparous  mammalia,  including  Man,  the 
red  corpuscle  is  the  homologue  of  the  nucleus  only  of  the  Oviparous  blood 
corpuscle.    In  both  cases,  the  pale  corpuscle  is  perhaps  a  nakea  cell  or  gym- 
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noplnst;  but  a  distinct,  though  delic*at4^,  envelope  or  oell-wall  aftenrui 
apjx'iirst.  The  ditfl'ri>uc*(^  l»etween  them  appears  to  uc,  that  in  the  ^lammifia 
rvA  c<)r])usr]e  the  enveloi^e  touches  the  nucleus,  around  which  there  arenocfS- 
contents,  or  the  nucleus  disapjXMirs  in  theses  whilst  in  the  other  Vertebnti, 
the  envcloi)e  is  at  a  distance  from  the  nucleus,  the  cell-contents  being  alW' 
dant.  The  ini|)ortauee  of  the  nucleus,  as  a  centre  of  activit}',  is  thus  vd 
illustrated. 

The  chemical  changes  in  the  corpuscles  are  no  less  remarkable  dn 
those  which  affect  their  form.  Their  globulin  acquires  phosphonuinl 
iron,  the  former  element  associated  with  fat,  and  the  latter  with  At 
coloring  matter  or  cruorin.  They  now  also  manifest  a  singobr 
affinity  for  oxygen.  It  is  not  quite  certain  in  what  part  of  the  cim- 
lation  the  change  of  white  into  red  corpuscles  takes  place;  butitii 
supposed  that  this  is  completed  during  the  passage  of  the  venous  bloo^ 
in  which  the  white  corpuscles  abound,  through  the  capillaries  of  tk 
lungs;  they  are  fewer  in  the  arterial  blood.  The  remarkable  effectiof 
the  respiratory  process  on  the  blood,  and  the  strong  affinity  of  there! 
corpuscles  themselves,  when  fully  formed,  for  oxygen,  prove  that  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  is  accoa- 
panied  by  changes  of  deep  importance  in  its  corpuscles,  and  favor  the 
idea  that  it  may  even  be  concerned  in  the  conversion  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles into  red  ones. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  red  corpuscles,  after  endoritf 
or  living  a  certain  time,  waste  or  die.  Many  writers  have  suppom 
that  they  accumulate  in  the  spleen,  becoming  impacted,  as  it  were,  ii 
the  venous  sinuses  of  that  organ,  and  then  shrinking  and  disappearing 
By  others,  again,  it  is  believed  that  the  cruorin,  or  red  coloring  nat- 
ter, is  added  to  the  young  corpuscles  in  this  qrgan,  perhaps  evenfroa 
the  debris  of  these  red  corpuscles,  which  become  stagnated  and  diflin- 
tegrated  in  it. 

Besides  the  corpuscles,  however,  the  intercellular  fluid  matrii  of 
the  blood,  or  liquor  sanguinis^  is,  as  we  have  seen,  constantly  undff^ 
going  loss,  in  supplying  the  materials  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
and  formation  of  the  great  variety  \)f  tissues  and  secretions.  Ercrj 
act  of  nutrition,  like  those  of  secretion,  must  remove  something  froOi 
and  so  far  impoverish,  the  blood.  The  albumen  of  the  liquor  »n- 
guinis  is  constantly  replenished  from  that  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  and, 
by  venous  absorption,  from  the  digested  food ;  but  it  may  also  con- 
tain certain  more  highly  elaborated  albuminoid  materials,  derived  froa 
the  corpuscles.  Some  of  the  substances  employed  in  nutrition,  such  is 
the  salts  and  earthy  matters,  may  belong  properly  to,  and  proceed 
from,  the  liquor  sanguinis  itself;  so  also  may  certain  albuminoid  mi^ 
ters.  But  others  may  merely  traverse  that  fluid,  on  their  way  from 
the  blood  corpuscles,  in  which  they  are  finally  completed,  to  the  tissoeSi 
escaping  through  the  envelopes  of  the  corpuscles,  by  dialysis  or  exflfr 
mosis,  passing  across  the  liquor  sanguinis,  by  liquid  diffusion,  and  then 
permeating  the  capillary  walls,  by  dialytic  or  porous  diffusion  ;  so  like 
wise  of  the  fatty  matters,  which  must  be  immediately  added  to  the 
blood  from  the  nutrient  chyle.  Some  substances,  of  a  more  special 
kind,  may  be  formed  by  changes  in  the  corpuscles,  and  may  aftc^ 
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"Wards  traverse  the  liquor  sangainis  to  reach  the  tissues.  The  elabo- 
rative  office  of  the  corpuscles,  and  their  influence  on  the  composition 
and  formation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  are  undoubted. 

The  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  th^  albumen, 
of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  modified,  degraded,  or  more  oxidized  condi- 
tion. It  has  been  stated  that,  on  passing  a  galvanic  current  through 
a  solution  of  albumen,  a  concretion  of  a  substance  resembling  fibrin 
becomes  attached  to  the  positive  pole  (Smee) ;  but  this  deposit  may 
not  be  identical  with  fibrin. 

The  blood  of  the  hepatic  and  renal  veins  contains  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fibrin,  and  coagulates  but  imperfectly ;  hence  it  has  been  con- 
1'ectured  that  fibrin  may  be  destroyed,  or  oxidized,  in  the  liver  and 
:idneys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains 
much  fibrin,  coagulates  very  firmly,  and,  even  when  defibrinated  by 
whipping,  will  produce  a  second  clot,  after  long  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  thought  also,  by  some,  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  give 
rise  to  an  appearance  of  fibrin  in  the  blood ;  for  on  injecting  defibrin- 
ated blood  into  the  arteries  of  a  recently  detached  animal's  limb,  the 
blood  returning  by  the  veins  is  found  to  contain  fibrin,  whenever  the 
muscles  have  been  excited  to  repeated  contractions  by  galvanism. 

The  amyloid  and  saccharine  matters  are  probably  added  to  the 
blood  chiefly  from  the  liver,  the  inosite  from  the  muscles.  The  nitro- 
genous creatin  and  creatinin  are  probably  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  albuminoid  matter.  The  coloring  matter  is  possibly,  in  part, 
newly  formed  in  the  lungs ;  but  previously  existing  cruorin  may  per- 
haps be  used  again. 

The  nutritive  changes,  whether  of  waste  or  renovation,  in  the  homo- 
geneous or  formless  liqubr  sanguinis,  added  to  those  which  take  place 
in  the  organized  elements  or  blood  corpuscles,  imply  a  more  special, 
and  more  complicated,  nutritive  movement  than  that  which  occurs  in 
any  one  of  the  tissues  or  glands ;  for  they  reciprocate  with  the  meta- 
morphoses of  all  the  tissues  and  glands.  The  variety  of  nutritive  and 
secernent  changes  to  which  the  blood  ministers,  and  in  which  it  itself 
undergoes  incessant  corresponding  alterations,  is  very  great,  and  yet 
its  highly  complex,  but  essential,  constitution  remains,  within  certain 
limits,  the  same. 

The  constitution  of  the  blood  is  also  continually  changed,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  accumulation  within  it,  of  its  own  effete  materials,  and 
its  reception  of  those  of  the  disintegrated  solid  tissues,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  its  constantly  casting  out  of  itself  the  various  products  of 
that  decay.  In  this  way,  its  creatin,  creatinin,  aod  urea,  and  its 
lactic  and  carbonic  acids,  enter,  and  then  escape  through  the  agency 
of  the  renal,  cutaneous,  and  respiratory  excretions.  The  quantities  of 
effete  extractives  and  of  urea  are  small,  for  they  are  always  being  car- 
ried off*;  if  they  accumulate,  mischief  ensues.  Considering  that  the 
blood  is  constantly  drawn  upon  for  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  rest 
of  the  body,  that  it  is  intermittently  and  variously  renewed,  that  it  is 
itself  subject  to  decay  in  its  essential  structural  and  fluid  elements, 
and  the  seat  of  constant  additions  and  subtractions,  its  composition 
retains  a  remarkable  unity.     The  complexity  of  the  mutual  relations 
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between  the  blood  and  the  tissues  and  glands,  its  renovation  fron  tk 
lymph  and  chyle,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  purification  from  the  poisoiiM 
or  injurious  chemical  products  of  the  disintegration  of  tissue,  by  ik 
excretory' processes,  are  very  surprising.  When  imperfectly  elil^ 
rated,  or  purified,  by  the  formative,  nutritive,  and  secretory  or  excretoj 
processes,  it  becomes  unhealthy,  and  a  possible  source  of  diwut 
Emotional  and  other  disturbances  of  the  nervous  centres  may,  throi^ 
their  influence  over  these  processes,  also  render  the  blood  nnhealtkj 
or  even  poisonous.  General  disorder  ensues,  and  the  functions,  ea^ 
cially  those  of  the  liver,  alimentary  mucous  membranes,  kidneys,  ^kn, 
and  mammary  glands,  are  vitiated.  Cutaneous  and  other  loctl  & 
eased  arise.  Further,  the  blood  may  become  the  vehicle  of  iniasiiiiiie 
and  malarious  poisons,  or  the  seat  of  zymotic  decompositions,  and  n 
fevers,  simple,  exanthematous,  intermittent  or  remittent,  typhoid  m 
choleraic,  may  ensue. 

THE   BLOOD    GLANDS. 

In  Nutrition,  certain  materials  are  attracted  to,  and  assimilated  bj 
the  tissues,  from  the  common  nutrient  plasma  of  the  blood,  and  tk 
materitils  so  attracted,  are  removed  from  the  blood.  In  the  act  of 
secretion,  as  for  example,  in  that  of  saliva  and  bile  by  the  saliriTj 
glands  and  the  liver,  various  other  materials  arc  separated  from  the 
blood.  Nutrition  and  secretion  arc,  indeed,  intimatelv  allied,  tk 
former  being  a  secretive  process,  and  the  latter  a  nutritive  procea; 
hence  nutrition  is  sometimes  termed  nutrient  secretion.  Diminished ff 
increased  activity  or  arrest  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  certain  tis- 
sues, such  as  the  nervous  or  muscular  systems,  may  affect  the  blool 
quite  as  seriously  as  errors  in  the  secreting  processes ;  and  the  healtbj 
balance  of  both  functions  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tk 
normal  constitution  of  the  blood. 

All  secreting  glands,  however,  possess  special  channels,  called  rfurfii 
which  open  either  upon  the  exterior  of  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  tk 
cutaneous  and  mammary  glands,  or  into  some  internal  cavity,  as,  e.f'^ 
the  salivary  and  gastric  glands,  and  by  which  the  materials  separated 
from  the  blood  are  conveyed  away,  though  some  of  them  may  be  morf 
or  less  completely  reabsorbed.  But  in  the  nutrition  of  tissues,  rodi 
as  muscle  or  nerve,  the  materials  separated  from  the  blood  are  iwl 
carried  away  by  ducts,  but  remain,  for  a  time,  as  part  of  the  body, 
and  are  only  reabsorbed  when  they  have  performed  their  proper  fan^ 
tions,  and,  in  doing  so,  have  undergone  further  change. 

Now,  there  exist  in  the  Vertebrata  generally,  and  in  Man,  certtii 
peculiar  organs,  which,  from  their  compact  form,  general  appearance 
and  relations,  and  highly  vascular  character,  have  been  called  glandi; 
but  they  have  no  secreting  orifices,  channels,  or  ducts  proceeding  fraa 
them,  to  open  on  the  surface,  or  into  the  cavities,  of  the  body.  These 
organs  include  the  spleen,  the  supra-renal  bodies,  the  anterior  portioa 
of  the  pituitary  body,  the  thyroid  body,  and  the  thymus.  From  being 
destitute  of  ducts,  they  are  named  the  ductless  glands  ;  from  their  ob- 
vious connection  with  the  process  of  sanguification,  they  are  caDed 
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blood  glands;  and,  lastly,  from  their  inflaence  on  the  blood,  being  en- 
tirely exerted  on  that  fluid  within  its  vessels,  they  have  been  termed 
vascular  glands.  By  some,  the  closed  sacs  already  described  (p.  604), 
as  being  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  if 
not  classified  as  mere  dependencies  of  the  lymphatic  system,  are  ar- 
ranged with  the  ductless  glands. 

The  organic  processes  proper  to  these  ductless  glands  partake  both 
of  the  characters  of  nutrition  and  secretion.  Their  substance  h  nour- 
ished like  that  of  a  muscle,  but  each,  acting  like  a  gland,  separates 
from  the  blood  something  very  special.  On  the  other  hand,  although, 
like  a  muscle,  and  unlike  a  gland,  they  do  not  yield  up  their  products 
directly  by  a  duct,  yet  they  doubtless  impart  to  the  blood,  not  merely 
the  effete  materials  from  their  waste,  but  the  substances  formed  by 
their  special  elaborative  or  assimilating  power, — substances  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  the  blood  itself.  They  might  be  termed  ntUri- 
tive  or  assimilative  glands. 

The  Spleen. — This  organ  is  a  soft,  dark,  bluish  body,  attached  to 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach ;  it  is  placed  beneath  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  nearly  or  quite  covered  by  the  lower  ribs.  Its  shape  is  a  flat- 
tened oval,  convex  and  smooth  on  its  left  surface,  and  concave  on  the 
right  surface,  which  is  applied  to  the  great  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach. 
Along  this  surface  is  a  vertical  fissure,  named  the  hilus,  sometimes 
notched  in  front,  at  which  the  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves 
pass  in  or  out.  By  these  last-named  parts,  by  a  peritoneal  duplica- 
ture,  named  the  gastro- splenic  omentum^  and  by  a  reflection  of  the 
peritoneum  from  the  spleen  on  to  the  diaphragm,  named  the  suspen- 
sory ligament,  this  organ  is  held  in  its  place. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  spleen  vary  more  than  those  of  any  other 
solid  organ  in  the  body,  not  only  in  different  persons,  but  at  different 
times  in  the  same  individual.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  changes  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  it  contains.  It  usually  measures  about  5  inches  in 
length,  3^  from  front  to  back,  and  1^  from* side  to  side;  its  average 
weight  is  about  6  ounces,  but  it  may  vary  from  4  to  10  ounces.  Up 
to  the  age  of  forty,  its  proportionate  weight  to  that  of  the  body,  is  as 
1  to  350 ;  after  that  age,  the  ratio  diminishes  gradually  to  1  to  700. 
In  ague  and  other  fevers,  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged  by  increase  of 
substance,  as  well  as  by  distension  with  blood,  sometimes  weighing 
20  lbs.  In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  this  organ,  it  has  weighed 
40  lbs. ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  reduced  to  \  of  an  ounce  in 
weight.     Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1060. 

Within  the  peritoneal  serous  covering,  the  spleen  has  a  proper, 
strong,  fihro-elastic  coat,  which  is  prolonged,  at  the  hilus,  into  the 
interior  of  the  organ,  forming  elastic  sheaths  around  the  bloodvessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves.  Grossing  in  every  direction  between  these 
sheaths  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  elastic  coat,  are  numerous  slender 
elastic  bands,  named  trabecules  {trabSy  a  beam).  In  the  spaces,  or  la- 
culiy  formed  between  these  trabecular,  outside  the  vessels,  is  contained 
the  so-called  splenic  pulp.  This  is  a  soft,  bluish-red  or  brownish 
mass,  which  may  be  pressed  out  from  the  intertrabecular  spaces,  and 
which  becomes  of  a  brighter  red  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
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The  proper  coat,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  and  the  trabecnlie, 
sist  of  white  fibrous  and  areolar  tissues,  mixed  with  elastic  fibres,  iii 
contain,  especially  in  animals,  pale,  fusiform,  unstriped  mascalar  fih^ 
cells.  The  splenic  pulp  consists  of  a  colorless,  granular  parenchjUf 
mixed  with  numerous  colored  cells,  with  red  blood- corpuscles  of  t» 
ous  size,  shape,  and  state  of  aggregation.  The  colorless  parenchjM 
is  composed  of  round,  ova),  an<l  fusiform  nucleated  cells,  of  nocH 
and  of  a  granular  matrix  :  it  somewhat  resembles  the  contents  of  tk 
sacs  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  intestinal  glands.  The  colorrf 
cells,  or  altered  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  splenic  pulp,  are  pecaliir 
to  this  organ.  Some  closely  resemble  the  ordinary  red  blood-corp» 
cles;  others,  however,  are  smaller,  and  of  a  bright  golden  color, 
brown,  or  black  ;  sometimes  their  contained  pigment  is  gathered  ioti 
a  rod-shaped  mass,  or  into  some  crystalline  form,  or  is  broken  npint^ 
minute  granules.  Frequently  they  present  the  unique  condition  rf 
agglomeration  into  little  clusters  or  heaps,  which  are  sometimes  free^ 
but  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane,  or  encysted,  sotsti 
appear  like  large  compound  cells,  containing  from  two  or  three,  ton 
many  as  twenty  altered  blood-corpuscles. 

Embedded  in  the  splenic  pulp,  are  numerous  whitish  vesicular  bod- 
ies, measuring  from  ^th  to  jd  of  a  line  in  width,  named  the  Malfif 
hian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen ;  they  are  attached,  in  clusters,  to  tk 
small  arteries,  and  are  supported  on  the  trabeculae.  so  as  to  appcv 
like  sessile  buds  or  fruit  upon  a  stem.  Their  envelope  is  partljA- 
rived  from  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  artery,  and  partly  from  the  onw 
harder  layers  of  their  contents.  Their  cavities  have  no  communicatioi 
with  the  bloodvessels  on  which  they  rest.  Smaller  bodies  found  ii 
the  spleen,  are  said  to  be  Malpighian  corpuscles  in  an  immature  state. 
They  are  composed  of  an  extremely  delicate,  imperfectly  fibrous,  »■ 
velope,  inclosing  granular,  nuclear,  and  nucleated-cell  elements,  lib 
those  of  the  splenic  pulp  itself. 

The  splenic  arteries^  entering  at  the  hilus,  ramify  through  the  spied 
by  rapid  subdivisions,  without  anastomoses,  after  the  manner  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree;  many  quickly  divide  into  a  coarse  capillary w^ 
work,  which  as  speedily  ends  in  the  minute  veins.  The  capillaries  tit 
most  abundant  in  the  splenic  pulp,  and  also  on  the  surface,  and  ii 
the  interior,  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  smallest  veins  chiely 
end,  almost  immediately,  in  larger  ones,  which  form  close  plexastf 
and  venous  diverticula  between  the  trabeculae.  Recent  researehei 
show,  that  whilst  some  of  the  arteries  end  in  capillaries,  from  whick 
veins  arise  in  the  usual  manner,  other  of  these  vessels  end  in  vdiB 
which  suddenly  enlarge,  and,  lastly,  others  even  terminate  in  l4icumfi 
or  spaces  destitute  of  distinct  walls,  but  bounded  only  by  the  element 
of  the  pulp.  (Gray,  Billroth.)  The  interior  of  some  of  the  veins  pr^ 
sents  a  closely  dotted  appearance,  from  the  numerous  openings  rf 
little  venules  or  diverticula  around  them.  In  the  blood  of  the  vcii«» 
splenic  cells,  altered  blood-corpuscles,  and  clustered  blood- corpuscles, 
are  sometimes  found,  as  from  mutual  extra-  and  intra-vastition.  Tbe 
blood  of  the  splenic  veins  contains,  however,  fewer  red  corpuscles,  W 
more  fibrin,  than  other  venous  blood.     On  escaping  from  the  hil*» 
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the  venous  trunks  unite  to  form  the  splenic  vein,  which,  like  the  other 
tributaries  of  the  portal  system,  is  destitute  of  valves ;  some  of  the 
veins  of  the  spleen  pass  on  to  the  stomach,  and  join  with  its  veins. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen,  divided,  as  usual,  into  a  superficial  and 
deep  set,  are  by  no  means  numerous.  The  mode  of  origin  of  the  deep 
set  is  unknown.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cavities  of  the  Malpig- 
hian  bodies  communicate  directly  with  the  lymphatics,  but  this  has 
not  been  proved.  The  spleen  is  supplied  with  comparatively  few 
nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  splenic  pulp,  with  its  granules,  nuclei,  and  nucleated  cells,  must 
be  the  seat  of  rapid  nutritive  and  formative  processes.  The  bulk  of 
this  organ  increases  in  a  marked  manner  during,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  end  of,  the  process  of  digestion ;  an  enlargement  due,  not 
only  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  splenic 
vessels  at  that  period,  but  also  to  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  all  the  microscopic  elements  of  the  pulp  itself.  Even  the  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles  increase  in  size,  and,  it  is  said,  in  number,  after 
the  digestive  process  is  completed.  Their  diminution  in  both  respects, 
in  states  of  exhaustion  and  innutrition  preceding  death,  may  account 
for  their  existence  in  Man  having  been  denied.  In  starving  animals, 
the  Malpighian  bodies  are  certainly  few  and  small,  or  they  may  even 
disappear;  whereas  they  become  larger  and  more  abundant  in  those 
which  are  well  fed.  The  colored  cells,  or  altered  red  blood-corpus- 
cles, are  likewise  increased  in  mumber  in  highly  nourished  conditions 
of  the  body. 

Since  the  colorless  nuclei  and  nucleated  cells  of  the  spleen  bear 
some  resemblance  to  lymph-corpuscles  in  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  since,  in  certain  conditions,  such  corpuscles,  then  considered 
as  nascent  white  blood  corpuscles,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
blood  of  the  minute  veins  and  larger  venous  trunks,  the  spleen  has 
been  regarded,  by  Hewson  and  others,  as  one  of  the  seats  of  formation 
of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  probably  by  the  successive  sub- 
division of  old  cells,  thus  acting,  as  it  were,  as  a  large  lymph-gland, 
directly  connected  with  the  venous  system.  In  certain  cases  of  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  white  corpuscles  are  found  in  extraordinary 
number  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  so  as  even  to  alter  its  color, 
and  the  number  of  these  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  generally  in- 
creases to  such  an  extent  that  their  proportion  to  the  red  corpuscles 
may  be  as  high  as  1  to  10.  This  condition  has  been  named  leuccemia 
or  leucocythcemia,  meaning  white  blood. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  (Kblliker,  Funke,  Billroth)  that  the 
spleen  may  be  the  seat  of  formation,  in  some  yet  undetermined  way, 
of  commencing  red  corpuscles.  The  small,  bright  yellow  corpuscles 
inclosed  in  larger  cells  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  in  the  spleen, 
through  a  series  of  intermediate  phases,  into  the  ordinary  flattened 
disc-like  red  corpuscle ;  but  that  these  appearances  indicate  an  upward 
development  is  doubtful.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
red  blood-corpuscles,  having  for  a  time  performed  their  functions  in 
the  circulation,  and  having  lived,  as  it  were,  their  natural  life,  may 
really  undergo  disintegration  and  destruction  in  the  spleen  (Kolliker). 
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This  hypothesis  requires  another  mode  of  interpreting  the  microflcope 
appearances  just  described,  as  to  the  alteration,  agglomeration,  ni 
encystment  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  this  organ.  Since  clnstoi 
of  altered  red  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  splenic  veins  it  hasbea 
inferred  that  thej  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  vessels  and  an 
extra vasated  into  the  pulp  when  sections  are  made  of  this  organ;  hi 
if  the  undefined  spaces  or  lacunee,  described  by  Oray  and  Billroikf 
exist,  the  presence  of  these  altered  blood-cells  in  both  the  palpul 
the  veins,  and  likewise  the  passage  of  the  white  nuclear  and  noclftid 
elements  of  the  splenic  pulp  into  the  veins,  would  be  easily  explaincl. 
In  support  of  the  view  that  the  red  corpuscles  decay  in  the  spleen,  il 
is  said  that  when  the  spleen  is  removed  in  frogs  these  corpuscles  be- 
come heaped  or  agglomerated  in  the  blood  itself.  (Moleschott.)  More- 
over, as  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  venous  system,  it  has  been  snggeftrf 
that  this  excess  of  fibrin  is  derived  from  the  partial  oxidation  of  tk 
globulin  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  relatively  diminished  in  nroh 
ber  in  the  splenic  vein.  The  oxygen  necessary  for  this  change  ■ 
that  belonging  to  the  corpuscles.  (Beclard.) 

Active  and  important  chemical  changes,  however,  must  occur  in  Ae 
capillaries  and  in  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  ;  but  these  are  not  yet  nnda<- 
stood.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  pulp,  which  resembles  closdr 
that  of  the  blood,  is  very  complex.  In  every  1000  parts  there  iie 
750  of  water,  242  of  organic,  and  8  of  saline  and  earthy  matterii 
The  organic  substances  consist  chiefly  of  albumen,  or  some  albamiDoil 
body;  besides  this,  there  are  traces  of  fat,  and  certain  quantities  of 
pigment  like  that  of  the  blood,  with  smaller  quantities  of  inostc^ 
sarcin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  xanthin,  and  even  of  uric  acid.  Soda  and  irw 
are  the  chief  inorganic  substances. 

The  variable  size  of  the  spleen  under  different  conditions  in  tk 
same  person,  has  attracted  much  notice.  It  reaches  its  largest  dimes- 
sions  five  hours  after  a  meal,  i.  e.,  near  the  termination  of  the  proeetf 
of  chymification ;  seven  hours  later,  provided  no  food  has  been  takes, 
it  is  reduced  to  its  smallest  size,  and  is  then  also  most  deficient  iD 
blood.  The  elasticity  of  the  whole  fibrous  framework  of  the  spleea, 
including  its  proper  coat,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  and  the  trabecnlCi 
and  also  the  large  size  of  its  veins  and  the  absence  of  valves  in  theOi 
facilitate  the  distension  of.  this  organ  with  blood  during  the  tai|i' 
condition  of  the  vascular  system  which  results  from  the  venous  inl 
lacteal  absorption  of  the  products  of  digestion.  The  resiliency  of 
those  elastic  tissues  will  also  favor  the  diminution  of  the  organ  in  tn 
opposite  condition  of  the  system.  But  the  pale,  muscular  fibres  of  the 
spleen,  which  exist  in  abundance  in  the  larger  animals,  and  in  smaller 
number  in  man,  may,  by  alternate  conditions  of  relaxation  and  con- 
traction under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system,  or  of  some  direct 
stimulus,  materially  assist  in  these  remarkable  changes  of  size.  Ele^ 
trical  currents  passed  through  the  spleen  cause  that  organ  to  contnet 
It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the  alternate  enlargement  and  diminB- 
tion  of  the  spleen  serve  a  mechanical  purpose,  and  that  this  organ  acts 
as  a  diverticulum  to  the  entire  portal  venous  system,  or  to  the  vetfelf 
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of  the  Stomach  and  duodenum,  in  connection  with  certain  changes  in 
the  circulation,  dependent  on  digestion.  The  small  size  of  the  spleen 
during  that  process,  is  attributed  to  the  bloodvessels  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  being  at  that  period  distended ;  whilst,  when  digestion 
is  completed,  those  vessels  diminish  in  size,  and  the  spleen  enlarges. 
The  spleen  is  certainly  quickly  reduced  in  size,  when  the  portal  venous 
system  is  unloaded  by  hemorrhage  or  by  purgatives,  and  it  becomes 
enlarged  in  obstructive  diseases  of  the  liver  and  heart ;  but  the  idea 
of  its  serving  specially  as  a  diverticulum,  is  too  mechanical,  and  but 
partially  expresses  its  true  function.  A  mere  plexus  of  bloodvessels 
would  have  sufficed  for  such  a  purpose,  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
peculiar  parenchyma,  like  the  splenic  pulp ;  moreover,  as  already 
stated,  not  merely  are  the  bloodvessels  of  the  spleen  distended  during 
its  periodic  enlargement,  but  the  splenic  pulp  itself,  and  even  the  little 
Malpighian  bodies,  are  obviously  increased  in  volume. 

Notwithstanding  much  that  is  obscure  in  the  history  of  this  organ, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  abundance  and  character  of  its  microscopic 
elements,  its  chemical  composition,  its  large  supply  of  bloodvessels, 
and  the  peculiar  relation  of  these  to  the  pulp,  that  the  spleen  probably 
has  for  its  office,  as  an  assimilative  or  nutritive  gland,  the  elaboration 
of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  perhaps,  as  Hewson 
long  ago  suggested,  the  formation,  like  the  lymphatic  glands,  of  the 
germs  of  the  white  and  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  supposition  that  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  a  degeneration  of  the  red  corpuscles,  is  no  contradiction 
to  such  a  view.  Some  of  the  materials  of  the  old  corpuscles,  as,  e.  g.y 
the  pigment,  may  be  used  up  again  in  the  formation  of  new  ones ;  for, 
like  all  ductless  glands,  the  spleen,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  abstracts 
materials  from  the  blood,  by  special  nutritive  processes,  on  the  other, 
it  returns  to  that  fluid,  in  some  altered  condition,  all  that  it  has  so 
attracted  from  it. 

The  suprarenal  bodies  or  capsules, — These  organs,  two  in  number, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body,  are  small,  flat,  triangular,  yellowish 
masses,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  corresponding  kidneys,  which 
they  surmount  like  a  cocked  hat.  Each  measures  about  1^  inch  in 
width  and  2  or  3  lines  in  thickness,  and  weighs  nearly  2  drachms. 
They  consist  of  an  outer  deep-yellow,  firm,  cortical  portion,  and  of  an 
inner  dark,  soft,  medullary  part,  the  whole  organ  being  invested  by  a 
proper  areolar  coat,  which  sends  prolongations  into  its  interior.  The 
cortical  part  presents  numerous  oval  loculi,  or  spaces,  in  the  areolar 
framework,  placed  end  to  end  in  little  rows  or  columns,  and  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  These  loculi  were  formerly  thought  to 
be  oval  or  tubular  closed  vesicles,  with  distinct  walls ;  but  they  are 
merely  interspaces  in  the  areolar  framework  of  the  organ.  They  con- 
tain a  granular  plasma,  composed  of  an  abundance  of  granules,  with 
few  or  many  fat  particles,  nuclei,  and  nucleated  cells ;  towards  the 
centre  of  the  organ,  the  cells  are  larger  and  less  regularly  arranged, 
80  that  the  columnar  appearance  is  there  lost.  The  medullary^  or 
softer  central  portion,  is  composed  of  a  delicate  filamentous  tissue,  con- 
nected with  the  areolar  tunic  and  framework  of  the  cortical  substance, 
and  having  in  its  interspaces  also,  besides  bloodvessels,  a  granular 
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plasma,  containing  nuclei  and  certain  cells,  the  latter  resembling  tke 
ganglionic  cells  of  gray  nervous  substance  (Leydig,  Kolliker).  He 
arterieSy  numerous  and  small,  reach  the  suprarenal  bodies  at  muj 
points  of  their  surface,  and  ramify  between  the  rows  of  locali,  endiig 
in  capillary  networks  around  them.  The  veinMy  also  numeroos,  ue 
collected  into  a  plexus  in  the  centre  of  the  organ,  where  a  TenM 
sinu8,  sometimes  taken  for  a  gland  cavity,  is  found.  The  Ijfmpkttki 
are  said  to  be  not  very  numerous.  The  nerve9^  however,  are  toj 
large,  and  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  sympathetic,  but  also  in  part 
from  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves. 

From  the  quantity  of  blood  received  by  the  suprarenal  bodies,  til 
from  the  number  and  character  of  their  microscopic  elements,  it  isefi- 
dent  that  the  nutritive  processes  which  take  place  within  them  itt 
very  .active.  Probably,  like  the  spleen,  they  modify  the  blood  pusiog 
through  them,  by  subtracting  from  it,  and  returning  to  it,  ceruii 
materials  in  an  altered  form ;  but  their  precise  function  is  nnknoirn, 
whether  this  be  entirely  elaborative,  or  partly  destructive.  A  corioH 
bronzed  color  of  parts  of  the  skin,  has  been  frequently  seen  in  disease 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  (Addison,  Hutchinson);  but  cases  of  simi- 
lar cutaneous  bronzing  have  been  noted,  in  which  the  capsules  were 
healthy  (Parkes,  Harley);  moreover,  these  organs  have  been  found 
diseased  without  bronzing  of  the  skin  (Kirkes,  Daj,  Hutchinflon^ 
From  the  numerous  cells,  like  ganglionic  cells,  in  the  medullary  fm- 
tion  of  these  bodies,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  part  may  consti- 
tute a  nervous  apparatus,  or  be  nutritively  connected  with  the  nervoM 
system. 

The  Pituitary  Body. — The  posterior  lobe  of  this  body  (p.  243)  con- 
sists of  true  nervous  substance ;  but  its  anterior  lobe  is  composed  ci 
an  areolar  framework,  forming  loculi  or  splices,  which  contain  a  graos- 
lar  plasma,  nuclei,  and  nucleated  cells  of  various  forms,  a  strnctare 
somewhat,  though  not  precisely,  like  that  of  the  cortical  part  of  tbe 
suprarenal  capsules,  or  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  body.  It  miy, 
therefore,  be  temporarily  classified  with  the  ductless  glands,  thoogk 
not  from  any  established  identity  or  similarity  of  function,  which  is 
wholly  unknown. 

The  Thy  raid  Body. — This  body,  commonly  named  the  thyroid  gland, 
is  a  soft,  reddish-brown,  vascular  organ,  placed  upon  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  reaching  upwards  to  the  sides  of 
the  larynx,  to  which  it  is  suspended.  It  is  formed  of  two  lateral, 
somewhat  pyriform  lobes,  joined  together,  at  their  lower  and  larger 
ends,  by  a  transverse  part,  named  the  isthmus.  The  lobes  are  abovt 
2  inches  long,  and  measure  J  of  an  inch  in  their  thickest  part.  The 
thyroid  body  varies  in  weight  from  1  to  2  ounces ;  it  is  larger  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male. 

The  thyroid  body  differs  in  structure  from  the  other  ductless  glands, 
inasmuch  as  its  proper  tunic  and  framework  of  areolar  tissue,  forms 
loculi,  in  which  are  embedded  multitudes  of  rounded  closed  vesicles, 
bounded  by  a  distinct  membrana  propria,  and  lined  by  an  epithelium. 
The  vesicles,  which  measure  from  ^^'^j^th  to  g'^th  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, contain  a  viscid,  clear,  albuminous  fluid,  in  which  are  found  nuclei 
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and  cells  resembling  the  uniform  epithelial-like  layer.  The  arteries, 
four  in  number,  and  of  considerable  size,  end,  between  and  upon  the 
ivalls  of  the  vesicles,  in  a  close  capillary  network,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  veins.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous  and  large ;  their  rela- 
tions to  the  structural  elements  of  the  thyroid  body  are  unknown  ;  but 
it  is  supposed,  from  their  relative  size  and  abundance,  that  they  are 
more  concerned  in  returning  the  contents  of  the  thyroid  vesicles  to  the 
blood,  than  the  lymphatics  of  the  suprarenal  bodies,  or  spleen,  are,  in 
regard  to  those  organs. 

Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  constitutes  the  disease  known  as 
goitre,  in  which  the  condition  of  white  blood,  leucocythsemia,  or  leu- 
caemia, is  often  induced.  In  such  cases,  the  nucleated  cells  of  the 
thyroid  body,  and  their  contained  nuclei,  are  smaller  than  usual,  and, 
a  fact  of  much  interest,  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  not  only 
more  numerous  than  in  health,  but  are  also  unusually  small.  This  so 
far  favors  the  view,  that  the  thyroid  body  may  aid  in  the  formation  of 
the  morphological  constituents  of  the  blood. 

The  thyroid  body  may  also  influence,  like  the  other  ductless  glands, 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  chief  constit- 
uent of  the  glairy  fluid  of  the  thyroid  vesicles,  is  of  an  albuminoid 
nature ;  but,  unlike  the  splenic  pulp,  it  contains  a  noticeable  quantity 
of  fatty  matter.  Its  extractives  and  salts  differ  in  no  important  par- 
ticular from  those  of  the  blood. 

Some  physiologists  have  supposed  that  the  thyroid  body  acts  me- 
chanically, as  an  occasional  diverticulum  for  the  blood  concerned  in 
the  cerebral  circulation  ;  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  even  less  than  that 
adduced  on  behalf  of  a  similar  hypothesis  concerning  the  spleen  and 
the  portal  circulation. 

The  goitnnis  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  produces  such  unsightly 
disfigurement  of  the  neck,  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  females.  It  prevails 
in  particular  countries,  and  in  particular  districts  of  those  countries.  Thus, 
it  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  certain  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, most  markedly  in  the  canton  of  the  Valais.  In  other  European  coun- 
tries, it  is  met  with  much  less  frequently ;  but  still  asserts  a  preference  for 
particular  districts.  In  England,  it  is  most  common  in  Derbyshire,  and  hence 
its  popular  name,  the  Derbyshire  neck ;  but  it  is  observed  in  many  other  scat- 
tered localities.  In  spite  of  careful  investigations,  involving  researches  into 
the  climate,  solar  influence,  atmospheric  peculiarities,  rain-fall,  soil,  and 
drinking-water  of  those  districts,  and  into  the  manifold  conditions  of  existence 
of  the  people,  the  true  cause  of  goitre  has  not  yet  been  inductively  aflcertaiiied. 
It  is  more  common  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  and  is  almost  entirely  con- 
flned  to  hilly  and  mountainous  districts,  being  more  particularly  observed  in 
the  valleys  of  those  districts  ;  but  it  is  not  prevalent  in  all  elevated  or  moun- 
tainous regions.  It  has  been  variously  attributed  to  the  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  the  higher  levels  of  the  atmosphere  ;  to  the  want  of  solar  light  in  valleys, 
especially  since,  as  is  alleged,  it  prevails  more  on  the  southern,  and  compara- 
tively sunless,  sides  of  such  valleys ;  to  the  habitual  use  of  drinking-water 
derived  from  the  melting  of  glaciers  or  of  snow,  and  therefore  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  saline  and  earthy  salts  ;  and,  again,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  lime,  but  particularly  of  magnesia,  in  such  water,  derived  from  the 
limestone  or  magnesian  limestone,  often  found  in  districts  in  which  goitre  is 
common.  Lastly,  its  special  prevalence  amongst  females,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  custom,  in  nilly  districts,  of  carrying  water,  or  other  heavy  substances, 
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on  the  Iio.id,  by  which  it !»  alleged  that  the  muscles  of  the  neck  compnwAi 
veinfl,  and  ho  cnune  conjugation,  and  ultimate  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  birfy. 
In  the  canton  of  the  Valais,  where  tfo'tre  prevailH  in  its  most  intciuefen, 
it  is  oftt^n  as80ciatiHl  with  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  whole  firame.eip' 
cially  of  the  skull  and  bniin,  which  constitutes  the  condition  known  as  CrtfM- 
infii.*  The  Cretin  may,  indeed,  Ix*  said  to  Ik'  a  small  idiotic  human  beiiig.fr 
tin<ruiHhed  from  ordinary  idiots,  by  the  thyn)id  body  being  enlarged  orgoitniL 
But  in  the  Cn^tin  di}ftricts,  iiersons  of  fult  stature,  of  duly  proportioned  cnnl 
and  ci*rebr«il  development,  and  of  ordinar}'  intellectual  capacity,  are  seeawiA 
goitres  larger  even  than  those  found  in  Cretins  themselves. 

The  thymus  body^  or  thymus  gland. — This  ductless  gland  is  a  toh 
porary  organ  in  the  animal  economy.  Present  in  the  embryo,  it  ittiiv 
its  largest  relative  size  to  the  body  in  the  infant,  and  seems  to  be  mort 
active  in  function  a  short  time  after  birth,  growing  up  to  that  perioi 
even  faster  than  the  body.  It  then  continues  to  grow,  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  up  to  the  age  of  two  years;  bat  80<n, 
It  no  longer  increases  with  the  body,  and,  at  about  twelve  years  of  agCt 
is  usually  changed  into  a  fatty  mass;  according  to  Friedleben,  itmaj 
grow  a  little  after  the  second  year,  and  not  become  fatty  until  after 
puberty.  Finally,  especially  in  thin  persons,  it  gradually  wastes,  N 
as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  mere  vestige  behind. 

In  its  most  complete  condition,  it  forms  a  double  organ,  composed 
of  two  lateral  irregular  lobes^  joined  by  a  central  mass,  and  sitoitcd 
partly  in  the  lower  region  of  the  neck,  and  partly  in  the  thorax,  Iving 
upon  the  trachea  and  the  great  bloodvessels.  It  measures,  at  birth, 
about  2  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  half  an  ounce.  It  is  a  soft  pink- 
ish-gray body,  consisting  on  each  side  of  a  string  of  compressed  lobales. 
connected  together  by  an  elongated  part,  like  a  cord.  A  strong  areoltf 
coat  incloses  and  connects  the  various  lobules,  and  sends  intervening 
coverings  between  their  ultimate  subdivisions.  The  lobules,  or  arini, 
are  composed  of  a  soft  milk-white  parenchyma,  consisting  of  granalar 
matter,  nuclei,  and  nucleated  cells;  the  central  part  of  each  lobule  is 
so  soft  or  fluid  that,  when  opened,  a  cavity  is  found,  which  extendi 
into  the  secondary  lobules,  of  which  tlie  primary  ones  are  composed. 
The  cord  which  connects  the  lobules  together  contains  the  same  paren- 
chymatous substance,  and  is  likewise  soft  or  fluid  in  the  centre,  sou 
to  form  a  «avity,  called  the  reservoir  of  the  thymus ;  this  communicates 
with  the  soft  cavities  of  all  the  lobules,  and  also  with  certain  small 
sacculi  situated  in  its  walls.  Each  lateral  half  of  the  thymus  hasiu 
proper  reservoir,  the  two  sometimes  communicating  through  the  cen- 
tral transverse  mass.  The  cavities  within  the  lobules  and  connecting 
cord  are  not  lined  by  a  distinct  limitary  membrane  and  epithelium; 
the  fluid  within  them  is  milky  white,  and  resembles  chyle.  It  con- 
tains nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  similar  to  those  of  the  white  paren- 
chyma itself.  Many  of  these  closely  resemble  the  developing  lympb- 
corpuscles  found  in  the  loculi  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and,  therefore, 
also  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  No  minute  fatty  molecules, 
similar  to  those  forming  the  '*  molecular  basis"  of  the  chyle,  are  found, 
however,  in  the  white  fluid  of  the  thymus.  To  chemical  analysis,  this 
body  yields  about  20  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  chiefly  albumen,  some 
gelatin,  only  a  little  fatty  matter,  and  traces  of  sugar,  leucin,  sarcin, 
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xanthin,  salts  of  formic,  acetic,  succinic,  and  lactic  acids,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  The  bloodvessels  of 
the  thymus  are  large  and  numerous ;  the  arteries  penetrate  to  the 
central  cavity,  and  thence  ramify  towards  the  surface  of  the  lobules ; 
the  capillaries  traverse  the  soft  white  parenchyma  in  all  directions,  the 
chief  terminal  plexuses  being  near  the  surface  of  the  lobules ;  the  veins 
are  large  and,  what  is  unusual,  do  not  accompany  the  arteries.  The 
lymphatics  are  also  numerous  and  of  great  size,  terminating,  some  in 
the  thoracic  duct,  others  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  and  others 
directly  in  the  neighboring  large  veins.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
lymphatics  assist  in  conveying  the  contents  of  the  cavities  of  the 
thymus  into  the  blood ;  but  their  direct  communication  with  those 
cavities  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  nerves  are  small,  and  are 
derived  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  office  of  the  thymus  would  seem  to  be,  to  prepare  an  albumi- 
noid pabulum,  fitted  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  blood, 
exactly  at  that  period  of  life  when  growth  is  relatively  most  rapid,  t.  ^., 
in  the  earliest  years  of  infancy.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  its 
nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  especially  those  which  resemble  the  lymph- 
corpuscles,  are  the  germs  of  future  white  blood-corpuscles,  a  view 
especially  urged  by  Hewson.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  fatty 
matter,  hydrocarbons,  or  carbhydrates,  from  the  thymus,  as  well  as 
from  the  thyroid  body  and  spleen,  would  seem  opposed  to  the  idea, 
that  any  of  these  organs  stored  up  such  substances  for  the  direct  pur- 
poses of  combustion.  Yet  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  fluid  of 
the  thymus,  forms  a  reserve  of  material  suited  for  oxidation  in  the 
respiratory  process,  at  a  time  when  such  matters,  derivable  from  the 
waste  of  muscular  tissue,  are  by  no  means  abundant.  (Simon.)  Later, 
however,  in  fully  nourished^children,  the  thymus  becomes  quite  fatty, 
its  nucleated  cells  being  converted  into  adipose  cells,  which  might  then 
yield  their  fatty  combustible  matter  to  the  blood.  In  the  hibernating 
Mammalia  also,  this  organ  continues  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
body,  up  to  the  adult  period  of  life,  and,  when  thus  persistent,  con- 
tains much  adipose  matter.  This  is  also  said  to  be  the  case  in  most 
Reptiles.  It  was  at  one  time  held,  that  the  thymus  body  acted  as  a 
diverticulum,  in  regard  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  in  the  child. 

The  closed  sacs  of  the  tongue^  tonsils^  pharynx^  stomachy  and  intes- 
tinal canal, — These,  as  elsewhere  described  (p.  604),  whether  solitary 
or  clustered,  may  be  regarded  as  minute  representatives  of  the  larger 
ductless  glands,  to  which  in  their  closed  form,  their  vascularity,  and 
their  albuminoid,  granular,  nuclear,  and  nucleated  cell-contents,  they 
bear  a  certain  generic  resemblance.  They  might,  indeed,  be  compared 
to  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen ;  but  they  differ  from  the  vesicles 
of  the  thyroid  body,  in  having  no  distinct  cavity  lined  by  an  epithe* 
Hum.  They  might  be  said  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  larger 
ductless  glands,  that  the  small  and  simple  tubular  glands  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine  do  to  the  large  secreting  glands,  with  extensive  excretory 
dacts. 

The  dtu!tless  or  vascular  glands  considered  generally. — When  the 
structure  of  these  organs  was  less  understood  than  it  is  at  present,  they 
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yrere  sometimes  supposed  to  possess  parts  analogous  to  the  termiMl 
acini,  vesicles,  or  dilated  ends  of  the  ducts  of  true  secreting  gludi; 
and  the  absence  of  the  ducts  themselves  was  said  to  form  the  mm 
marked  distinction  between  them  and  these  glands.  But  the  thjnil 
body  alone  has  distinct  vesicles,  limited  bj  a  metnbrana  proprii  tnd 
an  epithelium,  and  so  far  approximating  to  the  characters  exhibiid 
by  the  commencing  ducts  of  a  secreting  gland.  In  the  spleen,  aal 
even  in  the  suprarenal  bodies,  the  inter- trabecular  areolae,  and  tk 
columnar  loculi,  are  not  so  surrounded,  but  are  mere  interspaces  inn 
areolar  framework.  The  minute  encapsuled  Malpighiun  bodies  of  the 
spleen,  and  likewise  the  closed  sacs  of  the  alimentary  canal,  have  m 
lining  epithelium  or  true  basement-membrane.  The  branching  saeei- 
lated  canals,  and  secondary  cavities,  or  acini  of  the  thymus,  caaftot 
be  compared  to  true  glandular  structures,  for  they  also  arc  destitntf 
of  a  lining  membrane  and  epithelium.  Indeed  these  ductless  gland^ 
instead  of  resembling  the  secreting  glands  with  ducts,  possess  char- 
acters approximating  them  rather  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  with  their 
numerous  loculi  and  albuminoid  corpuscular  contents;  but  they  differ 
in  this,  that  their  cavities  do  not  open  directly  into  the  lymphatie 
vessels. 

Considered  generally,  their  proper  parenchyma,  with  its  graDolir 
plasma,  nuclei,  and  nucleated  cells  in  various  stages  of  growth,  consti- 
tutes their  most  important  and  characteristic  anatomical  element.  The 
rest  of  their  structure  is  either  the  framework  of  the  organ,  or  con- 
sists of  the  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

The  physiological  influence  of  these  organs  in  the  economy  most  he 
exercised  on  the  blood,  and  must  be  exerted,  especially  through  a  nu- 
tritive process,  by  the  nuclear  and  nucleated  cell-like  constituents. 
The  blood  entering  such  an  organ  yields  to  it,  by  exudation  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  a  common  plasma,  from  which,  by  a  natri- 
tive  process  dependent  on  the  special  attractive,  selective,  and  assimi- 
lative powers  of  the  microscopic  elements,  certain  special  materials  are 
separated.  The  residue  of  the  plasma  re-enters  the  circulation,  either 
directly  through  venous,  or  indirectly  through  lymphatic  absorption, 
as  in  every  instance  of  simple  nutrition.  Hence,  in  the  first  place, 
the  blood  which  passes  through  these  organs  must  be  modified,  u  in 
all  nutrition,  by  the  abstraction  of  certain  of  its  constituents;  and  the 
effect  is  peculiar  in  each  organ. 

But,  secondly,  the  proper  substance  of  these  ductless  glands  cannot 
remain  unchanged  and  inactive,  subject  to  no  further  metamorphoees, 
and  productive  of  no  special  influence  upon,  or  service  in,  the  economy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  certain,  that  something  must  also  be 
added,  by  their  agency,  to  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  them.  The 
materials  attracted  from  the  blood  by  their  proper  substance,  and 
elaborated  within  them  by  a  sort  of  nutrient  secretive  act,  are  returned, 
more  or  less  altered,  into  the  blood  current.  This  may  chiefly  be 
accomplished  by  solution  and  venous  absorption  in  the  spleen,  supra- 
renal bodies,  and  thyroid  body,  or  by  lymphatic  absorption  in  the 
thymus  and  closed  sacs  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  or  by 
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occasional  opening  of  the  loculi  into  the  veins,  as  in  the  spleen,  or  into 
the  lymphatics,  as  conjectured  by  some  to  be  the  case  in  the  thymus. 

By  both  subtraction  and  addition  of  material,  the  blood  must  be 
specially  modified,  as  it  passes  through  those  organs,  which,  from  their 
various  actions,  contribute,  therefore,  to  the  elaboration  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  complex  chemical  constitution  of  the  blood.  It  is  for  the 
preparation  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood,  that  these 
organs  are  destined,  and  not  for  the  formation  of  fatty  matter,  which 
is  so  scanty  in  their  composition.  Their  action  upon  the  coloring  mat- 
ters, which  are  also  albuminoid,  may  be,  in  the  case  of  the  spleen  and 
suprarenal  bodies,  to  decompose  or  re-compose  those  peculiar  sub- 
stances. Moreover,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  microscopical  elements 
of  their  abundant  and  characteristic  parenchyma,  to  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  they  are  probably  concerned  in  the  formation  of  those 
bodies,  and  therefore  of  the  future  red  corpuscles,  assimilating  the 
nutrient  plasma  of  the  blood  into  distinct  morphological  elements,  just 
as  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels  develop  a  corpusculated  fluid  in 
their  interior.  Hence,  both  chemically  and  morphologically,  the  blood 
glands  are  believed  to  contribute  to  the  important  process  ojf  sanguifi- 
cation. The  products  of  nutrient  secretion  formed  by  these  organs 
all  enter  the  systemic  veins,  excepting  those  elaborated  by  the  spleen, 
-wHch  first  enter  the  portal  blood,  and  so  pass  through  the  liver,  before 
they  reach  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  to  be  sent  to  the  lungs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  large  ductless  glands  are  present  and 
active  during  embryonic  life,  and  also  in  the  most  active  period  of 
growth  after  birth.  The  suprarenal  bodies  at  first,  in  the  embryo, 
much  larger  than  the  kidneys,  are,  in  the  adult,  only  ^'gth  part  of  the 
weight  of  those  glands.  The  thymus  especially  ceases,  after  birth,  to 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  then  gradually  wastes  ; 
a  positive  relation  has  been  observed  in  young  animals,  between  its 
i^ze  and  the  state  of  their  nutrition.  The  thyroid  body  and  the  pitui- 
tary body  are  also  larger  proportionally  in  the  embryo  and  the  infant, 
than  in  the  adult ;  but  they  continue  to  be  present  throughout  life. 
At  birth,  the  weight  of  the  thyroid  body,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
body  generally,  is  as  1  to  250  or  1  to  400 ;  but  it  soon  ceases  to  en- 
large with  the  body,  for,  .after  three  weeks,  the  proportions  are  as  1  to 
1166,  and  in  the  adult  only  as  1  to  1800  (Krause).  The  spleen,  how- 
ever, enlarges  with  the  body,  and  maintains  its  proportionate  size ; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  largest  in  the  most  active  period  of  life,  about 
early  manhood.  As  to  the  closed  sacs  of  the  tonsils,  tongue,  pharynx, 
and  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  they 
exhibit  a  continuous  development  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  are 
permanent  structures. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  that,  whatever  may  be  the  general  or  special 
uses  of  the  ductless  glandls,  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  life.  The  thymus,  though  very  large  in  the  early  period 
of  development  and  growth,  ultimately  disappears  as  a  distinct  organ. 
The  thyroid  body  may  be  totally  altered  by  disease,  becoming  cystic, 
indurated,  or  filled  with  earthy  deposits,  without  serious  detriment  to 
the  health.     The  spleen  has  been  extirpated  from  animals,  without  any 
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obvious  ill  consequences,  and,  it  is  said,  in  a  few  cases,  even  from  Ae 
human  body.  In  certain  animals,  the  spleen  is  multiple,  minute  d^ 
tached  spleens,  named  splenculi,  existing  near  the  principal  orpL 
When  the  latter  is  removed,  the  splenculi  become  enlnrged,  indN 
supply,  physiologically,  the  place  of  the  extirpated  spleen.  In  otkcr 
cases,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  and  srxilla  nave  become  ii- 
creased  in  size ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  result  of  such  experimeili 
would  seem  to  show,  not  the  want  of  importance  of  the  spleen,  bit 
that  its  functions  may  be  performed,  as  it  were,  vicariously,  by  otliff 
organs  of  the  body.  The  same  may  be  true  in  cases  in  which  the  thj- 
roid  body  is  diseased.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  animals,  after 
the  removal  of  the  spleen,  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  blood  is  dimiB* 
ished,  and  that  the  appetite  becomes  voracious,  and  the  temper  fierce. 
Removal  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  is  fatal ;  according  to  some,  directlj, 
owing  to  the  retention  of  some  poisonous  substance  in  the  blood ;  a^ 
cording  to  others,  indirectly,  as  a  consequence  of  the  incidental  injoiy 
to  the  nerves  and  other  neighboring  parts.  (Harlej.) 

TUB   LIVER   CONSIDERED   AS    A    BLOOD   GLAND.        GLYCOGENIC 

FUNCTION   OF  THE   LIVER. 

The  action  of  the  ductless  or  nutritive  glands,  viz.,  that  of  extract 
ing  material  from  the  blood,  elaborating  it,  and,  instead  of  eliminiting 
it  by  ducts,  returning  it  into  the  blood,  by  means  of  venous  or  lym- 
phatic absorption,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  imitated  by  the  liver,  the 
largest  secreting  gland  in  the  body.  In  the  embryo,  the  liver  is,  in- 
deed, a  true  blood  glandy  blood-corpuscles  even  being  developed  in  its 
capillary  network.  But  probably  then,  and  certainly  after  birth,  the 
hepatic  nucleated  cells,  which  secrete  the  bile,  like  the  special  paren- 
chyma of  the  ductless  glands,  attract  and  assimilate  material  from  the 
blood,  and  form  a  peculiar  substance,  which  is  not  discharged  by  the 
bile-ducts,  but  enters  the  blood  either  through  the  veins  or  the  lym- 
phatics ;  most  probably,  however,  through  the  former.  But  this  sub- 
stance is  not  albuminoid,  like  the  supposed  products  of  the  assimilatire 
action  of  the  ductless  glands  ;  it  is  amyloid,  forming  an  animal  9tarckj 
closely  resembling  the  amylaceous  substances  developed  so  abundantly 
in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  Claude  Bernard,  its  discoverer,  it 
was  named  gfycoydne^  from  its  yielding  sugar  when  mixed  with  fe^ 
ments ;  it  has  also  been  called  hepatine  (Pavy),  and  zo-amyline  (Ron- 
get).  It  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  substance  of  the  liver  in  water, 
boiling  the  fluid  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  filtering  through  animil 
charcoal,  and  then  precipitating  the  substance  sought  for,  by  means  of 
pure  acetic  acid  or  alcohol.  It  is  white,  tasteless,  flocculent,  and 
readily  soluble  in  pure  water ;  with  iodine,  it  forms  a  reddish  violet 
compound,  the  color  of  which  disappears  at  a  temperature  of  176°, 
but  returns  on  cooling.  It  does  not  reduce  the  salts  of  copper.  Min- 
ute granules,  apparently  covered  with  an  albuminous  fibrin,  are  found 
in  the  hepatic  cells ;  these  are  not  fatty,  being  insoluble  in  ether,  but 
they  behave  with  reagents  in  such  a  manner  as  probably  to  be  parti- 
cles of  this  substance.     Its  atomic  composition  is  identical  with  that 
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of  Starch,  dextrin,  and  grape  sugar,  €^£[,^04,  but  its  general  proper- 
ties are  intermediate  between  those  of  starch  and  dextrin.  Like  dex- 
trin, when  dissolved  in  water,  glycogen  is  immediately  transformed 
into  grape  sugar,  by  albuminoid  ferments,  as  is  proved  by  the  solution 
then  decomposing  the  salts  of  copper,  and  turning  the  rays  of  polar- 
ised light  to  the  right  hand,  and  also  by  its  readily  passing  into  the 
alcoholic  or  the  lactic  acid  fermentation. 

An  amyloid  or  cellulose  substance  was  long  ago  found  in  the  Tuni- 
eated  animals  (Schmidt),  and  amyloid  bodies  have  since  been  observed 
in  other  Non -vertebrate  animals.  (Garter.)  In  a  peculiar  degeneration 
of  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body,  as  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, muscles,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  prostate,  and  other  parts,  amy- 
loid bodies,  or  so-called  corpora  amylaeea^  have  been  frequently  met 
•with.  (Virchow,  Meckel,  Rouget.)  Bernard  himself  detected  a  glyco- 
genic substance  in  the  placenta,  and  in  various  embryonic  tissues,  espe- 
cially in  the  muscles,  though  he  thought  it  disappeared  from  them  in 
after-life.  Amyloid  substance  is  sometimes  certainly  present  in  healthy 
muscle  ;  it  has  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  horse  a  few  hours  after 
feeding,  though,  in  the  fasting  condition,  none  is  present.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  starchy  substance,  is,  therefore,  as  Rouget  believes,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  tissues  of  vegetables,  nor  even  to  the  liver 
amongst  the  animal  organs,  but  this  substance  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, be  a  product  of  the  nutritive  action  of  nearly  all  the  tissues. 

The  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is,  however,  most  remarkable, 
and  constitutes  a  special  assimilative  office,  superadded  to  its  ordinary 
use  of  secreting  bile.  Since  neither  glycogen  nor  sugar  is  found  in 
the  bile,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  this  animal  starch  be  employed  in  the 
economy,  it,  or  some  product  of  it,  must  enter  the  blood,  either  di- 
rectly through  the  veins,  or  indirectly  through  the  lymphatics.  It  is 
now  known  that,  not  the  glycogen  itself,  but  the  sugar  resulting  from 
its  transformation,  is  absorbed  by  the  hepatic  veins.  The  detection 
of  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins 
and  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  led,  indeed,  to  the  discovery  of 
the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.  At  first  it  was  supposed  by  Ber- ' 
nard,  that  the  sugar  itself  was  formed  by  that  organ.  That  this  is 
not  derived  directly  from  starch  or  sugar  in  the  food,  is  shown  by  its 
occurrence  in  animals  killed  after  being  fed,  for  at  least  a  month,  on 
meat  alone.  That  the  sugar  comes  from  the  liver,  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  after  injecting  water  into  the  portal  vein  until  the  fluid  es- 
caping from  the  hepatic  veins  is  colorless  and  free  from  sugar,  it  is 
possible,  after  waiting  a  certain  number  of  hours,  to  obtain  by  inject- 
ing more  water,  a  further  supply  of  sugar.  Hence  Bernard  concludes, 
not  merely  that  the  sugar  is  produced  in  the  liver,  but  that  it  must  be 
formed  by  a  slow  chemical,  and  not  necessarily  vital,  change  of  an 
amyloid  substance  within  the  liver.  By  treating  the  liver-substance 
in  the  mode  already  mentioned,  the  glycogen  is  then  obtained  sepa- 
rately. 

The  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar,  by  salivin,  suggested  the 
idea  that  this  glycogen  of  the  liver  also  requires  a  special  ferment  to 
induce  its  metamorphosis.     It  was  thought  that,  if  not  the  salivin  or 
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pancreatin,  this  ferment  might  be  some  albuminoid  prodact  of  <nmi( 
the  ductless  glands ;  but  extirpation  of  the  salivary  glands  or  panerei^ 
of  the  spleen,  suprarenal  bodies,  thyroid,  or  thymos,  in  a  series  of  n- 
perimcnts  on  animals,  threw  no  light  on  the  qaestion.  (Schiff.)  Tk 
albuminoid  substance  is  probably  formed  in  the  liver  itself;  fx; 
whereas  glycogen,  like  starch  or  dextrin,  is  not  easily  transmiaaUi 
through  the  coats  of  the  hepatic  vessels,  it  is  probably  converted  M 
the  readily  dialyzable  sugar,  before  it  is  taken  np  by  those  ma 
The  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the  blood,  whether  arterial  or  portal,  yIB 
also  convert  dissolved  glycogen  into  sugar.  A  boiling  tempentare 
destroys  the  power  of  the  ferment,  whatever  this  may  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Pavy  that,  although  an  amyloid  snbetaiee 
abounds  in  the  liver  during  life,  no  sugar,  or  but  very  small  traces  rf 
it,  are  then  present  in  this  organ ;  and  that,  except  in  disease,  tnu- 
formation  of  the  hepatin  into  sugar  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  post-oMV^ 
tem  result.  This  observer  found  no  great  difference  in  the  qaantitjof 
sugar  in  the  various  large  bloodvessels,  either  in  the  arteries,  or  in  die 
hepatic  or  portal  veins ;  the  quantity  detected  was  very  small,  itoi* 
aging  about  f'^th  of  a  grain  in  100  grains  of  blood.  In  the  liver-gok- 
stance  itself,  macerated,  instantly  after  death,  in  caustic  potash  or  is 
very  cold  water,  no  sugar  could  be  detected,  though  the  hepatin  or 
glycogen  was  then  extracted.  Most  physiologists,  however,  coincide 
with  Bernard,  in  believing  that  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  lim 
is  constantly  taking  place  during  life;  and  that  the  accoropanjing 
decomposition  of  the  glycogen  into  sugar  may  explain  the  relttife 
higher  temperature  of  the  blood  which  has  been  observed  in  the  h^ 
patic  veins. 

The  average  quantity  of  sugar  obtainable  from  the  liver  of  the  horse 
and  calf,  varies  from  4  to  2  per  cent. ;  in  the  rabbit's  liver,  it  is  aboit 
2.5  per  cent.,  and  in  Man,  as  noticed  in  healthy,  recently  executed 
criminals,  about  2  per  cent.  (Bernard.)  By  others,  sugar  has  beet 
found  in  the  liver  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  though  in  the  cold- 
blooded animals  the  quantity  is  small ;  it  has  even  been  detected  ii 
the  liver  of  the  Mollusca.  (Bernard.)  It  is  more  easily  obtained  froia 
the  veins  than  from  the  substance  of  the  organ.  The  relative  propo^ 
tion  found  in  the  portal  blood,  in  the  systemic  venous  blood,  and  in 
the  arterial  blood  of  animals  fasting,  or  fed  only  on  flesh,  is  about  .06 
parts  in  100;  whereas,  in  the  hepatic  blood,  the  quantity  is  asnallf 
about  1  per  cent.  In  fully  fed  animals,  especially  after  a  meal  con- 
taining starch,  the  quantity  in  each  kind  of  blood  is  increased.  In  one 
experiment  on  a  well-fed  horse,  killed  soon  after  digestion,  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  found  in  the  liver  was  nearly  2.3  per  cent.;  whilst 
that  in  the  hepatic  vein  was  about  1.1,  in  the  lymph  .44,  in  the  chjk 
.22,  and  in  the  blood  generally  .065.  (Poiseuille  and  Lefort.) 

The  glycogen  of  the  liver  being  admitted  to  be  the  source  of  the 
sugar  found  in  the  hepatic  blood,  the  origin  of  the  glycogen  itself  is 
yet  undecided.  Some  have  questioned  the  power  of  animal  tissues  to 
form  an  amyloid  substance,  and  have  suggested  that  the  glycogen  of 
the  liver  is  derived  from  the  starchy  matter  of  the  food,  which  might 
be  supposed,  in  Herbivorous  animals,  to  bo  partly  accumulated,  in  » 
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modified  form,  in  the  hepatic  cells  or  elsewhere.  More  sugar,  certainly, 
is  obtainable  from  the  livers  of  Herbivorous  than  from  those  of  Car- 
nivorous animals,  and  more  from  Herbivorous  animals  recently  fed  on 
amylaceous  food  ;  but  glycogen  continues  to  be  formed  in  the  livers  of 
fasting  or  actually  starved  animals,  and  of  animals  fed  for  a  month  or 
more  exclusively  on  flesh.  In  such  instances,  the  glycogenic  sub- 
stance found  in  the  liver  cannot  be  derived  directly  from  food,  but  is 
formed  by  some  action  of  the  hepatic  cells,  in  which,  as  already  men- 
.tioned,  minute  grains,  apparently  of  an  amyloid  nature,  have  been 
detected.  The  constituents  of  the  flesh  used  as  food,  which  can  be 
thus  metamorphosed  by  the  hepatic  cells,  are  fat  and  albuminoid 
substances;  for  the  small  quantities  of  amyloid  matter  sometimes 
found  in  flesh,  and  of  inosite  or  muscle-sugar  always  present  in  it, 
which  is  incapable  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  does  not  turn  the 
rays  of  polarized  light,  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  it.  By  some,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  hepatic  cells  have  the  power  of  decom- 
posing the  neutral  fats  of  the  food  into  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids, 
stearic  and  oleic ;  furthermore,  that  the  former  is  the  source  of  the 
glycogen,  and  that  the  latter  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  fatty  acids 
of  the  bile :  thus,  2  of  glycerin,  i.  «.,  2  (CjHgO,)  +  2  of  oxygen  (O^), 
are  equal  to  1  of  glycogen  (CgHj^jOg)  +  3  of  water  3  (H,0).  It  has 
been  objected  to  this,  that  the  formation  of  sugar  and  of  bile  in  the 
snail,  has  been  observed  to  be  an  alternately  performed  function.  (Ber- 
nard.) Another  mode  of  origin  of  the  glycogen  from  fatty  matter 
supposes  that  the  conjugated  fatty  acids  of  the  bile,  taurocholic  and 
glycocholic  acids,  are  first  formed,  that  they  are  then  reabsorbed  from 
the  intestinal  canal  by  the  portal  vein,  and  are  decomposed  into  gly- 
cogen and  a  nitrogenous  product,  which  is  ultimately  converted  into 
urea,  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys;  for  dogs  with  biliary  fistulse 
appear  to  have  no  glycogen  in  the  liver,  and  other  dogs,  after  long 
fasting,  if  fed  with  taurin,  show  an  abundance  of  glycogen  in  that 
organ.  By  some,  again,  albuminoid  principles  are  supposed  to  be 
decomposed  in  the  hepatic  cells ;  according  to  one  view,  the  products 
are  glycogen  and  the  two  conjugated  biliary  acids,  one  of  which  con- 
tains nitrogen,  and  the  other,  in  addition,  sulphur;  according  to 
another  view,  they  are  glycogen,  and  various  nitrogenous  bodies,  such 
as  creatin,  creatinin,  and  other  substances,  which  are  ultimately 
excreted  as  urea.  The  continuous  formation  of  sugar  in  the  eggs  of 
birds,  during  incubation,  shows  that  glycogen  may  be  formed  inde- 
pendently of  amylaceous  food,  and  its  origin  from  albuminoid  matter 
is  rendered  probable,  from  the  fact  that  in  animals  fed  on  fat  or  ole- 
aginous food  alone,  or  even  on  pure  starch,  as  distinguished  from  vege- 
table food  containing  starch  mixed  with  other  constituents,  the  gly- 
cogen is  much  diminished  in  quantity  (Stokvis) ;  whereas,  in  those  fed 
on  gelatin  it  is  almost  normal  in  quantity,  and  attains  its  maximum 
in  animals  fed  on  highly  albuminous  diet.  (Bernard  and  Schmidt.)  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Pavy  alone  give  opposite  results,  showing  the 
greatest  amount  of  sugar  in  animals  fed  on  vegetable  food  only ;  but 
the  increase  of  sugar  then  observed  by  him  might  be  partly  owing  to 
sugar  formed  from  the  food  itself.     He  found,  in  the  livers  of  dogs, 
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the  proportion  to  be  about  7  per  cent,  with  a  pure  animal  diet,  Ui 
per  cent,  with  meat  and  sugar,  and  17  per  cent,  with  a  purely  feget^ 
bio  diet.  It  is  believed  that  the  glycogen  found  so  abundantly  inik 
muscles  of  the  embryo,  the  inosite  formed  in  the  muscles  after  birAf 
and  the  small  quantity  of  glycogen  which  they  contain  after  the  Fits 
has  commenced  its  glycogenic  office,  are  also  derived  from  the  deem- 
position  of  albuminoid  substance  into  glycogen,  and  some  oxidiiaUe 
nitrogenous  body,  such  as  creatin  or  creatinin. 

The  use  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is  supposed  tok 
that  of  continuously  supplying  an  easily  oxidizable  material  for  tk 
purposes  of  maintaining  animal  heat  and  motion.  Sugar  isiTfrj 
unstable  element  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  with  albuminoid  sA- 
stances,  such  as  are  found  in  the  blood.  As  already  stated,  tki 
quantity  of  sugar  found  in  arterial  blood,  that  is,  in  the  blood  vhiA 
has  passed  through  the  lungs,  is  much  smaller  than  that  in  the  hepitie 
venous  blood.  Besides  undergoing  oxidation,  like  the  sugar  of  tk 
food,  so  iis  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  liver-sugar  maytlM 
be  capable  of  transformation,  through  the  assimilative  force  of  soM 
of  the  animal  tissues  or  organs,  into  fatty  matter,  or  some  others^ 
stances  necessary  to  the  living  economy. 

The  sugar  may  likewise  act  as  a  solvent  of  the  carbonate  and  pW 
phate  of  lime  in  the  blood.  It  has  also  been  said  to  aid  in  the  decoa- 
position  of  albuminoid  into  oleaginous  or  other  compounds. 

AVhen  animals  are  covered  with  varnish,  which  arrests  the  cut*- 
neous  trcanspiration,  and  interferes  with  the  respiratory  changes  and 
the  development  of  animal  heat,  both  the  sugar  of  the  hepatic  blood, 
and  the  glycogen  of  the  liver,  soon  disappear;  but,  by  then  employing 
artificial  warmth,  they  may  be  again  formed.  In  hibernating  tti- 
mals,  in  which  the  respiratory  process  is  also  reduced  to  a  minimiUB, 
the  formation  of  sugar  continues,  but  its  oxidation,  after  it  passes  into 
the  circulation,  is  imperfectly  carried  on,  or  entirely  ceases,  so  that  it 
accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  even  appears  in  the  urine.  So,  too,  in 
the  disease  known  as  diabetes  mellitus,  the  sugar  found  in  that  eiert- 
tion  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  accumulation  of  sugar,  probablj 
of  liver-sugar  in  the  blood ;  for,  in  such  cases,  other  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions also  exhibit  traces  of  that  substance.  That  the  sugar  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  in  diabetes  is  not  formed  in  those  organs,  is  certain; 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  if  the  blood  contain  Jd  of  a  grain  of  sagar 
in  100  grains,  this  substance  is  no  longer  completely  consumed,  or  ox- 
idized in  the  combustive  processes  of  the  economy,  but  appears  in  the 
various  secretions  and  excretions,  most  abundantly  in  that  from  the 
kidneys.  In  the  diabetic  condition,  not  only  may  the  sugar  formed 
in  normal  quantity  accumulate,  from  not  undergoing  decomposition, 
but  the  liver  may  generate  more  sugar  than  usual. 

A  temporary  and  remediable  diabetes  may  occur  from  the  undoe 
ingestion  of  sugar,  or  sugar-forming  substances,  with  the  food.  Morfr 
over,  many  medicinal  agents  appear  to  determine  an  increased  activity 
of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  producing  an  artificial  diabetes; 
such  are  morphia,  strychnia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  large  quantities. 
(Pavy.)     Asparagus  has  a  similar  eflfect;  so  likewise  has  the  injection 
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of  various  stimulating  fluids  into  the  portal  vein  (Harlej),  and  the  in- 
lialation  of  acetone  and  benzine.  Caustic  potash  and  carbonate  of 
Boda  check  the  formation  of  sugar.  (Pavy.) 

[Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  in  his  experimental  investigations  on  the 
ingestion  of  starch  as  an  article  of  food,  found,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day  of  his  consumption  of  starch  as  his  sole  article  of  food,  that  sugar 
appeared  in  his  urine  and  continued  during  the  remaining  ten  days  of 
experimentation.  (Hammond :  Physiological  Memoirs.  I^hilada. :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1863.)  F.  G.  S.] 

An  experiment,  first  made  by  Bernard,  in  which  an  artificial  dia- 
betes is  produced,  shows  that  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in- 
fluence the  sugar-forming  function  (pp.  282,  812).  It  illustrates  the 
power  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  nutritive  and  assimilative  pro- 
cessses,  and  may  explain  certain  cases  of  ordinary  diabetes.  By  pass- 
ing a  needle  through  the  back  of  the  occipital  bone  in  the  rabbit,  and 
irritating  with  its  point,  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  from  near 
which  the  deep  roots  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  spring,  he  produced 
an  artificial  diabetes  mellitus.  Moreover,  irritation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  from  the  cerebral  peduncles  down  to  the  roots  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerves,  on  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  increases  the 
formation  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  arid  gives  rise  to  temporary  diabetes. 
On  the  contrary,  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck, 
that  is,  above  the  point  where  their  branches  to  the  lungs  are  given 
off,  appears  to  restrain  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  system ;  section 
of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  has  appar- 
ently a  similar  effect. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  effects  are  not  direct  upon  the  liver 
itself  but  that,  in  the  normal  condition,  a  certain  stimulus,  perhaps 
associated  with  the  demand  created  by  the  process  of  oxidation  going 
on  in  the  lungs,  proceeds  from  those  organs,  through  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerves  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is  thence  reflected  through 
other  nerves,  to  the  liver,  where  it  excites  or  regulates  the  glycogenic 
action.  On  interrupting  the  continuity  of  this  nervous  chain,  by 
division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  formation  of  sugar  is  checked. 
Disturbances  in  the  respiratory  function,  induced  through  the  nervous 
system  or  otherwise,  may  favor  the  formation  of  sugar  and  its  accumu- 
lation in  the  blood,  and  so  produce  diabetes.  It  is  said,  furthermore, 
that  division  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerves,  or  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves  in  the  neck,  increases  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver ;  this 
may  depend,  not  on  an  increased  formation  of  glycogen,  but  on  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  then  admitted  to  the  liver,  owing  to  dilata- 
tion, through  the  action  of  the  vasimotor  nerves,  of  the  small  arteries 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  generally.  The  larger  flow  of  blood  through 
the  portal  system  and  liver  may  change  the  glycogen  already  formed, 
into  sugar,  more  quickly  than  usual,  and  thus  favor  its  more  rapid 
escape  from  the  hepatic  cells.  This  explanation  may  also  apply  to 
the  effect  of  irritation  of  the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  for  the  vasi-motor  sympathetic  nerve 
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fibres  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  have  been  proved  to  piss  ion 
in  that  part  of  the  medulla  from  the  cerebral  pednncles  and  9fit 
thahuni.  (SchilT.) 

The  formation  of  glycogen  by  the  liver,  its  conversion  into  logir, 
and  the  entrance  of  this  into  the  blood  by  the  veins,  establish  tk 
importance  of  this  gland  in  the  process  of  Sanguification.  Thai 
facts  also  suggest  the  possible  occurrence  of  some  similar  but  jei  n- 
known  actions  in  other  secreting  glands,  and  also  in  such  tisneitf 
muscle  and  nerve,  as  well  as  in  the  ductless  glands. 

Sanguification  and  the  Blood  Qlandn  in  AnimaU. 

In  tho  YiTtobmta  penorally,  the  proceRW»s  concerned  in  the  ibrmationof  Ai 
white  and  red  corpuncloH,  and  the  fluid  matrix  of  the  bhx>d,  are  Hiniilar  to  thoR 
which  (}ox'\ir  in  Man.  lk'Hido8  an  absorlx'iit  system,  the  blood-f^lands  or  dnlr 
lt?Hs  jj:land8,  are  found  in  all  the  Vertohrato  Classes,  but  they  do  not  allexM 
in  every  Cia««.  The  spleen  is  almost  universally  present ;  the  auprarenal op* 
sules  dinapiK'ar  earlier  in  the  descending  scale,  the  thyroid  body  and  the  thmai 
still  sooner. 

The  sphen  is  present  in  all  cases,  exceptinjj  in  the  myxine  fishes.  It  ahran 
possesses  its  ix»culiar  structure*  and  characteristic  dark  n^d  color  ;  it  varies  moci 
m  shape,  even  in  Mammalia,  lK»ing,  in  diffen»nt  cases,  round,  oval,  muchekn- 
gated.  lobulated,  or  even  multiple.  The  latter  conditi<m  is  seen  in  tlK'dolphiL 
The  existenci*  of  supi*mumerary  spleens,  or  ajthnruJi^  in  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
animals,  h:is  Ix^n  already  mentioned.  In  Birds,  the  sph^^n  is  small,  and  eitbs 
round,  oval,  ftisiform,  or  tlat;  in  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes,  it  is  of  Tin- 
able  size,  and  (lifters  in  form  according:  to  the  general  shai^e  of  the  body.  lo 
Birds  and  Reptiles,  this  orjjjan  is  usually  attached  to  the  pancreas ;  in  Rtrpriki 
and  Fishes,  it  is  rather  connected  with*  the  intestine  than  with  the  stomadL 
as  in  Mammalia.  The  existence  of  the  Malpi<^hian  lM)die8  is  doubtful  in  tk 
Ami)hibia,  and  denied  in  Fishes;  but  the  lar^^e  aj^gn-jrated  blood-cells  exist ii 
all  Vertebrata. 

The  siwrarenal  bodies  are  present  in  all  Mammalia,  Birds,  Heptile«.  in  nwrt. 
if  not  all,  Amphibia,  and  in  all  but  the  lowest  Fishes.  They  are  aJwa}'Sofft 
yellowish,  ochreous,  or  i^olden  hue.  In  Mammalia,  they  are  "of  vnrious'fiMnk 
commonly  thret?-8ided,  but  often  elonj^ated,  cylindricjil,  oval,  round,  or  ewn 
crescentic.  They  are  sometimes  a  little  removed  in  position  from  the  kidttTi. 
as  in  the  elephant  and  seal.  They  are  hirge  in  R(Hlentia,  nnd  small  in  dir- 
nivoni,  esjH'cially  in  the  seal ;  their  size  as  coiupan'd  with  the  kidney,  is,  in  the 
guinea-pij::,  i\»  1  to  4;  but  in  the  seal,  only  as  1  to  150.  In  the  Cetacea,  tlKJ 
are  lobulattul,  and  suiK»rnumerary  supnin'ual  bodies  an*  met  with  in  many 
animals.  In  Birds,  tnese  orj^ans  are  small,  and  oftxai  lobulated.  In  Reptib 
they  are  usually  plac(»d  on  the  renal  veins,  or  vena  cava  inferior ;  in  theOiihitfii 
the  rijxht  one  is  the  larj^jer.  In  Batrachia,  they  are  very  small,  broken  up, « 
often  indistinct,  and  emb(»dded  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kidney.  In  Fishes, 
too,  when  present,  they  are  usually  small  and  multiple,  and  often  found eno 
at  the  back  of  the  kiduVy  ;  in  the  sturgeon  and  Cyclos  tomato  us  tishes,  theirex- 
istence  is  doubtful. 

The  tlnfmid  body  is  attached  to  the  larvnx  in  the  Mammalia  only.  In  Bii* 
and  Ri'ptiles,  it  is'^placinl  low  down  in  tfie  neck,  or  even  in  the  chest,  neartk 
inferior  larynx.  Its  pcwition  seems  to  Ix*  rej^ulated  nUher  by  its  vnacularotA' 
nectiims,  tl'iau  by  any  pe(*uliar  relation  to  the  proiKT  larynx.  In  Reptiles abo, 
it  is  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  close  above  the  heart.  As  t^  Fishes,  it  has  bert 
supposed  that  the  vascular  organs  known  as  pseiuVh-branrhm  attachini  to  the 
bram^hial  apparatus,  are  the  honiologues  of  the  thyroid  body  ;  but  the  baUuioe 
of  evidenci*  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  if  the  thyroi<l  Ixnly  exist  at  all,  itii 
onlv  <K!casi(mallv,  as  a  small  isolated  mass,  lying  ou  the  bufbus  arteriosus. 

The  tfiffimiA  (jfand  is  well  marked  in  the  Mammalia,  lH»ing  either  confined  to 
the  thorax,  as' in  the  Carnivora,  Insectivora,  and  Marsupialia,  or  having  also 
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shorter  or  longer  cervical  cornuaj  or  extensions  upwards  into  the  neck,  as  in 
Quaclrumana,  Bats,  Rodents,  SoUpeds,  and  especially  in  the  Ruminants.  In 
the  ox  tribe,  its  cervical  part  extends  up  to  the  lower  jaw,  forming  the  nedc 
siveetbready  and,  from  the  calf,  is  the  part  sold  as  fhe  best  sweetbread.  This 
organ  is  a  conjoined  bilateral  mass ;  its  structure  is  lobulatcd  and  sacculated, 
as  in  Man.  It  is  largest  in  the  young  animal  and  disappears  later  in  life.  It 
is  said  to  become  larger  in  hibernating  animals.  In  Birds  it  is  represented, 
but  only  in  the  chick  and  young  bird,  by  a  small  tube,  having  slight  dilata- 
tions upon  it ;  but  it  is  sometimes  divided  off  into  sacs.  In  young  Reptiles, 
it  has  also  b^n  found,  and  likewise  in  the  tadpoles  of  most  Amphibia ;  but 
not,  it  is  said,  in  the  siren  or  proteus,  in  which  the  lungs  are  the  least  devel- 
oped.    In  Fishes,  the  thymus  is  absent. 

In  the  Amphioxus.  none  of  those  ductless  glands  are  found,  not  even  the 
spleen ;  in  this  animal,  no  colored  blood-corpuscles  exist. 

In  the  Non-vertebrata,  these  glands  and  colored  blood-corpuscles  are  equally 
absent ;  nor  is  any  organ  recognized  in  them,  as  being  specially  concerned  in 
the  process  of  sanguification.  The  liver,  however,  is  almost  universally  present, 
and  its  glycogenic  function  has  been  detected  in  the  snail ;  and  as  it  is  a  blooa 
gland,  forming  blood  corpuscles  in  the  Vertebrate  embryo,  it  may  suffice  for 
the  wants  of  the  Non-vertebrate  organism  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  blood. 
Such  organs  as  the  spongy  masses  around  the  great  veins  in  the  Cephalopods, 
may,  perhaps,  be  concerned  in  sanguification. 


SECRETION. 

SECRETION   IN   GENERAL. 


Secretion  {secemerej  to  separate)  is  the  separation,  by  a  gland  or 
membrane,  of  certain  materials,  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  state,  from  the 
blood,  and  their  escape,  bj  means  of  proper  ducts  or  openings,  or  from 
a  smooth  membrane,  on  to  the  surface,  or  into  the  interior,  of  the  body. 
This  general  process  is,  however,  divisible  into  secretion  proper  and 
excretion.  In  secretion  proper j  the  products  are  formed  by  a  nutritive 
process^  the  result  of  a  special  attractive,  selective,  or  assimilative 
power,  possessed  by  some  epithelial  structure ;  and  moreover,  after 
being  discharged  from  the  mouths  or  ducts  of  the  glands,  or  from  the 
surface  of  membranes,  they  are  used  for  certain  purposes  in  the  living 
economy.  In  excretion^  the  educts  are  rather  eliminated  from  the 
blood  through  the  agency  of  special  structures,  also  epithelial ;  and 
they  are  henceforth  cast  out  from  the  body  as  effete,  useless,  or  even 
injurious  substances. 

Secretion  may  be  performed  by  glands,  or  by  membranes;  but 
excretion  is  always  effected  through  the  agency  of  glands. 

The  secreting  glands  are  the  liver,  pancreas,  the  salivary  and  lach- 
rymal glands,  the  true  mucous  glands  of  the  nose,  mouth,  fauces, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  the  duodenum,  the  simple  tubular  glands  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  other  minute  glands  associated  with  the  ducts 
of  some  of  the  larger  glands,  the  sebaceous  and  Meibomian  glands, 
and  lastly  the  mammary  glands.  The  secreting  membranes  are  the 
mucous,  serous,  and  synovial  membranes.  The  excreting  or  excretory 
glands  are  the  kidneys,  and  the  sweat  glands  of  the  skin  ;  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  liver,  and  perhaps  the  intestinal  tubuli,  especially  those  of 
the  great  intestine ;  perhaps,  also,  the  sebaceous  cutaneous  glands ; 
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and,  lastly,  the  lungs,  which  may  be  viewed  as  excreting  glandik 
organs,  destined  to  eliminate  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood. 

In  certain  forms  of  sefretion^  the  separated  products  closely  reeeaUi 
those  contained  in  the  blood  itself,  such  as  the  albamen  of  the  serai 
and  synovial  fluids.  Thus,  the  serous  and  synovial  secretions  coniirt 
of  little  more  than  the  transuded  materials  of  the  plasma  of  the  blooj, 
unaltered  in  chemical  character,  but  modified  in  their  relative  proper 
tions.  The  casein  of  milk  is  also  merely  a  modified  form  of  albraai 
In  other  more  special  secreting  processes,  there  are  formed,  not  ssdcr 
transudations,  but  as  the  result  of  peculiar  assimilative  actions,  nk- 
stances  not  present  in  the  blood  itself,  but,  nevertheless,  little  remond 
in  chemical  character  from  its  albuminoid  constituents  ;  such,  e.g^u 
the  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and  salivin  of  the  gastric  juice,  pancrettie 
fluid  and  saliva,  and  the  mucin  of  the  mucous  glands.  The  three 
former  substances  are,  by  some,  regarded  as  examples  of  albumiiMiil 
compound  undergoing  retrograde  chemical  changes,  or  in  pecolitf 
states  of  hydration.  In  other  cases,  the  substances  formed  by  wcnl- 
ing  glands,  though  more  remote  in  chemical  constitution  from  that  of 
the  materials  of  the  blood,  and  not  pre-existent  in  it,  are  of  a  higUf 
complex  nature,  and  are  only  partially  reduced  or  oxidized  substaDCO, 
such  as  the  tauro-  and  glyco-cholic  acids  of  the  bile,  the  butyrinof 
the  milk,  and  the  fat  of  the  sebaceous  secretion.  Extreme  exam{to 
of  special  secretive  power,  by  which  compounds  not  existing  in  the 
blood,  are  formed  from  it,  are  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  snlpho- 
cyanogen  in  the  saliva,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  jaict 
So,  also,  soda  is  withdrawn  from  the  normal  soda  salts  of  the  blood, 
by  the  agency  of  the  liver,  to  combine  with  the  fatty  acids  of  the  hilt 

In  the  case  of  the  excretions^  however,  the  characteristic  substaneei 
eliminated  from  the  blood  pre-exist  in  that  fluid,  as  the  result  of  d^ 
composition,  and  are  always  much  more  chemically  reduced  by  oxida- 
tion than  any  product  of  secretion,  or  they  are  even  completely  oxid- 
ized. They  usually  exhibit  a  comparatively  simple  atomic  constitatioi, 
are  often  crystallizable,  and  frequently  take  the  form  of  bases  or&cidi, 
such  as  the  lactic  and  uric  acids,  and  the  urea,  formed  in  the  uriiier 
together  with  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  resulting  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  body ;  such  also  as  the 
lactate  of  ammonia,  and  the  acetic  and  formic  acids  of  the  cutaneotf 
excretion ;  and  lastly,  the  perfectly  oxidized  carbonic  acid,  given  of 
in  small  quantities  by  the  skin,  but  forming  the  characteristic  predict 
excreted  by  the  lungs.  Such  substances  are  manifestly  incapable  of 
animal  organization.  They  are  even,  if  retained  in  the  system,  noxious, 
or  fatal.  The  purpose  of  excretion  is,  indeed,  to  rid  the  body  of  the 
compounds  which  are  formed  during  the  action  of  the  living  tissues,  hj 
the  oxidation  of  their  substance,  or  of  the  blood  passing  through  them. 
The  successive  stages  of  oxidation  render  such  compounds  more  tnd 
more  removed  from  an  organizable  character,  and  necessitate  their 
removal. 

In  all  the  secretions,  if  one  excepts  the  peculiar  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, the  saline  substances  and  other  special  compounds  are  either 
crystallizable,  such  as  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  silirii 
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the  soda  salts  of  the  biliary  acids,  and  the  lactin  or  sugar  of  the  milk, 
or  crystalloid,  such  as  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  acids  in  the 
gastric  juice.  All  these  would  freely  dialyze^from  the  blood,  or  from 
the  secreting  cells.  As  to  the  modified  albuminoid  substances,  which 
are  colloidal,  such  as  salivin,  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and  casein,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  secreting  cells  may  themselves  burst,  and  yield  up  their 
albuminoid  contents;  or  the  secretion  of  such  substances  from  the 
blood  may  present  us  with  examples  of  the  metastasis  of  colloidal  sub- 
stances from  the  pectous  to  the  liquid,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  pectous 
state,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  process  of  excretion,  it  is,  as  already  mentioned,  the  highly 
difi'usible  crystalloids  alone,  which  escape  from  the  blood,  so  that  it 
may  more  readily  be  referred  to  a  pure  dialysis,  the  one  condition 
necessary,  say,  in  the  secretion  of  urea,  e.  ^.,  being  a  special  chemical 
relation  between  the  dialyzing  epithelial  cells  and  the  dialyzable  urea, 
which  serves  to  locate  the  excretion  of  that  substance  in  the  kidney. 

In  the  formation  of  living  vegetable  tissues,  crystalloids,  such  as 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  are  converted  into  colloids,  and 
the  further  processes  of  organization,  up  to  the  final  and  highest  nu- 
tritive stage,  require  various  metastases  of  these  colloids.  In  the 
downward  step  of  disintegration  and  disorganization,  materials  are 
formed  which  are  to  be  excreted,  and  then  the  crystalloid  condition 
of  matter  again  prevails,  as  in  the  urea  and  uric  acid  thrown  off  by  the 
kidneys,  which  easily  pass  into  ammonia,  and  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations. 

The  general  forms  of  the  secreting  and  excreting  glands,  and  the 
mode  in  which  those  forms  may  be  derived  from  the  involution  of  a 
simple  secreting  membrane,  have  already  been  described  (p.  64).  In 
all  cases,  there  is  invariably  found,  even  in  the  ultimate  ramifications 
of  the  gland  ducts,  a  limiting  or  basement-membrane  covered  by  a 
stratum  of  epithelial  cells.  All  glands  are,  moreover,  very  vascular, 
and  receive  large  quantities  of  blood.  The  special  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions are  the  products  or  educts  of  special  organs.  The  most 
essential  modifications  of  the  anatomical  gland-elements  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  epithelial  cells.  In  secretion  proper,  these  im- 
portant elements  are  frequently  dissolved  or  ruptured,  and  their  con- 
tents, if  not  their  envelopes,  escape  as  part,  perhaps  an  essential  part, 
of  the  secretion  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saliva,  pancreatic  fluid, 
gastric  juice,  and  milk,  and  of  the  sebaceous  and  the  mucous  secre- 
tions, and  also,  perhaps,  of  the  bile.  But  in  the  case  of  the  lachrymal 
secretion,  and  in  the  excretory  processes  generally,  this  is  not  so ;  for 
the  epithelial  cells  in  the  ducts  of  the  kidney,  the  lachrymal  gland, 
and  the  sweat-glands,  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  merely  withdraw,  as  it  were,  by  a  special  attraction,  certain 
products  already  pre-existing  in  the  blood,  and  part  with  them  again, 
into  the  ducts  or  canals,  which  convey  them  out  from  the  body,  with- 
out themselves  undergoing  any  necessary  dissolution  or  decay. 

The  liver  receives  a  peculiar  venous  blood,  loaded  with  the  products 
of  the  venous  absorption  of  the  food,  and  with  those  which  enter  the 
blood  of  the  spleen ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  cause  of  the  dififer- 
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ences  between  the  several  secretions,  cannot  depend  on  the  charvtcr 
of  the  blood  distributed  to  the  respective  glands,  which  is  nnifoniT 
pure  arterial  blood.  Neither  can  it  depend  upon  the  number  orv- 
rangement  of  the  capillary  vessels,  for  these  peculiftrities  can  oolj 
determine  the  quantity,  not  the  quality,  of  a  given  secretion.  Norii 
there  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  differ  ii 
different  glands,  nor  even  the  basement  or  limiting  membrane,  wkiek 
always'  presents  a  glass-like,  structureless,  appearance.  Again,  tk 
relative  simplicity,  or  complexity,  of  a  gland  cannot  be  supposed,  ii 
any  way,  to  determine  the  character  of  its  secretion  ;  for,  thougb  dit 
ferently  formed  glands,  supplied  by  the  same  blood,  often  yield  dife- 
ent  secretions,  yet  there  are  cases,  in  which  very  similarly  fonntd 
glands  produce  different  secretions,  as,  for  example,  the  salivary,  pu- 
creatic,  and  mammary  glands.  Moreover,  on  regarding  the  AniDil 
Kingdom  generally,  it  is  found  that  similar  secretions,  as,  e,  ^.ytbe 
bile,  the  gastric  secretion,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  secretions,  ire 
formed,  in  different  cases,  by  glands  of  variable  structure,  sometinMi 
complex,  sometimes  simple,  according  to  the  position  of  the  animal  ii 
the  scale  of  organization.  There  is  one  component,  however,  of  ill 
secreting  and  excreting  organs,  whether  membranous  or  glandolv; 
viz.,  the  epithelial  layer,  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  specite 
secretion,  and  to  be  the  seat  of  the  selective  assimilative  power  of  th 
true  secreting  glands,  and  of  the  selective  eliminative  power  in  the 
excretory  glands.  The  epithelial  cells  of  different  membranes  and 
glands,  most  frequently  present  differences  of  structure  and  arrange- 
ment, suggestive  of  the  possession  of  different  properties.  The  peptic 
and  hepatic  cells,  the  columnar  cells  of  the  intestinal  tubuli,  and  tk 
cells  of  the  sebaceous  cutaneous  glands,  are  totally  diflferent  from 
each  other.  Even  in  the  simplest  glands  in  animals,  as  in  the  so- 
called  hepatic  tubuli,  special  epithelial  cells  are  discernible.  Epi- 
thelial cells  are  components  of  the  suli<l  texture  of  the  body,  subject 
to  the  ordinary  processes  of  development,  growth,  and  nutrition;  ta 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  destiny  or  purpose  in  the 
economy,  and  to  them  we  must  refer  that  special  form  of  nutrition, 
which,  instead  of  resulting  in  the  development  or  maintenance  of  a 
tissue,  destined  for  certain  mechanical  or  vital  purposes  in  the  animal 
framework,  is  employed  for  the  formation,  or  separation,  of  more  or 
less  liquid  products,  intended  for  digestive  or  other  uses,  or  destined 
to  be  eliminated,  and  entirely  discharged,  from  the  system. 

Most  frequently,  the  gland-cells  effect  changes  in  the  materials 
which  are  presented  to  them  by  the  blood ;  but,  at  other  times,  tbej 
attract  fvom  that  fluid  compounds  which  pre-exist  in  it.  In  either 
case,  it  is  these  cells  which  attract  or  separate  t)i\Q  i^roducts  or  edwU 
from  the  circulating  fluid. 

The  general  conditions  which  influence  the  functions  of  secretion 
and  excretion,  are  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  respective 
glands,  the  quality  of  that  blood,  the  presence  of  external  stimuli,  act- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  on  the  nerves,  and,  perhaps,  some  governing 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  itself. 

As  a  rule,  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  a  gland,  de- 
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termines  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  its  secretion,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  increased  redness  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  Canadian  voyageur,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  during  the  ac- 
tive secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  by  the  increased  vascular  tur- 
gescence  of  the  mammary  gland  during  lactation.  As  in  ordinary 
nutrition,  however,  the  secretive  demand,  implied  by  an  increased 
secretive  act,  precedes  the  actual  flow  of  additional  blood  to  a  given 
gland. 

The  influence  of  quality  in  the  bloody  is  perhaps  greater  in  regard 
to  the  excreting  than  to  the  secreting  glands,  as  might,  indeed,  be  ex- 
pected. The  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  special 
materials  to  be  separated  and  eliminated  from  the  blood,  must  have^  a 
direct  eflFect.  An  excess  of  urea  or  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  whatever 
may  be  its  cause,  determines  an  increased  elimination  of  those  pro- 
ducts from  the  kidneys,  and  an  increased  consumption  of  water,  aug- 
ments the  quantity  of  the  renal  excretion.  A  temporary  increase  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood*  owing  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of  combustible 
substances,  is  followed  by  an  increased  evolution  of  that  gas  from  the 
lungs ;  whilst  the  drinking  of  water  augments  the  pulmonary  exhala- 
tion and  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  The  various  secretions  are  also 
modified  in  quantity,  by  the  amount  of  fluid  absorbed  from  the  stom- 
ach ;  and  the  relative  amount  of  their  characteristic  ingredients,  is 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain  proportions  of  particular  blood 
constituents  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  seen  in  the  production  of 
the  fatty  acids  of  the  bile,  and  of  the  sugar,  and  the  peculiar  fatty 
acids  of  the  milk. 

The  effects  of  stimuli  are  chiefly  to  be  noticed  as  influencing  the 
quantity  of  a  given  secretion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  flow  of  tears,  induced 
by  a  foreign  body  irritating  the  conjunctiva,  or  of  saliva,  from  the 
action  of  vinegar,  mustard,  or  salt.  Stimuli  act  probably  through  the 
intermediation  of  the  vasi-motor  nerves,  either  directly,  or  else  by  re- 
flex action,  through  other  nerves  and  nervous  centres  with  which  the 
vasi-motor  nerves  are  connected.  The  general  effect  of  such  stimuli  is 
to  dilate  the  small  arteries  of  the  gland  ;  a  corresponding  increase  then 
occurs  in  the  flow  of  blood  to  it,  and  is  the  proximate  cause  of  an  in- 
creased secretion  or  excretion.  This  increase  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  saliva,' augment  the  quantity,  but  not  improve  the  quality  of  the 
secretion,  which  becomes  more  watery  than  usual. 

There  are  many  facts  which  show  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  secreting  activity  of  the  several  glands.  Thus, 
the  emotions  often  determine  increased  secretion,  as,  e,  ^.,  from  the 
lachrymal  glands,  the  skin,  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
kidneys.  The  sight,  or  even  the  idea  of  food,  will  excite  the  flow  of 
saliva.  Extreme  passion  or  grief  has  been  known  to  modify,  or  even 
render  poisonous,  the  mammary  secretion.  Direct  experiments  also 
show  most  remarkable  effects  produced  upon  the  secretive  process, 
through  the  nervous  system,  as  illustrated  in  regard  to  the  salivary 
glands  (pp.  264,  522),  the  gastric  glands  (p.  526),  and  the  liver  (p. 
748). 

All  glands  are  provided  with  sympathetic  nerves,  and  many,  if  not 
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all,  possess  others  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nervoos  sjilm 
The  experiments  just  referred  to,  show  that  the  quantity  of  asecretia 
is  differently  affected  by  the  section,  or  irritation  of  these  two  sets rf 
nerves.  Thus,  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  iiicreafl«j(  lb 
quantity  of  the  gastric  juice,  whilst  irritation  of  the  aympttlKCie 
nerves,  diminishes  or  arrests  it.  Again,  division  of  the  sympathcdc 
nerves  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  increases  the  flow  of  saliva,  butir 
ritation  of  the  distal  cut  portion  of  the  nerve,  diminishes  it;  onAr 
other  hand,  section  of  the  cerebral  nerve  diminishes,  whilst  irriuti«i 
of  the  distal  cut  end,  augments  it.  Even  simple  irritation  of  then- 
divided  sympathetic  nerves  causes  diminution,  whilst  a  similar  initi- 
tk)n  of  the  undivided  cerebral  nerve,  causes  an  increase  of  the  not- 
tion.  Since,  in  the  former  case,  the  small  arteries  of  the  glui 
contract,  and  the  supply  of  blood  is  diminished,  whilst  in  the  latter, 
those  vessels  dilate,  and  more  blood  is  distributed  to  the  gland,  the 
diminution  or  augmentation  of  the  secretion  accords,  in  either  cue, 
with  differences  in  the  quantity  of  blood  conveyed  to  the  gland,  and 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  tk 
secretion,  is  indirectly  manifested  by  the  dilatation  or  contractioi  of 
the  coats  of  the  small  arteries. 

AVith  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves  on  the  qoality  of  a  seen- 
tion,  it  is  found  that  when  the  arteries  are  contracted,  and  the  snppij 
of  arterial  blood  lessened,  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  saliva  dimii- 
ished,  but  the  color  of  the  venous  blood  returning  from  the  gland  i^ 
as  usual,  dark ;  whereas,  when  the  arteries  are  dilated,  the  suppljof 
blood  is  increased,  and  the  amount  of  secretion  augmented,  then  tbe 
color  of  the  returning  venous  blood  is  bright.  In  the  former  case,  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  gland  seems  to  be  sufliciently  delib- 
erate to  permit  of  the  proper  nutritive  or  secretive  interchanges  b^ 
tween  it  and  the  epithelial  cells ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  the  blood 
flows  so  rapidly  through  the  glands  as  not  to  undergo  these  changes. 
It  is  not  proved  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  determines,  or  even  ib- 
creases  the  secreting  power  of  the  gland. 

By  controlling  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  blood  passing  throvgk 
a  gland,  the  sympathetic  nerves  may,  therefore,  not  directly,  bat  ii- 
directly,  by  permitting  the  characteristic  function  of  the  gland,  pr^ 
serve  the  essential  qualities  of  its  secretion;  whilst,  on'  the  other 
hand,  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  by  determining  an  increased  sapplj 
and  quicker  motion  of  the  blood,  must,  by  partially  interfering  with, 
or  overwhelming  the  special  actions  of  the  secreting  cells,  increase  the 
fluid  in  the  secretion,  but  so  dilute  and  lower  its  qualities. 

AVhilst  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  either  the  sympathetic  or  the  ccw- 
bro-spinal,  nervous  system  has  any  power  over  the  chemical  acts  of 
secretion,  independently  of  their  governing  influence  over  the  blood- 
vessels, it  must  be  added  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  opinions  are  at 
variance.  As  already  remarked  (p.  705),  if,  as  it  seems  scarcely  poe- 
sible  to  doubt,  the  nervous  system  influences  the  secreting  processes  in 
such  of  the  lower  animals  as  are  unprovided  with  bloodvessels,  and 
yet  possess  nerves,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  existence  of  some  such 
direct  influence  in  the  higher  vascular  animals  and  in  Man,  however 
unintelligible  the  nature  of  such  a  controlling  process  may  be. 
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Whatever  the  influeDce  of  the  nervous  system  upon  secretion,  it 
may  be  centric,  or  peripheral,  and  either  simple  or  reflex,  according 
to  the  part  in  which  the  stimulus  originates,  or  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Tears  are  shed,  and  saliva  flows,  under  the  centric  stimulation  of 

J  gainful  or  joyous  emotions,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  ideas  relating  to 
ood ;  whilst  the  same  secretive  acts  are  performed  under  reflex  action, 
from  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  or  from  local  irritation  of 
the  conjunctiva  or  of  the  mouth. 

When,  either  from  disease  of  the  glands,  or  from  an  over-accumu- 
lation, in  the  blood,  of  the  materials  to  be  excreted,  these  are  no 
longer  eliminated  through  the  usual  organs,  they  are  sometimes  vica- 
riously eliminated  through  some  other  gland  or  membrane.  Thus, 
urea  has  been  found  in  almost  every  secretion  and  excretion  of  the 
body,  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  discharges,  in  the  lachrymal  and 
salivary  fluids,  in  the  nasal  mucus,  in  the  synovial  and  serous  fluids, 
the  perspiration,  and  even  in  the  milk.  The  pigment  of  the  bile,  which 
is  probably  more  of  an  excretory  than  a  secretory  product,  occasion- 
ally appears  in  the  renal  excretion  and  in  other  fluids  of  the  body. 
These  are  instances  of  real  vicarious  excretion,  but  in  regard  to  the 
secretions  proper,  no  such  metastasis,  or  transference,  of  secreting 
power  has  been  observed,  no  authentic  example  of  milk  secreted  by 
the  liver  or  kidneys,  or  of  saliva  formed  by  the  mammary  gland,  hav- 
ing yet  been  met  with.  The  presence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile  in  various  true  secretions,  as  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  milk,  the 
mucus  of  the  bronchial  glands  and  membrane,  and  even  in  the  serous 
and  synovial  fluids,  is  perhaps  only  an  apparent  example  of  vicarious 
secretion ;  for,  in  these  cases,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is  prob- 
ably reabsorbed  into  the  blood,  and  then  is  simply  exuded  into  all 
parts  of  the  body  with  the  common  nutrient  plasma,  and  so  tinges  the 
various  solid  tissues,  organs,  glands,  and  secretions.  There  is,  more- 
over, no  evidence  that,  even  in  these  cases,  the  more  abundant  and 
truly  secretory  products  of  the  hepatic  cell  action,  viz.,  the  soda  salts 
of  the  biliary  acids,  accompany  the  bile  pigment  in  its  passage  through 
the  body,  or  into  the  secretions  of  other  glands.  The  biliary  pigment 
probably  represents  an  excretory  part  of  the  bile,  and,  if  not  pre- 
formed in  the  blood,  is  easily  dissolved  and  taken  up  by  it,  and  thus  it 
may  obey  a  true  metastasis  like  other  excretory  substances.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  very  readily  in  the  urine,  and  also  sometimes  in  the 
perspiration. 

Certain  excretions  are  complementary  to  each  other,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, those  of  the  lungs  and  the  liver.  The  more  abundant  the  excre- 
tion of  carbon  in  its  perfectly  oxidized  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  lungs,  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  carbonaceous  compounds  ex- 
creted in  the  bile ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  respiratory 
changes  are  diminished  through  heat  of  climate,  or  defective  exercise, 
the  biliary  products  are  increased.  The  excretions  of  the  skin  and 
the  kidneys,  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  complementary  to  each 
other,  not  only  as  regards  their  aqueous  constituents,  in  respect  of 
which,  each  is,  moreover,  supplemented  by  the  lungs,  which  give  off 
more  or  less  vapor  according  to  the  relative  degree  of  the  moisture  of 
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the  air,  but  also  in  regard  to  some  of  the  products  of  oxidation  of  tk 
albuminoid  tissues,  viz.,  urea,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Different  secretions  and  excretions  differ  as  to  the  time  at  vUflk 
they  are  prepared.  Some  are  constantly  or  continnously  fomei, 
whilst  others  are  secreted,  or  excreted,  intermittently,  or  remitteDdf. 
Secretions  are  more  commonly  intermittent  or  remittent,  serving  oe» 
sional  purposes  in  the  economy,  as,  e.  g.j  the  gastric  jaice,  the  Men- 
tion of  which  is  probably  limited  to  the  period,  of  digestion,  aad  tk 
lachrymal,  salivary,  hepatic,  pancreatic,  and  mammary  secretiou^ 
which  are  always  being  secreted  in  small  quantities,  but  are,fna 
time  to  time,  as  required,  produced  in  much  larger  amounts.  On& 
other  hand,  the  excretions  being  injurious,  and  requiring  to  be  eliai- 
nated  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  blood,  are  characteriied  Ij 
their  constant  separation,  both  day  and  night,  the  process  vaiyiogii 
activity,  however,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  force  by  which  the  secretions  are  urged  along  the  duets,  ii 
probably  the  vis  k  tergo,  dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  coDtinoottlj 
fresh-formed  portions  of  fluid  secreted  in  the  commencing  ducts.  The 
movement  in  the  larger  ducts  is  aided  by  the  slow  contraction  of  the 
organic  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  ducts.  In  some  ca8ee,is 
in  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts,  and  the  ureters,  rhythmic  moTemeDtt 
have  been  seen,  and  in  others,  peristaltic  movements.  The  pressan 
on  the  fluid  in  the  ducts  is  sometimes  considerable,  as  is  seen  by  the 
occasional  ejaculation  of  the  saliva,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  milk. 
The  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles  must,  here  and  elsewhere,  also 
be  taken  into  account.  In  certain  cases,  the  larger  ducts  are  di- 
lated, near  their  mouths,  into  temporary  receptacles  for  the  secretioi, 
as  is  seen  in  the  parotid  and  lactiferous  ducts.  Still  more  special  de 
velopments  of  the  excretory  apparatus  are  met  with  in  the  shape  of 
reservoirs  or  bladders,  with  contractile  walls,  when  as  in  the  case  of  the 
bile,  the  secretion  is  abundant  and  used  intermittently,  or  when,  for 
other  reasons,  an  excretion  requires  to  be  retained,  and  only  occt- 
sionally  expelled. 

The  daily  quantities  of  the  various  secretions  and  excretions,  u 
stated  elsewhere  in  the  account  of  each,  differ  remarkably  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstances. 
The  quantities  of  the  excretions,  in  health,  conform  to  the  quantity  of 
water  taken  in  the  solid  and  fluid  food,  one  of  the  objects  of  this  elimi- 
nation of  water,  being  to  maintain  the  due  characters  of  the  blood. 
In  the  formation  of  the  extraordinary  quantities  of  the  secretions  em- 
ployed in  the  digestive  process,,  the  water  concerned  is,  as  already 
mentioned,  separated  from  the  blood,  used  in  dissolving  the  food,  re- 
absorbed, and  re-secreted  many  times  over. 

The  preceding  facts  and  considerations  illustrate  the  general  re- 
semblances and  differences  between  nutrition  and  secretion.  In  both 
processes,  the  blood  yields  a  common  plasma  to  certain  organs ;  from 
this  plasma,  in  both,  materials  are  attracted  by  a  selective  property 
possessed  by  pre-existing  tissue  elements ;  and,  in  both,  the  residual 
and  altered  plasma  re-enters  the  blood.  But  this  difference  arises:  in 
the  one,  the  separated  materials  form  an  intrinsic  part  of  a  solid  and 
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>c  more  or  less  permanent  tissue,  and  enter  into  the  coherent  framework 
■t  of  the  body;  whereas,  in  the  other,  whilst  a  part  thus  remains  to  form 
r.  the  gland-tissue  itself,  the  essential  products  are  discharged,  in  the 
I  fluid  state,  bj  ducts,  and  are  applied  extrinsically  to  special  functions 
F  of  the  economy,  sometimes,  however,  being  then  reabsorbed  into  the 
blood.  Both  the  nutritive  and  the  secretive  process  yields  various 
results,  according  to  the  tissue  in  which  they  occur;  nutrition  forms 
nerve,  muscle,  or  bone,  and  secretion,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  or  milk, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue-elements  which  select,  or  deter- 
mine, the  separation  of  the  nutrient  or  secreted  materials  from  the 
blood  plasma.  Both  nutrition  and  secretion  are  modified  by  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  blood,  and  by  the  reactions  of  the  vasi-motor 
nerves.  The  nutritive  and  secretive  processes  may  both  be  either  con- 
tinuous or  intermittent,  the  former  being  illustrated  by  the  continuous 
formation  of  the  epidermis  and  of  mucus,  and  the  latter  by  the  inter- 
mittent nutrition  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  Lastly,  the  two  processes  resemble  each 
other,  in  being  more  active  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  being  more 
80  in  the  heart,  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  salivary  glands  and  sweat 
glands,  than  in  the  tendons,  cartilages,  bones,  and  the  mucous  .and 
sebaceous  glands. 

SPECIAL   SECRETIONS. 

Most. of  the  secreting  glands  and  their  products  have  already  been 
considered,  viz.,  the  lachrymal  glands  and  the  tears,  with  the  appen- 
dages of  the  eyes ;  the  nasal  glands,  with  the  organ  of  smell ;  the 
ceruminous  glands,  with  the  ear;  the  sebaceous  glands,  with  the  skin; 
and,  lastly,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  pharjnx,  oesoph- 
agus, stomach,  and  duodenum,  the  saliva  and  salivary  glands,  the  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  tubuli  and  their  secretions,  the  liver  and  pancreas 
and  their  respective  products — with  the  organs  and  function  of  Diges- 
tion. The  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous  glands  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  in  the  Section  on  Respiration.  There  remain,  however, 
certain  general  considerations  concerning  the  liver  and  its  offices, 
which  may  be  here  noticed ;  whilst  the  mammary  glands  with  the 
function  of  lactation^  and  the  mucous,  serous,  and  synovial  secretions, 
also  require  description. 

Secreting  Function  of  the  Liver. 

The  source  of  the  bile  secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells  is  the  exuded 
plasma  of  the  portal  blood,  which,  however,  is  joined  by  the  blood 
from  the  nutrient  capillaries  of  the  liver,  derived  from  the  hepatic 
arteries.  That  the  portal  blood  is  essential,  and  the  arterial  blood 
non-essential  as  such,  to  the  formation  of  bile,  is  proved  by  the  facts, 
that  when  the  portal  vein  is  compressed,  the  quantity  of  bile  is  dimin- 
ished, and  that  when  it  is  tied,  bile  is  no  longer  secreted;  whereas,  if 
the  hepatic  arteries  be  tied,  its  secretion  is  not  necessarily  arrested. 
(Schiff.)     In  certain  cases  of  malformation,  the  portal  vein  has  been 
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found  to  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  yet  bile  has  becii» 
creted.  Hence  the  portal  blood  has  been  held  to  be  non-essentiil  li 
the  formation  of  bile ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  umbilical  vein  is  po^ 
meablc,  and  sendls  branches  through  the  liver;  moreover,  the  blood tf 
the  hepatic  arteries,  having  first  become  venous,  may  enter  the  lok' 
lar  plexuses,  and  so  secrete  the  bile. 

That  the  biliary  acids  are  not  preformed  in  the  blood,  bat  aredib- 
orated  in  the  hepatic  cells,  is  shown  bj  extirpating  the  liver  in  froa; 
these  animals  then  survive  for  some  days,  and  yet  no  trace  of  w 
fatty  acids  of  the  bile  is  found  in  the  blood,  which  would  be  thectM^ 
if  the  bile  were  preformed  in,  and  merely  separated  as  an  edoctim, 
that  fluid.  The  green  coloring  matter,  and  also  cholesterin,  nsj, 
however,  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  The  cholic  acid  may  be  derived  fri 
the  fats  of  the  blood,  whilst  the  taurin  and  glycocoll,  which  are  eoi- 
jugated  with  it,  the  former  containing  both  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  ml 
the  latter  only  nitrogen,  probably  .arise  from  the  decomposition  of  i!- 
buminoid  substances.  The  coloring  principles  may  be  formed  froi 
the  cruorin,  or  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which  they  closely  re«e«- 
ble.  Animals  fed  on  fat,  have  been  said  to  secrete  proportioniUj 
more  bile;  but  this  is  denied,  and  the  quantity  of  albuminoid  fodd 
consumed,  seems  rather  to  regulate  the  amount  of  this  secretion. 

Besides  its  office  in  digesting  fat,  and  stimulating  the  muscular  aett 
concerned  in  digestion  and  absorption,  the  bile  has  other  uses.  The 
fatty  acids,  largely  reabsorbed,  may  become  converted,  in  the  circiili- 
tion,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  for  respiratory,  motor,  and  calorite 
purposes.  The  glycocoll,  taurin,  and  the  coloring  matters  are  appar- 
ently excreted.  The  glycocoll  is  probably  thrown  oflF  by  the  kidnejs 
as  urea,  for  when  it  is  administered  as  food,  more  urea  is  then  elimi- 
nated ;  the  coloring  matters,  altered  from  a  yellow  to  a  greenish,  and 
then  to  a  dark-brown  hue,  some  taurin,  and  likewise  a  small  portion  of 
the  cholic  acid,  converted  into  dyalysin,  are  found  amongst  the  ex- 
cretii.  The  excrementitious  character  of  the  bile  is  further  indicated 
by  the  size  and  activity  of  the  liver  before  birth,  when  no  digestion  is 
going  on.  Moreover,  by  its  glycogenic  function,  the  liver  performs  a 
highly  important  nutritive  office,  affording  to  the  body  respiratoij 
food.  Lastly,  it  may  be  said  to  act  as  a  purifying  agent  on  the  f^ 
nous  blood  returning  from  the  alimentary  canal,  partly  by  its  direct 
power  of  assimilating  albuminoid,  oleaginous,  saccharine,  and  coloring 
substances,  but  also  partly  as  a  sort  of  filtering  organ,  in  which 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  metallic  salts  and  other  substances,  are  de- 
tained, and  prevented  from  entering  too  suddenly  into  the  genenl 
circulation. 

Irritation,  or  division,  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  below  the  dia- 
phragm, appears  to  produce  no  effect  on  the  quantity  of  the  bile  se- 
creted in  a  given  time ;  but  injury  to  both,  or  even  to  one  of  those 
nerves  higher  up,  interferes  with  the  biliary  secretion,  perhaps  by  its 
effect  on  the  circulation  and  respiration. 

AVhen  the  bile  is  not  eliminated  from  the  system,  or  when  it  is  re- 
absorbed, symptoms  of  nervous  prostration  ensue,  with  headache  and 
jaundice,  often  followed  by  death.     The  constituents  of  the  blood,  ont 
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of  which  the  bile  is  formed,  when  retained,  or  the  bile  itself  when 
taken  up,  appear,  therefore,  to  be  noxious,  or  even  poisonous. 

The  combined  assimilative,  secreting,  excreting,  and  purifying  ac- 
tions of  the  liver,  are  consistent  with  its  large  size,  its  general  presence 
in  nearly  all  animals,  its  marked  vascularity,  the  peculiar  source  of 
its  blood,  the  high  temperature  of  its  tissue  and  of  the  hepatic  blood 
returning  from  it,  and  the  singular  variety  of  the  metamorphic  changes 
which  take  place  in  it.  So  long  as  its  office  was  supposed  to  be  merely 
to  secrete  2  oz.  of  solid  biliary  matter  daily,  whilst  the  lungs  excrete 
8  oz.  of  carbon  in  the  same  time,  the  size  and  other  characters  of  this 
gland  were  not  fully  explained,  especially  in  its  embryo  state;  but  its 
glycogenic  function,  and  its  influence  in  the  process  of  sanguification, 
sufficiently  account  for  its  pre-eminence  amongst  all  the  glandular 
organs  of  the  body. 

The  Mammary  Glands  and  Lactation. 

The  human  infant,  and  the  young  of  all  Mammalia^  are  supplied 
"with  suitable  nutriment  for  the  first  months  of  their  existence,  in  the 
well-known  fluid  named  milk^  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands.  It  is 
in  the  female  only  that  these  glands  yield  milk,  the  .process  being 
termed  lactation.  In  the  males  of  mammiferous  animals,  these  glands 
exist,  but  their  parts  are  very  small. 

The  mammary  gland,  in  woman,  is  a  large  organ,  composed  of  nu- 
merous lobes,  arranged,  in  a  more  or  less  radiating  manner,  around 
the  projecting  part,  named  the  mammilla^  or  nipple.  The  lobes, 
-which  may  be  moved  slightly  upon  each  other,  are  separated  by  fibrous 
septa,  and  are  held  together  by  a  general  investment,  stronger  on  the 
under  side  of  the  gland,  where  it  rests  upon  the  pectoral  muscle. 
Each  lobe  consists  of  a  number  of  lobules,  possessing  the  structure  of 
a  compound  racemose  gland,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  parotid 
gland  (Fig.  42,  c).  The  terminal  ducts  end  in  clusters  of  short  folli- 
cles, or  vesicles,  about  ^iuth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  when  filled, 
are  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with 
a  layer  of  soft  glandular  epithelial  cells.  From  these  follicles,  the 
smallest  lactiferous  ducts  unite  into  one  or  more  larger  ducts  for  each 
lobule,  and  these  join  into  still  larger  tub^s,  called  galactopherous 
ducts,  one  or  more  for  each  lobe.  These  large  ducts,  about  fifteen 
in  number,  run  to  the  centre  of  the  gland,  and  generally  dilate,  so  as 
to  form  temporary  receptacles  for  the  milk.  The  walls  of  these  ducts 
are  composed  of  a  fibrous  coat,  containing  unstriped  muscular  fibres, 
and  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  the  skin.  They 
open  at  the  summit  of  the  nipple,  by  separate  small  round  orifices, 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  little  depressions  in  the  skin.  The  arteries  of 
the  mammary  ^land  are  numerous,  and  proceed  from  many  sources ; 
they  present  a  good  example  of  the  enlargement  of  bloodvessels  sup- 
plying a  part  in  which  increased  activity  of  function  occurs.  Numer- 
ous capillaries  surround  the  terminal  vesicles  of  the  gland.  The  veins 
and  lymphatics  are  also  numerous.  So  likewise  are  the  nerves,  partly 
spinal  and  partly  sympathetic,  the  latter  reaching  the  gland  along 
the  arteries. 
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The  first  secretion  of  milk  is  preceded  by  an  enlargement  of  tb* 
glands,  which  causes  a  certain  hardness  and  tenderness  of  the  wt 
and  a  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system,  known  as  milk  fever.  iW 
first  milk  secreted,  much  thicker  and  darker  than  the  subseoMt 
secretion,  is  named  the  colostrum.  After  lactation  is  establishea  tk 
secretion  is  not  uniform  but  remittent,  proceeding  slowly  during  tk 
intervals  of  sucking,  so  as  not  usually  to  accumulate  and  cause  sois^ 
ing,  but  suddenly  increasing,  in  accordance  with  the  great  afflnirf 
blood  to  the  glands  during  the  act  of  nursing.  The  fulness  and  ii- 
creased  secretion  experienced  at  this  time  constitute  the  pheDomeMi 
called  the  draught.  From  each  distended  gland  the  quantity  obtio- 
able  by  pressure  is  about  two  ounces,  but  the  daily  quantity  secreted 
by  both  fluctuates  according  to  so  many  circumstances  that  no  comd 
average  is  attainable.  The  composition  of  the  milk  also  varies  exceed 
ingly.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1080  or  less,  to  1035.  H* 
color  of  human  milk  is  bluish-white,  owing  to  its  greater  transptreiMj 
as  compared  with  cow's  milk.  It  is  opalescent,  and  perhaps  fluorei- 
cent.  It  contains  from  860  to  910  parts  of  water  in  1000,  thesolil 
matter  varying  accordingly  from  14  to  9  per  cent.  ;  ita  average  em- 
position  is  89  parts  of  water  to  11  of  solid  constituents.  These  litter 
consist  of  4.5  of  lactin  or  sugar  of  milk,  3.5  of  casein,  2.5  of  fattj 
matters  or  butter,  .3  of  extractives,  and  .2  of  alkaline  and  earthr 
salts,  together  with  traces  of  iron.  Milk  likewise  contains,  like  the 
blood,  carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  total  amonntof 
these  gases  being  about  3  per  cent,  of  its  volume;  more  than  half  of 
this  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  only  ^'^th  part  oxygen,  the  remainder 
being  nitrogen. 

The  milk  is  a  true  secretion,  formed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  en- 
ded plasma  of  the  blood,  by  the  agency  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tff- 
minal  vesicles  of  the  gland.  It  is  composed  of  a  slightly  turbid  floidli 
containing  suspended  in  it  a  vast  number  of  minute,  more  or  less  8phe^ 
ical  particles,  named  the  milk  globules  ;  these  are  composed  of  an  oily 
matter,  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  or  pellicle  of  albuminoid  substance, 
probably  of  casein,  for  neither  ether  nor  an  alkali,  which  would  dis- 
solve fatty  matter,  attacks  them,  unless  they  are  first  acted  on  by  acetic 
acid,  or  are  fetrongly  agitated,  so  as  to  dissolve  or  break  the  alba- 
minoid  film,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  organized.  These  milk  glob- 
ules vary  from  jjj^^jth  to  ^^j'o^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  other  tod 
much  smaller  spherical  particles,  manifesting  the  molecular  movement, 
exist  in  the  fluid,  and  probably  cause  its  turbidity;  some  of  these  maj 
consist  of  casein,  but  they  are  chiefly  fatty,  and  readily  dissolve  in 
ether.  The  milk  also  contains  a  few  epithelial  cells  from  the  dacta. 
Owing  to  the  thin  pellicle  around  the  milk  globules,  these  do  not  at 
once  run  together,  but  only  coalesce,  after  a  time,  in  the  formation  of 
the  cream.  In  the  colostrum  the  milk  globules  are  very  minute,  but 
there  also  exist  in  it  peculiar  large,  yellowish,  closely  and  finely  gran- 
ular fatty  corpuscles,  which  resemble  the  so-called  exudation  cells,  or 
compound  inflammation  cells ;  these  appear  to  result  from  the  fatty 
degeneration  or  transformation  of  the  glandular  epithelial  cells.  The 
colostrum  contains  albumen,  or  at  least  it  coagulates  on  boiling;  it  also 
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I    has  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  and  saline  constituents.     It  exercises 
\     an  aperient  effect  upon  the  new-born  infant.     The  colostric  condition 
sometimes  persists  for  too  long  a  period,  and  then  the  milk  is  less  suit- 
>     able  for  food. 

As  long  ago  remarked  by  Prout,  milk  presents  us  with  a  type  or 
pattern  of  food,  for  it  contains,  in  definite  and  duly  balanced  propor- 
tions, nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  nutrient  substances,  albumin- 
oid, fatty  and  saccharine,  fitted  for  both  plastic  and  respiratory  pur- 
Soses,  and,  besides  these,  suitable  salts  for  the  blood  and  tissues, 
iilk,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  water  which  holds  in  solution 
lactin  or  milk-sugar,  casein  or  the  albuminoid  substance  characteristic 
of  this  secretion,  certain  extractive  matters  and  salts ;  whilst  it  con- 
tains, in  suspension,  fatty  with  albuminoid  matter.  When  set  aside  in 
quantity,  a  natural  analysis  of  milk  takes  place  ;  first,  the  oily  matter, 
being  of  light  specific  gravity,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  casein, 
and  even  sugar  and  saline  substances,  rises  as  cream^  the  globules  of 
which,  by  agitation,  as  in  the  process  of  churning,  combines  to  form 
biUteVj  leaving  most  of  the  casein,  the  sugar,  and  other  substances, 
extractives,  and  salts,  in  the  bvttermilk.  After  a  time,  some  of  the 
sugar  in  this  buttermilk  undergoes  a  peculiar  fermentation,  perhaps 
excited  by  the  casein,  and  is  changed  into  lactic  acid ;  this  immedi- 
ately precipitates  the  casein  in  minute  flocculi,  which  combines  to  form 
the  so-called  curd.  The  residual  fluid,  called  the  whey^  now  contains 
most  of  the  lactin  or  sugar  of  milk,  with  lactic  acid,  extractives,  and 
salts. 

The  fatty  matter  of  the  cream  consists  chiefly  of  olein,  but  it  also 
contains  stearin,  and,  in  particular,  a  peculiar  fat,  named  butyrin, 
"which  is  a  compound  of  butyric  acid  and  glycerin,  and  imparts  to  but- 
ter  its  characteristic  taste  and  smell.  It  yields,  when  acted  on  by  al- 
kalies, and  also  when  spontaneously  decomposed  at  high  temperatures, 
besides  butyric,  small  quantities  of  caproic  and  capric  acids.  The 
casein  of  human  milk  is  not  so  easily  precipitated  by  acids  or  by  ren- 
net, as  the  casein  of  cow*s  milk ;  in  this  respect,  and  also  as  regards 
its  smaller  quantity  of  casein,  human  milk  resembles  more  closely  the 
milk  of  the  ass.  The  lactin  or  sugar  of  milk,  which  may  be  separated 
by  crystallization  from  inspissated  whey,  is  convertible  into  grape- 
sugar,  by  dilute  mineral,  or  by  vegetable,  acids ;  it  is  very  prone  to 
enter  into  the  lactic  fermentation,  and  even  to  form  butyric  acid  by 
decomposition ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  transform  it  into  alcohol.  The 
extractives  of  milk  have  not  been  well  examined.  The  salts  resemble 
those  of  the  blood;  but  they  present  curiously  a  larger  relative  amount 
of  the  earthy  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  are  combined 
with,  and  rendered  soluble  by,  the  casein.  Chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  and  traces  of  phosphate  of  iron,  are  met  with.  Human 
milk  may  be  either  neutral,  alkaline,  or  acid;  but  the  milk  of  most 
animals  usually,  and  that  of  the  Garnivora  always,  at  the  time  of  its 
examination,  is  acid,  from  the  presence  of  free  lactic  acid. 

The  casein  is  probably  formed  by  the  secreting  power  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  cells,  from  the  albuminoid  principles  of  the  blood ;  but, 
according  to  some,  it  is  preformed  in  the  blood  itself  during  the  period 
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of  lactation.  It  supplies  materials  to  the  infant  for  the  re-fonDitia 
of  albuminoid  compounds.  The  oily  matters  derived  from  the  aniad 
fats,  or  from  sugar,  and  the  sugar  itself,  the  source  of  which  is  nt 
unknown,  are  not  only  directly  adapted  for  respiratory  purposes,  ill 
the  production  of  animal  motion  and  heat  in  the  infant,  but  abo,ii 
well  as  the  casein,  are  doubtless  employed,  in  part,  in  various  impor 
tant  nutritive  and  secretive  processes.  The  salts  of  the  milk  treik 
those  which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  blood,  salts  of  potaflm 
and  iron  for  the  corpuscles,  and  salts  of  soda,  calcium,  and  magnesia 
for  the  liquor  sanguinis.  The  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesii  IR 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  young  skeleton.  Of  alltk 
secretions  milk  is  especially  nutritive,  and  most  closely  resembles  biooi 
in  composition,  its  chief  distinction  from  that  fluid  being  the  Urp 
quantity  of  sugar  in  it.  Milk  alone  contains  albuminoid,  fatty,  in 
saccharine  elements  combined.  Its  secretion  is  not  essential  tolk 
system,  being,  ordinarily,  limited  to  one  sex,  and,  in  that,  being  ten* 
porary  or  periodic.  From  its  general  resemblance  to  blood,  the  aire* 
of  its  secretion  is  not  so  pernicious  as  the  non-secretion  of  the  bile; 
nevertheless,  its  retention  within  the  gland,  besides  causing  obstrnetifli 
of  the  ducts,  inflammation  of  the  organ,  and  its  consequences,  nj 
likewise,  perhaps,  prove  injurious  through  reabsorption,  especially « 
the  crystalloids,  lactin,  and  lactic  acid.  It  has  been  supposed  tbatiti 
constituents  may  be  retained  in  the  blood,  and  so  account  for  theeofr 
stitutional  disturbance  which  follows  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  seo^ 
tion  ;  but  the  proper  constituents  of  the  milk  are  probably  not,  wih 
mally,  pre-existent  in  the  blood,  though  they  may,  like  those  of  otbff 
secretions,  be  reabsorbed.  Cases  of  vicarious  secretion  of  milk,  wbid 
are  very  numerous,  may  depend  on  reabsorption,  and  distant  exodi- 
tion,  of  tlie  absorbed  constituents.  A  case  has  been  recorded  of  tie 
expectoration  of  milk  following  sudden  arrest  of  the  secretion.  In- 
stances of  §o-called  vicarious  secretion  of  milk  from  the  inguinal  regioB, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  supernumerary  mtm- 
mary  glands  in  that  position.  This  would  correspond  with  the  noroil 
situation  of  these  glands  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  rudiments 
of  more  than  one  pair  of  mammary  glands  are  sometimes  met  witb  io 
the  human  body. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  human  milk  vary  according  to 
many  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  not  only  most  abundant,  but  most 
nutritious,  in  nursing  women,  from  the  age  of  16  to  20,  whilst  it  is 
least  so,  in  those  from  35  to  40.  The  constitution  also  greatly  in- 
fluences the  character  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the  milk;  hence  the 
necessity  for  the  selection  of  healthy  wet-nurses.  In  the  early  periods 
of  lactation,  the  casein  is  at  first  relatively  small  in  quantity,  bot 
afterwards  becomes  increased  and  attains  a  determinate  ratio;  wbite 
the  sugar  is  at  first  abundant,  but  afterwards  reduced  in  proportion. 
From  experiments  on  the  cow,  the  fatty  matters  seem  to  vary  most, 
chiefly  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food,  the  tempera- 
ture in  which  the  animal  lives,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  it  is  pe^ 
mitted  to  take.  Thus,  warmth  and  rest,  increase  the  quantity  of  oily 
matter,  whilst  cold  and   exercise  diminish  it.  (Playfair.)     Exercise, 
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however,  increases  the  relative  amount  of  casein.  Both  in  the  human 
subject  and  in  animals,  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of 
urater  taken  in,  or  with  it,  must  directly  influence  the  specific  gravity, 
the  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  the  relative  quantities  of  the  several 
ingredients  of  the  milk.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  cow,  that  the 
last  milk  drawn,  at  any  one  time  of  milking,  is  richer  than  the  first. 
The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  modifying  the  quantity  and 

Juality  of  the  milk,  is  most  important,  and  universally  recognized, 
rritation  of  the  nipple  increases,  by  a  reflex  influence,  the  flow  of 
milk;  this  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  rapid  flow  of  the  secretion 
during  the  act  of  suckling.  Continued  local  irritation,  combined  with 
a  strong  desire  for  the  occurrence  of  lactation,  and  a  fixed  attention 
towards  the  mammary  glands,  have  been  known  to  produce  this  secre- 
tion in  women  not  recently  mothers,  to  protract  its  flow  for  many 
years,  to  excite  it  in  aged  women  and  in  girls,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in 
individuals  of  the  male  sex.  In  that  sex,  usually,  however,  the  rudi- 
mentary glands  yield  only  occasionally,  a  thin  clear  fluid,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  uncertain.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  affected  by  mental  states,  upon  the  secretion  of  the  milk,  is  further 
evinced  by  the  abundant  flow,  the  so-called  draught,  often  excited  by 
the  sight,  or  even  by  thinking  of  the  infant.  Tranquil  and  pleasing 
emotions  favor  the  normal  secretion;  but  anger,  anxiety,  grief,  and 
terror  may  produce  serious  modifications  in  the  quality  of  the  milk,  or 
may  even  suspend  its  formation.  Violent  passions  may  induce  such 
changes  in  this  secretion,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  poisonous,  and  even  im- 
mediately fatal  to  the  infant.  This  probably  arises  from  some  modifi- 
cation in  the  blood  (p.  732). 

To  secure  the  healthy  performance  of  the  function  of  lactation,  an 
ample  amount  of  nutritious  food,  moderate  exercise,  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  regular  habits,  are  necessary  conditions ;  a  defective  or  ex- 
cessive diet,  fatigue,  and  irregularities  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  are 
unfavorable.  The  influence  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  moderation,  is, 
by  promoting  digestion  indirectly,  favorable  to  the  supply  of  milk. 
Medicinal  agents,  especially  those  of  a  powerful  kind,  should  be 
avoided ;  many  of  them  enter  the  milk,  and  may  thus  affect  the  child. 
Mineral  and  saline  substances,  and  the  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine  and 
morphia,  pass  more  readily  into  the  milk  than  vegetable  aperients. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  other  animals,  as  compared 
with  human  milk,  are  interesting  in  a  dietetic  and  economic  point  of  view : 

Woman  Cow  Oo«t  Sbe<>ir  Au  5Iar« 

(Simon)        (Simon)     (ChfTalier)  (Ch«»Tnuor)    (Simon)     (LucUcoii) 

Water, 890  860  868  856  907  888 

Solid  matters,     ....    110  140  132  144  95  112 

Butter, 25  38  33  42  12  8 

Casein, 35  68  40  45  16  16 

Sugar,  with  extractives,  .48  30  53  ^^  I  65  88 

Salts, 2  6  6  7j 

According  to  this  Table,  the  milk  of  the  goat  more  closely  resembles,  in 
chemical  composition,  the  human  milk  than  docs  that  of  any  other  animal ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that,  besides  having  a  peculiar  odor,  its  curd  is  remark- 
ably compact.    The  milk  of  the  sheep  di^rs  a  little  more  from  human  milk. 
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That  of  the  mare  and  of  the  ans,  are  characterized  by  the  small  qnanthrtf 
butter  and  casein,  and  the  lar*;:e  quantity  of  sugar  ivhich  they  contain,  tk 
milk  of  the  mare  is  most  remarkjible  for  its  enormous  proportion  of  sugar:  di 
may  explain  its  disix)8ition  to  under<To  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  a  fe^tunii 
to  account  by  many  Tartar  trilK^s,  in  order  to  make  an  in  toxicatinrr  drink.  Ik 
milk  of  the  ass,  n()twithstanding  iU  difference  from  human  milk,  is,  pntapi 
from  the  ditli(*ulty  with  which  its  casein  is  precipitate^,  and  from  the  deliacT 
of  its  (Hird,  the  most  easily  digi»sted  by  the  human  infant.  Cow's  milk,  wMa 
is  thi;  «j:n>at  source  of  milk  for  human  food  and  the  great  substitute  fin*  hama 
milk  iu  the  case  of  infants,  contains  more  casein  and  more  butter  thanhma 
milk,  but  <mly  about  JJ-oths  of  the  quantity  of  sugar.  The  specific  graritref 
good  milk  is  al>out  1030,  that  of  the  cream  Wing  1024,  and  that  of  the  skimifei 
milk  about  1035;  by  means  of  a  projH^r  lactometer,  the  quality  of  milkmajk 
determined  approximately  by  every  householder.  Considered  as  infant  fooi 
the  milk  of  the  cow  is  t<io  rich  in  casein  and  butter,  and  too  poor  insojv: 
hence  it  shr)uld  be  diluted  and  sweeU^ned,  either  with  common  white  Hptf. 
or,  what  is  Ix'tter.  with  sugar  of  milk.  Half  a  pint  (im])erial)  of  goodM 
cow's  milk,  with  half  an  ounct*  of  milk-sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  will 
form  a  tolerably  near  approximati<m  to  ordinary  human  milk,  but  it  i«  dt- 
ficient  iu  the  due  proportion  of  saline,  earthy,  and  ferruginous  salts.  Asm 
infant  advances  in  age,  the  sugar  and  watiT*  may  be  diminished,  and  fiinnir 
ceous  food  may  be  added.  It  is  well  known  that  the  milk  of  certain  breeds  of 
(uittlis  is  richer  than  that  of  others.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  relative  rkk- 
ncss  of  the  milk  of  cows  fed  in  town  dairies  or  country'  pastures,  but  countrr 
milk  must  be  more  natural,  and  better  as  food,  tlian  the  artificially  fonxl 
production  of  the  town-fed  animal,  other  circumstanci»8  being  equal. 

The  mammary  glands,  as  is  well  known,  difler  in  arrangement  and  poNtki 
in  different  orders  of  Mammalia;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Camivor 


I 


Camivora  ana  Intfar 
ig,  th''y  are  divided  into  numerous  portir)ns,  disposc^d  along  nearly  the  whofe 
erigth  of  the  under  side  of  the  trunk,  each  s^mmietricral  mass  having  itaovD 
nipple  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Ruminants,  and  m  the  genus  £quus,  they  are  port- 
abdominal  ;  in  the  Cetacea,  they  arc  situated  even  still  further  bock;  inth 
Quadrumana,  as  in  Man.  they  are  found  in  the  jK^ctoral  or  thoracic  remononlr. 
The  mi<rroscopic  structure  rescnnbles  that  of  the  human  gland,  exceptmg  in  tie 
lowly  organized  Monotrematous  ornithorynchus,  in  which  the  milk  glandi 
ccmsist  merely  of  clusters  of  simple  blind  follicles,  opening  in  a  group  on  fl* 
skin.  This  simple  structure  sugf^ests  an  homologous  relation  between  the 
mammar}^  and  the  cutaneous  gland. 

Mucous  Secretion  and  Mucus. 

Mucus  is  the  clear,  or  slightly  turbid,  colorless,  viscid  fluid  found 
on  mucous  membranes.  It  is  partly  secreted  by  the  epithelial  cells  rf 
the  compound  racemose  glands,  but  in  part,  also,  by  those  of  the  wff^ 
face  of  such  membranes.  It  is  a  special  secretion  from  the  plasma  of 
the  blood,  and  differs  from  it  chemically.  Mucus  is  commonly  alka- 
line, but  often  speedily  becomes  acid ;  normally,  perhaps,  it  is  neutral 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  water,  holding  in  it  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of 
solids.  It  contains  desquamated  epithelial  cells,  mucous  corpusclef 
which  closely  resemble  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  pus  corpuscles^ 
and  also  certain  nucleated  cells  intermediate  between  the  true  mucous 
cells  and  epithelial  cells.  Its  chief  constituent  is  a  special  albuminoid 
substance,  called  mucin^  which,  prccipitable  by  alcohol,  acetic  and 
other  acids,  but  not  by  boiling,  swells  up,  rather  than  dissolves,  in 
water,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  natural  viscidity ;  besides  this,  it  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  extractives,  and  salts  like  those  of  the  blood. 
It  is  sometimes  very  thin,  as  when  secreted  from  the  nose  dmring  s 
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cold ;  in  other  situations,  it  is  much  more  viscid,  as  the  intestinal  or 
vesical  mucus,  and  the  nasal  mucus;  that  from  the  air-passages  in 
cases  of  cold  is  very  viscid,  and  contains  albumen.  The  use  of  mucus 
is  chiefly  mechanical,  assisting  in  the  acts  of  mastication,  deglutition, 
or  speech,  or,  as  in  certain  animals,  in  the  capture  of  prey.  It  aids 
in  taste  and  smell,  preserving  the  moisture  of  the  parts,  and  acting 
also  as  a  solvent.  It  is  likewise  protective,  both  mechanically  and 
chemically,  by  offering  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids, 
which  do  not  easily  dissolve  it.  Sometimes  it  behaves  as  a  ferment, 
possibly  assisting  the  salivin,  pepsin,  and  pancreatin,  though  not  pos- 
sessing very  active  powers.  It,  or  something  mixed  with  it,  undoubt- 
edly determines  the  retrograde  decomposition  of  the  renal  excretion, 
-when  this  is  retained  longer  than  usual  in  the  body.  Mucin,  not  being 
readily  soluble  or  digestible,  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  nutritive  or 
absorbable. 

Serous  and  Synovial  Secretions. 

These  fluids,  which  cover  and  moisten  the  surface  of  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes,  differ  so  little  in  composition  from  the  plasma  of 
tne  blood,  that  their  formation  has  by  some  been  regarded,  not  as  a 
process  of  secretion,  but  as  one  of  transudation  through  those  mem- 
branes. A  certain  modification  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  as  it  is 
exuded  from  the  capillaries,  is  here  accomplished,  however,  by  the 
action  of  the  epithelial  cells,  which,  in  a  single  layer,  cover  these 
membranes.  These  fluids  may  sometimes  contain,  in  certain  morbid 
conditions,  excretory  materials,  such  as  urea,  lactate  of  soda,  sugar, 
and  traces  of  bile  pigment,  all  of  which  are  manifest  transudations. 

The  serous  fluids,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  contains  as  much  as  99  per  cent,  of  water,  a  few  salts,  some 
albumen,  and  a  substance  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  thin 
and  scanty  in  normal  conditions,  in  the  cavities  of  pleura,  pericar- 
dium, peritoneum  and  arachnoid  spaces,  their  use  being  merely  to 
prevent  friction.  The  aqueous  humor  of  the  eyeball  may  be  regarded 
as  a  serous  secretion,  adapted  by  its  locality  to  a  very  special  purpose. 
When  accumulated  in  abnormal  quantity,  from  inflammation,  serous 
fluids  cause  internal  dropsies,  and,  in  that  case,  generally  contain 
traces  of  fibrin,  which  will  slowly  coagulate  after  removal  from  the 
body. 

The  synovial  fluids  or  synovia^  is  much  more  viscid  than  the  serous 
fluid ;  it  contains  nearly  6.5  per  cent,  of  albumen,  together  with  fatty 
matter,  salts  resembling  those  of  the  blood,  epithelial  cells,  corpuscles 
like  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and,  it  is  said  by  some,  a  sub- 
stance closely  resembling  mucin.  The  use  of  this  fluid,  found  alike  in 
joints,  in  the  so-called  bursae  mucosae,  and  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons, 
whether  these  move  in  grooves  on  the  bones  lined  with  cartilage,  or  in 
soft  parts  only,  is  chiefly  mechanical,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction  ; 
but  in  the  joints  it  may  act  nutritively  on  the  cartilages. 
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EXCRETION. 

The  characters  which  distinguish  excretion  from  secretion  profo, 
have  already  been  detailed  (pp.  751-3).  Its  products,  like  thmi 
secretion,  are  fluid  or  gaseous,  at  least  in  the  human  bodj,  sUImn^ 
semisolid  or  solid  urine  occurs  in  Birds  and  Reptiles.  The  teniae 
creta^  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the  solid  materials  ejected  from  fk 
intestinal  canal,  as  the  residuum  of  the  digestive  process.  Thoe^ 
however,  are  only  partly  excreted  substances,  such  as  unabsorbed  lit 
ary  and  other  products  more  or  less  changed,  substances  thrown  00 
by  the  intestinal  glands,  and  undigested  mucus  and  epithelium.  Ik 
greater  portion  of  the  mass,  however,  consists  of  undigested  food,  ml 
as  elastic  tissue,  sarcolemma,  the  walls  of  vegetable  cells,  spiral  dnco; 
and  woody  fibre. 

The  fluid  excretions  are  those  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  tk 
skin,  the  former  excretion  being  the  more  complex.  The  exhalitioi 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  is  an  excretory  process  more  imiM- 
diately  necessary  to  life  than  any  other.  The  lungs  may  be  reginM 
as  excretory  glands,  and  the  carbonic  acid  expelled  from  them  ti> 
gaseous  excretion ;  but  the  specialty  of  this  process,  its  associatiflB 
with  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  its  peculiar  mechanism,  render  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  entire  function  separately,  under  the  hfli' 
of  Respiration. 

Renal  Excretion, 

The  urine,  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  is  the  most  perfect  examplerf 
a  fluid  excretion  given  off  by  the  animal  economy;  its  various  cm- 
stituents  exist  preformed  in  the  blood ;  they  are,  moreover,  higUr 
oxidized  nitrogenous  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoil 
tissues,  and  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood.  They  tit 
destitute  of  organization,  and  incapable  of  it;  neither  can  they  be 
made,  in  animals,  to  undergo  an  ascensive  chemical  metamorphoss 
fitting  them  for  nutrient  purposes ;  they  are  of  no  further  use  in  tke 
organism,  and,  indeed,  if  retained,  are  highly  injurious  to  it.  Hence 
they  are  destined  to  be,  once  for  all,  separated,  or  excreted  fremiti 
and  to  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  entirely  discharged  from  the  body.  It 
facilitates  this  end  that  they  are  chiefly  crystalloid  bodies,  and  there 
fore  easily  dialyzable.  It  is  provided,  moreover,  that  a  very  Itip 
proportion  of  the  blood  should  pass  through  the  organs  by  which  these 
substances  are  eliminated,  for  the  quantity  sent  through  them  in  twenty- 
four  hours  amounts  to  nearly  2000  lbs.  (Brown-S^quard)  ;  so  that  til 
the  blood  in  the  body  may  pass  through  them  150  times  in  that  period. 
Lastly,  the  excretion  of  urine  is  continuous  or  incessant. 

The  Kidneys, 

The  kidneys  are  two  dense,  firm,  dark-red,  solid,  but  fragile  gland- 
ular organs,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the 
lumbar  region,  one  at  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  on  a  letcl 
with  the  last  dorsal  and  the  two  or  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  ind 
reaching  from  the  eleventh  rib  to  near  the  crest  of  the  hip  bone.  The 
right  kidney,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  liver  on  that  side,  isaboot 
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a  rib's  breadth  lower  than  the  left.  The  kidneys  are  placed  behind  the 
peritoneum,  and  are  held  in  poBitioD  by  their  bloodvesselB,  nerves,  and 
the  excretory  ducta,  called  the  ureterg  ;  they  are  likewise  surrounded 
by  an  areolar  tissue,  usually  loaded  with  fat,  forming  the  so-called 
adipose  coat,  which,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  beat,  serves  to  preserve 
the  temperature  of  these  organs.  The  shape  of  the  kidney  is  well 
known  and  characteristic.  Each  is  about  4  inches  long,  2  wide,  and  1 
thick  ;  the  left  one  is  rather  longer  and  thinner  than  the  right.  In 
the  male,  each  weighs  from  4^  to  5^  ounces ;  in  the  female,  about  J  oz. 
less.  The  left  kidney  is  generally  about  ^os.  heavier  than  the  right. 
The  weight  of  the  two  glands  together,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
body,  is  about  as  1  to  240.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  kidney  sub- 
stance is  1050.  Its  chemical  composition  is  76  per  cent,  of  water,  15 
of  albuminoid  Bubstance,  only  1  of  fatty  or  resinous  matter,  which  ia 
chiefly 'cholesterin,  together  with  certain  extractives,  including  inosite, 
cystin,  taurin,  and  xanthin. 

If  one  kidney  be  atrophied  or  destroyed  by  disease,  the  other  one 
usually  enlarges.  In  certain  cases,  the  kidneys  are  joined  by  a  trans- 
verse portion  of  gland  substance,  the  upper  border  of  which  is  gener- 
ally concave,  the  resulting  mass  forming  the  so-called  honeihoe  kid* 
ney.  The  two  conjoined  Kidneys  are  sometimes  found  on  one  or  other 
side  of  the  lumbar  region,  or  even  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  A  few  in- 
stanccB  are  on  record  of  the  presence  of  three  kidneys,  the  third 
gland,  usually  called  a  movahle  ar  floating  kidney,  being  placed  either 
on  one  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  in  front  of  it,  or  else  in  the 
pekis. 

The  upper  end  of  each  kidney  is  surmounted  by  the  corresponding 
suprarenal  body.      Its   internal  concave  border  presents  towards  its 
middle  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure,  called  the  hilua,  which  leads  into  a 
cavity  within  the  organ,  named  the  n'nut. 
This  gives  exit  and  entrance  to  the  blood- 
TesBels,  absorbents,  and  nerves,  and  also  to 
the  ureter ;    the  renal  or  emulgent  veins 
here  lie  in  front,  the  ureter  behind,  and  the 
renal  arteries  between  them. 

The  kidney  is  everywhere  closely  invest- 
ed by  a  proper  firm,  smooth,  fibrout  coat, 
irhich  may  be  readily  torn  off;  it  is,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  gland  substance 
by  numerous  fine  fibrous  processes  and  ves- 
sels ;  it  passes  in  at  the  hilua,  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  sinus,  and  is  even  reflected 
on  to  the  ureter  and  bloodvessels. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
kidney  through  the  hilus,  the  solid  gland 
suhBtance  is  found  to  consist  of  an  outer 
cortical  portion,  and  of  a  deep-seated  med- 
uilarif  portion.  The  cortical  substance  is 
continuous  over  the  whole  organ,  and  dips 
in  between  the  different  parts  of  the  medul- 
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lary  portion,  which  is  disposed  in  a  series  of  conical  masses.  Tk 
cortical  substance  is  about  2  lines  in  thickness,  and  forms  aboot{rf 
the  entire  gland.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color,  soft,  granular,  and  friiUe, 
and  contains  a  number  of  little  round  dark-red  spots,  which  indiole 
the  position  of  certain  minute  bodies,  named  the  Malpiyhian  w- 
pusclfs  of  the  kidney.  The  conical  masses  of  the  medullary  substanee, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  form  the  so-called  pyramiiM  (Mil- 
pighi).  Their  bases,  turned  towards  the  surface  of  the  kidneys,  ul 
also  their  sides,  are  encompassed  by  the  cortical  substance ;  bot  thor 
apices  are  turned  towards  the  sinus,  in  the  interior  of  the  orpi, 
where  they  form  little  eminences,  called  the  papillce  or  moniRilk 
The  substance  of  the  pyramids  is  firmer  and  darker  than  the  cortietl 
substance,  and,  as  seen  on  a  section,  is  striated  from  apex  to  base, the 
latter  part  being  much  darker  than  the  former. 

Outside  the  hilus,  the  ureter  presents  a  funnel-shaped  dilatation, «r 
membranous  cavity,  called  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney^  which,  as  it  paass 
into  the  sinus,  divides  into  three  tubes,  named  the  infundibula;  these 
again  subdivide  into  from  seven  to  thirteen  smaller,  also  funnel-shiped, 
tubes,  called  the  calyces^  which  surround,  or  embrace,  the  papilk. 
One  cnlyx  often  includes  two,  or  even  three,  papillae,  so  that  tbevire 
usually  fewer  in  number  than  the  latter. 

The  cortical  and  medullary  substances  are  both  composed  of  minott 
closely  packed  tubules  or  ductSy  the  tubuli  uriniferiy  with  bloodvessdi, 
absorbents,  and  nerves,  held  together  by  a  soft  material  of  ill  defiDcJ 
structure.  The  latter  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  very  fine,  scarcdr 
recognizable,  areolar  tissue  or  stroma,  more  evident  in  the  medoIUij 
portion,  but  forming,  at  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  a  thin  layer  b6 
neuth  the  fibrous  cont ;  a  parenchyma  is  also  described  by  some.  The 
different  appearance  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances,  depends 
on  the  different  arrangement  of  their  ducts  and  bloodvessels. 

In  the  cortical  portion  the  tubuli  uriniferi  are  very  numerous,  m(A 
convoluted,  and  inosculate  freely  with  each  other;  they  are,  on  m 
average,  about  e^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  known  as  the 
tubes  of  Ferrein.  They  generally  commence  by  free  closed  extremi- 
ties; sometimes,  however,  they  anastomose  together,  forming  loops; 
many  are  said  to  begin  as  minute  purse-like  dilatations,  which  form 
little  partial  capsules  around  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  (Bowman); 
nearly  all  are  somewhere  connected  with  these  capsules.  In  the  pjn- 
mids,  or  medullary  substance,  the  tubuli  quickly  unite  together  manj 
times,  dichotomously  or  by  twos,  and  becoming  larger  and  straight, 
constitute  the  so-called  ducts  of  Bellini;  these  form  tapering  bundles, 
directed  to  the  papillae,  or  apices,  of  the  pyramids,  on  which  they  open 
by  minute  round  orifices.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  as  manj 
as  two  millions  of  tubuli  in  each  kidney ;  that  the  number  of  orifices 
in  a  square  line  of  a  papilla,  are  100;  and  that  there  are  from  300  to 
600  on  the  surface  of  a  single  papilla.  (Krause.)  The  straight  tubuli 
are  widest  near  their  orifices,  measuring  from  jJijth  to  ^Jnthof  in 
inch ;  they  cause  the  striated  appearance  of  the  pyramids.  The  urin* 
iferous  tubules  are  composed  of  a  transparent  basement  membrane, 
lined  with  a  thick  polygonal,   or  spheroidal,  glandular   epithelium, 
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"which  occupies  ahout  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  memhranous 
tabe.  The  epithelial  cells  have  very  delicate  walls,  a  roundish  nucleus, 
fine  granular  albuminoid  contents,  and  occasional  fat,  pigment,  and 
other  particles.  This  epithelial  layer  is  continuous  with  that  covering 
the  free  surface  of  the  papillae.  In  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  it  is, 
in  parts,  provided  with  cilia. 

The  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  cortical  substance  are  placed 
either  at  the  free  closed  extremities  of  the  convoluted  tubuli,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  loops  which  these  occasionally  form.  These  little  bodies, 
the  glomeruli  of  Ruysch  (1660),  are  spheroidal,  and  measure  about 
jj^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  is  composed  of  a  rounded,  close 
coil  of  minute  vessels,  which  projects,  like  a  little  ball,  into  one  of  the 
capsules  of  the  tubuli.  It  appears  that  a  minute  branch  of  the  renal 
artery,  named  an  afferent  vessel,  reaches  each  Malpighian  body,  and, 
dividing  into  superficial  coiled  branches,  forms  a  globular  network ; 
from  the  centre  of  this  ao  efferent  vessel  arises,  and,  leaving  the  cor- 
puscle, forms,  with  the  efferent  vessels  from  neighboring  corpuscles,  a 
dense  vascular  plexus,  which  surrounds  the  contiguous  tubuli.  Ac- 
cording as  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  is  formed  at  the 
commencement,  or  the  side  of  a  tubule,  it  is  said  to  be  lateral  or  terminal. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  the  spheroidal  epithelium  of  the  tubule 
loses  its  character ;  for  within  the  capsule  the  epithelium  is  squamous 
and  remarkably  thin.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  continued  over  the 
surface  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  which  projects  into  the  capsule. 
(Gerlach,  Isaacs.)  But  according  to  Bowman  the  corpuscle  lies  naked 
in  the  capsule,  without  any  such  covering,  the  afferent  and  efferent 
vessels  being  supposed  to  perforate  the  capsule.  These  vessels  enter 
and  pass  out  at  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  corpuscle,  which  is  there 
attached  to  its  capsule.  According  to  some  observers  the  efferent 
vessel  is  always  narrower  than  the  afferent  one,  and  hence  has  arisen 
the  idea  that  the  blood  is  checked,  or  held  back,  in  the  coiled  vessels 
of  the  corpuscle.  The  central  vessels  of  the  corpuscles  are,  by  some 
physiologists,  regarded  as  capillaries,  and  the  efferent  vessel  as  a  vein, 
which  then  breaks  up  to  form  the  fine  plexus  around  the  adjoining 
tubule — an  arrangement  supposed  to  represent,  on  a  very  minute  scale, 
a  renal  portal  system.  But  all  the  coiled  vessels,  and  even  the  effer- 
ent vessel  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are,  by  others,  considered  to 
be  arterial,  the  whole  forming  a  microscopic  rete  mirabile,  which  ulti- 
mately, by  the  efferent  vessel,  ends  in  a  true  capillary  network  around 
the  tubules. 

The  renal  or  emulgent  arteries^  right  and  left,  spring  from  the  sides 
of  the  aorta ;  they  are  short,  and  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  kid- 
neys, being  out  of  proportion  to  the  mere  nutritive  necessities  of  these 
organs.  They  soon  divide  into  four  or  five  branches,  which  pass  be- 
tween the  pyramids,  and  are  partly  distributed  in  the  form  of  nutrient 
vessels,  to  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances,  and  to  the  common 
coat  of  the  kidney ;  but  they  chiefly  terminate  in  the  Malpighian  cor- 

Suscles,  or  in  the  fine  vascular  network  which  surrounds  the  tubuli. 
he  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  end,  for  each  kidney,   in  a 
single  large  renal  or  emulgent  vein,  which  joins  the  ascending  vena 
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cava.  The  lymphatics  are  namerous,  and  consist  of  a  saperficialal 
deep  8et.  The  renal  nerves  are  small  but  numerous,  and  majk 
traced  even  on  to  the  aflferent  arteries  of  the  Malpighian  corpuds; 
hut  their  mode  of  termination  is  unknown.  They  are  derived  fai 
the  sympathetic  nerves  found  on  the  renal  artery,  and  from  the  kM 
splanchnic  nerve. 

The  ureter,  its  pelvis  and  calyces,  are  composed  of  an  extend 
fihro-elastic  coat,  continuous  with  the  proper  capsule  of  the  kidicj; 
of  a  muscular  layer,  which  consists  of  external  longitudinal  andiDtff* 
nal  circular  fibres ;  and  of  a  mucous  coat,  continued  on  to  the  papiDii 
and  lined  with  a  spheroidal  epithelium.  The  ureters,  in  animakyCSi' 
tract  slowly  on  the  application  of  galvanism  or  other  stimuli ;  sow- 
times  they  act  rhythmically.  Their  lower  ends  enter  at  each  ode^ 
the  fundus  or  base  of  the  urinary  bladder  penetrating  its  coats  i^ 
liquely,  and  opening  into  it  by  a  narrow  elongated  orifice,  so  goardd 
by  muscular  bundles  that  the  reflux  of  urine  into  them  is  prevented. 

Action  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  purpose  of  the  enormous  number  of  uriniferous  tubes  is,  u  it 
glands  generally,  to  increase  the  extent  of  secreting  or  excreting  sl^ 
face,  within  a  given  space.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  toiil 
amount  of  surface  in  the  coiled  tubes  in  each  kidney  exceeds  fort^ 
four  square  feet ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  excreting  surface  of 
the  straight  tubuli  as  well.  (Yierordt.)  The  Malpighian  bodies  in 
quite  peculiar  to  the  kidneys,  these  little  vascular  coils,  projecting  ioti 
a  duct,  having  no  resemblance  to  the  solid  sacs  which  bear  the  ssM 
name  in  the  ductless  gland,  the  spleen.  So  special  a  structure  Ihi 
doubtless  some  special  office.  Since  these  bodies  have  been  shon 
to  project  into  the  tubuli,  at  or  near  their  commencement,  it  has  bea 
conjectured  that  they  separate  from  the  blood  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  of  the  urine,  and  that  then  the  inspissated  blood  which  pasKf 
from  them  by  the  efferent  vessels  enters  the  vascular  plexus  around  the 
tubuli,  and  yields  to  the  spheroidal  epithelium  the  proper  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  urine,  which  are  thence  excreted  in  the  tubules  then- 
selves,  and  are  washed  away  out  of  those  canals  by  the  watery  exndi- 
tion  descending  from  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  naked  couditioi 
of  the  glomerulus,  and  the  squamous  character  of  its  epithelium,  are 
fitted  for  a  simple  process  of  transudation ;  whilst  the  spheroidal 
epithelium  of  the  tubuli  is  adapted  to  a  true  excreting  office,  though 
the  walls  of  the  tubuli  must  likewise  excrete  a  little  water.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  moreover,  that  the  glomeruli  have  also  a  true  excret- 
ing office.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  certain  that  all  the  blood  of  the 
renal  arteries  goes  through  these  Malpighian  corpuscles  before  it 
reaches  the  tubules,  and  if  it  then  becomes  inspissated,  the  blood 
which  circulates  around  the  tubules  may  be  compared  to  the  portal 
blood  of  the  liver,  being,  as  it  were,  venous  blood  highly  charged  with 
materials  destined  to  be  separated  from  it.  In  support  of  the  viev 
that  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  separate  the  water,  it  has  been  urged 
that  in  Birds  and  Reptiles,  in  which  the  urine  is  partly,  or  almost  en- 
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tirely,  solid — though  in  the  Amphibia  and  Fishes,  lower  in  the  scale, 
it  is  again  fluid — these  bodies,  though  numerous,  are  remarkably  small. 
Moreover,  the  analogy  of  the  minute  vascular  arrangements  within  the 
kidney,  with  a  portal  system,  is  thought  to  be  favored  by  the  fact  that, 
in  Reptiles,  a  branch  from  the  hepatic  portal  vein  is  distributed  to 
the  kidney. 

That  some,  at  least,  of  the  peculiar  constituents  of  the  urine,  of 
which  urea,  uric  acid,  creatin,  and  creatinin  are  the  chief,  exist  pre- 
formed in  the  blood,  is  certain ;  for  the  two  latter  are  found  in  it  in 
considerable  quantity,  urea  in  smaller  quantity,  and  uric  acid  perhaps 
only  as  an  exceptional  ingredient.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
urea  and  the  other  crystalloids  present  in  the  inspissated  blood  may 
pass,  by  swift  dialysis,  into  the  aqueous  contents  of  the  tubuli;  but 
though  these  substances,  and  urea  especially,  are  highly  dialyzable, 
yet  such  a  physical  explanation  of  their  separation  from  the  blood, 
would  not  account  for  their  special  appearance  in  the  renal  excretion, 
rather  than  in  any  other,  or,  for  the  quantity  eliminated  from  the 
system  in  a  given  time,  considering  how  minute  is  the  normal  propor- 
tion of  urea,  and  how  much  less  that  of  uric  acid,  in  the  blood.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  deny  that  the  spheroidal  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tabes,  have  a  special  affinity  for  the  proper  urinary  constituents ;  or, 
and  this  may  be  of  more  moment  in  explaining  their  appearance  in 
the  urine,  that  some  of  these  substances  are  formed  by  the  special 
metamorphoses  of  other  materials  within  these  cells.  In  the  former 
case,  the  cells  would  merely  select  the  urinary  constituents  from  the 
blood,  and  transmit  them  into  the  tubuli ;  in  the  latter,  they  would, 
in  addition,  be  the  seat  of  special  chemical  decompositions.  In  the 
first  case,  for  example,  they  might  be  supposed  to  separate  pre-existing 
urea  from  the  blood,  but,  in  the  latter,  to  metamorphose  creatin  or 
creatinin  into  urea.  Indeed,  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys — an 
operation  which  animals  will  outlive  a  few  days — the  blood  is  not  found 
to  contain  much  urea,  but  to  be  rich  in  nitrogenous  extractive  matters, 
which  include  creatin  and  creatinin.  Moreover,  if  the  ureters  be  tied,  so 
that  the  escape  of  the  urine  from  the  excreting  structure  of  the  kid- 
neys is  at  first  hindered,  and  at  last  prevented,  urea  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  blood,  as  if  its  formation  had  gone  on  in  the  sphe- 
roidal epithelial  cells,  and  it  had  been  duly  excreted,  but  then  reab- 
sorbed, or  else  had  been  absorbed  from  those  cells  directly  into  the 
blood. 

It  is  further  supposed  that  the  smaller  relative  diameter  of  the  effer- 
ent vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  and  the  unusual  blood  pressure  in  the 
renal  arteries,  may  have  an  influence  in  the  excretory  work  of  the 
renal  apparatus.  By  some,  it  is  thought,  that  a  selective  or  meta- 
morphic  power  of  the  cells,  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  uric  acid  salts 
are  actually  seen,  in  the  cells  lining  the  straight  tubuli,  in  the  kidneys 
of  Birds.  Whilst  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues 
are  passing  from  the  inspissated  blood  of  the  vascular  plexus  upon  the 
tubules,  into  the  epithelial  cells,  some  of  the  thin  watery  fluid  within 
the  tubes  is  reabsorbed  by  those  vessels,  and  thus  the  renal  blood 
partly  regains  its  fluidity,  whilst  the  urine  becomes  more  concentrated. 
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Under  excessive  pressure  in  the  arterial  blood-colamns  of  the  kit 
neys,  ni^,  e.  g,^  when  the  aorta  is  tied  below  the  points  of  origin  of  tk 
renal  urteries,  albumen  appears  in  the  urine.  The  same  event  htf- 
pens  from  obstruction  of  the  renal  ducts  or  vessels,  or  from  the  pra- 
sure  of  tumors  upon  them.  This  is  not  a  dialjtic  proeeto,  tlbua 
being  a  colloid  substance,  and  difficult  to  dialyze  ;  but  it  is  probablrn 
example  of  simple  porous  diflfusion  or  filtration.  In  acate  inflamu- 
torj  conditions,  fibrinous  exudations  from  the  blood  form  in  the  tnhii, 
and  appear  in  the  urine  as  minute  coagula  or  casts. 

The  urine  excreted  into  the  tubuli,  urged  on  by  the  vis  a  tergoati 
constant  process  of  excretion,  escapes  from  their  orifices  into  tke 
calyces.  From  these,  it  descends  along  the  infundibula,  the  pelmof 
the  kidneys,  and  the  ureters,  into  the  bladder,  partly  by  gravity,  ui 
probably  partly  propelled  by  the  rhythmic  peristaltic  actions  of  tk 
muscular  coat  of  those  canals.  Accumulated  in  the  bladder,  it  ht- 
comes  further  concentrated  by  absorption  of  water,  and  is  mixed  with 
mucus  from  the  ducts  and  from  that  viscus. 

The  constancy  and  the  great  rapidity  of  the  excretion  of  ariiie» 
have  been  observed  in  cases  of  malformation,  known  as  inversionif 
the  bladder,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  urinary  bladder  are  defective,  so  that  the  fundus  of  this 
organ,  into  which  the  ureters  open,  is  exposed.  Under  ordinary  ciF 
cumstances,  the  urine  is  seen  to  flow  in  drops,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
ureters ;  but,  after  drinking  freely,  it  runs  in  little  streams. 

The  urinary  excretion  is  affected,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  hj 
the  nervous  system.  Thus,  it  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  lowered  in 
quality,  by  hysteria,  fear,  and  other  mental  emotions,  this  effect  being 
probably  due  to  dilatation  of  the  renal  arteries.  Injury  of  the  spinJ 
cord  affects  the  urine,  chiefly  causing  a  great  development  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  and  the  precipitation  of  phosphates,  owing,  it  appetrs, 
to  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  with  an  increased  m- 
cretion  of  mucus  from  it.  Complete  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinil 
cord,  in  animals,  does  not  much  affect  this  excretion. 

The  walls  of  the  bladder  chiefly  consist  of  layers  of  unstriped 
muscular  fibres,  collected  into  bundles,  arrranged  like  figures  of  8,od 
the  front,  back,  and  sides  of  the  organ.  Some  of  these,  surrountlin| 
the  neck,  act  like  a  sphificter  ;  the  others  form  detrusor ^  or  expelleni 
muscles.  The  act  of  emptying  the  bladder  requires  the  simultaneoas 
relaxation  of  the  one,  and  the  contraction  of  the  other  set.  The« 
are  usually  reflex  acts,  excited  directly  by  the  accumulated  fluid,  or 
by  some  irritation  of  the  nervous  system.  The  act  of  expulsion  is 
aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  Urine. 

The  daily  quantity  of  fluid  excreted  by  the  kidneys  of  an  adult 
healthy  man,  varies  from  30  oz.  to  80  oz. ;  but,  on  an  average,  it  hat 
been  estimated  at  about  50  oz.  This  quantity  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  taken  in  the  food  and  as  beverage,  the  activity  of  ex- 
halation by  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  the  amount  excreted  by  the  inte«- 
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tinal  canal.  More  fluid  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  the  skin  being  less  active  in  the  former,  and  more  so  in  the 
latter  season.  The  quantity  is  said  to  be  increased  under  higher  bar- 
ometric pressure.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  diflFers  much,  not 
merely  according  to  the  different  proportions,  but  also  according  to 
the  diiferent  nature  of  its  solid  constituents ;  in  health,  it  may  range 
from  1015  to  1030;  usually,  however,  it  deviates  only  slightly  from 
1020.  The  urine  excreted  after  drinking  much  water,  and  taking 
little  or  no  food,  which  is  named  urina  pot&Sy  is  of  course  of  low  spe- 
cific gravity ;  that  after  eating  a  full  meal,  is  of  high  specific  gravity, 
and  is  called  urina  cibi  vehchyli;  whilst  after  complete  abstinence 
from  both  food  and  drink,  as  in  the  morning,  it  is  most  completely 
saturated  with  solid  constituents,  and  is  therefore  at  its  highest  spe- 
cific gravity ;  it  is  then  called  urina  sanguinis.  The  amount  of  solid 
constituents  is  irrespective  of  that  of  the  fluid,  and  depends  on  the 
activity  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  of  the  superabundant 
food.  Its  usual  bright  amber  color  varies,  according  to  its  density, 
from  that  of  a  colorless  fluid  to  a  deep  yellowish-brown.  In  disease, 
the  color  and  specific  gravity  present  important  variations ;  thus,  in 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  as  low  as 
1003,  being  little  higher  than  that  of  water ;  its  proper  constituents 
are  then  deficient,  whilst  albumen,  derived  from  the  plasma  of  the 
blood,  is  present ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  the 
urine  contains  sugar,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  as  high  as  1050. 
The  peculiar  odor  of  Jthe  urine  is  strongly  developed  by  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  produce  evaporation.  The  natural  reaction  of  this  fluid  is 
acid,  but  after  digestion,  and  especially  after  a  vegetable  diet,  it  may 
become  alkaline;  in  herbivorous  animals,  this  is  its  normal  character. 
The  cause  of  its  acidity  will  be  discussed  after  its  chemical  composi- 
tion has  been  described.  From  a  particular  kind  of  decomposition, 
known  as  the  acid  fermentation,  its  acidity  may  be  increased,  after  it 
has  been  excreted ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  decomposition  of  the  urea, 
in  which  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  generated,  it  may  acquire  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction  a  few  hours  after  its  excretion,  or  even,  in  certain 
diseases,  whilst  it  is  yet  retained  in  the  bladder.  In  such  a  condition, 
an  abnormal  deposit  of  phosphates  takes  place. 

Normal  urine  consists  of  water,  holding  a  very  variable  quantity — 
viz.,  from  2  to  7  per  cent. — of  solid  substances,  of  which  urea  is  the 
chief;  besides  this,  there  are  uric  and  hippuric  acids,  free  carbonic 
acid,  often  lactic  acid,  occasionally  oxalic  acid,  extractive  nitrogenous 
matters,  partly  crystallizable,  such  as  creatin  and  creatinin,  xanthin, 
phenylic,  carbolic,  benzoic,  and  other  acids,  uncrystallizable  extractives 
of  uncertain  composition,  small  quantities  of  special  pigments,  traces 
of  fatty  matter,  numerous  salts,  such  as  sulphates,  phosphates  and 
chlorides  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  with  silica,  mucus,  and 
epithelium.  The  relative  proportions  of  its  various  solid  constituents 
in^  100  parts,  and  the  daily  average  quantity  of  each,  excreted  from 
every  1  lb.  weight  of  the  body,  in  a  man  weighing  145  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois, are  shown  in  the  annexed  Tables. 
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Daily  quantity  for  1  Ih,  weight  of  body  substance,  in  a  Man  q^  145  At 

weight  (Parkes). 

Water, 2.9diBchini 

Urea, S.53gnmL 

Uric  acid, 059     " 

Hippuric  add, .237     " 

Creatin 032     " 

Cn^atiuin 048     " 

Coloring  matter,  and  other  extractives,   ....        1.062     " 

Sulphuric  acid, .214     " 

Phosphoric  acid, .338     " 

Chlorine, 875     •' 

Composition  of  100  jKirte  of  the  Solid  Constituents  (Lehmann). 

Urea, 49.68 

Uric  acid, 1.61 

Extractives:  Creatin,  Creatinin,  Hippuric  acid,  Salts  of  )  og  gg 

Ammonia,  Chloride  of  Sodium,                                        j  ^^-^'^ 

Alkaline  sulphates, 11.58 

Alkaline  phosj>hates, 5.96 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 1.97 

The  water  of  the  daily  urine  equals  about  one-half  of  that  takct 
into  the  stomach ;  supposing  the  total  quantity  of  the  excretion  tok 
from  'jO  to  50  oz.,  the  water  would  be  from  28  oz.  to  47  oi.  Ik 
solid  constituents  amount  to  from  2  oz.  to  3  oz.  in  the  twenty-fov 
hours. 

The  urea  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  characteristic  substanoe, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  an  ounce,  or  half  the  solid  constituentfl  in 
24  hours,  or,  according  to  some  estimates,  to  as  much  as  500  gnuDL 
Its  atomic  composition,  GH^NjO  corresponds  with  that  of  carbamide, 
COH^Nj,  and  also  with  that  of  1  atom  of  hydric  cyanate  of  ammo- 
nia, viz.,  CNOH+NH5.  It  is  readily  transmutable,  by  the  absorption 
of  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  water,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
one  atom  of  which  contains  C03+2(NH4).  Urea  is  thus  obtained: 
Evaporate  cautiously  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  to  the  conoii- 
tence  of  syrup ;  to  this,  add  slowly  its  bulk  of  nitric  acid,  when  ee^ 
tain  crystals  are  thrown  down,  which  are  nitrate  of  urea ;  dry  these 
upon  a  filter,  decolorize  them  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  boiling 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallize ;  once  more  dissolve  the  crys- 
tals and  now  separate  the  nitric  acid,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  baryti* 
On  evaporating  the  solution,  a  pasty  substance  is  left,  from  whidi 
alcohol  dissolves  out  the  urea,  and  the  filtered  solution  yields,  on  evapo- 
ration, pure  crystals  of  this  substance.  These  crystals  are  long,  col- 
orless, four-sided  prisms,  extremely  soluble  in  hot,  and  even  in  cold, 
water ;  hence  urea  never  enters  into  the  composition  of  urinary  sedi* 
ments  or  calculi.  It  dialyzes  most  actively.  It  is  neutral  in  its  reac- 
tion to  test  paper  ;  but  it  acts  as  a  base,  combining  with  acids  to  form 
definite  salts.  As  hydric  cyanate  of  ammonia  is  identical  in  composi- 
tion, crystalline  form,  and  chemical  properties,  with  urea,  and  as  the 
former  substance  can  be  made  in  the  laboratory,  it  affords  an  example 
of  the  imitation  of  an  organic  compound,  by  artificial  means.  (Wohler.) 
Urea  contains  46.7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  together  with  20  per  cent. 
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of  carbon.     One  ounce,  taken  as  the  ordinary  daily  excretion,  con- 
tains about  220  grains  of  nitrogen. 

The  sources  of  the  urea  are  evidently  nitrogenous  organic  com- 
pounds, which  have  undergone  decomposition  by  partial  oxidation. 
It  constitutes  the  highest  product  of  oxidation  of  the  albuminoid  and 
gelatinoid  substances  in  the  body.  It  is  derived,  partly  from  the  tis- 
sues, but  partly  from  the  food,  merely  assimilated  into  blood  ;  not,  as 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  from  the  tissues  only.  This  is  proved  by 
many  facts.  Thus,  the  urea  is  always  increased  after  meals,  espe- 
cially about  three  or  four  hours  after  the  food  is  taken.  In  animals 
fed  on  too  little  nitrogenous  food  to  counterbalance  the  waste  of  the 
albuminoid  tissues,  more  urea  is  given  off  than  the  nitrogen  in  the 
food  would  form;  when  the  waste  is  just  compensated  for,  then  the 
urea  is  equal  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  food ;  lastly,  when  an  excess  of 
nitrogenous  food  is  given,  the  weight  of  the  animal  increases,  and, 
after  a  time,  an  excess  of  urea  is  eliminated.  Urea  is  still  excreted, 
even  in  starving  animals,  though  in  smaller  quantity  than  usual ;  it  is 
increased  by  feeding  them  on  a  vegetable  diet  containing  nitrogen, 
especially  on  bread  and  beans;  its  quantity  is  still  greater,  on  a  mixed 
vegetable  and  animal  diet,  but  it  is  greatest  of  all,  on  an  exclusively 
animal  diet.  In  a  dog  weighing  30  kilogrammes,  the  daily  excretion 
of  urea,  with  a  pure  animal  diet,  varied  from  150  to  180  grammes — 
that  is,  it  equalled  j^^^th  or  yi^^th  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  In 
Man,  with  an  exclusively  animal  diet^  the  daily  quantity  excreted  was 
found  by  Lehmann  to  be  about  820  grains,  with  a  mixed  diet  500 
grains,  with  a  vegetable  diet  347  grains,  and  with  a  completely  non- 
nitrogenous  diet  237  grains.  The  researches  of  Dr.  E.  Smith  confirm 
these  results,  and  further  show  that  an  animal  diet  increases  the  ex- 
cretion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs.  In  other  experiments,  the 
quantity  excreted  daily,  on  a  superabundant  animal  diet,  was  found 
to  be  nearly  3  oz. ;  on  a  moderately  animal  diet  continued  for  ten 
days,  from  If  to  2  oz. ;  and  after  a  diet  of  sugar,  prolonged  for  four 
days,  the  daily  quantity  of  urea  was  rather  less  than  ^  oz.  Not  only, 
then,  is  urea  formed  largely  from  the  food,  but  chiefly  so,  the  quan- 
tity derived  from  the  tissues,  as  above  shown,  when  a  non-nitrogenous 
saccharine  diet  was  taken,  being  less  than  half  the  ordinary  daily 
amount.  Sometimes  even  more  is  eliminated  during  a  total  abstinence 
from  food,  as  if,  in  the  latter  condition,  an  animal  maintained  its  tem- 
perature by  waste  of  its  nitrogenous  tissues. 

In  the  female,  from  her  smaller  frame,  her  less  active  nutrient 
metamorphoses,  and  the  smaller  quantity  of  food  consumed,  the  daily 
quantity  excreted  is  about  |  of  an  oz.  Proportionally  to  the  weight 
of  the  body,  it  is  less  abundantly  formed  in  women ;  but  children  up 
to  seven  years  old  excrete  about  twice  as  much  urea,  proportionally, 
as  adults,  and  infants  more  than  children ;  in  old  age,  the  relative 
amount  is  diminished.  The  effect  of  age  depends  upon  the  diminished 
activity  of  the  nutritive  functions,  and  the  smaller  quantity  of  the  food. 
Exercise  was  formerly  believed  to  increase  the  c^uantity  of  urea,  and 
rest  to  have  the  opposite  effect ;  but  recent  observations  show  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  exercise  is  to  diminish  the  excretion  of  urea,. 
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though  towards  the  end  of  labor,  and  especially  in  the  period  of  nrt 
afterwards,  it  is  greatly  increased.  Gelatin,  which  seems  never  tok 
directly  assimilated  by  the  tissues,  but  rather  to  save  them  from  oxi- 
dation, is  readily,  perhaps  directly,  converted  into  urea.  WattTf 
especially  if  taken  with  food,  causes  an  increase  in  the  ureal  excre- 
tion, and  also  in  that  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  urine.  Dimiih 
ished  temperature  and  increased  barometric  pressure,  are  said  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  urea.  In  most  cases,  the  urea  is  not  eliminated 
until  some  hours  after  its  actual  formation  in  the  system,  or  untfl  tbe 
determining  cause  of  its  increase  has  taken  effect.  The  quantitj  ex- 
creted is  greater  during  the  day  than  in  the  night.  Common  nit, 
phosphoric  acid,  theobromine,  urea  itself,  uric  acid,  and  cautharidti, 
are  found  to  increase  the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  whilst  tea,  bat  es- 
pecially coffee,  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  digitalis,  diminish  it.  It  is 
remarkable  that  such  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  are 
eliminated  from  the  system  in  the  form  of  urea — a  comparatively  in- 
active chemical  substance;  whereas  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  con- 
pound  readily  produced  from  the  elements  of  urea,  and  an  extnmelj 
irritating  and  noxious  substance,  is  not  formed  in  quantity,  in  the 
animal  economy.  In  certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  the  urea  is  not 
excreted,  but,  the  blood  becoming  vitiated,  ursemic  poisoning  occon, 
characterized  by  symptoms,  such  as  convulsions  and  coma,  referribk 
to  the  nervous  centres,  and  often  fatal.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  urea  itself  is  the  toxic  agent,  but  possibly  it  is  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea.  In  these 
cases,  ammonia  is  found  in  the  breath,  and,  after  death,  in  the  blood; 
the  injection  of  that  substance  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  also  caoMS 
similar  symptoms.  A  dilute  solution  of  urea,  to  which  a  small  qnu- 
tity  of  mucus  or  other  animal  substance  is  added,  readily  ferments, 
and,  evolving  a  pungent  odor,  forms  carbonate  of  ammonia;  this  kind 
•of  fermentation  may  take  place  very  rapidly,  even  within  the  bladder. 
The  amount  of  urea  increases  in  all  those  diseases  which  are  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  tissue  change,  such  as  active  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  in  fevers  generallr, 
■even  though  less  food  and  exercise  are  taken  than  in  health,  la 
fever,  the  quantity  has  been  found  to  be  double  the  ordinary  amoont, 
viz.,  1065  grains  daily;  in  pysemia,  it  has  reached  1235  grains. 
(Vogel  and  Warnecke.)  During  recovery,  the  quantity  excreted  falls 
for  a  time,  although  more  food  and  exercise  are  taken. 

Uric  acid  is  found  not  only  in  the  urine,  but  also  in  the  blood,  and 
in  most  organs  of  the  body.  It  contains  33.3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
and  has  the  following  composition:  C^H^N^Oj;  it  is  therefore  regarded 
as  resulting  from  a  less  complete  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
of  the  food  and  of  the  body  than  that  which  produces  urea.  The  for- 
mation of  urea  in  the  system  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  normally 
preceded  by  that  of  uric  acid.  The  former  may  be  easily  produced 
from  the  latter,  by  processes  in  which  oxidation  forms  a  part;  when  an 
alkaline  urate  is  digested  with  portions  of  liver,  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, urea  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  uric  acid.  Animals  to  which 
uric  acid  is  administered  with  the  food,  excrete  an  unusually  large 
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quantity  of  urea.  Some  of  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  such  as  creatin,  xanthin,  and  sarcin,  have  affinities 
with  uric  acid.  Lastly,  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  ex- 
creted increases,  whilst  the  urea  ultimately  diminishes,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  from  exercise. 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  daily,  has  been  estimated  at 
from  8^  to  16  grains ;  but  this,  like  the  quantity  of  urea,  varies  very 
much,  most  markedly  according  to  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food 
which  is  taken,  and  less  so  according  to  the  age  and  sex.  Its  quan- 
tity is  lessened  by  exercise.  With  animal  diet,  its  quantity  is  said  to 
be  4.5  grains,  and  with  vegetable  diet,  only  about  1.5  grain  daily. 
(Haughton.)  In  the  urine,  it  is  either  combined  with  soda,  forming 
the  urate  of  soda,  which  is  held  in  solution,  or  else  it  is  dissolved  by 
the  alkaline  phosphate  of  soda.  Being  less  soluble  than  its  salts,  uric 
acid  is  quickly  precipitated  by  acids,  and  moreover,  being  itself  less 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  warm  water,  it  is  commonly  precipitated  from 
normal  urine  after  cooling.  This  may  be  partly  from  the  diminished 
solvent  power  of  the  cooler  fluid,  and  partly  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  lactic  acid  fermentation.  Uric  acid  is  then  precipitated  and  de- 
posited, either  in  an  amorphous  powder,  or  in  fine  crystals  of  peculiar 
forms,  often  tinged  with  coloring  matter.  The  crystals  are  sometimes 
little  flattened  rhomboids,  sometimes  they  resemble  a  coffin  or  a  barrel, 
and  sometimes  they  are  almost  spherical.  It  forms  the  most  common 
urinary  sediment,  and  the  most  frequent  kind  of  renal  or  vesical  cal- 
culus or  stone  in  the  kidney  or  bladder.  Hence  it  is  also  named  lithic 
acid  {XtOo^j  a  stone).  Urate  of  soda  constitutes  the  solid  urinary  ex- 
cretion of  Serpents,  and  is  also  present,  in  large  quantity,  in  the  white 
pasty  portions  of  the  dejecta  of  the  flesh  and  fish-eating  Birds,  such 
as  the  hawks  and  owls,  the  penguins  and  other  sea-birds.  Hence  it 
exists  in  large  quantity  in  guano.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  from  hu- 
man calculi,  or  from  the  solid  excretion  of  the  serpent,  by  dissolving 
the  urate  in  those  substances  in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
reprecipitating  it  from  the  filtered  fluid,  by  means  of  another  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  a  white  powder,  composed  of  colorless  rhomboidal 
scales ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  slightly  so  in  hot, 
and  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  is  soluble  in  alka- 
line solutions,  and  very  readily  in  solutions  of  lithia.  From  all  these 
solutions,  it  is  immediately  reprecipitated,  even  by  feeble  acids. 
Heated  nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  uric  acid  turns  red,  and,  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  a  beautiful  purple  substance,  named  murexidy 
is  formed,  a  reaction  which  constitutes  a  test  for  uric  acid.  The  fact 
that  uric  acid  is  a  less  perfectly  oxidized  compound  than  urea,  ex- 
plains, perhaps,  its  formation  in  excess  under  certain  conditions,  as, 
e.  g,y  when  the  quantity  of  tissue  metamorphosed,  or  the  quantity  of 
food  taken,  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  oxygen  can  convert  into 
urea,  as,  e.  ^.,  in  acute  inflammations,  rheumatism,  and  gout,  in  all 
which  diseases,  large  quantities  of  uric  acid  deposits,  or  of  urates,  are 
thrown  down  from  the  urine,  which  is  loaded  at  critical  periods,  after 
the  climax  of  the  attack.  At  the  onset  of  the  gout,  the  uric  acid 
sometimes  nearly,  or  entirely,  disappears  from  the  urine ;  it  may  then 
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be  detected  in  the  blood.  The  gouty  concretions,  known  is  dial- 
Btones,  are  composed  of  urate  of  soda,  with  traces  of  urate  of  list 
When,  in  acute  inflammatorj  disease,  the  uric  acid  is  increased,  tk 
urea  is  simultaneously  diminished.  In  diseases  of  debility,  thisacilii 
usually  diminished  in  quantity ;  it  may  also  be  reduced  by  asparedieti 
the  avoidance  of  acids,  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  water,  open-iir 
exercise,  so  as  to  insure  the  perfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  bj 
all  measures  tending  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin,  such  as  ezo^ 
tion,  friction,  baths,  especially  hot-air  and  water  baths,  and  warmd- 
mates.  The  use  of  tobacco  augments  its  excretion,  whilst  quinine  aid 
alcohol  lessen  it.     Alkalies  assist  in  its  excretion. 

Hippuric  acid  (?7r7roc,  a  horse),  first  detected  in  the  urine  of  the 
horse,  is  also  constantly  present  in  human  urine,  sometimes  amoontiig 
to  as  much  as  15  grains  in  twenty-four  hours ;  it  has  often  been  over- 
looked. (Liebig.)  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  and  has  the 
atomic  composition,  CgHgNO,,  so  that  it  is  neither  so  nitrogenoos  nor 
BO  completely  an  oxidized  body  as  urea  or  uric  acid,  but  contaj^  i 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  either  substance.  Benzoic  acid  ud 
other  benzoyl  compounds,  also  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  succinic  and 
other  allied  acids,  when  taken  internally,  cause  an  excess  of  hippurie 
acid  in  the  urine  (Ure).  To  explain  this,  it  has  been  suggested  thit 
benzoic  acid,  G^HgO,,  combined  with  the  bile  product,  glvGoeoD, 
CjHgNOj,  is  equal  to  one  atom  of  hippurie  acid,  and  one  atom  of  water. 
The  source  of  the  hippurie  acid  ordinarily  present  is  not  jet  koowB. 
Its  quantity  is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  diet,  and  by  the 
amount  of  exercise;  it  is  increased  by  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  ii 
lessened  by  a  mixed  diet,  and  is  diminished  still  more  remarkably  ii 
those  who  are  living  on  animal  food  only.  According  to  some,  it  ii 
absent  in  persons  who  abstain  from  spices;  also  in  infants  at  the 
breast,  and  in  Herbivorous  animals  deprived  of  food.  In  the  last  two 
cases,  uric  acid  alone  is  produced,  in  the  one  case,  from  the  milk,  and 
in  the  other,  from  the  tissues  of  the  animal  itself.  (Ranke.)  Hipporie 
acid  is  not  only  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  horse,  but  also  in 
other  Herbivorous  animals ;  and  most  of  these  consume  grasses,  ia 
many  species  of  which  certain  aromatic  principles  exist.  In  the 
Carnivora,  it  exists  in  minute  quantities.  Although,  most  probably, 
hippurie  acid  is  commonly  derived  from  certain  aromatic  substances, 
yet  it  has  been  shown  that  its  formation  from  albuminoid  bodies  is 
quite  possible.  (Stadeler.) 

Very  minute  quantities  of  benzoic  acid,  and  xanthin  or  xanthie 
oxide,  also  exist  in  the  urine,  with  traces  of  certain  volatile  acids, 
phenylic,  carbolic,  and  taurilic,  on  which  the  odor  of  this  fluid  may 
depend. 

The  creatin  and  creatinin  found  in  the  urine,  are  both  crystalliiabh 
nitrogenous  bodies.  The  former  exists  in  small  quantities,  the  latter 
amounts  to  about  15  grains  a  day.  Creatinin  C^H7N30+2(HO),  dif- 
fers from  creatin  C^HgNjOj  by  one  atom  of  water.  They  are  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  salts  of  zinc,  and  by  the  subsequent  decomposi- 
tion of  the  zinc  compounds.  Creatin  is  a  neutral  substance,  incapable 
of  combining  either  with  acids  or  alkalies ;  but  creatinin  is  a  powerfal 
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base,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  forming  crystallizable 
salts  ¥rith  acids.  Creatin  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  juice  of 
muscle,  from  which  it  was  first  prepared  by  Liebig.  Creatinin  is 
present  only  in  small  quantity  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  but  is  readily 
formed  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  upon  creatin.  Creatin  appears 
to  be,  with  succinic  acid,  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  syntonin, 
whilst  creatinin  results  from  still  further  decomposition  ;  from  its  basic 
nature,  it  approaches  in  character  to  urea,  into  which  substance,  and 
sarcosin,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  baryta  at  the  boiling-point. 
Albumen  may  be  broken  up  artificially,  by  the  action  of  powerful  acids 
or  alkalies,  into  glycocoU,  ty rosin,  and  leucin,  nitrogenous  bodies  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  urea.  By  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on 
creatin,  urea  is  formed,  whether  through  the  previous  formation  of 
creatinin  is  not  certain.  Albumen,  creatin,  creatinin,  and  urea,  form, 
therefore,  a  descending  series  of  nitrogenous  bodies.  Both  creatin  and 
creatinin  are  more  abundant  in  exercised  muscles,  and,  therefore, 
"would  seem  to  be  products  of  muscular  action;  both  substances  are 
present,  in  small  proportions,  in  healthy  blood,  from  which  they  are 
excreted,  also  in  small  quantity,  by  the  kidneys.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  transformed  chiefly  into  urea,  probably  through  the  agency  of 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and,  thus  changed,  finally 
enter  the  urine.  Creatin  and  creatinin,  therefore,  are  compounds 
probably  preformed  in  the  body,  i.  c,  in  the  muscles,  thence  entering 
the  blood  by  venous  absorption ;  they  are  excreted  from  it,  in  minute 
quantity,  in  their  proper  form,  but  chiefly  after  conversion  into  urea. 
They  are  the  principal  immediate  source  of  the  last-named  substance, 
which  is  even  associated  with  them  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh  of  certain 
Cartilaginous  Fishes.  (Frerichs  and  Stadeler.) 

The  coloring  substance  of  the  urine,  urinary  pigment  or  uro-hsema- 
tin,  contains  iron,  and  is  separable  into  red,  blue,  and  yellow  coloring 
matters,  named  uro-rhodin,  uro-glaucin,  and  uro-xanthin.  Their  nature 
is  not  well  understood ;  they  exist  but  in  small  quantity,  and  are  very 
prone  to  decomposition.  According  to  some,  these  pigments  are  allied 
to  indigo,  and  its  derivatives,  indigo-red,  indigo-blue,  and  indican. 
The  blue  pigment,  or  uro-cyanide,  is  named  the  indigo  of  urine. 

The  non-crystallizable  extractive  matters  of  the  urine  exist  in  large 
quantities,  and  require  further  investigation ;  they  are  nitrogenous 
bodies,  some  even  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  probably  derived 
from  the  albuminoid  tissues ;  they  are  liable  to  decompose,  and  are 
abundant  in  certain  diseased  conditions. 

Traces  of  mucus  and  epithelium,  either  of  the  spheroidal  glandular 
kind  from  the  tubuli,  or  of  the  squamous  kind  from  the  interior  of  the 
l>ladder,  also  occur,  as  cloudy  deposits,  in  this  excretion. 

There  are  also  several  non-nitrogenous,  hydro-carbonaceous,  or  car- 
bonaceous substances  in  urine.  Thus,  lactic  acid,  CjHqO,,  occurs  occa- 
sionally, as,  e.  g.,  when  that  acid,  or  some  of  its  salts,  are  present  in 
large  quantity  in  the  blood,  owing  to  feeble  conditions  of  the  respira- 
tory process,  or  to  defective  oxidating  processes  in  the  blood.  By 
Lenmann,  lactic  acid  is  said  to  be  constantly  present,  and  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine ;  but,  by  others,  this  is  supposed  to 
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depend  upon  free  phosphoric  acid,  or,  an  acid  phosphate  of  soda,«r 
perhaps  upon  this  acid,  together  with  a  minute  quantity  of  disMlTci 
uric  acid ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  free  lactic  «dl» 
so  long  as  anj  alkaline  urates  are  present,  and  these  latter  salts  mj 
alwajs  be  obtained  by  the  quick  evaporation,  m  vactiOj  of  perfmlr 
fresh  urine.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  gradually  diminishes  for  froa 
three  to  five  hours  after  a  meal,  and  sometimes  the  excretion  becoMi 
actually  alkaline.  This  effect  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  deTehp- 
ment  of  the  large  quantity  of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  poured  oat  for 
the  digestion  of  the  food ;  whilst  the  return  of  the  urine  to  its  acid  coofr 
tion  during  fasting,  corresponds  with  the  cessation  of  the  fonnatiooof 
acid  in  the  stomach.  This  temporary  diminution  in  the  acidi^  of  the 
urine,  or  its  positive  alkalinity,  is  roost  marked  when  animal  food  ii 
taken,  which  requires  more  acid  to  digest  it;  with  vegetable  food  it ii 
less  so ;  with  mixed  diet,  the  effects  are  intermediate.  (Roberts.)  The 
alkalinity  of  the  urine  after  a  vegetable  diet,  and  of  that  of  the  Her 
bivora  generally,  is  not  opposed  to  these  observations,  and  has  another 
explanation.  In  such  diet,  large  quantities  of  neutral  alkaline  sahi 
of  the  vegetable  acids  are  met  with,  which  are  converted  in  theili* 
mentary  canal,  or  in  the  blood,  into  carbonates;  the  quantity  of  albi- 
minoid  food  or  tissue  metamorphosed  is  so  small  as  not  to  yield  enough 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  to  neutralize  this  alkali.  The  urine  ii 
also  often  alkaline  in  gastric  disorder.  In  the  Carnivora,  ammovi 
acts  the  part  of  a  base  to  the  acids  of  the  urine,  instead  of  the  fixed 
alkalies. 

Oxalic  acidj  CjOj-flljO,  also  occurs  in  the  urine,  especially  tfker 
eating  fruit,  which  contains  organic  acids,  also  after  drinking  fluids 
containing  free  carbonic  acid,  and,  lastly,  when  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess is  seriously  disturbed.  Any  condition  which  tends  to  overlotd 
the  blood  with  carbonic  acid  favors  the  appearance  of  oxalic  acid  ii 
the  urine ;  in  children  it  is  a  frequent  constituent,  and,  in  combinatioi 
with  lime,  forms  the  comparatively  common  mulberry  calouluM.  Lasdj, 
carbonic  acid  itself  is  found  in  a  state  of  solution,  in  the  quite  recently 
discharged  urine  of  both  man  and  animals.  Besides  this,  the  urine  con* 
tains  nitrogen,  with  traces  of  oxygen,  and,  but  only  as  a  product  of 
decomposition,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Minute  traces  of  certain  fats^  such  as  olein  and  stearin,  occur  in 
urine.  In  certain  cases,  a  fatty  subst4ince,  probably  a  mixture  of 
ordinary  fats,  named  keisUn^  appears  as  a  scum  upon  it;  and,  i> 
altered  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  large  quantities  of  oily  matter  Hm 
up  to  the  surface. 

The  salts  found  in  the  urine  average  about  1.8  per  cent,  of  that 
fluid,  though  they  vary  extremely,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
food  and  the  amount  of  fluid  ingcsta;  the  latter  increase  their  qnin- 
tity.  Of  100  parts  of  these  salts,  the  sulphates  form  45  parts,  the 
phosphates  24,  and  the  chlorides  23,  the  residue  consisting  of  salts  of 
the  organic  acids.  The  chief  base  is  soda,  next  in  order  potash,  then 
ammonia,  magnesia,  lime,  and  lastly,  in  minute  quantities,  iron  and 
silica.  Whilst  most  of  these  salts  are  derived  directly  from  the  mate* 
rials  of  the  food,  others  undoubtedly  proceed  from  the  metamorphosei 
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of  the  tissues ;  but  even  these  are,  of  course,  ultimately  derived  from 
the  food.  The  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  originate  in 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  belonging  to  the  albumi- 
noid substances  found  especially  in  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues ; 
the  quantity  of  these  salts  is  increased  by  exercise,  which  conduces  to 
changes  in  those  tissues.  The  earthy  phosphates  must  also  be  ulti- 
mately derived  from  the  food,  either  directly,  or  through  tissue 
changes ;  their  quantity  appears  to  increase,  on  the  administration  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  chloride  of  sodium  itself  varies  in  quantity, 
according  to  the  amount  consumed  with  the  food ;  one  office  of  the 
kidneys  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  that  salt  retained  in  the  blood. 
The  ammonia  of  healthy  urine  occurs  chiefly  in  the  triple  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia ;  it  is  an  ultimate  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  albuminoid  substances,  the  creatin,  creatinin  and  urea  being  prob- 
ably intermediate  stages. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  amorphous  or  crystallized  deposits,  or 
sediments^  are  formed  in  the  urine ;  and  sometimes,  even  solid  concre- 
tions, named  urinary  calculi  or  stones^  occur  in  it  even  within  the  body. 
The  most  common  sediment  is  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  hue,  and 
consists  of  mixed  urates  and  uric  cu^id,  with  some  of  the  coloring  prin- 
ciples ;  these  being  less  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  fluids,  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  urine,  clear  at  the  time  of  its  discharge  from  the  body. 
When  turbidity  exists  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  or  subsequently, 
though  the  urine  be  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  body,  the  condition  must  be  regarded  as  one  deviating  from  health. 
But  a  uric  acid  sediment  may  be  caused  by  an  acid  fermentation  of 
the  urine,  often  associated  with  the  growth  of  penicillium.  The  acid 
then  formed,  usually  lactic  acid,  decomposes  the  urates  in  solution,  and 
uniting  with  their  base,  whether  soda  or  ammonia,  precipitates  the  less 
soluble  uric  acid.  The  colored  extractive  matters  may,  through  changes 
produced  in  them  by  atmospheric  action,  increase  the  solvent  power 
of  the  fluid  for  the  urates,  and  so  prevent  their  precipitation  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cooling.  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  sediment,  therefore,  does 
not  necessarily  correspond  with  that  in  the  urine  itself,  for  sometimes 
it  may  be  precipitated,  though  existing  in  small  proportion,  and  some- 
times be  suspended,  though  present  in  larger  quantity.  If  the  uric 
acid  compounds  be  in  excess,  the  temperature  lowered,  and  a  free  acid 
be  formed,  a  deposit  is  sure  to  take  place.  In  hot  climates,  the  cuta- 
neous excretion  is  very  active,  a  quantity  of  acid  is  thus  removed  from 
the  system,  and  deposits  of  lithic  acid  are  accordingly  rare.  Phos- 
phatic  sediments  are  also  occasionally  met  with,  owing  to  peculiar  de- 
compositions or  fermentations,  affecting  the  urea,  which  is  then  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  by  this,  the  earthy  phosphates  are 
f precipitated,  as  ammoniacal  magnesian  phosphate,  or  as  phosphate  of 
ime.  This  alkaline  fermentation  occurs  sooner  or  later,  at  certain 
temperatures ;  but  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  urine  is  too  long  re- 
tained in  that  viscus,  and  also  in  inflammation  of  the  urinary  mucous 
membrane,  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  bladder  itself.  This  form  of 
alkalinity  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  depends  on  the  pres- 
ence of  potash  or  soda ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  blue  color  given  to  lit* 
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nius  paper  is  permanent ;  whilst  with  ammoniacal  urine,  it  is  fagitifc 
owintj:  to  the  volatility  of  ammonia.  The  alkaline  fermentation  is  prob- 
ably induced  by  the  pus,  or  by  the  excess  of  mucus.  The  acid  fc 
mentation  is  also  believed  to  be  excited  by  the  mucus  of  the  bladder. 
Tho  abundant  sediments  formed  in  the  critical  stages  of  fevers  ui 
gout,  are  of  the  uric  acid  type.  The  fine  iridescent  film,  freqoentlj 
siHMi  i»n  the  surface  of  the  urine,  in  dyspeptic  and  nervous  diseiM. 
consists  of  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magncsii 
Proloiigt'd  mental  effort  is  said  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
phosph:itos :  but  this  is  not  established  by  observation,  although  tbii 
condition  docs  occur  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  knon 
cxistciuv  of  phv>sphorus  in  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain,  has  doabtka 
su^ jested  this  idea.     C)ther  morbid  sediments  consist  of  pus  and  blooi 

TKc  concrete  deposits  named  calculi^  commence  by  the  collectioDof 
some  crvstalli^ablo  substance,  around  accidental  fibrinous  or  othff 
uiii.vNos  vkhich  maybe  minute,  and  ultimately  almost  or  entirely  dii- 
apjHMr.  rpon  such  a  centre  of  formation  or  nueleus,  successive  hj» 
ci^  \»t'  crvstallizcd  substance  are  deposited  in  laminae  or  crusts,  c^ 
mohU'*l  tv»j<ethcr  by  traces  of  mucus.  The  first  layers  deposited,  oftci 
dirtoi  ti\»m  those  ^hich  follow,  and  sometimes  the  lajers  alternate, 
coll^^!lullll^  ;i  coM^'ostft'  calculus.  The  simplest  calculi  are  those  con- 
^Liiiii;^  (.»f  :i  mixture  of  uric  acid  with  urates,  forming  the  uric  or  lUhk 
kuiU  i^ioup;  they  are  generally  oval,  somewhat  flattened,  smooth,  or 
:ili;jlii]\  lough,  yellowish,  and  hard.  The  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberrr 
calv  nil  ;irc,  as  their  name  implies,  roughly  tuberculated,  and  brownidi 
oi  bl  iok  in  color;  they  are  very  hard.  They  contain  some  colorinf 
^uK.~;  nice  derived  from  the  bhx>d.  The  phoBphatic  calculi  are  either 
iiii^».»ili  on  the  surface,  opaque- white,  or  white  and  semi-transparent,  or 
\.'l>:o  liiu'lv  crystalline,  lii'ht  and  soft,  so  as,  indeed,  to  be  easilv  worn 
K\  iiuiiion,  when  two  or  more  coexist  in  the  bladder;  they  offer  but 
liiilo  ivsisiancc  to  crushing  instruments.  They  are  composed  of  ik 
iiipK'  idio.^phatc  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  combined  with  some  ph(^ 
ph.»U'  v»f  lime.  (>ther  and  rarer  forms  of  urinary  concretions,  are  the 
I  a/ /».'// 1^  of  liini\  ci/stic  oxide^  and  xantliic  oxide  calculi. 

M  iii\  articlcit  of  diet  and  medicinal  agents  pass  into  the  urine  en- 
iiul\  ufU'hunt/i'd :  such  are  the  alkaline  chlorides,  phosphates,  sol- 
yU  ii v'v  iuiil  nitrates.  Of  these  salts,  chloride  of  sodium  acts  especially 
fc->  i  ^liniuliiiit  to  all  the  processes  of  tissue  metamorphosis,  and  herein 
ui  i\  ^»o  I'ound  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  this  universal  constituent  in  the 
ilu  I  •  A  i\\\  animals.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  caustic 
*lk  .'=^'.'..  produce,  however,  still  more  powerful  effects.  The  vegetable 
ilk  i'  "  l-*,  :i>*  viuinine,  morphia,  and  strychnia,  certain  vegetable  colo^ 
III,',  'iN^i  luccM,  such  as  saffron  and  rhubarb,  and  many  odorous  sub- 
,.ii.,...,  fc^  luipi'iitinc,  garlic,  assafoetida,  and  valerian,  likewise  pasi 
si'i.  ■•  »»»:.vkI  Nitric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids  also  escape,  coin- 
S  u,  I  \\>ih  :ip|ir\»priate  bases  derived  from  the  blood;  sulphuric  acid 
H<.  v**^^ '  j»No^phv»ric  and  this  latter  acid,  the  feebler  inorganic  and 
,K»  ,..*'♦  .  4^UkU.  Most  substances,  however,  undergo  a  change  before 
0^i^  » *^^*'»  *'»»'  urine.  Thus,  the  organic  acids,  such  as  lactic,  but  esp^ 
,Mrt-^  Mn:Mu\  citric,  malic,  racemic,  and  also  acetic  acid,  and  their 
pnlip.  do  no*  <e*oh  the  urine  as  such,  but,  united  with  soda  or  potash. 
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.  they  are  converted  in  the  system,  into  carbonates,  which  enter  the 
urine.  Hence  the  alkaline  condition  of  this  fluid,  caused  by  succulent 
vegetable  diet,  and  the  alkaline  urine  of  the  Herbivora.  Again,  as 
already  mentioned,  benzoic  acid  and  the  allied  cinnamic  acid,  are  first 
converted  into  hippuric  acid.  Organic  compounds  containing  sulphur, 
produce  sulphates  in  the  urine.  A  great  number  of  substances,  on 
being  taken  into  the  stomach,  do  not  reappear  in  the  urine,  such  as 
ether,  thein,  caffein,  theobromin,  asparagin,  amygdalin,  musk,  cam- 
phor, and  certain  coloring  matters,  such  a^  cochineal  and  chlorophyll. 
Alcohol,  though  chiefly  decomposed  in  the  system,  may  partly  appear 
in  the  urine.  Of  the  metallic  salts,  such  as  arsenic  and  antimony,  the 
bases  of  which  can,  of  course,  undergo  no  change  in  the  body,  some  ap- 
pear with  great  facility  in  the  urine ;  whilst  others  enter  that  fluid  with 
difficulty,  or  only  in  minute  traces  even  after  long  periods  of  administra- 
tion; such  are  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  iron. 
Alumina  is  absorbed  with  difiiculty,  or  not  at  all,  hence  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  urine. 

Water  is  eliminated  with  great  rapidity  from  the  kidneys.  In  large 
quantities,  as  already  stated,  it  causes,  by  stimulating  the  excreting 
power  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of 
urea  separated  from  the  body ;  though  relatively,  owing  to  its  dilution, 
a  given  quantity  of  urine  contains  less  urea.  The  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  urea  and  uric  acid  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  caused  by  many 
agents,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  articles  so  widely  and 
instinctively  adopted  by  mankind  as  dietetic  substances,  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  supposing  that  they  interfere  with,  or  retard,  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  albuminoid  and  fatty  tissues,  and  so  preserve  them 
from  waste.  In  this  way,  when  taken  in  moderation,  they  conserve 
the  strength.  The  action  of  creatin  and  creatinin,  so  abundant  in  beef- 
tea  and  beef-juice,  may  be  similar.  Thein  and  caffein  resemble  those 
substances  very  closely  in  composition. 

The  rapidity  with  which  water  and  substances  soluble  in  it,  pass  into 
the  urine,  after  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  formerly  led  to  the  idea 
that  direct  channels  of  communication,  passages,  or  ducts,  existed  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  kidneys,  or  some  other  part  of  the  urinary 
apparatus.  Many  investigations  were  undertaken,  some  even  with 
pretended  success,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  such  passages.  No 
such  communications,  however,  exist.  Soluble  substances  pass  from 
the  stomach  into  the  circulation,  by  venous  absorption,  and  are  then, 
after  traversing  the  lungs,  conveyed  by  the  renal  arteries  to  the  kid- 
neys, in  which,  by  porous  diffusion  or  dialysis,  they  enter  the  urinif- 
erous tubules,  and  so  reach  the  urinary  passages.  The  rate  at  which 
this  circuitous  route  through  the  vascular  system,  from  the  stomach  to 
the  kidneys,  occurs,  is  adduced  as  one  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  (p.  618).  When  the  stomach  is  empty,  after  long 
abstinence,  the  time  is  1  minute ;  4  hours  after  a  meal,  it  is  2  minutes ; 
IJ  hour  after,  6J  minutes;  1  hour  after,  14  minutes;  and  25  minutes 
after,  16  minutes.  If  the  test  substance  be  taken  with  the  food,  it 
requires  40  minutes  for  it  to  appear  in  the  urine.  (Erichsen.) 

The  affinity  of  certain  substances  for  the  living  tissues  influences 
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the  rate  of  their  passage  from  the  stomach  to  the  kidneys — saline  ni> 
stances,  for  example,  passing  more  rapidly  than  coloring  mattea 
The  relative  diffusibility  of  the  substances  may  also  modify  the  reak 
Pigments  pass  but  slowly,  indigo  and  madder  requiring  fifteen  minute^ 
rhubarb  and  biliary  pigments  twenty  minutes,  logwood  and  other  m1- 
oring  matters,  twenty  five  minutes. 

It  has  been  seen  that  many  substances  which  are  formed  in,  or  be- 
long to,  the  body,  are  liable  to  enter  the  urine,  viz. :  pus,  fatty  mat- 
ters, certain  biliary  products,  sugar,  inosite,  leucin,  allantoin,  tyrosb, 
sarcin,  hsematin,  fibrin,  and  albumen.  If  bile  be  no  longer  sepintel 
from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  or  if  its  discharge  by  the  alimentary  ctml 
be  prevented,  it  may  appear  in  the  urine,  as  it  will  in  any  other  8€CT^ 
tion  or  excretion  ;  this  happens  in  certain  organic  diseases  of  the  lirer. 
But,  in  the  more  common  form  of  jaundice,  the  bile  pigments  onlypta 
into  the  urine,  giving  it  a  dark  color.  The  sugar  which  appears  ift 
the  urine,  in  diabetes  (p.  748),  is  not  produced  in  the  kidneys,  nor 
does  its  presence  in  the  urine  necessarily  imply  disease  of  those  o^ 
gans;  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  being  present  in  the  blood, it 
escapes  through  the  excreting  structure  of  the  kidneys.  Its  increasri 
amount  in  the  blood  depends  on  an  abnormal  action  of  the  liver,  or  « 
the  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood,  through  some  defect 
in  the  respiratory  process.  The  transitory  appearance  of  sugar  intke 
urine  is  not  of  much  consequence ;  but  its  persistence,  in  diabetes,  ii 
serious.  A  minute  trace  constantly  occurs  in  healthy  urine,  thoofk 
it  escapes  ordinary  tests.  (Biiicke.)  The  presence  of  albumen  in  ue 
urine  is  important,  especially  if  persistent.  If  temporary,  it  indicates 
pressure,  or  a  great  attenuation  of  the  blood,  or  else  an  increased 
pressure  on  the  blood  in  the  renal  arteries.  Thus,  drinking  enormosi 
quantities  of  water  has  been  known  to  produce  temporary  albuminuria 
or  albuminous  urine ;  on  the  other  hand,  albumen  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  this  fluid  after  indulgence  in  very  full  meals,  or  in  cases  where 
the  heart's  action  is  materially  increased:  or,  again,  where  the  aorta 
is  compressed  below  the  renal  arteries,  or  from  renal  congestion  or  in- 
flammation,  produced  either  by  cold  applied  to  the  skin,  or  by  the 
undue  use  of  diuretics  or  irritants,  such  as  the  Spanish  fly ;  possiblf, 
also,  by  division  of  the  renal  sympathetic  nerves.  (Krimer.)  Theoe- 
currence  of  albuminoid  matter,  after  full  meals,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  probable  introduction  into  the  blood  under  those  circumstances, 
of  more  or  less  albuminose,  which  has  a  higher  osmotic  tendency  thai 
albumen  itself;  when  injected  into  the  veins,  it,  indeed,  appears  in  the 
urine.  Again,  ligature  of  the  aorta,  below  the  renal  arteries,  in  ani- 
mals, or  the  forcible  injection  of  blood  through  those  vessels,  causes 
an  artificial  albuminuria.  Persistent  albuminous  urine  indicates  some 
degeneration  of  the  excreting  tissues  of  the  kidneys,  usually  consisting 
of  the  so-called  granular  degeneration,  or  "  Bright's  disease/'  the  r^ 
suit  of  interstitial  deposits  of  an  albuminoid,  fatty,  or  amyloid  nature. 
In  such  cases  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  kidneys  is  increased,  cither  by  the  pbstruction  of  the  circulation 
through  them,  or  as  a  result  of  the  non-performance  of  the  ordinary 
excreting  process.     Besides  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  even  the  plastic 
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fibrinous  substance  may  exude  into  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and,  be- 
coming coagulated  in  their  interior,  form,  together  with  altered  epi- 
thelial cells,  or  with  fatty  matter,  uric  acid,  blood  or  pus  corpuscles, 
little  cylindrical  masses,  known  as  cctstSy  which  are  washed  out  of  the 
tubes,  and  are  easily  detected  in*  the  urine  by  the  microscope.  Some- 
times the  casts  consist  only  of  basement  membrane.  Bright's  disease 
may,  however,  exist  without  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

To  detect  bile  in  the  urine,  Pettenkofer's  test  is  used  (p.  539).  Sugar 
is  detected  by  Trommer's  copper  test  (p.  546),  or  by  boiling  with  liquor 
potassae,  which  causes  a  deep  brown  color  when  sugar  is  present.  Al- 
bumen is  detected  by  boiling  the  urine,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  to  make  sure  that  the  urine  is  not  alkaline;  certain  precipi- 
tates, caused  by  heat,  are  then  dissolved,  but  an  albuminous  precipi- 
tate remains,  as  whitish  or  yellowish  flocculi  of  coagulated  albumen. 
After  the  continued  administration  of  certain  metallic  poisons,  such  as 
arsenic  and  antimony,  their  detection  in  the  kidneys  or  liver  may  fur- 
nish the  means  of  discovering  crime. 

As  the  blood  is  the  most  complex  fluid  proper  to  the  body,  being  the 
source  of  nourishment  to  the  tissues,  and  also  the  medium  through 
which  the  products  of  their  metamorphoses  reach  the  excreting  glands, 
BO  the  urine  is  by  far  the  most  complex  of  the  animal  excretions.  Its 
peculiar  ingredients  display  important  relations  to  the  gelatinoid  and 
albuminoid  principles  of  the  body  and  of  the  food,  the  metamorphoses 
of  which,  during  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
constitute,  with  those  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  carbhydrates  consumed 
in  respiration  and  motion,  the  characteristic  chemical  phenomena  of 
animal  life.  They  especially  eliminate  nitrogen,  but  also  a  large 
amount  of  carbon,  and  some  hydrogen.  The  excretion  of  effete  nitro- 
genous matters  by  the  kidneys  may  be  assisted  by  the  liver;  but 
most  of  the  nitrogenous  fatty  acids  of  the  bile  are  reabsorbed.  It  is 
by  the  kidneys  that  these  nitrogenous  products  of  metamorphosis  are 
constantly  being  removed  ;  and  if  their  function  be  arrested,  grave 
mischief  ensues.  Ligature  of  the  ureters  is  followed  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  urea  in  the  blood ;  removal  of  the  kidneys,  by  an  increase  of 
the  creatin  and  the  creatinin  in  the  blood,  and  also,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  of  urea,  which  is  found  in  the  serum ;  a  urinous  odor  appears 
in  many  of  the  secretions.  In  the  ursemic  poisoning  which  depends 
on  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  urea,  ceasing  to  be  excreted  through 
them,  is  detectible  in  large  quantities  in  the  perspiration,  and  also  in 
the  vomited  matters.  The  urea  itself,  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
resulting  from  its  decomposition,  then  easily  detected  in  the  breath, 
circulates  through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  causes  imperfect 
respiration,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death. 

The  Kidneys  and  the  Urine  in  Animals. 

» 

These  important  glands,  so  essential  to  the  animal  economy,  are  well  devel- 
oped in  all  the  Vertebrata.  forming,  as  in  Man,  two  s^'ranietrical  orgrans  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  In  Mammalia,  as  m  Man.  the  kidneys  are 
composed  of  an  external  cortical  substance,  consisting  chieny  of  convoluted 
tubuli,  and  of  an  internal  medullary  substance  in  which  the  tubuli  are  straight. 
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The  kidnoys  of  many  Mfimninlia  exhibit  the  t^'picnl  boan  shape,  but  thejm 
often  nunv  rounde(I  tlian  in  Man,  a8  in  the  sheep,  pig,  and  dop.  Tberw 
Bometinies  mont  or  lenn  lobulated.  In  the  ox,  the  kidney  is  sublobulaied,  brqp 
niarktul  by  Hskuix^s  betwirn  the  pyramids,  which  form  the  lobules,  reniainiagi 
however,  unitiMl  lK*neatli  the  dividi^l  cortical  iK>rtion.  In  certain  CamiTon, 
as  in  otters,  seals,  and  Ix'ars,  the  ])yranuds,  each  cMJvored  by  its  owncoitidl 
hiyer,  are  separat4*d  by  dwjxT  fissun»s,  into  which  even  the  capsule  of  thekM- 
ney  ]MMi«'trates,  so  that  the  lobules  form  clusters  of  distinct  polyhedral  nuaei 
attache<l  to  tlie  sej)anite  infuudibula  of  a  much-nuiiilied  ureter.  The  kidiw 
is  most  dei'j>ly  lobulated  in  the  Cetawa.  In  the  early  embryonic  conditioo oT 
this  or«<:an  in  all  Mammalia,  the  lobulated  character  i»<  present ;  intheCriiM 
and  certain  ('arnivora,  it  iKTsists,  and  forms  the  so-calied  coni|K>und  kidacr: 
in  other  animals,  as  in  the  ox,  the  lobules  ]mrtly  coalesce  ;  lastly',  inthe»hi!^ 
doj;,  and  Man,  they  completely  unite,  as  development  advancres.  Ind«fd,i 
lolailaled  or  ramitled  condition  seems  to  Ih»  a  less  developed  form  of  maw 
glands  than  the  massive  shaiM>,  as  is  illustnited  by  the  liver,  pancreas,  sjiImi. 
and  thynnis  in  animals.  ]^)bulation  of  the  lun<;,  however,  is  a  si^  of  higher 
development.  Subordinates  ])eculiaritie8  <'xist  as  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  pi- 
pillHj  of  the  kidneys  are  connected  with  a  sim])le  or  much -subdivided  ureter. 

In  liinl'<,  the  kidneys  no  lonj^er  pn'sent  an  obvious  distinction  into  a  cwticil 
and  medullary  sul)stan(re,  and  the  gland  tissue  is  much  less  firm  thaniothr 
Mammalia.  In  Birds,  these  organs  an*  of  ironsiderablc  length,  occasiouflr 
blended  together,  in  i)la(res,  across  the  middle  line  ;  they  extend  from  the  poi 
ti»rior  Iwirder  of  the  lungs,  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and  iR 
moulded  into  n'(r(*sses  in  the  lK>nes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column.  Thr 
kidnrys  of  Birds  are.  therefore,  slightly  hibulated.  T!ie  uriniferous  tubofirf 
each  lobule  arv  arranged  in  bundles  or*  tufts,  which  end  in  the  outer  or  rop* 
ficial  ]»art,  by  dichotomous  tulx'S  ;  the  symmetrical  un*ters  proceed  from  thr 
alxlominal  siirfact^  of  the  glands,  receiving  the  uriniferous  tubules  dirvttlr. 
without  the  formati(m  of  infuudibula,  or  of  a  jielvis.  They  open  below,  in  tb 
upi)er  and  back  i)art  of  a  dilatation  found  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  alimentur 
canal,  named  the  cloaca,  where  then*  is  a  sort  of  recvss,  which  haslieenR' 
ganled  as  representing  an  imiH»rfect  bladder. 

In  Rrjitilc,^,  the  kidn«*vs  an?  very  large,  occupy  the  same  general  positioDtt 
in  Birds,  and  are  usually  of  great  length.  In  the  turtles,  tortoises,  and  fr 
ards,  tiny  an*  symmetrical,  and  fixed  to  the  lumbar  and  jx'lvic  regions;  I* 
in  S'riH'iits.  the  right  kidney  is  plawd  higher  than  the  left,  ns  if  forc» 
venience  ;  they  extend  alcmg  "the  gn*ater  jmrt  of  their  elongate  ond  flexilik 
sjnne.  The  Sidneys  present  no  distinction  of  cM)rtical  and  medullarv  Mb- 
statue  :  but  they  are  dwply  lobulated,  and  loosely  c<mni»cted  with  the  *in^ 
rounding  |)arts.  The  un*ters  an*  long  and  narrow,  and  end  in  a  son  d 
cloaca.  The  tuhuU  vrhiifcri  an*  n*duced  to  ccmvoluted,  or  even  short,  stniskC 
cjecal  tulK^s,  arranged  in  conv(*rging  bundles,  or  placvd  trans versel}'.  IndK 
crocodile,  the  convoluted  tubuli  are  so  distinct  as  to  appear  like  a  corticil 
lay(*r. 

In  Amjthihhi,  the  kidneys  are  flat  and  broad  at  their  hinder  end,  but  \xcom 
very  narrow  at  their  anterior  part,  and  thus  show  an  approximation  tothrir 
form  in  Fishes.  Numerous  du<'t8  pro< red  from  their  inner  border,  toahn^ 
sleiuU'r  ureter,  which  o|)ens  into  the  cloaca. 

In  Fishes^  the  kidneys  are  proportionally  large ;  they  vary  in  shapi*  in  difirt^ 
ent  species,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  narrow,  anil  t>f  extreme  length,  lx?ing  attacfaMl 
IxMieath  the  Ixnlies  of  the  vertebra*,  along  the  whole  or  the  gr(»ater  part  of  thf 
alxlominal  cavity,  alM>ve  th«*  air-bladder  when  that  onjim  exists.  ThervisBO 
distinction  of  eoVtical  and  medullary  substaiur,  and  tufts  of  slightly  tortuwu 
urinary  tubuli,  or  completely  straiglit  ca*cal  tul)es,  end  at  once  in  naVmw  elon- 
gated ureters,  which  usually  o\hm  on  each  side,  into  the  cloacal  ]>ortion  of  the 
rectum,  but  which  somelinies  first  coalesce.  In  th*'  low  Myxiuoid  fishes,  the 
upi)er  portion  of  the  kidneys  is  much  attenuated,  and  jin'sents  a  I'tmiplete  nn- 
foldiTig  of  the  gland  structiire ;  the  tubuli,  instead  of  Inking  hmg  and  aggni!ati?i 
are  short,  distinct,  and  commencv  by  little  dilatations,  into  which  the  M*l- 
pighian  glomeruli  project.  In  the  amphioxus.  the  kidney  has  not  Kiai  distinctK 
madf  iMit,  though  it  is  pmbably  represented  by  a  narrow  gland-like  nuiss  placed 
near  the  abdominal  pore. 
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The  kidneys  in  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes,  may  be  considered 
as  composed  entirely  of  cortical  substance ;  they  invariably  contain  Malpijjhian 
corpuscles,  or  arterial  glomeruli,  which  are  usually  scattered  through  the  ^and, 
and,  as  usual,  project  into  dilatations  of  the  uriniferous  tubuli.  These  bodies 
vary  in  size,  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  animal,  as  well  as 
in  diifferent  Classes.  Tnus  they  are  larger,  .^n  and  j^,  of  an  inch,  in  the  lion  and 
horse,  than  in  Man,  jAo ;  they  are  much  smaller  in  the  guinea-pig,  cat,  and 
mouse,  7^/)  to  7 1(  if  of  an  inch ;  they  are  small  in  Fishes,  7]^^,  and  Amphibia,  ^  Jg, 
but  smallest  of  all  in  Reptiles,  ^irr  to  ji^.  In  the  pointed  R'ual  lobules  of  the 
boa,  they  are  smaller  in  the  narrow  than  in  the  wider  portions  of  each  lobule. 
In  the  smipler  kidneys  of  Fishes,  they  are  represented  by  small  vascular  plex- 
uses. Cilia  are  found  in  the  uriniferous  tubuli  in  the  Cold-blooded  Vertebrata ; 
they  commence  at  the  neck  of  the  capsules  into  which  the  Malpighian  bodies 
project,  and  extend  for  a  short  distance  along  the  tubuli,  sometimes  through- 
out their  whole  length.  The  current  which  they  produce  as  seen  after  death, 
is  towards  the  oritices  of  the  tubules.  Cilia  have  not  yet  been  distinctly  seen 
in  Birds  or  Mammalia. 

In  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes,  the  renal  arteries,  instead  of  being 
two  in  number  as  in  Mammalia,  are  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  adjacent 
branches  of  the  aorta,  or  from  the  aorta  itself.  Besides  this,  the  kidneys  in 
these  Classes,  receive  more  or  less  venous  blood  from  the  hinder  limbs  in  Birds 
and  the  four-footed  Reptiles  and  Amphibia,  and  from  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body  in  Ophidia  and  in  Fishes.  The  rest  or  the  blood  from  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  body,  usually  passes  partly  to  the  vena  cava,  and  partly  to  the  vena 
portse ;  in  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  most  Fishes,  it  goes  chiefly  to  the  latter ; 
m  a  few  Fishes  all  the  blood  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  proceeds  to  the 
kidneys. 

The  fact  that  the  kidneys  in  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes,  receive 
a  supply  of  venous  blood  was  first  noticed  by  Bojanus,  but  the  detailed  arrange- 
ment of  the  afferent  veins  wa^  fully  investigated  by  Jacobson.  These  renal 
portal  veins  become  more  numerous  in  the  lower  Vertebrata.  After  entering 
the  kidneys,  they  auickly  subdivide,  and  end  in  the  vascular  plexuses  which 
surround  the  uriniierous  tubuli.  The  Malpighian  bodies  still  receive  arterial 
vessels  only,  but  give  off  efferent  vessels  which  join  the  plexuses  around  the 
tubuli.  In  the  lower  Vertebrata,  accordingly,  the  special  urinary  products, 
like  the  bile  products,  are,  in  all  cases,  excreted  from  venous  blood ;  and  the 
small  quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  enters  the  kidneys,  first  passes  through 
the  vascular  tufts  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  so  becomes  modified,  before 
it  reaches  the  plexuses  around  the  proper  excreting  tubuli,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  hepatic  arterial  blood  becomes  venous,  before  it  reaches  the  intra-lob- 
ular  plexuses  of  the  liver.  As  already  stated,  the  existence  of  this  portal  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels  in  the  kidneys  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and 
Fishes,  supports  the  view,  that  in  Mammalia,  also,  the  renal  arterial  blood 
becomes  venous  in  traversing  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  before  it  serves  for 
the  excretion  of  urinary  constituents.  The  pasty  or  solid  character  of  the 
urine  in  Serpents,  may  depend,  not  only  on  the  small  size  of  the  glomeruli,  but 
also  on  the  lact  that  these  animals  swallow  little  or  no  water. 

Excretory  glandular  organs,  having  the  function  of  kidneys,  exist  at  least 
in  the  higher  Non-vertebrate  animals ;  but  owing  to  the  difierent  plans  of  con- 
•structiou  in  these  Subkiugdoms,  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  much,  if  any, 
resemblance  of  position  or  structure,  between  them  and  the  renal  organs  even 
of  the  lowest  Fishes.  But  the  unity  of  the  vito-chemical  processes  of  animal 
life,  is  proved  by  the  detection  of  urinary  products  in  some  of  these  excretory 
organs  in  the  Mollusca,  Annulosa,  and  Ccelenterata.  Uric  acid  ha»  been  found 
in  the  two  former  Classes,  and  guanin  in  the  last. 

In  the  MoUuaca,  the  organs  which  represent  kidneys  are  not  connected  by 
ducts  with  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  Cephalopods,  remarkable  8p(mgy 
masses  of  follicles  exist  around  the  large  branchial  veins,  and  discharge  them- 
selves, by  numerous  ai)erturesv  into  the  branchial  cavity ;  these  are  8UiiiK)8ed  to 
act  as  renal  emunctory  orgaiLs,  their  excreted  fluid  containing  uric  acid.  In 
the  Gast^ropods,  a  smaller  follicular  organ,  also  containing  that  acid,  is  usu- 
ally found  in  the  neighboriiood  of  the  heart,  and  its  ducts  open  near  the  intes^ 
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tinal  oriGcc,  generally  int^  the  branchial  cavity.  In  the  Lamellibranchi^i 
similar  or<;an,  but,  in  most  cases,  less  distinct,  is  also  found  near  the  bent 
close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mandb 
In  the  MulluifC(n(l(i.  distinct  renal  organs  have  not  yet  lieen  recognifti 
Amongst  the  Annulosa^  the  Insecta,  Myriap<Kla,  and  Arachnida,  haveem- 
tory  organs  Ix^lieved  to  he  renal,  consisting- of  long  tubes,  often  beginning  If 
clusters  or  tufts  of  vesicles ;  they  are  sometimes  few,  as  in  Myriapbda.  ««*• 
times  v(Ty  numerous,  as  in  the  higher  Insects.  As  in  the  \  ertebrata.  thiy 
oiKMi  into  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  or  even  close  to  its  orifice;  sometinrt 
the  principal  duct  is  dilated  near  its  lower  end,  as  if  to  form  a  urinary  bladkkr. 
The  eolored  fluid  discharged  by  the  lepidoptera,  on  their  emerging' firom  the 
chrysalis,  proc^eeds  from  these  vessels,  and  ctrntaius  uric  acid.  55'o  such  Rial 
organs  are  found  in  the  Crustacea,  which  are  aquatic.  In  the  AnnulMi,  ii 
which  they  are  likewise  absent,  the  watcT- vessels  may  have  some  excrrtoiT 
function,  and  eliminate  urinary  products. 

In  certain  of  the  Ovlcuternta,  small  clusters  of  cells  projecting  into  the  body 
cavity,  and  containg  guanin,  are  regarded  as  nnial  or^ns  ;  but  m  the  simplest 
forms  of  these  animak,  the  excretion  of  the  products  of  the  decompositioD <]( 
albuminoid  substances  is  probably  acc(mipanied  by  the  external  and  intcfittl 
surfaces  of  their  hollow  bodies. 

Jjiistly,  in  the  minute  Protozoa^  such  products  must  also  be  eliminated  tf 
the  general  surface. 

Special  Secretiotu  in  Animals, 

Certain  secretions  or  excretions,  in  animals,  may  perhaps  be  regarded,  not 
merely  as  serving  a  ixjculiar  purpose  in  the  economy,  but  also  as  tuldlliDga 
emunctory  office,  eliminating  from  the  system  subsUuices  which  might  beat 
injui'lous  to  animal  life  as  urea  and  uric  acid.  Amongst  such,  mavbemet^ 
tioned  the  castor  of  the  Ix^^iver,  the  musk  of  the  musk-deer,  the  peculiar  srae- 
tion  of  the  civet-cat,  and  tha«ie  of  otluT  Mammalia,  also  the  venom  of  Serpentt 
th(?  a(Tid  secretion  of  the  skin  of  the  toad,  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  whick 
yields  the  sepia  color  used  by  painters,  the  jmhsous  of  the  stings  of  the  bet;  and 
the  wasp,  the  sugar  secreted"  by  aphides,  the;  odoriferous  excretions  of  thebu^ 
and  many  other  beetles,  the  poison  in  the  Uiil  of  the  scorpion  and  the  maodibkf 
of  the  spider,  the  odoriferous  exudations  of  the  lumbrici,  and  even  the  thrvids 
of  thr  sca-nettkis.  Examph^s  of  si)e(!ial  secretion  are  also  met  with  in  th« 
glands  which  in  many  ciiterpillars  supply  the  silk  used  in  progression  or  for 
the  e()co(>n.s,  in  the  spinneret  glands  ot  the  Spiders,  the  cement  gland  of  the 
Cirrhopods,  and  the  glandular  structures  which  secrete  the  byssus  of  certain 
Lamcllibranchiata. 

However  dillerent  and  spt^cialized  may  be  the  actions  of  the  various  glandu- 
lar organs  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  yield  such  widely  ditlerent  products, 
they  are  all  based  on  a  common  plan  of  structure  and  function.  Even  in  the 
highest  animals,  and  in  Man,  their  physiological  relationship  is  evidenced  by 
an  Occasional  tendency  to  a  vicarious  action,  in  which  one  gland  or  eeveril 
glands  take  on  the  suspended  function  of  another. 


THE   SKIN   AND    ITS    EXCRETIONS. 

By  means  of  its  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous  glands,  the  skin  secrete! 
and  excretes  fatty  matter,  and  the  perspiration  or  sweat.  Besides 
this,  it  exhales  water  from  its  surface,  and  throws  off  certain  quan- 
tities of  eavbonic  acid  gas. 

The  sebaceous  or  oVy  matter^  formed  by  the  so-called  sebaceotf 
glands  (p.  361;  Fig.  69,  a),  consists  of  a  mixture  of  olein,  saponi- 
fied fat,  cholesterin,  a  small  quantity  of  an  unnamed  albuminoid  sob- 
stance,  and  a  few  epidermic  cells.     Its  ashes  abound  in  earthy  phos- 
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phates.  The  fat  is  either  derived  from  the  fatty  matter  of  the  plasma 
of  the  blood,  or  more  probably  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  albu- 
minoid contents  of  the  epidermic  cells  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  It 
is  poured  out,  partly  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  but  more  commonly 
into  the  interior  of  the  hair  follicles,  or  even  into  the  most  minute 
ones.  It  contributes  to  soften  and  render  flexible  both  the  hairs  and 
the  skin,  and,  by  protecting  the  latter  from  the  action  of  water  or 
aqueous  solutions,  it  renders  the  skin  more  effectual  as  a  defensive 
organ.  The  so-called  ceruminous  and  Meibomian  glands  of  the  ear 
and  eyelids,  may  be  regarded  as  special  modifications  of  sebaceous 
follicles. 

In  all  Quadrupeds  which  possess  hairs,  sebaceous  or  oil  glands  exist ;  the 
glaiululce  Uropyyii^  or  caudal  glands,  of  Birds,  supplying  the  fatty  secretion 
with  which  they  auoint  their  feathers,  are  highly  develo^d  sebaceous  glands. 

The  epidermic  tissues  generally,  viz.,  the  cuticle,  nails,  and  hairs, 
have  been  viewed  as  solid  excreted  substances.  When  worn,  cut^  shed, 
or  desquamated,  they  undoubtedly  rid  the  economy  of  a  large  amount 
of  nitrogenous,  sulphurous,  and  ferruginous  matter.  The  continual 
loosening  of  epithelial  cells  from  the  gastro-pulmonary  cavities,  must 
serve  a  similar  office. 

The  9udoriferou8^  audortparouSj  or  9weat  gland%y  are  present,  in 
larger  or  smaller  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  skin.  They  are  small, 
rounded,  pinkish  bodies,  placed  immediately  beneath  the  true  skin, 
and  average  about  ^th  of  a  line  in  diameter.  Each  sweat  gland  consists 
of  a  fine  tube,  closed  and  coiled  up  into  a  ball  at  its  deeper  end,  from 
which  a  straight  part  of  the  tube,  or  duct,  passes  up  through  the  cutis 
and  cuticle,  and  opens  by  a  somewhat  widened  orifice  on  the  surface. 
When  the  cuticle  is  thick,  as  in  the  palms  and  soles,  this  tube  passes 
through  it  in  a  spiral  manner  (Fig.  66,  5,  6).  The  whole  tube,  when 
unrolled,  measures  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  ^\^j^  of  an 
inch  in  width.  This  tube  consists  of  an  outer  vascular  coat,  prolonged 
from  the  cutis,  and  of  an  epidermoid  lining,  continuous  with  the  cu- 
ticle ;  the  spiral  portion  is  composed  of  the  latter  only.  Two  coiled 
tubes  may  unite  into  one  duct.  When  a  sweat  gland  is  destroyed,  it 
is  not  reproduced.  In  some  situations  the  sweat  glands  are  of  large 
size,  as  in  the  axillae,  where  they  measure  nearly  two  lines  in  diameter, 
are  of  a  darker  red  color,  are  composed  of  branched  tubes,  and  secrete 
a  thick,  exceedingly  acrid,  and  odorous  fluid.  In  the  palms  and  soles, 
the  openings  of  the  sweat  glands,  the  so-called  pore%  of  the  skin,  are 
found  on  the  papillary  ridges ;  in  other  parts,  they  are  si^attered  over 
the  surface.  They  are  most  numerous  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where 
2800  orifices  are  found  on  a  square  inch ;  they  are  fewest  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  trunk.  Non-striated  muscular  fibres,  arranged  longi- 
tudinally, exist  in  the  vascular  coat  of  the  ducts  of  the  larger  sweat 
glands.  (Eolliker.) 

The  perspiration^  or  sweaty  which  is  excreted  by  the  sudoriferous  or 
sudatory  glands,  is  not  the  only  watery  exhalation  from  the  skin;  for 
water  is  undoubtedly  exhaled  from  the  integument  generally,  as  well 
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as  from  the  sweat  glands.  The  perspiration  is  said  to  be  tnifiifiHr 
when  no  visible  moisture  is  discernible  on  the  skin,  and  sensible  whs 
it  is  so  discernible ;  but  there  is  no  real  difference  between  them ;  ii 
the  former  case  the  fluid  part  evaporates  as  fast  as  it  exudes  from  tk 
orifices  of  the  sweat  glands,  whilst,  in  the  latter,  it  remains  for  t  mo- 
ment or  so,  in  minute  transparent  colorless  drops. 

The  sweat  usually  contains  about  97.5  of  water  and  2.5  of  solil 
matter,  but  sometimes  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  organic 
constituents  are  little  more  than  half  of  this,  and  are  composed  chielj 
of  fat,  which  is  probably  almost  entirely  derived  from  an  admixture  rf 
the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands ;  but  the  palms  of  the  hands  aad 
the  soles  of  the  feet  are  more  or  less  greasy,  although  no  sebaceoof 
follicles  exist  in  that  part  of  the  skin.  Besides  this,  the  organicmat- 
ters  of  the  perspiration  contain  an  albuminoid  substance,  the  nature  of 
which  is  unknown,  and  acids  which  give  it  an  acid  reaction,  by  sone  i 
supposed  to  be  lactic  acid,  but  now  usually  regarded  ns  a  mixture  of  a 
peculiar  nitrogenous  acid,  named  sudoriCj  with  the  volatile  acetic, 
metacetonic,  formic,  and  butyric  acids,  together  with  the  fatty  caprjiie 
and  caproic  acids.  Some  of  these  acids  are  combined  with  alkaiieSb 
Almost  one-fourth  of  the  solid  matter  is  urea,  the  total  dailj  quantity 
having  been  estimated  at  about  150  grains,  which  would  yield  aboot 
seventy  grains  of  nitrogen.  This  urea  is  easily  decomposea,  and  girci 
rise  to  ammoniacal  salts,  such  as  were  described  by  Berzeliua,  for  do 
ammonia  is  found  in  perfectly  fresh  perspiration.  The  inorganic  mat* 
ters  are  chiefly  common  salt  and  chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  traces  of  earthy  phosphates,  and  iron.  On  burning  the  total 
solids,  some  sulphates  are  formed,  indicating  the  presence  of  sulphur 
in  some  combination,  probably  with  the  organic  matter.  A  certain 
quantity  of  epidermic  cells  and  extraneous  substances  also  occur  ia 
the  residue.  The  odor  of  the  perspiration  depends  partly  on  the  vola- 
tile acetic,  formic,  and  various  fatty  acids,  but  also  perhaps  on  spedal, 
hut  unknown,  volatile  odorous  substances.  Some  of  the  odor  may  be 
due  to  decomposing  urea.  In  certain  diseases,  in  which  the  excretion 
from  the  kidneys  is  seriously  diminished,  or  altogether  suppressed,  as 
in  Bright's  disease  and  cholera,  when  the  urea  and  uric  acid  are  ^^ 
tained  in  the  blood,  large  quantities  are  frequently  excrete<l  by  the 
skin,  probably  chiefly  by  the  sudoriferous  gfands.  Besides  the  aboT^ 
named  substances,  alcohol  in  small  quantity,  sugar,  albumen,  biliarj 
matters,  and  other  substances,  have  been  found  in  the  perspiration. 

The  uses  of  the  perspiration  are  twofold :  first,  to  get  rid  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  from  the  system ;  and  secondly,  to  eliminate 
from  the  body  certain  special  products  of  chemical  metamorphosis. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  average  quantity 
of  fluid  exhaled  by  the  skin,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  variable  quantities  which  are  given  off  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  In  the  earlier  experiments,  the  losses,  by  exhala- 
tion both  from  the  skin  and  the  lungs,  were  confounded,  the  body 
being  weighed  together  with  the  food  and  drink  taken  in  twentv-fonr 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  weight  of  the  body  was  again  taken, 
and  also  that  of  the  intestinal  and  renal  excreta ;  the  difference  in 
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these  two  totals,  gave,  for  the  amount  of  cutaneous  and  pulmonary 
exhalation  together,  fths  of  the  total  loss  of  weight  of  the  body.  (San- 
torini.)  By  enveloping  the  body  in  an  impermeable  oil-silk  bag,  so  as 
to  condense  and  retain  the  water  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  it  was 
found  that,  in  an  adult,  about  30  oz.  are  daily  exhaled  by  the  skin, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  15  oz.  are  given  off  by  the  lungs,  making  a 
total  daily  loss,  by  both  skin  and  lungs,  of  45  oz.  (Seguin.)  The  total 
loss  has,  however,  been  estimated  at  45^  oz.  in  the  autumn,  44  oz.  in 
summer,  and  37  oz.  in  spring,  in  a  person  under  the  average  size.  (Dr. 
Dal  ton.)  Other  estimates  give  an  average  total  loss  of  57  oz.,  51  oz. 
in  the  winter,  and  63  oz.  in  the  summer. 

The  quantity  of  perspiration  exhaled  by  different  parts  of  the  body 
differs  widely.  Its  general  quantity  is  influenced  both  by  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  conditions ;  thus  it  is  augmented  by  increased  vascularity  of 
the  skin,  by  a  higher  temperature  of  the  body,  by  a  quicker  circulation, 
and  therefore  by  exercise  and  effort  generally.  Perspiration  may  also 
he  induced  by  additions  to  the  clothing  or  covering  of  the  body,  and 
likewise  by  breathing  in  a  confined  space ;  it  is  also  increased  by  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  by  certain  depressing  emo- 
tions and  syncope,  all  of  which  tend  to  relax  the  skin  and  its  bloodves- 
sels. It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  or  almost  entirely  arrested 
in  febrile  conditions  and  certain  forms  of  excitement,  and,  it  is  said, 
also  by  the  use  of  coffee.  It  is  increased  by  taking  food  generally,  but 
more  particularly  after  dinner.  The  secretion  is  stated  to  be  most 
active  about  noon,  and  least  so  in  early  morning.  It  is  also  augmented 
during  sleep. 

Of  the  external  conditions  which  modify  the  quantity  of  the  perspi- 
ration, by  far  the  most  important  are  the  temperature  and  hygrometric 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  in  warm  air,  which  increases  the 
activity  of  the  cutaneous  circulation,  the  perspiration  is  increased, 
whilst  cold  air  has  the  opposite  effect;  again,  dry  air  increases  the 
perspiration,  whilst  damp  air  diminishes  it.  Simple  warmth  acts  by 
increasing  the  vascular  action  through  the  skin;  whilst  dryness  oper- 
ates by  maintaining  a  constant  evaporation  from  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face; on  the  other  hand,  cold  diminishes  the  vascularity  of  the  skin, 
and  dampness  of  the  air  impedes  evaporation.  The  combination  of 
moisture  with  heat,  however,  increases  the  exhalation  by  the  skin, 
which  then  appears  in  large  drops.  Motion  in  the  air,  whether  warm 
or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  increases  the  relative  amount  of  perspiration,  by 
carrying  it  off  more  quickly.  The  perspiration  is  said  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  increased  atmospheric  pressure.  This  excretion  is  also  aug- 
mented by  large  quantities  of  drinks,  especially  when  taken  warm ;  by 
so-called  sudorific  medicines,  such  as  nitre,  Dover's  powder,  and  vine- 
gar; by  electricity;  and  also  by  hot  baths,  whether  water-baths,  vapor- 
baths,  or  hot-air  baths,  especially  when,  as  in  the  Turkish  and  Roman 
baths,  friction  and  shampooing  are  superadded.  Certain  curious  local 
sweatings  have  been  noticed,  affecting  the  head  alone,  or  the  feet  and 
hands,  or  even  one  side  of  the  face  only,  phenomena  which  probably 
are  due  to  some  loss  of  power  in  the  vasi-motor  nerves  of  the  arteries 
of  those  parts,  giving  rise  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  increased  vascu- 
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larity,  and  increased  secretion.  Suppression  of  the  cutaneous  exbab- 
tion  and  excretion,  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  causing  either  loc^ 
internal  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  general  poisoning  of  the  blood 
and  fever,  from  the  retention  of  effete  matters  in  the  system.  Uenoe 
the  ill  effects  of  sudden  cold,  or  chill  to  the  surface,  eapeciBlly  after 
previous  overheating  of  the  body  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  and  Kith  the 
accutnuktinn  of  effete  substances  of  wnste  in  it.  The  chief  use  of  this 
copious  exhalation  of  water  from  the  skin,  as  will  be  explained  in  thfej 
Section  on  Animal  Heat,  is  that  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  thjj 
body,  under  variations  of  external  temperature.  ^ 

Ihe  mutual  balance  between  the  respective  quantities  of  the  rcul 
and  cutaneous  exhalations,  under  different  physical  conditions,  chieflj 
those  relating  to  the  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air, 
is  shown  by  the  facts,  that  in  cold  weather  the  skin  exhales  less,  and 
the  kidneys  excrete  more  fluid,  whilst  in  warm  weather  the  skin  elim- 
inatea  more  and  the  kidneys  less.  The  skin  is  sometimes  said  to  reg> 
ulale  the  quantity  of  fluid  j^iven  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  (|uaiitiiy 
of  fluid  left  in  reserve  in  the  blood,  and  the  soft  tissues  geiiernlly :  bat 
the  kidneys  should  rather  be  regarded  as  the  true  regulators  m  tliia 
matter.  The  skin,  and  also  the  lungs,  are  exposed  to  extcrnnl  influ- 
ences of  temperature,  and  to  the  relative  hygrometric  state  of  the 
which  must  affect  the  quantity  of  their  exhalations;  but  the  kidDcn 
being  pliiced  in  uniform  conditions,  are  sensitive  self-acting  re^ulaUi 
operating  through  stimulation  of  the  vasi-motor  nerves,  which  ^ 
the  state  of  the  arteries  and  vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  and  detor 
the  supply  of  blood.  In  certain  conditions,  moreover,  the  retial  ■ 
cutaneous  excretions,  instead  of  being  vicarious  as  to  quaniity,  : 
simultaneously  increased  or  diminished. 

The  office  of  the  perspiration,  in  removing  effete  mutter  from  I 
blood,  is,  in  the  first  place,  evident  from  the  composition  uf  i 
Gonsiituents,  although  these  are  comparatively  scanty.  Supposing  i 
at.  of  perspiration  to  be  the  daily  quantity  excreted,  the  aniouui  of 
urea  and  uf  other  peculiar  solids  thus  eliminated,  would  be  about  }d 
01.;  whilst  the  daily  quantity  of  solid  urinary  products  uinuitnu  la 
from  2  oz.  to  3J  oe. 

As  an  organ  of  excretion,  however,  the  skin  further  elimiDate* 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  skin,  iudee^l,  is,  to  a  slight  extent,  crea 
iu  Man,  a  respiratory  membrane,  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  and  i 
ally  absorbing  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  exlia 
by  the  comparatively  dry  cutaneous  surface  of  the  human  body, 
of  course,  relatively  ro  that  given  off  by  the  lungs,  very  much  loi 
and  has  been  variously  estitnatod  at  frora  ,'„  [o  Jg  (Scharlingt,  al* 
j^  I^Scharling  and  Hannover),  and  at  ^Jo  (Edward  Smith),  of  ikat 
given  off  by  the  proper  reapiratory  organa,  [he  lungs.  It  is  stal«d 
that  in  regard  to  the  skin,  a  little  more  carbonic  acidis  given  oETtJ 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  which  ia  the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  the  loagi 
but  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  ia  cxtren 
difEcull.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  nitrogen,  a  minute  trace  i 
which  is  said  also  to  be  taken  up  by  the  skin.  The  activity  of  il '_ 
oatanoous  respiratory  process,  aa  it  must  be  called,  is  considarabljr  iii> 
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creased  by  exercise.  The  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  daily  re- 
moved in  the  shape  of  desquamated  epidermic  cells,  is  said  to  be  about 
11  grains.  A  partial  interference  with  the  excretory  function  of  the 
skin,  causes  headache,  lassitude,  and  febrile  reaction ;  a  more  serious 
disturbance,  by  over-exciting  the  kidneys,  will  bring  on  temporary 
albuminuria. 

The  preceding  facts  sufficiently  explain  the  high  importance  of 
cleanliness  of  the  skin,  for  the  preservation,  not  only  of  comfort,  but 
of  health.  Daily  ablutions  by  sponging,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the 
tepid  bath,  are  of  great  efficacy  in  the  maintenance  of  a  pure  condition 
of  the  blood. 

7%«  Cutaneous  Excretion  in  Animals. 

The  sudoriferous  glands  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  and  the  cutaneous  gland- 
ular organs  of  the  loMier  Vertebrate,  and  Non-vertebrate  animals,  have  been 
already  described  (p.  372). 

When  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  is  shaved,  and  the  body  subsequently  coated  over 
with  varnish  impenetrable  to  water  and  gases,  death  ensues  from  asphyxia  in 
from  six  to  twelve  hours,  a  condition  whicn  has  been  named  cutaneous  asphyxia. 
The  symptoms  are  depression,  difficulty  of  breathing,  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture, congestion  of  the  tissues  and  organs  with  dark  blood,  and  ultimate  death. 
The  arrest  of  cutaneous  respiration  may  partly  account  for  this  form  of  death, 
with  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood ;  but  doubtless  also,  it  depends 
on  the  shutting  in  of  peculiar  cutaneous  products.  The  fatal  result  can  scarcely 
be  referred  to  the  non-exhalation  of  water.  In  the  soft-skinned  Amphibia,  the 
entire  cutaneous  surface  exhales  carbonic  acid,  and  absorbs  oxygen ;  in  the 
frog,  for  example,  after  removal  of  the  lungs,  i  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
has  been  excreted  from  the  skin^  in  eight  hours.  (Bischoft*.)  This  experiment 
is  performed  by  putting  the  ammal,  after  deprivation  of  its  lungs,  under  a 
glass  receiver  failed  with  air,  and  placed  over  mercury ;  the  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed  by  lime-water,  and  so  measured.  The  skin  of  the  froe,  which  is 
moist  and  full  of  capillary  vessels,  presents  conditions  favorable  to  the  solution 
and  diffusion  of  gases  in  contact  with  it,  by  a  mechanism  to  be  explained  in 
the  next  Section.  Probably  nearly  as  much  carbonic  acid  is  eliminated  by  the 
frog,  from  its  cutaneous  surface,  as  from  its  comparatively  simple  lungs. 

In  the  soft-skinned,  aquatic.  Non-vertebrate  animals,  the  integument  is 
often  an  adjuvant,  or  the  chief,  or  sole,  respiratory  surface,  being  for  that  pur- 
pose frequently  ciliated. 


RESPIRATION. 

The  arterial  blood  in  passing  through  the  systemic  capillaries,  serves 
the  purposes  of  nutrition,  stimulation,  secretion,  and  excretion,  and 
the  blood,  as  it  leaves  those  capillaries,  is  tainted  by  the  products  of 
venous  absorption.  In  the  various  changes  which  it  undergoes,  the 
arterial  blood  both  loses  and  acquires  certain  substances,  and  so  be- 
comes venous.  Thus  changed,  it  returns  to  the  heart,  and,  being  now 
conveyed  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  is  there  rapidly  restored 
to  its  arterial  condition.  This  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood, 
is  the  immediate  object  of  the  respiratory  process.  In  it,  oxygen  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  whilst  carbonic  acid,  together  with  some  watery 
vapor,  is  given  off.     The  source  of  the  oxygen  is  the  atmosphere ;  the 
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carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  derived  from  the  blood  and  tisni^ 
themselves  supplied  by  the  food.  The  chemical  union  of  the  oxjgci 
with  carbon,  and  also  with  hydrogen,  in  the  system,  maintains  de 
movements  and  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  is  the  source  of  in 
nervous  power  and  electricity. 

The  function  of  respiration^  therefore,  has  for  its  immediate  effect, 
the  purification  of  the  blood,  and  for  its  ultimate  uses,  the  prodoctki 
of  Animal  Heat,  Motion,  and  Nervous  Energy. 

In  plants,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  n»spiratory  process  is  reversed.  Un* 
der  the  action  of  lij?ht,  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  taken  up,  partly  by  ck 
leaves,  but  rhiefly  by  the  roots,  are  decomposed  in  the  leaves  ;  the  oxygiai  ii 
liberated,  whilst  the  carbon  and  hydro»^en,  with  the  hydrocen  and  nltrogn 
from  ammonia,  together  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  combine  to  formtbe 
proximate  constituents  necessary  for  the  food  and  fuel,  which  nourish  auimk. 
and  support  their  respiratory  and  other  vital  processes. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  a  feeble  respiratoij 
process,  consisting  of  an  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  A 
small  amount  of  oxygen  may  also  be  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  gu 
exhaled,  at  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  intestines:  for 
atmospheric  air  is  swallowed,  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  food,  nnd  dis- 
solved in  the  drink.  But  in  animals  generally,  excepting  in  the  verj 
lowest,  special  respiratory  organs^  often  consisting  of  a  very  compli- 
cated apparatus,  are  present. 

The  respiration  of  animals  is  performed,  sometimes  in  air  and  som^ 
times  in  water,  the  former  being  termed  aerial  and  the  latter  aquatic, 
respiration.  The  Mammalia,  including  Man,  all  Birds,  Reptiles,  and 
Amphibia,  amongst  the  Vertebrata,  the  Pulmo-gasteropods  belonging 
to  the  Mollusca,  and  the  Insecta,  Arachnida,  and  Myriapoda  amongst 
the  Annulosa,  are  aerial  breathers^  and  are  provided  either  with  com- 
plex hollow  organs  named  lungs^  with  simpler  air  sacs,  or  else  witk 
minute  air-tubes,  or  trachece^  all  these  organs  communicating  directlj 
with  the  atmosphere.  A  certain  number  of  the  Amphibia,  all  the 
Fishes,  the  Mollusca  generally,  except  the  pulmonated  Gasteropods, 
all  the  MoUuscoida,  the  Crustacea  amongst  the  Annulosa,  and  all  the 
Annuloida,  Coelenterata,  and  Protozoa,  are  aquatic  breathers^  and  ire 
provided  either  with  projecting  organs  named  branchice  or  ffiils^  8om^ 
times  external,  but  more  commonly  concealed,  or  with  internal  cUiated 
sacs  or  canals,  or  with  external  ciliated  processes^  discs^  or  sarfaca^ 
always  in  contact  with  water. 

In  aerial  respiration,  the  source  of  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  body, 
is  the  atmosphere,  into  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  In  aqat- 
tic  respiration,  although  the  breathing  is  subaqueous,  so  that  the  oxy- 
gen is  taken  up  from,  and  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  into,  the  water, 
still  the  ultimate  source  of  the  oxygen  is  the  atmospheric  air  dissolved 
in  that  medium.  The  solvent  power  of  water  for  air  is  very  great,  and 
owing  to  the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen  than  of  nitrogen  in  water, 
the  air  held  in  solution  in  this  fluid  contains  an  unusual  proportion  of 
oxygen. 

The  great  importance  of  the  function  of  respiration  to  animal  life 
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is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  interruption,  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
interference  with  the  respiratory  organs,  is  speedily  followed  by  death. 
Air-breathing  animals  are  quickly  suffocated  by  strangulation,  by  im- 
mersion in  water,  by  placing  them  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  then  exhausting  it,  by  giving  them  only  a  limited  supply  of  air, 
or  by  making  them  breath  gases  not  containing  free  oxygen.  Aqua- 
tic breathers  are  as  quickly  destroyed,  if  the  fluid  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  has  been  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  or  by  placing  it  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  then  exhausting  it. 

In  studying  the  respiration  of  Man,  and  the  Mammalia  generally, 
we  have  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  a.  e.  of 
the  thorax  and  its  muscles,  the  air  passages  and  the  lungs ;  the  mech- 
anism of  respiration,  or  the  respiratory  movements  by  which  air  is 
alternately  drawn  into,  and  expelled  from,  the  body ;  the  movement  of 
the  air  in  respiration,  and  the  capacity  of  the  lungs ;  the  changes 
-which  the  air  undergoes  during  respiration ;  the  changes  produced  by 
this  process  upon  the  blood  and  the  tissues ;  the  circumstances  which 
modify  the  respiratory  interchanges,  including  the  phenomena  of 
asphyxia,  and  the  effects  of  breathing  bad  air ;  and  lastly,  the  organs 
and  functions  of  respiration  in  animals.  Afterwards,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  phenomena  of  Animal  Heat,  Light,  and  Elect;^ri- 
city ;  and  to  discuss,  in  a  separate  Section,  the  interesting  questions 
relating  to  the  Dynamics  of  the  Animal  Economy. 


THB  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

The  Thorax. 

The  thorax  (p.  81,  Figs.  10,  13,  14)  is  an  osseo-cartilaginous  frame- 
work filled  in  with  soft  tissues,  which  contains  and  protects  the  central 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  corresponds  with  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  spine.  In  front,  it  is  formed  by  the  sternum  and  the 
cartilages  and  anterior  parts  of  the  ribs  ;  behind,  by  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae and  posterior  portions  of  the  ribs ;  and  at  the  sides,  by  the 
remainder  of  the  ribs.  Between  these  solid  parts  are  the  intercostal 
muscles,  which  are  overlaid  in  parts  by  other  muscles. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  conical,  being  narrow  above  and  broad 
below.  Its  upper  opening,  inclosed  between  the  first  dorsal  vertebra, 
the  first  ribs,  and  the  top  of  the  sternum,  is  wider  transversely  than 
from  front  to  back  ;  its  plane  inclines  downwards  and  forwards.  The 
lower  opening,  bounded  by  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, and  the  lower  ribs  or  their  cartilages,  is  much  larger  than  the 
upper  one.  It  is  also  wider  from  side  to  side  than  from  front  to  back, 
but  its  plane  inclines  downwards  and  backwards,  so  that  the  thoracic 
cavity  is  much  deeper  behind  than  in  front. 

The  upper  opening  transmits — besides  certain  muscles  of  the  neck, 
the  large  bloodvessels  of  the  head  and  upper  limbs,  numerous  nerves 
and  lymphatics,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  oesophagus — the  principal  air- 
tube,  the  trachea^  or  windpipe,  which  leads  to  the  lungs ;  the  summits 
of  the  two  lungs  ascend  beyond  this  opening.     The  lower  opening  is 
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closed  by  the  mascnlo-tendinonB,  movable  stractnre,  named  tbedit 
phragm,  which  is  itself  arched,  and  reaches  higher  ap  on  the  right  nit; 
this  opening  transmits  the  oesophagus,  the  great  vessela,  the  thondi 
duct,  and  the  vagi  and  certain  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  Atr-PasBogeg. 
The  nose,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  have  alrendy  been  described.  Hi 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  placed  in  the  middle  line,  descends  from  tb 
larynx,  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  opposite  the  lliirf 
dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  two  smaller  air-tubes,  nameddi 
broTichi,  one  for  each  lung.  The  trachea  (Fig.  110,  1)  is  abont  ^ 
inches  in  length,  and  from  }  to  1  inch  in  width ;  it  is  wider  in  Ik 
male  than  in  the  female.  Its  anterior  surface  and  sides  are  conni; 
its  posterior  surface  is  flattened.  It  is  overlapped  at  its  upper  pu^ 
in  front  and  at  the  sides,  by  the  isthmus  and  lobes  of  the  thyroid  boii;; 


Fig.  110, 
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it  is  also  covered  by  certain  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  andii 
concealed,  lower  down,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  by  tta 
remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  In  the  thorax,  the  large  bloodvessA 
are  in  front  of  it,  but  in  the  neck,  it  is  placed  between  them.  Behini 
its  flattened  surface  rests  on  the  oesophagus,  by  which  it  is  sepantM 
from  the  spinal  column.  Its  lower  thoracic  portion  is  placed  in  tb 
space  known  as  the  posterior  mediastinum,  situated  between  thelan|k 

The  trachea  is  composed  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  independeot, 
transverse,  incomplete  hoops  or  rings  of  cartilage,  held  together  by  B 
intermediate  fibrous  coat,  within  which  arc  muscular  and  elastic  fibnt 
and  a  mucous  lining  membrane. 

The  cartilages  are  flattened  bands,  incomplete  behind,  each  baag 
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shaped  like  the  letter  C.  (Fig.  110,  5),  with  its  open  part  turned  back- 
wards. The  first  cartilage,  which  is  suspended  to  the  cricoid  cartilage 
of  the  larynx,  is  the  broadest;  the  last  cartilage  is  V-shaped.  The 
fibrous  coat  not  only  connects  the  cartilages  together,  but  covers  both 
their  outer  and  inner  surfaces ;  behind,  where  the  cartilages  are  absent, 
this  membrane  is  continuous.  An  external  layer  of  longitudinal  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres  is  found  connected  with  the  fibrous  membrane 
and  with  the  cartilages ;  whilst  an  inner  transverse  set  extends  between 
the  ends  of  the  cartilages.  Bundles  of  elastic  fibres  are  placed  im- 
mediately beneath  the  mucous  membrane ;  at  the  posterior  flat  mem- 
branous part  of  the  tube  they  are  seen  as  yellow  longitudinal  bands. 
The  mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  that  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi, 
has  a  columnar  ciliated  epithelium.  Numerous  tracheal  mucous  glands 
are  found  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  tube^  especially  at  its  back 
part.  Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastrics  and  the  sym- 
pathetic. 

The  right  bronchus  measures  about  1  inch  in  length ;  it  is  wider, 
and  has  a  more  horizontal  direction  than  the  left  bronchus ;  it  enters 
the  root  of  the  right  lung,  opposite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
left  bronchus  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  right  one ;  it  is,  however, 
narrower,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  descending  aorta, 
to  enter  the  root  of  the  left  Tang,  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  structure  of  the  bronchi  is  similar  to  that  of  the  trachea ;  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  they  are  convex,  and  strengthened  with  incom- 
plete hoops  of  cartilage,  but  behind,  they  are  flat,  membranous,  and 
muscular.  The  cartilages  are  narrower  and  shorter  than  those  of  the 
trachea  ;  in  the  right  bronchus,  there  are  from  six  to  eight,  and  in  the 
left,  from  nine  to  twelve. 

The  Lungs. 

The  lungs,  Fig.  13,  I,  7,  are  two  in  number,  and  occupy,  completely 
and  accurately^  the  lateral  or  pleural  chambers  of  the  thorax,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  pericardium  and  heart,  h.  Each  lung  is  free  in  all 
directions,  except  at  a  part  of  its  inner  surface,  which  is  connected, 
by  means  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  with 
the  trachea  and  the  heart.  Fig.  111. 

The  lungs  are  porous,  spongv  organs,  the  tissue  of  which  is  so 
elastic,  that,  although  they  fill  the  closed  pleural  chambers,  they  col- 
lapse more  or  less,  when  the  thorax  is  laid  open.  If  squeezed,  they 
give  rise  to  a  peculiar  sensation  called  crepitation^  owing  to  the  air 
which  is  contained  in  them.  Their  size  ana  weight  present  great  va- 
riations, depending  on  their  state  of  inflation,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  their  vessels,  or  of  serum  in  their  tissue.  The  average  weight 
of  the  two  lungs  together  is,  however,  about  42  ounces,  the  right  lung 
being  about  2  ounces  heavier  than  the  left ;  thev  are  larger  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female ;  they  are,  moreover,  heavier,  their  proportion 
to  the  body  being  as  1  to  87  in  the  former,  and  as  1  to  43  in  the  latter. 
Owing  to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  they  float  entirely,  or  even  in  portions, 
in  water ;  the  specific  gravity  of  their  substance  ranges  from  345  to 
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746,  water  being  1000.  The  color  of  the  lungs,  varies  at  dUTerait 
periods  of  life ;  in  the  newly  born  infant,  they  are  of  a  pinkish  white; 
in  the  adult  they  are  darker,  and  become  mottled  with  deep  slate^ 
ored  spots,  patches,  or  lines,  which  increase  in  number  and  assoaea 
deeper  hue  as  life  advances,  becoming  in  some  individuals,  even  bhcL 

The  surface  of  each  lung  is  invested  by  a  thin,  smooth,  transparent 
elastic,  serous  membrane,  named  the  pleura^  which  passes  into  ceruii 
fissures  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs;  at  the  root  of  the  longs  it  ii 
reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  corresponding  pleural  ciamki 
of  the  thorax,  the  whole  of  which  it  lines,  forming  a  closed  sac  (m 
p.  31).     The  parietal  portion  of  this  membrane  partly  lines  theiida 
of  the  thorax,  where  it  forms  the  costal  pleura  ;   but  in  the  middk 
line,   it  covers  a  portion  of  the  pericardium,  and   other  parts,  ui 
touches  the  opposite  pleura;  above,  it  closes  in  the  upper  openinc rf 
the  thorax,  reaching  higher  than  the  first  rib ;  below,  it  lines  thedii- 
phragm.     A  triangular  duplicature,  forming  the  broad  ligament  of  tbi 
lung,  passes  down  from  the  root  of  the  lung  to  the  diaphragm,  ul 
serves  to  retain  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  in  position.     The  free 
and  moist  surfaces  of  the  parietal  and  pulmonary   portions  of  tk 
pleura,  touch  each  other.     If  serous  fluid,  blood,  pus,  or  air  shoaU 
collect  between  them,  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  becomes  evident,  ni 
the  diseases  known  as  hydrothorax,  hsemothorax,  empyema,  or  pnei- 
mothorax  are  developed.     The  right  and  leftpleurse  are  quite  distinci 
from  each  other.     The  place  where  they  come  into  contact,  b JBrt 
above  the  middle  of  the  sternum  ;  here  they  are  connected  together 
by  areolar  tissue,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  middle  line,  they  are  sep* 
arated  from  each  other  by  an  interval,  called  the  mediastinumj  ii 
which  all  the   parts  contained  in  the  thorax,  except  the  lungs,  tie 
lodged.     The  right  pleural  chamber  is  shorter  and  wider  than  th 
left. 

Each  lung,  as  well  as  the  pleural  chamber  into  "which  it  accuratelj 
fits,  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  presents  an  apex,  a  base,  an  outer  tnl 
inner  surface,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  border.  The  apexii 
blunt,  and  projects  into  the  neck,  from  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  iwl 
a  half  above  the  first  rib.  The  base  is  broad  and  concave,  and  restt 
on  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  ;  its  margin  is  thin,  and  passes  be 
tween  that  muscle  and  the  wall  of  the  chest ;  it  reaches  much  lower 
down  at  the  outer  side  and  behind  than  it  does  in  front.  The  ouier 
surface^  smooth  and  convex,  is  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  thortx. 
and  is  of  greater  depth  behind,  than  in  front.  The  uiner  euffaeeii 
concave,  being  adcipted  to  the  pericardium  and  heart,  behind  which  it 
presents  a  depression,  called  the  hilus,  where  the  bronchi  and  wil- 
monary  vessels  forming  the  root  of  the  lung,  pass  in  and  out.  Tte 
anterior  borders  of  the  lungs  are  thin,  and  partly  overlap  the  peri- 
cardium, that  of  the  right  lung  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  sternum,  that  of  the  left  lung  doing  so  only  as  lowtf 
the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  Above  this  point,  the  anterior  borders  rf 
the  two  lungs  are  merely  separated  from  each  other  by  their  pleani 
membranes;  but  below  it,  the  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  foni*. 
over  the  pericardium  and  apex  of  the  heart,  a  V-shaped  nciehj  th 
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base  of  which  is  turned  to  the  middle  line  (Fig.  18).  The  posterior 
border  of  each  lung,  much  longer  than  the  anterior,  is  broad  and 
rounded,  and  occupies  the  deep  groove  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  reaching  below,  between  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm. 

Each  lung  is  divided  b^  a  d^ep  fissure,  into  an  upper  and  lower  lobe. 
This  principal  fissure  extends  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  lung 
near  the  apex,  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  to  the  anterior 
border  near  the  base.  The  upper  lobe,  on  each  side,  is  smaller  than 
the  lower  one,  and  resembles  a  cone  having  an  oblique  base ;  the  lower 
lobe  has  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  shape.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  is  subdivided  by  a  second  fissure,  which,  passing  forwards  and  up- 
wards from  the  oblique  fissure  to  the  anterior  border,  cuts  ofiT  a  small 
triangular  lobe,  named  the  middle  or  third  lobe  of  that  lung.  A  rudi- 
mentary third  lobe  is  sometimes  present  in  the  left  lung.  In  the  right 
lung  there  are  sometimes  four  lobes.  The  right  lung  is  about  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  left,  and  the  concavity  of  its  base  is  more  pronounced : 
this  corresponds  with  the  higher  position  and  greater  convexity  of  the 
right  half  of  the  diaphragm,  over  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
right  lung  is  also  wider  than  the  left,  the  breadth  of  the  latter  being 
diminished  by  the  projection  of  the  heart  into  the  left  half  of  the 
thorax. 

The  root  of  each  lung,  which  is  found  on  the  inner  surface  somewhat 
above  the  middle,  and  much  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior 
border,  contains,  as  already  stated,  the  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, and  the  two  pulmonary  veins ;  it  also  includes  the  nutrient  ves- 
sels or  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands, 
nerves,  and  areolar  tissue,  all  being  surrounded  by  a  tubular  reflection 
of  the  pleura.  In  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  placed 
behind  the  pulmonary  veins,  but  in  front  of  the  bronchus,  bronchial 
vessels,  and  lymphatic  glands.  The  relative  position  of  the  bronchus 
and  artery  from  above  downwards,  differs  on  the  two  sides ;  on  the 
right  side,  the  bronchus  lies  above  the  artery ;  but  on  the  left  side,  the 
bronchus  (Fig.  Ill,  4),  descending  lower,  to  pass  beneath  the  aortic 
arch,  is  placed  below  the  artery,  6.  The  pulmonary  veins,  7,  8,  on 
both  sides,  are  situated  below  the  other  structures. 

The  air-tube,  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  found  in  the 
root  of  the  lung,  enter  it,  and,  dividing  and  subdividing,  penetrate  not 
only  its  lobes,  but,  reach  certain  much  smaller  portions  of  the  lung 
substance,  named  the  lobules.  These  lobules,  which  constitute  the 
proper  pulmonary  substance,  or  parenchyma^  are  small  compressed 
masses,  which  might  be  regarded  as  little  independent  lungs,  or  lung- 
lets;  they  fit  accurately  against  each  other;  they  vary  in  shape  and 
size,  being,  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  large  and  pyramidal,  wnth 
their  base  directed  outwards,  whilst  in  the  interior,  they  are  small  and 
of  irregular  polyhedral  shape.  Each  lobule  is  composed  of  a  terminal 
branch  of  an  air-tube,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  air-cells  communica- 
ting with  it;  also  of  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves,  with  a  fine  interstitial  areolar  tissue.  The  lobules  are 
supported  on  the  terminal  air- tubes,  as  if  on  stalks,  but  they  are  like- 
wise held  together  by  the  vessels,  and  by  an  interlobular  areolar  tis- 
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sne,  which  attaches  their  sides  together,  and  is  itself  conneeted  wiAi 

feneral  covering  of  areolar  tissue,  found  upon  the  Burface  of  the)iiH 
eneath  the  pleura,  named  the  tuhpleural  or  subgeroua  coat,  Ben 
the  interlobular  and  subserous  tissues  contain  many  elaatic  fibres. 

Fig.  111. 
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On  entering  the  lung,  each  bronchus  divides  into  an  npper  ul 
loivor  branch,  one  for  each  lobe;  but,  on  the  right  side,  the  lonr 
brnnch  gives  off  a  smaller  one,  which  passes  into  the  middle  orthiid 
lobe  of  that  lung.  Inside  the  lung,  the  bronchi  continue  to  subdivide, 
at  obtuse  angles,  into  smaller  and  smaller  tubes,  called  hroncliii; 
these  never  coalesce  again,  but  continue  separate,  after  the  manneri^ 
the  primary  ducts  of  a  gland,  or  of  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Th«t 
tubes  generally  divide  dicliotomously,  or  in  twos,  but  sometimes  thnc 
bronchia  proceed  from  a  common  trunk,  or  small  lateral  bronchia  iK 
given  off.  The  finest  bronchia,  forming  the  lobular  bronchial  tui^ 
end  in  the  lobules,  as  will  presently  be  described.  The  combioti 
sectional  area  of  the  smaller  bronchia  is  very  much  greater  thanthH 
of  the  larger  bronchia  or  the  trachea. 

Within  the  lung,  the  bronchia  are  round,  and  not  flattened  posl^ 
riorly,  like' the  trachea  and  its  primary  divisions  in  the  root  of  thelnif 
Their  constituent  elements  are  similar  to  those  of  the  trachea,  but  tbttt 
are  here  much  modified.  Thus,  the  cartilages,  instead  of  being  t^ 
ranged  in  regular  transverse  slips,  assume  the  form  of  angalar  • 
polygonal  plates  of  proportionate  size,  placed  on  all  sides  of  the  tab* 
At  the  angles  of  bifurcation  of  the  tubes,  spur-shaped  pieces  of  cartilsf 
usually  support  them;  minute  flakes  are  found  even  in  the  smallff 
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bronchia.  But  the  cartilages  are  absent  in  broncbia  the  diameter  of 
which  18  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  line;  the  walls  of  such  tubes  are  en- 
tirely membraoous.  A  fibrous  coat  and  longitudinal  eliistic  fibres  are 
present  in  all  the  tubes,  down  to  the  very  smallest.  The  muscular 
fibres  of  the  unatriped  kind,  are  no  longer  limited  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  tube,  but,  arranged  in  circular  handles,  form  a  layer  ex- 
ternal to  the  cartilages;  they  extend  to  the  smallest  ramifications  of 
the  bronchia.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchia  is  thinner 
than  that  of  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  with  which  it  is  continuous  ;  it 
is  covered  with  a  ciliated  columnar  epithelium.  The  walls  of  the 
bronchi  and  larger  bronchia,  are  provided  with  mucous  glands. 

The  terminal  bronchial  offsets  distributed  to  the  lobules,  or  the  lob- 
ular bronchial  tubet,  divide  within  the  lobules,  from  four  to  nine  times, 
according  to  the  siio  of  the  lobule.  The  branches  thus  formed  be- 
come gradually  smaller,  being  at  length  reduced  to  j'ljth,  ^gth,  or  ifglh 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  finally  terminate  in  the  so-called  inter- 
cellular patgageSf  or  air-iacs,  which  offer  a  marked  contrast,  both  it) 
form  and  structure,  to  the  tabes;  for  instead  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
they  appear  like  irregular  nassngeB,  traversing  the  substance  of  the 
lobule  at  various  angles,  and  communicating  freely  with  each  other; 
at  the  same  time  they  no  longer  present  either  longitudinal,  elastic,  or 
circular  muscular  fibres.  Moreover,  the  diameter  of  the  intercellular 
passages  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  finest  bronchial  tubes 
from  which  they  proceed,  and  it  increases  a  little  at  each  division, 
whilst  the  tubes,  in  this  respect,  as  already  mentioned,  diminish  in 
size  as  they  divide.  Finally,  the  sides  of  '  ' 
at  first  smooth,  like  those  of  the  lobular 
bronchial  tubes,  soon  become  recessed  by 
numerousclosely-set,  sharply-defined,  cup- 
shaped  depressions;  these  are  the  so- 
called  air-vetielet  or  air-celU-  An  inter- 
cellular passage  may,  indeed,  be  regarded 
as  a  space  between  the  air  cells,  which 
surround  it  on  all  sides. 

The  air-cellt  or  air-venclea  (Fig.  112, 
2,  3),  the  ultimate  recesses  to  which  the 
minutely  subdivided  air  gains  access, 
measure  from  g^gth  to  ^'^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  smaller  in  the  inte* 
rior  of  the  lungs,  larger  on  the  surface, 
and  largest  at  the  apices  and  thin  edges 
of  those  organs.  They  are  larger  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female,  and  gradually 
increase  in  size  as  life  advances.  Those 
cells  which  occupy  the  central  portions  of 
a  lobule,  appear  like  polyhedral  alveoli, 
separated  from  each  other  by  delicate 
septa.  By  some,  it  is  said  that  the  sides 
of  the  cells  are  frequently  perforated  or 
deficient,  so  that  neighboring  cells  com- 
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Fig.  112. 
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mnnicate  with  each  other  (WaterB) ;  but  this  is  not  aniverBallj  adaitltJ, 
at  least  sb  regards  the  human  lung-  The  cells  sitD&ted  beneath  tk 
pleura,  are  four-  or  six-eided.  No  direct  communication  exists  betWHi 
the  nlr-cells  of  adjacent  lobules.  The  number  of  air-cells  in  both  lima 
has  been  calculated  to  be  about  6,000,000.  Tbe  walls  of  the  air-«ett 
are  tbin  and  transparent,  and  are  composed  of  areolar,  mixed  «)A 
fine  elastic  tissue,  lined  by  an  eitceedingly  delicate  mucous  membnae, 
consisting  of  a  thin  transparent  basement  membraDe,  covered  withi 
polygonal  squamous  non-ciliated  epithelium. 

The  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  are  the  functional,  or  respin- 
tory,  vessels  of  the  langs.  The  pulmonary  arteriet,  unlike  tbe  systene 
arteries,  convey  venous  blood  from  the  right  thi- 
tricle  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs.  The  trank  rf 
the  pulmonary  artery,  having  passed  obiiqnHj 
upwards  and  to  the  left,  for  about  2  inebo, 
reaches  the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch,  lol 
there  divides  into  the  right  and  left  pnlmonuj 
arteries;  each  of  these  enters  the  correspoadiig 
lung,  and  divides  into  as  many  primiiry  branch 
as  there  are  lobes:  these  branches  rapidly  N^ 
divide,  in  company  with  the  bronchia,  and  finillf 
end  in  the  pulmonari/  eapillaHea.  These  l»ft 
th''fBDer^urftK'l^«!^»ir^  named  vessels,  placed  beneath  the  mucons  aw*  , 
Miiii,*itbttasF4pii]iii7iMt-  brane  of  the  air-cells  and  intercellular  passage^ 
■orkiiii"!tfdiihripuiinoii-  form  a  delicate  and  close  network,  composed  ofi  ■ 
ii7iriii""«l«'' 1™  Mb*"  single  layer  of  small  vessels,  having  exceeding 
totwHn  iwm.  thin  walls;    their   width  varies    from   ji'ooth  H    | 

f  giggth  of  HU  inch  ;  that  of  the  meshes  betweti  | 
them,  is  much  less;  at  the  sides  of  adjoining  cells,  the  capillary  ne^  < 
work  is  placed  between  their  adjacent  walls,  so  that  it  is  acted  od  bj 
the  air  on  both  sides.  The  venules  which  arise  from  the  capillary  art- 
work, quickly  join  to  form  larger  trunks,  which  generally  pnrsnei 
different  route  to  that  of  the  arteries;  they  finally  end  in  four  fit 
monary  veins,  two  from  each  lung,  which  convey  the  arterialized  bloal 
to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  pulmonary  veins  are  destitute  of 
valves  ;  their  capacity  is  said  to  be  about  equal  to,  or  even  less  thu^ 
that  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Within  the  lungs  the  pulmonary  u^ 
teries  are  usually  situated  above  the  bronchial  tubes,  anil  the  pulmoi- 
ary  veins  below.  The  broni:hial  arteries  are  the  nutritive  vesseUnf 
the  lung ;  they  are  given  off  from  the  aorta,  or  from  an  intercostal  v- 
tery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  bronchia  and  pulmonuT 
vessels,  to  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  and  other  neighboring  parol 
they  usually  end  in  tbe  bronchial  veins,  but  the  branches  which  sdv- 
ply  the  smnlleat  bronchia  end  in  tbe  pulmonary  capillary  nenrorl. 
The  li/mphatic»  are  superficial  and  deep,  and  terminate  in  the  bronchiil 
glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  Mpi 
and  sympathetic;  connected  with  the  latter  are  numerous  minaH 
ganglia.  (Remak.) 
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Mechanism  of  Mespiration. 

The  respiratory  movements  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  those  which  draw 
air  into  the  breathing  organs,  or  the  movements  of  inspiration^  and 
those  which  expel  the  air  from  those  organs,  or  the  movements  of  ex- 
piration. A  complete  respiration  therefore  consists  of  an  inspiratory 
and  an  expiratory  act.  Inspiration  requires  a  greater  effort  than  ex- 
piration. At  the  commencement  of  the  independent  existence  of  air- 
breathing  animals,  the  former  act  precedes  the  latter,  the  lungs  being 
then  filled  before  air  can  be  expired  from  them ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  final  respiratory  act  consists  of  an  expiration,  and  to  expire  is 
synonymous  with  to  die. 

Inspiration. — The  thorax  is  a  closed  cavity,  with  movable  walls,  the 
available  space  in  which,  beyond  that  occupied  by  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  lymphatic  glands  and  nerves,  is  ac- 
curately filled  by  the  two  lungs.  The  interior  of  these  spongy  organs, 
however,  communicates  with  the  outward  atmosphere,  through  the  nose, 
mouth,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Hence 
any  enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity  from  expansion  of  its  walls,  is 
immediately  accompanied  by  the  entrance  of  air,  through  the  air- 
passages  just  mentioned,  into  the  interior  of  the  lungs,  and  by  the  in- 
flation of  those  elastic  organs,  as  they  follow  the  expanding  walls  of 
the  chest.  In  describing  the  inspiratory  act,  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
a  virtual  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  thorax,  which  the  air  fills  by  enter- 
ing through  the  only  passages  by  which  it  can  reach  its  interior.  But 
the  vacuum  in  question  is  only  threatened  or  impending,  none  being 
really  formed.  The  equilibrium  between  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  lungs,  acting  through  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and 
tfeat  on  their  interior,  operating  through  the  open  air- passages,  being 
disturbed  by  the  active  expansion  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  through  the 
agency  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  the  air  enters  the  air-passages  sim- 
ultaneously, in  exact  and  instant  correspondence  with  the  amount  of 
expansion,  and  the  lungs  as  instantly  become  inflated,  and  follow  the 
inner  surface  of  the  expanding  thoracic  walls. 

In  this  inspiratory  movement,  the  thorax  is  enlarged  in  each  of  its 
three  dimensions:  m  depth  from  before  backwards,  in  width  from 
side  to  side,  and  in  length  or  height  from  above  downwards  (see  Fig. 
114).  The  enlargement  in  depths  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  is 
accomplished  by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  which  being  movably  articu- 
lated with  the  vertebral  column  behind,  and  continued  on,  by  their 
cartilages,  to  the  sternum  in  front,  and  having,  moreover,  an  oblique 
direction  from  their  posterior  to  near  their  anterior  extremities,  neces- 
sarily cause  an  elevation  and  projection  forwards  of  the  sternum, 
when  they  are  slightly  lifted  upon  their  posterior  points  of  attachment, 
to  a  less  oblique  position.  The  point  of  support  or  fulcrum  of  each 
rib,  is  the  vertebral  column ;  whilst  the  connection  of  the  upper  ten 
ribs  in  front,  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  sternum,  enables  them  to 
elevate  and  push  forward  that  bone,  and  thus  to  increase  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  chest.  The  enlargement  of  the  thorax  in 
width  is  likewise  accomplished  by  the  elevation  of  the  curved  and  ob- 
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Fig.  114. 


liqufly  Attached  ribs;  for  bj  each  a  inovement,  as  msj  be  illnstnKJ 
on  tbc  skeleton,  or  on  an  apparatus  consistiDg'of  pieces  of  hoops  i(- 
tached  obliquely  to  a  common  npriglt 
support,  the  riba,  in  becoming  dor 
horiEontal,  are  not  merely  lifted,  bit 
slightly  rotated  on  their  hinder  it 
tachetl  extremities;  their  side«  m 
thus  carried  outwards,  their  ools 
surfaces  being  turned  somewhat  w^ 
wards,  and  their  inner  surfaces  don- 
wards.  The  total  result,  as  it  iBecS 
all  the  ribs,  is  to  expand  the  thoru 
in  its  transverse  diameter.  Lull/, 
the  increase  in  the  vertical  diamefff 
or  heiffht  of  the  thorax,  which,  in  in 
costal  portion,  is  diminished  hj  il» 
antero^pai<terior  and  transverse  ei- 
pansion,  is  accomplished  by  the  scnai 
of  the  arched  or  vaulte<l  diaphnga, 
Fig.  11-i,  d,  which  Torms  the  bijeof 
the  thorax.  The  central  tendiDOH 
expansion,  the  diaphragm,  is  dnn 
down  by  the  contraction  of  its  circaa- 
ferentinl  muBcnlar  parts ;  and  thil 
movement,  named  the  detceni  of  Ai 
diaphragm,  causes  an  important  eloi- 
gatioii  uf  the  thohacic  space. 

Of  these  three  modes  of  enlarp- 
ment  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  its  elon- 
gation from  above  downwards,  bythe 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  is  by  br 
iB(.  to  abo<r  ihr  ibiiiiK»  la  tim  poiiuon  of  the  mosl  considerable.  In  ordinUT 
thitMfium.  MHiarthBxiiriorih.ehrniiDii  respiration,  it  constitutes  in  men,  ini 
I  th^i rr^'nt'^el^fct!!! 'roiuu'"  "'diV  >*  '■*  ^aiii,  particularly  in  children,  th 
phncm.  TiitdiikiiDMrbowtbf  pofiiioaor  prlncipiil  Tcspiratory  movement;  bit 
III*  piirw  tttfi  in.iiir.iioD.  ih>  doited  iinti  [( jg  Rccompanicd  by  a  slight  liftiageT 
^V'«'"h'"T-pi.j"«"p°b^  fermlT,"";  tbe  walls  of  the  thorax,  in  front,  it 
PMMrinTHtidii>»ri<Hi>»aDd>[iHDrttac)Hi<ii  the  siilcs,  nnd  especially  at  the  lower 
uiitr.  ithkh  »miiiuDi»tti  ibon  wiih  tbB  part  of  the  cheat.  When  the  di*- 
'   """'  phragm  thus  descends,  the  abdoiDinl 

viscera  do  so  likewise,  and  the  abdominal  walls,  their  muscles  prob*- 
biy  relaxing,  become  prominent;  whilst  in  expiration,  when,  as  ii>7 
be  supposed,  the  diaphragm  ascends,  the  nbdominal  viscera  are  carried 
upwurds,  and  the  abdominal  walls,  slightly  reacting,  fall  in.  Hentf, 
respiration  performed,  chiefly  or  entirely,  by  means  of  the  diiiphraga, 
is  termed  abdominal,  diaphragmatic,  or  inferior  coital  respiration;  it 
is  the  typical  form  of  respiration  in  the  male  and  in  children,  ffha 
breathing  is  mainly  performed  by  the  movements  of  the  ribs,  it  ii 
termed  pectoral  or  anperior  costal  respiration,  and  this  is  the  chartfr 
teristic  form  of  breathing  in  the   femnle,  a  fact  which  has  been,  b; 
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some,  attributed  to  the  habitual  use  of  stays,  but  which  may  be  a  pro- 
vision against  the  occasional  impediment  to  abdominal  respiration, 
which  occurs  in  that  sex.  Over-distension  of  the  abdomen,  from  any 
cause,  as  from  gaseous  or  solid  accumulations  in  the  large  intestine, 
tumors,  or  dropsical  effusions,  hinders  abdominal  respiration,  the  em- 
barrassment to  which  is  shown  by  the  special  efforts  made  to  perform 
costal  respiration.  If  the  diaphragm  contracted  by  itself,  it  would 
not  only  draw  down  its  own  tendinous  vault,  but  would  also  pull  the 
lower  ribs  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the  vertebral  column, 
and  so  diminish  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  dimensions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest ;  but,  in  ordinary,  and  in  deep  inspiration, 
this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  force 
"which  raises  the  ribs. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  in  inspiration  is  accomplished,  in  ordinary 
breathing,  by  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  small  muscles  placed 
deeply  between  and  upon  the  ribs.  Firsts  more  especially  concerned, 
are  the  external  intercostal  muscles.  These  occupy  the  interspaces 
between  all  the  ribs,  extending,  in  each  intercostal  space,  from  close 
to  the  vertebral  column  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  costal  cartilages  ; 
their  fibres  pass  downwards  and  forwards,  from  one  rib  to  another 
(see  Fig.  4).  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  these  muscles,  being 
placed  between  adjacent  ribs,  could  not  elevate  those  bones,  unless  the 
uppermost  rib  was  first  fixed,  but  that  then  each  intercostal  muscle 
could  raise  the  rib  below  it.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  obser- 
vations on  living  animals,  that  the  action  of  these  muscles  in  elevating 
the  ribs,  does  not  require  the  previous  fixing  of  the  first  rib.  The 
mechanical  principle  on  which  this  apparently  singular  result  depends, 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  apparatus,  consisting  of  an  upright 
support  of  wood,  to  which  two  bars  are  so  attached  at  one  end,  by 
means  of  pins,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed ;  the 
bars  themselves  being  held  horizontally,  a  piece  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  is  fixed  tensely,  and  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from 
the  upright  support,  between  the  bars — s.  e.,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  fibres  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles.  When,  now,  the  bars 
are  drawn  down,  the  India-rubber  is  stretched,  and  on  being  left  free 
to  act,  immediately  elevates  both  bars  again,  and  supports  them  even 
in  an  oblique  direction  upwards.  The  explanation  of  this  result  is  as 
follows :  the  elastic  force  tends  to  approximate  the  ends  of  the  piece 
of  vulcaniz^ed  India-rubber ;  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  such  a 
motion  of  the  movable  bars  as  will  bring  the  points,  to  which  the  ends 
of  the  India-rubber  are  fixed,  as  near  together,  i.  e.,  as  nearly  verti- 
cal to  each  other  as  possible ;  and  this  results  in  the  joint  elevation 
of  both  bars.  In  the  living  body,  the  vertebral  column  represents  the 
upright  support,  and  the  ribs  the  bars ;  but  the  effect  is  here  modified 
by  the  somewhat  fixed  condition  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  to  the 
sternum,  which  bone  is,  accordingly,  moved  upwards  and  forwards. 
Secondly,  there  are  found  at  the  back  of  the  chest,  near  the  spine,  and 
descending  from  the  several  dorsal  vertebrae  to  the  subjacent  ribs, 
muscles  known  as  the  long  and  short  levators  of  the  ribs.  These  "^^ 
on)j  assist  in  elevating  the  hinder  parts  of  the  ribs,  but  also  si 
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-«>L;iir  :hein«  so  as  to  evert  their  lower  borders.  This  slight  rotitiai 
I  'tw  nbt^  which  accompanies  their  elevation,  increases  the  dianetv 
•4*  :iko  ohocfC^  and  also  widens  each  intercostal  space  alon^  the  sides  sf 
■iic  diortftx,  where  the  ribs  are  more  movable  than  at  their  anteriv 
wia  poi^cerior  extremities.  The  elasticity  of  the  costal  cartilages  ii 
'li^ilIy  favorable  to  this  elevation  and  rotation  of  the  ribs,  renderisg 
'j%>ch  tiiovements  easier  of  execution  than  if  the  costal  framework  woe 
ciKit'vrlv  composed  of  bone.  Thirdly^  besides  the  simpler  action  of 
:'je  tev;fttors  of  the  ribs,  and  the  more  complex  movements  of  theei- 
\Mru^\  intercostals,  it  is  certain  that  a  portion  of  the  so-called  inUnd 
i*6:t^nro*tals  may,  as  will  again  be  mentioned,  also  aid  in  elevating  these 
bvuies  and  the  sternum. 

[The  action  of  these  muscles  may  be  rendered  plain  bj  a  reference 
10  the  accompanying  drawing,  from  Prof  Huxley's  Le99on9  in  EU- 
m^'ntari/  Phynioloffy,  remembering  that  when  a  muscle  contracts,  it 
tonds  to  make  the  distance  between  its  two  ends  as  short  as  possi- 
ble.    Let  a  and  (  in  the  figure  represent  two  parallel  bars,  morsbk 

Diagram  L. 


[DlaKTiini  of  modeln  illiistrmtlng  thn  netioD  of  the  external  and  Internal  Interooatal  mafdcii.    B, 
tory  eleratioD ;  C,  ozpiratorj  depreniion.  (From  naxtej'a  Leutms  in  Elfmentarjf  fkjfnoloffp,  page  ML)] 

by  their  ends  upon  the  upright  c,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
back  of  the  apparatus;  then  a  line  directed  from  x  to  y  will  be  in- 
clined downwards  and  forwards,  and  one  from  to  to  z  will  be  directed 
downwards  and  backwards.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  but  one 
position  of  the  rods  in  which  the  points  x  and  y  are  at  their  shortest 
possible  distance,  and  one  position  only  in  which  the  points  w  and  i 
are  at  the  shortest  possible  distance;  and  these  points  are,  fori 
and  y,  the  position  B,  and  for  w  and  z  the  position  C.  These  posi- 
tions are  respectively  such  that  the  points  x,  y,  and  w,  «,  are  at  the 
ends  of  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  both  rods,  for  the  shortest 
distance  between  any  two  points  is  always  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  two  points.  And  to  bring  x  and  y  into  this  position,  the  parallel 
rods  in  A  must  move  upwards;  and  to  bring  w  and  z  into  it,  they  most 
move  in  the  opposite  way.  And  it  is  thus  proved  that  the  externsl 
intercostals  raise,  and  the  internal  intercostals  depress  the  bony  ribs. 

F.  G.  S.] 
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In  deep  inspiration,  many  more  muscles  come  into  play  than  in 
ordinary  breathing.  Thus,  the  anterior  and  posterior  scaleni  muscles, 
which  descend,  on  each  side,  from  the  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  first 
and  second  ribs,  aid  powerfully  in  elevating  those  ribs,  and,  through 
them,  perhaps  all  the  others.  The  posterior  superior  aerrati  muscles, 
situated  deeply,  one  on  each  side  of  the  back  of  the  chest,  must  also 
raise  certain  of  the  ribs.  The  cervicales  ascendentea  muscles  will  have 
a  similar  action.  If  the  scapula,  or  shoulder  bone,  and  the  clavicle, 
or  collar  bone,  are  previously  fixed  by  the  muscles  which  descend  to 
them  from  the  head  and  neck,  viz.,  by  the  trapezius  (Fig.  5,  2),  atemo- 
mastoid,  levator  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  greater  and  lesser 
rhomboid  muscles  on  either  side,  then  a  very  large  and  important  mus- 
cle, the  great  serratus  (Fig.  4,  5),  whibh  passes  from  the  base  of  each 
scapula,  over  the  sides  of  the  chest,  to  the  eight  upper  ribs,  must  also 
assist  powerfully  in  expanding  the  chest,  by  raising  and  drawing  the 
ribs  outwards.  So,  likewise,  in  front  of  the  thorax,  the  subclavius 
muscle,  which  passes  from  the  collar-bone  to  the  first  rib,  and  the 
lesser  pectoral  muscle,  which  descends  from  the  scapula  to  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  on  each  side,  will  then  serve  to  elevate  the  ribs. 
In  still  more  forced  inspiration,  when  even  the  arms  are  fixed,  by 
holding  on  to  some  external  object  of  support,  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cles in  front  (Fig.  4,  2),  and  the  latissimi  dorsi  behind  (Fig.  5,  3),  both 
of  which,  besides  other  attachments,  are  connected,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  humerus,  and,  on  the  other,  with  certain  of  the  ribs,  may  then 
co-operate  in  the  elevation  and  outward  rotation  of  these  latter  bones, 
and  thus  assist  in  inspiration.  All  the  muscles  just  mentioned,  are 
named  auxiliary  muscles  of  inspiration ;  but  a  few  of  them  only,  those 
first  described,  are  ordinarily  employed  in  deep  inspiration.  In  very 
extreme  cases,  however,  nearly  every  muscle  of  the  body  may  assist 
in  inspiration,  by  fixing  certain  parts,  and  thus  affording  more  eflScient 
points  of  action  to  the  proper  respiratory  muscles. 

The  chief  work  performed  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  consist  in  over- 
coming the  elastic  resistance  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  lifting  the 
weight  of  the  ribs.  The  lungs  themselves  are  passive,  or  rather  their 
elasticity  has  to  be  overcome.  These  organs,  becoming  inflated  in 
every  direction  from  their  roots,  as  they  follow  the  thoracic  walls,  are 
necessarily  enlarged  in  all  directions,  antero-posteriorly,  transversely, 
and  vertically.  The  elastic  fibres  of  the  air-tubes  yield  both  in  a 
longitudinal  and  a  circular  direction.  The  elastic  walls  of  the  air- 
cells  are  extended  generally;  so  also  are  the  interlobular  and  sub- 
serous areolar  tissue,  and  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleurae.  To 
facilitate  the  ingress  of  air,  the  air-passages,  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
down  to  the  interior  of  the  lungs,  are  supported  either  by  bones  or 
cartilages,  as,  for  example,  by  the  cartilaginous  alae  of  the  nostrils,  the 
bones  of  the  nasal  cavities,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  the  incomplete 
cartilaginous  hoops  of  the  trachea  and  primary  bronchi,  and  lastly, 
by  the  less  regular,  but  well-adapted  plates  of  cartilage  of  the  sec- 
ondary bronchi  and  the  bronchia.  As  especially  fitted  to  maintain 
the  perviousness  of  the  bronchia,  the  cartilaginous  spurs  placed  at 
the  angles  of  bifurcation  of  those  tubes,  deserve  particular  mention. 
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Through  simple  membranous  tubes,  however  firm,  the  free  andiDSlnt 
entrance  of  the  air  necessary  to  proper  inspiration,  would  have  beci 
impracticable;  and,  moreover,  such  tubes  would  have  quickly  collipsed 
during  expiration.  At  the  larynx,  the  narrow  triangular  glottis  by 
musculo-membranous  margins;  but  the  state  of  this  aperture  is  regi- 
lated  by  the  nervous  system,  which  exercises  a  special  control  OFerit, 
and  though  it  may  be  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  closed,  it  is  habito- 
ally  open. 

Mechanical  obstructions  in  any  part  of  the  air-passages,  by  ezclndiog 
the  air,  may  prove  fatal.  The  forcible  closure  of  the  mouth  and  DOse 
for  criminal  purposes,  the  wilful  filling  of  the  fauces  with  a  hand- 
kerchief or  cloth,  the  compression  of  the  windpipe,  the  accidental  im- 
paction of  pieces  of  fooil  or  of  some  foreign  body  in  the  glottis,  closnre 
of  this  aperture  ft*om  spasm,  or  from  swelling  of  the  surrounding  ma- 
cous  membrane,  a  condition  known  as  oedema  of  the  glottis,  the  lodg- 
ment of  masses  of  food,  too  large  to  be  swallowed,  in  the  oesophagai^ 
and;  lastly,  the  introduction  of  fluid  in  any  quantity,  as  in  drowning, 
operate  in  this  way. 

When  the  thoracic  walls  are  so  injured  that  an  opening  existi 
through  them  into  the  pleural  chamber,  their  expansion  is  no  longer 
followed  by  the  proper  inflation  of  the  lungs;  but  the  air  passing  la 
through  the  artificial  opening,  to  supply  the  threatened  vacuam,  the 
lung  is  subjected  to  equal  atmospheric  pressure  both  on  its  pleural  8D^ 
face  and  within  its  air-passages  and  air-cells,  and  owing  to  the  eltsd* 
city  of  its  component  structures,  it  collapses  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent 
If  the  opening  be  oblique  or  valved,  as  in  certain  punctured  or  gundwt 
wounds,  some  air  may  still  enter  the  lung  by  the  trachea.  As  thetfo 
pleurae  form  distinct  chambers,  when  one  only  is  punctured,  the  w^ 
responding  lung  alone  becomes  collapsed,  and  though  respiration  is 
embarrassed,  death  does  not  necessarily  ensue.  If,  however,  botk 
pleurae  are  simultaneously  wounded,  both  lungs  collapse,  and  deatk 
follows  from  asphyxia  or  suffocation. 

Expiration. — The  movement  by  which  the  air,  having  entered  the 
lungs  by  an  inspiratory  effort,  is  again  driven  from  them,  is  more  pas- 
sive in  its  character  than  that  of  the  inspiration,  depending  less  npoa 
muscular  action,  but  more  on  the  relaxation  of  the  inspiratory  musdeSi 
and  on  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  organs  and  tissues  concerned. 

As  the  muscles  of  inspiration  cease  to  act,  the  tendinous  part  of  tbe 
diaphragm,  the  chief  of  those  muscles,  ascends  into  the  thorax,  fol- 
lowed by  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are  supported  in  their  upward 
movement  by  the  co-operation  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
At  the  same  time  the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  which  were  elevated,  it- 
scend  and  fall  back,  whilst  the  cff'ects  of  the  rotation  of  the  ribs  are 
counteracted  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  costal  cartilages.  Lastly,  tbe 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  themselves  plays  a  most  important  part,  acting 
like  an  extended  spring  let  loose,  and  serving  to  expel  the  air  from  the 
air-tubes  and  air-cells.  The  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres  of  the 
bronchi  and  bronchia  shorten  and  narrow  those  tubes;  the  elastic 
walls  of  the  air-cells  diminish  their  size,  and  the  interlobular,  and 
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especially  the  subpleural  elastic  tissues,  aid  powerfully  in  compressing 
every  portion  of  the  lung. 

The  importance  of  the  elasticity  of  the  component  structures  of  the 
Inngs,  as  an  expiratory  force,  is  shown  by  an  experiment,  which  also 
illustrates  the  mode  in  which  a  lung  expands  by  the  removal  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  from  its  outer  surface,  and  by  the  concurrent  entrance 
of  air,  under  its  ordinary  pressure,  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  A  bell- 
shaped  glass  jar,  having  a  wide  mouth  below,  and  a  strong  open  neck 
at  its  upper  end,  has  the  latter  opening  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork, 
tightly  cemented  in.  The  lower  end  of  a  glass  tube,  about  ^  inch 
wide  and  1  foot  long,  is  closely  secured  into  the  bronchus  of  a  sheep's 
lung;  the  upper  ena  of  this  tube  is  then  passed  up  into  the  bell- shaped 
glass  jar,  and  pushed  through  the  hole  in  the  cork,,  until  the  lung  is 
suspended  high  up  in  the  jar ;  the  tube  is  then  hermetically  cemented 
to  the  orifice  in  the  cork,  its  upper  end  being  left  free  ana  open.  A 
piece  of  moistened  bladder,  in  the  <?entre  of  which  a  stop-cock  is  closely 
tied,  so  as  to  project  outwards,  is  now  placed  loosely  over  ihe  mouth 
of  the  jar,  and  is  tightly  secured  to  its  rim  by  cord.     When  the  appa- 

u  ratus  is  held  upright,  the  glass-tube  represents  the  trachea,  and  the 
bcll-shaped  jar  may  be  compared  to  the  thorax,  with  this  difference, 

i  however,  that  its  sides  are  not  movable,  and  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  lungs;  lastly,  the  loosely  extended  moist  sheet  of  bladder  occupies 
the  position  of  the  diaphragm,  the  upward  vaulted  form  of  which  may 
now  be  imitated  by  opening  the  stop-cock  in  the  centre  of  the  bladder, 
thrusting  this  latter  up  into  the  bell-jar,  and  then  closing  the  stop- 
cock. In  this  position  the  bladder  is  supported  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  the  suspended  lung  is  quiescent.  On  now  pulling  the 
stop-cock  downwards,  the  bladder  descends,  imitating  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  sus- 
pended lung  is  removed,  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  threatened  vacuum, 
air  enters,  through  the  glass- tube,  into  the  interior  of  the  lung,  which, 
as  may  be  seen  through  the  jar,  immediately  becomes  inflated.  In 
this  condition  the  elastic  tissues  of  the  lung  are  put  upon  the  stretch. 
But  if  the  stop-cock  be  let  go,  the  elastic  resilience  of  this  organ 
causes  the  lung  once  more  to  contract,  and  the  artificial  diaphragm  of 
moist  bladder  again  ascends  into  the  jar,  until  the  atmospheric  equi- 
librium, inside  and  outside  the  lung,  is  re-established.  The  experiment 
may  be  repeated,  again  and  again,  the  accidental  entrance  of  an  excess 
of  air  between  the  sides  of  the  jar  and  the  surface  of  the  lung,  being 
remedied  by  opening  the  stop-cock,  thrusting  the  bladder  well  up  into 
the  jar,  and  then  closing  it  again.  If  desired,  a  manometer  may  be 
adapted  by  a  separate  opening  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  so  as  to  measure 
the  expanding  force  used  in  distending  the  lung,  as  the  bladder  is 
drawn  down.  The  two  lungs  of  a  dog,  connected  with  the  trachea, 
answer  for  this  experiment  as  well  as  the  sheep's  lung ;  but  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  lung  of  the  seal  or  the  lion,  is  much  greater.  The  elastic 
force  of  the  human  lung  has  been  calculated  at  8  oz.  per  square  inch 
of  surface,  being  equal  to  about  150  lbs.  in  the  male,  and  about  124 
lbs.  in  the  female.  (Hutchinson.) 

It  has  been  shown  experimentally,  that  the  contractility  of  the  an* 
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Striped  muscular  fibres  of  the  air-tubes  is  excited  by  electricitj,  it 
well  as  by  chemical  and  mechanical  stimuli ;  and  it  has  been  snggeitel 
that  thej  may  assist  in  expelling  air  from  the  lungs  ;  but  the  8lowl^ 
tion  of  organic  muscular  fibres,  renders  it  unlikely  that  they  co-ope^ 
ate  in  movements  so  rapid  as  those  of  respiration  ;  it  is  more  probibk 
that  they  regulate  the  diameter  of  the  air-tubes,  and  perhaps  aid  ii 
expelling  mucus  or  other  secretions  from  the'  smaller  tubes.  The  cilit, 
which  exist  throughout  the  air-tubes,  from  the  entrance  of  the  air-celb 
upwards  beyond  the  larynx,  not  only  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  moistore 
over  the  interior  of  these  tubes,  but  perhaps  also  in  retaining  particlei 
of  dust  which  abound  in  the  air,  and  so  preventing  their  reaching  the 
air-cells,  and  likewise  in  impelling  upwards  towards  the  glottis,  maens, 
and  entangled  particles  of  matter.  The  current  produced  by  these 
cilia,  always  sets  in  the  upward  direction. 

Ordinary  expiration  is  undoubtedly  aided  by  certain  proper  expi- 
ratory muscles,  especially  by  the  internal  intercoitah.     These  mosciei 
occupy  only  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  being 
absent  at  the  back  part  of  the  chest;  they  are  placed  inside  the  ex- 
ternal intercostals.      Their  fibres  pass,  in  each  space,   from  above, 
downwards,  and  backwardsy  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  fibrei 
of  the  external  intercostals.     As  already  alluded  to,  the  forepart  of 
these  muscles  near  the  sternum,  especially  of  the  four  or  five  upper 
ones,  is  said  to  assist  in  elevating  the  ribs  in  inspiration ;  but,  dst- 
where,  these  muscles  depress  the  ribs,  invert  their  lower  edges,  ni 
diminish  the  width  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  thus  acting  as  expiratoi; 
muscles,  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,   both   from  befon 
backwards,  and  in  width.     Within  the  internal  intercostals  areati- 
ated  the  infracostala^  small  muscular  bundles,  having  the  same  dire^ 
tion  as  the  internal  intercostals,  but  reaching  over  two  or  three  spaces; 
they  are  also  expiratory  muscles.    The  triangulares  Btemi^  small  thii 
muscles,  found  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sternum  and  cartiligcf 
of  the  true  ribs,  likewise  co-operate  in  expiration ;   some  maiauioi 
however,  that  a  portion  of  these  muscles  is  inspiratory.     The  aitri/f- 
ary  muscles  of  expiration^  are  the  upper  part  of  the  serratus  magnMtt 
when   the  scapula  is  previously  fixed ;  the  jwsterior  inferior  serrHit 
which  pass  from  certain  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  upwards  to  the 
last  four  ribs ;  the  quadrati  lumhorum  muscles,  which  ascend  from  the 
pelvis  and  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the  lower  ribs ;  certain  portions  of  the 
long  muscles  of  the  back,  known  as  the  erectores  spince ;  and,  lastlj, 
the  abdominal  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  drawing  the  lower  rihi 
downwards  and  inwards,  such  as  the  external  and  internal  oMt^i^the 
tr anHver sales y  the  recti^  and  pyramidales  muscles.      The   abaomiBtl 
muscles  assist,  even  in  ordinary  expiration,  by  supporting  or  raising 
upwards  and  backwards  the  abdominal  viscera,  when  the  relaxation  of 
the  diaphragm  causes  these  to  ascend.     In  extremely  forcible  expi* 
tion,  as  in  powerful  inspiration,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  maj  be 
brought  into  some  action.     It  is  remarkable  that  a  single  small  otf-  ' 
cle,  the  arytenoid  (p.  207),  which  closes  the  aperture  of  the  glolU«» 
way,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  be  made  to  counteract  the  powerful  efforts 
«of  the  ordinary  and  auxiliary  muscles  of  expiration.       Under 
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condition,  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  rendered  tense  and  firm,  so  as 
to  form  a  solid  base  of  support  for  the  forcible  use  of  the  upper  limbs. 
So  also  in  voluntary  or  involuntary  abdominal  expulsive  efforts,  the 
chest  is  usually  first  filled  by  an  inspiratory  act,  in  which  the  dia- 
phragm descends,  and  then,  the  glottis  being  closed,  the  diaphragm  is 
fixed,  and  the  abdominal  and  auxiliary  expiratory  muscles  come  into 
action,  so  as  to  compress  the  abdominal  contents. 

The  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration  which  constitute  a 
complete  respiratory  act,  succeed  each  other  alternately,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth  until  that  of  death ;  and  this  character  of  succession  is 
named  the  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  acts. 

The  number  of  complete  respirations  in  a  given  time  varies  accord- 
ing to  many  conditions.  In  the  adult,  the  respirations  vary  from  14 
to  18  per  minute ;  in  childhood,  at  about  five  years  of  age,  they  are 
said  to  be  about  26  per  minute ;  whilst  at  birth,  they  are  as  many  as 
40  to  50 ;  in  extreme  age,  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  is  again 
increased.  Persons  of  small  stature  breathe  more  quickly,  but  less 
deeply  than  taller  people.  The  respirations  are  less  frequent,  but 
deeper  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  number  of  respirations 
is  increased  by  exercise  and  work,  by  food,  stimulants,  and  moderate 
cold,  and  at  great  altitudes ;  whilst  it  is  diminished  in  sleep,  by  mod- 
erate heat,  by  increased  barometric  pressure  (see  p.  656),  by  starva- 
tion, and  by  depressing  influences  and  agents  generally.  It  is  curious 
that  if  the  attention  be  directed  to  the  breathing,  the  number  of  res- 
piratory acts  is  usually' diminished.  In  quick  walking,  the  respirations 
may  be  30  in  a  minute;  in  running,  70;  and  in  violent  efforts,  as 
many  as  100  per  minute.  In  sleep,  the  respirations  are  stow,  because 
the  interval  between  expiration  and  inspiration  is  unusually  prolonged. 
As  elsewhere  noticed,  there  is  a  certain  ratio,  in  health,  between  the 
number  of  the  respirations  and  that  of  the  beats  of  the  heart,  the 
proportion  between  them  being  in  the  adult,  usually  about  1  to  4.  In 
childhood,  the  respirations  are  relatively  quicker,  their  proportion  to 
the  pulse  being  from  1  to  3  or  3J.  The  ordinary  ratio  between  the 
respirations  and  the  pulse  is  maintained  in  the  daily  and  seasonal  va- 
riations of  the  latter.  But  in  certain  diseases  it  is  seriously  disturbed, 
and  forms  an  important  guide  in  medical  practice ;  thus  in  pneumonia 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  respirations  are  so  quickened, 
through  embarrassed  function,  from  congestion  of  the  vessels,  that 
the  ratio  may  even  be  as  1  to  2.  In  hysteria,  the  respirations  are  also 
much  increased  in  proportion  to  the  pulse.  In  typhoid  states,  and  in 
narcotic  poisoning,  the  respirations  become  so  slow,  owing  to  some  in- 
fluence on  the  nervous  centres,  that  their  ratio  to  the  pulse  may  be  as 
1  to  8. 

The  whole  period  occupied  by  a  complete  respiration,  is  divisible 
into  three  stages — viz.,  an  inspiratory  and  an  expiratory  stage,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pause,  or  stage  of  rest.  According  to  some,  there  is  also 
a  pause  between  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  this  can  very  seldom 
be  recognized  or  measured.  The  total  period  of  a  respiration,  being 
represented  by  10,  the  inspiratory  movement  occupies  5  parts,  the 
expiratory  4,  and  the  recognizable  pause  between  this  and  the  succeed- 
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ing  respiratory  act,  1.  The  period  of  motion  to  that  of  rest,  is  then^ 
fore  as  9  to  1.  (Walshe.)  According  to  Vicrordt,  the  period  of  inipi- 
ration  being  equal  to  10,  that  of  expiration,  together  with  the  ptise, 
is,  in  deep  respirations,  14 ;  in  quick  breathing,  24.  As  he  estimiM 
the  pause  at  one-fifth  of  the  nvhole  period,  the  numbers  representiig 
the  inspiration,  the  expiration,  and  the  pause,  would,  in  the  fonMr 
case,  be  10,  9,  and  5,  and  in  the  latter  10,  17,  and  7.  According  tt 
recent  observations  with  the  sphygmograph  and  kjmographioD,  tke 
whole  respiration  period  being  15,  inspiration  occupies  4,  expiratioB2, 
and  the  pause  9  parts ;  the  ratio  of  the  movement  to  the  pause  is  as 2 
to  3.  (Sanderson.)  In  tlie  disease  called  emphysema,  which  consisti 
in  a  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  the  periods  of  expiration  and  inspiretioB 
are  equal,  or  the  former  is  even  longer  than  the  latter.  In  cases  of 
tubercular  deposit,  the  expiration  is  also  prolonged. 

The  force  exercised  by  the  inspiratory  muscles  in  ordinary  respira- 
tion, in  an  adult  man,  varies  from  about  1.5  inch   to  4.5  inches  of 
mercury ;  but,   in  exceptional  cases,   it  may.  rise  to  even  7  inchei 
This  force  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  actual  amount  of  expai- 
sion  of  the  chest,  for  when,  in  the  same  body,  70,  90,  190,  and  200 
cubic  inches  of  air  were  injected  into  the  lungs,  the  pressure  ins 
found  to  be  1,  1.5,  3.25,  and  4.5  inches  of  mercury.      The  expira- 
tory force  is,  on  an  average,  about  one-third  or  one- fourth  stronger 
than  the  inspiratory  force,  varying  from  2  to  5.8  inches  of  mercory, 
and  rising  even,  in  certain  cases,  to  10  inches.  (Hutchinson.)    Thk 
is  due  to   the  co-operation   of  the  elasticity   of  the   lungs,  and  the 
resilience  of  the  chest-walls,  with  the  muscular  effort.     The  force  of 
the  inspiration  is,  therefore,  the  severer  test  of  the  strength  of  the 
body.     The  expiratory  power  is  said  to  be  greater  in  men  of  5  feet  T 
or  5  feet  8  inches  in  height,  than  in  those  cither  above  or  below  that 
stature. 

The  entrance  and  escape  of  the  air  into,  and  out  of,  the  airtabci 
and  air-cells,  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  produce  certain  soonds 
named  resjnratory  murmurs^  which  may  be  heard  by  the  ear  placed  oa 
the  chest  or  by  aid  of  the  stethoscope.  In  health,  the  inspiratory  and 
expiratory  murmurs,  named  the  bronchial  or  tubular  sounds,  which 
depend  on  the  movement  of  the  air  through  the  air>tubes,  are  heard 
over  the  site  of  the  larger  bronchia,  between  the  scapulae,  and  orer 
and  near  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  They  are  distinct,  and  chl^ 
acterized  by  a  soft  blowing  noise;  those  of  inspiration  and  expiration 
are  of  nearly  equal  duration.  The  vesicular  respiratory  murmors, 
dependent  upon  the  entrance  and  escape  of  the  air  in,  and  out  of,  the 
air-cells,  are  only  faintly  audible,  like  a  gentle  breezy  noise ;  the  ex- 
piratory vesicular  murmur  is  weaker,  and  three  or  four  times  shorter, 
than  the  inspiratory  murmur.  The  duration  of  the  sounds  is  altered 
by  the  same  causes  as  those  which  modify  the  length  of  the  mofe- 
ments  of  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Accinnulations  of  mucus  or  othcT  secretions  in  the  air-tubes,  produce  ab* 
nornijil  sounds,  which  an*  named  rhonrJn,  or  r(tl€s.  These  vary  in  character, 
according?  to  the  seat,  quantity,  and  natuiv  of  the  secn^ted  matters.  Thu«,» 
fine  crcpiUxnt  rhonchus  is  produced  by  fluid  exudations  in  the  air-cells,  in  pneo- 
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monia ;  a  fmhcrepitant  rhonchus  arises  from  the  bubbling  of  air  through  fluid 
in  the  smaller  air-tubes  ;  a  sonorous  riumohus,  with  its  snoring,  rasping,  and 
cooing  varieties,  dept^nds  on  obstructions  in  the  larger  air-tui>es ;  a  sibilant^ 
or  ichistiing^  rhonchus  is  caused  by  mucous  accumulations  in  the  air-passages  ; 
and,  lastly,  a  cavenums  rhonchus  is  produwd  in  cavities,  or  caverns,  in  the 
lung,  formed  in  the  destructive  stage  of  phthisis.  Peciuliar,  harsh,  rubbing, 
or  grating  noises,  named  friction-sounds^  frequently  heard  in  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  are  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  rough  exuclations  of  lym])h  efl'used  on 
the  pulmonary  or  costal  pleura.  Again,  the  relative  amount  of  air  and  tissue 
in  different  parts  of  the  thorax,  causes  diflen'nws  in  the  sounds  pnKluced  by 
percussion  with  the  fingers,  or  otherwise,  at  difll^rent  points  of  the  thoracic  sur- 
face. The  percussion-sound  over  the  lungs  is  more  hollow,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
r&tonant^  than  over  the  heart,  or  great  bloodvessels  ;  the  asci»nt  of  the  convex 
liver  into  the  concave  base  of  the  right  lung,  the  two  being  of  course  separated  by 
the  diaphragm,  alters  the  i)ercu88ion-sound,  bv  diminishing  the  resonance  at 
the  base  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  The  chest  is  more  resonant  over  the 
great  bronchi,  than  at  other  parts  of  the  lungs.  The  resonance  is  everywhere 
greater  in  thin  i)ersons.  Various  changes  in  the  lungs  produce  great  altera- 
tions in  the  resonance  of  the  corn^sponding  parts  of  the  chest ;  congestions, 
thickenings,  consolidations,  accumulations  of  fluid  as  in  hydro-  or  hemo- 
thorax, or  empyema,  and  the  presence  of  tumors,  cause  dulness  in  the  percus- 
Bion-sounds  ;  whilst  an  abnormal  amount  of  air,  either  in  dilati'd  or  ruptured 
air-cells,  as  in  emphysema,  or  the  (aivititJS  excavatt^d  in  the  lung-substanar,  as 
in  phthisis,  or  in  the  pleural  chamber,  as  in  pneumothorax,  cause  an  increased 
degree  of  resonance  on  percussion.  Lastly,  the  t<?rm  vocal  resonance  is  ap])lied 
to  the  sound  heard  on  the  surface  of  the  chest  whilst  the  person  is  s^KMiking  ; 
it  is  also  modified  by  various  internal  conditions.  A  vibration  felt  on  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  during  s|)eaking,  is  called  the  vo<.'al  fremitus. 

The  rhythmic  movements  of  respiration  are  governed  by  a  special 
part  of  the  nervous  centres,  co-operating  with  certain  nerves.  The 
rhythmic  movements  of  the  heart,  not  yet  fully  explained,  are  performed 
by  a  muscular  organ,  itself  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  will.  But  the- 
muscles  of  respiration  are  truly  subject  to  the  will.  We  can  increase 
or  diminish  the  rapidity  and  force  of  these  movements,  according  to 
our  pleasure ;  we  may  imitate  them,  and  can  interrupt  or  arrest  them 
at  any  chosen  point  of  the  respiratory  act.  This  latter  power  is,  how- 
ever, of  limited  duration.  Very  prolonged  interruption  of  the  respi- 
ration produces  convulsions.  But,  even  after  a  period  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  seconds,  there  arises,  when  the  breath  is  held,  a  feeling  so 
distressing  that  it  overcomes  the  most  powerful  volition.  This  feeling, 
termed  want  of  breath,  at  last  irresistibly  compels  the  resumption  of 
the  respiratory  acts.  Like  other  sensations,  it  has  its  seat  in  some 
portion  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  these  being 
irritated  excite  the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  which 
are  then  thrown  into  involuntary  action.  The  ordinary  respiratory 
movements  are  also  involuntary ;  they  continue  to  be  regularly  per- 
formed during  the  profoundest  sleep,  in  a  state  of  coma,  in  deformed 
infants  in  which  the  cerebrum  is  deficient,  and,  for  a  time,  even  in 
animals  after  the  head  has  been  removed.  The  respiratory  movements 
are,  indeed,  the  most  striking  examples  of  reflex  movements  in  the 
body.  Their  nature  has  already  been  generally  discussed  (p.  274). 
The  afferent  or  exciter  nerves  of  inspiration  are  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  which  latter 
contain  fibres  derived  from  the  spinal  cord;  also  the  cutaneous  nerves 
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of  the  face  belonging  to  the  fifth  cranial  pair,  and  the  cntaneons  nemi 
of  the  body  generally.     The  nasal  nerves  and  the  laryngeal  brandM 
of  the  pneumogastric,  excite  expiratory  movements,  as  in  sneeziog 
and  coughing.     The  nervous  centre  which  governs   the  respiratcrj 
movements,  is  a  limited  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  medolk 
oblongata  opposite  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  as  his  been 
proved   experimentally   (p.  281).     The   so-called    vital  knot^  at  the 
back  of  the  medulhi,  corresponds  with  the  interval  between  the  o^ 
cipital  bone  and  the  arch  of  the  axis  ;  in  this  space  an  animal  may  be 
suddenly  killed  by  introducing  a  sharp,  strong  knife,  so  as  to  pUkiii 
or  divide  the  medulla.     The  efferent  or  motor  respiratory  nerves  are: 
the   phrenic   nerves,  which   supply   the  diaphragm ;    the    interowtal 
nerves,  which  supply,  amongst  others,  the  muscles  of  that  name ;  the 
lu7ig  thoracic^  or  so-called  external  respiratory  nerves  of  Bell,  whiek 
are  distributed  to  the  serrati  muscles ;  the  spinal  accessory  nemi, 
which  supply  the  trapezii  muscles ;  and  the /acta^  nerves.    In  eztrene 
respiratory  efforts,  other  motor  nerves  are  of  course  concerned.    The 
reflected  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  these  nerves,  along  t 
particular  tract  of  the  spinal  cord,  situated  behind  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  descending  along  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord,  from  between  the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies;  this  is  theri^ 
spiratory  tract  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  but,  except  as  a  path  of  special  condll^ 
tion,  it  has  no  respiratory  influence.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  phreoie 
nerves,  which  supply  the  diaphragm,  the  most  active  muscle  in  in^H- 
ration,  arise  from  the  cervical  plexus,  and  therefore  form  a  part  of  tk 
cord  much  higher  than  the  roots  of  the  highest  intercostal  msmk 
Hence  it  happens  that  in  certain  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  spinal  cori 
when  the  seat  of  these  is  above  the  origins  of  the  intercostal,  but  belor 
those  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  costal  respiration  may  be  entirely  abol- 
ished, whilst  diaphragmatic  breathing  goes  on.     In  such  cases,  hov* 
ever,  death  ultimately  occurs  from  asphyxia,  caused  by  the  8lowexadi« 
tion  of  fluid  into  the  lun^^s. 

The  respiratory  movements  being  regarded  as  reflex  or  excito-motOTt 
the  first  act  of  inspiration  performed  at  birth,  is  said  to  be  induced  bj 
the  stimulus  of  cold  acting  on  the  excitable  extremities  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerves,  which  supply  the  nasal  fossae  and  the  skin  of  the  face, 
and  also  on  those  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  whole  body.  Cold, 
or  a  smart  blow  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  of  an  apparentlj 
still-born  infant,  will  sometimes  excite  inspiration;  and,  moreover, o 
the  face  of  an  infant  be  protected  by  warm  covering,  the  first  inspin- 
tory  act  may  be  postponed.  (Marshall  Hall.)  Once  established,  the 
reflex  respiratory  movements  are  believed  to  be  excited  by  a  peculitf 
stimulus,  accompanying  the  sum  of  disagreeable  sensations  inclodeJ 
in  the  feeling  of  want  of  breath.  By  some,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
venous  blood,  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  g« 
and  other  effete  matters,  owing  to  the  periodic  interruption  to  theprt* 
cess  of  oxygenation,  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  those  disagreetbk 
feelings,  and  may  periodically  stimulate  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord, 
and  so  rhythmically  excite  the  motor  nerves  of  inspiration;  according 
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to  others,  it  is  rather  the  want  of  oxygen,  which  excites  the  movements, 
for  an  excess  of  that  element  enfeebles  them. 

The  division  of  one  vagus  nerve  in  an  animal,  as  a  rule,  lowers  the 
frequency  of,  and  embarrasses,  the  respiration,  and  the  lungs  become 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  seat  of  extravasations  of  blood.  Dj vis- 
ion of  both  vagi  nerves  in  the  neck  immediately  diminishes  the  frequency 
of  the  respirations  to  one-half,  and  later  to  one-third,  or  even  one- 
fourth,  of  the  normal  number;  the  inspirations  become  not  only  slower, 
but  deeper,  embarrassed,  and  puffing,  or  spasmodic ;  the  expirations,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  shorter;  whilst  the  pause  between  the  expiration 
and  the  succeeding  inspiration  becomes  more  and  more  prolonged, 
which  accounts  for  the  diminished  number  of  respiratory  acts  in  a  given 
time.  Death  usually  takes  place  after  from  two  to  six  days;  the  blood 
first  becomes  darker,  as  indicated  by  blueness  of  the  lips,  the  tempera- 
ture sinks,  and  the  animal  dies  of  asphyxia.  Congestion  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  extravasations  of  blood,  and  exudations  of  frothy  san- 
guineous serum  and  mucus,  are  found  in  the  air-cells  and  bronchial 
tubes,  and  partial  solidification  of  the  lung-tissue  occurs.  Sometimes, 
however,  death  appears  to  ensue  from  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
functions;  but  if  these  be  recovered  from,  the  animals  may  then  live 
for  many  days.  The  continuance  of  the  respiratory  movements,  for  a 
time,  after  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  depends  on  the  ex- 
citability of  the  other  afferent  nerves  of  the  body,  especially  of  those 
of  the  skin.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  can  be  excited  through  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  Their  contractility  is  soon  exhausted  by  stimuli  directly  ap- 
plied to  them ;  moreover,  it  is  lessened  by  certain  narcotics,  especially 
by  belladonna  and  stramonium ;  hence  the  use  of  such  remedies  in 
asthma,  in  relieving  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  these  organic  muscular  fibres. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  is  employed,  either  voluntarily  or  invol- 
untarily, in  many  other  acts  necessary  to  the  economy,  or  conducive 
to  its  comfort.  In  these,  the  movements  of  respiration  are  sometimes 
'accelerated  or  strengthened,  and  sometimes  diminished  or  checked. 

Thus,  speaking^  singing^  shouting^  and  whistling^  are  volitional 
movements,  requiring  special  voluntary  efforts  of  expiration,  often 
modified  and  graduated  in  the  most  varied  yet  exact  manner,  and  sup- 
ported by  inspirations  performed  at  stated  and  suitable  times.  The 
act  of  spitting  consists  of  a  sudden  expiration  accompanied  by  a  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  and  cheeks,  having  for  its  object 
the  expulsion  of  saliva  or  other  accumulations  from  the  mouth. 

The  semi- voluntary  or  involuntary  acts  which  necessitate  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  are  much  more  varied.  Thus, 
coughing  is  a  sudden,  strong  expiration,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
noise,  following  a  closure  of  the  glottis  and  of  the  upper  opening  of  the 
larynx,  and  usually  preceded  by  a  deep  inspiration,  to  give  effect  to 
the  cough.  A  column  of  air,  suddenly  driven  from  the  air-tubes,  as 
suddenly  opens  the  glottis,  and,  being  forced  through  the  mouth,  moves 
on  accumulations  or  foreign  bodies,  and  expels  them  from  the  bronchi, 
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trachea,  and  larynx.     Sneezing  consists  oF  a  quick,  noisy  ezpiratioi, 
following  a  decided,  sudden,  and  deep  inspiration  ;  but  the  glottieii 
not  closed,  as  in  coughing,  and  the  column  of  air  is  not  driyen  throsgk 
the  mouth,  but  is  directed,  by  the  closure  of  the  fauces,  into  and  throvfk 
the  pasal  fossae.     The  irritation  which  causes  sneezing,  has  its  seatm 
those  fossae,  whilst  that  which  induces  coughing,  as  is  well  known,  r^ 
sides  in  the  fauces,  the  larynx,  especially  at  the  glottis,  or  in  the  u^ 
tubes.     The  stimuli  which  excite  coughing  are  cold  air,  irritating  gun, 
fluids  or  solids,  and  diseased  secretions.     The  noise  of  sneezing  is  pro* 
duced  in  the  nose ;  whilst  that  of  coughing  originates  at  the  glottic 
Snoring  is  produced  by  the  resonance  of  the  air  passing,  in  or  oot, 
through  the  nusal  cavities  and  the  throat,  owing  to  some  irregular  li- 
brations  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula;  it  is  sometimes  dependent  ot 
narrowing  of  the  fauces  by  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  or  on  other  p^ 
culiaritics  of  conformation.     In  snoring,  there  is  no  special  modificatiot 
of  the  respiratory  movements  themselves,  either  as  to  force,  freqaencj, 
or  quickness.      Yawning  consists  of  a  deep  prolonged  inspiration,  tke 
air  being  drawn  in  through  the  mouth,  which  is  widely  opened,  by  t 
consentaneous  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw;  tUi 
is  then  followed  by  a  slow  expiration,  accompanied  usually  by  a  liftiit 
of  the  soft  palate,  and  sometimes  by  a  prolonged  characteristic  soand. 
It  may  be  accomplished  by  the  will,  and  is  often  the  result  of  inroln- 
tary   imitation.     Sighing  also  consists  of  a  slow,   deep   inspiretioa, 
mostly  accomplished  through  the  mouth,  and  followed  by  a  prolonged 
expiration,  likewise  associated  with  a  peculiar  sound;   it  often  oeeut 
after  the  attention  has  been  strongly  fixed;  it  is  usually  emotioniL 
Sobbing  is  produced  by  rapid  convulsive  contractions  of  the  diaphrtgfl» 
associated  with  closure  of  the  glottis.     In  crying^  the  movements  r^ 
semble  those  of  laughter,  to  be  next  described,  although  they  are  excited 
by  very  different  emotions.     Laughing  consists  of  a  series  of  snddei, 
short  expirations,  quickly  succeeding  each  other,  and  divided,  ts  it 
were,  by  intermediate  closures  of  the  glottis,  giving  rise  to  peeolitf 
interrupted  sounds.     Laughter  furnishes  nn  excellent  example  oftn- 
flex  respiratory  movement,  excited  either  by  sensori-motor  impres^oni 
acting  through  certain  cutaneous  nerves,  as  when  it  is  caused  by  til- 
ling, or  by  emotional  stimuli,  as  when  it  is  the  result  of  joy,  orbj » 
volitional  stimulus,  as  when  it  is  imitated  by  the  actor.     Lastly,  hi^ 
is  a  short,  sudden  inspiration,  produced  by  a  sharp,  convulsive  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  at  the  end  of  which  the  glottis  is  suddcnlj 
and  spasmodically  closed,  so  that  the  air  strikes  it  from  below.    Of 
these  varied  movements,  some,  such  as  sighing  and  yawning,  maybe 
induced  by  certain  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  themselrei) 
whilst  others,  such  as  laughing  and  crying,  are  never  so  excited. 

Movement  of  the  Air  in  Ranpiration^  and  Capacity  of  the  Lungi*-^ 
After  the  lungs  have  been  once  inflated,  as  in  the  newborn  infant,  they 
are  never,  except  from  disease,  entirely  emptied  of  air.  The  most  f<^ 
cible  expiration  fails  to  accomplish  this,  and  the  quantity  of  air  th* 
retained  in  their  tissue  is  termed  the  remiual  air.  The  quantity  above 
this,  held  in  the  lungs  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  but  which  mtyb* 
expelled  by  a  voluntary  forced  expiration,  is  called  the  reserve  air,  or 
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sometimes  the  supplemental  air.  The  quantity  inspired  and  expired 
at  each  ordinary  respiratory  act  is  called  the  breathing  or  tidal  air; 
and  the  still  farther  quantity,  which  can  be  drawn  in  by  a  forcible  in- 
spiration, is  termed  the  complemental  air.  (Julius  Jeffreys.)  The  total 
quantity  which,  after  the  deepest  inspiration,  can  be  expelled  by  the 
fullest  expiration,  is  considered  the  measure  of  the  so-called  vital  ca- 
pacity of  the  chest  or  of  the  individual,  because  it  shows  the  volume  of 
air  which  is  commanded  by  the  vital  movements  of  the  thoracic  walls. 
It  is  the  extreme  differential  capacity  of  the  chest,  minus  the  space 
occupied  by  the  residual  air,' which  cannot  be  expelled;  it  represents 
the  total  difference  between  the  fullest  inspiration  and  the  fullest 
expiration.  This  vital  capacity  in  any  individual  is  of  great  import- 
ance as  indicating  the  extreme  power  of  breathing  in  exercise  or  effort ; 
and  it  furnishes  highly  significant  information  in  certain  diseases,  es- 
pecially in  those  of  the  lungs  themselves.  (Hutchinson.) 

The  determination  of  the  actual  quantities  of  air  which  are  the 
measures  of  the  residual,  reserve,  breathing,  and  complemental  air, 
and  that  of  the  total  respiratory  power  or  vital  capacity  of  the  chest,  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  elaborate  and  successful  researches  of  Hutch- 
inson were  made  by  means  of  his  so-called  spirometer.  This  apparatus 
is  really  a  miniature  gasometer ;  it  consists  of  an  inner  cylinder,  closed 
at  its  upper  end,  but  open  below,  where  it  dips  into  water  contained  in 
an  outer  larger  cylinder,  which  is  closed  below  and  open  above ;  and 
it  has  a  scale  by  which  its  ascent  and  descent  can  be  measured.  The 
inner  cylinder  is  accurately  balanced  by  weights  attached  to  cords 
passing  over  pulleys  affixed  to  the  outer  cylinder.  The  inner  cylinder 
being  depressed,  and  allowed  to  fill  with  water,  the  person  experimented 
on  blows  air  into  it  by  a  tube  which  passes  beneath  its  open  mouth. 
The  cylinder  is  raised,  and  when  the  expiratory  effort  is  complete,  the 
tube  is  closed  by  a  stop-cock,  so  as  to  retain  the  air  in  the  spirometer, 
and  its  quantity  is  read  off  upon  the  scale. 

The  residual  air  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  40  to  260 
cubic  inches ;  but,  according  to  Hutchinson,  it  ranges  from  75  to  100 
cubic  inches.  It  is  most  difficult  to  measure ;  for,  after  death,  the 
lungs  are  not  so  empty  of  air,  as  they  are  after  forced  expiration 
during  life,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  difference.  Besides,  al- 
though the  amount  of  residual  air  corresponds  generally  with  the  size 
of  the  chest,  it  is  influenced  also  by  the  relative  mobility  or  stiffness 
of  the  walls,  so  that  age,  imparting  rigidity  to  the  costal  cartilages,  in- 
creases the  residual,  at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  or  supplemental  air. 
The  residual  and  reserve  air  together  are  taken,  in  the  adult  male,  to 
be  from  150  to  200  cubic  inches.  (Hutchinson.) 

Accurate  estimates  of  the  so-called  breathing  air  and  vital  capacity, 
are  of  great  importance.  The  breathing  air  has  been  differently  cal- 
culated, from  10  to  92  cubic  inches  ;  but,  according  to  the  most  recent 
observers,  it  ranges,  in  the  adult  male,  from  16  to  20  cubic  inches 
(Hutchinson)^  from  17  to  33  (Vierordt),  from  16  to  25  (Coathupe),  and 
irom  80  to  89  cubic  inches,  in  persons  whose  stature  varies  from  5  feet 
1^  inches  to  6  feet.  (Dr.  E.  Smith.)     A  fair  estimate  for  a  person  of 
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mean  height,  5  feet  6}  inches,  would  be  about  20  cubic  inches,  fortk 
average  of  the  day  and  night  respirations.  The  vital  capacity  in  a 
adult  male,  of  the  stature  of  5  feet  7  inches  is,  on  an  average,  abott 
230  cubic  inches,  the  air  being  supposed  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  60^. 
The  complemental  air  would  therefore  be  120  cubic  inches. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  quantities,  in  cubic  inches,  ctlei> 
lated  for  the  daily  and  nightly  average,  in  a  man  of  the  stature  of  5 
feet  6 J  inches: 

Cubic  Tnchps. 

Hesidual  Air, 90 

lli'serve  Air, 90  |  Total  displaceable  Air, 

Breathing  Air, 20  >  or  Vital  Capacity  = 

Complemental  Air,      ....  120  )  2«30.  cubic  inches. 

Total  Air  after  deepest  Inspiration,  320 

These  numbers  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  accurate,  bat  they 
illustrate  the  general  proportions.     The  depth  of  an  ordinary  iD6pin> 
tion,  as  measured  by  the  breathing  air,  and  the  total  displacement  of 
air  in  forced  respirations,  indicating  the  vital  capacity,  differ  muc^ 
according  to  the  size  of  the  body,  but  even  in  persons  of  the  same 
age,  height,  and  weight,  they  are  liable  to  variation  ;  for  they  do  not 
merely  depend  on  the  size  of  the  thorax,  but  necessarily  on  the«#- 
bility  of  its  walls,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  actually  moved 
in  the  several  inspiratory  and  expiratory  acts.     This  may  partly  ao- 
count  for  the  great  diversity  in  the  estimates  of  the  breathing  air. 
The  vital  capacity  has  been  shown  to  differ  according  to  the  itatwt; 
the  variation  in  persons  between  the  heights  of  5  and  6  feet,  followsi 
sort  of  law,  every  additional  inch  of  height  being  accompanied  byii 
average  increase  of  8  cubic  inches  in  the  vital  capacity.     Thnstk 
capacity  at  5  feet  6^  inches  being  230  cubic  inches,  that  at  5  feet 
would  be  about  174,  whilst  that  at  6  feet  would  be  about  270  cubic 
inches.     The  vital  capacity  in  women  is  much  smaller  than  in  men, 
the  proportion  being  almost  as  1  to  2.     It  increases,  in  both  sexes, 
from  15  to  35  years  of  age,  at  the  rate  of  about  5  cubic  inches  per 
annum;  whilst  from  35  to  65,  it  diminishes  by  \\  cubic  inch  in  alike 
period.      The   greatest  capacity  met  with  by  Hutchinson,  was  in  i 
giant  7  feet  high,  who  weighed  308  lbs. ;  his  capacity  was  464  cubic 
inches.     The  minimum  was  46  cubic  inches,  and  occurred  in  a  dwarf 
measuring  29  inches  in  height,  and  weighing  only  40  lbs.     Modem 
dress  impedes  respiration,  for  a  man  who  could  only  expire  130  cubic 
inches  when  his  clothes  were  on,  accomplished  190  cubic  inches  when 
unclothed.     The  posture  of  the  body  modifies  the  vital  capacity;  fof 
if,  in  the  attitude  of  standing,  it  be  260  cubic  inches,  in  the  sitting 
posture  it  is  235,  in  the  recumbent  position  230,  and  in  lying  on  tbc 
face  220.     The  degree  of  distension  of  the  stomach,  likewise  influences 
the   vital  capacity  of  the  chest.      Corpulency^  in  persons  weigbiag 
more  than  160  lbs.,  diminishes  the  vital  capacity  at  the  rate  of  1  cubic 
inch  for  every  additional  pound  up  to  11^6  lbs.,  or  14  stone  weight. 
Practice  with  the  spirometer  increases  the  power  of  forcing  up  tbc 
inner  cylinder,  whilst  nervousness  and  awkwardness  operate  the  other 
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way.  Hence,  in  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  all  the  above-mentioned  disturbing  influences ;  and,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  so-called  vital  capacity  is  not  strictly  related  to  the  muscular 
power  of  the  individual.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
means  of  diagnosis,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs ;  the  obstructed* 
state  of  those  organs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  and  the  deficient 
respiratory  movement  dependent  upon  this  condition,  cause  a  serious 
diminution  in  the  vital  capacity,  as  compared  with  the  normal  standard 
in  persons  of  the  same  sex,  age,  and  stature.  A  diminution  of  16  per 
cent,  in  the  normal  capacity,  is  said  to  indicate  a  diseased  condition 
(Hutchinson);  but  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for  the  effects  of  con- 
gestion, and  of  abdominal  disease. 

If  in  a  person  5  feet  6J  inches  in  height,  the  breathing  air  averages, 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  work,  rest,  and  sleep,  20  cubic  inches 
at  each  inspiration,  and  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  for  the 
day  and  night  be  taken  at  18,  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  and  expired 
by  an  adult  man  of  mean  stature,  in  one  minute,  would  be  360  cubic 
inches.  This  would  give  518,400  cubic  inches  or  800  cubic  feet, 
for  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  amount  is  less  than  the  total  daily 
quantity  as  estimated  by  Valentin,  which  is  688,348  cubic  inches;  less 
also  than  the  quantity,  viz.,  686,000  cubic  inches,  found  by  Edward 
Smith  to  be  the  average  in  four  adults,  of  a  mean  height  of  5  feet  10^ 
inches,  during  a  state  of  rest.  During  ordinary  exercise,  the  estimates 
of  the  last-named  observer,  give  804,780  cubic  inches ;  in  the  case  of 
the  actively  employed  laborer,  1,568,390 ;  and  during  a  day's  work, 
including  twelve  hours  of  Alpine  exercise,  1,764,000  cubic  inches. 
Vierordt's  estimate  for  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  732,000  cubic  inches ; 
bot  that  author  assumes  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  per  minute  to  be 
450  cubic  inches.  Edward  Smith  found  it  to  average  500  cubic  inches 
in  the  day,  and  400  during  the  night,  in  four  persons  of  the  mean 
stature  of  5  feet  10|  inches. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  with  a  vital  capacity  of  200  cubic  inches, 
the  force  employed  in  making  the  necessary  full  inspiration  is  equal 
to  the  raising  of  300  lbs.  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest ;  but  in 
forcible  expiration,  the  power  exerted  is  much  greater.  In  ordinary 
breathing,  supposing  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  to  be  20  cubic  inches, 
the  resistance  overcome  by  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  equal  to  a  weight 
of  200  lbs. 

Changes  in  the  Air  from  Respiration. 

The  air  expired  from  the  chest  differs  in  three  respects  from  that 
which  is  inspired.  It  is  increased  in  temperature^  except  of  course 
when  the  inspired  air  is  already  hotter  than  the  body  itself.  It  con- 
tains, as  a  rule,  more  moisture^  unless  when  it  is  previously,  and  ex- 
ceptionally, saturated  with  watery  vapor.  Lastly,  it  undergoes  im- 
portant changes  of  composition^  the  chief  of  which  consist  in  a  loss  of 
oxygen  and  an  addition  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  increase  of  temperature  in  the  expired  air  is  regulated  by  the 
temperature  of  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs,  .  When  the  surrounding 
air  is  cold,  the  increase  is  not  quite  so  great  as  when  its  temperature 
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is  nearer  that  of  the  body;  but  the  difference  is  less  than  might  be  n^ 
posed.  With  the  thermometer  at  from  50^  to  68^,  the  expired  air  hi 
a  temperature  of  95^  to  100^ ;  whilst  if  the  external  temperature  k 
82^  or  freezing-point,  then  the  expired  air  is  not  more  than  86^.  A^ 
\X)rding  to  Valentin,  however,  in  ordinary  breathing  the  temperatire 
of  the  expired  air  in  the  winter  is  only  1^  less  than  that  of  theiir 
expired  in  summer.  In  tranquil  respiration,  the  expired  air  beconei 
comparatively  warmer  than  in  rapid  breathing,  as  if,  in  the  latter  eaee, 
sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  for  the  air  to  gain  warmth.  The  ii- 
creased  warmth  of  the  expired  air,  necessarily  causes  an  increifleof 
volume,  but  this  is  partly  neutralized  by  a  small  loss  of  air  in  respi- 
ration, owing,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  absorption  of  more  atmospheric 
oxygen  by  the  lungs,  than  is  equal  to  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  The 
actual  volumes  of  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air,  are  as  97.2  to  99J: 
but,  after  the  equalization  of  their  temperature,  the  volume  of  the  ei- 
pired  air  is  so  reduced  that  it  becomes  less,  by  the  amount  of  oxygeft 
absorbed  in  excess  of  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  out. 

The  surplus  of  watery  vapor  in  the  expired  air,  as  compared  witk 
that  in  the  inspired  air,  depending  on  the  hygrometric  condition  of  tk 
air  before  it  is  breathed,  it  becomes  difficult  to  estimate  the  daily  qoai- 
tity  of  water  actually  exhaled  from  the  lungs.     This  has,  however, 
been  variously  calculated  at  from  11  to  16  oz.,  or,  as  an  approximate 
average,  at  15  oz.,  per  diem ;  but  the  quantity,  according  to  modifying 
circumstances,  ranges  from  6  to  27  oz.     The  source  of  this  vapor  ii 
the  water  of  the  blood,  and  thus,  like  the  aqueous  basis  of  the  8ee^^ 
tions  and  excretions,  it  must  assist  in  regulating  the  degree  of  flaidity 
of  the  blood.    Some  of  the  vapor  of  the  breath,  comes  from  the  faiuci^ 
mouth,  and  nose,  but  the  greater  part,  from  the  air-cells  and  air-tohd 
It  would  seem  that  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  converted  ioti 
water  in  the  respiratory  process,  and  may  also  come  to  be  thus  expelki 
After  taking  food,  or  alcohol,  the  pulmonary  exhalation  is  said  to  be 
increased,  but  it  is  lessened  during  fasting.     As  a  rule,  the  expired 
air  is  almost  completely  saturated  with  vapor,  holding  as  much  as  H 
can  dissolve,  according  to  its  temperature;  but  this  is  true  only  of 
calm  respiration ;   for  in   hurried  breathing,  neither  can   the  air  h 
elevated  to  its  highest  temperature,  nor  can  it  be  completely  satonte' 
with  moisture.     The  more  calmly  air  is  breathed,  the  greater  thetai 
of  water  by  the  lungs.     Lastly,  the  drier  the  inspired  air,  the  greater 
must  be  the  amount  of  pulmonary  exhalation;  for,  in  breathing tir 
already  perfectly  saturated,  only  such  further  quantity  of  water  cm 
be  added  to  it,  as  its  increase  of  temperature  in  the  lungs  will  enabk 
it  to  dissolve.     The  inhalation  of  actual  vapor  stops  the  pulmoniij 
exhalation.     So,  too,  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  i» 
100°  or  102°,  and  it  is  already  saturated,  the  temperature  of  the  blooi 
itself  being  about  the  same,  no  further  exhalation  of  water  from  the 
lungs  is  possible;  nor  can  the  skin  then  give  off  more  watery  vapor. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  kidneys,  and  perhaps  also,  though  toi 
slight  extent,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  excrete  more 
actively.     The  pulmonary  exhalation  contains,  besides  water,  traed 
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of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  chloHdes,  urates,  and  even  some  albuminoid 
substance,  and  it  readily  undergoes  decomposition. 

The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  expired  air  are  regulated  by 
that  of  the  inspired  air.  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  in  free 
space  is  singularly  uniform  in  different  localities,  and  at  different  alti- 
tudes. By  weight,  supposing  it  to  be  dry,  it  contains  nearly  77  parts 
of  nitrogen,  and  23  of  oxygen.  Besides  these,  its  essential  constitu- 
ents, it  contains  a  small  percentage  of  carbonic  acid,  disengaged  into 
it  by  terrestrial  agencies,  partly  physical,  such  as  volcanoes  and 
springs,  partly  chemical,  as  the  decomposition  of  carbonace9U8  matter, 
but  chiefly  organic,  as  from  the  respiration  of  plants ;  the  atmosphere 
also  presents  minute  traces  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen,  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
In  towns  it  often  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid, 
from  the  combustion  of  coal ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  chemical  works 
it  may  also  be  charged  with  chlorine,  mineral  acids,  and  metallic  sub- 
stances. Under  certain  circumstances,  a  very  pure  air  contains  the 
important  substance  known  as  ozone,  which  is  now  usually  regarded  as 
a  modification  of  oxygen.  It  is  most  abundant  in  sea  air,  in  early 
morning,  and,  in  England,  with  southwest  or  west  winds ;  it  is  almost 
absent  with  east  winds,  and  is  quite  so  in  the  centre  of  large  towns, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  dwellings. 

By  volume,  dry  air  consists,  in  round  numbers,  of  80  volumes  of 
nitrogen,  and  20  of  oxygen,  or  of  4  volumes  of  the  former  to  1  of  the 
latter.  A  closer  analysis  gives  79  volumes  of  nitrogen  to  21  of  oxy- 
gen. The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  averages  .04  volumes  per 
cent.,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  4  parts  in  10,000. 

The  effect  of  a  single  respiration  on  the  composition  of  the  air 
breathed,  is  first,  to  remove  from  100  volumes  of  air  about  5  volumes 
of  oxygen,  t.  «.,  about  ^th  its  normal  quantity  of  that  gas;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  add  to  it  about  4  volumes  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Besides  this,  however,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  slightly  increased ; 
and  ammonia,  carburetted  hydrogen,  certain  salts,  organic  matter,  and 
various  undetermined  volatile  substances,  are  added  to  the  air  in  the 
respiratory  process. 

The  annexed  Table  from  Vierordt  shows  the  percentage  composi- 
tion in  volumes  of  air  before,  and  after,  it  has  been  once  breathed ; 
the  air  being,  in  both  cases,  supposed  to  be  perfectly  dry.  The  minute 
trace  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  unbreathed  air,  only  .04  per  cent.,  is  here 
neglected. 

Atmospheric  Air.  Air  once  brenlbeU. 

Nitrogen, 79.2  .        .        .    79.3 

Oxygen, 20.8  .        .        .    15.4 

Carmnic  Acid, —  .        .        .4.3 

Loss, —  ...      1 

100  100 

Daring  a  single  respiration,  therefore,  5.4  parts  of  oxygen  disap- 
pear, being  absorbed  by  the  lungs;  whilst  only  4.3  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  are  exhaled  from  those  organs.     Moreover,  a  minute  quantity  of 
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nitrogen  appears  to  be  given  off  into  the  expired  air.  Lastly,  owing 
to  the  excess,  of  oxygen  absorbed  over  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  there 
is  a  loss  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  air  inspired.  These  results  are  founded 
on  nearly  600  observations ;  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  individoal 
experiments  exhibit  remarkable  deviations,  according  to  nameroos 
circumstances. 

Absorption  of  Oxygen. — The  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  respi- 
ration is  determined  by  careful  examination  of  the  quantity  left  in  the 
expired  air.     This  is  done  by  using  pyrogallic  acid,  which  greedily 
attracts  it,  to  take  it  up,  or  by  combining  it  with  hydrogen  by  meau 
of  the  electric  spark.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  oxygen  absorbed,  which  in  a  single  respiration  is  about  |^th  the  total 
quantity  in  the  air,  combines  somewhere,  and  in  some  way,  with  car- 
bon, to  form  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled.     But  as  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  exactly  equals  in  volume  the  oxygen   concerned  in  its 
production,  the  surplus  of  oxygen  absorbed  over  the  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled must  remain  in  the  system,  and  is  probably  therein  combined 
with  hydrogen,  or  with  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  of  the  albuminoid 
constituents  of  the  body.    In  Man,  from  Jth  to  4th  of  the  total  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed  does  not  reappear  in  the  carbonic  acid,  but  remains 
to  be  combined  with  other  oxidizable  substances.     In  dogs  fed  npon 
carbhydrates,  such  as  starch  or  sugar,  or  even  upon  milk,  y'^ths  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  are  returned  as  carbonic  acid,  only  y^jjth  remaining 
in  the  system ;  if  large  quantities  of  flesh  are  eaten,  more  of  the  oxy- 
gen, 2.  e.,  Jth,  is  retained;  lastly,  when  fat  alone  is  consumed,  yV'" 
are  retained,  as  if  a  pure  fat  diet  stimulated  the  oxidation  of  the  nitro- 
genous tissues.    (Regnault  and  Reiset.)     Again,  in  Herbivorous  ani- 
mals which  consume  many  carbhydrates  in  their  food,  the  proportiot 
of  oxygen  retained  in  the  system  is  exceedingly  small ;  whereas,  in 
Carnivorous  animals,  the  food  of  which  is  chiefly  nitrogenous,  hot  also 
fatty,  a  very  large  proportion  is  retained.    (Dulong  and  Despreti.) 
In  starving  animals  also,  which  practically  live  carnivorously,  t.  «.,  on 
their  own  tissues,  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxygen  is  retained,  amount- 
ing even  to  fths  of  the  total  quantity  absorbed. 

Elimination  of  Carbonic  Acid, — The  fact  of  the  elimination  of  this 
gas  from  the  lungs,  may  be  shown  by  blowing  slowly  through  a  tnbe 
into  lime-water,  which  soon  becomes  turbid  from  the  formation  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  more  especially  as  the  last  quantities  of  air  are 
being  expelled  from  the  chest.  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  given  off  in  respiration,  is  extremely  difficult,  not- 
withstanding the  ingenuity  of  the  methods  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  simplest  method,  used  by  Prout,  Dumas,  Vierordt,  ana  others, 
consists  in  causing  a  person  to  inspire  air  through  the  nose,  and  ex- 
pire it  through  a  tube,  held  in  the  mouth,  into  a  closed  bag  or  receiver; 
and  then  in  analyzing  the  expired  air,  by  agitation  with  lime-water  or 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  cither  of  these  substances  absorbing 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  can  thus  be  measured.  The  oxygen  has,  at 
the  same  time,  been  estimated,  by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid,  or  by  de- 
flagration with  hydrogen,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark.  (Vierordt.) 
Such  a  method,  excellent  for  individual  trials,  is  not  adapted  for  gen- 
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eral  or  comparative  experiments ;  because  the  same  person  does  not, 
under  such  conditions,  breathe  equally,'  at  all  times,  even  after  con- 
siderable practice ;  nor  can  different  persons  breathe  equally,  in  re- 
gard to  each  other,  differences  in  the  depth  and  duration  of  the  respi- 
rations rendering  a  comparison  of  the  results  fallacious. 

For  these  reasons,  observations  have  been  made  on  men  and  ani- 
mals, placed  in  suitable  hermetically  closed  chambers,  and  able  to 
breathe  with  less,  or  even  no  restraint.  The  breathing' chamber  com- 
municates with  the  air  by  means  of  a  small  supply  tube  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  is  connected  by  a  tube  with  an  aspirator^  i,  e.,  a 
second  closed  chamber  filled  with  water ;  according  as  this  water  is 
permitted  to  flow  from  the  aspirator,  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  breath- 
ing-chamber, whilst  fresh  air  enters  by  the  supply  tube.  To  insure 
the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  employed,  the  supply  tube 
has  a  bend  in  it,  containing  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  tube 
connecting  the  breathing-chamber  with  the  aspirator,  has  also  a  bend 
containing  asbestos,  moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  for 
the  absorption  of  the  exhaled  water ;  besides  this,  it  is  fitted  with  a 
Liebig's  potash-tube,  for  fixing  and  weighing  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
in  respiration,  and  also  with  another  bent  tube,  for  again  desiccating 
the  remaining  air.  By  such  an  apparatus,  the  quantity  of  air  passing 
through  the  air-chamber,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
in  any  given  time,  can  be  determined.  (Dulong  and  Despretz's  ex- 
periments on  Animals.)  In  observations  on  men,  the  body  has  been 
inclosed  in  a  second  smaller  box,  so  that  the  head  alone  projected  into 
the  air-chamber ;  the  products  of  cutaneous  respiration  and  exhala- 
tion are  thus  separated  from  the  pulmonary  respiration  and  exhala- 
tion, the  gases  and  vapor  given  off  by  the  skin  being  retained  in  the 
smaller  box,  and  those  given  off  by  the  lungs  being  discharged  into 
the  breathing-chamber.  (Scharling's  and  Hannover's  experiments  on 
Man.)  By  others,  the  face  alone  has  been  covered  with  a  tight-fitting 
mask,  through  which  a  stream  of  air  enters  by  two  valved  openings, 
and  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  through  a  tube  into  a  receiver,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump.  (Andral  and  Gavarret.)  Instead  of  supplying 
the  breathing-chamber,  in  which  animals  have  been  placed,  with  pure 
atmospheric  air,  known  quantities  of  oxygen,  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  formed,  have  been  introduced.  The  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  introduction  of  fresh  oxygen,  render  this  apparatus  somewhat 
complex,  but  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  by  it.  (Regnault 
and  Reiset.)  In  long-continued  experiments,  however,  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  in  the  chamber  gradually  increases  by  exhalation  from  the 
animal's  lungs ;  hence  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  it  is  no  longer  nor- 
mal, and  the  respiration  is  modified  accordingly. 

The  experiments  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  undertaken  with  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  are  still  more  elabo- 
rate, costly,  and  complete.  A  large  closed  breathing-chamber  is  pro- 
yided,  in  which  the  person  experimented  upon  can  live  and  breathe 
for  many  hours,  as  easily  as  in  an  ordinary  apartment;  and  through 
it,  copious  streams  of  air,  as  much  as  75  cubic  metres  per  hour,  are 
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drawn,  by  means  of  a  double  pump  worked  by  a  small  steam-engine, 
the  total  quantity  passed  through  being  accurately  registered,  after 
desiccation,  by  a  gas-meter  interposed  between  the  chamber  and  die 
pump.  Atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  the  chamber  by  proper  ape^ 
tures,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  already  conttiaed 
in  it,  is  accurately  determined.  The  contaminated  air  leaves  the  cham- 
ber by  two  tubes,  one  passing  from  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  other 
from  near  the  floor,  which  then  join  a  common  tube ;  this  tube  letdi 
into  a  desiccating  box,  from  which  the  dried  air  passes  through  the 
gas-meter  to  the  cylinders  of  the  double  air-pump.  To  absorb  and 
measure  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  this  large 
stream  of  air,  the  total  product  of  the  respiration  of  the  person  living 
in  the  chamber,  would  be  an  inconvenient  process;  accordingly,  a 
small  portion  of  the  contaminated  air  is  diverted  for  that  purpose, 
through  an  analyzing  apparatus,  into  which  this  portion  of  the  airii 
drawn  by  a  peculiar  suction-  and  pressure  pump,  moved  by  the  steam- 
engine  which  works  the  larger  pump.  This  portion  of  air  passes  in 
succession  through  an  apparatus  which  absorbs  and  measures,  first  the 
water,  and  then  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it,  and  afterwardi 
through  a  desiccating  box  and  small  gas-meter,  by  which  it  is  alti- 
mately  measured.  Its  quantity,  compared  with  the  larger  quantity 
drawn  through  the  main  tube,  furnishes  the  means  of  calcnlating  the 
total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  eliminated  by  the  person  confined  ia 
the  breathing-chamber,  in  a  given  time.  The  quantities  of  carbonie 
acid  gas  and  water,  formed  by  the  combustion  of  a  stearin  candle  in 
the  chamber,  may  be  determined  by  this  apparatus  as  correctly  as  bj 
the  ordinary  process  of  organic  analysis. 

Dr.  E.  Smith  has  employed  a  small  mask,  which  fits  tightly  over  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  is  provided  with  a  valved  inlet  and  outlet 
The  air  is  inspired  through,  and  measured  by,  a  spirometers  consisting 
of  a  delicate  gas-meter.  The  expired  air  passes  through  a  desiccator, 
containing  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  watery  vapor;  then  through  a 
gutta-percha  box,  divided  into  many  chambers  and  cells,  containing 
caustic  potash,  and  offering  a  surface  of  700  square  inches,  so  as  to 
abstract  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  lastly,  through  a  second  desiccator  to 
retain  any  moisture  carried  ofi*  and  lost,  from  the  potash  box.  The 
increase  in  weight  of  the  mask,  with  the  connecting-tube  and  first 
desiccator,  shows  the  amount  of  vapor  exhaled  from  the  lungs;  whilst 
the  addition  to  the  joint  weight  of  the  potash  box  and  the  second  desic- 
cator, gives  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  expired. 

Regnault  and  Reiset,  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and  Dr.  Edward  Smith, 
have  endeavored  to  determine  not  merely  the  amount  of  carbonic  add 
eliminated  in  ordinary  breathing,  but  also  the  influence  of  those  condi- 
tions which  modify  that  amount,  and  likewise  have  attempted  to  obtain 
data  for  comparing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  and  of  oxy- 
gen taken  in,  with  the  animal  heat  evolved. 

Some  only  of  the  results  obtained  by  various  observers,  can  here  be 
quoted.  Dumas,  calculating  that  by  an  adult  male,  of  average  siie, 
320  cubic  inches  of  air  are  respired  in  one  minute,  and  that  tUs  coa- 
tains,  on  expiration,  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  concluded  that  aboat 
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13  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  are  exhaled  per  minute,  which  would 
be  equal  to  a  total  of  5^  oz.  av.  of  carbon  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  calculations  of  Valentin  and  Brunner,  Davy, 
Allen,  Pepys,  and  Lavoisier,  agree  closely,  yielding,  as  a  general  re- 
sult, 8  oz.  of  carbon  excreted  by  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours.  An- 
dral  and  Gavarett  estimated  the  daily  quantity  at  9  oz. ;  Vierordt  says 
that  it  varies  from  5  to  8  oz.  Dr.  E.  Smith  found,  as  an  average  of 
eight  experiments,  the  daily  quantity,  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  four  men, 
whose  mean  height  was  5  feet  9f  inches,  to  be  7.144  oz. ;  the  extremes 
were  5.6  oz.  and  7.86  oz.  With  an  ordinary  amount  of  exercise,  he 
estimates  the  quantity  at  about  8|  oz.,  and  in  a  working  man  fully 
engaged  in  labor,  at  rather  more  than  11^  oz. 

Adopting  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  the  estimate  already  given  at 
p.  821,  viz.,  of  300  cubic  feet,  or  518,400  cubic  inches,  as  the  total 
quantity  of  air  respired  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  an  average-sized  adult 
male,  5  feet  6^  inches  in  height,  allowing  for  the  effects  of  work  in 
the  day  and  the  influence  of  repose  at  night,  and,  moreover,  calcula- 
ting that  the  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  when  ex- 
pired is  4  per  cent.,  then  20,736  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  would 
be  given  off  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  As  100  cubic  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  weigh  47.26  grains,  this  quantity  would  weigh  about 
9800  grains,  which  would  contain  2672  grains,  or  rather  more  than 
6  oz.  av.  of  carbon.  This  is  perhaps  a  fair  calculation  for  a  man  of 
medium  size,  not  engaged  in  any  special  exercise  or  labor. 

Elimination  of  Nitrogen, — The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
serves  to  dilute  the  oxygen,  is,  to  a  slight  extent,  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  for  that  fluid  always  contains  nitrogen  in  a  state  of  solution. 
Nitrogen,  however,  is  also  given  off  from  the  blood  through  the  breath ; 
and  the  balance  appears  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  process  of  elimi- 
nation. The  quantity  thus  thrown  off  by  warm-blooded  animals,  is  so 
minute  as  never  to  exceed  ^'^th  part  of  the  oxygen  consumed  (Vie- 
rordt); sometimes  it  is  less  than  yj^th  part.  (Regnault  and  Reiset.) 
The  source  of  this  small  excess  in  the  nitrogen  exhaled,  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  the  nitrogenous  aliments,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  skin,  and  intestines,  being  supposed  to  be 
less  than  that  taken  in  the  food.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  renal,  cutaneous,  ana  intestinal  excretions,  has 
been  said  to  be  equal  to  y^th  of  the  oxygen  consumed  in  an  adult, 
which  nearly  agrees  with  the  estimate  of  Regnault  and  Reiset  above 
mentioned.     But,  according  to  Voit  and  others,  however,  all  the  nitro- 

fen  of  the  food  which  is  actually  subjected  to  metamorphosis  in  the 
lood,  is  accounted  for  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine. 
The  minute  and  unimportant  excess  in  the  expired  air  may,  therefore, 
be  derived  from  the  atmospheric  air,  which  is  swallowed  with  the 
saliva,  food,  and  drink,  and  is  taken  up  by  venous  absorption ;  its 
oxygen  being  utilized  in  the  blood,  the  nitrogen  escapes  through  the 
walls  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  the  air-cells,  into  the  breath. 
In  favor  of  this  view,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  decomposition  of  ni- 
trogenous substances  in  the  system,  so  as  to  yield  free  nitrogen,  is 
unknown  ;  that  in  starving  animals,  which  probably  swallow  less  air, 
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nitrogen  is  not  given  off  in  excess,  but  some  of  it  seems  rather  to  be 
absorbed ;  and  lastly,  that  whilst  the  quantities  of  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  in  arterial  and  venous  blood  differ  in  a  constant  manner, 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  follows  no  such  rule,  and  even  varies  in 
both  kinds  of  blood. 

Other  Substances  Eliminated  in  the  Breath. — Chloride  of  sodimn, 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  uric  acid,  and  urates  of  soda  and  ammo- 
nia, have  been  found  in  expired  air.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
frequently  present,  is  sometimes  partly  derived  from  decaying  animal 
matter  between,  or  belonging  to,  the  teeth  ;  but  some  of  it  is  belie?ed, 
by  certain  physiologists,  to  come  from  the  blood.  The  carburetted 
hydrogen  occasionally  found  in  the  breath,  proceeds  from  the  blood, 
into  which  it  enters  by  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  breath  is  detected  by  passing  tije 
expired  air  through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  a  prolonged  ex- 
periment, becomes  brown.  According  to  recent  inquiries,  this  or- 
ganic substance  is  albuminoid,  and  when  collected  and  allowed  to 
putrefy,  becomes  extremely  offensive ;  when  accumulated  in  small  and 
over-crowded  rooms,  it  has  a  fetid,  repugnant  odor.  It  may  possibly 
be  the  medium,  or  vehicle,  of  certain  contagions  thrown  off  by  the 
breath ;.  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bad  smell  from  carioni 
teeth,  or  from  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or  air-passages.  Many 
odorous  substances  may  exist  in  the  breath,  derived  from  food,  drink, 
or  medicines,  such  as  cheese,  alcohol,  or  perhaps  aldehyde,  given  of 
after  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the  volatile  principles  of  garlic, 
onions,  and  spices,  ethers,  chloroform,  camphor,  musk,  and  many 
other  medicinal  substances.  Phosphorus  dissolved  in  oil,  and  injected 
into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  is  given  off  by  the  lungs  in  some  imper- 
fectly oxidized  state,  so  that  the  breath  is  luminous  as  it  passes  from 
the  nostrils. 


Effects  of  Respiration  on  the  Blood  and  Tissues, 

Changes  in  the  Color  of  the  Blood, — The  most  obvious  change  ef- 
fected in  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  is  that  from  the 
dark  purple  venous,  to  the  bright  scarlet  arterial,  tint.  A  similar 
change  of  color  takes  place  on  agitating  dark  venous  blood  with  air, 
and,  still  more  quickly,  with  oxygen;  it  also  occurs  when  venous 
blood  is  introduced  into  a  moistened  bladder,  and  suspended  in  air  or 
in  oxygen  gas.  The  causes  of  this  change  of  color  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  inquiry. 

It  is  found  that  on  adding  water  to  bright  arterial  blood,  it  becomes 
of  a  dark  hue ;  whilst  strong  solutions  of  common  salt,  saltpetre,  or 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  when  added  to  venous  blood,  immediately  brighten 
its  color ;  this  effect  has  been  attributed,  either  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  saline  substances,  or  else  to  the  change  which  they  produce  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  red  co^ 
puscles,  by  exosmosis  of  fluid  into  the  denser  solution  of  the  saline 
substance,  shrink,  and  thus,  from  being  slightly  biconcave,  become 
deeply  so.     On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  water  has  the  effect  of 
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producing  an  endosmosis  of  fluid  into  the  corpuscles,  and  so  causes 
them  to  swell,  and  assume  a  flat  or  even  biconvex  form. 

These  opposite  changes  of  shape  have  been  supposed  to  modify  the 
power  of  the  corpuscles  to  absorb  colored  light,  more  being  absorbed 
when  they  are  swollen,  and  less  when  they  are  shrunk.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Stokes,  this  explanation  is  inconsistent  with  optical 
principles,  and  the  change  of  color  is  due  to  a  modification  in  the 
refractive  power  of  the  corpuscles ;  in  the  shrunken  state,  their  refrac- 
tive power  is  increased,  and,  accordingly,  a  larger  amount  of  reflection 
takes  place  from  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  corpuscles  with  the 
surrounding  fluid ;  whilst  in  the  distended  state,  their  refractive  power 
is  diminislied,  and  less  reflection  takes  place  from  their  surfaces.  But, 
although  the  brilliant  color,  produced  by  the  addition  of  strong  saline 
solutions  to  the  blood,  and  the  dark  hue  occasioned  by  diluting  it  with 
water,  may  be  thus  satisfactorily  explained,  the  natural  alterations  of 
color  produced  in  the  blood  by  the  respiratory  changes  cannot  be  so 
accounted  for ;  though  venous  blood  is  of  somewhat  less  specific  gravity 
than  arterial,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  containing  fewer  salts ; 
moreover,  direct  observation  has  failed  to  detect  any  diffierence  in  form 
between  the  corpuscles  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood ;  and  lastly,  the  in- 
adequacy of  such  a  purely  physical  explanation  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  even  when  the  red  corpuscles  are  entirely  dissolved,  or  when 
pure  solutions  of  cruorin  or  the  coloring  substance  of  the  blood,  are 
employed,  precisely  similar  changes  in  color  ensue,  from  alternately 
agitating  them  with  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,  in  the  former  case  the 
color  being  brightened,  and  in  the  latter  rendered  dark.  The  nature 
of  the  changes  thus  induced  in  the  cruorin  of  the  blood,  has  been  re- 
vealed by  the  photo-chemical  discoveries  of  Hoppe  and  Stokes,  in 
which  the  so-called  spectrum  analysis  is  employed,  to  detect  most 
recondite  changes  in  the  cruorin. 

The  formation  of  the  prismatic  solar  spectrum^  by  passing  a  beam  of  sun- 
light through  a  prism,  has  already  been  explained  (p.  431).  In  this  spectrum, 
when  sufficiently  magnified,  it  has  lon^  been  observed,  that  numerous,  tine, 
dark  lines  exist,  the  hnes  of  Frauenhofer ;  these  are  owing  partly  to  the  j>res- 
ence  of  vapor  in  the  air,  which  refracts  some  of  the  light,  out  chiefly  to  the 
absence,  in  the  light  examined^  of  luminous  ra^^s  of  certain  degrees  of  refrangi- 
bility  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  some  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  left 
unoccupied  by  any  light  whatever.  In  the  solar  spectrum,  Frauenhofer  de- 
scribed 80  dark  baiids  or  lines ;  but  2000  are  now  recognized.  Light  obtained 
from  different  sources,  as  by  the  combustion  of  different  substances,  or  ordi- 
nary light  first  passed  through  transparent  bodies,  solutions,  or  even  through 
the  vjipors  of  volatile  substances,  or  proper  gases,  either  colorless  or  colored, 
and  afterwards  transmitted  through  a  prism,  also  forms  a  spectrum  ;  but  on 
comparing  the  magnified  spectra  of  dilTerent  substances,  it  is  found,  in  many 
of  them,  tliat  the  &rk  bands  differ  in  numbt»r,  position,  width,  and  intensity  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  in  the  case  of  certain  lights,  which  are  colored,  color  bands 
of  different  position,  number,  width,  and  inttmsity,  make  their  appearance. 
The  yellow  color  band  of  sodium  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this. 

The  dark  bands,  sometimes  called  absorption  bands,  and  the  color  bands,  l)e- 
inff  characteristic  and  constant,  for  certain  substances,  they  constitute  most 
delicate  means  of  detecting,  and  discriminating  between,  such  substances. 
This  is  done  by  the  spectroscope,  an  instrument  consisting  essentially  of  a  tul)e 
with  a  slit  at  one  encf,  a  prism  at  the  other,  and  a  small  magnifying  glass  with 
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which  to  magnify  the  spectrum.  This  method  is  the  so-called  jqiertrum  anahfrnt^ 
by  which,  not  only  have  new  substances  been  detected  in  chemical  piooettn 
upon  the  earth,  biit  some  at  least  of  the  constituents  of  the  luminous  atouM- 
phen»8  of  distant  stars  have  been  determined.  It  has  also  bfeen  employed  to 
follow  the  entrance  of  peculiar  substances,  such  as  lithium  and  ca^smm,  into 
the  bloixl  and  tissues  of  living  animals,  to  measure  their  rate  of  absorption, 
their  pn^ference  for  particular  tissues,  and  their  periods  of  excretion  from  the 
Ixxly.  (Bence  Jones.)  To  the  same  observer  we  owe  very  inter(*8ting  re- 
searches, in  which  the  fluoreacent  property  of  quinine  (p.  431)  is  made  use  o^ 
to  follow  that  substance  into,  and  out  of,  the  living  economy,  b}-  its  presence 
or  ab8(»n(u?  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  It,  moreover,  apiiears  tliat  • 
peculiar  animal  subsUmce,  also  tluorescimt,  and  therefore  named  by  Dr.  JoneSf 
quinoiflin^  is  constantly  present  in  the  animal  Ixxly. 

Amongst  other  results  of  the  spectrum  analysis  of  colored  solutions,  it  wu 
discovered  by  IIopix?,  that  dilute  solutions  of  tilood  produce  Uco  peculiar  dark 
absorption  l^nds  of  great  Ix'auty  and  distinctness,  situated  in  the  spectrum, 
between  the  D  and  E  lines  of  Frauenhofer,  and  having  a  remarkably  bri]^ 
intermediate  color  band.  He  showiKi  that  this  spectnmi  was  formed  by  the 
colored  bUxnl  of  animals  generally  :  that  the  red  coloring  substance  seemed  to 
remain  unchanged  by  the  action  of  alkaline  car))onate8  and  caustic  ammonia, 
for  its  s{H*ctrum  remained  unaltered  ;  but  that  it  was  instantly  decomposed  bf 
acids,  and  more  slowly  by  caustic  alkalies,  a  substance  being  then  prodooea, 
which  causes  diflerent  absorption  bands,  and  corresponds  with  the  hfematinof 
Lecauu. 

This  subject  has  since  been  further  investigated  by  Professor  Stokes.  To 
examine  the  natural  blood  spectrum,  he  placed  a  small  portion  of  bl(N)d  wcB 
diluted  with  water,  or  a  watery-  extract  of  the  clot,  in  a  test-tube ;  this  bdng 
held  up  to  the  light,  behind  a  fine  slit  in  a  piece  of  black  card  or  a  metal  plak, 
and  looked  at  through  a  prism,  the  two  characteristic,  sharply-detined,  daifc 
absorption  bands,  with  the  intermediate  bright  streak,  were  rciwlily  seen.  On 
adding  to  the  colored  solution  a  reagent  capable  of  ahstractiny  oxy^jen  from  it, 
a  riMuarkjible  change  occurn»d  in  the  six'ctrum.  First,  it  l>^came  a  littk 
darker ;  but,  besides  this,  instead  of  the  tiro  dark  bands  with  their  intermedi- 
ates bright  streak,  a  aingle^  broader,  and  less  defined  band  was  now  seen,  «itu- 
ated  nearly  opposite  the  place  of  the  bright  l)aiid  in  the  spectrum  of  the  simple 
solution.  Since  the  solution  of  blood  is  alkaline,  and  since  acids,  as  just  men- 
tioned, decompose  its  coloring  substance,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  pecu- 
liar deoxygenating  agent ;  the  one  seUjcted  was  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  which  prevents  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  iron  by  alkalies  ;  this  was  rendereu  slightly  alkaline  by  a  littk 
soda.  On  next  exposing  the  deoxygenated  and  altered  coloriid  solution  to  the 
air  in  a  shallow  vessel,  or  on  agitating  it  with  air,  by  shaking  it  in  a  long 
tube,  it  was  found  that  the  color  again  beaime  brighter,  and  that,  on  examina- 
tion with  the  prism,  the  characteristic  dark  bands,  with  the  intermediate  bright 
one,  again  appeared.  These  changes  were  evidently  attributable  to  tlie  reor^- 
genation  of  the  coloring  substance  by  the  «>xvgen  of  the  air.  This  bcautilol 
exiH'riment  realized  the  supposition  previously  entertained  by  Stokes,  that  be 
might  imitate,  and  possibly  explain,  the  change  of  color  of  arterial  into  ve- 
nous, and  of  venous  into  arU*rial  blood.  That  the  single  band  of  the  altered 
solution  does  not  belong  to  the  reagent,  is  shown  by  examining  that  separately; 
and  that  it  is  not  produced  by  a  compoinid  of  the  reagent  with  the  coloring 
substance;,  but  simply  by  deoxygenation  of  the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  same 
effects  lj(?ing  produced  by  other  deoxidizing  agents,  such  as  protocldoride  of 
tin,  and  hydros ulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  also  by  the  ordinary  and  well- 
known  displacement  of  oxygen,  by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  Moreover,  theie 
reagents  have  themselves  no  power  to  pro<luce  the  newly -observed  color  ImumL 

From  these  experiments,  it  is  concluded  by  Stokes,  that  there  existi 
in  the  blood  a  natural  coloring  matter,  which  might  be  named  cruormi 
capable,  like  the  coloring  matter  of  indigo,  of  assuming,  by  alternate 
abstraction  and  reintroduction  of  oxygen,  two  states  of  oxidation,  in 
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which  it  differs  in  color  and  in  its  action  on  the  spectrum.  The  hse- 
matin  of  Lecanu  is  an  artificial  compound,  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  this  cruorin  by  powerful  acids,  and  is  named  by  Stokes  brown 
Juematin^  to  distinguish  it  from  red  hcematin,  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  brown  variety,  both  of  which  show  different  absorption  bands 
to  those  of  cruorin. 

The  cruorin  in  its  bright  condition,  is  named  scarlet  cruorin,  and  in 
its  dark  condition,  purple  cniorin  ;  the  former  gives  the  spectrum  with 
two  dark  bands  and  an  intermediate  light  one,  and  the  latter,  that  with 
a  single  dark  band.  The  purple  cruorin,  or  deoxygenated  kind,  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  venous  blood,  and  the  scarlet,  or  oxygenated  kind, 
in  arterial  blood.  The  evident  attraction  of  cruorin  for  oxygen,  is 
supposed  to  account  for  the  absorption  and  combination  of  that  gas 
with  the  blood;  and  thus,  also,  for  the  special  attraction  or  affinity  of 
the  red  corpuscles  for  oxygen,  of  which,  indeed,  they  have  been  often 
named  the  carriers. 

As  apparently  opposed  to  these  conclusions,  it  is  found  that  ordinary 
venous  blood  exhibits  the  spectrum  of  the  scarlet  cruorin,  and  not  that 
of  the  purple  cruorin ;  but  this,  as  observed  by  Stokes,  may  merely 
show  that  most  of  the  cruorin  in  venous  blood  is  still  scarlet  cruorin, 
the  coloring  substance  being  only  partially  converted  into  the  purple 
condition.  Venous  blood,  indeed,  like  arterial  blood,  still  contains 
oxygen,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  though  in  different  proportions ;  and, 
although  it  is  unequal  to  the  perfect  maintenance  of  the  functions  of 
the  muscular  and  nervous  substance,  it  is  still  better  than  no  blood  at 
alL  (Brown-S6quard.)  Moreover,  extensive  hemorrhage  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal ;  and  persons  affected  with  chlorosis  exhale  carbonic  acid 
as  freely  as  those  in  health.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  carbonic  acid 
may  act  less  powerfully  when  the  blood  is  undiluted,  than  when,  as  in 
experiments,  it  is  mixed  with  water. 

The  cruorin  of  the  blood  being  supposed,  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
to  undergo  oxygenation  as  it  assumes  its  scarlet  color,  its  deoxygena- 
tion  or  reduction  may  be  effected  by  substances  contained  in  the 
blood,  which  themselves  undergo  oxidation  at  its  expense.  Such  a 
diange  certainly  takes  place  in  blood  diluted  and  put  aside  before  pu- 
trefaction takes  place,  the  spectrum  being  distinctly  altered  to  that  of 
purple  cruorin,  and  being  changed  back  again  to  that  of  scarlet  cru- 
orin, by  agitation  with  air.  A  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  the 
blood  in  the  body  facilitates  these  changes. 

The  possible  mode  of  occurrence  of  such  alternate  changes  in  the  blood  in 
the  systemic  and  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  is  illustrated  by  Stokes,  by  first  re- 
ducing or  deoxygenatmg,  a  solution  of  scarlet  cruorin,  by  means  of  a  slightly 
alkaline  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  tin  in  tartaric  acid,  and  then  reoxygena- 
ting  it,  by  agitation  of  the  altered  colored  solution  with  air.  If  the  mixture 
be  now  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  coloring  matter  is  again 
slowly  deoxidized ;  by  agitation  it  is  once  more  oxidized ;  and  so  on  for  a  number 
of  times.  In  this  e^cperiment,  the  purple  cruorin  absorbs  oxygen  more  readily 
than  the  salt  of  tin  does ;  but  afterwards,  it  slowly  parts  with  oxygen  to  that 
flalt. 

In  the  same  way,  the  purple  cruorin,  as  it  passes  through  the  lunes, 
abaorbs  oxygen  by  a  special  affinity,  and  then  in  circulating  through  the 
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systemic  capillaries,  it  is  partially  deoxygenated,  to  supply  the  wanti 
of  the  disintegrating  tissues,  by  a  so-cMed  parenchi/matouM  respiratum; 
on  returning  to  the  lungs,  it  is  once  more  reoxygenated. 

The  various  alterations  in  the  color  of  the  blood,  noticed  in  different 
conditions,  accord  with  this  conclusion.  Thus  the  blood  is  UDUsoallj 
dark  as  it  returns  from  the  muscles,  and  the  depth  of  its  color  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  activity  of  those  muscles,  when,  as  we  shtU 
see,  it  also  contains  the  most  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
venous  blood  returning  from  glands  in  a  state  of  active  secretion,  is  of 
a  bright  scarlet  hue;  whereas,  when  the  glands  are  inactive,it  is  dark 
(pp.  264,  522,  756.)  In  the  latter  case,  the  quantity  of  blood  passing 
through  the  gland  is  small ;  nutrition  proper  is  going  on,  and  a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed  and  taken  up;  wherets 
for  active  secretion,  the  conditions  existing  are,  a  large  supply  of 
blood,  with  a  proportionally  less  amount  of  deoxygenation.  Again,  it 
has  been  noticed  that,  at  high  temperatures,  there  is  much  less  differ- 
ence in  the  color  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood-current,  and  also  t 
less  amount  of  respiratory  interchange;  whereas,  at  low  temperatures, 
the  difference  of  *color  is  greater,  and  so  likewise  is  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  process.  In  ansemia,  in  the  state  of  hibernation,  and  iIm 
in  sleep,  the  venous  blood  has  the  same  color  as  the  arterial ;  and  both 
the  pulmonary  and  the  parenchymatous  respiration  are  imperfectly  pe^ 
formed.  Lastly,  in  asphyxia  and  in  cholera  the  blood  is  exceedinglj 
dark,  and,  in  both  diseases,  contains  unusually  large  quantities  of  ea^ 
bonic  acid. 

A  further  result  of  these  researches,  is  to  show  that  the  oxygei 
carried  through  the  body  by  the  blood  is,  to  a  large  extent,  actually 
chemically  combined  with  it,  e.  «.,  with  the  cruorin  of  the  red  corpos- 
cles,  though  some  must  be  merely  dissolved  in  the  liquor  sangainii, 
and  all  must  pass  through  that  fluid,  to  enter  and  escape  from  the 
corpuscles.  But  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  oxygen  is  retained  in 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  clot  of  dark  venom 
blood  assumes  a  bright  hue  when  placed  in  the  serum  of  arterial  blood, 
or  even  of  the  scarlet  venous  blood  returning  from  an  actively  secre- 
ting gland.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  the  carbonic  acid  is8p^ 
cially  attached  to  the  red  corpuscles;  it  would  rather  seem  not.  The 
coagulum  of  the  scarlet  venous  blood  from  a  gland,  as  well  as  that  of 
arterial  blood,  becomes  darkened,  when  placed  in  the  serum  of  dark 
venous  blood;  so  that  carbonic  acid  certainly  exists  in  the  liqoor 
sanguinis  of  venous  blood.  It  appears  to  be  partly  dissolved  in  the 
serum,  and  is  partly,  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  loose  chemical  combination. 


Changes  in  the  Fibrin  of  the  Blood. 

During  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  as  ft 
special  result  of  the  action  of  oxygen  absorbed  'from  the  air,  the 
amount  of  fibrin  is  increased  in  arterial,  as  compared  with  that  ia 
venous  blood;  a  difference  also  exists  in  the  coagulating  power  of  the 
arterial  fibrin,  which  forms  a  firmer  clot  than  that  of  venous  blood. 
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The  influence  of  oxygen,  in  increasing  the  amount  of  fibrin,  has  been 
shown,  by  causing  rabbits  to  breathe  pure  oxygen  for  a  short  time, 
and  also  by  inducing  an  unusual  activity  of  the  respiratory  movements 
by  means  of  electricity  applied  to  the  spine  and  chest.  In  these 
experiments,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  arterial  blood  was  increased 
respectively  to  2.4  and  2.9  parts  in  1000  of  blood;  whereas  in  the 
ordinary  arterial  blood,  the  proportion  found  was  only  1.65.  (Gardner.) 
The  fibrin  is,  of  course,  produced  at  the  expense  of  some  other  albu- 
minoid body,  either  elobulin  or  albumen.  Even  out  of  the  body,  a 
substance  somewhat  like  fibrin,  though  not  positively  determined  to  be 
fibrin,  has  been  produced  by  transmitting  oxygen  gas  (A.  H.  Smee),  or 
ozone  (Gorup-Besanez),  through  a  solution  of  albumen. 

Change  in  the  Temperature  of  the  Blood, 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made,  to  determine  whether  there  be 
any  diiference,  and  if  so,  what  difference,  between  the  temperature  of 
the  blood,  before  and  after  it  has  passed  through  the  lungs.     The  older 

Ehysiologists,  and  also  some  recent  observers  (Harley  and  Savory), 
ave  maintained  that  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  is  warmer,  by  from 
1^  to  2^,  than  that  in  the  right  ventricle;  and,  in  accordance  with  this, 
it  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  oxygen  combined  directly  with 
certain  constituents  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  to  produce  the  whole  of 
the  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  respiration.  But  it  is  now  known  that 
this  latter  supposition  is  incorrect.  Many  observers,  moreover,  have 
found  that  the  blood  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  not  so  warm  as 
that  in  the  right  cavities,  owing,  as  they  maintain,  to  a  cooling  pro- 
cess, caused  by  the  entrance  into  the  lungs  of  air  of  a  lower  tempera- 
tare  than  the  blood,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
internal  pulmonary  surfaces.  This  does  not  affect  the  general  conclu- 
sion, that  the  venous  blood  returning  from  the  limbs,  is  cooler  than 
the  arterial  blood  of  the  same  parts.  We  shal\  revert  to  this  subject 
in  the  Section  on  Animal  Heat. 

Changes  in  the  Gases  of  the  Blood.    . 

It  has  been  elsewhere  noticed  (pp.  614,  616)  that  the  vapor  of  water 
and  also  many  volatile  substances  and  gases  are  readily  absorbed  into 
the  blood  by  the  lungs ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  two  chief  phenomena 
of  respiration,  viz.,  the  entrance  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  illustrates 
the  absorptive  power  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

This  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  inspired  air  by  the  venous  blood 
brought  to  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  is  associated  with  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  which  escapes  from  that  venous  blood,  and  is  added  to 
the  air  about  to  be  expired.  These  two  joint  interchanges  of  the  gas- 
eous elements  of  the  air  and  of  the  blood  are  essential  steps  in  the  con- 
rersion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood.  That  the  blood  participates  in 
these  changes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  venous  blood  contains  less 
oxygen  and  more  carbonic  acid  than  arterial  blood,  which,  on  the  other 
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hand,  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table.  (Magnus.) 

100  vols,  of  Venous  blood, 
100  vols,  of  Arterial  blooa. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  in  venous  blood  returning  from  muscles  at  rest,  are  7.5  and  31, 
and  from  muscles  in  action^  1.265  and  34.4 ;  whilst  in  arterial  blood 
the  proportions  are  17.3  of  oxygen  and  24.2  of  carbonic  acid.  (Scxel- 
kow.)  According  to  Magnus,  arterial  blood  contains  twice  as  maeh 
oxygen  as  venous  blood  generally,  whilst,  in  the  special  case  of  the 
blood  from  muscles,  the  proportion  is  at  least  2.8  to  1.  Again,  ordi- 
nary venous  blood  contains  Jth  more  carbonic  acid  than  arterial,  and 
that  from  muscles  at  rest,  about  Jth  more. 

The  interchanges  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  between  the  air  and 
the  blood,  which  characterize  respiration,  have,  through  the  researches 
of  Dalton,  Draper,  and  Graham,  received  a  partly  physical  and  a  partlj 
chemical  explanation.  The  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid  by  the 
kidneys,  and  of  certain  excretory  ingredients  of  the  bile,  is  accom- 
plished by  organic  vito-chemical  processes  performed  by  certain  8p^ 
cial  epithelial  cells;  but  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  or  other  respiratory  organ,  are 
purely  physical  and  chemical  processes.  These  may,  indeed,  be  imi- 
tated artificially  out  of  the  body ;  for,  as  already  mentioned,  if  a  moiit 
bladder  be  filled  with  venous  blood  and  be  suspended  in  atmospheric 
air  or  oxygen,  the  surface  of  the  blood  in  contact  with  the  bladder  soon 
becomes  scarlet,  and,  during  that  change,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
carbonic  acid  is  given  out  from  it  through  the  moistened  bladder.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  function  of  the  animal  economy,  so  immediatelj 
and  constantly  necessary  to  life,  is  removed  from  the  contingencies 
surrounding  a  purely  organic  process,  and  is  brought  into  the  sphere 
of  physical  and  chemical  actions.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  physical  processes  which  accomplish  the  escape  of  the  deleterious 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  blood,  and  mix  it  with  the  air,  also  aid  in 
the  entrance  of  the  essential  purifying  and  stimulating  oxygen  from 
the  air  into  that  fluid.  The  processes  in  question  are  the  diffuiion  «f 
gases,  or  the  tendency  of  dry  gases  to  diffuse  into  each  other,  and  their 
mutual  diffusion  when  in  a  dissolved  condition. 

It  was  shown  by  Dalton,  that,  even  when  a  light  gas,  such  as  hydrogen,  fe 
poured  into  a  glass  jar  on  to  the  surface  of  a  heavy  one,  such  as  carbonic  add. 
or  when  a  bottle  full  of  the  h^ht  gas  is  inverted  over  another  bottle  containing 
a  heavy  gas,  with  their  mouths  applied  to  each  other,  the  gases  do  not  rcinais 
stationary,  but  are  mutually  transported  into  each  other  against  gravity  until 
they  have  intermixed  in  wrtain  delinite  proportions.  The  facility  wiUi  whkh 
they  intermix  is  such,  as  to  have  bet^n  expressed  by  the  phnise  that  eachjgs 
offers  no  more  resistance  to  the  other  than  would  an  actual  vacuum,  ita 
simple  intermixture  is  called  the  difimhn  of  (joAen ;  it  takes  place  with  a  drf* 
nite  energy,  irresistible  and  invariable,  when  the  conditions  exist  for  itaesff* 
cise.  The  force  with  which  it  takes  place,  and  its  extent  in  any  i^articular in- 
stance, are  said  by  Dalton  to  be  <jenerally  inversely  as  the  densities  or  wei^ti 
of  the  two  gases  respectively.    Subsequent  ex[>erimeuts  on  a  most  extended 
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8cale  enabled  Graham  to  determine  the  true  numerical  expression  or  law  of 
this  diffusive  power  or  energy  of  gases,  viz.,  that  the  rate  of  difiiision  of  any 
gas,  if  dry  and  pure,  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its  density  or  speeitic 
gravity.  Graham  showed,  moreover,  that  this  diffusion  takes  place  through 
narrow  tubes  and  through  porous  substances,  according  to  the  same  law,  pro- 
vided that  the  gases  be  dry  and  chemicallv  indifferent  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  sut^tance  of  the  porous  septum.  On  the  other  hand,  when  films  of  India- 
rubber  or  of  shellac,  moist  animal  membranes,  or  even  soap-bubbles,  are  em- 
ployed as  the  septa  interposed  between  any  two  gases,  diffusion  still  takes  place, 
but  then  not  according  to  the  above-mentioned  law,  but  under  modifications 
dependent  on  the  relative  solubility  of  either  gas  in  the  interposed  septum. 
D^tly ,  experiments  made  by  Draper  on  gases  in  a  state  of  solution,  show  that 
these  still  manifest  mutually  diffusive  tendencies,  although  not  according  to 
Graham^s  law  of  their  simple  diffusion  in  a  dry  state.  This  moist  diffusion  of 
gases  has  been  termed /a^^  gaseous  diffusion. 

Both  simple  and  spurious  diffusion  occur  in  aerial  respiration  per- 
formed by  lungs  or  air-sacs,  but  the  latter  only,  in  aquatic  respiration, 
performed  by  gills  or  moist  surfaces. 

The  breathing  air  in  calm  respiration,  about  20  cubic  inches,  amounts 
to  only  Jth  of  the  reserve  and  residual  air  together,  180  cubic  inches, 
which  are  ordinarily  retained  in  the  lungs  (see  p.  819).  Even  in 
active  respiration,  it  would  only  amount  to  about  Jth,  viz.,  45  cubic 
inches.  Hence,  so  small  a  displacement  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
at  each  inspiration  and  expiration,  cannot  directly  influence  the  liir 
contained  in  the  remote  air-cells,  especially  as  the  bronchial  tubes  con- 
stantly increase  in  their  total  capacity,  from  the  trachea  to  the  air- 
sacs.  The  simple  difi^usion  of  gases  here  comes  into  play;  for  since, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  last  portion  of  air  expelled  in  a  long 
expiration  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  than  the  first  portion,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  residual  air,  which  is  never  expelled  from  the  lungs,  be- 
comes increasingly  richer  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  therefore  poorer  in 
oxygen,  in  the  direction  of  the  air-cells ;  hence  the  diffusion  of  oxy- 
gen must  take  place  from  the  larger  bronchi,  to  which  the  pure  air 
gains  access,  towards  the  air-cells ;  whilst  carbonic  acid  difi*uses  itself 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  air-cells  towards  the  larger  air-tubes. 
The  respiratory  movements  doubtless  continually  change  the  air  in 
the  Inngs,  and,  as  it  were,  partially  ventilate  the  air-passages ;  but  the 
energy  and  rapidity  of  the  difi'usive  process,  and  its  incessant  opera- 
tion, supplement  their  effects.  The  difi'usive  process  is  accelerated  by 
differences  of  temperature  between  any  two  gases,  a  condition  con- 
stantly operating  in  respiration.  Moreover,  the  pulmonary  exhala- 
tion, which,  in  the  air-cells  and  smaller  air-tubes,  exists  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  likewise  has  a  similar  tendency  to  diffuse  into  the  drier  air  in 
the  larger  passages.  That  this  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  actually 
occurs  in  the  lungs,  may  be  shown  by  steadily  holding  the  breath,  with 
the  open  mouth  kept  in  communication  with  a  bag,  or  other  reservoir, 
holding  a  known  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  when  this  latter  is  soon 
found  to  contain  a  readily  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  In 
apparent  death  or  trance,  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  sus- 
pended, a  minimum  respiratory  interchange  of  gases  may  thus  take 
place,  jxiBt  sufScient  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  life.     In  the  deepest 
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stages  of  hibernation  in  animals,  this  also  must  be  the  mode  of  respi- 
ration. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  the  necessity  for  air 
cannot  thus  be  relieved;  but  successive  respiratory  movements  are 
excited  through  the  nervous  system,  in  order  to  satisfy  it. 

But  the  entrance  of  oxygen  into,  and  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
from,  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  from  and  into  the  air  in 
the  air-cells,  is  not  explicable  by  simple  diffusion :  for  this  doable  pro- 
cess is  one  of  moist  or  false  gaseous  diffusion.  Both  gases  must  be 
dissolved  as  they  pass  in,  or  out  of,  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  capilla- 
ries ;  and  the  actual  diffusion  result  depends,  first,  on  the  relative  solu- 
bility of  the  diffusing  gases  in  the  fluid  of  the  natural  moist  septom 
through  which  they  pass,  and  secondly,  on  the  special  chemical  affini- 
ties of  those  gases  for  the  blood.  The  simple  diffusion  volumes  of  drj 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  are  in  the  proportion  of  1174  to  1000,  tiw 
oxygen,  or  lighter  gas,  having  a  higher  diffusion  volume  than  the  car- 
bonic acid  or  heavier  one.  But  this  proportion  does  not  agree  with  the 
ratio  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  to  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  respirt 
tion,  which,  according  to  the  Table  in  p.  823,  is  as  1255  to  1000.  Tke 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  is,  therefore,  not  only  greater  than  thit 
of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved,  but  greater  than  that  which  the  law  of 
the  diffusion  of  dry  gases  would  account  for.  Again,  the  relative  solu- 
bility of  these  gases  in  the  water  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  capil- 
laries, and  in  that  of  the  blood,  will  not  explain  the  difference;  for 
carbonic  acid  is  nearly  30  times  more  soluble  in  water  than  oxygeo, 
and,  accordingly,  it  exhibits  a  far  greater  diffusibility  through  a  dead 
moist  membrane,  instead  of  a  less  diffusibility,  as  occurs  in  actual  res- 
piration. It  has  been  shown  that  recent  blood,  even  at  a  temperature 
of  32°,  retains  from  16.8  to  19.8  volumes  per  cent,  of  oxygen ;  whibl 
water,  at  60°,  dissolves  not  quite  3  volumes.  Furthermore,  fresh  blood 
deprived  of  its  fibrin,  at  a  temperature  of  48°,  absorbs  178  volumesof 
carbonic  acid,  whilst  water  takes  up  about  90  volumes.  Hence,  the 
proportion  between  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
from  the  blood  in  respiration,  does  not  depend  on  the  relative  solvent 
power  of  the  blood  for  those  two  gases,  which  is  about  as  1  to  10. 

The  remarkable  affinity  of  blood  for  oxygen  is  also  shown  by  an- 
other calculation.  The  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  u 
taken  up  by  the  blood,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  oxygen.  But  in 
comparison  with  water,  the  special  affinity  of  blood  for  oxygen  is 
much  stronger  than  that  for  carbonic  acid  ;  for  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  in  comparison  with  that  absorbed  by  water,  ii 
about  as  18  to  3,  or  6  to  1,  whilst  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  blood,  in  proportion  to  that  taken  up  by  water,  is  onlj 
about  as  178  to  90,  or  less  than  2  to  1. 

The  total  quantity  of  all  the  gases  normally  contained  in  100  toI- 
umes  of  blood,  amounts  to  somewhat  less  than  50  volumes,  u  «.,  about 
half  its  own  volume.  This  is  less  than  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  under 
artificial  pressure,  or  through  other  means.  Of  these  50  voluneii 
about  12.5  are  oxygen,  34.5  carbonic  acid,  and  3  nitrogen.  Of  iW 
volumes  of  these  mixed  gases,  the  mean  of  several  observations,  bof- 
ever,  gives  28.2  oxygen,  64.7  carbonic  acid,  and  7.1  nitrogen.    KilW* 
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gen,  therefore,  is  also  absorbed  by  blood  in  larger  proportion  than  by 
"water,  which  can  only  take  up  1.5  volumes,  whilst  blood  can  be  made 
to  absorb  5  volumes  per  cent. 

It  is  plain,  that  both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  held  in  the  blood, 
not  merely  by  its  solvent  power,  as  was  supposed  from  the  experiments 
of  Magnus,  because  he  obtained  those  gases  from  the  blood,  by  placing 
it  under  an  air-pump,  or  by  displacing  them  with  streams  of  hydrogen ; 
but  that  it  is  in  part,  and  in  great  part,  held  in  it  by  special  chemical 
a£Snities.  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  blood,  depends  on  one  kind  of  chemical  affinity,  and  that  of  car- 
bonic acid,  on  another. 

The  oxygen  is  supposed  almost  entirely  to  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination, essentially  with  some  constituent  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  for 
although,  as  shown  by  its  relative  effects  on  dark  clots,  the  serum  may 
contain  variable  quantities  of  oxygen,  yet  neither  it  nor  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  can  absorb  more  oxygen  than  pure  water.  (Berzelius.)  That 
the  oxygen  is  chemically  combined  is,  moreover,  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  pyrogallic  acid,  which  has  an  extraordinary  affinity  for  this 
gas,  does  not  withdraw  it.  when  injected  in  solution  into  the  blood,  but 
appears  unaltered  in  the  urine.  The  extreme  affinity  of  blood  for 
carbonic  acidy  though  partly  due  to  the  solubility  of  that  gas  in  water, 
may  be  partly  owing  to  some  special  absorptive  power  in  the  albumi- 
noid or  other  organic  constituents ;  but  it  is  in  a  marked  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  carbonate,  or  perhaps  rather  on  the  phosphate  of  soda, 
which  exists  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  special  affinity  of  the  red  corpuscles  for  oxygen,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  iron  contained  in  them,  that  element  being  supposed  to 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  sesquioxide  in  the  corpuscles  of  arterial  blood, 
and  of  a  carbonate  of  a  protoxide  in  those  of  venous  blood,  the  oxygen, 
it  is  said,  being  displaced  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  preponderates  in 
venous  blood,  and  is  the  source  of  the  carbonate  above  mentioned. 
.(Liebig.)  It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that  the  fibrin  is  concerned  in 
this  transportation  of  the  oxygen  through  the  circulation,  it  having 
been  supposed  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  in  arterial  than  in 
venous  blood.  But  the  spectrum  analysis  of  the  blood,  proving  that 
oxygen  produces  such  remarkable  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  cru- 
orin  to  luminous,  rays,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  this  col- 
oring substance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  is  the  real  carrier  of 
oxygen  through  the  blood.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
blood  corpuscles  even  absorb  ozone,  which  is  oxygen  in  a  peculiar  con- 
dition, with  great  avidity,  and  yield  it  up  to  oxidizable  substances 
when  bVought  into  contact  with  them;  the  cruorin  is  also  specially 
concerned  in  this  reaction.  In  animals  provided  with  a  distinct  circu- 
lation and  red  blood,  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  function  is  closely 
related  to  the  number  and  dimensioBS  of  the  colored  corpuscles  in  the 
blood ;  for  these  are  few  and  large  in  the  Cold-blooded,  whilst  they 
are  greatly  increased  in  number  and  diminished  in  size  in  the  Warm- 
blooded Vertebrata..  The  latter  arrangement  provides  for  an  enor- 
mous multiplication  of  the  surfaces  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  entrance  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  being  thus  due  to  the  joint 
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action  of  false  gaseous  diffusion  and  chemical  affinity,  the  eteapeofeaih 
banic  acid  gas  from  the  blood,  is  perhaps  dependent  on  diffusion  only. 
The  accumulation  of  this  gas  in  the  venous  blood,  owing  to  chemiMi 
processes  to  be  presently  mentioned,  produces  a  greater  tension  in  tlie 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  than  in  that  present  in  the  air  of  the  air- 
cells  ;  for  it  is  proportionally  much  more  abundant  in  the  former  tban 
in  the  latter.  Hence,  an  outward  diffusion  of  the  carbonic  acid  dis- 
solved in  the  venous  blood,  through  the  moist  walls  of  the  pulmonarj 
capillaries  and  air-cells,  and  its  escape  into  the  residual  air,  at  thesor- 
face  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cells.  The  carbonic  acid  thus  dis- 
solved in  the  blood  is  chiefly  contained  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  the  red  corpuscles  having  no  special  affinity  for  it 
The  absorption  and  evolution  of  nitrogen  in  the  respiratory  process, 
are  accomplished  also  by  moist  diffusion. 

Two  points  yet  remain  for  consideration,  viz., — In  what  part  of  tie 
circulation^  and  at  the  expense  of  what  constituents  of  the  blood  and 
tissues,  does  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration,  become  united  widi 
carbon,  to  produce  the  carbonic  acid  given  off?  The  answer  to  tbese 
questions  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  theory  of  respir^ftum. 
Previously  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  all 
explanations  of  the  respiratory  process  were  necessarily  vague.  The 
earlier  physiologists  believed  that  the  air — the  source,  as  they  deemed 
it,  of  the  animal  spirits — found  its  way  through  the  lungs,  and  obtained 
an  entrance,  as  such,  into  the  so-called  arteries. 

Oxygen,  or  phlogiston,  was  discovered  by  Priestley  and  Scheele,  ii 
1774.  Black  had  already  described  what  he  called  fixed  atr^  and 
Rutherford  had  determined  the  existence,  in  air  respired  by  an  animal, 
of  a  peculiar  gas  incapable  of  supporting  further  respiration,  or  oon- 
bustion.  Lavoisier  named  the  gas  first  discovered  by  Priestley  and 
Scheele,  oxygen;  by  him,  also,  the  gas  described  by  Rutherford,  now 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  nitrogen^  given  to  it  by  Ghaptal, 
from  its  being  contained  in  nitre,  was  named  azote  (a,  not,  and  lOff 
life),  from  its  inability  to  support  life,  in  respiration ;  lastly,  Lavoisier 
demonstrated  that  the  fixed  air  of  Black,  now  shown  to  be  prodneed 
alike  by  the  action  of  acids  on  limestone,  by  combustion,  fermentatioB, 
and  respiration,  contains  the  element  carbon.  These  great  discoveries 
were  indeed  the  commencement  of  the  modern  science  of  Chemistry, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  true  chemical  theory;  and  Lavoisier  himself^ 
in  combining  and  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  his  predecessors,  at  once 
applied  the  results  to  explain  the  respiratory  process  of  animal  life, 
and  offered  to  science  the  first  theory  of  respiration. 

Lavoisier  saw  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration,  united,  is 
some  way  and  somewhere,  with  carbon,  to  produce  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved;  he  regarded  the  process  as  a  sort  of  combustion^  and  supposed 
that  the  combination  took  place  in  the  lungs,  t.  «.,  in  the  pulmonarT 
capillaries,  in  which  the  obvious  change  from  venous  to  arterial  blood 
occurs ;  the  oxygen  was  thought  to  be  there  immediately  transformed 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  then  as  immediately  given-  off.  But  later  in* 
quiries  have  shown  that  this  view  must  undergo  modification.  It  wH 
not  known  to  Lavoisier,  that  both  venous  and  arterial  blood  contaia 
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these  two  gases,  and  that  both,  therefore,  circulate  in  the  two  kinds  of 
blood ;  nor  was  he  aware,  that  frogs  made  to  respire  nitrogen  or  hy- 
drogen, that  is,  an  atmosphere  destitute  of  oxygen,  continue  for  a  time 
to  exhale  carbonic  acid.  The  existence  of  both  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen,  in  solution,  in  the  entire  blood,  shows  that  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  some  carbonaceous  compound  in  the  venous  blood  derived 
from  the  disintegrated  tissues,  does  not  take  place  in  the  lungs  only; 
but  that  this  union  must  occur  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  More- 
over, if  this  moist  combustion  took  place  entirely  in  the  lungs,  those 
organs  should  be  very  much  warmer  than  any  other  part  of  the  system  : 
but,  though  some  authorities,  as  already  mentioned,  maintain  that  the 
blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  just  returned  from  the  lungs,  is  warmer  than 
the  blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  the  alleged  increase  of  temperature 
has  never  been  stated  to  be  more  than  2^ ;  whilst  equally  competent 
observers  testify  to  an  exactly  opposite  condition,  as  regards  the  tem- 
perature of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  before,  and  after,  it  has 
passed  through  the  lungs. 

According  to  another  and  more  plausible  view,  the  oxygen  in  the 
aerated  blood,  partly  dissolved  in  the  serum,  but  chiefly  in  loose  chem- 
ical combination  with  the  colored  substance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
perhaps  with  the  fibrin,  is  conveyed  in  the  arterial  blood  to  the  sys- 
temic capillaries,  where  a  certain  loss  of  oxygen,  and  a  nearly  propor- 
tionate addition  of  carbonic  acid,  occur,  the  blood  then  becoming 
venous.  On  this  supposition,  the  process  of  oxidation,  or  respiratory 
combustion,  takes  place  not  in  the  lungs,  nor  in  the  pulmonary  capilla- 
ries, but  in  the  system,  in  or  near  the  systemic  capillaries.  This 
opinion  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact,  that  the  arterial  blood  once  hav- 
ing acquired,  in  passing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  its  special 
characters,  amongst  others  its  bright  color,  retains  that  color,  and,  by 
presumption,  its  other  qualities  also,  along  the  whole  arterial  system, 
only  losing  them  as  it  passes  through  the  systemic  capillaries.  It  is 
also  consistent  with  other  facts,  already  mentioned,  viz.,  that,  whereas 
arterial  blood  contains  more  oxygen  than  venous  blood,  venous  blood 
oon tains  more  carbonic  acid.  If,  as  is  asserted,  the  sugar  found  in  the 
venous  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  is  absent  in  the  arterial 
blood  in  the  left  side  of  that  organ,  then  a  small  portion  of  the  oxygen 
absorbed  in  the  lungs,  or  else  some  of  that  previously  contained  in  the 
blood,  must  have  united  with  that  carbhydrate,  and  so  have  given  rise 
to  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  oxygen  probably  passes  on  unchanged  in  the  arterial  blood- 
cnrrent. 

How  much  of  the  systemic  process  of  oxidation  which  then  takes 
place,  occurs  in  the  blood  of  the  systemic  capillaries,  or  in  the  tissues 
traversed  by  those  vessels,  is  yet  unknown.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  happens  in  both  situations.  In  the  functional  activity 
of  aU  the  tissues  and  glands,  both  secreting  and  ductless,  but  especially 
of  the  muscular  and  nervouB  tissues,  constant  nutritive  changes  are  in 
progress;  their  life  never  stands  still.  Disintegration  and  renewal  are 
unceasing;  and  the  former  always  implies  retrograde  chemical  meta- 
tnorphoses,  of  which  partial  or  complete  oxidation  is  a  characteristic 
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phenomenon.  The  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  nltim 
reBuhs.  It  IB  supposed  by  Bome,  that  here  a  repetition  of  tlie  fals* 
noiHt  diffusion  process  muy  take  plftcc,  oxygen  passing  from  the  blul 
in  the  capillaries  to  ihc  Bubstance  of  the  tissues  and  glands,  wblli 
carbonic  acid  passes  from  them  back  into  the  blood.  This  intercksu 
of  the  two  gases  at  the  systemic  capillary  oirculation,  constitutes  n 
parenchymatous  respiration,  which,  so  far  as  the  blood  is  coneemal 
IB  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  pulmonary  respiration;  for  in  the  for 
the  blood  loses  oxygen  and  guins  carbonic  acid,  whilst  in  tlic  lal 
loses  cnrbonic  acid  and  gains  oxygen.  This  consumption  of  ( 
especially  by  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  and  its  combi 
with  their  substance,  are  said  to  explain  the  so-called  ttimulaling  tth 
of  oxygen  upon  those  tissues,  when  they  are  actively  engaged  J 
special  offices  in  the  living  economy.  Thequantity  of  oxygen  eon! 
and  of  carbonic  acid  evolved,  in  any  given  case,  are  found  to  b«  {i 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  sir 
tures.  The  muscles  especially,  require  a  large  supply  of  oxygen  fi 
their  nutrition,  but  more  for  their  effective  action;  the  blood  retnmi^ 
from  a  muscle  at  rest,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  7.5  vols,  per  c 
oxygen,  but  when  in  exercise,  only  1.25  vols.;  whereas  arterial  blag 
contains  17  vols.  The  prepared  muscles  of  a  frog,  of  course  deprtvi 
of  circulating  blood,  continue  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  to  give  off  ckrbc 
acid,  so  long  aB  their  contractility  is  manifested.  {G.  Liebjg.) 
ther  during  life,  this  denutritive  oxidation  is  entirely  completed  i 
tisBuen,  and  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  is  then  transmitted  from  t 
to  the  returning  systemic  blood,  or  whether  some  intermediate  prwliu 
of  disintegration  enter  the  blood,  and  are  oxidated  therein,  or,  las  ' 
whether  both  varieties  of  this  combuaiive  process  takes  place  during* 
the  ordinary  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissues,  is  not  well  known.  Tlilt 
substances  properly  belonging  to  the  blood  are  also  oxidated  within 
the  systemic  capillaries,  cannot  be  denied ;  they  are  probably  fat^ 
matters  and  carbhydrates,  or  their  derivatives,  inlrciucvd  into  Im^ 
blood  from  the  food,  constituting  the  so-called  retpiratory  food ;  batfl 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  these  are  quite  as  actively  OlidlS 
in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  arterial  blood-current  generally,  as  in  the  ij 
temic  cnpillaries.  But  many  have  believed,  and  recent  reaearchea* 
pear  to  Vhow,  that  although  the  nutritive  proceaBes  of  the  muaoii' 

tissue  demand  oxygen  for  the  removal  of  disintegrated  albuminoid  > 

other  materials,  yet  that  in  the  active  contraction  of  muscle,  or  is  tba 
development  of  animal  motion,  it  is  not,  as  wan  supposed,  the  musoalv 
aubstancc  which  wastes,  by  being  more  actively  oxidized,  but,  r»lber, 
that  pome  combustible  substances  in  the  blooil,  of  the  nature  of  respi- 
ratory food,  cither  fatty  matters  or  carbhydrates,  then  undergo  otio*- 
tiiin.iliHt  this  chemical  action  yields  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  blood 
of  mui-cles,  and  that  it  is  at  once  the  source  of  the  motive  power  ezer- 
oiaed  by  the  muBcles  and  of  the  best  evolved  in  the  system.  (See  tb« 
Section  on  Animal  Dynamics.) 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  that  the  oxygen  taken  in  during  rm- 
pintion,  combines,  first,  with  the  tissues  during  their  actioti  luid  nntri- 
i  tian,  especially  with  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues;  seocindly,  with 
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the  partially  effete  matters  of  the  blood,  and,  lastly,  with  the  materials 
of  the  respiratory  food.  Hence,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  products  of  these  changes,  is  derived  partly  from  the  disinte- 
grated substance  of  the  tissues,  especially  the  nervous  and  muscular 
tissues,  and  partly  from  substances  merely  assimilated  into  the  blood 
from  the  food.  The  oxidation  of  the  respiratory  food  appears  to  take 
place  in  the  blood  itself,  partly  in  the  lungs,  but  chiefly  in  the  arterial 
blood-current,  and,  during  muscular  action,  largely  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  muscles.  The  oxidation  of  the  substance  of  the  tissues  may 
occur,  partly,  in  the  tissues  themselves,  outside  the  walls  of  the  sys- 
temic capillaries,  but  partly,  also,  in  the  blood  itself,  into  which  certain 
intermediate  effete  products  of  disintegration  may  enter,  and  there 
undergo  further  oxidation,  after  the  manner  of  the  respiratory  food. 

The  second  point  above  suggested  for  consideration,  viz.,  the  nature 
of  the  substances  immediately  oxidized^  must  remain  at  present  in  ob- 
scurity. That  they  contain  carbon  is,  however,  certain.  Some  of  this 
united  with  oxygen  forms  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  respiration. 
They  also  contain  hydrogen,  frequently  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  atomically  present  in  them ;  and  then,  by  oxidation  of  this 
hydrogen,  water  must  be  formed  in  the  system.  But  some  carbon  and 
Bome  hydrogen  escape  perfect  oxidation,  appearing,  combined  with 
nitrogen  and  a  little  oxygen,  in  the  urea,  uric,  and  hippuric  acids,  and 
other  nitrogenous  excretory  compounds.  The  sulphur  contained  in 
the  albuminoid  bodies,  and  the  phosphorus  present  more  especially  in 
the  phosphuretted  fats  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  in  the  gray 
nervous  substance,  are  likewise  oxidized,  at  the  cost  of  the  oxygen 
taken  in  by  the  respiratory  process,  so  as  to  form  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  which  appear  in  combination  with  alkalies  or  earthy 
matters,  in  the  urine.  The  sulphur  may  be  partly  traced  in  the 
intermediate  formation  of  taurin  in  the  bile.  With  regard  to  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  so-called  nitrogenous  tissues,  it  is,  as 
already  mentioned,  almost  entirely  accounted  for,  by  the  urea  and 
uric  acid — passing,  probably,  through  intermediate  chemical  forms, 
such  as  creatin,  creatinin,  sarcin,  glycin,  allantoin,  and  others. 
Minute  quaptities  appear  to  escape  from  the  blood,  as  ammonia.  The 
nitrogen  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  the  small  loss  of  that  substance 
from  the  epidermis  and  the  intestinal  excreta,  are  not  metamorphic, 
the  former  being  derived  from  the  air  swallowed  with  the  ingesta  and 
the  saliva,  and  the  latter  being  contained  in  non-metamorphosed 
organized  matter.  Gholesterin  is  also  a  scarcely  oxidized  excretory 
hydro-carbon. 

The  great  object,  therefore,  of  the  respiratory  function  is  to  intro- 
duce oxygen  into  the  living  animal  economy;  this  oxygen,  by  giving 
rise  to  numerous  and  incessant  chemical  changes,  stimulates  the  animal 
tissues,  combines  with  their  substance  and  with  the  products  of  their 
disintegration,  and  ultimately  converts  them,  either  into  crystalloid 
products,  which  can  be  readily  excreted  from  the  kidneys  or  skin,  or  into 
»  gas — very  soluble  in  water  and  in  the  blood — which  can  be  readily 
displaced  from  the  latter  fluid,  in  the  lungs  or  in  other  respiratory 
organs,  by  the  stronger  a£Snity  of  oxygen  itself  for  a  certain  constitu- 
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ent  of  the  blood.  In  accomplishing  this,  it  also  combines  with  eertain 
constituents  of  the  blood,  assimilated  to  it  from  the  respiratory  food, 
and  thus  forms  more  of  the  same  displaceable  gas. 

As  an  important  collateral  result,  this  process  of  oxidation,  due  to 
the  respiratory  function,  produces  animal  motion  and  animal  heoL 
In  the  Cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  respiration  is  comparativelj 
feeble,  and  which  consume  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbhydrates,  the 
quantity  of  force  and  heat  engendered  is  relatively  small ;  but  in  the 
Warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  much  heat  and  force  are  manifested,  and 
the  quantity  of  respiratory  food  consumed,  and  the  activity  of  the  res- 
piration are  very  great.  The  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of 
carbonic  acid  evolved,  are  much  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
animals. 

In  animals  provided  with  distinct  blood  and  a  complete  circulation, 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  respiratory  process  take  place  in  thai 
fluid,  which  is  thus  purified  and  rendered  fit  to  maintain  life.  Bat  the 
ultimate  effect  is  still  largely  exerted  on  the  tissues,  the  blood  actisg 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  respiratory  agent  and  its  products.  In  the  lowert 
members  of  the  animal  scale,  respiration  is  equally  necessary,  andhii 
similar  ultimate  results ;  but  its  effects  are  direct  or  immediate  upon 
the  tissues. 

The  relation  between  the  chemical  actions  of  the  body  and  the 
amount  of  force  and  heat  developed  in  it,  also  the  manifestation  of 
nervous  power,  and  the  evolution  of  electricity  and  light  in  animab, 
phenomena  in  which  oxidation,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  absorbed 
in  respiration,  is  likewise  necessary,  will  hereafter  require  further  con- 
sideration. 


CONDITIONS   WHICH   MODIFY   THE   CHEMICAL   PROCESSES  OP 

RESPIRATION. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  eliminated, 
in  the  respiratory  process,  is  modified  by  the  frequency  of  the  reap- 
rations,  the  number  of  times  the  same  air  is  breathed  over  again,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  its  degree  of  moisture,  and  its  density ;  aleo 
by  the  conditions  of  age,  sex,  exercise,  repose,  or  sleep,  by  the  cha^ 
acter  and  quantity  of  the  food  or  drink,  the  period  of  the  day  or  set- 
son,  the  state  of  health  or  disease,  and  by  the  use  of  remedial  agents. 

In  rapid  breathing,  less  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  less  carbonic  teid 
is  given  off,  at  each  respiratory  movement,  as  if  sufficient  time  were 
not  allowed  for  the  usual  rate  of  mutual  interchange  of  the  two  gases. 
With  six  respirations  per  minute,  5.6  per  cent,  of  the  expired  air  has 
been  found  to  be  carbonic  acid;  with  24  respirations,  3.3  per  cent.; 
and  with  96  respirations  per  minute,  only  2.6  per  cent.  (Vierordt) 
But  although  in  slow  breathing,  more  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  more 
carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  at  eacfi  respiration,  yet,  in  a  given  time,  is 
shown  by  multiplying  the  quantity  exhaled  by  the  number  of  respiri- 
tions,  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  gases  absorbed  and  exhaled,  is  in- 
creased by  rapid  breathing.     In  deep  in%piration$j  the  interchange  of 
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gases  is  said  to  be  proportionally  less,  when  compared  with  the  quan- 
tity of  air ;  but  the  total  amount  of  interchange  is  greater,  because 
the  volume  of  air  inspired  and  expired,  is  so  much  larger.  The  last 
portion  of  air  expired,  in  all  cases,  contains  less  oxygen  and  more 
carbonic  acid  than  the  first  portion ;  the  former,  no  doubt,  containing 
air  coming  from  the  finest  air-tubes,  close  to  the  air-cells,  in  which 
the  actual  absorption  and  exhalation  occur. 

The  relative  purity  or  impurity  of  the  air  likewise  affects  the  re- 
sult; as  when  the  same  air  is  breathed  over  and  over  again,  and  so 
becomes  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  in  an  experi- 
ment in  which  300  cubic  inches  of  air  were  repeatedly  breathed  for  a 
period  of  three  minutes,  only  9.5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  was  found 
in  it ;  the  total  quantity  being  28.5  cubic  inches,  or  9.5  cubic  inches 
per  minute.  In  the  same  person,  with  fresh  air  at  each  inspiration, 
the  quantity  was  32  cubic  inches  per  minute.  However  often  the 
same  air  was  respired,  it  was  never  found  to  contain  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  (Allen  and  Pepys.)  These  results  are  caused 
by  the  increasing  difficulty  offered  by  the  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  of  the  air-passages,  to  the  escape  by  moist  diffusion,  of 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  into  the  air-cells,  and  to  its  simple 
diffusion  through  the  air  of  the  air-passages. 

The  effect  of  an  increased  temperature  of  the  air  is  to  diminish,  and 
that  of  a  lower  temperature  is  to  increase,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs.  Between  the  temperature  of  47°  and  67®, 
t.  «.,  with  a  difference  of  20®  in  the  external  temperature,  a  variation 
has  been  observed  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  of  2.5 
cubic  inches  per  minute.  (Vierordt.)  At  very  low  temperatures,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  may  even  be  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  given  off  at  very  high  temperatures.  A  sudden  increase 
of  temperature  produces  a  marked  immediate  effect,  viz.,  a  decrease 
of  2.75  cubic  inches  per  minute,  for  16®  of  elevation  of  temperature, 
but  this  is  not  subsequently  so  regularly  maintained.  (Dr.  E.  Smith.) 
The  absorption  of  oxygen  is,  of  course,  inversely  affected. 

The  density  of  the  air  also  influences  the  chemical  changes  depend- 
ent on  respiration,  their  activity  being  increased  when  the  density  of 
the  air  is  diminished. 

A  moist  atmosphere^  the  temperature  being  the  same,  greatly  favors, 
in  animals,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid ;  moreover,  the  influence 
of  moisture  is  so  great  as  to  neutralize,  at  high  temperatures,  the  ef- 
fect of  such  temperatures  in  diminishing  the  exhalation  of  that  gas. 
(Lehmann.)  The  exact  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  ought  always, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  experiments  on  the  composi- 
tion of  expired  air.  The  great  influence  of  moisture  may  account  for 
8ome  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  results  of  different  observers. 

As  regards  agey  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of  carbonic 
fu^id  exhaled,  increases  generally,  in  both  sexes,  to  about  the  thirtieth, 
mnd  then  remains  stationary  to  the  fortieth  year,  after  which  it  dimin- 
iahes,  so  that  at  seventy,  the  amount  only  slightly  exceeds  that  proper 
to  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  influence  of  sex^  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  greater  size  and  activity  of  men,  is,  after  the  eighth  year^ 
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shown  in  the  proportionally  larger  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  in  that  sex.  In  the  male  also,  the  inereue 
due  to  age,  continues  progressively  up  to  the  thirtieth  year,  at  whiek 
period  it  is  stationary ;  whereas  in  the  female,  the  gradual  ineresK 
stops  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  quantity  remains  stationary  untl 
about  forty,  when  it  once  more  increases  for  a  time,  before  the  dimi- 
nution dependent  on  old  age  begins.  The  smaller  absolute  qaantitj 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  childhood,  is,  nevertheless,  very  large,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  accordance  with  the  higk 
activity  of  the  nutritive  function,  and  with  the  large  consumption  of 
food  at  that  period.  The  size  of  the  body,  in  different  adults,  pro- 
duces a  correspondent  result  on  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  add 
exhaled.  The  development  of  the  muscular  system,  however,  pro- 
duces a  greater  effect  than  that  which  depends  on  the  mere  height  or 
weight  of  the  body,  or  on  the  dimensions  of  the  thorax. 

ExercUe^  as  might  be  expected,  increases  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  not  only  whilst  it  is  being  taken,  but  also  for  a  short 
time  afterwards.  The  increase  may  equal  one-third  of  the  amount 
exhaled  during  rest,  and  this  may  continue  for  one  hour  after  the  oei- 
sation  of  exertion.  This  result  depends  both  on  a  greater  quandtj 
of  air  being  breathed,  and  on  an  increased  percentage  of  carbonie 
acid  in  the  expired  air.  (Vierordt.)  Other  observations  show  even  i 
greater  relative  increase,  for  in  walking  two  and  three  miles  per  hoar, 
the  quantities,  18.1  grs.  and  25.8  grs.,  were  about  two  or  two  and  i 
half  times  as  great  as  the  normal  amount  in  the  sitting  posture :  at  the 
tread-wheel,  the  quantity  fluctuated  between  42.9  grs.  and  48.6  grs., 
that  is,  from  about  four  and  a  half  to  five  times  as  great,  the  pulse  and 
the  respiration  being,  of  course,  greatly  accelerated.  (E.  Smith.)  Pro- 
longed exertion  producing  fatigue,  diminishes  the  exhalation.  Mock 
less  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  during  the  mght  than  in  the  day.  During 
9leep^  the  amount  given  off  is  considerably  diminished,  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  more  superficial  and  slower  character  of  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  chest,  with  the  cessation  of  the  ordinary  actions  of 
the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  and  of  the  usual  metamorphoseo  of 
the  respiratory  food,  and  with  the  smaller  loss  and  production  of  heat 
In  experiments  performed  in  air-tight  chambers,  the  diminution  per 
hour  in  sleep,  was  about  one-third  of  the  normal  quantity.  (Scharling.) 
According  to  other  estimates,  the  quantity  exhaled,  in  a  given  time, 
during  profound  sleep,  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  average  quantity 
in  the  same  time  during  the  day. 

The  period  of  the  day  influences  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled, quite  independently  of  the  condition  of  sleep  or  wakefulness. 
The  ratio  in  a  like  time  of  the  night  and  day,  being  as  1  to  1.25 
(Scharling),  or  as  1  to  1.8.  (E.  Smith.)  Taking  the  whole  day  of  34 
hours,  the  smallest  quantity  is  exhaled  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
the  largest  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  a  slight  increase  occurs  at  son- 
rise,  and  a  prolonged  and  constant  diminution  after  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  (E.  Smith.)  The  diflBculty  of  resisting  the  effects  of  severe 
cold,  between  midnight  and  sunrise,  is  well  known.  A  seasonal  inflt- 
ence  on  the  products  of  respiration  has  also  been  noticed :  the  maxi- 
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mum  product  occurs  in  spring  (April  and  May),  and  the  minimum  at 
the  end  of  summer  (September),  a  gradual  increase  occurring  in  early 
winter  (October,  November,  and  December),  and  a  gradual  decrease 
in  early  summer  (June,  July  and  August).  Hence,  heat,  as  the  re- 
sult of  seasonal  changes,  equally  with  artificial  heat,  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  climatic  cold  increases  it; 
moreover,  it  was  found  by  Barral,  that  the  daily  quantity  of  carbon 
exhaled  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  was,  in  winter,  upwards  of  5000  grains, 
and  in  summer  only  about  8700  grains.  But  neither  temperature 
alone,  nor  this,  added  to  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure,  account 
for  the  seasonal  changes.  (E.  Smith.)  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  in  the  above  researches,  was 
not  taken  into  account,  but  this,  as  shown  by  Lehmann,  is  of  the 
highest  importance ;  the  period  of  increase  corresponded  with  the  wet 
months,  and  that  of  decrease  with  the  dry  months  of  the  year. 

Food  generally  increases  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
given  oflF  from  the  lungs,  whilst /a«<m^  has  tne  opposite  effect,  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  expired  air  being, 
however,  greater  during  starvation.  Thus,  in  a  person  six  feet  high, 
in  whom  the  average  quantity  of  carbon  exhaled,  when  at  rest,  with 
ordinary  diet,  was  7.85  oz.,  the  daily  quantity  exhaled  whilst  fasting, 
was  5.9  oz. ;  the  diminution  produced  by  fasting  for  the  24  hours, 
being  rather  more  than  one  fourth  the  usual  quantity  exhaled  when 
taking  food.  (E.  Smith.)  The  quantity  exhaled  in  fasting,  sinks  to  a 
certain  line,  which  has  been  named  the  ba9al  line^  below  which,  in 
health,  it  does  not  descend ,  but  prolonged  starvation  ultimately  di- 
minishes it.  The  influence  of  food  has  been  shown,  by  an  increase  after 
breakfast  of  one-fourth  the  previous  quantity,  and  after  dinner  of 
about  two-thirds  (Scharling) ;  the  chief  increase  noted  by  Dr.  Smith, 
was  after  breakfast  and  tea,  and  not  after  early  dinner.  Thus,  the 
average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  by  a  certain  person,  being 
20.6  cubic  inches  (9.77  grs.)  per  minute,  the  quantity  during  continu- 
ous fasting  being  about  14  cubic  inches  (6.61  grs.),  and  the  maximum 
and  minimum  quantities  in  the  working  day  with  food,  22  cubic  inches 
(10.43  grs.)  and  14.2  cubic  inches  (6.74  grs.),  the  increased  exhalation 
after  breakfast  and  tea  was  from  4.2  to  6.3  cubic  inches  (from  2  to  3 
grains),  and  after  early  dinner  only  from  2.1  to  4.2  cubic  inches  (from 
1  to  2  grains).  The  different  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  and 
drink,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Smith,  is,  in  some  respects,  remarkable :  all 
nitrogenous  foods  increase  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  so 
does  any  mixture  of  nitrogenous  matters  with  the  carbhydrates,  such 
as  is  found  in  bread,  oatmeal,  and  milk ;  but  pure  starch  has  scarcely 
any  effect;  pure  fat  seems  even  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved,  though  pure  sugar  increases  it.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 
cause  an  increase  more  sudden  and  marked  than  that  produced  by  any 
other  substances  experimented  with ;  pure  alcohol  also  increases  the 
Quantity;  but  of  the  spirits  ordinarily  in  use,  rum  increases  the  quan- 
tity, brandy  and  gin  diminish  it,  whilst  whiskey  varies  in  its  effects ; 
wine  and  ale  increase  it,  whilst  the  volatile  or  aromatic  ingredients  of 
both  spirits  and  wine^  aeem  to  lessen  the  quantity  exhaled.     Distilled 
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water  has  been  found  to  diminish  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  teid. 
The  opposite  effects  of  different  alcoholic  fluids,  such  e.  g.  as  rum  and 
brandy,  are  referred  by  Dr.  Smith  to  the  separate  action  of  the  aleo- 
hoi,  sugar,  aromatic  substances,  and  nitrogenous  bodies  in  each  of 
those  fluids  respectively ;  and  the  different  effects  of  weak  alcoholie 
liquors,  and  of  pure  alcohol,  have  been  explained  by  supposing,  thit 
in  the  former  case,  the  alcohol  may  act  chiefly  by  stimulating  the  re 
spiratory  changes ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  it  may  interfere *with  theoxida* 
tion  of  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the  body.  Habitual  drinkers 
usually  accumulate  fat. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  would  appear  that  the  constituents  of 
food  do  not  act  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  they  contain; 
but  that  some  specifically  excite  the  respiratory  interchanges,  appa- 
rently by  increasing  the  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  body,  andbj 
augmenting  the  depth  of  the  respirations,  or  the  quantity  of  air  in- 
spired. Two  substances,  identical  in  composition,  sugar  and  starch, 
act  differently ;  the  former  exciting  respiratory  interchange,  the  lattw 
not  doing  so.  Milk,  especially  when  new,  is  a  more  powerful  excitant 
even  than  a  purely  albuminoid  substance.  The  nitrogenous  foods  in- 
crease the  quantity  from  1  to  2.1  cubic  inches  (from  ^  to  1  gr.),  mixed 
nitrogenous  and  hydrocarbon aceous  foods  give  an  increase  of  aboot 
4.2  cubic  inches  (2  grs.)  p^r  minute ;  milk,  a  perfect  mixed  diet,  4  et- 
hic inches  (nearly  2  grs.)  per  minute;  spirits  of  wine  2.1  cubic  inches 
(1  gr.);  rum  3  cubic  inches  (about  1^  gr.);  ale  and  stout  2.1  cabie 
inches  (1  gr.);  whilst  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  increase  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  from  3  to  6.3  cubic  inches  (1^  to  3  grs.)  per  minute.  (E. 
Smith.)  Certain  substances,  such  as  sugar,  alcoholic  fluids,  tea,  and 
coffee,  produce  their  effect  very  quickly,  reaching  their  maximma 
within  half  an  hour ;  whilst  flesh,  bread,  oatmeal,  and  milk  act  later, 
their  influence  enduring  as  long  as  two  hours  and  a  half.  (E.  Smith.) 
Lastly,  the  effect  of  a  high  diet  on  one  day,  may  affect  the  respiratory 
changes,  as  well  as  the  excretion  of  urea,  on  the  following  day,  im- 
parting, as  it  were,  a  somewhat  durable  stimulus  to  the  system. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  diminished  in  all  chronic 
und  organic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  hectic  conditions,  and  in  cholera; 
whilst  it  is  increased  in  chlorosis,  in  which  the  number  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles is  diminished.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  givea 
amount  of  expired  air  is  increased  in  certain  exanthematous  diseases, 
as  in  measles,  and  especially  in  small-pox,  in  which  it  is  nearly  doubled; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  reduced  about  one-half  in  typhus  ferer. 
The  absolute  quantities  exhaled  in  these  and  other  diseases,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated. 

The  effects  of  remedial  agents,  generally,  on  the  absorption  of  oxj- 
gen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  have  likewise  yet  to  be  scientifi- 
cally determined.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform  and 
ether  diminishes  remarkably  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood ;  and  this  constitutes  an  accessory  cause  affiecting  the  nervoas 
system.  In  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  change  of  climate,  the  in* 
creased  respiratory  interchange  which  is  induced  by  cold,  and  the  di- 
minished oxidation  which  takes  place  in  higher  temperatures,  shoold 
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be  considered,  as  well  as  the  great  influence  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
in  increasing  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  a  dry  air  in  di- 
minishing it.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some  degree,  the  hjgienic  value 
of  a  dry  climate,  such  as  Egypt,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  ex- 
haustion, may  depend  upon  the  comparatively  limited  amount  of  waste 
and  oxidation  of  the  tissues  generally. 

In  hibernating  animals,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  is,  like  the  respiratory  movements  themselves,  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  or,  it  is  said,  the  respiratory  interchanges  are 
even  absolutely  arrested. 

Effects  of  Breathing  other  Gases  than  Air. 

As  already  mentioned,  many  gases  and  vapors  of  volatile  substances 
are  introduced  into  the  system  by  absorption  from  the  pulmonary  mu- 
cous membrane.  Chloroform,  ether,  camphor,  and  turpentine,  thus 
produce  their  characteristic  active  results  on  the  system ;  so  likewise 
do  tobacco  smoke,  the  smoke  of  the  datura  stramonium,  and  the  vapor 
of  mercury.  The  gaseous  combinations  of  hydrogen,  with  other  ele- 
ments, such  as  arseniuretted,  phosphuretted,  sulphuretted,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  are  especially  and  directly  poisonous.  The  arsen- 
iuretted hydrogen  is  the  most  powerful,  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain, 
when  inhaled,  having  proved  fatal  to  Man.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
stands  next  in  potency,  air  bontaining  from  one  to  three  per  cent, 
having  been  respired  without  much  inconvenience  to  Man,  though  much 
less  destroys  animals.  Garburetted  hydrogen,  or  marsh-gas,  the  fire- 
damp found  in  coal  mii^es,  is  still  less  active  as  a  poison,  but  destroys 
life  when  present  in  large  proportions.  The  vapors  of  nitric,  nitrous, 
sulphurous,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  as  well  as  those  of  ammonia, 
which  are  compound  bodies,  and  those  of  bromine,  iodine,  and  chlo- 
rine, which  are  simple  bodies,  are  likewise  positively  injurious  when 
inhaled  into  the  lungs,  causing  direct  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  producing  decompositions  of  a  special  kind  when  taken 
into  the  blood.  Besides  causing  an  increase  of  the  mucous  secretion, 
intense  bronchorrhoea,  serous  inflammation,  and  often  permanent 
cough,  they  frequently  produce,  through  reflex  nervous  action,  violent 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  so  may  cause  asphyxia  or  death  from  suffo- 
cation, without  entering  the  air- tubes;  sometimes  death  results  from 
oedema  of  the  glottis.  There  is  one  gas,  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with 
oxygen,  the  nitric  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  which,  when  inhaled  for 
some  minutes,  produces  a  state  of  temporary  intoxication,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintains  respiratory  chemical  changes  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  it,  the  products  of  respiration  being,  in  such 
a  case,  carbonic  acid  with  a  large  excess  of  nitrogen.  By  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  experiment,  insensibility,  and,  as  has  been  shown  on 
animals,  actual  suffocation,  probably  from  the  carbonic  acid,  may  be 
produced. 

Besides  these  directly  irritant  and  poisonous  gases,  there  are  some 
which  are  only  indirectly  injurious,  being  in  themselves  inert  and  in- 
nocuous.    Thus,  snaila  have  been  kept  in  pure  hydrogen  for  a  long 
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time,  and  frogs  as  long  as  fourteen  hours,  without  any  injurious  effects; 
and  nitrogen  is  equally  harmless  to  frogs.  (Gollard  de  Martigny,  Mul- 
ler,  Bergmann.)  In  the  experiments  on  frogs,  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled, 
for  a  time,  in  as  great,  or  even  greater  quantity,  than  if  the  animals 
had  breathed  atmospheric  air ;  more  is  excreted  in  hydrogen  than  b 
nitrogen.  The  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  so  given  off,  is,  how- 
ever, limited,  doubtless  because  no  more  oxygen  can l>e  absorbed;  the 
lungs  of  the  frog  have  been  usually  emptied  of  air,  by  compression,  or 
the  use  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  only  oxygen  left  in  the  animal  was 
that  in  the  blood  or  the  tissues.  Some  of  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
seems  to  be  absorbed,  but  only  in  small  quantity.  The  exhalatioo  of 
carbonic  acid,  in  these  cases,  must  be  owing  to  the  successive  moist 
and  dry  diffusion  taking  place  into  the  hydrogen  or  nitrogen ;  and  the 
diffusive  force,  in  the  former  gas  especially,  would  be  much  greater 
than  that  into  air.  In  the  case  of  Warm-blooded  animals,  onlj  the 
newly-born,  or  very  young,  can  support  such  an  experiment  without 
the  rapid  extinction  of  life;  but  they  may  live  a  short  time  and  jield 
carbonic  acid  to  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogeo. 
Fully-grown  Birds  and  Mammalia  expire  rapidly  in  pure  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen ;  the  symptoms  being  instantaneous  diflSculty  of  respiration, 
gasping,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  min- 
utes, cessation  of  the  heavt's  action ;  the  lungs  are  found  engorged 
with  venous  blood.  The  animals,  indeed,  are  asphyxiated  from  the 
deprivation  of  oxygen,  of  which  they  require  a  larger  and  more  con- 
stant supply,  in  comparison  with  the  young  of  the  same  species,  or 
with  Gold- blooded  animals.  That  the  nitrogen  is  not  in  itself  inju- 
rious, is  obvious  from  the  large  proportion  of  it — about  four-fifths— in 
ordinary  atmospheric  air;  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  hydrogen, is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  if  this  gas  be  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  same 
proportions  as  nitrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  the  air,  animals  live  and 
breathe  in  such  a  mixture  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

From  all  that  has  preceded  it  is  evident,  that  of  the  two  gases  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  oxygen  is  the  active  ingredient  in  respiration ;  for 
nitrogen  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  causes  suffocation.  Hence  ox^th 
has  been  named  vital  air.  Considered  in  reference  to  its  oflSce,  it  is  a 
supporter  of  life^  or  of  the  proper  animal  functions ;  but,  as  regards 
the  body  itself,  it  is  a  destructive,  not  a  constructive,  agent,  operating 
constantly  in  its  disintegration  and  oxidation,  in  the  various  processes 
of  animal  life.  The  proper  medium  for  healthy  respiration  is  pure 
atmospheric  air,  which  contains,  besides  a  minute  trace  of  carbonic 
acid,  four-fifths  of  nitrogen,  and  only  one-fifth  of  oxygen.  But  an  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  quantity  of  oxygen  is  of  more  or  less  importanee. 
Twice  or  three  times  the  usual  quantity  in  air,  at  first,  causes  no  ap- 
parent inconvenience,  and  no  special  change  in  the  products  of  respi- 
ration; but  it  is  probable  that,  after  a  time,  certain  injurious  con8^ 
quences  would  ensue,  though  experiments  are  wanting  to  determine 
the  point.  Pure  oxygen,  however,  is  highly  injurious ;  the  vital  fnnfr 
tions  are  stimulated  as  if  by  a  fever;  the  pulse  and  respiration  are 
increased  in  frequency ;  after  an  hour,  insensibility  gradually  coi 
on,  complete  coma  then  ensues,  and  death  occurs  in  from  six  to  twelfv 
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hourR.  On  examination  of  the  animal,  the  heart  is  found  pulsating 
violently,  although  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  is  arrested.  The 
blood,  after  death,  is  of  a  bright  color  in  the  veins,  as  well  as  in  the 
arteries ;  the  mucous  membranes  are  red ;  the  blood  coagulates  quickly ; 
oxygen  has  evidently  been  absorbed  in  large  quantity ;  the  blood  in  the 
systemic  capillaries  is  no  longer  properly  changed  to  venous  blood; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  over-oxygenated  blood  in  the 
nervous  centres  which  govern  respiration,  lessens  their  activity,  which 
is  called  into  play  apparently  by  the  stimulus  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  The  symptoms  produced  by  breathing 
oxygen,  are  rapidly  alleviated  by  respiration  in  atmospheric  air. 

Of  the  three  compound  gases  containing  carbon,  viz.,  carburetted 
hydrogen  CH^,  carbonic  oxide  CO,  and  carbonic  acid  CO,,  carbonic 
oxide  is  the  most  poisonous.     This  gas,  which  is  produced  by  the  im- 
perfect combustion  of  carbon,  is  given  off,  together  with  carbonic  acid, 
in  the  fumes  of  burning  coke  or  charcoal.     The  addition  of  5  per  cent. 
of  this  gas  to  air,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  irrespirable,  and  to  cause 
death ;  and  it  is  this  gas,  rather  than  the  carbonic  acid,  which  produces 
fatal  results  in  suicide  by  charcoal  fumes.     In  these  fumes,  however, 
besides  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  carbonic  oxide,  there  are  ammoniacal 
salts,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  sometimes  sulphurous  acid,  watery  vapor, 
nitrogen,  and  traces  of  free  oxygen.     The  symptoms  produced  by 
smaller  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  in  air,  are,  giddiness,  faintness, 
headache,  convulsions,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse;  the  freest  inspi- 
rations, or  insufflations  of  pure  air,  or  of  diluted  oxygen,  are  essential 
for  recovery  at  such  a  crisis.     When  death  ensues  from  the  breathing 
of  carbonic  oxide,  the  blood  is  not  found  dark,  as  in  asphyxia  from 
carbonic  acid,  but  even  the  venous  blood  is  of  a  bright  red  hue,  and 
the  properties  of  the  corpuscles  are  permanently  modified;  for  they 
exhibit  no  further  changes  on  exposure  to  oxygen  or  to  carbonic  acid. 
Carbonic  acid  being  a  natural  product  of  the  respiratory  process,  its 
injurious  effects  upon  animal  life  possess  an  interest  greater  than  that 
which  attaches  to  those  of  other  gases.     The  quantity  of  this  gas  in 
ordinary  air  is  about  4  parts  in  10,000,  55^0 gth  part,  or  .04  per  cent. 
In  air  once  breathed,  the  proportion  rises  to  about  4  per  cent,  i,  e., 
^jth  part,  or  400  parts  in  10,000,  a  corresp(tnding  quantity  of  oxygen 
being  simultaneously  removed.     If  this  air  be  respired  a  second  time, 
a  mnch  smaller  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  added  to  it,  and  still  less  at 
each  subsequent  respiration.     When  air  contains  about  10  per  cent., 
or  ^J^th  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  when  one-half  of  the  normal  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  has  likewise  disappeared,  it  is  irrespirable,  and  fatal  to 
man.    Warm-blooded  animals  have  been  found  to  die  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  from  12  to  18  per  cent.     The  symptoms  of  poisoning  may 
^  *8aid  to  begin  with  even  a  much  smaller  proportion  in  the  air,  even 
•^ith  as  little  as  one-third  per  cent.     For  a  time  no  marked  symptoms 
tre  observed,  but  after  a  certain  interval  there  occur  headache,  sense 
^*  fulness  in  the  temples  and  occiput,  giddiness,  muscular  prostration, 
^Pp^ession  of  the  chest,  difficult  respiration,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
J^Hjective,  disturbed  sensations,  such  as  singing  noises  in  the  ears,  and 
l^hes  of  light,  faintness,  delirium,  then  drowsiness,  unconsciousness, 
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convulsions,  coma,  and  death.  Sometimes  vomiting  occurs,  and  ocet- 
sionally  death  ensues  from  apoplexy.  On  examination,  after  deatk, 
the  cerebral  vessels  are  found  congested,  and  serous  exudations  to  be 
present  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  sometimes  doti 
of  blood  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Carbonic  acid  is  the 
choke-damp  of  mines. 

Asphyxia, 

When  a  person  is  completely  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  almost 
pure  carbonic  acid^  as  in  brewers*  vats,  in  cellars  in  which  wine  is  fer- 
mented, or  in  caverns,  such  as  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  death  occurs  macii 
more  rapidly ;  the  glottis  is  sometimes  spasmodically  closed,  and  res- 
piration is  as  completely  arrested  by  this  impediment  to  the  passtge 
of  air,  as  it  is  in  strangulation,  or  in  any  other  mechanical  form  of 
suffocation.  Even  if  the  glottis  should  remain  patent,  the  entire  sb- 
sence  of  oxygen  from  such  an  atmosphere,  would  produce  suffocatioo 
almost  as  speedily;  for  twenty  seconds  is  the  extreme  time  doriflg 
which  the  breath  can  be  held  by  voluntary  effort;  so  that  suffocation 
might  be  said  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  that  brief  period.  In 
any  case,  the  form  of  death,  which  so  rapidly  ensues,  is  that  bj 
asphf/xiay  the  essential  characters  of  which  are,  loss  of  muscular  power 
and  consciousness,  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  chest,  and  tbei 
of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  with  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  rigbt 
side  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  whole  venous  system,  so  that  even  tke 
skin  becomes  livid.     The  blood  remains  a  long  time  fluid. 

The  mode  in  which  death  occurs  from  asphyxia,  whether  caused  bj 
compression  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  by  direct  suffocation  from  ex- 
ternal strangulation,  internal  choking,  or  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis,  or  whether  produced  indirectly  by  immersion  in  some  irrespi- 
rable  gas,  or  in  water,  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  nervous  centreSi 
or  by  narcotic  poisonings,  is  somewhat  complicated.     The  respiratory 
interchanges  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  between  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  and  the  air  in  the  air-cells,  diminish  or  cease; 
the  venous  blood,  reaching  the  lungs,  no  longer  gives  off  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  pulmonary^  capillary  circulation  is  more  or  less  quicklj 
stopped.     The  forward  effects  of  this  are,  that  the  left  side  of  tke 
heart  receives,  at  first,  imperfectly  aerated  blood,  and  then  little  or  no 
blood  at  all,  so  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  of 
the  muscular  system,  and  of  the  heart  itself,  all  of  which  require,  for 
their  maintenance^  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood,  gradually  or  rapidly 
cease ;  ultimately,  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  the  arteries,  accom- 
modating themselves  by  their  muscular  contractility  and  elasticity, ire 
nearly  or  entirely  emptied,  or  contain  but  very  small  quantities  of  dirk 
non-aerated  blood.     On  the  other  hand,  the  backward  effects  of  tb^ 
arrested  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  are  ultimately  to 
distend  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  entire  venous  system,  wi|k 
very  dark  blood.    The  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capil* 
laries,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  fatal  process,  has  been  attribntel 
to  some  direct  influence  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  the  blood  corpasdesi 
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for  the  circulatioh  in  the  transparent  parts  of  animals  may  be  arrested 
by  subjecting  the  capillaries  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid ;  moreover, 
as  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  undergo  enlargement  when  acted 
upon  by  this  gas,  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  bodies  may  then  ob- 
struct tiie  capillaries  mechanically.  (Wharton  Jones.)  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  there  exist,  in  the  healthy  state,  certain  local  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  between  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
and  the  currents  of  the  non-aerated  and  the  aerated  blood  respectively, 
connected  with  the  respiratory  interchanges  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen,  which  are  essential  to  the  onward  movement  of  the  blood- 
current. 

In  the  slower  forms  of  asphyxia,  indicated  by  the  more  gradually 
developed  cerebral  symptoms,  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries  is  preceded  by  a  simple  retardation  of  the  blood- 
current  in  them  ;  but  the  entire  blood  is  defectively  aerated.  Hence 
this  fluid,  owing  to  its  abnormal  condition,  passes  imperfectly  through 
the  systemic  capillaries;  the  arteries  and  the  left  ventricle  become 
somewhat  distended;  and  the  heart  for  a  time  beats  more  powerfully 
and  more  frequently,  as  if  to  overcome  this  resistance.  But  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  nervous  centres  and  muscular  system  is  soon  diminished, 
in  proportion  as  the  blood  becomes  less  and  less  aerated ;  at  length, 
both  are  completely  paralyzed,  the  senses  fail,  consciousness  is  lost, 
the  respiratory  nervous  centres  lose  their  power,  respiration  becomes 
labored  and  much  interrupted,  general  convulsions  ensue,  and  respira- 
tion ceases.  The  contractile  power  of  the  heart  itself,  becoming  dimin- 
ished, it  beats  more  slowly,  and  at  length  ceases  to  contract.  The 
left  ventricle  not  only  no  longer  receives  its  appropriate  stimulating 
blood,  but  even  loses  its  power  of  rhythmic  contraction,  owing  to  the 
poisoning  of  the  blood  in  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  heart  and  its  ner- 
vous ganglia ;  whilst  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  right  ventricle 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  over-distension,  for  venous  blood  is  its  proper 
stimulus,  and  the  contractility  of  that  side  of  the  heart  is  retained,  for 
more  or  less  time,  after  it  has  ceased  to  beat  spontaneously.  If,  indeed, 
the  state  of  over-distension  be  relieved  by  puncturing  the  right  auricle 
or  the  great  veins,  the  right  ventricle  will  again  begin  to  contract ; 
whilst  the  left  ventricle  may  be  once  more  excited  by  duly  arterialized 
blood.  By  some,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  obstruction  to  the  pul- 
monary capillary  circulation,  is  due  to  the  mechanical  non-expansion 
of  the  lungs,  but  it  also  occurs  in  asphyxia  produced  in  animals  made 
to  respire  nitrogen,  in  which  case,  the  lungs  are  not  contracted.  More- 
over, the  vascular  pulmonary  obstruction  which  is  caused  by  asphyxia, 
is  relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  very  rapidly,  as  compared  with 
the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  arterial  system,  when  any  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  them,  has  to  be  removed. 
The  question  has  arisen,  whether  in  asphyxia  from  the  inhalation  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  result  is  due  to  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen,  or 
to  a  directly  poisonous  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  itself.  The  latter 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  animals  are  made  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  mixed  with  oxygen 
in  the  same  proportion  as  exists  in  air,  or  even  m  m\xQ\i  ^^^x.^^^  \^<^*. 
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portion,  they  are  still  quickly  destroyed  by  asphyxia.  It  has  Icen 
found,  moreover,  that  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen,  in- 
creases the  poisonous  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  where  the  qoantitj 
of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  16  or  lOJ  per  cent.,  death  speedily  ensoei, 
even  though  the  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  being  removed;  but  if  the 
oxygen  be  maintained  at  its  ordinary  proportion  of  21  per  cent,  the 
ill  effects  of  carbonic  acid  are  not  manifested  more  rapidly,  even  thoogk 
as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  that  gas  be  present  in  the  respired  air. 
A  still  more  positive  proof  of  the  directly  poisonous  influence  of  c»^ 
bonic  acid,  is  furnished  by  the  following  singular  experiment.  One 
bronchus  of  a  tortoise  was  tied,  and  the  animal  lived  apparently  withost 
inconvenience ;  the  respiration,  accomplished  by  one  lung,  being  tem- 
porarily sufficient.  But  if,  by  special  arrangements,  ordinary  air  wis 
allowed  to  enter  one  lung,  and  carbonic  acid  the  other,  through  their 
respective  bronchi,  the  animal  soon  died,  the  introduction  of  carbonic 
acid  into  the  system  being  the  sole  difference  in  the  two  conditions. 
This  experiment  also  proves  that  carbonic  acid  may,  in  certain  condi- 
tions, not  only  not  escape  from  the  lungs,  but  may  actually  be  absorbed 
by  them.  (Rolando.) 

Su9pended  Respiration  and  Animation. 

The  length  of  time  which  different  animals,  or  Man,  can  8unri?e 
without  respiration,  varies,  according  to  many  conditions,  chiefly  ref- 
erable to  the  relative  degree  of  activity  of  the  animal  functions  in  any 
given  case,  but  sometimes  also  to  special  provisions.  The  more  active 
the  nutritive  and  respiratory  processes,  and  the  greater  the  development 
of  heat,  the  sooner  does  death  by  suffocation  ensue.  Thus,  cold-blooded 
animals,  with  the  feebler  activity  of  all  their  functions,  have  less  need 
for  air  than  warm-blooded  animals,  the  water-newt,  e.  g,y  frequently 
remaining,  even  in  its  active  summer  life,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more 
under  water;  whilst  frogs  and  lizards  have  been  kept,  in  experiments, 
for  years  without  food,  inclosed  in  porous  stones,  or  buried  in  earth; 
but  when  they  are  hermetically  inclosed,  they  sooner  or  later  die. 
Warm-blooded  animals  and  Man,  on  the  other  band,  are  rapidly  as- 
phyxiated. Hibernating  Mammalia  are  able  to  live,  in  their  pecnliar 
torpid  condition,  with  a  supply  of  air  so  defective,  that  they  wonld 
die  asphyxiated  in  it,  during  their  active  summer  condition.  Newly- 
born  animals,  being  less  dependent  on  the  perfect  state  of  respiration, 
survive  submersion  for  much  longer  periods,  especially  when  their  tem- 
perature is  low ;  rabbits,  under  sucn  circumstances,  having  surmed 
«s  long  as  26  minutes,  and  puppies  even  50  minutes;  young  gainet- 
pigs,  however,  do  not  seem  to  possess  this  immunity.  Even  full-grown 
animals  resist  the  injurious  effects  of  submersion  in  water,  for  a  longer 
time  than  usual,  when  their  temperature  has  been  previously  reduced 
as  low  as  64**,  but  not  lower.  (Brown  Sfequard.)  Again,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  full-grown  warm-blooded  animals  die  sooner  from  drown- 
ing, than  from  simple  apnoea  caused  by  immersion  in  nitrogen  or  hy- 
drogen, by  choking,  or  by  strangulation,  the  more  rapid  fatal  resultin 
drowning,  being  due,  not  only  to  the  deprivation  of  air,  but  to  the 
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partial  filling  of  the  air-passages  and  air-cells  with  water,  and  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  the  average  time  in  which 
rabbits,  suddenly  deprived  of  air,  cease  apparently  to  live,  has  been 
found  *to  be  3  min.  25  sec. ;  in  the  case  of  dogs,  the  time  is  4  min.  5 
sec. ;  the  action  of  the  heart,  however,  was  maintained  for  7  min.  10 
sec. ;  moreover,  the  animals  thus  deprived  of  air,  could  be  restored  to 
life  after  3  min.  50  sec.  On  the  other  hand,  an  immersion  in  water 
for  only  1 J  or  2  minutes,  usually  rendered  recovery  impossible.  Last- 
ly, if  the  trachea  of  an  animal  be  divided  and  plugged,  so  that  the 
water  may  be  excluded  from  the  air* passages,  and  it  be  then  submerged, 
even  for  four  minutes,  it  may  recover  its  respiratory  power  (Rep.  Med. 
Chir.  Soc).  Animals  subjected  to  a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  are  asphyxiated,  sometimes,  per- 
haps, owing  to  the  liberation  of  gases  in  the  blood  of  the  small  pulmo- 
nary bloodvessels. 

In  a  few  Warm-blooded  Mammalia,  destined  for  an  aquatic  life,  as, 
e.  ^.,  in  the  Cetacea,  there  exist  special  provisions  in  the  presence  of 
arterial  and  venous  plexuses  or  diverticula,  in  which  the  blood  may 
accumulate  during  their  submergence.  The  retia  mirabilia,  or  won- 
derful network  of  the  arteries,  contain  a  supply  of  oxygenated  blood, 
which  is  employed,  as  required,  by  the  submerged  animal ;  whilst  the 
large  venous  plexuses  receive  a  like  quantity  of  deoxygenated  blood. 
Whales  can  remain  upwards  of  an  hour  beneath  the  water.  Certain 
diving  birds  possess  similar  diverticula  of  both  arteries  and  veins, 

In  Man,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  breath  can  be  held  for 
about  20  seconds  ;  but  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  the  period  of  in- 
durance  without  air  may  be  prolonged  to  25  seconds.  If,  however,  a 
single  forcible  expiration  be  made,  and  then  a  deep  inspiration  be 
taken,  the  period  may  be  extended  to  about  33  seconds.  If  five  or 
six  deep  expirations  and  inspirations  be  made,  one  after  the  other,  so 
as  to  clear  the  lungs  as  completely  as  possible  of  used-up  air,  and  then 
a  deep  inspiration  be  taken,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  inconvenience  from  want  of  air,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  giddiness  at  first.  This  fact  it  is  useful  to  remem- 
ber in  passing  through  rooms  filled  with  smoke  or  on  fire,  or  on  enter- 
ing such  rooms,  or  descending  a  vat,  or  diving  in  water  to  save  the  life 
of  another.  In  entering  an  apartment  on  fire,  or  filled  with  smoke, 
it  is  better  to  stoop  or  creep  along  the  floor,  as  the  air  in  that  situation 
is  cooler  and  less  pungent ;  but  in  the  case  of  wells,  brewers'  vats,  or 
sewers,  the  entrance  of  which,  for  a  time,  is  most  hazardous,  there  is 
no  great  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  lower  strata  of  air  are  the 
most  poisonous.  By  practice,  persons  may  accustom  themselves  to  an 
interruption  of  the  respiratory  process  for  three  or  four  minutes,  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness,  or  other  serious  consequences,  three  minutes 
being  the  ordinary  limit  attained  by  the  skilled  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon. 

Some  of  these  divers  use  a  small  spring-clip^  made  of  horn,  which 
they  slip  over  the  end  of  the  nose,  the  instant  before  they  enter  the 
water.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  prevents  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
thorax  through  the  nose,  and,  on  the  other,  the  entrance  of  water 
through  the  same  passage ;  without  this  contrivance,  the  diver  must 
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hold  the  nose  with  one  hand,  which  would  limit  his  powers  of  seardi 
and  prehension  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  moreover,  if  the  nostrils  are 
not  closed,  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  and  of  inspiration  must  be  kept 
incessantly  strained,  or  an  irresistible  expiratory  effort  would  take 
place,  and  expel  some  air  from  the  chest.  With  this  protection  on 
the  nose,  however,  the  diver  has  only  to  keep  the  mouth  closed;  tke 
inspiratory  muscles  are  not  required  to  act,  and  the  contents  of  the 
chest  are  mechanically  retained. 

Persons  who  have  been  submerged  for  four  or  five  minutes  are  rarely 
restored  to  life,  and  sometimes,  often  owing,  doubtlessly,  to  the  en- 
trance of  water  into  the  air-passages,  persons  who  have  been  sab- 
merged  scarcely  a  minute  cannot  be  resuscitated. 

A  submergence  of  five  minutes  is  almost  certainly  fatal  to  Man,  still 
recoveries  have  occasionally  taken  place  after  much  longer  periods, 
even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  is  said  after  half  an  hour  or  more. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  believed  that  just  before,  or  at  the  moment 
of  immersion,  syncopcj  from  some  cause  or  other,  has  taken  place.  In 
this  condition,  or  in  a  state  of  trance,  the  heart  beats  feebly,  or  scarcely 
at  all,  the  respirations  are  weak  and  shallow,  and  life  may  be  said  to 
be  interrupted,  or  so  feebly  maintained  that  it  may  be  continued  ss 
well  under  the  water  as  above  it ;  venous  blood  is  not  propelled  through 
the  system,  so  that  the  nervous  centres  are  not  poisoned  by  carbonic 
acid ;  and,  unless  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  very  low,  the 
vitality  of  the  respiratory  nervous  centres,  of  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  heart,  may  be  suspended,  but  not  altogether 
destroyed.  Such  a  condition  of  syncope  or  fainting  may  be  produced, 
either  by  a  severe  blow  causing  concussion  of  the  brain,  by  other  phys- 
ical shocks  to  the  body,  by  sudden  fright,  or  violent  passion.  For 
these  reasons,  attempts  at  the  resuscitation  of  apparently  drowned  pe^ 
sons  should  always  be  resolutely  persevered  in,  even  under  most  unfa- 
vorable circumstances. 

Certain  methodical  rules  have  been  laid  down,  by  means  of  so-called 
artificial  respiration,  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  such  parts  of  those  rules  as  relate  to  the  removal  of 
water  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  replacing  of  cold  and  wet, 
by  ^iarm  dry  clothing,  similar  instructions  would  apply  to  the  recovery 
of  persons  suffocated  in  brewers*  vats,  wells,  and  sewers,  and  also  to 
those  asphyxiated  in  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform,    b 
the  case  of  persons  mechanically  strangled  or  choked,  the  external  or 
internal  cause  of  obstruction  in  the  air- passages  must,  of  course,  be 
first  removed.     The  earlier  rules,  published  by  the  Royal  Humane  So- 
ciety, for  the  recovery  of  drowning  persons,  were  improved  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall ;  but  the  most  simple  and  convenient  are  those  of  Dr. 
Silvester,  which  have  been  incorporated  with  the  present  rules  of  that 
society. 
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Rules  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 

Treatment  to  Bestore  Natural  Breathing, 

Bulb  1. — To  maintain  a  Free  Entrance  of  Air  into  tfie  Windpipe, — Cleanse  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  ;  open  the  mouth  ;  draw  forward  the  patient's  tongue, 
and  keep  it  forward  :  an  elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin 
will  answer  this  purpose.  Remove  all  tight  clothing  from  about  the  neck 
and  chest. 

Rule  2. — To  adjust  the  Paiienf^s  Position, — Place  the  patient  on  his  back  on 
a  flat  surface,  mclined  a  little  from  the  feet  upwards  ;  raise  and  support  the 
head  and  shoulders  on  a  small  firm  cushion  or  folded  article  of  dress  placed 
under  the  shoulder-blades. 

Rule  3. — To  imitate  the  Movements  of  Breathing, — Grasp  the  patient's  arms 
just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw  the  arms  gently  and  steadily  upwards,  un- 
til they  meet  above  the  head  (this  is  for  the  purpose  of  drawmg  air  into  the 
lungs) ;  and  keep  the  arms  in  that  position  for  two  seconds.  Then  turn 
down  the  patient's  arms,  and  press  them  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest  (this  is  with  the  object  of  pressing  air  out  of 
the  lun^.  Pressure  on  the  breast-bone  will  aid  this).  (The  Silvester 
method!) 

Repeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  perseveringly,  fifteen 
times  in  a  minute,  until  a  spontaneous  effort  to  respire  is  perceived,  inime- 
diatel}'  upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Induce  Circulation  and  Warmth. 

Should  a  warm  bath  be  procurable,  the  body  may  be  placed  in  it  up  to  the 
neck,  continuing  to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing.  Raise  the  oodv  in 
twenty  seconds  m  a  sitting  position,  and  dash  cold  water  against  the  chest 
and  face,  and  pass  ammonia  under  the  nose.  The  Patient  should  not  be 
kept  in  tne  warm  bath  longer  than  five  or  six  minutes. 

Rule  4. — To  excite  Inspiration, — During  the  employment  of  the  above  method, 
excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff  or  smelling-salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with  a 
feather.  Rub  the  chest  and  face  briskly,  and  dash  cold  and  hot  water  alter- 
nately on  them. 

TVeatment  after  Natural  Breathing  has  been  Bestored. 

Rule  5. — To  induce  Circidation  and  Warmth, — Wrap  the  patient  in  drv 
blankets,  and  commence  rubbing  the  limbs  upwards,  firmly  and  energeti- 
cally. The  friction  must  be  continued  under  the  blankets,  or  over  the  dry 
clothing. 

Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by  the  application  of  hot  flannels;  bottles  or 
bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the 
armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Warm  clothing 
may  generally  be  obtained  from  by-standers. 

On  the  restoration  of  life,  when  the  power  of  swallowing  has  returned,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  warm  water,  small  quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandy  and  water, 
or  coflfee  should  be  given.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  sleep  encouraged.  During  reaction,  large  mustard  plasters  to  the 
chest  and  below  the  shoulders  will  greatly  reUeve  the  distressed  breathing. 

In  the  recovery  from  drowning^  or  from  other  forms  of  asphyxia^ 
the  various  phenomena  which  characterize  the  production  of  that  state 
are,  as  it  were,  reversed  or  undone,  beginning  at  the  re-establishment 
of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  On  the  in- 
troduction of  air  into  the  lungs,  by  the  artificial  imitation  of  the  re- 
spiratory movements,  oxygen  is  once  more  absorbed  by,  and  carbonic 
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acid  given  off  from,  the  venous  blood  reaching  those  organs;  these  re- 
newed chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  induce  again  its  onward  motion 
through  the  capillaries  into  the  pulmonary  veins ;  thence  it  flows  on, 
more  or  less  oxygenated,  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  resomes 
contractions  of  sufficient  strength  to  propel  this  oxygenated  blood  into 
the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  heart  and  its  ganglia,  as  well  as  into  tbe 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  generally.  In  this  way,  the  rhythmic 
power  of  the  heart  itself,  and  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  nerves, 
the  nervous  centres,  and  muscles,  are  restored,  and,  subsequently, 
conscious  sensation,  perception,  and  volition.  In  the  meantime,  more- 
over, the  respiration  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  lungs,  liberates 
the  blood  previously  pent  up  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  gradu- 
ally unloads  those  cavities,  facilitates  more  and  more,  at  each  moment, 
their  free  action,  and  so,  by  degrees,  empties  the  over-distended  ve- 
nous system.  The  freer  return  of  the  blood  from  the  systemic  capil- 
laries being  thus  permitted,  that  part  of  the  circulation  also  is  relieved, 
the  lividity  and  coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  body  are  removed,  and 
simultaneously,  the  vigor  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  being  increased, 
tbe  flow  of  properly  oxygenated  blood  throughout  the  whole  system, 
and  life  itself,  is  restored.  The  action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  may  slightly  assist  in  these  favorable 
changes ;  for  the  lividity  of  the  skin  sometimes  diminishes,  even  when 
life  is  not  restored. 

It  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Richardson,  that  artificial  respiration,  bj 
direct  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  animals,  fails  to  restore  the  pulmonarj 
capillary  circulation,  if  the  beats  of  the  heart  have  actually  ceased,  an 
event  which  usually  occurs  after  five  minutes.  Insufflation  of  the  lungs 
with  hot  air,  is  more  stimulating  to  the  heart,  but  yet  not  adequate  to 
restore  the  pulmonary  blood  current.  The  employment  even  of  oxy- 
gen or  ozone,  mixed  with  the  air,  is  useless,  unless  the  heart  is  still 
acting.  Galvanism  will  revive  the  respiratory  movements,  but,  unless 
'the  heart  is  still  beating,  it  fails  to  re-establish  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs.  In  short,  if  once  the  blood-current  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  branches  be  interrupted,  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  small 
vessels  speedily  coalesce,  and  then  the  increasingly  feebler  contractions 
of  the  heart  merely  propel  blood  into  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  but  not  through  the  lungs.  Artificial  respiration  by  insufflation, 
or  even  by  Silvester *s  method,  must  not  be  attempted,  or  continued, 
when  the  feeblest  natural  respiratory  movements  are  discernible.  The 
introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs  must  then  be  very  gentle ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  should,  if  possible,  be  as  high  as  120°,  and  never 
below  60°.  Galvanism,  being  exhaustive  of,  as  well  as  stimulating  to 
the  respiratory  muscles,  should  either  be  employed  for  a  limited  time, 
or  should  be  perhaps  avoided.  Certain  experiments,  on  what  Dr. 
Richardson  terms  artificial  circulation^  encourage  him  to  hope,  that 
means  may  ultimately  be  found  of  restoring  life,  if  the  blood  is  not  ac- 
tually coagulated,  an  event  which  does  not  usually  take  place  before 
twenty  minutes,  and  may  not  do  so  within  an  hour,  in  unopened  and 
unexposed  bloodvessels.  Injections  of  oxygen  into  the  circulation,  or 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  into  the  trachea,  may  excite  the  heart  ormus- 
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cular  system  generally,  but  they  do  not  restore  the  circulation  through 
the  lungs.  The  injection  of  vapor,  and  of  hot  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  120°,  into  the  veins,  excites  the  action  of  the  heart  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner ;  whilst  that  of  warm  defibrinated  and  deoxygenated 
blood  has  no  effect.  Galvanism,  applied  to  the  heart  jointly  with  arti- 
ficial respiration,  excites  both  sides  of  that  organ,  and,  for  a  time,  re- 
stores the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  forcible  injection  of  blood  into 
the  jugular  vein^  with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  entirely  fails  in  its  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  suction  of  the  blood,  by  aid  of  a  syringe  introduced  into  a 
large  artery,  draws  some  of  that  fluid  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
in  an  oxygenated  state,  and  on  its  being  reinjected  into  the  artery,  so 
as  to  reach,  amongst  other  parts,  the  walls  of  the  heart  through  the 
coronary  arteries,  effectually  re- establishes  the  pulmonary  circulation 
and  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  The  injection  of  the  blood  back 
into  the  artery,  in  a  pulsatory  or  interrupted  manner,  revives  the  action 
of  the  heart  most  completely  from  its  quiescent,  cold,  and  partly  rigid 
state,  even  one  hour  and  five  minutes  after  death.  These  interesting 
experiments,  though  not  yet  of  practical  application  in  the  treatment 
of  asphyxiated  persons,  serve  to  corroborate  the  generally-received 
opinion,  that  an  essential  fact  in  asphyxia,  is  the  retardation,  and  sub- 
sequent arrest,  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  and  point  to  the  relief  or  removal  of  that  condition,  as  the 
turning-point  of  success  in  all  attempts  at  resuscitation. 

Effects  of  Breathing  Impure  Air. 

Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  large 
numbers  of  persons  crowded  together  in  small  apartments  has  been 
most  destructive  to  human  life.  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  was  a 
room  only  18  feet  square,  having  two  small  windows;  into  this  apart- 
ment, 146  prisoners  were  literally  crammed,  and,  during  one  night, 
123  of  them  perished.  The  cruelty  of  an  enemy,  in  1756,  was  scarcely 
more  disastrous  than  the  ignorance  of  the  captain  of  an  Irish  passenger 
steamer,  in  1848,  who,  during  a  storm,  confined  under  closed  hatches 
in  a  small  crowded  cabin,  150  passengers,  of  whom  70  died  in  the  night. 

But  carbonic  acid  produces  injurious  effects,  even  when  it  exists,  in 
the  air,  in  quantities  too  small  to  cause  asphyxia;  as,  for  example, 
when  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  is  present.  Thus,  in  ill-ventilated 
apartments,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 
phere, interferes  with  the  proper  oxygenation  of  the  blood;  for,  as 
already  mentioned,  less  and  less  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  that  gas  increases  in  the  inspired  air.  Headache,  oppres- 
sion of  the  senses,  lassitude  of  the  muscles,  and  languor  of  the  mind, 
are  the  results ;  the  oxidation  of  the  effete  matters  of  the  blood,  is  im- 
perfectly performed  or  prevented,  and  they  accordingly  accumulate  in 
that  fluid  ;  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations  become  still  more 
loaded  with  such  substances,  and,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  itself, 
and  the  ordinary  exhalations  from  the  skin  and  lungs — with  which  the 
air  in  such  confined  apartments  is  already  infected — produce  still  more 
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depressing  effects  upon,  and  ultimate  injurious  consequences  to,  tbe 
system. 

During  each  minute,  an  ordinary  adult  inspires  and  expires  860 
cubic  inches  of  air,  exhales  14.4  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  mi 
absorbs  at  least  1«5  cubic  inches  of  oxygen ;  this  renders  150  cobie 
inches  of  air  totally  irrespirable ;  for,  as  already  mentioned,  this  c<m- 
dition  is  arrived  at,  when  half  the  normal  quantity  of  oxygen  (30  parts 
in  150)  is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  But  in  order  that  the  air  of 
any  room  should  be  fit  for  continuous  respiration,  a  much  greater 
change  must  be  effected  in  it,  than  that  of  merely  replacing,  minute 
by  minute,  the  360  cubic  inches  of  air  breathed  in  that  time.  For 
the  4  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it,  is  sufficient,  with  the 
concurrent  loss  of  oxygen,  to  deteriorate  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
air.  It  is  100  times  more  than  that  which  is  present  in  common  air, 
for  this  is  only  .04  per  cent. ;  and  therefore,  even  when  diluted  witk 
100  times  its  volume  of  ordinary  air,  the  mixture  would  still  contain 
twice  the  normal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  viz.,  .08  per  cent.,  or  8 
parts  in  10,000 ;.  this  is  about  the  average  quantity  in  the  air  of  ce^ 
tain  large  manufacturing  towns.  For  such  a  dilution,  36,000  cobio 
inches,  or  more  than  20  cubic  feet  of  air  would  be  required.  Owiof, 
however,  to  the  rapid,  spontaneous,  dry  diffusion  of  the  carbonic  add, 
a  less  degree  of  actual  dilution  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  healthy 
respiration ;  and  it  has  been  variously  computed,  that  from  4  to  10 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which  last-named  quantity,  with  the  re- 
spired air,  would  yield  an  atmosphere  containing  12  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  in  10,000,  are  needed  for  each  person,  in  sleeping  or  sitting 
apartments,  schools,  courts,  theatres,  workshops,  factories,  ban'acb, 
workhouses,  or  prisons.  Hospitals,  especially  for  surgical  cases  or 
fevers,  require  at  least  double  that  quantity.  Much  depends  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  for  a  higher  temperature  requires  a  more  rapid 
change.  Moreover,  besides  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  T^ 
newal  of  oxygen,  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  other  pulmonary  and 
cutaneous  exhalations,  which  contain  volatile  organic  matter  and  am- 
moniacal  salts,  should  be  diluted,  oxidated,  or  removed.  If  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  combustion  of  artificial  lights,  especially  of  gas,  enter  the 
air  of  the  room,  a  still  further  allowance  of  fresh  air  is  necessary. 

Were  it  not  for  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases,  the  evils  arising  fron 
overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  would  be  much  greater.  In  the 
air  of  a  very  close  room,  which  had  been  occupied  by  500  people,  and 
in  which  fifty  candles  had  been  burning.  Dr.  Dalton  found,  after  it 
had  been  shut  up  for  two  hours,  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Bat 
Dr.  Roscoe  has  shown  that  in  theatres,  the  percentage  is  usually  .0331, 
and  in  schoolrooms  .331;  indeed,  in  no  rooms  did  he  ever  find  more 
than  .5  per  cent.,  owing,  as  he  remarks,  to  the  constant  diffusion  and 
interchange  of  air  through  the  crevices  and*  openings  at  the  doors, 
windows,  and  fire-place.  Furthermore,  in  proof  of  the  rapidity  and 
importance  of  the  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  he  found  thai 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  was  nearly  uniform  in  every  part  of 
an  occupied  room,  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless,  this  accideital 
diffusion  is  insufficient  for  the  proper  change  of  the  air  in  a  crowded 
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room.  The  escape  and  entrance  of  quantities  of  air  are  indispensable 
for  the  removal  of  the  noxious  products  thrown  off  from  the  living 
body,  and  for  the  renovation  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, consistently  with  warmth  and  comfort,  by  artificial  ifentila- 
tion. 

Besides  this  motion  of  the  respired  air,  and  its  replacement  by 
fresh  air,  a  certain  actual  breathing  space  should  be  allowed  for  each 
person  occupying  private  sleeping  apartments,  or  for  those  attached 
to  barracks,  workhouses,  prisons,  and,  especially,  to  hospitals.  The 
day  rooms  being  more  or  less  constantly  opened  may  be  smaller.  The 
practice  of  architects  and  builders,  up  to  a  recent  date,  was  to  allow 
not  less  than  800  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  person  ;  but  this  is  too 
little,  especially  in  infirmaries  and  hospitals,  in  which  1200  cubic 
feet  per  head  are  not  considered  too  much,  and  for  military  hospitals 
in  warm  climates,  as  much  as  2500  cubic  feet  per  head  have  been  rec- 
ommended. The  importance  of  sufficiency  of  breathing  space  and  of 
ventilation,  in  sleeping  apartments,  can  hardly  be  overrated^  especially 
when  we  reflect  that,  even  in  health,  the  bedroom  is  occupied,  from 
first  to  last,  nearly  8  hours  out  of  the  24,  or  nearly  one-third  of  our 
existence.  In  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  the  same  room  is  too  fre- 
quently occupied  both  day  and  night. 

The  deterioration  of  health,  from  neglecting  to  sleep  in  a  pure  air, 
is  shown  in  many  ways.  Many  competent  authorities  attribute  the 
deposition  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  i.  e.j  the  early  stage  of  phthisis, 
partly  to  inadequate  respiration,  and  to  imperfect  oxidation  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Consumption  appears  to  have 
been*  engendered  in  the  Quadrumana  confined  in  the  small  overcrowded 
monkey-houses  of  the  London  and  Parisian  Zoological  Gardens ;  but 
after  increased  accommodation  and  proper  ventilation  were  secured  to 
those  animals,  tubercular  disease  almost  disappeared  from  amongst 
them.  The  small,  close,  sometimes  doubly-glazed  houses  in  Wales, 
contrast  with  the  open  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Skye,  and  so 
does  the  prevalence  of  consumption  in  the  former,  with  its  rarity  in 
the  latter,  districts.  At  an  infant  school  at  Norwood,  a  great  mor- 
tality occurred  amongst  the  children,  clearly  dependent  on  imperfect 
ventilation.  Similar  experience  might  be  derived  from  every  large 
town  in  the  kingdom,  provided  facts  were  always  duly  recorded  and 
understood.  In  the  infant  hospital  at  Dublin,  2944  children  died 
daring  four  years,  under  a  system  in  which  ventilation  had  been 
utterly  neglected ;  whilst  in  a  similar  period,  during  which  many  im- 

Erovements  in  this  respect  were  made,  the  mortality  fell  to  279. 
iometimes  the  injury  may  consist  in  a  lowering  of  the  strength  of  the 
ayqtem,  which  exposes  it  to  the  attacks  of  impending  epidemic  or 
zymotic  diseases.  The  effete  matters  retained  in  the  blood,  must  de- 
teriorate the  fluids  of  the  body,  or,  escaping  into  the  air,  they  may 
form  an  organic  nidus  for  the  development  of  some  diseases,  or  they 
may  ferment,  become  putrescent,  and  so  favor  the  multiplication  and 
spread  of  poisonous  fomites.  Such  eifete  matters  may  even  undergo 
decomposition  within  the  body.  The  lowered  condition  of  health  thus 
induced,  favors  the  continuance  of  the  evil  practice  of  breathing  im- 
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pure  air ;  for  in  this  depressed  state  of  the  respiratory  and  other 
functions,  the  need  for  fresh  air  is  less  felt,  and  habit  reconciles  the 
senses,  and  dulls  the  perception,  to  the  effects  of  the  suicidal  practice 
of  inhhling  an  atmosphere  poisoned  by  one's  self.  Persons  accustomed 
to  hot,  close,  unventilated  rooms,  loaded  with  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
do  not  recognize,  either  by  smell,  or  by  the  sensations  of  enfeebled 
bodily  health  and  infirmity,  the  effects  of  the  impurities  which  they 
breathe.  Moreover,  they  often  believe  themselves,  and  are  regarded 
by  others,  to  be  in  an  average  state  of  health  ;  but  the  onset  of  an 
epidemic,  or  of  a  contagious  disease,  reveals  their  want  of  power  to 
resist  morbid  influences.  As  a  most  serious  predisposing  cause  of 
disease  and  mortality,  during  such  visitations,  the  overcrowding  of 
rooms,  whether  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  fully  recognized. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  population  in  parts  of  towns  or  villages,  is  always 
very  inimical  to  health.  This  is  doubtless  partly  to  be  explained  by  tbe&ct, 
that  it  is  the  poorer  classes,  less  well  provided  for,  in  every  way,  which  occupj 
such  neighborhoods ;  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  closer  proximity  of  the  in- 
habitants to  each  other,  and  to  their  increased  liability,  from  this  circumstance, 
to  communicate  diseases  to  one  another.  But  the  increased  accimiulation, 
within  a  limited  space,  as  in  towns,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  dwell- 
ings, t\A  in  villages,  of  the  excreta,  and  of  the  waste  animal  and  vcgetaWe 
matters  of  the  food,  which  constitute,  when  undergoing  decomposition,  soarns 
of  contamination  to  the  air,  cannot  be  here  disregarded.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
shown  that  whereas,  in  the  open  country  near  Aianchester,  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  in  the  air,  is  only  1  grain  in  200,000  cubic  inches,  in  the  coo- 
fined  and  overcrowded  districts  within  that  city,  the  proportion  is,  25  grain* 
in  the  same  quantity  of  air. 

The  open  ditches  for  drainage,  and  the  heaps  of  garbage  and  refuse,  in  vil- 
lages, and  the  uncleansed  sewers,  defective  drains,  and  un trapped  water-cloaets 
and  sinks,  in  cities  and  towns,  by  admitting  the  escape  of  foul  air  into  the  en- 
virons, the  lanes,  the  streets,  or  the  houses  themselves,  are  serious  cause*  of 
insecurity  to  health.  Sewer-atmosphere  usually  contains  sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nium, or  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  frt^quently  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, and  besides  these,  it  is  loaded  with  orffcink  matter^  decomposing  or  putiw- 
cent,  mixed  with  the  spores  of  fmuji,  and  with  the  minute  living  orsjaniBms 
known  as  harteria^  or,  at  any  rate,  with  the  organizable  material  in  which  these 
are  generated.  A  house  into  which  such  an  atmosphere  is  conducted,  by  an 
untrapi)ied  sink,  or  other  defect,  resembles,  when  closed  at  night,  an  inverted 
bell-jar  over  an  oj)en  gas-pipe,  or  a  receiver  si)ecially  connected  with  the  Bewer, 
which  acts  as  a  retort  for  the  evolution  of  poisonous  vapors.  It  is  necessary  to 
exclude  such  enhances  of  contamination  of  tlie  air  inside  a  dwelling-house ;  and  to 
prevent  also  the  contamination  of  the  atmosi)here  in  the  immediate  ncinityof 
the  dwelling  from  which  the  internal  supply  for  ventilation  is  derived.  This  is 
the  immediate  sanitary  purpose  of  a  perfect  system  of  sewerage  and  drainage. 
"Water  is,  for  large  cities  certainly,  and  perhaps  also,  wherever  available,  the 
most  cleanly  and  convenient  vehicle  for  carrying  away  the  excretory  products 
of  the  inhabitants :  the  sewers  should  themselves  be  ventilated.  Groat  care  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  sewerage  matter  from  contaminating  wells,  or  other 
sources  of  drinking-water ;  for  water  is  thus,  as  easily,  and  much  more  imidi- 
ously,  contaminati^d  than  air.     Earth  closets  are  suitable  for  the  country^. 

It  seems  probable,  though  but  little  is  certainlv  known  on  these  subjects, 
that  zymotic  diseases,  whether  contagious  or  epidemic,  spread  themselvrti  »t 
least  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  a/r,  and  enter  the  Ixnly  through  the  lungs; 
moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  agents  which  cause  them,  have,  if  not  an  o^ 
ganic  (terminating^  at  least  a  chemical  self-inuUipJying  property,  and  that  im- 
purities, whether  in  solid  bodies,  in  water,  or  in  air,  may  fonu  a  nidus  for  such 
increase  or  growth. 
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The  mortality  from  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  both  local  and  general, 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be  proportional  to  the  impure  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  of  houses  or  localities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  and  severity  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in- 
duced by  them,  has  been  shown  to  follow  sanitary  improvements  in  diflerent 
towns.  In  the  city  of  Salisburv,  the  annual  average  mortality  during  eight 
years  previous  to  the  complete  drainage  of  the  city,  was  27  in  1000 ;  whilst  in 
the  succeeding  eight  years,  in  was  reduced  to  21  m  1000.  In  the  city  of  Ely, 
with  a  population  of  0176  persons,  living  in  1200  houses,  the  average  annual 
death  rate,  in  the  seven  years  from  1843  to  1849  inclusive,  was  26  \)er  1000 ; 
in  the  year  1851,  public  sanitary  works  were  brought  into  operation,  and,  in 
the  seven  years  from  18»51  to  1857,  the  death  rate  was  reduced  to  20^,  whilst 
in  the  last  of  those  years,  it  was  only  19  in  the  1000.  Besides  securing  a  larger 
supply  of  better  water,  4000  cubic  yards  of  cesspools  were  filled  in,  and  trapped 
water-closets  were  substituted ;  but,  in  1857,  200  houses  were  yet  unconnected 
with  the  public  drainage,  and  the  pigsties  were  left,  as  being  too  sacred  to 
be  touched.  It  is  noticeable,  that,  w^hilst  the  death  rate  in  this  city  was  re- 
duced, subsequent  to  the  sanitary  improvements,  from  26  to  19,  the  annual 
death  rate  in  the  surrounding  country  was  still  21,  in  1857.  (William  Marshall.) 
The  annual  mortality  at  Pan.  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  France,  varies 
from  28  to  23  per  1000 ;  the  highest  actual  mortality  in  England  is  45,  the 
lowest  is  11,  and  the  average,  22,  per  1000.  A  comparison  with  these  finjures 
indicates  the  sanitary  position  of  the  city  of  Ely.  The  death  rate  of  11  per 
lOUO,  is  regarded  as  representing  the  inevitable  annual  mortality  of  this  country; 
the  additional  deaths  beyond  that,  constitute  the  preventihle  mortality,  depen- 
dent almost  entirely  on  zymotic  diseases,  the  ravages  of  which  might  be  more 
or  less  controlled  by  sanitary  improvements.  It  has  been  quite  recently  shown, 
that  one  important  and  unexpected  result  of  public  sanitary  improvements,  is 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis ;  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  better  system  of  drainage,  and  to  a  general  elevation  of  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  (Dr.  G.  Buchanan.) 

A  supply  of  pure  water  to  a  tow^n  is  of  immense  sanitary  as  well  as  econom- 
ical importance.  It  facilitates  the  cleansing  and  puritication  of  both  dwell- 
ing-houses and  streets,  and  thus  assists  in  the  improvement  of  the  air.  It 
substitutes  a  wholesome  beverage,  for  that  containeu  in  unclean  tanks  or  butts, 
or  for  the  water  of  surface  wells,  which  from  the  soakage  of  filth,  from  pigsties, 
stables,  or  cesspools,  is  frequently  converted  into  a  deleterious,  or  even  directly 
poisonous,  drink.  Impure  water  may  act,  by  slowly  introducing  into  the  sys- 
tem, organic  matter  undergoing  more  or  less  change,  and  probably,  capable  of 
deteriorating  directly,  or  indirectly,  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
ultimately  lowering  tne  health,  and  rendering  the  body  more  subject  to  the 
intluence  of  zymotic  agents.  At  other  times,  the  water  may  act  as  the  recej)- 
fade,  the  uicZms,  and  the  vehicle,  of  such  zymotic  poisons.  The  evidence  col- 
lected first  by  Dr.  Snow,  in  the  epidemics  of  cholera  in  Lambeth,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  and  by  others, 
at  Epping,  and  elsewhere,  concerning  the  intluence  of  water  in  intensifying, 
or  probably  in  communicating  cholera,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  though  it 
has  met  with  but  a  tardy  acceptance. 

The  use  of  water,  free,  if  possible,  from  organic  impurities  derived  from 
dwellings,  or  from  other  sources,  is  as  essential  to  good  health  as  pure  air. 
Filtering  and  depositing  beds  fairly  purify  water,  on  a  large  scak^-;  but  in 
private  houses,  if  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  character  of  the  drinking-water, 
special  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  or  through  the  magnetic  oxide,  or 
the  carbide  of  iron,  or  if  this  be  too  expensive,  boiling,  and  suosequeiit  agita- 
tion or  exposure  to  a  pure  air,  are  desirable  precautions. 

In  regard  to  public  improvements,  sanitary  science  consists  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  cleanliness  of  the  town,  the  house,  the  xcaier,  and  the  atmosphere.  The 
cost  of  such  improvements,  and  the  great  question  of  the  utilization  of  sewage, 
have  also  an  economical  asiK^ct.  For  the  national  welfare,  it  is  essential  that 
sanitary  work  should  be  done  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  directly 
profitable,  or  even  free  from  cost. 
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THE  ORGANS  AND  FUNCTION  OF  RESPIRATION  IN  ANIMALS. 

• 

As  alrt»ady  stated,  respiration  is  usually  either  aerial,  or  aquatic,  according 
to  the  medium  in  which  an  animal  is  titted  to  live ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  botG 
kinds  of  n^spiration  are  possible,  as  in  the  true  Amphibia.  Examples  of  aerial 
and  of  iiquatic  breathers,  are  met  with  in  the  vertebrate,  Molluscous, and 
Articulate  Subkingdoms  ;  but  in  the  Molluscoida  and  Annuloida,  as  well  as 
in  the  C<elenterata  and  Protozoa,  the  respiration  is,  in  all  cases,  purely  aqu&tie. 
The  respiratory  organs  attbrd  no  grounds  for  classification. 

Aerial  B€S2)iratifin. 

The  general  principles,  physical  and  chemical,  on  which  this  kind  of  respi- 
ration is  i)erformed  in  animals,  are  the  same  as  those  which  govern  the  resjH- 
ratory  i)roce88  in  Man  ;  but  the  organs  concerned  vary  according  to  the  animal, 
and  exhibit  wide  departures  from  the  form  and  structure  of  the  apparatus  in 
Man,  as  we  descend  in  the  scale. 

Vertebratn. — In  all  Mammalia^  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  similar  in  plan, 
and  even  in  detail,  to  that  of  the  human  Ixxly.  Tnere  is  a  complete  thorax 
with  movable  walls,  separated  from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  perfect  dia- 

Ehragm,  and  containing  lun^s  suspended  freely  in  pleural  chambers,  resem- 
lingi  in  all  essential  particulars,  those  of  Man.  The  respiratory  movementa 
are  performed  in  the  same  manner ;  their  frequency  also  has  a  general  relation 
to  that  of  the  pulse.  The  resnirations  are  fewer,  like  the  beats  of  the  heart,  in 
the  larg(T  Mammalia  than  in  the  smaller  ones,  these  latter  requiring  relatively, 
more  frequent  changes  of  air  in  the  lungs,  to  maintain  suflicieut  respiratory 
action  for  the  development  of  heat,  and  for  other  purposes  in  their  economy. 
In  the  Carnivora,  the  lungs  are  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the  Ilerbivora. 
The  right  lung  is  usually  the  larger.  In  the  horse,  and  elephant,  and  in  most 
Cetacea,  thev  are  simple  in  form ;  but  more  commonly  they  are  divided  into 
lobes ;  usually  on  the  left  side,  these  do  not  exc^eed  three,  and,  on  the  ri^t, 
five  lolx'S. 

In  BinU^  besides  a  typical  symmetrical  arrangement,  as  to  position  and  aio, 
important  peculiarities  m  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  met  with.  The  thorax 
and  abdomen  form  but  a  single  cavity,  there  being  usually  a  rudimentary  dia- 
phraj^m  only,  which  is  spread  out  upon  the  base  of  the  lungs,  as  in  some 
lleptiles.  In  the  ostrich  tribe,  however,  the  diaphragm  approaches,  by  its 
greater  development,  the  Mammalia  character,  and  in  the  Apterjx,  this 
musculo-teiidinous  partition  is  quite  perfect.  The  dioradc  walls  are  constructed 
on  a  modified  plan.  The  sternum,  hen*  expanded  into  the  large  breastbone, 
which  gives  attjvchment  to  the  muscles  of  flight,  forms  the  ereuU^r  part  of  these 
walls,  and  even  supports  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  whilst  the  ribs,  which  have 
a  peculiar  angular  joint  between  their  sternal  and  vertebral  portions,  occupT 
proportionally  a  smaller  part.  The  absence  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  expanding  a  thorax  thus  constructed,  by  any  active  inspiratory  moTC- 
ment,  have  led,  as  it  were,  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  air  is  dra\yn  into,  ana  expelled  from,  the  chest.  In  Mammalia,  and  in 
Man,  inspiration  is  an  active,  whilst  expiration  is,  to  alar^  extent,  apassiiv 
movement ;  but  in  Birds,  expiration  is  active,  whilst  inspiration  is  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  passive.  In  expiration,  the  large  sternum  is  drawn  towards  the 
vertebral  column  by  muscular  efl()rt ;  the  ril)s  are  approximated,  and  bent  at 
the  above-mentioned  angles,  and  so  the  thoracic  part  of  the  thoracico^b- 
dominal  cavity,  and  therefore  its  contained  lungs,  are  compressed,  and  air  is 
driven  from  them.  The  expiratory  muscles  now  ceiise  to  act,  and  the  sternum, 
chiefly  by  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  bent  ribs,  biung  drawn  from  the  vertebnJ 
column,  pressure  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  air  is  inspired; 
the  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  probably  fiivored  by  the  contraction  of  the  in- 
complete diaphragm,  which  is  attached  to  their  base.  The  condition  of  the 
thorax  and  lungs  when  at  rest,  corresponds  with  the  state  of  distension,  whiW 
active  breathing  begins  by  an  effort  to  force  air  from  the  chest,  and  not  to  draw 
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it  in,  08  is  the  case  in  Mammalia.  The  lungs  of  Birds  are  somewhat  flattened, 
and  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  thorax ;  they  are  relatively  smaller  than  in  Mam- 
malia ;  their  lobules  are  very  distinct,  each  having  its  own  bronchial  tube  and 
bloodvessels.  Their  interior  is  extremely  subdivided,  or  cellular ;  the  sacculi 
or  cells  thus  formed  are  at  first  supported  by  delicate  cartilaginous  trabeculse ; 
but  some  open  into  the  ultimate  air-cells.  These  cells  are  small ;  whilst  the 
capillaries  upon  them  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  their  network  very  close; 
and  owing  to  the  frequent  communications  between  neighboring  clusters  of 
air-cells,  and  to  other  minute  arrangements,  come  into  relation  with  the  air 
on  both  sides.  These  capillaries  when  injected  seem  to  be  varicose,  and  even 
to  project  into  the  air-cells,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  naked,  or  not 
covered  by  mucous  membrane ;  this  view  is  adopted  by  some,  though,  more 
probablv,  an  exceedingly  delicate  membrane  exists  upon  them. 

The  high  temperature,  the  active  habits,  and  the  rapid  waste  of  tissue  in 
Birds,  are  associated  with  a  corresponding  activity  of  the  respiratory  function. 
These  animals  absorb  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen,  and  exhale  more  carbonic 
acid,  in  relation  to  their  weight,  than  the  MammaUa ;  they  are  also  much 
more  dependent  on  a  due  supply  of  pure  air,  than  the  latter,  and  are  Qiuch 
more  quickly  asphyxiated.  Two  supplementary  anatomical  conditions,  i)ecu- 
liar  to  Birds,  must  more  or  less  aid  in  their  active  respiration.  First,  there 
are  usually  found  in  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  even  in  the  limbs, 
membranous  ba^,  named  air-sacs^  into  which  the  air  gains  accc^ss  by  exten- 
sions from  certam  bronchial  tuben,  which  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
and  there  communicate  with  the  thoracic  or  pleural  air-sacs,  from  which  other 
communications  extend  to  the  abdominal  and  remaining  air-cavities.  These 
air-sacs  are  highly  elastic,  have  a  few  plain  muscular  fibres  in  their  walls,  and 
are  lined  by  a  fine,  moderately  vascular,  and  partially  ciUated  mucous  mem- 
brane. Secondly,  in  many  Birds  most  of  the  bones  are  hollow,  and  are  tilled 
with  air.  In  certain  Mammalia  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium 
contain  air ;  but,  in  most  Birds,  besides  these  bones,  the  vertebrie  and  sternum, 
and  even  the  long  bones,  which  in  Mammalia  and  in  the  early  condition  of  the 
Bird,  contain  marrow,  such  as  the  clavicle,  humerus,  and  femur,  and  even  the 
merrythought  and  shoulder  bones,  are,  in  the  full-grown  Bird,  occupied  with 
air,  which  finds  access  to  their  interior  by  special  membranous  canals  leading 
from  the  adjacent  air-sacs.  When  the  trachea  is  tied  respiration  may  be  per- 
formed for  a  time  through  an  ai)erture  made  in  the  arm-bone.  These  cavities 
in  the  bones  are  lined  with  a  membrane  which,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
air-sacs,  is  highly  vascular.  In  Birds  killed  suddenly,  or  destroyed  slowly  by 
drowning,  the  air  in  the  air-sacs  and  bones  is  often  charged  with  from  8  to 
even  15  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  (Dr.  Davy) ;  respiratory  interchanges  of 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  probably,  therefore,  here  take  place  between  the  air 
and  the  blood,  and  these  cavities  must  be  regarded,  not  so  much  as  supple- 
mentary, as  sub-respiratory  chambers,  for  the  increase  of  the  surface  of  alworp- 
tion  ancL  exhalation.  But  their  importance,  in  this  respect,  lias  ]K'rhaps  been 
exaggerated.  An  equal  extension  of  respiratory  surface,  if  that  only  were 
needed  in  the  economy  of  the  Bird,  niight  have  been  obtained  by  a  trifling  en- 
largement of  the  lungs  themselves.  Tlie  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the 
bones  is  not  so  vascular  as  a  respiratory  membrane  usually  is,  wliilst  that  of 
the  capacious  air-sacs  is  still  less  so ;  moreover,  there  are  some  Birds  which 
have  no  air  in  the  long  bones,  or  even  in  other  bones ;  such  exceptions  occur 
in  various  Orders,  chiefly,  however,  amongst  the  smaller  Birds,  and  some 
iaquatic  species ;  lastly,  the  Apteryx  nas  no  air  in  any  of  its  bones,  and  is  even 
destitute  of  air-sacs,  excepting  the  pleural  chambers, — in  this  respect  being 
quite  singular. 

The  high  temperature  of  Birds  has  probably  some  other  explanation  than 
the  presence  of  these  sub-respiratory  air-chambers.  As  already  mentioned 
(p.  191),  these  air-sacs,  and  the  air-cavities  in  the  bones,  cannot  much  dimin- 
ish the  weight  of  a  Bird  in  the  air,  by  the  relative  temperature  of  tlu»ir  con- 
tents, but  they  mav  aid  in  flight,  by  their  distending  and  giving  fixity  to  the 
thorax,  which  is  the  base  of  action  for  the  wings ;  they  may  also,  by  the  dif- 
ferent pressure  which  is  exercised  upon  them  during  night,  act  as  a  sort  o€ 
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pneumatic  apparatus  for  the  movement  of  air  through  the  lungs,  at  a  time 
when  ordinary  expiration  is  necessarily  interfered  with. 

In  Ecptiles^  the  highest  of  the  Cold-blo<Kled  animals,  the  respiratory  appu^ 
atus  is  well-developed ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  Mammalia  and  Birds,  the 
lungs,  though  ev(?n  larger  in  proportion  to  the  sizse  of  the  body,  are  not  nearir 
so  minutcily  subdividtnl  in  their  interior,  as  in  the  Warm-blooded  Vertebrati 
B<»side8  this,  neither  the  arrangements  of  the  heart  and  large  bloodvessels,  nor 
the  structure  of  the  thorax,  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  penect  distribution  of 
the  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  for  the  continuous  introduction  of  fre«h  air  into 
the  air-ct^lls  ;  lastly,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  not  so  numerous. 

The  greatest  diversity  is  met  with  in  these  iinimals  as  regards  the  structore 
and  the  mobility  of  the  thoracic  walls.  In  the  vSaurians,  as  in  the  Crocodiles 
and  Lizards,  tlie  (Jumix  is  constructed  somewhat  after  the  MammaUan  type, 
with  movable  ribs  and  a  small  imperfect  sternum  ;  in  the  Chelonia  or  Turtles 
and  Tortoises,  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  ccmipletely  immovable,  being  fiisetL 
aa  it  wore,  into  the  carapace  and  plastron ;  whilst,  in  the  Ophidians  or  Se^ 
pents,  the  thoracico-abdominal  cavity  is  verj-  capacious  and  expansible;  the 
exceedingly  numerous  ribs  are  disconnected  m  front,  owing  to  the  complete 
absencte  of  si  sternum  ;  they  are  extremely  movable,  and  have  powerftil  muscles 
attaclu^d  to  them.  In  the  higher  Saurians  only,  is  any  trace  of  a  diaphragm 
found ;  no  such  structure  exists  in  the  Chelonia  or  Ophidia.  The  act  of  kmi- 
ration  is  never  performed  in  these  animals  bv  an  inhaling  movement.  In  tnis 
res}iect  they  resemble  Birds  ;  but  they  differ  from  these  even  more  remarkably, 
for  thoy  alf  force  air  into  the  chest  by  an  act  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  dej- 
lutiti(m.  Air  being  drawn  into  the  pharynx  by  the  depression  of  the  hyoid 
apparatus  and  its  attached  soft  parts,  the  posterior  nares  are  then  closed,  and, 
by  an  eU^vation  of  the  same  i)art8,  the  air  is  forced  down  through  the  dottis 
into  the  trachea.  Expinition  depends  chietly  on  the  elasticity  of  the  \wm\ 
indeed,  almost  entirely  so  in  the  Chelonian  Reptiles,  being  assisted  onlj  oy 
the  alnlominal  muscles ;  whereas,  in  the  Saurians  and  Ophidians,  it  is  aided  I7 
the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  resiliency  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  Iwngi 
of  Heptilea,  Fig.  115,  are  large  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  and  in  the  Che- 
lonia are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  chest.  They  are  sometimes  cellular  and 
sometimes  saccular.  When  they  are  cellular,  as  in  the  Saurians  and  the 
Chelonians,  3,  the  cells  are  few,  and  form  large  alveolar  spaces,  presenting^  on 
a  secticm,  a  spongy  structure,  the  bronchial  tubes  being  soon  lost  in  the  wide 
cellules,  which  communicate  freely  with  one  another.  In  certain  Saurians  the 
two  lungs  are  unequally  developed  ;  and  in  the  lower  forms  the  lungs  become 
much  elongated,  and  smoother  in  their  interior.  In  the  Ophidians  and  snake- 
like Saurians  it  is  the  rule  to  lind  only  a  single,  long,  cylinarical.  sac-like  luM, 
in  a  fully  develojxjd  state,  viz.,  the  right  oiie;  the  left  lung  is  either  slight 
or  not  at  all  develoi)ed.  The  single  lung,  when  distendea,  reaches  throu^ 
the  greati^r  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and  is  saccular ;  the  {>ortion  nearest 
to  the  trachea,  however,  has  its  sides  marked  with  numerous  alveolar  depres- 
sions or  imi)erfect  cellules,  supported  bv  a  cartilaginous  framework,  andhanng 
vascular  walls ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  sac  has  smooth  and  slightly  vaacular 
membranous  parietes.  Fig.  115, 1.  Even  in  t\m  Crocodiles  and  Turtles,  owing 
to  the  large  size  of  the  cellules,  and  to  their  slightly  subdivided  form,  the  pul- 
monary niucous  surface,  for  the  capillary  network,  is  comparatively  small; in 
the  Si*ri)ents  it  is  even  proportionally  less.  Besides  this  condition,  the  less 
perfect  nature  of  the  inspiratory  mechanism,  the  snuiU  quantities  of  air  slow^ 
and  feebly  imixjlled  into  the  lungs,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, im])ly  a  less  active  respiration,  in  accordance  with  their  usually  slower 
life  and  habits.  In  the  aquatic  Ophidia  the  buoyancy  of  the  Ixxiy  is  CTeatlf 
aided  by  the  size  of  the  lungs,  especially  in  the  'Turtles,  the  shell  of  which  n 
of  great  weight. 

In  the  Amphihia^  which  include  the  Frogs,  Toads,  Newts,  Sirens,  Proteos, 
and  others,  the  anterior  walls  of  the  thorax  are  defective,  and  there  is  no  dia- 
phragm. The  air,  as  in  Reptiles,  is  drawn  through  the  nostrils  into  the  phar* 
ynx  by  the  depression  of  the  hvoid  apparatus  and  floor  of  the  throat,  and  is 
proiKilled  through  the  glottis  by  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the  same  parts. 
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The  lungs  of  the  Frog,  Fig.  116,  i . 
described  rs  siibcellulu' ;  the  iatemal  s 
Tiaion  of  their  aurface  into  cells  is  more 
■Imple  than  that  of  the  Saurian  reptiles, 
though  more  complex  than  the  nlveolar 
Btructure  of  the  Ophidian  lung.  The  cor- 
responding bronchus  opens  at  once  into 
this  subcellular  lung,  the  alveoli  at  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  supported  by  fine 
cartilaginous  trabeculte ;  it  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a  single  ultimate  lobule  of  the 
lung  of  the  Bird  ;  but  the  layer  of  capillarii's 
is  single,  and  is  exi>osed  to  the  air  on  one 
side  only.  The  respiration  of  the  Amphibia 
is  comparatively  imperfect,  and  their  blood 
is  cold  ;  moreover,  it  is  partly  performed  by 
the  suriface  of  their  moist  skin,  as  has  been 

E roved  by  their  continuing  to  exhale  car- 
onic  acid  after  the  removal  of  both  lungs, 
an  operation  which  they  for  a  time  survive. 
Even  in  temperate  climates,  the  Amphibia 
hibernate  beneath  the  water ;  and  in  that 
state  they  respire  solely  by  the  alcin  ;  but  in 
summer,  simultaneouBly  with  a  greater  gen- 
eral energy,  their  respiration  becomes  mora 
active,  anil  then  they  breathe  by  the  lungs 
aiso.    The  necessity  for  respiration  increases 
in  these  and  in  other  cold-nlooded  animals, 
with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  which  excites  them  to 
greater  activity  of  body.    In  the  Siren  and 
Amphiunia,  tlie  interior  of  the  lungs  is  only 
slightly  alveolar,  presenting  the  last  traces  o 
of  a  structure  like  air-cells  ;  in  the  Proteus,  iinfu.  um  ua 
the  lungs  are  smooth  on  their  internal  sur-  ■i<™»  »« t.pr.i. 
foce  hke  the  air-sacs  of  the  Fish ;  the  trachea  <i«<'i»i"i  •>"»  •■ 
is  membranous,  and  the  glottis  is  a  simple  fn>(''i">><°s  ">• 

Cleft_  "  a,  Portfo-  of  tfa.  lung  of  .  tartl.,  .1,0*101  iu 

In  the  early  larval  or  tadpole  state,  all  the  -"P""*  ""»i"  .tmotBt* 
Amphibia  breathe  aquatically,  and  some 

species  retain  the  means  of  so  doing  in  the  adult  condition  ;  but  all  of  them 
have  lunus,  however  simple. 

To  FisSes  the  aquatic  form  of  respiration  is  proper ;  but,  as  the  homologuc  of 
the  luiiKS  of  the  other  Vertebrata,  the  ((iV-t/adder  of  certain  species  requires  men- 
tion. The  air-bladder  of  the  Fish  is  a  simple  membranous  sac  or  bag.  placed  be- 
neath the  spine,  sometimes  elongate,  cylindrical,  or  fusiform,  sometimes  pyri- 
form,  sometimes  provided  with  simple  diverticula,  more  rarely  with  snort 
branched  tubuli ;  sometimes  it  is  double,  one  part  being  longer  tlian  the  other, 
thtis  resembling  the  asymmetrical  lung  of  the  Serpents.  The  air-bladder  always 
contains  some  air.    It  is  usually  a  closed  sac ;  but,  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  pike. 


!■  ri|ht 


Ir  ilmplt  nil  alar  cturietcr. 


carp,  salmon,  and  herring,  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  short    ^ 
the  iuetu»  ^meuvMtkut,  with  the  oesophagus,  near  the  stomach  or  highei     .  , 
in  the  Lcpidiisiren  it  communicates  with  the  pharynx,  and  even  opens  into  it 
by  a  silt  like  a  glottis  ;  it  is  also  bilid  and  slightly  alveolar,  closely  resembling, 


sapported  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  embryos  of  the  so-called  pulmonated  Ver 
tebniUi,  the  primitive  lungs  originate  as  little  buds  developed  from  the  sides 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  a'sopliagus,  which  afterwards  become  hollowed  out 
and  branched.  There  is  no  homology  between  the  gills  and  lungs  in  the  Ver- 
tebrate B<.Ties  of  animals  ;  they  have  analogous  functions,  but  they  are  totally 
distinct  parts  of  the  organism. 
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Certain  fishes,  as  the  Loach,  can  swallow  air,  which  probably  enters  the  ai^ 
bladder ;  but,  in  other  cases,  and  especially  when  tliis  organ  forms  a  clostil  sac, 
air  must  l)e  alternately  excreted  from  the  blood  and  absorbed  by  it,  according 
as  the  bladder  is  full  or  empty.  In  the  Amnhioxus,  the  alimentary  canal  ai£ 
in  the  resjuratory  process.  The  analysis  or  the  air  in  the  air-bliulder  some- 
times shows  a  large  j)roportion  of  cjirbonic  acid,  and  sometimes  little  more 
than  nitrogen.  In  a  few  species,  in  which  it  is  of  great  size,  and  communicates 
freely  with  the  pharynx,  the  air-bladder  may  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  sub-respi- 
ratory organ.  In  tne  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  a  rudimentuj 
part,  exercising  little  or  no  respiratory  function ;  it  is  large  in  the  Flying-tishes, 
and  in  some  otliers  capable  of  energetic  and  sustained  exertion.  As  elsewhere 
mentioned  (p.  187),  when  distt*nded  it  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  a  Fish 
supported  in  wat<'r,  and  also  alters  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  animal.  It  is 
usuiilly  absent  in  what  arc  called  ground-fishes,  which  live  in  deep  water ;  but 
its  presence  or  absence  appears  to  follow  no  precise  rule,  either  as  regards  the 
habits,  size,  or  generic  position  of  the  Fishes  in  which  it  exists  or  is  wanting. 

Mnllumra. — The  Pulmogasteropods  ofler  examples  of  Non-vertebra  ted  aerial 
breathers  ;  they  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits.  In  the  snails,  for  example,  % 
large  sac  (;onmiunicating  with  the  external  air  by  an  aperture  situated  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  is  found  in  the  shelled  varieties  beneath  the  back  part  of 
the  mantle,  in  that  portion  of  the  body  which  occupies  the  smaller  coils  of  the 
shell.  It  has  numerous  bloodvessels  ramifying  upon  its  walls,  and  is  usually 
lined  with  cilia.  This  simple  sac  may  Ix?  taken  to  represent  the  primitive  idet 
of  a  lung,  that  is  to  say,  a  sac  formed  by  an  inversion  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  lined  by  a  thin  moist  membrane  communnicating  with  the  air,  and  pos- 
sessing, distributed  upon  its  walls,  bloodvessels,  which  have  thin  coats  and  % 
constantly  moving  blood-currt»nt  in  them.  Such  an  organ  becomes  perfi-ded 
by  increavse  of  size,  by  multiplication  of  its  partij,  so  as  to  constitute  a  multi- 
lobular lung,  by  sulxfi vision  of  its  internal  surface  into  saccules  or  air-cells, 
and  by  the  penetration  of  air-tubes  into  its  numerous  lobules.  The  remaining 
Gasteropods,  and,  indeed,  all  other  Mollusca  and  MoUuscoida,  breathe  aquat- 
ically. 

Anrudosa. — Numerous  instances  of  air-breathing  animals  occur  in  this  Sub- 
kingdom.  Entire  Classes,  without  exceptions,  such  as  the  MyriajKxla,  the 
Arachnida,  and  the  extensive  and  most  important  Class  of  Insects,  breathe  in 
this  way.  Of  the  Annelida  a  few  only  are  terrestrial  and  respire  air ;  these, 
such  as  the  earth-worms,  have  pairs  of  small  sacculi  opening  on  the  sidrt  of 
the  body  in  each  segment ;  but  they  are  usually  filled  with  mucus.  Similar 
structures  exist  in  the  leech.  The  air-breathing  Annulosa,  generally,  how- 
ever, do  not  breathe  by  soft  membranous  compound  sacs  like  lungs,  or  by  soft 
air-bladders,  or  even  by  simple  soft  sacculi  like  those  of  the  land-snails ;  but 
they  have  internal  air-chambers,  surrounded  by  stiff  walls,  so  tliat  they  aw 
kept  constantly  patent,  and  are  not  easily  compressed. 

In  the  MyriajXHUi  these  chambers  are  saccular,  a  pair  of  symmetrical  sacs 
existing  in  each  of  the  many  segments  of  the  body  ;  they  ccmimmiicate  by  short 
membranous  tubes,  the  walls  of  which  exhibit  spiral  lines  with  little  apertures 
on  tin;  sides  of  the  segments,  named  »]/iracJes  or  stigmata.  From  these  sacs,  in 
one  species,  forminp  a  step  towards  the  condition  of  Insects,  other  short  twigs 
ramify  into  the  hoSy,  or  large  symmetrical  laU*ral  trunks  connect  them  nil  to- 
getlKT.  In  this  way  air  is  conveyed  into  close  proximity  with  the  nutrient 
fluids,  and  respiratory  interchanges  are  accomplished. 

In  the  Aracfiinila  air-sac«  exist  in  the  spiders,  communicating  immediately 
with  spiracles  or  stigmata  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  frequently  having 
their  internal  membrane  j^//ca<e(?,  so  as  to  incrcase  the  surface  ft)r  exposure  to 
air,  for  the  iteration  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  This  plicated  structun*  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  more  perfect  condition  of  the  circulation,  and  compensates  for 
the  comparatively  limited  distribution  of  the  air  in  these  active  and  powerful 
animals.  In  other  Arachnida,  the  air-chambers  are  tubular,  constituting 
trachea,  as  found  in  the  mites. 

The  In.serts  possess  in  greatest  perfection  this  particular  modification  of  an 
aerial  respiratory  apparatus,  viz.,  a  series  of  almost  incompressible  canals  or 
tubes,  instead  of  sacs.     In  these  exceedingly  active  and  energetic  animito, 
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mo&t  of  which  are  organized  for  flight,  the  respiratory  apparatus  consists, 
first  of  tubuli.  which  commence  at  tlie  spiracles  or  stigmata  found  on  each  side 
of  certain  segments  of  the  body,  and,  after  a  short  course,  lead  into  two  lon- 

f'tudinal  lateral  tubes,  extendmg  from  one  end  of  the  animal  to  the  other, 
rom  these  principal  tubes,  branches  are  given  off  for  each  segment ;  these 
branch  again  and  again,  until  the  finest  ramifications  penetrate  the  substance 
of  every  organ,  especially  the  muscles,  and  even  the  ganglionic  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  the  complex  eyes.  These  tubuli,  large  and  small,  constitute  the 
well-known  tracheae,  of  Iiisects.  They  are  recognized  under  the  microscope, 
by  the  beautiful  structure  of  their  walls,  which  are  composed  of  coherent  spi- 
ral fibres  arranged  in  the  most  regular  manner,  and  maintaining  by  their  elas- 
ticity, the  whole  tracheal  system  in  a  patent  state,  resisting  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected  during  muscular  eftbrt.  By  these  open  canals,  air  is 
freely  introduced  into  every  portion  of  the  Insect.  In  many  perfect  Insects, 
especially  in  those  of  powerful  flight,  the  body  or  abdomen  is  made  to  perform 
active  movements,  by  which  air  is  drawn  in  and  out  through  the  spiracles. 
Closure  of  the  spiracles,  or  the  filling  of  the  trachea  with  oil,  speedily  as- 

ghyxiates  these  animals.  Although,  therefore,  the  circulatory  apparatus  is 
niited  to  a  dorsal  vessel,  with  large  venous  sinuses  and  interstitial  lacunce, 
without  capillary  vessels,  yet  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  difi\ised  through 
every  organ  ana  portion  of  the  body,  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  most 
complete.  The  respiratory  function  of  these,  the  most  perfectly  developed 
examples  of  the  Annulose  animals,  is.  in  the  majority  oi  species,  extremely 
active,  in  harmony  with  their  general  energy  and  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature. In  the  largest  Insects,  and  in  those  which,  though  of  smaller  size, 
possess  remarkable  powers  of  sustained  flight,  as  the  Bee  tribe,  the  longitu- 
dinal tracheal  trunks  are  dilated  in  certain  segments,  so  as  to  form  air-sacs 
with  rigid  walls.  The  size  of  these  presents  considerable  variation,  being 
largest  in  species  possessing  the  greatest  powers  of  flight.    The  wings  of  the 

Serfect  Insect  have  no  homology  with  the  true  limbs,  for  they  spring  from  the 
orsal,  and  not  from  the  abdominal  surface  ;  in  their  structure  and  mode  of 
evolution,  they  are  more  like  respiratory  organs,  being  filled  with  ramified 
trachese. 

The  tracheae  and  their  dilatations  in  the  flying  Insects,  sometimes  desig- 
nated the  Birds  of  the  Non-vertebrate  Creation,  have  been  supposed,  like  the 
membranous  and  osseous  air-cavities  in  Birds,  to  diminish  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  body  during  flight,  by  the  warmer  air  in  them ;  but  any  such  effect 
must  be  immeasurable.  Their  hollow,  stifi*  structure,  however,  utilizes  the 
material  employed  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  so  relatively  diminishes 
weight ;  whilst  the  large  dilatations  or  sacs  met  with,  especially  in  Insects  of 
flight,  may  serve  as  store-chambers  for  air,  the  spiracles  being,  perhaps,  more 
or  less  closed  during  that  act. 

Insects  absorb,  and  convert  into  carbonic  acid,  a  relatively  large  quantity  of 
oxygen,  even  during  rest ;  but  the  respiratory  interchanges  are  much  more 
active  uuring  locomotion.  A  bee  will  perfonn  during  the  excitement  immedi- 
ately following  its  capture,  as  many  as  125  respiratory  movements  of  its  body 
per  minute  ;  but  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  these  may  decline  to  46  per  minute. 
In  the  first  hour  of  an  excited  respiration,  one-third  of  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic 
acid  has  been  found  to  be  generated,  a  larger  quantity  than  was  produced 
in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  bee  in  its  quiescent  state,  and  far  more  than  is 
given  oft'  by  the  lungs  of  a  Man,  in  proportion  to  his  weight.  (Newport.)  In 
the  larval  condition,  as  exhibited  in  caterpillars  and  grubs,  Insects  are  also 
provided  with  stigmata,  lateral  tubes,  ana  tracheae ;  and  so  is  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  of  those  insects,  which  pass  tlirough  the  perfect  stages  of  metamor- 
phosis. But  the  respiratory  process  in  the  pupa  is  less  active  than  in  the 
perfect  Insect,  and  in  the  chrysalis,  less  active  than  in  the  larva.  It  is  curious 
that  the  larvae  of  certain  insects,  as  of  the  gnats  and  Ephemerae  or  day-flies, 
and  dragon-flies,  are  purely  aquatic  in  their  habits  ;  but  still,  for  the  most 
part,  they  also  breathe  by  tracheae,  the  spiracles  of  which  exist  only  in  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  animal ;  these  they  protrude  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  for  respiratory  purposes.  In  the  larva  of  the  gnat,  one  of  the  spiracles 
of  the  tail  segment  is  provided  with  a  tubular  prolongation,  the  mouth  of 
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which,  beset  with  fine  setae,  which  retarin  vesicles  of  air,  is  made  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the  creature  can  breathe  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  submerjjed,  and  the  head  turned  downwards,  in  order  to  watch  for  its 
prey.  The  larvce  of  the  Ephemerae,  still  more  curiously,  breathe  by  external 
tult-like  or  leaf-like  thoracic  or  abdominal  gills,  connected  with  the  traches,  or 
by  similar  organs  situated  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  but  in  the  pferfect  state, 
lilce  other  Insects,  th(»y  breathe  by  tracheae.  Aquatic  beetles  come  to  the  8^^ 
face  to  breathe,  or  carry  globules  of  air  lx»low  the  water.  The  same  habit 
prevails  among  certain  Arachnida,  some  of  the  water-spiders  even  hnildinf 
nests  l)eneath  the  water,  and  carrying  down  air  to  them,  which  they  can  aP 
terwards  respire. 

Aquatic  Bespiration. 

In  this  form  of  breathing,  the  physical  process  concerned  is  simply  that  of 
the  ntoht  or  ^fafse  diffusion  of  gases  in  a  state  of  solution,  those  of  the  blood  or 
nutritive  fluids  of  tlie  animal  interchanging  with  those  of  the  water,  which, 
whether  fresh,  brackish,  or  marine,  is  the  universal  medium  of  aauatic  ^e8pi^ 
ation.  That  water  contains  air,  is  shown  by  placing  it  under  the  air-pam^, 
or  by  boiling  it,  which  processes  abstract  or  expel  the  air,  and  render  it  unht 
to  support  aquatic  animal  life.  The  quantity  of  free  oxygen  contained  in  wa- 
ter is,  of  course,  much  less,  volume  for  volume,  than  it  is  in  air,  inasmuch  as 
the  sourcre  of  the  oxygen  is  the  air  itself,  held  in  solution.  But  the  air,  dis- 
solved in  wat<T,  is  somewhat  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  ordinary  atmosphfie ; 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  twice  as  soluble  as  nitrogen,  in 
that  fluid.  Nevertheli«s,  the  gaseous  interchanges  in  aquatic  respiration,  are 
necessarily  slower  and  less  energetic  than  in  aerial  breathing.  The  tempen- 
ture  of  aquatic  bn^athers  is  low ;  they  maintain  a  heat  very  little  raised  aboye 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  which  is  also  a  much  better  conductor  of 
heat  than  air,  and  so  robs  them  quickly  of  their  caloric ;  their  movements  and 
other  vital  acts  are  comparatively  sluggish  and  slight ;  their  life  is  mow  vege- 
tative, and  ev(?u  those  which  have  a  ]x*rfect  circulation,  are  characterized  by 
possessing  cold  blooil.  The  Mammalian  aquatic  six'cies,  such  as  seals,  po^ 
poises,  and  whales,  though  chiefly  or  entirety  inhabiting  the  water,  are  jet 
air-breathing  animals  ])rovided  with  lungs,  aiid  wann-blooded. 

In  water-breathing  animals  in  which  a  distinct  circulation  of  blood  exists. 
a  special  respiratory  organ  is  always  present,  c*onnected  with  the  circulatoiT 
apparatus.  With  the  exception  of  Insects,  this  is  true  likewise  of  air-bretth- 
ing  animals.  The  more  jierfect  the  circulation,  the  more  careftilly  must  res- 
piration Ih»  i)rovided  for;  otherwise,  carlnmic acid,  accumulating  in  the  blood, 
would  Ixi  si)eedily  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  produce  rapid  poiwo- 
ing.  Su(rli  an  event  is  more  imminent  in  the  warm-blooded  air-breathing* 
than  in  the  cold-blooded  water-breathing  animals. 

The  most  perfect  breathing  apparatus  for  aquatic  respiration,  consists  of 
exceedingly  vascular  projecting  membranous  i)rocvsse8  of  various  forms  and 
complexity.  In  the  lower  animals,  such  proce8s<»s  are  more  simple,  and  in 
the  al)sence  of  a  distinct  circulation,  they  are  ciliated  ui)on  their  surface. 
These  projections  are  named  brawhice  or  giUs;  they  difter  in  structure,  as 
much  as  the  lungs  of  the  air-bn»athing  animals.  Again,  in  certain  forms  of 
aquatic  animals,  and  in  some  Entozoa,  then*  are  found,  with  or  without  pill- 
like  projecting  organs,  remarkable  internal  ramitied  tulles  or  vessels,  commu- 
nicating, bv  an  opening,  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  partially  ciliated  in 
their  interior  ;  these  are  the  so-called  irater-vessels  or  water- vascular  system; 
they  appear  to  have  a  respiratory  office.  In  still  lower  aquatic  animals,  des- 
titute altogether  of  vessels,  certain  hollow  ciliatcKl  portions  of  the  surface,  or 
interior,  of  the  body,  exist,  named  ciliated  sacs;  in  others,  ciliated  discs  are 
present ;  often  the  cilia  are  methodically  arranged  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  body ;  lastly,  in  the  lowest  forms,  th(?8e  microscopic  moring 
organs  cover  a  portion  or  every  part  of  the  minute  organism,  and  so  are  aux- 
iliary to  respiration. 

Vertebrnta. — The  highest  of  this  Class  which  have  gills,  are  the  ^mpftiWa. 
In  the  larval  or  tadpole  condition,  all  these  animals  Iiave  minute  gills,  voA 
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frequently  even  two  sets  of  these  organs.  The  first  set  are  called  the  external 
gills^  and  consist  of  soft  processes  slightly  branched,  or  very  much  subdivided, 
or  even  plumose  ;  they  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  neck  and  project  freely 
into  the  water.  In  the  larva  of  the  higher  or  tailless  Amphibia,  the  frogs  and 
toads,  the  external  gills  remain  only  for  a  few  days ;  but  in  the  tailed  sala- 
manders or  newts,  they  exist  for  a  longer  period,  and  in  the  lowest  Amphibia 
they  persist  throughout  life.  They  are,  at  least  when  newly  developed,  al- 
ways covered  with  cilia,  and  each  minute  subdivision  or  branch  contains  a 
looped  capillary  vessel,  one  side  of  which  conveys  outwards  the  deoxygenated 
venous  blood,  and  the  other  inwards  the  oxygenated  or  arterial  blood.  The 
secimd  set  of  gills,  found  in  certain  Amphibia  only,  are  named  the  intemul 
gUls;  these  appear  in  frogs  and  toads  after  the  wasting  of  the  external  gills  ; 
they  consist  of  minute  fringes  of  vascular  processes  attached  to  the  cartilagin- 
ous branchial  arches  of  the  hyoid  apparatus,  and  are  protected  by  a  fold  of 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  lie  in  a  sort  of  branchial  chamber^  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  pharynx ;  the  opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  very 
early  becomes  closed.  Water  reaches  these  internal  gills,  by  flowing  in  through 
the  mouth  or  nose,  and  then  out  through  a  small  orifice  on  the  letl  side  of  the 
neck,  the  movement  of  the  water  being  caused  by  an  act  resembling  that  of 
deglutition.  It  is  these  internal  gills,  found  in  some  of  the  Amphibia,  which 
are  the  representatives  or  homologues  of  the  gills  of  Fishes  ;  they  are  not  de- 
veloped in  Menobranchus  and  Amphiuma.  In  the  frogs,  toads,  and  true 
salamanders,  both  sets  of  gills  disappear ;  hence  these  are  named  Caducibranch- 
iate  Amphibia ;  they  afterwards  breathe  by  the  lungs  and  skin  only.  In  the 
salamandroid  Perennibranchiate  Amphibia,  including  the  Axolotl,  Meno- 
branchus, Siren,  and  Proteus,  the  gills  are  persistent ;  they  are  really  the  ex- 
ternal gills,  though  they  may  become  attached,  as  in  the  Axolotl,  to  the  first 
branchial  arch  of  the  hyoid  apparatus. 

In  Fisfies,  the  branchice  or  gills,  which  are  always  internal  or  covered,  at- 
tain their  highest  development  and  most  complex  forms.  They  usually  con- 
sist of  numerous  comb-like  processes,  supported,  like  single  or  double  fringes, 
on  the  branchial  arches  of  the  hyoid  apparatus,  and  forming  four  or  five  lam- 
in®  on  each  side  of  the  pharynx.  They  are,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Carti- 
laginous Fishes,  concealed  by  the  integuments ;  but  in  others,  as  in  the  Os- 
seous Fishes,  by  a  movable  osseous  and  cutaneous  covering,  named  the  oper- 
culum.  In  the  latter  case,  only  one  external  gill  opening  exists  on  each  side, 
the  operculum  overlapping  all  the  branchial  arches  ;  but  internally  the  gill- 
chamber  opens  into  the  pharynx,  by  separate  clefts  or  apertures  between  the 
branchial  arches.  In  the  former  case,  however,  the  gill-chamber  is  completely 
divided  into  passages,  varying  from  three  to  seven  in  number,  each  having  a 
separate  internal  and  external  aperture,  corresponding  with  the  clefts  or  spaces 
between  the  branchial  arches.  In  some  of  the  lowest  forms,  the  gills  are  mere 
folds  of  membrane,  lining  distinct  sacs.  In  the  Myxine,  the  branchial  outlets 
unite  into  a  single  canal,  which  runs  backwards,  and  opens  on  the  under  sur- 
&ce  of  the  fish,  at  a  sort  of  abdominal  pore. 

The  extent  of  surface  obtained  by  the  comb-like  fringes  of  the  gills  of  Fishes 
for  exposure  to  water,  is  very  large,  especially  in  the  rays  and  skates.  The 
water  drawn  into  the  opened  mouth  is  forced,  at  intervals,  by  the  hyoid  and 
pharyngeal  muscles,  between  and  over  the  gills,  in  the  direction  "^  of  their 
mnges,  and  is  rapidly  expelled  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the  action,  as  seen  in 
an  ordinary  fish,  being  accompanied  by  regular  movements  of  deglutition,  and 
by  a  characteristic  opening  and  shutting  of  the  opercula.  In  the  Cartilagin- 
ous Fishes,  the  water  passes  in  streams  from  the  lateral  openings,  which  are 
sometimes  more  or  less  valved.  Drawing  a  fish  rapidly  backwards  in  the 
water,  may  asphyxiate  it,  by  bending  up  the  branchial  fringes,  if  the  opercula 
be  open,  or  by  exclusion  of  water,  if  these  be  closed.  Each  fringe-like  process 
of  a  gill-plate,  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  branchial  ai-tery^  which  brings 
dark  or  venous  blood  from  the  heart  and  bulbus  arteriosus ;  this  divides  into 
minute  vessels,  which  end  in  the  branchial  capillaries ;  from  these  again,  the 
branchial  veins  arise,  which  pass  back  to  the  base  of  tlie  gill,  and  all  combine 
to  form  the  aorta.  In  passing  through  the  gills,  the  blood  is  oxyg(3nated.  As 
the  heart  of  the  Fish  is  branchial,  all  the  blood  returned  from  the  body  ir 
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propelled  through  the  gills,  before  it  is  again  distributed  to  the  body ;  ncra> 
theless,  the  respiration  of  fishes,  being  aquatic,  is  feeble,  and  their  tempen> 
ture  is  cold.  The  gills  of  fishes  are  not  ciliated  on  their  surface ;  but  it  is  nec- 
essary that  they  should  continue  moist,  or  the  usual  respiratory  interchangei 
l)etween  the  blood  and  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water,  would  soon  cease.  Ins- 
piration will,  however,  go  on  for  a  short  time  in  the  air,  provided  that  the 
gills  remain  moist.  Certain  fishes,  as  the  eel  and  others,  leave  the  water  for 
a  time.  The  Anabas,  of  Ceylon,  is  said  even  to  climb  up  trees  and  boshw 
afU»r  food;  on  the  sides  of  its  head,  just  above  the  gills,  the  pharyngeal  bones 
are  convoluted,  and  the  anterior  branchial  arches  support  chambers  with  lami- 
nated walls,  for  holding  quantities  of  water.  Fishes  are  necessarily  sutfocated 
when  removed  from  the  water,  the  gills  becoming  first  clogged  and  then  dry, 
circulation  and  respiration  in  them  being  both  arresti^d.  They  are  also  a«- 
phyxiated  in  water  which  no  longer  contams  oxygen  in  solution,  or  even  when 
foreign  substances  are  dissolved  m  it;  sugar  spcjeaily  destroys  them.  In  that 
cxcepti<mally  organized  marine  animal,  the  Amphioxus,  the  mouth  is  provided 
with  ciliated /o/>e8,  which,  by  ciliary  action,  propel  the  water  into  the  pharjnx. 

This  cavity  is  dilated,  has  its  sides  supported  by  h  complex  lattice-work  of 
branchial  cartilages,  upon  which  the  branchial  vessels  are  placed;  its  side* 
are  perforated  by  numerous  slits,  upwards  of  100  in  number,  the  edges  of 
which  are  ciliated,  and  which  lead  into  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  water  used  for  respiratory  purposes  is  expelled  from  this  cavity  by  an 
opening  named  the  ahchniinal  pore.  Moreover,  the  entire  alimentary  canal 
is  ciliated  internally,  and  the  water  which  passes  through  it  may  also  be 
eniployed  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

On  comparing  the  entire  series  of  the  Vertebrata,  as  regards  their  mode  of 
respiration,  it  is  seen  that,  in  the  adult  stati',  the  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
ana  Cadueibranchiate  Amphibia,  breathe  by  lungs;  that  the  Perennibnin- 
chiate  Amphibia,  and  the  tadpoles  of  the  Cadueibranchiate  kinds,  breathe 
both  by  lungs  and  gills;  and,  lastly,  if  we  disregard  the  sub-respiratory  air- 
bladder  occasionally  present,  that  Fishes  breathe  entirely  by  gills.  The  respi- 
ratory process  in  these  animals  is,  however,  much  more  active  than  in  the 
aquatic  Non- vertebrata,  which  we  have  next  to  describe.  This  is  due  to  the 
comparatively  greuter  size  of  the  gills,  to  their  more  perfect  and  complex  8t^l^ 
ture,  to  the  special  contrivances  for  moving  the  water  over  their  surfaces,  and 
to  the  proximity  of  the  heart  to  these  organs. 

Molhisca, — Or  these  chiefly  aquatic  animals,  the  most  highly  developed  gills 
exist  in  the  highest  Class,  the  Cephalopods,  in  which  the  branchire,  being  very 
large,  but  nonciliated,  consist  of  foliated  laminae,  united  by  a  common  stem, 
which  supports  the  branches  of  the  branchial  arteries  ana  veins.  The  gills 
are  lodged,  one  or  two  on  each  side,  in  the  cavity  of  the  nonciliated  mantle, 
which  has  two  orifices,  one  by  the  side  of  the  neck,  at  which  the  water  enters, 
and  another  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  tubular  process,  called  the  funnel 
from  which  the  water  passes  out.  The  movement  of  the  water  is  accom- 
plished by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
mantle.  In  the  Pteropods,  the  branchiae  are  also  laminated,  being  pUced 
sometimes  witliin,  and  sometimes  without,  the  mantle,  and  being  always  cili- 
ated. In  the  naked  species  of  Branchio-gasteroiKMls,  the  gills  ctmsist  of  cili- 
ated, fringed,  sometimes  tubular  processes,  projecting  into  the  water  (Nudi- 
brauchiata),  and  arranged  either  along  the  sides  of  the  Dody  in  tufls  (Tritonia), 
or  else  in  a  circular  disc-like  manner  on  the  dorsal  region  (Dorsibranchiata),  or 
around  the  lower  op(ming  of  the  alimentary  canal  (Doris);  sometimes  a  fold 
of  the  mantle  partially  or  completely  covers  them.  In  those  kinds  which  have 
univalved  shells,  the  gills 'consist  of  ciliated  plicated  fringes,  lodged  in  the  tost 
spire  of  the  shell,  the  water  gaining  access  to  the  cavity  in  which  they  are 
contained,  sometimes  by  a  long  tube,  and  sometimes  by  a  wide  openiM. 
Amonj^st  the  lowest  branchio-gasteropods  are  some  species  allied  to  the  Xudh 
branchiate  group,  which  have  no  branchiaj,  but  are  believed  to  jespire  by 
means  of  their  surface  only,  or  by  that,  aided  by  certain  ciliated  extensions  of 
the  digestive  cavity.  A  few  genera,  such  as  Ouchidium,  possess,  besides  arbo- 
rescent branchiee,  distinct  air-sacs,  showing  a  transition  between  the  branchi- 
ate and  pulmonate  divisions  of  the  Gasteropoda.     In  the  bivalved  Lamelli- 
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branchiata,  mussels,  oysters,  and  others,  the  gills  consist,  as  their  name 
implies,  of  two  pairs  of  flat  laminae,  composed  of  a  double  layer  of  membran- 
ous rods,  covered  with  fine  cilia,  and  supporting  the  bloodvessels.  In  some 
eenera,  those  branchi®  are  freely  exposed  when  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  open 
foyster);  in  others,  they  are  inclosed  by  the  ciliated  lobes  of  the  mantle,  at 
each  end  of  which  an  aperture  exists,  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  water, 
which  is  driven  through  by  ciliary  action. 

MoUuscoida, — ^Amongst  these,  which  are  all  aquatic,  the  Ascidioida  possess, 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  large  respiratory  atria  or  c/iam«crs,  or 
branchial  sacs,  lined  with  cilia,  and  communicating  with  the  exterior.  Tliese 
atria  are  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  part  formerly  named  the  pharynx, 
which  is  supported  by  a  rod,  called  the  endostyle,  the  sides  of  which  are,  in 
some  species,  cleft  by  numerous  slits,  through  which  water  passes  into  an 
interval  b.^tween  the  branchial  atrium  and  the  proper  walls  of  the  body,  and 
then  escapes  at  the  opening  of  the  mantle.  In  the  brachiopoda,  the  cavity  of 
the  mantle  itself  is  the  chief  respiratorv  chamber ;  it  presents  vesicular  aila- 
tations  covered  with  vessels,  which  probably  act  as  gills.  In  the  Polyzoa,  the 
perivisceral  cavity,  which  contains  nutrient  fluid,  is  prolonged  into  the  nu- 
merous, delicate,  tentacular  processes,  arranged  around  the  oral  aperture,  which 
are  covered  with  rows  of  beautiful  cilia;  hence  the  fluid  in  their  interior  is 
aerated  by  the  currents  of  water  on  their  surface. 

Annuloaa. — The  aquatic  Annulosa  are  represented  only  by  the  Crustaceans, 
and  the  Tardigrade  Arachnida.  In  the  larger  Crustacea,  the  gills  or  brancliiae 
present  the  form  of  flattened  laminae,  which,  in  the  higher  forms,  such  as  the 
lobsters  and  crabs,  are  inclosed  in  proper  branchial  cavities  within  the  shell; 
in  the  lobster,  there  are  twenty-two  branchiae  on  each  side.  Through  these 
cavities,  copious  streams  of  water  are  propelled  by  the  continual  movements 
of  special  flapping  organs,  consisting  of  the  last  joints  of  some,  or  all,  of  the 
abdominal  limbs,  whi^  are  flattened  out  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  land  crabs,  which  are  drowned  if  kept  in  water,  but  which  remain  on 
land  a  long  time,  the  gills  are  moistened  by  the  watery  contents  or  secretion  of 
a  8])ongy  or  laminated  organ,  situated,  with  the  gills,  in  the  ^ill-chamber.  In 
still  lower  and  smaller  Crustacea,  the  brancliise  consist  of  delicate  foliaceous  or 
flabellar  organs,  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  which 
project  into  the  water,  and  are  usually  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  motion.  In 
the  Crustacean  Onisci,  or  wood  lice,  ana  allied  forms,  which  inhabit  moist 
places,  there  exist,  near  the  covered  gills,  networks  of  air-tubes,  or  even  air- 
sacs,  thus  approaching  the  Insects.  In  some  of  the  lowest  aquatic  Arachnida, 
as  the  Pycnogonida,  no  special  respiratory  organs  have  been  detected.  No 
cilia  exist  in  any  of  the  aquatic  Arthropodous  Annulosa.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  larvae  of  certain  Insects  which  live  in  water,  breathe  by 
gill-like  appendages  connected  with  the  abdomen,  or  with  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  An)ieli(la  or  worms  are  generally  branchiated;  the  gills  are  composed  of  a 
highly-divided  delicate  membrane,  either  branched  or  tufted,  and  usually  cili- 
ated; they  are  sometimes  external,  and  situated  either  on  the  back,  on  every 
segment  of  the  body,  as  in  Nereis  and  Eunice,  or  around  the  head  only,  as  in 
Serpula;  sometimes  they  are  internal  or  covered,  as  in  Polynoe;  or  they  are 
represented  merely  by  ciliated  sacs,  as  in  the  leech. 

Annuloida, — These  are,  also,  either  aquatic,  or  parasitic  in  the  interior  of 
other  animals.  Such  as  have  soft  integuments  probably  respire  through  the 
skin.  None  ever  possess  branchiae  ;  but  special  provisions  for  the  respiratory 
Unction  are  met  with.  Thus,  in  all  the  worm-shaped  Scolecida,  there  exist 
peculiar  ramified  contractile  vessels,  the  trunks  of  which  oi)en  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  are  in  part  ciliated  in  their  interior ;  these  are  the  so-called 
water-vesseh.  which  are  supposed  to  be  subservient  to  the  respiratory  process. 
In  the  Rotiierous  animalcules,  ciliated  discs  of  the  most  varied  shai^e  perform 
this  function.  In  the  Echinodermata,  respiration  seems  also  to  be  performed, 
partly  by  the  sides  of  the  perivisceral  cavity  which  communicates  generally 
with  the  exterior,  admits  the  sea-wattjr,  and  is  lined  with  cilia ;  and  partly  by 
the  contractile  ambulacral  vessels,  which  can  also  be  distended  with  fluid.  In 
the  Holothurida,  the  perivisceral  cavity  is  closed ;  the  ambulacral  system  is 
reduced  to  its  lowest  condition,  but  important  ramified  tubular  organs,  com- 
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municating  by  a  trunk  with  the  cloaca,  and  projecting  into  the  perivisoenl 
cavity,  are  regarded  as  respiratory  organs ;  they  are  contractile  and  are  lined 
with  cilia. 

Coeienterata, — All  of  these  are  aquatic.  They  possess  no  distinct  circuktoiy 
or^ns,  and  accordingly  no  separate  respiratory  apparatus ;  respiration  seemi 
to  oe  accomplished  by  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  indifle^ 
ently  througli  any  part  of  the  external  surface,  or  specially  perhaps  at  certun 
ciliated  portions  of  the  internal  surface  of  their  body-cavities,  and  within  the 
numerous  ciliated  tubular  prolongations  of  that  cavity,  which  ramify  in  the 
sofl  disc  of  some  of  those  animals. 

Protozoa. — These  universally  aquatic  animals  exhibit  the  same  want  of  dis- 
tinct respiratory  organs,  unless  the  cmxtrwiiJe  vesicles  be  of  this  character.  In 
the  Infusoria,  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  ciliated.  In  the  S^ngo, 
the  tubular  passa^s  through  the  body  form  respiratory  surfaces,  bemg,  in 
many  si)ecies,  provided  at  certain  points  with  cilia.  Lastly,  in  the  Rhizopods, 
or  Foraminifera,  and  in  the  still  humbler  Gregarinida,  not  even  cilia  are  pres- 
ent ;  but  the  almost  structureless  or  simple  cell-like  body  of  these  animals 
must  be  stimulated,  disintegrated,  and  purified,  by  direct  absorption  of  oxj* 
gen,  and  exhalation  of  carlx^nic  acid,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  their  simple 
life. 

The  presence  of  vibratile  dim  on  the  respiratory  surfaces  of  the  lower  forms 
of  most  aquatic  animals,  is  a  noticeable  anatomical  fact ;  they  often  occur  in 
the  embryonic,  if  not  in  the  adult  condition.  They  serve,  when  present,  to 
change  continually  the  stratum  of  water  in  immediate  contact  with  Uie  breatii- 
ing  surfaces  ;  and,  according  to  some,  their  motion  is  even  to  be  attributed  to 
the  active  chemical  changes  which  take  place  on  those  surfaces.  They  are 
not,  however,  essential,  for  they  are  not  always  present.  Their 'absence  fhm 
the  branchiae  of  the  Cephalopods,  amongst  Mollusca,  and  of  the  Crustacea, 
amongst  Annulosa,  form  the  most  striking  exceptions.  Amongst  the  aquatie 
Vertebrata,  they  are  not  found  on  the  gills  of  fishes,  unless  upon  the  branchial 
apparatus  of  the  singular  Amphioxus  ;  tliey  exist  on  the  temporary  gills  of 
the  Amphibia,  but  probably  not  on  the  permanent  gills  of  the  Perennibranchiate 
forms.  Amongst  air-breathing  animals,  they  are  wholly  absent  in  the  sacs  or 
trachete  of  the  higher  Annulosa.  In  the  lowest  air-breathing  Vertebrata,  rii., 
the  Amphibia,  they  exist  in  the  lungs  as  well  as  in  the  respiratory  pas»ign; 
but,  in  all  other  instances,  they  appear  to  Ix^  confined  to  the  air-passages  and 
air-tubes,  not  extending  to  the  air-cells.  It  must  also  be  remembemi  that 
they  are  found  on  other  organs  besides  those  concerned  in  ^respiration. 


ANIMAL  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

ANIMAL   HEAT. 

Inorganic  bodies  have  a  constant  tendency,  by  losing  or  gaining 
heat,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  media  or 
objects.  They  may  also  be  artificially  cooled,  or  artificially  heated, 
to  all  possible  degrees.  The  same  is  true  of  dead  organized  bodies, 
within  the  limits  of  combustion,  as  of  a  dead  tree,  or  of  a  dead  hamao 
body.  Living  plants  and  animals  also  receive,  or  give  oiT,  heat  physi- 
cally, but  they  have,  besides,  a  common  power  of  resisting  external 
temperatures ;  with  plants,  this  power  is  very  feeble,  but  with  animals 
it  is  more  marked.  In  the  higher  animals  especially,  there  is  an  in- 
herent power. of  maintaining  a  temperature  diifering  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  media,  which  are  in  general  cooler,  but  may  be  warmer, 
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than  their  own  bodies.  Moreover,  each  kind  of  animi^l  is  able  to  main- 
tain, within  a  certain  range,  a  temperature  proper  to  itself;  but,  since 
even  living  animals,  like  dead  ones  and  inorganic  bodies,  exhibit  the 
same  physical  phenomena  of  absorption,  conduction,  and  radiation  of 
heat,  they  undergo  constant  changes,  usually  in  the  direction  of  a  loss 
of  heat.  Hence,  there  must  exist  within  them  a  power  of  constant 
renewal,  or  production,  of  fresh  heat.  The  standard  temperature  of 
an  animal  is  understood  to  express  its  proper  heat;  whilst  the  form  of 
heat  produced  in  its  body,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  temperature,  is 
known  as  Animal  Heat 

This  function  of  producing  heat  is  universal  in  the  Animal  Elingdom,  and 
all  the  processes  of  animal  life  are  influenced  by  it. 

Animals  have  been  divided,  according  to  their  temperature,  into  the  Cold- 
blooded and  the  Warm-blooded  animals,  the  former  being  understood  to  include 
all  the  Non-vertebrate  animals,  and,  amongst  the  Vertebrata,  the  Fishes, 
Amphibia,  and  Reptiles;  whilst  the  Warm-blooded  animals  consist  of  the 
Birds  and  Mammalia,  including  Man.  Amongst  the  Non-vertebrate  Classes, 
the  Protozoa  and  Coelenterata,  having  no  proper  blood  system,  can  hardly  be 
designated  cold-blooded  ;  yet  they  have  a  close  relationship,  as  regards  the 
phenomena  of  temperature,  with  that  division  of  animals.  It  has  oeen  pro- 
posed to  name  the  Cold-blooded  animals,  animals  of  variahU  temperature,  and 
the  Warm-blooded  creatures,  animah  of  constant  temperaJture;  because  the  for- 
mer have  their  actual  temperature  greatly  influenced  fiy,  that  is  to  sav,  elevated 
or  lowered,  according  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  media 
in  which  tney  live ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  exhibit  nearly  a  uni- 
form temperature,  under  important  alterations  in  that  of  the  surrounding 
media.  (Bergmann.) 

In  regard  to  the  Protozoa,  it  has  been  shown,  that  when  water  containing 
Infusoria,  is  frozen,  these  minute  creatures  are  not  always  necessarily  de- 
stroyed by  being  likewise  frozen,  but  each  survives  for  a  certain  time,  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  uncongealed  watery  space ;  this  can  only  be  accounted  for, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  animalcule  continues  to  produce  a  minute  quantity 
of  proper  or  individual  heat.  In  the  aguatic  Non-vertebrate  animals  generally, 
a  similar  power  of  resisting  cold  exists ;  though  there  are  but  few  observations 
on  the  heat-producing  powers  of  these  animals.  The  temperature  of  a  number 
of  earth-worms^eeches,  slugs,  or  snails,  collected  in  heaps,  has  been  found  to 
be  from  1^^  to  2^  higher  than  the  air.  In  the  air-breathing  Insects,  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  larval  or  caterpillar  stage,  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  body 
firom  J*^  to  2^  in  the  Lepidoptera,  and  from  2^  to  4P  in  the  Hymenoptera, 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  In  the  chrysalis  stage,  the  tempera- 
ture is  nearly  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  very  little  heat  being  evolved. 
In  the  perfect  Insect,  the  temperature  may  vary  m  the  bee  from  3*^  to  10^, 
and  in  the  butterflies  from  5^  to  9^,  above  that  of  the  air.  The  temperature 
of  bees,  in  numbers,  as  in  a  hive,  may  be  as  high  as  16^  above  that  of  tlie  air. 
The  nursing  bees  sometimes  reach  a  temperature  of  22^°  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  Insects,  therefore,  under  certain  circumstances  possess  a  heat- 
producing  power  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animals.  The  tem- 
perature of  bees  is  raised  by  exercise  and  excitement,  and  diminished  by  rest, 
sleep,  hibernation,  and  want  of  food. 

In  Fishes,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  usually  from  J^  to  1^  warmer 
than  the  surrounding  water  at  mean  temperatures.  In  other  instances,  it  is 
2^  to  3°  higher,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  in  which  the  muscles  and  the 
blood  are  darker,  the  heart  is  larger,  and  the  gills  provided  with  enornioun 
nerves,  as  in  the  tunny  and  bouito,  the  temperature  is  still  higher;  tliat  of 
the  bonito  has  been  found  to  be  99^,  or  18^^  atx)ve  the  temperature  of  the  sea. 
rDavy.)  In  the  frog,  when  the  external  medium  has  a  temperature  of  about 
eO^,  the  animal  is  from  f^  to  IJ^  wanner  than  it ;  but  when  the  external  teiu- 
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perature  is  lowerea  to  about  43*^,  then  the  animal  is  from  2^  to  3^^  warmer. 
The  edible  frog,  inclosed  in  ice  at  21°,  has  exhibited  a  temperature  of  37^^. 

In  Reptiles,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  still  higher,  though  yet  it  is 
dependent  on  the  external  temperature.  The  turtles  produce  less  heat  thm 
the  serpents,  crocodiles,  and  lizards ;  the  temperature  of  some  of  the  latter 
has  b(»en  found  to  be  86^,  that  is,  15°  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 
These  fact«  show  that  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  the  temperature  is  greatly 
dependent  on,  and  regulated  by,  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  but  alio  that 
there  is  a  moderate  individual  heat-producing  power  even  in  them.  This 
power,  moreover,  absolutely  increases,  like  the  functions  of  the  animal  gene^ 
ally,  at  still  higher  temperatures ;  but  yet  so  as  not  to  enable  the  animal  to 
reach  that  temperature. 

In  the  Warm-hUxxled  animals,  the  temperature  is  hieh  and  constant,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  is,  within  certain  limits,  plainly  independent  of  the 
external  temperature,  owing  to  special  powers  exercised  within  their  bodies. 
Amongst  the  M.ammalia,  the  average  temperature  of  the  body  is  lower  than 
that  of  Birds,  which  present  the  highest  temperature  of  any  animals,  althoosfa 
their  general  organization  places  them  in  a  lower  rank  than  the  Mammau. 
The  ordinary  range  in  the  Mammalia,  is  from  97°  to  104° ;  in  Birds,  it  varies 
from  100°  to  108°,  or  even  111°.  In  the  sheep,  the  temperature  has  been  found 
to  be  from  103°  to  105° ;  in  the  pig,  106° ;  but  in  the  Arctic  fox,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  107°,  the  air  being  only  14°.  In  sea-birds,  as  in  the  gulls,  the  tempera- 
ture is  lower  than  in  other  birds,  varying  from  100°  to  105° ;  in  the  common 
fowl  it  ranges  from  107°  to  110°,  according  to  the  Qlimate  and  season  ;  and  in 
the  swallow,  it  is  even  111^°.  (J.  Davy.) 

The  temperature  of  the  tissues  of  the  human  hody^  speaking  gener- 
ally, ranges  between  98°  and  100°;  but  that  of  the  blood,  which  is  the 
hottest  part  of  the  organism,  ranges  from  100°  to  102°.  The  blood 
varies  in  temperature  in  different  parts,  being  the  hottest  in  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  bring  the  blood  from  the  liver ;  this  blood  is  somewhat 
warmer  than  that  of  the  vena  portce,  and  even  1°  higher  than  the  blood 
of  the  aorta.  (Bernard.)  Directly  opposite  statements  have  been  made 
as  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  before  and  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  lungs ;  but  the  most  recent  researches  favor  the  conclusion 
that  the  blood  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  nearly  ^°  lower  than  in  the 
right  side  of  that  organ ;  a  slight  cooling  process  is  supposed  to  occur  ia 
the  lungs  from  the  air  admitted  into  them.  The  blood  of  the  superficiil 
veins  of  the  limbs,  coming  from  the  exposed  skin,  is  naturally  cooler, 
from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  than  that  of  the  arteries,  which 
lie  deeper ;  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  deep  veins,  as  in  the 
.femoral  vein,  is  also^aid  to  be  about  1°  cooler  than  that  in  the  femoral 
•artery:  (Becquerel  and  Breschet.)  The  relative  warmth  of  the  organs 
^nd  tissues,  always  less  than  that  of  the  blood,  depends  on  their  vas- 
cularity, their  distance  from  the  central  part  of  the  body,  or  their 
proximity  to  the  surface,  and  on  the  degree  to  which  they  are  pro- 
tected by  external  covering.  Thus,  whilst  the  temperature  in  the  ab- 
domen (in  the  bladder),  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  102°,  even  higher 
than  that  of  the  thorax,  the  temperature  under  the  tongue  is  about  98°; 
and  in  the  axilla  96° ;  that  of  the  hands  and  feet  may  ordinarily  be  froa 
"9°  to  12°  cooler  than  the  central  parts,  u  e,,  from  90  to  93°. 

Various  conditions  modify  the  temperature  of  the  human  body; 
neither  affe  nor  4iex  produce  any  remarkable  difference.  The  telnDe^ 
ature  of  infants  and  of  old  persons  is  about  normal,  so  long  as  they 
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are  placed  under  favorable  conditions  of  protection.  But  the  power 
of  infants  and  very  young  children,  as  well  as  of  the  aged,  to  resist 
the  lowering  effects  of  cold  is  less  than  in  the  adult.  Experiments  on 
the  young  of  Mammalia  and  Birds,  show  this ;  their  small  bodies,  and 
also  those  of  the  human  infant,  will  cool  comparatively  more  rapidly, 
by  radiation  and  conduction,  than  those  of  adult  animals  and  Man ; 
their  calorific  power  may  be  as  great,  but  they  cool  more  quickly. 
Hence  the  greater  necessity  for  the  protection  of  clothing,  and  for  ar- 
tificial warmth. 

The  influence  of  race  is  also  slight  or  ineffective.  In  hot  climates^ 
and  in  hot  seasons^  the  mean  temperature  of  the  body  is  somewhat 
higher  than  in  cold  climates  and  seasons,  the  difference  being  more 
marked  in  animals  than  in  Man.  The  difference,  however,  usually 
amounts  to  not  more  than  from  1°  to  2°,  showing  how  slight  is  the 
influence  of  climate,  and  proving  the  independence  of  the  temperature 
of  warm-blooded  creatures  of  external  changes.  According  to  Dr.  I. 
Davy,  however,  in  a  long  series  of  observations,  whilst  the  external 
temperature  varied  as  much  as  22°  Fahr.,  i,  e,^  from  60°  to  82°,  that 
of  the  body  fluctuated  5.5°  Fahr.,  i,  e.,  from  96.5  to  102°.  The  power 
of  Man  to  resist,  and  accommodate  himself  to,  climatic  variations  of 
temperature,  is  greatly  aided  by  shelter,  clothes,  fire,  means  of  cool- 
ing the  air,  and  peculiar  selection  of  food ;  he  can  create  an  artificial 
climate,  and  protect  himself  against  its  hostile  influences.  Sleep 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body  from  1°  to  2°,  all  the  organic  func- 
tions, even  circulation  and  respiration,  being  at  that  time  likewise  less 
active.  No  constant  diurnal  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
in  Man,  have  been  observed ;  but,  in  Birds,  the  highest  temperature 
seems  to  be  attained  at  noon,  and  the  lowest  about  midnight.  (Chossat.) 
MxercUe  increases  not  only  the  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  body,  but 
actually  raises  the  average  temperature ;  the  effects,  however,  being 
by  far  most  evident  in  the  extremities.  Thus,  the  general  tempera- 
ture after  quick  running,  may  become  nearly  2°  warmer ;  after  walk- 
ing, the  deep-seated  parts  show  little  or  no  change,  whilst  the  feet  and 
hands  are  raised  many  degrees,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
being  quickened,  as  well  as  that  of  the  muscular  system  generally,  so 
that  mord  rapid  metamorphoses  take  place  (pp.  813,  844).  Deficient 
food  and  positive  abstinence,  lower  the  temperature ;  why,  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter ;  on  the  other  hand,  abundance  of  food  and  the  use 
of  stimulants,  ultimately  increase  it ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
meal,  or  of  taking  wine,  is  said  to  be  temporarily  to  lower  the  animal 
heat.  The  depression  of  the  temperature,  observed  in  animals  in 
which  the  skin  is  covered  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  795).  According  to  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  in 
rabbits  so  treated,  the  temperature  falls  speedily  from  100°  to  about 
76°,  before  death  takes  place.  The  change  in  the  color  of  the  fur  or 
feathers  to  white  as  winter  approaches,  in  the  case  of  Arctic  mam- 
malia and  birds,  retards  radiation,  and  so  conserves  their  animal  heat. 
In  disease,  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  has  been  found  to 
rise  or  fall  many  degrees  above,  or  below,  the  normal  temperature. 
Thus,  in  fevers  with  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  in  active 
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phthisis,  in  pyaemia,  and  other  diseases,  temperatures  of  104®,  106*, 
and  108^°,  have  been  noted,  and  in  tetanus  of  llOf  °,  t.  e.^  nciriy 
10°  higher  than  the  normal  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  in  asthmi 
and  in  cyanosis,  or  the  so-called  blue  disease,  in  which,  owing  to  % 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart,  the 
blood  is  imperfectly  oxygenated  in  the  lungs,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  unnaturally  low ;  this  is  also  the  case  in  syncope,  apparent 
death,  and  cholera,  in  which  last  disease,  the  blood  becomes  so  thick- 
ened as  scarcely  to  circulate.  In  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera,  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be,  according  to  different 
authorities,  as  low  as  from  80°  to  67°,  t.  «.,  from  15°  to  28°  below  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  exposed  skin.  The  sensation  of  heat,  or 
the  opposite  one  of  cold,  experienced  by  a  person  in  disease,  does  not 
always  correspond  with  the  actual  temperature  of  the  body  ;  for  in  the 
cold  stage  of  ague,  though  the  feeling  of  cold  is  extreme,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may  be  actually  raised  (p.  374).  On  the  ap- 
proach of  deathy  generally,  with  a  feebler  pulse  and  respiratory  action, 
combined  frequently  with  the  evaporation  of  profuse  perspiration, 
the  temperature  is  gradually  lowered :  first,  in  the  hands  and  feet, 
then  in  the  forehead,  ears,  and  nose,  and  afterwards  in  the  parts  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  the  body.  It  has  been  observed,  not  only  in  cholera, 
in  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered  from  the  disease 
during  life,  but  also  in  yellow  fever,  in  which  the  body  is  hotter  thai 
natural,  that  the  temperature  after  death  undergoes  an  actual  elevation; 
this  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  conduction  of  heat  from 
the  central  parts,  together  with  the  cessation  of  the  cooling  influence 
of  the  evaporation  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation. 

After  death  the  cooling  process  goes  on  in  accordance  with  the 
physical  laws  which  regulate  the  temperature  of  inorganic  moist 
bodies,  the  rate  at  which  this  cooling  takes  place  depending  chiefly  on 
the  external  temperature  and  relative  motion  of  the  air,  on  the  degree 
of  exposure  of  the  body,  its  condition  of  emaciation  or  obesity,--8it 
being  a  bad  conductor, — and  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  clothes, 
or  other  objects  in  immediate  contact  with  the  corpse. 

Effects  of  Cold  on  the  Human  Body. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  human  body  of  maintaining  its  proper 
temperature,  independently  of  external  conditions,  is  limited  within 
certain  ranges  ;  conditions  of  cold  or  heat  are  met  with  which  notonlj 
produce  great  inconvenience,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  special  pro- 
tection, may  exercise  a  fatal  influence.  It  has  been  shown  experi- 
mentally, that,  when  a  Mammalian  animal  has  lost  about  20°  to  21^ 
or  about  ^th  of  its  normal  heat,  it  sufiers  so  greatly  that  a  farther 
loss  of  heat  is  fatal  to  it,  death  ensuing  from  debility  or  congelation. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  addition  to  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  s 
Mammiferous  animal  of  about  13°,  is  equallv  serious,  constituting  s 
limit  beyond  which  death  speedily  occurs.  Hence,  in  Mammalia  gen- 
erally, an  artificial  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  sooner 
fatal  than  an  artificial  lowering  of  that  temperature.    The  same  is  prob- 
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ably  true  of  Man,  a  greater  range  of  temperature,  in  disease,  having 
been  observed  previous  to  death,  in  the  descending  than  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale  of  warmth.  The  relative  degrees  of  external  heat  and  cold, 
which  are  endurable  by  Man,  with  proper  precautions,  in  the  different 
climates  of  the  world,  also  prove  that  he  can  sustain,  without  injury, 
a  greater  diminution  than  an  elevation  of  the  external  temperature. 
In  the  Arctic  regions  the  thermometer  has  been  recorded  at  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  from  — 55°  to  — 70°,  the  latter  temperature  being  no 
less  than  170°  below  the  normal  temperature  of  the  blood ;  whilst,  in 
the  other  direction,  the  highest  temperature  registered  in  the  tropics 
is  about  130°  in  the  shade,  viz.,  about  30°  above  the  blood  heat.  Man 
is  much  more  readily  inured  to  cold  than  to  heat ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  temperate  regions,  when  they  remove  to  the  tropics,  require  to  be 
more  specially  acclimatized,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  becoming  ill ; 
whilst,  in  removing  to  colder  latitudes,  with  due  precautions,  health 
may  be  more  easily  preserved.  Nevertheless,  cold,  to  the  feeble  and 
aged,  is  the  great  enemy  of  animal  life,  and  the  chief  remote  cause  of 
human  mortality. 

When  the  living  human  body  is  exposed  to  the  prolonged  action  of 
extreme  cold,  without  protection,  a  gradual  benumbing  of  the  sensi- 
bility, a  lowering  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and  a  general  tor- 
pidity of  the  system,  are  produced.  These  effects  occur  more  readily 
in  children,  and  in  infirm,  ill-fed,  or  starved  persons,  and  also  in  aged 
persons ;  and  lastly,  in  those  who  are  previously  overcome  by  fatigue, 
or  by  the  narcotic  effects  of  alcohol.  The  ijervous  system  is  specially 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  cold;  the  senses  frequently  act  irregularly, 
giving  rise  to  noises  in  the  ears,  and  spectral  visions;  delirium  often 
supervenes,  and,  finally,  an  irresistible  tendency  to,  and  desire  for 
sleep,  takes  complete  possession  of  the  frame.  Further  exposure  to 
cold,  then  produces  a  fatal  coma.  Isolated  examples  of  death  from 
this  cause  happen  in  the  experience  of  civilized  life;  but  large  num- 
bers of  troops,  and  even  entire  armies,  especially  when  ill-fed,  clad, 
and  protected,  have  been  lost  from  the  injurious  effects  of  extreme 
cold.  The  effect  of  cold  is  most  marked  when  the  body  itself  is 
motionless.  Its  evil  or  fatal  effects  occur  more  rapidly,  however, 
when  the  atmosphere  itself  is  in  motion ;  because,  then,  fresh  quanti- 
ties of  cold  air  are  brought  continually  in  contact  with  the  body,  and 
so  conduct  away  its  heat  more  rapidly.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  also 
detrimental,  on  account  of  its  being  a  better  conductor  than  dry  air. 

The  local  effects  of  extreme  cold  are  usually  manifested,  first  upon 
parts  unprotected  by  covering,  or  most  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  feet,  hands,  face,  or  ears,  and  especially  the  nose. 
In  such  case  the  skin  first  becomes  red  from  congestion  of  the  dilated 
small  arteries  and  capillaries,  next  it  becomes  blue  from  arrest  of  the 
circulation,  and  afterwards  of  a  tallowy  white,  from  the  extreme  con- 
striction of  the  arteries  supplying  the  part,  so  that  the  circulation  is 
first  retarded  and  then  entirely  arrested.  In  perfect  congelation 
minute  particles  of  ice  actually  form  in  the  tissues.  The  congealed 
tiwaes  may  sometimes  be  restored  to  their  normal  state,  provided  that 
the  return  to  a  higher  temperature  be  gradual,  as  is  often  and  best  ac- 
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complished  in  extreme  cases  of  frost-bite  by  friction  with  snow  or  ice- 
cold  water.  By  warming  the  frozen  parts  too  rapidly,  the  gases  of  tbe 
blood  and  tissues,  set  free  at  the  moment  of  congelation  of  the  water, 
are  expanded  in  the  interior  of  the  capillaries,  or  amongst  the  fine 
structural  elements  of  the  tissues,  bursting  the  former  or  destroying 
the  latter,  and  so  inducing  gangrene.  In  fatal  cases  of  exposure  to 
cold,  the  body  may  not,  or  may,  be  completely  frozen,  for  the  process 
of  congelation  of  the  water  in  the  tissues  may  penetrate  through  the 
whole  dead  body;  but  death  long  precedes  such  a  result,  owing*  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  fatal  benumbing  influence  of  cold  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and,  on  the  other,  to  the  retention  of  some  of  the  proper  heat  of 
the  body,  after  actual  death. 


Effects  of  Reat  on  the  ffuman  Body. 

These  are  also  of  great  interest.  In  resisting  moderately  high  tem- 
peratures, the  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  maintaining  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  within  2°,  or  at  most  5^,  of  its  ordinary  standard, 
at  a  time  when  it  is  not  only  producing  heat  within  itself  by  its  vito- 
chemical  actions,  but  is  also,  like  any  other  material  mass,  receiving 
heat  from  a  surrounding  medium  hotter  than  itself.  Thus,  the  mean 
daily  temperature  of  the  air,  in  the  tropics,  during  the  six  summer 
months,  ranges  as  high  as  from  80^  to  90°,  in  the  shade,  the  highed 
daily  temperature  in  the  shade  varying  from  104°  to  118°,  and  the 
lowest  nocturnal  temperature  ranging  from  60°  to  66°,  the  heat  thus 
exhibiting  a  variation  of  from  44°  to  52°  in  the  course  of  12  honrs. 
In  exceptional  seasons,  the  highest  temperature  rises  to  130°.  Again, 
in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  heat  is,  of  course,  still  greater.  The 
effect  on  the  system  is  aggravated  by  motion  of  the  hot  air.  The 
adaptability  of  Man  to  extremes  of  temperature  enables  him,  however, 
to  live  in  such  a  climate. 

The  chief  means  of  maintaining  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body, 
in  hot  climates,  consists  in  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  water 
exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  skin,  especially, 
however,  from  the  latter.  The  skin  becomes  bathed  with  fluid,  the 
evaporation  of  which,  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  surface  and  of 
the  surrounding  air,  occasions  a  loss  of  heat  and  a  reduction  in  the 
temperature  of  the  evaporating  surface.  In  this  way  chiefly,  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  lowered,  and  maintained  nearly  at  its  normal  standard. 
The  efiect  in  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  greater,  if  the 
atmosphere  be  dry  as  well  as  warm,  and  then,  also,  if  it  be  in  motion; 
these  conditions  favor  cutaneous  exhalation  and  evaporation. 

It  has  been  shown,  by  an  ingenious  experiment,  that  the  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  livinj2:  frog  subjected  to  high  temperature,  is  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  temix?rature  of  the  animal  at  a  stationary  point,  after 
it  has  reached  a  certain  height ;  whereas  moist  mushrooms,  subjected  simul- 
taneously to  the  same  conditions,  soon  obey  the  temiwrature  of  the  surround- 
ing air.  The  frog  and  the  mushn)oms  were  ])laced  in  a  chamber  filled  with 
dry  air,  heated  from  122^  to  140^ ;  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  both  the 
frog  and  the  mushrooms  were  nearly  at  an  equal  temperature,  vi«.,  from  02^ 
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to  72^,  each  having,  by  simultaneous  evaporation  into  the  hot  air,  maintained 
a  comparative  coolness.  As  the  experiment  proceeded,  the  temperature  of 
both  rose  to  about  KXP,  at  which  point  the  frog's  temperature  remained  sta- 
tionary, while  that  of  the  fungi,  no  longer  able  to  undergo  further  evaporation, 
continued  to  rise.  The  continuous  exhalation  from  the  moist  skin  of  the  frog 
was  the  only  cause  which  could  explain  the  non-occurence  of  a  further  rise  in 
its  temperature.  (De  la  Boche  and  Berger.) 

The  effect  of  evaporation,  in  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  living 
body,  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the  results  of  experiments  made  on 
sponges  wetted,  and  porous  vessels  filled  with  hot  water,  and  placed  in 
a  dry  oven,  in  which  the  air  was  still  hotter ;  these  bodies  actually 
lose  heat  at  first,  evidently  owing  to  temporary  evaporation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  living  animal  body  may  possess  special 
means  of  resistance  to  external  heat,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever.    It  may  be  entirely  explained  by  the  effects  of  evaporation. 

Thus,  when  the  surrounding  air  is  warm  or  hot,  especially  if  it  be 
dry,  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  is  increased,  and  so  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  lowered ;  whereas,  in  colder  air,  especially  if  this 
be  also  moist,  the  diminished  amount  of  evaporation  tends  so  far  to 
conserve  the  animal  heat.  The  increased  perspiration  excited  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  skin  furnishes,  for  a  certain  time,  sufficient  material 
for  evaporation.  There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  amount  of  this  ex- 
cretion, and  also  to  its  rapidity  of  evaporation  ;  for  when  the  surround- 
ing air  becomes  moist,  a  check  being  put  to  the  evaporation,  the  body 
is  no  longer  thus  defended,  and  its  temperature  begins  to  rise.  Thus, 
in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  was  260°,  and  the  air  dry,  it  was 
found  possible  to  remain  for  8  minutes,  by  which  time,  the  body  was 
not  much  elevated  in  temperature,  although  the  clothes,  and  other 
articles  in  the  room,  became  very  hot.  (Blagden  and  Banks.)  A  case 
is  on  record  of  a  person  remaining  10  *minutes  in  a  dry  hot  air-bath  at 
284° ;  whilst  Chabert,  the  so-called  fire-king,  went  into  ovens  heated 
from  400°  to  600°  ;  but  of  course,  for  a  much  shorter  period.  Many 
workmen  employed  in  foundries  or  glass  works  also  withstand  very 
high  temperatures,  the  skin  being  profusely  bathed  with  perspiration  ; 
these  men  of  necessity  drink  large  quantities  of  fluid.  When,  however, 
the  air  is  moist  as  well  as  hot,  the  temperature  that  can  be  endured  is 
much  less ;  for,  in  a  vapor  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  only  120°,  the 
body  rapidly  gains  heat,  as  much  as  70°  in  10  minutes,  and  a  feeling 
of  great  and  insupportable  discomfort  is  experienced.  (Berger  and 
De  la  Boche.)  It  is  said,  however,  that,  from  habit,  the  Finns  can 
withstand,  for  upwards  of  half-an-hour,  moist  air  or  vapor  baths  grad- 
ually raised  to  158°,  or  even  167°.  Animals  surrounded  by  air 
heated  gradually  to  200°,  speedily  die,  their  temperature  being  then 
raised  about  13°  above  their  natural  standard.  (The  same  authorities.) 
This  seems,  accordingly,  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of  heat  endurable  by 
a  warm-blooded  animal.  Most  cold-blooded  animals  are  killed  by  a 
temperature  of  about  75°. 

In  civil  life,  even  in  temperate  climates,  direct  exposure  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  is  often  fatal,  producing  some  profound  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  centres,  caused  either  by  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
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owing  to  quickening  of  the  circulation,  or,  as  some  have  supposed,  by 
expansion  of  the  blood,  from  the  heat  acting  on  the  contents  of  the 
skull,  the  capacity  of  which  is  unchangeable.  This  coup  de  9oleil  o^ 
curs  still  more  frequently  in  the  tropics,  amongst  troops  on  the  march, 
or  amongst  coolies  or  slaves  working  on  railways  or  plantations.  In 
Pekin,  during  about  ten  days  in  July,  1743,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
the  extreme  height  of  104°  in  the  shade,  and  in  that  period  11,400 
people  died.  Under  extreme  elevations  of  temperature,  the  only  safety 
consists  in  retiring  to  the  protection  of  houses,  and  in  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  them  by  artificial  methods,  such  %% 
by  the  use  of  large  fans  or  punkahs,  wet  hangings,  and  other  means. 
Habit  accustoms  the  Chinese,  negroes,  and  others,  to  bear  a  greater 
heat  than  the  natives  of  temperate  climates  can  support. 

Theories  of  Animal  Heat 

Previously  to  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  the  heat  of  the  body  was  more 
or  less  vaguely  referred  to  friction,  the  organic  processes  of  nutrition, 
the  influence  of  nervous  action,  and  generally  to  what  was  understood 
as  the  action  of  the  so-called  vital  force. 

In  consolidating  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  nature  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  in  explain- 
ing therefrom  the  chemical  processes  and  products  of  respiration, 
Lavoisier  propounded,  for  the  first  time,  a  distinct  scientific  theory  of 
the  production  of  animal  heat.  This,  now  known  as  the  chemical  tJMry 
of  animal  heat,  regards  this  heat  as  the  result  of  an  oxidation  or  com- 
bustion process,  affecting  the  animal  frame.  Carbon,  when  heated  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  unites  with  that  gas,  forms  carbonic  acid,  and 
evolves  heat.  In  like  manner,  Lavoisier  argued,  that  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  as  the.result  of  respiration  in  living  animals, 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat. 

Though  Lavoisier  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  union  of  oxygen 
with  carbon  takes  place  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  nevertheless,  his 
chemical  theory  of  respiration  is,  with  certain  modifications  and  exten- 
sions, accepted  as  the  true  theory  of  animal  heat. 

To  found  this  theory  of  respiration  it  was  necessary  to  compare  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved,  during  the  direct  combination  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbon  out  of  the  body,  with  the  amount  of 
heat  given  off  from  a  living  animal  during  its  consumption  of  a  similar 
quantity  of  oxygen.    This  inquiry  was  surrounded  by  many  difficulties. 

To  obtain  data  for  these  purposes,  Lavoisier  made  the  first  step  in 
the  science  of  calorimetry,  by  burning  given  quantities  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  in  his  so-called  ice  calorimeter.  This  was  a  closed  metal 
case  with  double  sides,  between  which  ice  was  packed;  the  source  of 
heat  to  be  subjected  to  experiment  was  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
case,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  was  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  ice  which  was  melted.  The  water  calorimeter  of  Count  Rumfori 
is  constructed  on  a  similar  plan,  but  is  filled  with  distilled  water  of  a 
known  temperature,  and  measures  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in 
the  experiment,  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  a  known  quantity 
of  water. 
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In  the  first  accurate  experiments  on  animals  which  were  made  by 
Dalong  and  Despretz,  a  water  calorimeter  was  employed.  The  ani- 
mal was  placed  in  a  metal  chamber,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  given 
quantity  of  water  inclosed  in  a  still  larger  vessel ;  air  was  conducted 
to  the  internal  chamber  by  one  tube,  whilst  a  second  long  spiral  tube 
passing  through  the  water,  like  the  condensing  tube  of  a  still,  con- 
veyed away  the  warm  air,  which,  before  it  escaped,  gave  up  its  heat 
to  that  fluid.  The  stream  of  air  was  rendered  uniform  by  an  appa- 
ratus known  as  an  aspirator^  a  large  closed  vessel  filled  with  water, 
and  connected  with  the  free  end  of  the  coiled  air-tube,  so  that  on  the 
gradual  escape  of  the  water  from  the  aspirator,  through  a  stop-cock, 
air  was  drawn  through  the  apparatus  at  a  uniform  rate.  In  the  water 
of  the  calorimeter  itself,  a  moving  fan  agitated  the  fluid,  so  that  its 
temperature  was  kept  uniform  during  the  experiment.  Lastly,  the 
air,  as  altered  by  the  respiration  of  the  animal,  or  a  part  of  it,  the 
rest  then  being  measured,  was  analyzed,  in  order  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced.  It  was,  at  that  time,  erroneously 
supposed  that  this  corresponded  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
consumed.  Rabbits  or  dogs  were  subjected  to  experiments,  varying 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours'  duration ;  and  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Dulong  and  Despretz,  showed  that  the  amount  of  heat  given 
off  was  from  Jth  to  ^th  more  than  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced would  account  for.  In  subsequent  experiments,  made  by  Des- 
pretz alone,  it  was  found  that  from  ^th  to  ^'gth  of  the  heat  was  thus 
unaccounted  for. 

The  excess  in  the  heat  actually  produced  by  the  animals  experi- 
mented on,  was  supposed  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  friction  of  the 
heart  and  the  muscles,  by  that  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  heat  taking  place  in  the  conversion  of  fluid  into  solid 
matter  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and  by  some  possible  action  of 
the  nerves.  It  has,  indeed,  since  been  shown,  that  heat  is  really  given 
oat  in  muscular  contraction.  Nevertheless,  these  supposed  causes  of 
animal  heat  are  not  primary,  but  secondary  causes.  The  heat  given 
off  in  muscular  contraction,  is  itself  engendered  by  oxidation  in  the 
blood  of  a  muscle,  or  in  the  muscle  itself,  during  the  so-called  paren- 
chymatous respiration.  The  heat  produced  by  mere  friction  in  the 
body,  must  have  its  source  in  muscular  contraction,  and  this,  as  we 
have  just  said,  is  due  to  chemical  change  or  oxidation.  The  conver- 
sion of  fluid  into  solid  substance,  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  is,  as 
will  be  presently  explained,  an  apparent,  and  not  a  real  cause  of  in- 
ternal heat ;  and  lastly,  any  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  indi- 
rect, operating  only  by  exciting  organic  processes,  themselves  involving 
oxidation. 

The  deficiency  of  heat-producing  power  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  given  off  by  the  animals  experimented  upon  by  Dulong  and  Des- 
pretz, in  comparison  with  the  heat  which  they  simultaneously  evolved, 
may  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place,  these  observers 
did  not  determine  the  temperature  of  the  animals  before  and  after  each 
experiment,  which  might  have  shown  some  retention  of  heat.  But 
other  points  are  of  more  moment.     The  modern  researches  of  Favre 
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and  Silbermann,  prove  that  the  heat  evolved  by  carbon  in  its  combtis- 
tion,  is  greater  than  that  estimated  by  Dulong  and  Despretz.  It  is 
now  known,  that  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  respiration,  than  is  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  oxygen  doubtless  is  also 
combined  in  the  system,  partly  with  hydrogen,  and  partly  with  sulphnr 
and  phosphorus,  in  either  case  evolving  a  certain  amount  of  the  hett 
of  chemical  combination.  The  hydrogen  of  the  carbhydrates  being 
already  associated  with  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  is 
not  supposed  to  be  able  to  give  out  further  heat ;  but  some  of  that 
contained  in  the  fat  and  albuminoid  bodies,  must  be  oxidized  in  the 
system,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Barral,  though  much  of  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  appears  in  the  urea.  The  larger  part 
of  the  heat  is,  however,  due  to  the  oxidation  of  carbon  in  the  system. 
The  nitrogen  is  never  oxidized,  but  passes  out  almost  entirely  in  the 
form  of  urea,  and  supplies  no  animal  heat.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  carbon,  in  different  states  of  aggregation,  yields  slightly  different 
quantities  of  heat  in  being  burnt,  wood  charcoal  giving  out  more  heat 
than  the  more  compact  coke.  The  combination  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen in  the  animal  economy,  is  not  like  that  which  occurs  in  artificial 
combustion,  simple  and  direct,  but  complex,  and  marked  by  intermedi- 
ate decompositions,  and  most  varied  products.  By  many,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  these  conditions  might  modify,  in  some  way,  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  evolved  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable,  that  no  number  of 
intermediate  stages  of  decomposition  can  alter  the  total  quantity  of 
heat  given  out ;  and  that,  according  to  the  degree  of  oxidation  which 
occurs,  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  evolved,  whether  this  be  direct  and 
rapid,  or  complex  and  slow.  Such  decompositions  in  the  body  may 
afi'ect  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  particular  organs  or  parts  of  the 
system,  as  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  the  muscles  when  in  action ;  bnt 
they  cannot  modify  the  ultimate  or  total  heat  product.  It  has  even 
been  conjectured  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  used  in  respira- 
tion, being  partly  ozonized,  might  evolve  a  larger  amount  of  heat 
than  in  ordinary  combustion ;  but  the  same  air  is  employed  in  both 
cases. 

The  idea  entertained  by  Dulong  and  Despretz,  that  a  balance  of 
heat  might  be  evolved  in  the  conversion  of  fluid  into  solid  substances 
during  the  act  of  nutrition,  has  been  mentioned  as  fallacious.  If^ 
indeed,  new  nutrient  matter  be  solidified  in  the  act  of  deposition,  the 
process  of  disintegration  of  tissue  which  precedes  or  accompanies  this, 
implies  a  precisely  similar  amount  of  liquefaction  which  would  involve 
a  disappearance  of  heat.  In  the  digestive  and  secretory  processes, 
too,  the  numerous  acts  of  liquefaction  imply  absorption  of  heat.  Ber- 
tholet  has  recently  advocated  the  view,  that  molecular  as  well  as  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  body,  may  give  rise  to  heat.  The  mode  in  which 
a  particular,  complex,  organic  compound  splits  up,  may  influence  the 
amount  of  heat  which  it  gives  off,  and,  locally,  this  would  affect  the 
temperature;  but  there  is  a  balance  in  these  actions,  and  the  total  re- 
suit  is  that  of  simple  change.  Certain  processes  of  hydration,  or  the 
assumption  dini  fixation  of  constitutional  water,  which  are  supposed  by 
Bertholet  to  be  constantly  occurring  in  the  system,  and  to  be  the 
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actual  cause  of  animal  heat,  may  likewise  produce  local  evolutions  of 
heat.  The  formation  from  starch,  of  sugar,  lactic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid, 
imply  successive  acts  of  hydration,  and  so  perhaps  also  do  the  changes 
of  albumen  into  gelatin,  glycocoll,  creatin,  creatinin,  and  urea.  But 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  actually  disappears  in  the  body,  and  two 
of  the  chief  ultimate  products  of  excretion,  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
are  oxidated,  not  simply  hydrated.  Urea  alone  can  be  considered  such 
a  product,  being  of  course  imperfectly  oxidized.  The  supposition  that 
hydration  will  explain  the  formation  of  all  the  animal  heat,  overlooks 
the  far  larger  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  the  ultimate  oxidation  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  leave  the  body  as  carbonic  acid  and 
water ;  nor  does  it  explain  the  higher  temperature  of  those  animals 
which  consume  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  their  food. 

With  regard  to  the  human  body,  the  estimates  of  Despretz  were 
made  on  the  supposition  that  a  Man,  according  to  his  weight,  expired 
seven  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  dog  experimented  on  by  him. 
The  quantity  thus  arrived  at  is  much  less  than  that  computed  by  all 
subsequent  experimenters,  being  only  equivalent  to  b\  oz.  of  carbon  in 
the  24  hours.  Other  observers  have  estimated  the  daily  excretion  of  car- 
bon in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  as  8  or  9  oz.  The  size  or  weight  of 
these  persons  has  not  been  recorded.  Vierordt's  estimate  in  a  number 
of  individuals  of  different  heights  ranges  from  5  to  8  oz.  In  men  of  a 
mean  height  of  5  feet  9f  inches,  Dr.  Edward  Smith  estimates  the  quan- 
tity at  upwards  of  7  oz.  The  calculations  hereafter  given  for  a  person 
5  feet  6J  inches,  yield  a  quantity  somewhat  exceeding  6  oz.  of  carbon 
per  day.  These  results  are  obtained  by  direct  experiments  on  the 
absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired  by  animals  or  Man.  Lie- 
big's  estimate  is  still  higher;  thus,  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  daily 
food  being  determined  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  contained  in  the  urine 
and  intestinal  excretions  on  the  other,  the  difference,  which  was  taken 
to  represent  the  amount  given  off  by  the  lungs  and  the  skin  together, 
amounted  to  13.9  Hessian  ounces,  or  to  upwards  15  oz.  av.,  of  which 
\  oz.  might  be  exhaled  from  the  skin,  and  14^  oz.  from  the  lungs. 
This  large  quantity  was  found  in  vigorous  soldiers  actively  exercised 
in  the  open  air,  and  supplied  with  abundant  food.  In  other  examples, 
viz.,  in  prisoners  compelled  to  labor,  the  quantity  was  about  W\  oz. 
av. ;  whilst  in  a  prison  where  no  forced  labor  was  practised,  it  was 
about  9J  oz.  av.  Similarly  estimated,  the  carbon  expired  daily  by 
sailors  in  the  Danish  Navy  was  found  to  be  about  lOj  oz.  av.  (Schar- 
ling.)  These  results  taken  generally,  so  far  confirm  the  chemical  the- 
ory of  animal  heat,  that  they  nearly  explain  the  deficiency  of  Jth  or  Jth 
left  by  the  daily  combustion  of  5J  oz.  of  carbon,  calculated  to  be  elim- 
inated by  Despretz ;  the  excess  of  oxygen  absorbed  which  unites  with 
hydrogen,  and  to  a  small  extent  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  may 
explain  the  rest. 

The  chemical  theory  of  the  production  of  animal  heat  by  oxidation 
is  in  harmony  with  the  fact,  that  increased  respiration  increases  the 
amount  of  chemical  decomposition  in  the  body,  and  simultaneously,  the 
amount  of  heat  produced.  Thus,  all  the  conditions  connected  with 
agej  $eXy  period  of  the  day  and  season,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  food. 
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whether  in  excess  or  deficiency,  or  whether  absolutely  withdrawn,  as 
in  starvation,  and  to  exercise  (pp.  842-847),  which  increase  the  actifity 
of  the  respiration  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  off,  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  body ;  whereas  all  those  which  diminish  the  respi- 
ratory actions  and  their  chemical  products,  lower  that  temperature. 
The  relations,  as  to  respiration  and  temperature,  in  the  lower  animals, 
confirm  this  view.  It  has  been  objected,  that  not  only  the  respiratory 
function,  but  all  the  other  functions  of  the  body,  are  similarly  modified 
under  the  above-named  conditions ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  variations 
of  temperature  may  be  referable  to  other  processes  as  well  as  to  the 
respiratory  interchanges.  But  since  no  function  of  the  body  whatever, 
whether  it  be  that  of  sensation,  the  guidance  of  motion,  motion  itself, 
nutrition,  secretion,  or  any  other  function,  can  be  performed  without 
concomitant  changes  in  the  chemical  molecules  of  the  tissues  or  organs 
concerned,  and  as  all  these  changes  are  but  steps  or  stages  towards  a 
more  or  less  complete  oxidation,  so  any  production  of  heat  by  them 
must  ultimately  be  referred  to  this  chemical  action.  According  to  any 
other  view  the  heat  would  be  produced  from  nothing,  or  without  that 
accompanying  conversion  or  change  in  the  condition  of  force  and  mat- 
ter, which  we  now  know  is  necessary  for  its  production. 

The  Cold-blooded  animals  expire  but  small  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  their  respiration  is  feeble ;  whilst  opposite  conditions  are 
noticeable  in  the  Warm-blooded  animals.  The  most  active  of  these 
latter  give  off  more  carbonic  acid,  and  manifest  a  higher  temperature, 
the  Carnivorous  Mammalia  being,  in  both  these  respects,  above  the 
Herbivorous,  the  smaller  quadrupeds  above  the  larger  ones,  and,  as  a 
Class,  the  Birds  above  the  Mammals.  The  relative  complexity  of  the 
pulmonary  organs,  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  surface  for  the  ex- 
posure of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  contrivances  for  the 
more  frequent  renewal  of  air  in  the  air-cells,  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  animals  themselves.  In  the  hottest 
animals  known,  viz..  Birds,  special  peculiarities  exist  in  the  air-cells, 
and  the  air-cavities  in  the  bones,  with  which  are  associated  great  force 
of  the  heart,  great  rapidity  of  its  action,  a  high  rate  of  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries,  a  large  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles, 
a  small  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  a  solid  condition  of 
the  urinary  excretion,  involving  less  loss  of  heat  in  its  production  than 
if  it  were  fluid.  The  urinary  products  of  Birds  are,  moreover,  chiefly 
composed  of  urate  of  ammonia,  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  area, 
so  that  more  of  that  element  passes  off  as  carbonic  acid.  (J.  Davy.) 

The  importance  of  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  the  red  co^ 
puscles  in  the  blood,  and  the  temperature  of  the  boay,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  numbers,  which  show  the  quantity  of  dried  solids  of 
the  clot,  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  in  a  series  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  several  Classes  of  the  Vertebrata.  The  hen,  167.1 ;  the  dog, 
123.8;  the  tortoise,  80;  the  frog,  69;  and  the  eel,  60  parts  in  1000. 
(Prevost,  Dumas,  J.  Marshall.) 

Animal  heat  being  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  oxidation, 
the  small  amount  generated  by  the  Cold-blooded  animals  may  he 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  metamorphosis  of  their  own  tissues  or 
blood.    The  same  may  be  true  as  regards  the  large  Carnivorous  animals, 
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the  active  habits  of  which,  in  high  external  temperatures,  may  furnish 
safficient  oxidizable  material  in  the  metamorphosed  blood  and  muscular 
and  nervous  tissues,  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  their  bodies ;  but 
Carnivorous  animals  consume  also  large  quantities  of  fat,  proportion- 
ate, it  may  be  remarked,  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  in  which  they 
live.  In  warm  climates,  Man  also  might  thus  sustain  his  temperature ; 
but  in  colder  regions,  where  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body  is  more 
rapid,  Man,  like  the  Herbivora,  whose  habits  are  inactive,  must  rely 
upon  food  also,  as  one  source  of  oxidizable  material ;  and,  like  them, 
upon  food  containing  more  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  proportionally 
less  nitrogen.  In  different  persons,  and  in  different  seasons  and  cli- 
mates, the  extent  to  which  carbonaceous  and  hydrogenous  food  is  relied 
on,  as  a  source  of  combustible  material,  may  vary.  An  elevation  of 
the  external  temperature  will  lessen  the  amount  of  oxidized  food ; 
whilst  the  opposite  condition  increases  it.  The  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  in  cold  seasons,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  its  pro- 
ceeding from  the  greater  quantity  of  food  then  consumed.  On  these 
principles  may  be  explained  the  fact,  that  no  one  dietary  is  economi- 
cally adapted  to  all  constitutions,  occupations,  habits,  races,  seasons, 
or  climates ;  hence,  the  laborer  requires  a  different  diet  to  the  seden- 
tary student,  and  the  native  of  the  tropics  different  food  to  the  Lap- 
lander. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  production  of  Animal  Heat, 

This  was  formerly  greatly  exaggerated,  and  was  attributed  to  some 
direct  action  of  the  so-called  nervous  force.  Many  researches  upon 
animals  have  shown  that  injuries  to  the  brain,  whether  by  sections,  or 
by  the  administration  of  narcotics,  are  followed  by  a  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  (Brodie,  Legallois,  Wilson  Philip,  Hastings, 
G.  Williams,  and  Ghossat.) 

In  paralysis,  from  cerebral  disease  in  Man,  the  paralyzed  limbs  are 
usually  of  lower  temperature  than  the  sound  limbs,  the  difference 
sometimies  being  as  much  as  7^.  On  the  other  hand,  an  elevation  of 
temperature  in  certain  regions  may  follow  local  injuries  of  the  nervous 
system.  Thus,  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  in  a  Warm-blooded  animal,  the  lower  half  of  the  body  may  be- 
come warmer,  and  remain  so  for  some  time.  In  complete  paralysis  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  body,  in  Man,  from  injury  of  the  cord,  a  similar 
increase  of  heat  has  been  observed  in  the  groin,  viz.:  111^.  (Brodie.) 
Besides  these  facts,  there  are  many  which  show  that  general  depress- 
ing causes,  acting  on  the  nervous  system,  lower  the  temperature, 
whilst  excited  conditions  of  that  system  are  accompanied  by  increased 
animal  heat — for  example,  exhaustion  or  fear  on  the  one  hand,  and 
strength  or  passion  on  the  other.  In  the  last  instances  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  is  plainly  indirect,  and  must  be  attributed  to  a 
corresponding  diminution  or  increase  of  the  pulse  and  respiratory  acts. 
The  ultimate  influence  of  alcohol,  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  may  also  be  partly  due  to  its  specific  stimulating  effect  on  the 
nervoas  system,  and,  through  it,  on  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs; 
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but  it  may  also  yield  a  ready  fuel  or  combustible  substance,  easily  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  aud  easily  oxidized  in  it ;  these  two  last-named 
qualities  may  account  for  its  great  use  in  cases  of  exhaustion  from 
fevers.  Again,  when  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  divided  in  the  neck 
of  an  animal,  or  its  chief  cervical  ganglion  is  removed,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  face  may  rise  even  as  high  as  IP 
above  its  normal  standard;  and  this  may  continue  for  months  with  in- 
creased sensibility  and  increased  color  from  vascular  congestion.  In 
such  a  case,  when  the  distal  end  of  the  cut  nerve  is  galvanized,  the 
temperature  for  a  time  falls.  (Bernard.)  The  elevation  of  local  tem- 
perature is  also  believed  to  be  an  indirect  effect,  and  to  depend  on  an 
increase  in  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  consequent  upon  a  relaxation 
of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries,  owing  to  the  loss  of  controlling 
power  on  the  part  of  the  vnsi-motor  nerves  (p.  308).  Serious  injury, 
or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  may  act  in  the  same  way,  because  the 
sympathetic  system  has  connections  with,  or  origins  in,  it  (p.  309). 
The  lowering  of  the  temperature,  after  destruction  of  the  brain,  which 
continues  in  spite  of  artificial  respiration, — not  performed  too  rapidly, 
so  as  to  cool  the  animal  by  that  very  process  (Brodie),  but  more  slowly 
(Wilson  Philip  and  Williams), — has  also  been,  of  late,  most  frequently 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  some  indirect  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
over  the  strictly  chemical  heat-producing  changes  in  the  system, 
whether  of  respiration,  nutrition,  or  secretion.  Lastly,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  heat  may  be  directly  produced  in  the  nervous  substance 
itself,  owing  to  the  rapid  metamorphoses  to  which  it  seems  liable  in  its 
healthy  and  active  condition,  or  else  to  some  transformation  or  passage 
of  its  ordinary  force  or  mode  of  action  into  a  calorific  action  producine 
heat,  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  electric  fish,  it  may  be  converted 
into  electricity.  (Carpenter.)  The  nervous  substance  must  be  decom- 
posed in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  in  action,  especially  during  exercise, 
when  it  controls  the  muscular  movements;  much  movement  always 
produces  heat.  In  such  instances,  and  also  in  psychical  acts,  the 
nervous  substance  is  directly  oxidated  ;  so  that,  ultimately,  the  animal 
heat  evolved  is  the  result  of  chemical  action. 

That  the  nervous  system  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  heat 
in  living  organisms,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  facts,  that  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals  no  traces  of  a  nervous  system  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and,  that  in  certain  processes  of  vegetable  life,  as  in  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  ovule,  and  in  the  commencing  stages  of  germination, 
heat  is  also  evolved.  When,  however,  in  animals,  that  system  is  pres- 
ent, it  is  endowed  with  such  power  of  control  over  all  the  functions 
generally,  and  exhibits  such  innate  activity,  that  it  determines  and 
excites  waste  in  other  tissues,  and  undergoes  waste  in  its  own,  thus 
indirectly  or  directly  contributing  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

U»e8  of  Animal  Heat, 

The  modes  in  which  the  heat  of  the  body  is  expended  are  several 
First,  it  supplies  the  constant  lo%9  of  heat  from  the  body,  by  radiation 
and  conduction  to  the  clothes  or  other  surrounding  objects  or  media, 
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when,  as  is  usual,  these  are  cooler  than  the  body.  It  also  furnishes 
the  heat  necessary  to  vaporize  the  water  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmo- 
nary exhalations;  it  warms  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs;  it  heats 
the  secretions  as  well  as  the  body  itself;  and,  lastly,  it  warms  the  food 
and  drink  taken  into  the  body,  when  these  are  cooler  than  the  inter- 
nal organs,  and  aids  in  the  solution  of  digestible  substances,  and  in 
their  metamorphosis  for  the  purposes  of  absorption.  Of  100  parts  of 
heat  given  off  by  the  body,  72.9  are  lost  by  radiation  from  the  sur- 
face, 14.5  by  evaporation  from  the  skin,  7.2  by  evaporation  from  the 
lungs,  3.6  from  warming  the  air  used  in  respiration,  and  1.8  by  the 
urine  and  solid  excreta. 

As  the  standard  of  temperature  remains  constant  within  2°  or  3°, 
between  hot  and  cold  seasons,  and  Tropical  and  Arctic  climates,  the 
quantity  produced  in  the  body  depends  on  the  external  temperature, 
and  must  be  greater  in  cold  climates,  in  which  the  loss  is  greater,  than 
in  warm  climates.  The  amount  required  to  be  produced  is  also  modi- 
fied by  the  degree  of  protection  of  the  body,  either  by  shelter  or 
clothing. 

Hibernation. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  presented  by  animal  life,  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  earth,  are  those  which  are  known  under  the 
name  of  hibemativ7i.  During  the  winter  season,  a  few  Mammalia  retire  into 
burrows  or  other  shelter,  and  there,  either  under  the  influence  of  the  low  tem- 
perature, or  guided  by  an  inherent  instinct  or  an  acquired  feeling,  pass  into  a 
condition  of  torpor  much  more  profound  than  ordinary  sleep.  The  marmot, 
dormouse,  and  hedgehog,  are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  this  hibernation 
in  the  Mammalia.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  Birds  are  known  to  hibernate, 
the  belief  once  prevalent  that  swallows  retired  to  the  bottom  of  ponds  to  hi- 
bernate, being  erroneous.  Amongst  Beptiles^  both  serpents  ana  snakes,  as 
well  as  land-tortoises,  hibernate ;  and  in  the  Amphibia^  the  frogs  and  newts. 
Both  serpents  and  frogs  have  been  kept  in  this  condition,  by  artificial  cold, 
for  three  years.  Hibernation  in  Fishes  is  not  known,  unless  it  be  compul- 
sory from  freezing  of  the  water.  Of  the  Non-vertebrate  animals,  only  terres- 
trial species  are  known  properly  to  hibernate,  such  as  the  land-snails  and 
slugs  amongst  the  MoUusca^  and  the  chrysalides  of  certain  Insects^  which  pass 
through  a  winter,  before  they  change  into  the  imago  state.  Even  in  the  Pro- 
tozoa^ examples  are  met  witn,  of  a  winter  state  or  condition,  in  which  those 
animals  undergo  the  process  known  as  encystation^  so  called  because  in  it,  they 
surround  themselves  with  a  protective  cyst^  in  which  they  remain  dormant, 
until  the  return  of  warmth  induces  peculiar  changes  in  them,  for  the  repro- 
duction of  new  animals. 

The  condition  of  partial  hibernation  manifested  by  certain  animals,  which 
collect  a  store  of  winter  food,  such  as  the  heaver  and  others,  is  named  spurious 
hibernation.  In  this  state,  the  circulation  and  respiration  are  not  so  dimin- 
ished in  activity,  nor  the  temperature  so  reduced,  as  in  true  hibernation  ;  for 
though  the  animals  sleep  much,  they,  from  time  to  time,  arouse  themselves  to 
take  food. 

In  the  true  hibernating;  Warm-blooded  animal,  not  only  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  are  quiescent,  but  digestion  entirely  ceases,  no  food  being 
taken.  The  circulation  is  very  slow  ;  the  respiratory  movements  are  almost. 
or  according  to  some,  completely  arrested ;  the  interchange  of  oxygen  ana 
carbonic  acia  in  the  air-passages,  can  take  place  by  dift'usion  only ;  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  are  very  slight,  and  the 
animal  heat  accordingly  sinks  ;  so  that,  without  protection  from  the  cold  of 
the  winter  season,  the  animal  would  die.  The  respiration  which  continues  is 
supported  by  a  store  of  fat,  wliich  serves  as  fuel  during  the  dormant  state  ; 
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when  the  creature  U  rouHed  ft-om  tliis  conditioD,  by  any  irritaUon,  1^  h 
by  great  cold,  distinct  respiratorj'  movementii  take  plai.«,  the  hearfs  twUi  m 
quickened,  and  it  inanifents  Inerensed  activity.  If  the  animal  be  ni 
extreme  cold,  it  eoon  becomes  Btill  more  torpid,  and  may  even  die  if  ilir  ti 
temperature  be  long  continued.  If  excited  loo  completely  by  wai 
also  apt  tu  die,  unless  provided  with  suitalde  food,  and  cu«ful]y  n 
at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  nuspension  of  animation  in  Rr. 
Amphibia,  is  still  ninre  complete ;  but  probably  even  here  some  vi'tnl  ■ 
goes  on.  In  many  instancee,  in  the  lower  Non-vertclirnte  animitlB.  i 
able  that  all  the  on^inie  processes  are,  for  a  time,  completely  siispenJi 
«.  g.,  when  tbcy  are  almost  fVozen,  or  first  dried  and  then  froxen. 

In  the  Animal  Kingdom,  considered  generally,  we  observe  that  n 
pc^rature  of  tlie  body  not  only  increases  the  activity  of  the  various 
but  that  this  very  activity  produces,  in  its  turn,  a  demand  for  iiiei 
piration,  and  so  engenders  an  increased  amount  of  animal  heat.     In  the  a 
of  Cold-blooded  animals,  also,  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  their  b 
by  external  heat,  increases  their  activity  and  their  demand  for  incTMucd  n 
piration  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  found  that  in  Reptiles  more  carbnuic  »c' 
(riven  off  in  high  temperatures,  a  result  opposite  to  that  which  takes  pl» 
Warm-blooded  animals,  and  in  Man.     The  respiration  of  Warm-blooded 
Cold-blooded  animals  is  said  also  to  dlRer,  if  not  alwolutely,  at  teiist  irlatirr 
in  this  pikrtieular  :  that  it  is  only  in  th'e  ^V  arm-blooded  creaturte,  that  »~ 
portion  of  the  food,  when  atisorbed  into  the  hlood,  is  devoted  at  uticv  to  tva 
ratory  purposes,  forming,  aa  it  were,  fuel  framediately  destined  for  the  p 
duction  of  heat  by  oxidation,  without  having  previously  entered  into  tbr  ll 
sues;  whereas,  in  the  Cold-blooded  animals,  the  tissue*  only,  nnd  not  t' 
food  merely  assimilated  into  the  blood,  except  perhaps  in  exccptJunKl  t 
and  then  In  a  far  lower  degree,  are  uxidat*^  and  so  produce  a  sniull  air.' 
of  animal  beat.     In  the  Warm-blooded  animals  ibe  blood-eoqiuselt's  aT«  n 
more  numerous,  and  the  quantity  of  esirhonic  acid  excreted  is  much  ^ — 
tlrnn  in  the  Cold-blooded  species. 


Spontaneous  Combuition. 

The  highest  natural  temperature  stinineil,  in  the  healthT  state, 
any  animal,  is  that  noticed  in  the  swallow,  about  111°  ;  the  hjgli 
temperature  observed  in  the  healthy  human  body,  is  102°;  and  in  i 
ease,  111°,     Moreover,  experiments  have  shown  that  an  iucretM 
13''  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  Mammalia,  ta  fatal. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  highest  of  these  temperatures  is  enlirelj  in&d^ 
Quate  to  set  on  fire  the  animal  tiseues;  it  is  even  insufficient  to  inflai 
toe  vapor  of  alcohol.     It  is  therefore,  impossible  to  believe  that 
body  of  a  drunkard,  whose  blood  and  tissues  may  even  be  supposed 
be  saturated  with  alcohol,  or  with  some  of  the  products  of  its  tjccui 
position,  could  spontaneously  burn;  for  the  temperature  of  ignition  ol 
the  tissues,  or  of  such  compounds,  is  much  liighcr. 

Of  the  so-called  cases  of  inontaneout  combuttion^  not  one  lt»s 
ally  been  seen  to  happen.     Naturally,  no  eye-witneas  is  presvnt, 
tlie  more  or  less  consumeil  body  is  found;  and  such  occurrences  nam 
take  place  in  persons  addicted,  during  their  life,  to  habits  of  iDtoxi< 
lion.     The  event  is  rendered  marvellous  by  the  supfKisilion  of  a  apoi 
taneons  proce.-)s  of  combustion.     Of  the  possibility  of  burnine  the  avad 
bmly  with  a  due  amount  of  heat,  or  even  parts  of  the  body  before  life 
in  Ihe  rt-mainder  of  it  Is  entirely  extinct,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  aenai* 
ftfaility  being  supposed  to  be  deadened  by  excessive  alcoholism. 
'  s  heat,  necessary  for  this  combustion,  is  far  greater  than  is  gei 
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ally  supposed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  burn  a  dead  body.  That 
the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  and  tissues  would  increase  the 
inflammability  of  the  dead  or  dying  body,  is  possible.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  combustion  is  clearly  to  be  looked  for  in  external,  not  in 
internal  causes.  In  all  recorded  instances,  these  cases  have  happened 
either  in  the  night,  or  at  other  times  when  fire,  candles,  or  matches 
were  present,  or  might  be  supposed  to  be  present;  for  frequently  the 
evidence  of  this  may  be  destroyed  by  the  spread  of  the  combustion 
itself.  On  the  whole,  it  is  rational  to  conclude,  more  especially  as 
habitual  drunkards  are  incapable  of  exercising  care  in  regard  to  these 
sources  of  danger,  that  they  have  themselves,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
set  fire,  in  falling,  or  otherwise,  to  their  clothes  or  other  combustible 
materials,  or  that  they  have  been  reached  by  flames,  otherwise  occa- 
sioned by  the  falling  of  candles,  or  by  the  emission  of  sparks  from  the 
fire.  It  is  significant  that  no  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  has  ever 
happened  in  an  animal. 

EVOLUTION   OF   LIGHT. 

A  few  examples  are  on  record  of  the  evolution  of  light  from  certain 
excretions  or  discharges  from  the  living  human  body ;  but  most  of  these 
instances  have  been  observed  in  diseased  and  dying  persons.  The  per- 
spiration after  violent  exercise,  in  one  case,  and  the  urinary  excretion 
in  several  instances,  have  been  seen  to  display  a  decided  luminosity ; 
in  the  former  case  the  luminous  matter  being  even  transferable  to  the 
clothing.  In  three  instances  of  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis, 
a  light,  owing  apparently  to  luminous  breath,  has  been  noticed  playing 
about  the  features ;  the  surface  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  is  also  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  similar  appearance.  In  these  cases,  the  light  is  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  or  of  some  phos- 
phuretted  compound,  resulting  from  the  incipient  decomposition  of  the 
excretions,  or  from  their  containing  some  imperfectly  oxidized  com- 
pound of  phosphorus,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  blood,  and  become 
eliminated  in  those  fluids,  but  which  would  ordinarily  be  thrown  off*,  in 
the  shape  of  alkaline  or  earthy  phosphates.  Phosphorus  dissolved  in 
oil,  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  (p.  828),  produces  a  luminous  con- 
dition of  the  breath ;  and  a  luminous  state  of  the  urine  has  been  ob- 
served in  men  who  have  taken  phosphorus  medicinally.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  as  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  luminous  breath  in 
men  have  occurred  in  persons  addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  certain 
bodies,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  alcohol,  may  impede  the 
proper  oxidation  of  the  phosphuretted  compounds,  which  then  escape 
m  the  breath  or  other  excretions.  It  is  even  presumed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  such  compounds  in  the  blood  may  impart  an  unusual  degree  of 
combustibility  to  the  body.  But  the  known  compounds  derivable  from 
alcohol,  even  aldehyde,  are  not  so  readily  oxidizable  as  the  imperfectly 
oxidized  compounds  of  phosphorus.  This  explanation  is  therefore 
speculative ;  and  the  so-called  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
bodies  of  intemperate  persons,  as  just  stated,  are  unfounded,  and 
capable  of  explanation  on  other  and  simpler  grounds. 
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Dead  animal  matter  is  frequently  luminous  or  phosphor eseent.  The 
surfaces  of  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  of  bodies  undergoing  dii- 
section  in  anatomical  schools  have  sometimes  been  seen  to  emit  a 
brilliant  light;  and  luminous  exhalations  from  graveyards,  especitlb 
from  the  recently  exposed  soil,  have  not  unfrequently  been  observei 
The  remains  of  decaying  animal  matter  generally,  may  also  become 
phosphorescent;  but  this  more  particularly  happens  in  the  case  of 
marine  Fishes  and  the  marine  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  Coelenterati. 
This  is  also  at  present  attributed  to  a  true  phosphorescence,  some  im- 
perfectly oxidized  phosphuretted  compound  being  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  an  incipient  stage  of  decomposition.  It  disappears  on  the 
occurrence  of  actual  putrefaction. 

The  warm-blooded  Vertebrata  apparently  possess  even  less  power  than  Man. 
of  evolving  light  from  the  living  body,  or  authentic  cases  of  such  an  event  would 
have  been  recorded.  The  light  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  cat  and  other  creatures 
in  the  dark,  is  merely  a  retlection  from  the  iridescent  portion  of  the  choroid 
coat  within  the  eyeball.  Amongst  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  the  gray  lii- 
ard  is  said  to  deposit  eggs  which  are  sometimes  luminous ;  and  a  species  of 
frog  in  Surinam,  is  described  as  emitting  light,  especially  from  the  mouth. 
Certain  cases  of  luminosity  amongst  marine  Fishes,  may  be  owing  to  the  agi- 
tation and  percussion  of  smaller  luminous  animals  in  the  water ;  biit  a  marine 
species  of  Scoj^elus,  allied  to  the  Salmonida,  is  said  to  emit  stars  of  light  from 
the  body  and  head ;  it  is  in  one  of  these  fishes  that  Leuckart  has  recently  de 
scribed  scattered  organs,  containing  lens-like  bodies,  which  are  regarded  liy 
him  as  eyes  (p.  477).     These  may  l«  light-reflecting  organs. 

The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  examples  of  the  emission  of  light 
from  the  living  animal  body,  occur  amongst  the  Non-vertebrate  creatures. 
Some  of  these  are  met  with  m  air-hreathhuj  animals.  Thus  amongst  the  Aji- 
nuloHU^  two  families  of  Coleopterous  insects  or  beetles,  viz.,  the  Elateridaand 
Lampyrida,  furnish  us  with  the  well-known  examples  of  the  fire-flies  aod 
glow-worms.  The  fire-flies  proper  to  hot  climates,  give  out  a  very  brilliant 
Rght  from  two  spots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  from  a  third,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  same  part ;  the  light  is  present  in  both  sexes.  In  the  glow- 
worms, however,  the  light  is  softer,  and  though  observed  in  the  male,  and, 
even  more  feebly,  in  the  chrysalis,  in  the  larvaj,  and  in  the  egg,  it  is  decidedly 
more  striking  in  the  female  ;  it  is  also  chiefly  observed  at  particular  seasons. 
It  proceeds  from  the  under  side  of  the  three  last  segments  of  the  abdomen. 
Examined  under  high  magnifying  powers,  the  luminous  patches  are  seen  to 
consist  of  little  sacs,  containing  a  yellowish  granular  matter,  which  is  the  lu- 
minous substance.  These  sacs  are  closed  by  horny  lids,  having  peculiar  flat 
surfaces,  suited  to  the  diffusion  of  the  light ;  the  granular  matter  and  sacs 
are  traversed  by  numerous  air-tubes,  or  trachece.  The  light  is  given  out,  even 
after  the  segments  are  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  luminous 
streaks  may  be  pro<luced  by  rubbing  the  yellow  matter  betwet»ii  the  fingers. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  luminosity,  is  the  feeble  combus- 
tion of  some  organic  compound  excreted  by  the  animal.  It  is  said,  however, 
not  to  contain  phosphorus  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  and  the  product  of  its 
combustion  is  carbonic  acid,  (Matteucci.)  Other  alleged  instances  of  lumin- 
ous winged  Insects  are  doubtful.  Amongst  the  Annulosa,  some  Centipedes, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  common  earth-worm,  also  present  ex- 
amples of  luminosity.  Amongst  the  Mollusca,  there  are  luminous  air-breath- 
ing Gasteropods. 

13y  far  the  larger  number  of  luminous  Non-vertebrate  animals,  is  found 
amongst  the  aquatic  breathers,  and  exclusively,  perhaps,  amongst  the  marine 
species.  Of  the  Molluscous  marine  animals,  the  Cephalodopous  Octopus,  the 
Pteropodous  Cleodora,  and  the  Lamellibranchiate  Pholas,  exhibit  luminosity. 
Many  Molluscoid  animals,  but  especially  the  Tunicated  Salpida  and  Pj'roso- 
mida,  are  eminently  distinguished  for  this  property.    Again,  many  minute 
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marine  Crustacea  appear  like  little  luminous  specks  in  glasses  of  sea-water, 
especially  when  this  is  agitated  ;  and  they  are  even  discernible  in  the  stomachs 
of  larger  Molluscoid  animals,  which  feed  upon  them.  Some  of  the  marine 
Annehda  are  distinguished  by  being  able  to  emit  sudden  scintillations  of  light 
along  the  body,  which  may  be  repeatedly  excited  by  mechanical  irritation.  It 
has  be<»n  suggested  that,  in  these  cases,  the  light  may  be  excited  throvigh  ner- 
vous agency,  which  may  possibly  undergo  conversion  into  light.  (Carpenter.) 
Amongst  tne  Annuloid  animals,  certain  Star-fishes  are  said  to  be  luminous. 
But  the  Coelenterata  yield  the  largest  number  of  luminous  marine  creatures, 
especially  the  Acalephse  and  the  Hydroid  Polyps,  such  as  Pennatula  ana 
others.  Lastly,  a  minute  jelly-like  creature,  formerly  assigned  to  the  group 
Acalephae,  amongst  the  Ccelenterata,  but  now  classed  amongst  the  Protozoa, 
by  some  as  a  Rhizopod,  but  by  others  as  a  peculiar  and  gigantic  Infusorial  ani- 
malculse  (Huxley),  the  Noctiluca  miliaris^  is  the  most  common  of  all  light- 
giving  creatures  in  the  temperate  oceans,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  lumin- 
ous nocturnal  appearance  m  our  Northern  Seas.  In  the  Tropics,  the  phe- 
nomena is  much  more  striking  and  brilliant,  and  depends  upon  a  greater 
variety  of  animals,  especially  upon  the  Medusae  and  the  Hydroid  Polyps. 

The  luminosity  of  these  various  marine  animals  is  said  to  depend  upon  a 
mucous  secretion  from  their  integument,  which  will  even  impart  luminosity 
to  water  or  milk  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  so-called  phosphorescence  is 
always  more  marked  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates  ;  it  is  increased  by  moder- 
ate elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and,  most  remarkably,  by  brisk 
agitation  of  the  fluid,  either  because  the  secretion  is  detached  from  the  ani- 
mals, or  simply  owing  to  their  excitement.  The  light  is  extinguished  by  ex- 
tremes of  either  heat  or  cold ;  it  disappears  in  racwo,  and  is  restored  on  renewed 
exposure  to  air ;  it  is  rendered  more  vivid  by  various  stimulating  substances, 
if  moderately  used,  and  also  by  electricity  ;  but  it  is  extinguished  by  the  ex- 
cessive employment  of  these,  and  especially  by  such  vapors  as  those' of  ether 
and  chloroform,  which  would  interfere  with  oxygenation.  Oxygen  increases 
and  maintains  the  phosphorescence ;  carbonic  acid  first  excites,  and  then  de- 
stroys the  luminous  property  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  almost  instantly  arrests 
it.  The  luminosity  may  continue  for  a  time  after  death,  unless  this  lias  been 
produced  by  some  specially  poisonous  substance.  It  entirely  ceases  as  soon 
as  putrefaction  begins. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  luminosity  of  animals  is 
owing  to  some  living  action,  and  not  to  decomposition. 

Its  use  is  by  no  means  understood.  The  supposition  that  it  serves  occa- 
sionally to  guide  one  sex  to  the  other,  affords  a  very  partial  explanation  of  the 
facts  ;  for  it  does  not  apply  to  the  cases  of  the  multitudes  of^  hermaphrodite 
marine  luminous  animals.  It  may  conduce  to  their  destruction,  by  assisting 
other  animals  in  seeking  them  as  food ;  or  it  may  serve  to  illuminate  deep 
waters.  But  this  curious  phenomenon  afibrds  a  good  example  of  the  imper- 
fection of  our  knowledge  of  final  causes. 

In  the  glow-worm  it  appears  not  to  be  phosphorus,  but  some  carbonic  com- 
pound which  produces  the  light.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  marine 
luminous  animals,  it  is  not  proved  that  the  light  is  owing  to  the  slow  oxida- 
tion of  a  phosphuretted  substance.  This,  however,  seems  more  probable  in  the 
case  of  animals  living  in  water,  in  which  the  luminous  oxidation  of  a  phosphu- 
retted body  is  more  conceivable  than  that  of  a  hydro-carbonaceous  substance. 
It  is  possible  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  feeble  lignt  exhibited  in  these  phenom- 
ena, or  its  intensification,  is  due  to  fluorescence  developed  in  a  high  degree ; 
fluorescent  substances  certainly  exist  in  living  animals.  Theierm  phospho- 
rescence must  be  regarded  as  descriptive  and  provisional  only,  for  the  light 
may  not  depend  in  any  case  upon  the  oxidation  of  a  phosphuretted  com|)ound. 

The  evolution  of  light  from  these  animals  as  a  normal  phenomenon,  and  that 
fh>m  the  human  body  as  an  occasional  or  morbid  occurrence,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  chemical  change,  in  which  the  chemical  energy  passes  into  the  form . 
of  light.  The  photic  work  of  the  animal  body  must  therefore  depend  on  the 
chemical  energy  evolved  by  it.  But  the  quantity  of  matter  subjected  to  change 
in  its  production  is  very  small. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

The  electric  currents  constantly  present  in  the  living  nervoas  and 
muscular  tissues,  and  the  common  electric  current  present  in  the  entire 
human  body,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals  generally,  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  the  frog,  have  been  elsewhere  mentioned  (pp.  138, 
224).  This  common  current  usually  passes  from  the  lower  extremities 
to  the  head  of  an  animal ;  but  in  the  upper  limbs  of  the  human  body 
it  is  said  to  be  directed  from  the  shoulder  io  the  fingers.  Electric  cur- 
rents have  also  been  detected  upon  different  secreting  surfaces  tnd 
glands,  and  even  between  a  secreting  membrane  and  the  veins  return- 
ing from  it.  These  phenomena  cease  with  the  life  of  the  animal  ex- 
perimented upon.  The  direction  of  these  currents  is  shown  by  delicate 
galvanometers.  Thus,  currents  pass  from  the  venous  blood,  which  is 
positive,  to  the  gland  or  secreting  surface,  which  is  negative ;  no  cur- 
rent passes  between  a  gland  and  the  arterial  blood.  Arterial  blood  is 
said  to  be  positive  as  compared  with  venous  blood.  (Scoutetten.)  Be- 
tween the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  or  of  op- 
posite limbs,  no  electric  currents  are  ordinarily  found ;  but  they  occur 
between  non-correspondent  points,  and  even  between  corresponding 
points,  if  there  is  a  difference  with  respect  to  their  nutritive  activity, 
as  when  one  limb  is  at  rest  and  the  other  in  motion,  or  as  when  one 
limb  is  more  or  less  inflamed.  (Matteucci,  Du  Bois-Reymond.)  The 
electricity  of  the  human  body  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  rapidly 
conducted  from  it,  and  thus  an  equilibrium  is  maintained  with  respect 
to  surrounding  media.  But  when  the  body  is  insulated  its  proper 
electric  state  is  speedily  manifested,  either  when  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  non-insulated  bodies,  the  galvanometer  intervening,  or  when 
two  insulated  persons  are  connected  with  the  galvanometer  or  touch 
each  other.  Thus  examined,  the  electric  condition  of  men  is  usoally 
positive,  that  of  women  is  said  more  frequently  to  be  negative.  San- 
guine and  irritable  persons  exhibit  a  mcxre  active  electric  condition 
than  others.  It  is  well  known  that  electricity  is  sometimes  developed 
in  the  body  by  friction,  or  by  the  rapid  removal  of  stockings,  especi- 
ally silk  ones,  or  of  other  articles  of  dress  which  fit  closely  to  the  skin. 
This  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  slight  crackling  noises,  and  e?en 
by  sparks,  especially  in  dry  weather,  dry  air  being  a  better  non-con- 
ductor than  moist,  and  so  preventing  the  escape  of  the  electricity  of 
the  body.  Bemarkable  and  exceptional  instances  of  the  accumulation 
of  electricity  in  the  human  body  arc  on  record,  in  which,  if  the  person 
were  only  moderately  insulated,  sparks  could  readily  be  drawn  froA 
any  part  of  the  body. 

The  total  quantity  of  electricity  developed  in  the  body  must  be  veiy 
large ;  but  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tissues,  to  the  high 
conducting  power  of  that  fluid,  and  to  the  absence  of  arrangements 
■  calculated  to  insulate  the  electric  currents,  the  electricity  passes  as 
soon  as  it  is  generated  into  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Moreover,  thb 
animal  electricity  speedily  acquires  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  as  re 
gards  neighboring  objects  and  media;  and  it  is  only  when  the  body  is 
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more  or  less  perfectly  insulated,  that  other  than  static  currents  can  be 
detected  in  it. 

Similar  electric  currents  exist  in  all  Warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  and  are 
probably  universal  in  the  Cold-blooded  Vertebrata.  In  the  frog  they  are  re- 
markably strong,  and  the  animal  itself,  so  far  as  its  muscular  system  is  con- 
cerned, and  probably  also  as  regards  its  nervous  system,  is  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  electric  influences. 

It  is  amongst  the  Cold-blooded  Vertebrata  only,  and  in  the  lowest  Class  of 
these,  viz.,  in  Fishes,  that  the  singular  power  exists  of  generating  and  accu- 
mulating within  certain  organs,  a  large  amount  of  electricity,  which  can  be 
discharged  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  shock,  either  involuntary,  or  appa- 
rently, also,  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Electric  fishes  are  found  in  almost  all 
climates  ;  but  they  belong  to  different  genera.  There  are  eight  species  known 
at  present  to  possess  this  power.  Of  these  five  are  marine  :  three  of  these  are 
Torpedoes  belonging  to  the  Ray  family  ;  they  inhabit  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  are  sometimes  even  used  as  food.  The  fourth  is  the  Tri- 
chiurus  or  ^>word-fish  of  the  Indian  Seas.  The  fifth  marine  species  is  the 
Tetraodon,  found  amongst  the  Comoro  Islands.  The  fresh-water  or  river 
species  of  electric  fishes  are  the  Silurus  or  Malapterurus,  a  salmon-like  fish  of 
the  Nile,  Niger,  and  Senegal  rivers  of  Africa ;  the  Momyrus,  or  Nile  Pike,  and 
lastly,  the  celebrated  Gymnotus  or  Electric  Eel,  found  only  in  the  Amazon  and 
other  large  rivers  of  South  America. 

In  the  Torpedoes,  which  are  true  flat  fishes,  the  electric  organs  consist  of 
two  compressed  oval  masses,  lying  one  on  esich  side  of  the  head,  and  reaching 
from  between  the  gills  into  the  body  ;  they  are  supported  in  front  and  exter- 
nally, by  a  cartilaginous  border.  They  consist  of  a  strong  membranous  in- 
vestment, inclosing  a  soft  pulpy  structure,  divided  by  septa  into  hexagonal 
columns,  which  have  their  ends  directed  towards  the  upi)er  and  under  surface 
of  the  fish.  Each  column  is  subdivided,  by  delicate  and  extremely  vascular 
partitions,  into  numerous  separate  cells,  and  each  cell  is  filled  with  a  clear 
fluid,  of  which  p'„th  part  is  albumen,  with  traces  of  common  salt.  Owing  to 
the  large  proportion  of  water  in  them,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electric 
orsans  is  only  1026,  whilst  that  of  the  body  of  the  fish  is  1060.  These  remark- 
able organs  are  supplied  with  very  large  nerves,  larger  than  any  other  nerves 
in  the  b<xiy,  and  larger  than  any  nerve  in  animals  of  the  same  size.  The 
nerves  arise  from  a  special  nervous  ganglion,  called  the  electric  lobe^  connected 
with  the  medulla  oblongata,  immediately  behind  the  cerebellum ;  at  their 
roots,  these  nerves  have  apparent  ccmnections  with  the  fifth  and  eighth  pairs  ; 
their  finest  branches  end  in  close  plexuses,  upon  the  delicate  partitions  between 
the  cells  of  the  columnar  portions  of  the  electric  organ.  The  electric  organs 
of  the  Gymnotus  are  four  in  number,  arranged  in  two  pairs,  one  larger  than 
the  other ;  they  form  one-third  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  extend 
nearly  its  whole  length.  Their  structure  is  similar  to  that  just  described  in 
the  Torpedo  ;  but  the  prismatic  columns  of  cells  are  larger,  fewer  in  number, 
and  of  greater  length,  for  they  are  placed  lengthwise  in  tlie  electric  organ  and 
body  of  the  Fish.  The  nerves  are  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  spinal  cord 
only,  and  are  upwards  of  200  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Some  of  its  nerves 
proceed  from  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  but  most  of  them,*  it  is  asserted,  from  the 
spinal  cord. 

In  the  Silurus,  there  is  no  such  distinct  electric  organ  ;  but  a  dense  fibrous 
tissue,  having  albuminous  substanc^e  contained  in  its  interstices,  surrounds 
the  whole  body,  and  is  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the  more  perfect  organs 
of  the  Gymnotus  and  Torpedo. 

The  power  of  the  Torpedo  to  give  shocks  is  comparatively  small,  but  these 
excite  much  pain.  The  shock  of  the  Silurus,  and  of  the  largest  Gymnoti, 
which  measure  twenty  feet  in  length,  is  sutflcient  to  kill  small  animals,  and  to 
paralyze  men  and  horses,  both  as  regards  sensation  and  motion.  The  electric 
power  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  nerves  connected  with  the  electric 
organs,  as  is  proved  by  the  results  of  partial  or  complete  division  of  those 
nerves.    Small  portions  of  the  organ,  connected  with  the  body  by  no  other 
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part  than  a  nerve,  still  retain  their  electric  power.  Destruction  of  the  electric 
lobe  in  the  Torpedo  completely  destroys  the  electric  power.  The  discharge  cff 
electricity  in  the  Gyranotus  may  be  caused,  by  touching  different  points  on  the 
same  side  of  the  body,  or  different  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  oody ;  in  the 
Torpedo,  it  is  excited  b}-  touching  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  animal 
But  it  is  said,  that  when  exactly  corresponding  points  on  the  two  sides,  or  oa 
the  same  surface  of  the  body,  are  touched,  no  shock  occurs,  and  that  not  even 
a  current  passes  through  a  galvanometer.  Contact  with  one  point  only  in- 
duces no  shock,  and  a  Gymnotus  instinctively  endeavors  to  bring  a  second 
point  into  near  relation  with  anything  which  touches  it.  The  bock  of  the 
Torpcnlo  is  electricallv  positive  ;  the  ventral  surface  is  negative  ;  the  strongest 
currents  are  obtaine<f  over  the  electric  organ.  In  the  Gymnotus,  however,  tiie 
most  powerful  shocks  are  obtained  by  touching  the  two  extremities  of  the 
body,  which  here  present  opposite  electric  states,  the  head  being  positive,  and 
the  tail  negative. 

The  electric  discharge  from  these  Fishes  not  only  produces  shock  to  the 
living  nerves  of  one  individual,  or  even  of  a  chain  of  persons  touching  each 
other's  hands,  but  it  atlects  the  galvanometer,  magnetizes  needles,  accom- 
plishes chemical  decompositions,  and  even  produces  a  spark  in  a  properlj 
devised  circuit.  (Faraday. )  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  its  perfect 
identity  with  the  electricity  developed  by  physical  means. 

The  energy  of  the  electric  discharge  depends  on  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
animal.  It  is  exhausted  by  too  frequent  use  ;  sometimes  a  powerful  discharge 
precedes  death.  Torpedoes,  in  which  the  electric  nerves  have  been  divided, 
appear  to  live  longer  than  those  the  electric  organs  of  which  are  subject  to  re- 
peated irritation.  The  electric  energy,  like  that  of  the  vital  processes  gen- 
erally, is  greater,  and  less  easily  exhausted,  in  young  Torpedoes  than  in  older 
ones,  and  shocks  have  been  felt  even  from  the  foetal  Fish,  as  it  lias  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  abdomen  of  the  parent.  Just  as  the  embryo  of  the  Snapping 
Turtle  has  been  seen  to  snap  its  jaws  whilst  still  in  the  egg,  so  the  foetal  Tor- 
pedo has  been  seen  to  try  and  bring  its  surfaces  in  proper  contact  with  foreign 
bodies,  so  as  to  nass  the  shock  through  them.  The  electric  power  is  first  ex- 
cited, and  then  destroyed,  by  strychnia  and  morphia.  A  temperature  of  32^ 
suspends  the  power,  which  is  again  restored  by  immersion  of  the  Fish  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  from  58^  to  68^ ;  at  80*^,  rapid  and  strong  discharges  take 
place,  and  the  Torpedo  soon  dies. 

The  vse  of  this  remarkable  power,  beyond  that  of  serving  for  protection,  or 
for  obtaining  food,  is  not  evident ;  indeed  allied  Species,  exposed  to  the  same 
enemies,  ana  living  on  the  same  food,  flourish  without  such  organs.  More- 
over, the  (rymnotus  kills  many  more  fishes  than  it  eats,  and  Torpedoes,  kept 
in  contlnement,  have  been  found  to  destroy  small  fishes  without  eating  them. 
The  electric  discharge  has  been  supposed  to  assist  indirectly  in  the  dige8tive 
process,  inasmuch  as  animal  substances  subjected  to  powerful  electric  currents, 
undergo  ready  decomposition  ;  the  intestine  of  the  Torpedo  is  very  short,  but 
so  also  is  the  digestive  canal  of  the  allied  Species.  It  has  also  been  imagined 
that  oxygen  may  be  supplied  to  the  gills,  by  decomposition  of  the  watiT  near 
them  by  those  organs;  but  this  is  improbable.  Lastly,  it  has  been  thought 
that  they  may  render  the  Fish  galvanometric,  and  thus  enable  it  to  recoo:nia 
changesin  the  electric  condition  of  the  surrounding  medium.  The  chiel  u^, 
however,  must  surely  be  protective.  It  has  been  said  that  certain  Molluscs 
and  Insects  are  able  to  emit  feeble  shocks  of  electricity,  but  this  is  doubtful 
The  Coelenterata,  as  the  Sea-Anemones  and  others,  irritate  and  destroy  their 
prej^  by  stinging  organs,  which  act  suddenly,  but  are  not  really  electric 

The  great  size  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  electric  organs,  the  special 
distribution  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  upon  the  membranous  walls  of 
the  cells,  the  results  of  division  of  those  nerves,  and  of  destruction  of  the  so- 
called  electric  lobe,  the  excitement  of  the  organs  by  irritation  of  the  brain, 
and,  lastly,  the  apparent  subjection  of  the  whole  apparatus  to  the  will  of  the 
animal,  show,  that  in  some  way  the  electric  phenomena  developed  in  these 
living  galvanic  batteries,  are  largely  dependent  on  the  nervous  system.  Ac- 
cording to  one  view,  the  electric  force  may  be  developed  and  accumulated  in  the 
electric  organ,  and  may  be  merely  discharged  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves. 
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But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could  happen  in  an  organ  apparently 
uninsulated,  for  its  membranous  envelope  is  as  good  a  conductor  as  moist  tis- 
sues or  water.  Another  theory  supposes  tliat  static  electric  currents,  similar 
to  those  which  are  detected  in  muscular  tissue,  but  of  a  far  more  powerful 
kind,  are  constantly  circulating  throu«jh  these  organs ;  and  that  the  equilib- 
rium of  such  currents  being  disturbed  by  some  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
a  discharge  of  the  electric  force  then  takes  place.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  organs  themselves,  with  their  vascular  cell- walls,  seem  constructed 
for  a  special  purpose,  being  unlike  any  other  known  animal  organ  ;  after  re- 
peated discharges,  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  of 
giving  shocks ;  and,  lastly,  the  electric  force  is  precisely  proportioned  to  the 
general  activity  of  the  nutritive  functions.  Moreover,  a  difference  has  been 
observed  in  the  character  of  the  discharge  or  shock,  between  the  Torpedo  and 
the  Gymnotus,  a  difference  connected  with  i)eculiarities  in  the  structure  of 
their  electric  organs.  The  shock  is  more  powerful  in  the  Gymnotus,  the  piles 
of  cells  of  the  organ  being  extremely  long ;  whereas  in  the  Torpedo  the  shock 
is  less  powerful,  and  the  piles  of  cells  are  shorter.  It  has  been  supposed,  by 
some,  that  the  so-called  nerve-force  is  directly  converted,  in  these  organs,  mto 
electric  force ;  and  the  further  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  the  two  forces 
are  hereby  shown  to  be  identical.  The  fonner  hypothesis  may  be  correct, 
but  the  latter  opinion  is  not  so  (p.  23*2).  The  two  forces  are  so  far  related, 
that  either  most  easily  excites  the  other.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  electric 
power  is  chemical  action,  most  probably  oxidation. 
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Physiology  is  not  sufSciently  positive  or  perfect,  as  a  science,  to 
have  its  exact  constants.  But  we  may  here  collect  certain  numerical 
expressions  concerning  the  specific  gravity,  height,  and  weight  of  the 
body;  the  weights  of  its  various  organs;  the  relative  quantities  of  its 
chief  proximate  chemical  constituents;  also,  concerning  the  weight  of 
the  daily  food,  and  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body ;  its  proxi- 
mate constituents,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  the  proximate  constit- 
uents of  the  body;  their  destination  in  the  economy;  and  the  effects 
of  deprivation  of  food. 

Besides  this,  we  may  examine,  in  a  general  manner,  the  chemical  work 
performed  within  the  body ;  and  endeavor  to  estimate,  numerically,  its 
v%tO'chemi*:al  processes,  and  their  relation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
food,  drink,  and  air,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  mechanical  and  calorific 
work  performed  in,  and  by,  the  system.  The  nutritive^  electric^  and 
nervous  work,  may  also  be  here  again  noticed. 

STATICS    OF    THE    HUMAN    BODY. 

Specific  Gravity  of  the  Body, 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  body  depends  upon  that  of  its  various 
tissues  and  organs.  Essentially,  all  the  materials  of  the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fatty  substances,  are  heavier  than  water,  and  the 
mean  specific  gravity  of  all  the  tissues  is  higher  than  that  of  water. 
But  the  air  retained  in  the  lungs  during  life,  even  the  residual  and  re- 
serve air,  is  just  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  higher  specific  gravity 
of  the  body  generally,  and  so  enables  it  to  float  (p.  183). 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  chief  tissues  are  given  in  p.  70 ;  that  of 
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the  principal  organs  is  mentioned  in  their  description.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  entire  body,  with  air  in  the  langs,  is  usaally  stated  to 
be  from  1060  to  1070.  As  bone  is  the  heaviest,  and  fat  the  lightest, 
of  the  tissues,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  entire  body  is  inflaenced  bj 
the  relative  proportions  of  these  two  tissues;  hence  it  is  greater  in  thin 
bony  persons,  but  less  than  the  average  in  children  and  women,  who 
are  generally  fatter  than  men,  and  also  in  corpulent  persons  of  either 
sex.  But  the  practical  buoyancy  of  the  body  in  water,  is,  of  coarse, 
chiefly  determined  by  the  size  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  the  freedom  of 
the  latter  from  congestion  or  deposits,  and  their  condition  of  inflation. 
On  the  least  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movement  the  body  rises  or 
sinks  in  water.  Necessarily,  the  body  is  more  buoyant  in  the  sea  than 
in  fresh  water.  The  efiect  of  clothing,  or  of  any  kind  of  weight,  is, 
of  course,  adverse  to  buoyancy.    * 

Height  of  the  Body. 

The  human  body  continues  to  grow,  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  (Quetelet),  and,  as  it  would  seem,  even  up  to  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  (Danson.)  The  mean  height  of  the  male  in  Belgium,  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  is  66.1  inches,  or  168  centimetres.*  (Quetelet.)  The 
mean  height  of  males,  at  twenty-one  years,  in  Germany,  is  found  to 
be  68.1  inches,  or  173  centimetres.  (Zeising.)  Measurements  of  4800 
criminals,  in  England,  give  a  mean  height  in  the  male,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years,  of  66.5  inches  or  nearly  169  centimetres.  (Danson.) 
The  extreme  divergence  of  the  German  measurements,  must  be  excep- 
tional, and  due  probably  to  too  limited  a  number  of  observations.  The 
English  stature  is  nearer  to  a  mean.  The  height  of  the  full-grown 
female,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  is  62.2  inches,  or  158  centimetres. 
(Quetelet).  The  mean  difierence  between  the  height  of  the  sexes,  is 
about  4  inches. 

Weight  of  the  Body, 

The  estimated  average  weight  of  the  body  in  the  male,  is  also  rather 
less,  according  to  Quetelet,  than  according  to  other  observers.  From 
thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  it  is  140  lbs.,  or  63.66  kilogramme«.t 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  the  mean  weight  of  the  male, 
according  to  Danson,  is  143.1  lbs.,  or  65  kil.  Vierordt  adopts  the 
result  of  one  observation  on  a  powerful  male,  aged  forty-two,  whose 
weight  was  about  143.5  lbs.,  or  65.25  kil.  The  weight  of  the  female, 
at  thirty,  is  121  lbs.,  or  55  kil.,  t.  «.,  about  22  lbs.  less  than  that  of 
the  male ;  but  the  weight  increases  in  women  up  to  the  age  of  fifty^ 
when  it  is  about  123.2  lbs.,  or  56  kil. 

From  the  preceding  numbers,  a  mean  height  of  5  feet  6J  inches,  and 
a  weight  of  144  lbs.  avoirdupois,  may  be  assumed,  for  the  average  full- 
grown  male.  In  the  calculations  made  by  English  writers,  on  the 
working  power  of  a  man,  150  lbs.  is,  however,  usually  taken  as  his 
weight. 

*  A  centimetre  =  .8987  inch. 

f  A  kilogramme  =  2.2  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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Weight%  of  different  Parts  and  Organs  of  the  Body. 

These  are  taken  from  Duroy  and  Krause,  the  weights  given  by  them 
having  been  converted  into  lbs.  and  ozs.  avoirdupois: 


The  recent  skeleton,  .... 
Muscles  and  tendons, 
Skin  and  subcutaneous  fat, 

Brain, 

Spinal  cord, 

Eyes, 

Tongue  and  hyoid  bone,    . 

CEsophagus, 

Stomach, 

Small  intestine, 

Large  intestine, 

Salivary  glands,  .... 

Liver, 

Pancreas, 

Spleen, 

Thyroid  body  and  remains  of  thymus. 
Blood  =  iV  weight  of  body. 

Heart, 

Right  and  left  kidneys. 

Larynx,  trachea,  and  larger  bronchi. 

Lungs, 

Unweighed  parts,       .... 


Ibfl.  01. 

21  8 

77  8 

16  6 


3 

2i 

li 

i 

3 

1} 

7 

1 

Hi 

1 

1 

2* 

4 

1* 

3 

8* 

1 

11 

0 

2i 
2  lOi 
1    4} 


344 
1240 
261 
60.5 
1.25 

.5 
3 

1.75 
7 
27.5 
17 
2.5 
65.5 
3 

8.5 

.75 

176 

10.25 

10.25 

2.75 

42.25 

20.75 


Proportions  of  the  Proximate  Constituents  of  the  Body. 

All  the  constitnents  of  the  body  belong  to  five  chief  categories ; 
viz.,  albuminoid  substances,  and  those  immediately  derived  from  them, 
fats,  salts,  extractives,  and  water.  The  following  Table  shows  the 
quantities  of  these  substances  in  a  body  supposed  to  weigh  150  lbs. ; 
and  also  the  proportions  of  each  in  1000  parts.  (Moleschott)  : 


Albuminoid  substances  and  their  derivatives. 

Fatty  matters, 

Salts, 

Extractives, 

Total  solids, 

Water, 


QoanritiM 

Id  Ui«  body 

Id  lb6. 

Proportions 

in 
KKX)  parts. 

30 

201 

4 

25 

14 

92 

1 

6 

49 

324 

101 

676 

150 


1000 


67 
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Daily  Quantity  of  the  Food^  and  its  Comporition. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  daily  consamption  of  2  lbs.  of  bread,  with 
12  oz.  of  meat,  which  contain  11.6  oz.  of  carbon,  and  .7  oz.  of  nitrogen, 
will  support  a  fally-exercised  adult.  (B^clard.)  According  to  another 
estimate,  1  lb.  of  meat,  1  lb.  8  oz.  of  bread,  8^  oz.  of  fat,  and  aboat 
2J  imperial  pints  of  water,  are  needed  by  a  healthy  actively-employed 
man.  (Dalton.)  Yierordt's  estimate,  as  we  shall  see,  assigns  4  oi.  of 
dry  albuminoid  matter,  8  oz.  of  fat,  11^  of  starchy  food,  and  1  oi.  of 
salts.  An  ordinary  English  laborer  is  said  to  consume  daily,  a  diet 
containing  12  oz.  of  carbon,  and  5  of  nitrogen,  and  a  dietary  contain- 
ing only  10.4  oz.  of  carbon,  and  .42  of  nitrogen,  is  stated  to  be  insuf- 
ficient to  preserve  his  health.  (Ed.  Smith.)  Gases,  however,  are  on 
record,  such  as  that  of  Louis  Coriiaro,  in  which  a  much  lower  diet  has 
served  to  maintain  life  and  health  for  very  long  periods.  The  diet  of 
men  engaged  to  run,  walk,  or  row,  and  also  that  of  jockeys,  has  occo- 
pied  special  attention  in  England ;  and  though  entirely  the  result  of 
empiricism,  the  rules  laid  down,  correspond  generally  with  the  sogg^ 
tions  of  science.  They  usually  include  an  excess  of  meat  diet,  a  spare 
allowance  of  amylaceous  and  saccharine  food,  and  a  more  or  less  strict 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Verj 
active  exercise,  sweating,  sponging,  early  rising  and  retirement  to  rest, 
are  also  enjoined. 

The  daily  food  may  be  classified  under  four  chief  categories ;  vii., 
the  albuminoid  substances,  the  fatty  and  starchy  substances,  the  saline 
or  mineral  substances,  and  the  water.  According  to  Vierordt,  i 
healthy  adult  is  sufficiently  nourished,  by  consuming  daily,  4.2  oz.  ar. 
of  dried  albuminoid  substances,  3.1  of  fatty  matter,  11.5  of  amylaceooi 
food,  and  1.1  of  saline  substances.  Playfair  has  estimated  that  the 
daily  diet  of  an  active  adult  man  is  about  4.2  oz.  of  dry  albaminoid 
substances,  1.8  of  fats,  18.7  of  starch,  and  .9  of  mineral  substances. 
The  difierence  between  these  diets,  the  former  preponderating  in  fatty 
matters,  and  the  latter  in  starchy  substances,  is  doubtless  owing  to 
differences  of  national  habit.  To  these  solid  substances,  viz.,  19.9  oz. 
in  the  former,  and  25.6  oz.  in  the  latter  diet,  must  be  added  93  oz.  of 
water,  which,  according  to  Vierordt,  includes  that  taken  both  in  the 
food  and  drink,  making  a  total  of  112.9  oz.  in  the  first  diet,  and  118.6  in 
the  second  diet.  The  daily  amount  of  new  material  taken  into  the  body, 
will,  in  the  former  case,  be  about  ^'oth,  and  in  the  second,  about  r^^i\ 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  body.  In  the  diet  indicated  by  Vierordt, 
the  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  to  nitrogenous  food,  is  as  3J  tol; 
whilst  in  that  allowed  by  Playfair,  it  is  as  4f  to  1.  But  a  compensa- 
tion exists  in  the  fact,  that  the  fatty  matters,  in  excess  in  the  German 
diet,  are  much  richer  in  carbon  than  starch  ;  for,  adopting  the  so-called 
starch  equivalent  for  fat,  which  is  as  2.4  to  1,  and  expressing  the  fatty 
matters,  in  both  diets,  as  if  they  were  starch,  the  disparity  between 
them  is  lessened.  The  starch  equivalent  in  the  former  diet  would 
then  be  19,  and  in  the  latter  23,  which,  as  compared  with  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  matter  identical  in  both  diets,  viz.,  4.2  oz.,  would  give  a 
ratio  between  the  non -nitrogenous,  or  hydro-carbonaceous  elements, 
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and  the  nitrogenous,  of  about  4J  to  1  in  the  diet  of  Vierordt,  and  of 
about  5^  to  1  in  that  of  Playfair. 

The  annexed  Table  shows  these  facts  more  clearly. 

Daily  Food  of  an  Adult  Man,  in  ozs.  Avoikdupois. 


Play&lr. 

Vierordt. 

Proportion* 

In  lUUO  pni  ts 

(Vierordt). 

Albuminoid  substances, 

Fatty  matters,     .... 

Salts, 

Starch, 

Total  solids. 
Water, 

4.2 

1.8 

.9 

18.7 

4.2 

3.1 

1.1 

11.5 

37 

28 

8 

103 

25.6 
90 

19.9 
93 

176 

824 

115.6 

112.9 

1000 

Relation%  between  the  Constituents  of  the  Body  and  those  of  the 

Daily  Food. 

Having  determined  the  proportions  of  the  different  proximate  con- 
stituents of  the  body,  in  1000  parts,  and  the  same  proportions  in  regard 
to  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  food,  and  knowing  that  the  total 
weight  of  the  daily  food  is  about  j^^th  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body, 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  approximately,  the  ratio  between  the  daily  quan- 
tity of  each  of  those  proximate  constituents  of  the  food,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  same,  or  similar  substances,  present  in  the  body.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  in  the  annexed  Table. 


Albuminoids, 

J?  clrwO,      a  a  •  a  .  • 

Salts. 

Carbnydrates,  viz.,  starch,  su- 
gar, extractives. 
Water,        .... 


( 


In  1000 

parts  of  tb(> 

body. 


201 
25 
92 

6 
676 


Totals, 


1000 


1000 


In  1000 

pHrtMOf 

food. 

In  60  part* 
offood,  i.  c, 

weight  of 
the  body. 

37 

1.85 

28 

1.4 

8 

.4 

103 

5.15 

824 

41.2 

50 


Proportion  p«r 
cent,  iif  constitU' 
ent*  of  focKi,  to 
similar  constitu- 
ents in  body. 


.9 

5.6 

.4 

86 

6.1 


From  this  comparison,  it  appears  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  daily 
supply  of  albuminoid  substances  in  the  food  is  rather  less  than  1  for 
every  100  parts  of  albuminoid  materials  in  the  body ;  that  the  supply 
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of  fat  is  5^  parts  for  every  100  in  the  body ;  that  of  salts,  less  than  | 
a  part ;  and  of  water,  6  parts  only  for  every  100.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  the  carbhydrates  in  the  food,  as  compared  with  the 
small  quantity  of  substances  of  similar  composition  in  the  body,  isM 
much  as  86  per  cent.  This  obviously  suggests  that  the  amyloid  and 
saccharine  substances  are  not  largely  employed  for  conversion  into  tis- 
sue, but  have  some  other  function  in  the  economy,  one  of  which,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  is  to  supply  fuel  for  the  purposes  of  generating 
chemical  force,  to  be  transformed  into  animal  motion  and  heat.  These, 
indeed,  are  the  so-called  calorific  substances,  heat-givers^  or  respiratory 
food,  as  distinguished  from  the  albuminoid  substances,  plastic  food,  or 
flesh-formers.  From  the  small  percentage  of  these  latter  bodies,  daily 
supplied  to  the  system,  it  is  evident  that  not  more  than  j^^jth  part  of 
such  substance  in  the  body  can,  on  an  average,  be  replaced  by  Dotri- 
tive  metamorphoses  in  one  day.  Hence,  we  arrive  at  the  conclosion, 
that  100  days,  at  least,  are  necessary,  supposing  waste  and  supply  to 
be  equal,  for  the  complete  transformation  of  aU  the  albuminoid,  and 
their  derived  constituents,  in  the  living  body.  But  the  actual  rate  of 
metamorphosis,  is  so  different  in  the  several  albuminoid  tissues,  as  e.  g. 
in  muscular,  as  compared  with  tendinous,  tissues,  and  moreover,  so 
inconstant,  that  no  safe  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  upon  such  gen- 
eral data.  The  fatty  matters  of  the  body  are  possibly  changed  in 
much  less  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  ordinary  daily  waste  of  the  human  body. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  daily  quantity  of  food  necessary 
to  maintain  an  animal  at  its  normal  weight,  is  more  than  twice  the 
weight  of  the  daily  loss  which  it  undergoes,  when  deprived  of  all  food. 
When  the  weight  of  the  food  is  only  equal  to  the  loss  during  tempo- 
rary starvation,  the  animal  continues  to  lose  weight,  and  the  egesta 
given  off  by  the  alimentary  canal,  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  and  the  lungs, 
weigh  more  than  the  quantity  of  food  taken.  This  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  requirements  of  the  processes  of  digestion,  which  demand 
the  formation  of  copious  secretions  containing  much  solid  matter ;  but 
as  most  of  them  are  reabsorbed,  it  is  more  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  in  a  starving  animal,  the  waste  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  that  the  effect  of  insufficient  food  is  to  excite  the  system  to 
an  unaccustomed  activity,  and  to  loss  by  metamorphosis.  Neverthe- 
less, during  health,  with  sufficient  food,  and  in  a  sufficiently  long  period, 
there  must  be  an  actual  balance  between  the  loss  and  the  supply. 

Destination  of  the  Food  in  the  Living  Economy. 

This  subject  includes  two  points  of  investigation — viz.,  the  interne- 
diate^  and  the  ultimate^  chemical  changes  or  metamorphoses  of  the  dif- 
ferent proximate  constituents  of  the  food.  The  latter  point  may  be 
first  examined. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  proximate  con- 
stituents of  the  food,  after  these  have  compensated  for  the  waste  of 
tissue,  or  have  been  consumed  in  furnishing  force  for  imparting  motion 
and  heat,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  intrinsic  composition  of  those 
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constituents,  and  that  of  the  various  excreted  matters.  The  chemical 
constitution  of  the  ingesta  which  pass  into  the  body,  must  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  egesta  which  pass  from  it — two  terms  of  an  equation, 
which,  if  our  means  of  experiment,  and  our  knowledge,  were  exact, 
should  be  shown  precisely  to  correspond.  This  comparison  has  been 
attempted  by  Yierordt,  as  shown  in  the  following  Tables,  in  which  the 

Juantities  given  bj  him  in  grammes,  have  been  reduced  to  ozs.  avoir- 
upois : 

A.  Ingesta  during  24  hotjbs,  in  ozs. 


1 

Food,  drink,  tod  air. 

c 

u 

N 

0 

SMU. 

Albumen,  .... 

Fat, 

Salts, 

Starch, 

Water, 

1     Oxygen  of  air,     .     . 

4.23 
3.17 
1.13 

11.63 

93 

26.24 

6.46 
93 

2.29 
2.47 

5.17 

.28 
.36 

.66 

1 

.34 

. 

26.24 

1.13 

Totals,  .    . 

139.4 

99.46 

9.93 

.64 

.66 

27.58 

1.13 

B.  Egesta  during  24  hours,  in  ozs. 


Excretion*. 

Qutnti- 
titts  ex- 
ervtud. 

Water. 

c 

H 

N 

0 

Sftltn. 

Breath  ;  Carbonic  acid  ) 

and  Water,                 | 

Perspiration ;    do.     do. 

(  Urea,               ] 

Urine,  <  Water,             v 

( Extractives,    ) 

Solid  excreta,  .... 

Water  formed  in  the ) 

system,                        j 

43.4 
23.62 

62.31 

6.07 
4. 

11.66 
23.3 

59.98 
4.52 

8.79 
.09 

f  .24 

1.1 
.71 

.07 
.03 

.1 

.44 

? 

|.56 
.1 

22.95 
.23 

.41 

.43 

j    .27 

3.29 

.92 
.21 

1 

139.4 

1 
99.46!  9.93 

i 

.64 

.66 

27.58 

1.13 

In  Table  A,  the  quantities  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  daily 
food,  solid  and  fluid,  are  the  same  as  those  quoted  in  p.  898.  The 
daily  amount  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  system,  is  calculated  from 
the  quantity  known  to  be  given  off,  in  that  period,  as  carbonic  acid 
from  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
which  exist  in  the  carbhydrates,  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  are 
set  down  as  water. 

In  Table  B,  the  ultimate  destination  of  all  the  chemical  elements  of 
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the  constituents  of  the  food,  is  traced.  The  totals  under  each  heai 
in  the  two  Tables  correspond,  the  decimals  having  been,  in  some 
cases,  slightly  altered  in  the  reduction  of  grammes  into  ounces.  The 
upper  row  of  the  figures  which  refer  to  the  urine,  represents  the  cl^ 
ments  of  the  urea;  the  lower  row,  those  of  the  non-nitrogenous  urintrj 
constituents.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  food  are  con- 
verted in  the  body  into  water,  partly  by  uniting  with  oxygen  already 
in  the  food,  but  chiefly  by  combination  with  oxygen  from  the  air. 
The  remainder  of  the  oxygen  unites  with  carbon,  to  form  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations.  Of  the  entire  ei- 
creta,  32  per  cent,  pass  off  by  the  breath,  17  by  the  skin,  46.6  by  the 
kidneys,  and  4.5  by  the  alimentary  canal.  The  ultimate  products  of 
the  chemical  metamorphoses  of  the  food  within  the  living  body,  are 
regarded  essentially  as  urea^  carbonic  acid,  saltSj  and  water.  The 
small  residue  consists  chiefly  of  nitrogenous  and  other  matters  in  the 
fseces,  and  of  epithelial,  and  epidermoid  losses. 

The  intermediate  stages  of  metamorphosis,  which  occur  as  the  food 
is  assimilated  into  blood,  or  solid  tissue,  and  the  further  exceedingly 
complex  and  only  imperfectly  known  changes  which  thcBe  undergo, 
have  been  followed,  more  or  less  completely,  in  describing  the  com- 
position and  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  (p.  481-5),  the  modes  of 
their  assimilation  (p.  621),  the  office  of  the  several  constituents  of  the 
blood  (p.  707),  and  the  sources  of  the  biliary  and  urinary  pulmonarj 
excretions  (pp.  760,  777).  A  summary  or  general  view  of  these  meU- 
morphoses  may  now  be  given. 

Water  appears  to  undergo  no  decomposition  into  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen ;  rather  it  is  increased  by  additional  water  set  free,  or  actuallf 
produced  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  body  itself,  it 
is  probably  concerned  in  processes  of  hydration  and  dehydration,  thug 
effecting  changes  in  the  more  complex  elements  of  the  body. 

The  saline  substances  of  the  food  pass,  for  the  most  part,  unchanged 
through  the  body,  and  reappear  again  in  the  excretions,  especially  in 
the  urine ;  but  the  chlorides  must  undergo  temporary  decomposition 
for  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  the 
chlorine,  however,  again  meeting  with  appropriate  bases.  Additional 
saline  matters  appear  in  the  excreta  besides  those  in  the  food,  chiefly 
alkaline  sulphates,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  in  the  albu- 
minoid compounds  of  the  body,  the  magnesian  phosphates,  resulting 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  phosphuretted  fats  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  the  brain.  The  ammonia  in  the  breath,  in  the  perspiration,  and 
in  the  urine,  and  also  the  urea,  uric  acid,  and  hippuric  acid,  are  saline 
substances,  the  products  of  decomposition  of  one  or  more  nitrogenous 
matters  in  the  body. 

The  carbhydrates,  starch,  and  sugar,  are  changed,  the  first  into 
sugar,  and  both,  probably  after  transitional  mutations,  into  lactic, 
oxalic,  or  other  acids.  Their  elements  are  ultimately  traceable,  the 
carbon,  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath  and  perspiration,  and  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  water.  Sometimes  starch  or  sugar  may  give 
rise,  apparently  by  an  upward  metamorphosis,  to  biliary  or  other  fatty 
acids,  and  thus  to  fat,  which  may  then  be  deposited  in  the  tissues  as 
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Tat,  or  they  may  protect  and  thus  spare  the  fat  already  in  the  body. 
Sugar  and  starch  given  with  meat  or  albuminoid  food,  produce  obesity; 
they  are  even  more  fattening  than  fat  itself,  as  they  are  more  easily 
oxidized,  and  act  more  effectually  as  protectors  to  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  body.  Ultimately,  their  elements  are,  in  any  case,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  oxidizing  processes,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  Their  upward  transformation  is  probably  exceptional,  because 
they  are  more  easily  oxidizable  than  fat. 

The  fatty  matters,  or  hydro-carbons,  are  usually  decomposed  into 
their  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  before  they  enter  the  chyle,  and  are 
probably  recomposed  there,  or  in  the  blood ;  possibly,  also,  they  are 
again  decomposed,  under  the  influence  of  the  alkaline  constituents  of 
the  blood,  on  the  eve  of  being  oxidized.  This  oxidation  may  be  direct 
or  immediate,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  but  the  fat  may  be  first 
employed,  perhaps  in  the  formation  of  the  choleic  acid  of  the  bile,  or 
of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  milk,  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  ;  or 
it  may  be  still  further  resolved  into  propionic,  formic,  or  acetic  acids, 
and  so  pass  to  the  ultimate  condition  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The 
hydrogen  of  fat,  being  in  excess  of  its  oxygen,  and  not  in  the  propor- 
tions to  form  water,  as  in  the  carbhydrates,  this  element  and  the  car- 
bon, which  also  exists  in  excess,  demand,  for  their  reduction,  a  much 
larger  relative  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  Hence,  in  regard  to 
vito-chemical  calculations,  the  fats  may  be  represented  by  a  starch 
equivalent^  1  part  of  fat  being  equal  to  2.4  parts  of  starch.  A  minute 
portion  of  fat  may  remain  almost  unoxidized,  in  the  form  of  choles- 
terin.  Fat,  like  the  carbhydrates,  also  saves  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  albuminoid  tissues  and  food ;  for  if  an  animal  be  fed  on  insufficient 
animal  diet,  to  which  some  fat  is  added,  there  is  less  waste,  and  a 
smaller  consumption,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  than  if  it  be  fed  on  a 
scanty  meat  diet  without  fat.  A  normal  proportion  of  fat  in  the  food 
also  saves  the  consumption  of  meat ;  for  the  weight  of  an  animal  is 
then  maintained  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  less  meat,  than  when  it 
is  fed  on  meat  alone.  An  excess  of  fat  in  the  diet,  however,  has,  as 
its  chief  result,  an  increase  of  weight,  by  accumulation  of  adipose  tis- 
sue. The  most  successful  plan  of  fattening  animals,  is  not  to  with- 
draw the  albuminoid  foods,  but  to  allow  these  to  remain  the  same  in 
quantity,  and  to  increase  the  hydrocarbons  and  carbhydrates.  The 
researches  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  show  that  in  the  fattening  of  ani- 
mals, much  more  fat  is  produced  than  there  is  fat  in  the  food,  only 
-)th,  or  ^d  being  contained  in  the  food,  and  therefore,  from  §ds  to  fths 
being  produced  from  other  sources,  largely  from  the  carbhydrates,  but 
also  from  any  excess  of  nitrogenous  food,  after  the  albuminoid  tissues 
are  supplied.  This  is  especially  the  case,  if  the  non-nitrogenous  food 
be  defective,  or  if  an  animal  be  fed  on  flesh  only.  (Voit.) 

Alcoholy  which  may  be  considered  as  one  type  of  hydrocarbonaceous 
food,  has  been  said,,  by  some,  to  escape  wholly  unchanged,  by  the 
breath  and  the  excretions ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be,  at  least, 

Eartly  oxidized,  either  with  or  without  previous  donversion  into  alde- 
yde,  acetic  acid,  or  some  other  intermediate  substance  or  substances. 
It  is  not  supposed  to  contribute  directly  to  the  formation  of  tissue. 
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not  even  of  fat.  It  is  not  essential  as  an  article  of  diet ;  it  may  eva 
be  detrimental,  by  its  chemical  action  on  albuminoid  substances,  hard- 
ening and  precipitating  them,  or  by  its  physiological  action,  stimuli- 
ting  or  even  poisoning  the  nervous  system,  or  producing  slow  and  in- 
sidious changes  in  the  blood,  the  tissues,  and  the  secreting  and  excr^ 
ting  organs,  which  render  the  system  unable  to  resist  injury  or  disease; 
it  may  even  lay  the  foundation  for  irremediable  organic  changes  in 
the  brain,  heart,  bloodvessels,  liver,  and  kidneys.  In  smaller  and 
more  moderate  quantities,  alcohol,  however,  is  probably  oxidized  in 
the  blood,  and  so  serves  for  the  development  of  motion  and  heat.  It 
restores  a  feeble  pulse,  quickens  the  vascular  action,  and  so  raises, 
for  a  time,  the  vital  activity  of  all  the  functions,  vegetative  as  well  is 
animal.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  claim  of  alcohol 
to  be  regarded  as  an  aliment,  of  course  of  the  non-nitrogenous  ckss. 
Alcohol  certainly  enters  the  circulation  ;  but  its  effect  on  the  blood  is 
not  understood,  though  it  has  been  supposed  to  render  that  fluid 
thicker,  and  the  blood  plasma  less  fit  for  penetrating  the  tissues. 
Persons  have  been  known  to  live  long  periods  on  alcoholic  beverages, 
but  not  on  pure  alcohol,  unless  this  was  accompanied  by  small  quan- 
tities of  bread  or  other  food.  So  also  persons  who  drink  much  beer 
become  fat,  but  spirit-drinkers  do  not.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
possibly  nutrient  to  the  nervous  system,  but  this  is  not  established, 
and  its  plastic  properties  may  be  doubted.  Whether  it  may  act  bj 
saving  tissue,  through  its  own  oxidation,  or  whether  it  may  serve  as 
respiratory  or  calorific  food,  depends  on  its  ability  to  undergo  oxida- 
tion in  the  system.  According  to  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Daroy,  it 
leaves  the  body  entirely,  and  unchanged;  this  view  is  also,  in  some 
measure,  supported  by  Dr.  E.  Smith.  By  these  authors,  alcohol  has 
been  found  unchanged  in  the  blood,  in  the  various  organs,  especially 
in  the  liver  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres,  and  also  ia  the 
breath,  the  perspiration,  and  the  urine,  moreover,  they  have  not  found 
aldehyde,  nor  acetic  or  oxalic  acids,  into  which  alcohol  has  been  said 
to  be  changed,  in  the  body.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  aldehyde,  if 
administered,  is  itself  unstable  in  the  system,  and  appears  as  acetic 
acid.  But  the  quantities  of  alcohol  found  in  the  excretions  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  accurately  compared,  by  those  observers,  with 
the  quantity  actually  taken  into  the  stomach.  JBaudot  and  Thudichum 
have  shown  that  when  this  is  done,  the  quantities  eliminated  are  pro- 
portionally small.  Even  in  the  results  obtained  by  Lallemand,  Pe^ 
rin,  and  Duroy,  only  ^th  of  the  alcohol  taken  is  thus  accounted  for. 
(Gingeot.)  In  these  cases,  and  also  in  those  in  which  enormous  quan- 
tities have  been  given  in  disease,  more  or  less  alcohol  must  therefore 
be  appropriated,  or  assimilated,  by  the  tissues,  be  retained  in  them,  or 
be  oxidized.  The  administration  of  alcohol  does  not  increase,  bat 
diminish,  the  temperature  (Perrin,  Dumeril,  Demarquay,  Ringer,  and 
Rickards),  and  also  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved.  (Leh- 
mann,  Yierordt,  Hammond,  Booker,  Lallemand,  and  Dr.  E.  Smith.) 
The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  is  likewise  diminished.  Duchek  and 
Mialhe  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  the  formation  of  aldehyde,  or 
some  other  compound  not  so  perfectly  oxidized  as  carbonic  acid ;  but 
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this  is  hypothetical.  The  effect  seems  rather  to  be  due  to  its  lower- 
iDg,  in  some  manner,  all  those  organic  processes  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  disintegration  of  blood  and  tissue 
(Moleschott,  Carpenter) ;  in  this  way,  alcohol  may  retard  waste,  and 
conserve  power.  It  may  also  favor  the  formation  of  new  tissue,  and 
save  the  combustion  of  fatty  matter.  (Hammond.) 

Albuminoid  bodies,  the  most  complex  substances  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, undergo,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  most  complicated  intermediate 
changes,  before  they  are  ultimately  resolved  into  their  simplest  excre- 
tory products.  Albumen  itself,  constituting  the  pabulum  of  the  tis- 
sues, does  not  undergo  any  upward  chemical  metamorphosis;  all  its 
changes  are  necessarily  retrograde.  Slight  modifications,  perhaps  of 
hydration,  convert  it  into  albuminose,  pepsin,  salivin,  and  pancreatin. 
Equally  slight  oxygenation  probably  changes  it  into  globulin,  fibrin, 
syntonin,  and  casein ;  this,  together  with  a  loss  or  total  deprivation  of 
sulphur,  is  concerned  in  the  production  from  it  of  keratin,  chondrin, 
and  gelatin;  the  disappearance  of  the  sulphur  must  be  an  essential 
step  in  the  nutrition  of  the  gelatin-yielding  tissues.  The  substitution 
of  iron,  perhaps,  for  hydrogen  or  carbon,  with  a  loss  of  oxygen,  is  pos- 
sibly the  mode  of  derivation  of  the  cruorin,  or  blood  pigment,  from 
albuminoid  matter;  whilst  the  other  pigments,  pulmonary,  cutaneous, 
biliary,  and  urinary,  especially  abound  in  carbon,  and  may  be  formed 
by  processes  of  dehydration.  The  nitrogenous  acid  of  the  nervous 
substance,  cerebric  acid,  is  probably  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  some  breaking  up  of  albumen,  but  this  peculiar  acid,  which  con- 
tains phosphorus,  exists  in  Indian  corn  and  other  food;  the  glycocoU 
and  taurin  of  the  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  of  the  bile,  also, 
perhaps,  proceed  from  the  dissolution  of  albuminoid  substances;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  glycogen,  or  animal  starch,  and  taurin,  are 
formed  in  the  liver,  likewise  by  the  splitting  up  of  albumen. 

In  this  case,  the  glycogen  contains  the  carbon,  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  proportions  of  water,  whilst  the  choleic  acid,  with  the 
glycocoU  and  taurin,  contain,  besides  those  elements,  the  nitrogen  and 
sulphur.  The  formation  of  gelatinoid  substances  from  albumen,  which 
must  happen  in  nutrition,  liberates  sulphur,  which  may  either  be  oxi- 
dated, or  find  its  escape  in  the  taurin  of  the  bile.  Albumen  may  even 
be  a  source  of  common  fat;  for  the  biliary  acids  mi^ht  easily  give  rise 
to  oleic  and  other  fatty  acids.  During  the  changes  aue  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eggs  of  the  limnseus  or  water  snail,  the  percentage  of  albu- 
men in  the  ova,  after  drying,  is  said  to  be  diminished  from  95.2  to  91.8, 
whilst  that  of  the  fatty  matter  is  increased  from  .6  to  2.2;  the  percentage 
of  salts  is  increased  from  4  to  6.  (Burdach.)  It  is  further  alleged  that 
albumen  is  resolvable  into  glycogen  and  urea,  a  change  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  sugar  formed  in  the  system  in  diabetes,  at  least 
when  no  starch  or  sugar  is  taken  in  the  food.  (Haughton.)  In  this  case, 
the  albuminoid  matter  is  supposed  only  to  have  been  assimilated  into  the 
blood,  not  to  have  entered  into  the  formation  of  tissue. 

If  albumen  be  broken  up  in  the  liver,  then  its  non-nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water;  the  sulphur  appears 
in  the  alkaline  sulphates,  except  when  it  passes  off  as  dyslysin  in  the 
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solid  excreta,  whilst  the  nitrogenous  bodies  ultimately  reach  the  chemi- 
cal condition  of  urea.  But  the  more  obvious  metamorphosis  of  the  allra- 
minoid  bodies,  is  that  which  consists  of  a  series  of  retrograde  chemical 
changes  into  more  oxidized  nitrogenous  bodies,  such  as  creatin,  crei- 
tinin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  inosinic  acid,  sarcin,  xanthin,  hippuric  acid,  and 
uric  acid,  by  which  path  they  ultimately  reach  the  condition  of  urea^ 
a  substance  identical  with  cyanate  of  ammonia,  and  which  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  carbamide  or  a  carbide  of  amidogen,  which  con- 
tains carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  ammonia  foand 
amongst  the  saline  constituents  is  probably  always  derived  from  a 
further  breaking  up  of  urea. 

Albumen  may  be  artificially  decomposed,  by  acids  or  alkalies,  or 
by  spontaneous  changes,  into  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  glycocoll,  all  which  ' 
nitrogenous  compounds  are  found  in  the  body,  especially  in  venons 
blood,  and  in  the  liver  and  spleen ;  whilst  creatin,  creatinin,  and  ino- 
sinic acid,  are  found  in  actively  exercised  muscles,  and  in  the  blood. 
Creatinin  is,  of  all  these  substances,  the  nearest  to  urea,  and  is  readilj 
converted  into  it,  by  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water.  Urea  itself 
has  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  certain  fishes.  Gelatin  and  the 
gelatinoid  substances,  behave  in  their  downward  metamorphoses  like 
albuminoid  bodies,  yielding  especially  urea,  but  no  sulphur  compounds. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever  undergo  an  upward  metamorphosis 
into  albumen ;  but  they  may  spare  the  waste  of  this,  and  may  save, 
and  even  nourish,  the  gelatin-yielding  tissues.  Large  quantities  alone 
are  useful  for  this  purpose ;  when  much  gelatin  is  taken  in  the  food, 
the  urea  is  increased  in  the  urine,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  has 
been  known  to  rise  to  1034. 

One  important  inference  from  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the 
chemistry  of  the  food  in  the  body,  is  this:  that  all  food  may  be  either 
oxidized  after  being  merely  absorbed  or  assimilated  into  the  blood,  as 
well  as  after  its  constituents  have  been  converted  into  tissue.  This  is 
sufficiently  obvious  as  regards  carbonaceous  and  hydrogenous  food,  or 
the  respiratory  food ;  but  it  is  equally  true  of  the  plastic  albuminoid 
and  gelatinoid  substances.  The  excretion  of  urea  is  not  so  much  in- 
creased by  muscular  exertion  as  was  once  supposed,  but  it  is  largely 
augmented  by  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  (E.  Smith,  Voit, 
Lehmann,  Fick  and  Wiscilenus,  and  others.)  The  excess  of  any  sub- 
stance in  the  food,  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  tissue  and 
for  respiration,  is  known  as  the  Iuxilb  consumption^  or  diet  of  luxury; 
it  reappears  in  an  increased  excretion  of  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 

Interesting  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  destina- 
tion of  the  food  in  the  Herbivorous  and  Carnivorous  animals.  In  the 
Herbivora,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen of  the  food  passes  off  undigested  from  the  alimentary  canal; 
whilst  in  the  Carnivora,  nearly  all  the  food  constituents  are  absorbed 
into  the  chyle  or  blood.  Of  the  carbon  which  thus  enters  the  blood, 
the  ratio  of  that  given  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  to  that  excreted  by 
the  kidneys,  is,  in  the  Herbivora,  about  as  30  to  1,  whilst  in  the 
Carnivora,  the  proportion  is  only  as  10  to  1.  Of  the  hydrogen  ab- 
sorbed, a  greater  relative  proportion  is  also  found  in  the  cutaneous 
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and  pulmonary  excretions,  in  the  Herbivora,  viz.,  25  to  1,  as  compared 
with  the  urine;  but  in  the  Garnivora,  the  proportions  in  the  urine,  as 
compared  with  the  breath,  are  reversed,  being  as  3.25  to  1.  The 
nitrogen,  in  the  Garnivora,  passes  almost  exclusively  into  the  urine, 
the  proportion  to  that  in  the  skin  and  lungs  being  as  99  to  1 ;  in  the 
Herbivora,  the  ratio  is  only  as  1.5  to  1.  The  excreta  in  a  Garnivor- 
ous  animal,  represent  also  the  excreta  of  an  animal  fed  on  a  pure  flesh 
diet ;  but  those  of  an  Herbivorous  animal  exhibit  the  results  of  an  ex- 
cess in  the  proportion  of  the  carbhydrates,  viz.,  an  increased  activity 
of  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exoalations. 

It  must  further  be  observed  that  the  quantities  of  the  albuminoid 
substances,  or  their  derivatives,  removed  in  a  solid  form  from  the  body, 
in  the  mucous  and  unused  secretions  of  the  digestive  canal,  in  the 
epithelium,  from  other  mucous  membranes,  and  with  the  epidermis, 
nails,  and  hair,  are  very  small,  and  escape  all  active  metamorphosis. 

Finally,  the  sum  of  all  the  chemical  changes  in  the  body,  is  oxida- 
tion.  The  carbon  of  all  the  carbhydrates  and  hydrocarbons,  appears 
as  carbonic  acidj  and  their  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  water.  A  portion 
of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  of  the  decomposed  albuminoid 
bodies,  also  appears  in  the  excreta,  as  carbonic  acid  and  water;  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  elements  with  the  nitrogen,  is  discharged 
in  the  form  of  urea.  The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  produce  their 
respective  oxygen  acids.  For  these  changes,  a  larger  amount  of 
oxygen,  beyond  that  contained  in  the  body,  is  needed ;  and  this  is 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere  in  respiration.  It  has  been  computed,  that 
100  parts  of  dried  meat  require  167  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  for 
their  disintegration  in  the  body.  The  results  appear  as  182  parts  of 
carbonic  acid,  52  of  water,  and  31  of  urinary  products ;  whilst  only 
2  parts  escape  unchanged  from  the  alimentary  canal.  No  pure  carbon, 
hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  is  evolved  from  the  body,  but  only  chemical 
combinations  of  these  elements,  with  oxygen,  or  with  each  other. 
Ammonia  is  one  of  these.  The  minute  quantities  of  carburetted  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sometimes  disengaged,  are  probably  direct  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  the  food,  and  not  the  results  of  vito- 
chemical  processes.  Of  the  carbon,  8.8  oz.  are  evolved  as  carbonic 
acid  from  the  lungs,  nearly  0.1  oz.  from  the  skin ;  0.34  oz.  escape  by 
the  urine,  and  0.71  oz.  by  the  solid  excreta.  All  the  nitrogen  appears 
in  the  two  latter  excretions,  0.56  oz.  in  the  former,  and  0.1  oz.  in  the 
latter. 

The  so-called  respiratory,  calorific,  or  heat-giving,  elements  of  the 
food,  chiefly  enter  the  blood,  and  there  undergo  oxidation ;  whilst  the 
plastic,  histogenetic,  or  tissue-forming  elements,  unless  taken  in  ex- 
cess, first  build  up  the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  solid  tissues,  and  then 
undergo  oxidation ;  but  these  latter  in  reality  contain  fat  and  often 
sugar,  which  may  be  immediately  oxidized  in  the  blood ;  and  so  even 
an  albuminoid  diet  may,  in  that  case,  act  as  respiratory  food.  This 
must  be  the  case  in  starving  men  and  animals,  in  animals  fed  on  a 
pure  flesh  diet  freed  from  fat,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  Garnivora. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  carbhydrates  are  probable  sources  of  fat ;  and 
fatty  matter  is  essential  to  plastic  or  histogenetic   processes.     The 
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distinction  of  the  two  classes  of  food  is  therefore,  as  preyiously  stated, 
inexact ;  even  the  respiratory  food  is  more  or  less  assimilated,  as  it 
enters  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  and  both  the  blood  and  the  chyle  are 
fluid  parts  of  a  tissue.  Hence  even  respiratory  food  is  plastic,  as  re- 
gards those  fluids. 

Effects  of  Deprivation  of  Food. 

When  an  animal  is  entirely  deprived  of  food,  or  when  the  quantity 
supplied  is  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  the 
weight  of  its  body  gradually  diminishes,  and  it  ultimately  dies  of 
inanition  or  starvation. 

The  phenomena  attending  this  condition,  have  been  best  studied  bj 
Chossat. 

The  surface  of  the  animaPs  body  looks  paler  and  withered,  and  the  skin 
aeems  wrinkled,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  adipose  tissue.  The  secretions 
become  more  scanty  and  concentrated  ;  hence  the  mouth  is  parched,  and  the 
digestive  fluids  wanting ;  but  the  gall-bladder  becomes  distended  with  thid 
tenacious  bile.  From  the  first,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  strongly  acid.  The 
faeces  are  much  reduced  in  quantity,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  greenish 
biliary  matter,  and,  shortly  before  death,  contain  an  excess  both  of  water  and 
salts. 

Nutrition  is  interrupted  or  arrested.  A  warm-blooded  animal  becomes, 
aAer  a  time,  restless  and  excited,  and  continues  so  till  the  last  day  of  life ;  % 
sudden  fall  in  its  temperature  then  occurs,  and  it  passes  into  a  state  of  almost 
complete  insensibility.  Birds,  in  this  condition,  no  longer  attempt  to  flj; 
they  sometimes  gaze  at  surrounding  objects,  sometimes  seem  to  be  asleeo. 
The  pulse  and  the  respiration  become  gradually  slower,  and  the  limbs  cola. 
The  general  debility  increases,  until  at  length,  being  unable  to  stand,  the  ani- 
mal mils  over  on  one  side,  and  does  not  a^ain  move.  Diarrhoea  always  comes 
on  during  the  last  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  life,  and  is  attended  with 
a  peculiar  fetid  odor  of  the  body,  a  sign  that  decomposition  is  commencing. 
The  ci>ndition  of  stupor  graduaQy  becomes  more  profound,  dilatation  of  tfe 
pupil  ensues,  and  the  animal  dies,  death  being  sometimes  ushered  in  by  vio- 
lent contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  so  that  the  body  is  drawn  Dad- 
wanis,  a  condition  known  as  opisthotonos. 

AH  the  organs  of  the  body  suffer  loss  both  in  volume  and  weight,  though 
in  very  ditRirent  degrees.  ]3eath  usually  occurs  when  the  animal  has  lost 
alH^ut  Voths  of  its  weight.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  loss  of  weight  is  equal 
to  more  than  i,  and  in  others  to  only  I  th  of  that  of  the  body.  This  appears  to 
be  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  fatty  tissue  contained  in  the 
iKHly,  Ivfore  food  is  withheld,  the  loss  of  weight  being  greater  the  larger  the 
amount  of  fat  previously  in  the  system. 

In  animals  which  had  lost  j^.ths  of  their  weight,  it  was  found  that  I'^thsofthe 
fat  had  disappeared,  j'o^^s  of  the  spleen,  i^^ths  of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  /^ths 
of  the  heart,  muscles,  and  alimentary  canal — the  latter  at  the  same  time  haviDg 
undergone  considerable  shortening — i^oths  of  the  kidneys,  ^^^t\L%  of  the  respiri- 
tory  organs,  ith  of  the  bones,  ^^<^ui  of  the  eyes,  and  only  i^flth  of  the  nerrous 
sul^tiinee.  Of  the  adipose  tissue,  the  fat-cells  remain,  the  contents  sdone  being 
reabsorbed.  The  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  is  very  great,  about 
]ths  of  it  disappearing.  Young  and  thin  animals  sufier  much  less  loss  of 
weight,  but  they  die  sooner. 

The  duration  of  life  appears  to  be  but  little  affected,  whether  the  animal  be 
allowed  to  drink,  or  whether  it  be  totally  deprived  of  water.  It  has,  however, 
been  shown  that,  if  a  dog  be  kept  without  water,  the  tissues  and  organs  lose 
weight,  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  it  had  been  deprived  of  solid  food, 
with  one  exception,  for  there  is  little  diminution  in  the  adipose  tissue.   Every 
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tissue  becomes  drier ;  but  the  glandular  organs  and  the  brain  do  not  suffer  so 
much  as  the  other  parts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  drinking  of  water 
in  starvation  prolongs  animal  life.  The  smaller  Mammalia,  and  Birds,  if  they 
are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  drink,  usually  die  in  nine  days.  Cold-blooded 
animals  live  a  long  time  without  food ;  frogs  have  been  known  to  survive  nine 
months. 

As  shown  by  experiments  on  Birds,  the  effect  of  starvation  is  to  diminish 
the  average  temperature  for  the  first  few  days  slightly,  but  as  death  approaches, 
very  rapidly,  the  fall  being,  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  about  25^.  The 
greatest  waste  of  tissue  occurs  in  the  fat,  whilst  the  nervous  system  scarcely 
experiences  any  loss  ;  so  that  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  the  fatal 
result,  seem  to  be  due  to  the  loss  of  oxidizable  material,  and  not  to  a  destruc- 
tive waste  of  the  nervous  energy.  The  fatty  nervous  substance  may  support 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  adipose  tissue  ;  and  this  may,  in  part,  account  for 
the  great  waste  of  the  latter.  The  effects  of  exhaustion  in  long-continued 
fevers  may  be  similarly  explained.  The  use  of  fat,  as  a  restorative  in  the  case 
of  starving  animals,  seems  to  be,  that  it  interposes  an  easily  oxidizable  sub- 
stance, and  so  diverts  the  process  of  oxidation  from  the  albuminoid  tissues  ; 
and,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  preserves  the  fat  already  stored  up  in  the  body. 

In  the  human  subject,  death  from  starvation  is,  though  rarely,  but 
too  frequently  observed.  At  first,  there  is  acute  violent  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  which  is  relieved  by  pressure.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  this  passes  oflF,  and  is  followed  by 
a  sensation  of  weakness  and  sinking,  which  is  principally  felt  over  the 
same  part.  The  mouth  becomes  dry  and  parched,  the  breath  is  hot, 
the  eyes  are  wild,  staring,  and  glistening,  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
distressing  feeling  of  cold  over  the  whole  body.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms  of  starvation  is  the  intense  thirst  which  now 
supervenes.  The  entire  body  becomes  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  the  prom- 
inences of  the  bones  are  visible ;  the  face  is  pale  and  corpse-like ;  there 
is  sinking  of  the  eyes  and  cheeks.  A  state  of  extreme  debility  ensues, 
80  that  the  individual,  in  attempting  to  walk,  totters  like  a  drnnken 
man.  He  is  unable  to  make  any  effort,  and  sometimes  has  been  ob- 
served to  whine  and  burst  into  tears.  The  voice  gradually  becomes 
feebler.  The  weakness  increases  in  intensity,  and  delirium  supervenes. 
A  peculiar  fetid  odor  emanates  from  the  body,  the  surface  of  which 
becomes  covered  with  a  brownish  offensive  excretion.  Occasionally, 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  different  openings  of  the  body  become 
red  and  inflamed.  The  psychical  functions  are  variously  affected; 
sometimes  imbecility,  at  others  idiocy,  is  induced.  During  the  famine 
in  Ireland  in  1847,  mania,  which,  according  to  Rostan,  forms  a  prom- 
inent symptom  in  starvation,  was  never  observed.  (Donovan.)  A  fit 
of  maniacal  delirium,  or  an  attack  of  violent  convulsions,  frequently, 
and  indeed,  commonly,  precedes  death. 

The  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  starvation  present  signs 
of  great  emaciation,  with  dryness  of  the  skin,  all  the  fat  of  the  adipose 
tissue,  and  so  much  fluid,  having  been  absorbed.  The  stomach  and 
intestines  are  empty,  and,  like  the  other  large  viscera,  contracted  and 
reduced  in  size;  their  mucous  membrane  is  occasionally  found  ulcerated. 
The  coats  of  the  small  intestine  become  very  thin  and  almost  transpa- 
rent, a  condition  considered,  by  some,  as  quite  characteristic  of  death 
from  starvation.     All  the  organs,  except  the  brain,  are  almost  de%t\V^\.^ 
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of  blood.  The  large  vessels  connected  with  the  heart  and  Inngs,  ve 
collapsed  and  empty.  The  gall-bladder  is  distended  with  bile,  and  the 
neighboring  parts  are  much  colored  with  this  fluid,  from  post-mortem 
transudation.  In  some  cases,  the  eyes  are  open,  and  exhibit  an  inteDse 
red  color,  as  if  they  had  been  highly  inflamed,  resembling  what  issooii^ 
times  seen  in  persons  who  have  died  from  exposure  to  cold.  Decom- 
position of  the  whole  body  quickly  takes  place. 

The  time  that  a  Man  can  live  without  ifood  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  healthy  person,  deprived  of 
both  solid  and  liquid  food,  would  die  in  from  seven  to  ten  days.  Cases, 
however,  are  on  record  of  men  who  have  lived  more  than  three  weeks, 
without  touching  solid  food. 

DYNAMICS   OF  THE   HUMAN   BODY. 

The  chemical  processes  continually  occurring  in  the  nutrition  and 
waste  of  the  living  animal  body,  throw  light  upon  many  other  phe- 
nomena which  take  place  in  it.  Besides  these  vito-chemical  processes, 
it  exhibits  various  dynamic  acts,  viz.,  purely  dynamic^  as  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  internal  and  external  mechanical  work,  by  nerro- 
muscular  action ;  thermic^  as  in  the  evolution  of  animal  heat ;  ekctrk^ 
as  exemplified  in  the  currents  of  electricity  which  constantly  plaj 
through  all  living  nervous  and  muscular  substance,  and  in  the  more 
powerful  discharges  of  the  electric  fishes ;  and  lastly,  photic j  illustrated 
by  the  evolution  of  light  in  the  lower  animals.  The  living  animal  bodj 
is,  according  to  this  view,  a  machine,  in  and  by  which  certain  phjiiir 
cal  work  is  performed. 

In  the  Inorganic  world,  chemical,  dynamic,  thermic,  electric,  and 
photic  phenomena  are  also  continually  occurring.  They  are  always 
manifested  in  connection  with  certain  changes  in  the  condition  of  a 
material  substratum,  or  matter^  and  modern  physicists  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that,  however  different  these  phenomena  may  be  from 
each  other  in  their  outward  manifestation,  they  may  be  referred,  not 
to  a  different  force  in  each  case,  but  to  correlated  forces,  or  to  wi 
force  or  energy^  capable  of  acting  in  many  convertible  modes.  Each 
mode  of  manifestation  of  force  has  been  experimentally  shown  to  he 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  others,  or  rather  of  changing  into  them; 
for  it  disappears  in  so  doing,  and  equivalent  quantities  of  those  other 
modes  of  action  are  then  called  into  play.  Thus,  for  example,  arrested 
mechanical  motion,  or  friction,  produces  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
heat ;  whilst  heat,  in  the  expansion  of  water  into  steam,  gives  rise  to 
motion.  Chemical  action,  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  produces 
motion,  heat,  and  light,  and  doubtless  also  electrical  phenomena,  whilst 
the  moving  cannon-ball  develops  heat  as  it  strikes  the  target  EIe^ 
tricity  also  will  give  rise  to  chemical  action,  motion,  heat,  and  light, 
and  so  on.  Heat  and  all  these  other  actions  are  modes  of  motion, 
either  of  the  masses  or  of  the  molecules  of  matter.  In  the  various 
conversions  of  one  into  the  other,  there  is  neither  loss  nor  production, 
but  merely  a  transmutation  of  force. 

In  the  Organic  world,  similar  manifestations  of  force  occur:  chemi- 
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cal,  dynamic,  thermic,  electric,  and  photic.  The  material  9ul%tratum 
concerned,  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
oxjgen,  and  so  forth,  all  being  elements  which  exist  in  the  inorganic 
world.  The  phenomena  are  invariably  produced,  only  in  connection 
with  certain  changes  in  the  condition  of  these  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds.  Hence,  it  seems  probable,  first,  that  these  organic  manifes- 
tations of  force  are  likewise  correlated  within  themselves ;  and,  further, 
that  they  are  also  correlated  with  the  corresponding  manifestations  of 
force  displayed  in  the  inorganic  world ;  that  they  are  the  same  both 
in  degree  and  kind;  and  that  they  are  both  derived  from  a  common 
cosmical  energy,  the  organic  modes  being,  for  a  time,  operative  in  a 
special  sphere  of  action,  but  returnable  again  to  the  inorganic  store. 

By  including,  in  one  view,  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms  of 
the  Organic  world,  the  conversion  of  inorganic  materials  into  organ- 
ized matter,  and  its  restoration  back  to  the  inorganic  world,  may  be 
readily  traced.  The  carbonic  acid,  the  ammonia  represented  in  the 
urea,  and  the  water,  which,  with  certain  salts,  are  the  ultimate  prod- 
ucts of  the  vito-chemical  processes  of  animal  life,  are  the  very  sub- 
stances needed  for  the  nutrition  of  plants.  They  are  themselves  act- 
ually unorganized,  or  inorganic ;  they  are  assimilated  and  deoxidized 
by  growing  plants,  under  the  influence  of  solar  light  and  the  formative 
agencies  of  the  vegetable  cells,  and,  besides  building  up  those  cells, 
they  are  combined  into  all  the  higher  chemical  products  necessary  for 
the  food  of  animals,  whether  amyloid,  oleoid,  or  albuminoid.  The 
Herbivorous  animals,  supported  by  these  products,  transfer  them  to 
the  Omnivorous  and  Carnivorous  animals,  including  Man  himself. 
By  animals,  as  we  have  seen,  these  various  products,  oxidized  by  the 
air,  once  more  revert  to  the  same  simple  chemical  compounds  destitute 
of  organization.  Now,  the  elementary  substances,  which  enter  into 
the  ascending  or  ^progressive  metamorphoses  in  plants,  pass  out,  after 
their  retrogressive  metamorphoses  in  animals,  with  all  their  properties 
and  qualities  unchanged.  Engaged  in  the  organic  vortex,  vegetable 
and  animal,  they  still  retain  their  nature.  However  frequently  sub- 
jected to  this  temporary  diversion  from  the  inorganic  state,  they  are 
unchanged.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  their  condition  as  parts 
of  organized  bodies,  vegetable  or  animal,  they  manifest  mere  simili" 
tudes  of  their  inorganic  forces,  which  they  afterwards  lay  aside;  but 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  they  may  carry  with  them,  into  their 
new  position,  all  their  properties  and  energies,  and  exercise  them  in 
the  manifestation  of  those  phenomena,  which  are  identical  in  both 
Departments  of  Nature. 

The  methods  and  reasoning  employed  in  physical  research,  in  the 
examination  of  the  various  external  natural  phenomena,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  physiological 
science.  As  physico-chemical  action,  in  the  inorganic  world,  is  corre- 
lated with  mechanical  work,  heat,  electricity,  and  light,  so,  in  the 
organic  world,  vito-chemical  changes  may  equally  be  associated  with 
nervo-muscular  or  dynamic,  thermic,  electric,  and  photic  phenomena, 
and  even  with  the  actions  usually  referred  to  the  so-called  nervous 
force.     ThttSy  a  chemical  change  of  blood  or  tissue,  or  of  both^  is  ea- 
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sential  to  muscular  and  nervous  action,  to  the  development  of  aniiDil 
heat,  to  the  electrical  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  and  to  the  evolotioii 
of  light  in  animals.  So,  too,  certain  mechanical  work,  performed  ex- 
clusively within  the  animal  body,  must,  when  completed,  pass  into 
heat,  as  the  result  of  arrest,  concussion,  or  friction.  Heat,  again,  is 
necessary  for  the  solvent  processes  accompanying  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  the  food ;  and  it  exercises^a  well-known  influence  npoD, 
and  often  determines,  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  change  and  dy- 
namic work  performed  in  the  body. 

In  the  Inorganic  world  considered  exclusively,  gravitation  and  solir 
heat  are  the  chief  modes  in  which  force  is  manifested.  The  evapon- 
tion  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  conversion  into  clonds, 
its  descent  in  the  form  of  fogs,  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  the  fonnation  of 
glaciers,  mountain-streams,  and  rivers;  and  the  production  of  asccDd- 
ing,  descending,  and  horizontal  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  are  the 
evidences  of  these  forms  of  energy.  Oxidation  and  other  chemical 
changes,  though  not  absent,  are  comparatively  inactive  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  inorganic  world. 

In  the  Organic  world,  however,  in  plants  and  animals,  chemical 
change  constitutes  the  most  essential  modes  or  forms  of  force,  and  the 
source  of  the  other  forms  of  force  manifested  by  them.  Under  the 
influence  of  certain  of  the  solar  rays,  differing  from  the  simply  heating 
rays,  viz.,  the  luminous  and  the  actinic  rays,  the  deoxidation  and  fixa- 
tion of  certain  elements  take  place  in  plants ;  and  in  these  elements 
so  fixed  and  combined,  a  force,  derived  from  the  solar  rays,  is  then 
stored  up.  In  animals,  again,  oxidation  is  the  essential  phenomenon, 
an  opposite  chemical  change  occurs,  the  force  stored  up  in  the  animal 
blood  or  tissues,  which  is  but  a  transfer  of  that  of  the  vegetable  con- 
stituents of  the  food,  is,  together  with  the  force  proper  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  then  liberated,  and,  by  the  special  organic  apparatus  of  the 
animal  body,  is  changed,  as  required,  into  other  modes  of  action,  mus- 
cular, nervous,  thermic,  digestive,  or  excretory,  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  animal  existence.  In  supplementing  the  mechanical 
forces  of  nature  dependent  on  gravitation  or  solar  heat,  such  as  wind- 
and  water-power,  Man  has  had  recourse  to  chemical  change,  as  a  source 
for  the  production  of  heat  and  mechanical  force.  The  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  coal  are  made  to  unite  with  oxygen ;  from  this  combina- 
tion, heat  is  evolved;  by  this,  water  is  converted  into  steam ;  and,  by 
the  expansive  force  of  the  latter,  the  requisite  motion  is  obtained.  An 
obvious  comparison  is  here  suggested  between  a  machine  and  the  body, 
between  the  force  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  dead  matter  and  the 
oxidation  of  the  living  tissues;  and,  lastly,  between  the  working  of  a 
steam  engine  and  the  muscular  movements. 

In  general  physics,  results,  to  be  of  scientific  value,  must  be  ex- 
pressed numerically.  The  quantity  of  fuel  and  oxygen  undergoing 
change  in  combustion,  is  accurately  determined  by  weight  or  volume; 
the  relative  amount  of  heat  evolved,  is  ascertained  and  recorded;  and 
if  the  heat  be  applied,  as  by  expansion  for  mechanical  purposes,  the 
value  of  the  work  it  performs  is  exactly  measured.  By  such  means, 
the  amount  of  each  kind  of  force  manifested,  is  expressed  in  numbers, 
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BO  that  their  mutual  equivalents,  when  they  are  transformed,  one  into 
the  other,  can  be  determined.  The  introduction  of  ihis  method  into 
the  domain  of  physiology,  necessitates  the  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  matter  undergoing  change  by  oxidation,  and  of  the  work  performed 
by  it,  in  the  living  body.  The  results,  however  incomplete,  are  full  of 
interest  and  promise. 

In  comparing  the  animal  body  with  a  machine  having  its  source  of 
power  in  combustion  or  chemical  changes,  it  is  usual  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction: in  the  latter,  the  force  is  entirely  derived  from  the  combus- 
tion of  substances  introduced  into  the  machine,  and  acts  upon  parts  of 
the  machine,  themselves  passive  in  the  work ;  whereas  in  the  former, 
the  parts  of  the  machine  not  only  perform  the  work,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  very  matter  undergoes  the  changes  by  which  the  force  is 
produced.  In  the  steam  engine,  the  heat  and  the  mechanical  work 
are  produced  by  the  direct  transformation  of  fuel  distinct  from  the 
machine  itself;  in  the  animal  frame,  the  warmth  and  motor  force  are 
evolved  from  the  direct  transformation  of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
living  apparatus.  As  will  be  hereafter  seen,  the  quantity  of  work 
accomplished,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  chemical  change  which 
takes  place,  is  far  greater  in  the  animal  body  than  in  the  most  eco^ 
nomical  steam  engine. 

But,  although  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the  animal  machine  undergo 
chemical  metamorphoses,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  its  action, 
the  waste  occasioned  by  those  changes  is,  necessarily,  ultimately  sup- 
plied from  the  food.  If  food  be  taken  in  excess,  as  in  the  lux  us  con- 
sumption, it  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  blood,  without  passing  into 
tissue;  if  the  quantity  be  normal,  it  enters  both  tha blood  and  the  tis- 
sues, and  then  becomes  oxidized;  lastly,  if  the  food  be  withheld,  the 
blood  and  the  tissues  undergo  oxidation,  they  having  been  themselves 
derived  from  previously  assimilated  food.  The  food  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  source  and  measure  of  the  power  engendered,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  oxidation  in  the  body.  Accordingly,  exact  numerical  esti- 
mates of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  human  body,  must  refer  both 
to  the  amount  of  combustible  or  oxidizable  material  in  the  food^  and 
to  that  of  the  products  of  its  oxidation  found  in  the  exereiioii,9. 

The  two  most  obvious  forms  of  work  performed  in  the  living  human 
body,  are  the  proper  dynamic  or  mechanical  work,  and  the  calorific 
work.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  the  nutritive  work,  and  the 
mental  work.  The  mechanical  work  is  nervo-muscular,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  electric  work.  Some  of  it  is  internal^  such  as  that  of  the 
respiratory  muscular  apparatus,  especially  of  the  diaphragm  and  inter- 
costal muscles,  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  the  heart  and  arteries,  and 
that  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  and  other  inter- 
nal muscular  organs.  Other  internal  mechanical  work  is  that  per- 
formed by  the  muscles  which  maintain  the  position  of  the  body,  by  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  and  by  those  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  sense, 
and  also  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  mechanical  work  is,  however,  ordinarily  external^  such 
as  is  manifested  in  the  movements  of  locomotion  and  labor.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  internal  to  the  external  work,  in  a  laboring  man,  is  as 
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2  to  1.  The  calorific  work  relates  to  the  formation  of  heat;  this  is 
generated,  as  we  shall  see,  either  in  part,  directly  through  the  oxida- 
tion  of  respiratory  food,  and,  in  part,  indirectly  from  the  ultimate 
transformation  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the  body  into  heat;  or,  m- 
cording  to  some,  it  is  entirely  derived  from  the  latter  source.  The 
nutritive  work  is  the  digestive,  absorptive,  assimilative,  and  secretire 
work,  liquefacient  or  solidifacient,  often  dialytic,  attractive,  or  repel- 
lent. The  mental  work  is  that  which  is  involved  in  the  operations  of 
the  brain,  acting  as  the  bodily  organ  of  sensation,  emotion,  and  thought 
The  volitional  work  of  the  brain,  and  the  non-volitional  work  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  ganglia,  in  controlling  the  voluntary  and  involnntarj 
muscles,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  external  and  internal  mechani- 
cal work  performed  by  those  muscles.  Besides  the  electric  work  in 
Man  and  in  animals  generally,  special  electric  work  is  performed  by 
many  animals,  and  photic  phenomena  are  manifested  by  a  few. 

In  considering  the  relations  between  these  forms  of  work  in  the 
human  body,  and  the  source  of  the  power  in  the  oxidation  of  the  food, 
the  following  data,  belonging  to  physical  science,  are  usually  employed, 
the  calculations  being  expressed  in  the  French  metrical  system,  which 
so  readily  adapts  itself  to  such  uses. 

Measure  of  Heat^  or  Heat-  UniL 

The  thermometer  merely  shows  the  relative  temperature  of  solid,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  substances.  The  actual  quantities  of  heat  necessary  to  produce  chan^ses 
of  temj)erature,  are  determined  by  the  apparatus  known  as  a  calnritneter ;  and 
the  quantity  needed  to  impart  to  a  definite  portion  of  water  a  definite  warmth 
is  taken  iis  a  quantitative  standard.  Thus  a  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise 
the  temi^erature  of  Igramme  (1  cubic  centimetre,  or  15.543235  grains)  of  water, 
1^  Centigrade  (1.8^  Fahrenheit),  is  named  a  heat-unit  or  cahrie.  Ten  such 
heat-units  will  raise  the  temperature  of  10  grammes  of  water  also  by  1^  C. ;  but, 
acting  on  smaller  quantities  of  water,  they  will  raise  their  temperatures  pro- 
portionally, as,  for  example,  5  grammes  by  2^  C,  and  10  grammes  by  l^C, 
and  so  on,  of  lOO's  or  of  lOOO's  of  heat-units. 

Mechanical  Coefficient^  and  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat, 

Heat  may  produce  work  which  is  internal  and  direct,  as  in  the  liquefiwtion  of 
solids,  e,  ^.,  in  the  melting  of  metals,  and  the  turning  of  ice  into  water,  or  in  the 
conversion  of  fiuids  into  vapor,  as  of  water  into  steam,  or  in  the  mere  expan- 
sion of  fluids  or  gases,  as  of  mercury  or  air ;  but  heat  may,  also,  act  externally 
and  indirectly,  as  occurs  in  the  employment  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam  in 
machines  or  engines  of  various  kinds.  The  quantity  of  work  performable  by  heat 
is  very  remarkable.  Thus,  starting  from  the  heat-unit  previously  determined, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mayer,  Joule,  Clausius,  and  others,  that  such  a  hea^ 
unit,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gramme 
of  water  by  1^  Centigrade,  if  utilized  by  being  converted  mto  mechanical  work, 
is  equal  to  the  lifting  of  tne  same  wei^^ht  of  water,  viz.,  1  gramme,  to  a  height 
variously  estimated  at,  from  421  to  433  metres,  424  metres  being  the  numkr 
usually  adopted.  Conversely,  the  same  force  will  lift  424  grammes,  1  metre 
high ;  or  twice  that  number,  viz.,  848  grammes,  half  a  metre ;  or  half  that 
number  of  grammes,  viz.,  212,  to  a  height  of  2  metres,  or  106  grammes,  4  me- 
tres, and  so  on  for  other  quantities,  larger  or  smaller.  The  mechanical  cpfjfi- 
cient  of  heat  is  therefore  424,  and  the  mechanical  equimleTixt  of  1  heat-unit  is 
expressed  as  424  metre-grammes.  For  larger  weights,  metre-kilogrammes  are 
used  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  decimal  notation  of  the  metrical  system  is  so  use- 
ful.    Thus  1  kilogramme  of  water  (1000  grammes)  requires  1000  heat-units  to 
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raise  its  temperature  1^  Centigrade ;  and  these  1000  heat-units  will  lift  the 
same  weight  of  water,  viz.,  1  Kilogramme,  424  metres  high ;  or,  conversely, 
424  kilogrammes,  1  metre  high ;  212  kilogrammes,  2  metres ;  or  10(5  kilo- 
grammes, 4  metres  high,  and  so  on.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  1000  heat- 
units  is  expressed,  therefore,  as  424  metre-A;i7ogrammes  (met.  kils.). 

In  English  works  the  scale  of  temperature  employed  is  that  of  Fahrenheit, 
of  which  1.8*^  are  equal  to  1^  Cent.  ;  the  weight  is  the  lb.  av.,  of  which  2.2  are 
equal  to  1  kilogramme,  and  the  measure  of  height  is  1  foot,  of  which  3.28  are 
equal  to  1  metre.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is 
expressed  in  foot-pounds.  Thus  the  heat  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of 
1  lb.  of  water,  1^  Fahr.,  will  lift  that  weight,  viz.,  1  lb.,  to  a  height  of  772  feet, 
or  772  lbs.  to  a  height  of  1  foot,  and  so  on  ;  hence  the  mechanical  coefficient  of 
heat  in  this  system  is  772,  and  its  mechanical  equivalent  is  expressed  as  772 
foot-pounds  (ft.  lbs.).  To  reduce  the  English  ft.  lb.  into  the  French  met.  kils., 
divide  the  former  by  7.216,  which  is  the  number  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  pounds  m  a  kilogramme  by  the  number  of  feet  in  a  metre,  viz.,  2.2 
X  3.28.  On  the  other  hand  met.  kils.  multiplied  by  7.216,  are  changed  into  ft. 
Ibe. 

Not  only  is  heat  convertible  into  mechanical  work,  but  mechanical  work  may 
be  reconverted  into  heat,  and  the  same  equivalents,  as  before,  express  the  ratio 
between  them.  Thus  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  lifting  1  kilogramme  of  water 
424  metres  high,  will,  when  employed  in  friction,  blows,  or  otherwise,  develop 
a  temperature  equal  to  1000  heat-units,  or  will  raise  the  temperature  of  1000 
grammes,  i.  c,  of  1  kilogramme  of  water,  1°  Cent.  In  friction,  for  example, 
according  to  the  physical  theory,  so  ably  expounded  by  Tyndall,  that  heat  is 
a  vibratory  motion  amongst  the  molecules  of  matter,  the  resistance  arrests, 
to  a  certjiin  degree,  the  motion  of  masses  of  matter  rubbed  against  each  other ; 
but  the  visible  motion  so  disappearing,  is  transferred  to  the  molecules,  and  so 
cau.ses  the  invisible  motion  known  to  us  as  heat.  The  frequency  of  these  vi- 
brations increases  in  proportion  to  the  sensible  heat  produced. 

QuarUities  of  Heat  developed  by  the  Chemical  Process  of  Combustion. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the  relation  between  chemical  force  and  me- 
chanical work,  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  is  the  amount  of  heat  evolved 
by  the  combination  of  proportional  quantities,  or  atomic  weights,  of  two  or 
more  elementary  substances.  The  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal 
with  oxygen,  is  thus  measured,  the  heat  itself  bein^  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  an  almost  infmitely  rapid  motion  of  the  combinmg  molecules,  through  al- 
most infinitely  minute  distances.  Experiments  made  on  the  amount  of  heat 
imparted  to  water  in  a  calorimeter,  have  established  the  fact,  that  very  ditler- 
ent  amounts  of  heat  are  given  off  by  burning  equal  weights  of  different  com- 
bustible bodies.  The  mode  of  estnnating  these  varymg  quantities  is,  by 
measuring  the  heating  effects  produced  by  the  combustion  in  oxygen,  of  1 
gramme  weight  of  eacn  substance,  upon  the  standard  gramme  of  water  em- 
ployed in  the  calculation  of  the  heat-units.  (Favre  and  bilbermann.)  In  this 
way,  1  gramme  of  carbon,  in  combining  with  oxygen  in  the  act  of  perfect 
combustion,  to  form  carbonic  acid,  evolves  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  8080  grammes  of  water  1^  Cent.  ;  in  other  words,  it  evolves  8080 
neat-units.  Again,  1  cramme  of  hydrogen,  in  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form 
water,  evolves  34,462  heat-units.  Now,  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  the  two 
chief  combustible  or  oxidizable  elements  of  the  food,  the  blood,  and  the  solid 
tissues ;  the  nitrogen  passes  out  of  the  body  unoxidized,  but  combined  in  the 
urea.  Most  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  escape  from  the  system  completely 
oxidized,  as  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  but  some  of  each  of  those  elements,  es- 
pecially of  the  carbon,  appear  combined  with  a  little  oxygen,  and  also  with  the 
nitrogen  in  the  urea.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  combusti- 
ble bSdies  appears  to  be  the  same,  whether  they  are  oxidized  slowly  or  rap- 
idly. The  physical  data  just  explained  may  therefore  be  applied  to  the  quan- 
titative examination  of  the  relations  between  the  chemical  changes  occurring 
in  the  human  body,  and  the  amount  of  mechanical  and  calorific  work  performed 
in  it. 
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Calorific  Work  of  the  Body. 

The  number  of  heat-units  given  off  by  a  dog  in  24  hours,  haTing 
been  ascertained  to  be  393,000,  the  number  evolved,  in  the  same  time 
by  a  Man  weighing  seven  tiroes  as  much  as  the  dog,  would  be  2,751,- 
000  heat-units.  (Despretz.)  From  calculations  of  the  number  of  heat- 
units  given  off  by  the  body  in  various  ways — by  radiation,  by  evapor- 
ation of  water,  and  by  the  warming  of  the  respired  air  and  excreta— it 
has  also  been  estimated  that  the  daily  loss,  and  therefore  the  daily 
production  of  heat  by  it,  amounts  to  2,700,000  heat-unitS;  (Helmholz.) 

Comparison  of  the  Daily  Arrumnt  of  the  Animal  HeaLwith  (he  Quantity  of 

Carbon  and  Hydrogen  oxidized  in  24  Hours, 

Now  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  daily  food,  according  to  Table  A,  at  p. 
901,  is  9.93  oz.  or  *&1.2  grammes  :  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  not  already  com- 
bined with  its  due  proportion  or  oxygen  in  the  carbhydrates  is  0.(54  oz.  or 
18.86  grammes.    Deducting  from  these  the  quantities  of  those  elementa  con- 
tained in  the  urine  and  solid  excreta,  Table  B,  viz.,  1.05  oz.  or  29.8  grammefl 
of  carbon,  and  0.2  oz.  or  6.3  grammes  of  hydrogen,  there  remains  a  residue  of 
251.4  gnunmes  of  carbon,  and  of  12.56  grammes  of  hydrogen,  free  for  con?e^ 
sion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.     The  251.4  grammes  of  carbon,  multi- 
plied by  its  heat-coefficient  8080,  produce  2,031,312  heat-units ;  whilst  12.56 
franimes  of  hydro^n,  multiplied  by  its  heat  coefficient  34,462,  give  432,842 
eat-uuits,  the  total  being  2.464,154  neat-units.  (Vierordt.)    This  calculation 
shows  a  deficit  in  the  heat,  derivable  from  the  combustion  of  the  daily  food,  as 
comi)ared  with  that  ^ven  off  daily  by  the  body,  of  about  286,800  heat-units,  or 
about  ,>„th  only  of  the  total  estimated  quantity  of  heat  siven  off  in  the  day. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
oxidized  in  the  body,  would  go  far  to  meet  this  deficit.     But  in  120  grammes 
of  albumen,  the  supposed  daify  supply,  there  are  only  1.4  grammes  of  sulphur; 
and.  as  the  heat-coefficient  of  this  element  is  2307,  the  heat  from  that  source, 
provided  all  the  sulphur  were  oxidized,  which  is  not  the  case,  would  odIj 
amount  to  about  32,300  heat-units ;  the  phosphorus  would  yield  a  somewhat 
smaller  number.     Moreover,  there  are  considerations  which  would  appear  to 
make  the  deficit  still  worse.     Thus,  although  the  hydrogen  of  the  starcnyfood 
is  excluded  by  Vierordt,  because,  being  present  with  oxygen  in  the  propo^ 
tions  to  fonn  water,  it  is  probably  already  so  combined,  and  therefore  unable 
to  evolve  any  further  heat  of  combustion,  yet  no  deduction  is  made  for  such 
hydrogen  as  may  be  balanced  by  the  oxygen  in  the  fatty  and  albuminous  food. 
In  this  fat  and  albumen,  besides  the  oxygen  which  passes  out  with  the  urea 
and  the  solid  excreta,  sufficient  exists  to  unite  with,  and  so  neutralize,  about  2 
grammes  of  hydrogen  ;  and  if  it  be  so  combined,  a  loss  of  heat  power  must  be 
admitted  of  about  68,900  heat-units.     A  small  quantity  of  the  carbon  and  hr- 
dro^^n  of  the  food  also  disappears  unoxidized  as  carburetted  hydrogen.    It  is 
furtliermore  usually  maintained,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  chemical  action  is 
transformed  into  extt^mal  mechanical  work,  without  bemg  converted  into  heat 
in  the  bod>' ;  and  this  quantity  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  235,000  heat- 
units.    From  these  circumstances,  the  total  deficit  in  the  heat-imits  of  the  food 
as  compared  with  those  supposed  to  be  civen  off  from  the  body,  would  be  500- 
000,  t.  €.,  between  j^th  and  ith  of  the  daily  heat. 

This  discrepancy  may,  however,  be  fully  explained  by  possible  errors  in  the 
larger  data.  Thus,  the  estimatea  weight  of  the  human  body,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  heat-units  producible  by  it,  in  proportion  to  the  particular  dog 
experimented  upon,  by  Despretz,  may  be  too  large;  or  the  daily  supply  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  in  the  food  may  be  underrated  for  a  man  of  the  estimated 
weight.  Vierordt  himself  elsewhere  assumes  only  2,500,000  heat-units  as  the 
average  daily  quantity  evolved  by  an  adult;  and  the  same  number  has  been 
accepted  by  Carpenter  as  the  probable  number  for  a  man  weighing  180  lbs., 
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t.  e.y  much  above  the  average  standard.  The  adoption  of  this  number  would 
reduce  the  deficit  to  300,000  heat-units,  which  would  be  provided  for  by  a  daily 
addition  of  37  grammes  of  carbon  in  the  food,  a  quantity  which  would  be  con- 
tained in  3  oz.  of  starch,  or  li  oz.  of  fat.  According  to  Playfair's  Tables  (p. 
920),  such  an  additional  quantity  is  actually  consumed.  The  results  of  im- 
proved methods  of  research  and  calculation,  therefore,  quite  support  Lavoi- 
sier^s  chemical  theory  of  animal  heat. 

MechaniccU  Work  of  the  Body, 

The  daily  working  power  of  a  Man,  and  the  actual  mechanical  work  done, 
according  to  his  individual  strength,  must  vary  greatly  according  to  the  exer- 
cise or  labor  he  undergoes.  It  is  said  that  a  Man  can  raise  100  lbs.,  1  foot  in 
a  second,  for  8  or  10  hours  in  the  day;  that,  on  level  ground,  he  can  draw  640 
lbs.  weight;  that  he  can  lift  286  11^.  with  both  hands,  and  support  on  his 
shoulders,  330  lbs.  The  dally  work  of  a  Man  is  said  to  be  between  ^th  and  ^th 
of  that  of  a  horse.  More  exact  computations  show,  that  with  severe  labor,  the 
daily  work  of  a  man  is  equal  to  207,871  met.  kils.,  or  1,500,000  ft.  lbs.  fRanken); 
with  moderate  labor,  it  is  not  more  than  66,518  met.  kilis.,  or  480.000  ft.  lbs.  (Ran- 
ken. )  The  work  performed  by  pedestrians  has  been  estimatea  at  109,570  met. 
kils. ,  or  790,720  ft.  lbs.  (Haughton).  In  marching,  a  soldier  exercises  a  tractive 
force  equal  to  ^ti^h  of  the  weight  of  his  body,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  The 
coefficient  of  traction  is,  therefore,  expressed  as  being  j'gth  of  the  weight  to  be 
naoved;  hence,  a  soldier  weighing  150  lbs.,  with  60  lbs.  of  weight  to  carry,  and 
inarching  14  miles  per  day,  penorms  work  equal  to  107,5^  met.  kils.,  or 
776,160  ft.  lbs.  (Playfair). 

Thus  150  +  60  ^  20  lbs,  x  14  x  5280  feet  =  776,160  ft.  lbs. 

The  mean  of  9  estimates  of  laborious  work,  according  to  various  authori- 
ties, is  105,605  met.  kils..  or  762,048  ft.  lbs.  This  represents  the  daily  external 
mechanical  work  of  the  body.  Of  the  internal  mechanical  work,  a  large  por- 
tion, which  is  usually  referred  to  the  external  work,  is  that  which  poises  the 
body  and  supports  it.  Next  to  this,  is  the  true  internal  work,  of  which  the 
most  is  performed  by  the  heart,  which  has  been  estimated  by  one  authority  at 
87,871  met.  kils.,  or  273,280  ft.  lbs.  (Haughton);  and  by  another  at  70,000  met. 
kils.,  or  492,520  ft.  lbs.  in  24  hours;  the  daily  work  of  the  left  ventricle  alone,  is 
estimated  at  46,000  metre-kilogrammes.  (Vierordt.)  Another  estimate  gives 
43,000  met.  kils.  for  the  left  ventricle,  and  21,000  for  the  right  ventricle,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  64,000.  (Donders.)  According  to  the  lowest  estimate,  the  work 
of  the  heart,  which  is  always  beating,  is  equal  to  more  than  id,  and,  according 
to  the  highest,  to  nearly  Jds  of  the  total  daily  external  work.  Taking  the  high- 
est estimate  of  the  heart's  work,  and  addins  it  to  the  mean  labor-work  of  Man, 
as  above  estimated,  we  arrive  at  the  sum  of  about  175,600  met.  kils.  To  this 
must  also  be  conjoined  the  work  of  respiration,  t.  e.  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
intercostal  muscles^  63,000  met.  kils.  (Donders),  the  work  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  other  mtemal  mechanical  work,  wnich  will  probably  raise  the 
total  daily  mechanical  work,  external  and  internal,  performed  by  a  man  en- 
gaged in  active  employment,  to  the  sum  of  250,000  met.  kils.  From  other 
calculations,  Vierordt  adopts  200,000  met.  kils.,  but  exclusive,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  internal  work.  Again,  the  actual  mechanical  effort,  or  work, 
accomplished  by  a  muscle,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  lifted,  multi- 
plied by  the  height  to  which  it  is  lift;ed.  Thus,  with  a  frog's  muscle,  Weber 
round  that  5  grammes  were  lift;ed  27.6  millimetres,  15  grammes  25.1  mm.,  25 

frammes  11.45  mm.,  and  35  grammes  6.3  mm.  The  products  of  these  num- 
ers,  showing  the  work  accomplished  in  each  case,  are  respectively  138,  376, 
286,  and  220  gramrtie-^niillimetres.  Hence,  although  the  work  effected  at  first 
increases  with  the  load,  it  soon  reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  diminishes. 
Since  every  muscle  becomes  exhausted  by  work,  and  requires  intervals  of  rest 
for  reparation,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  mechanical 
work  accomplished  by  a  man  or  animal,  to  take  into  a<;count  the  element  of 
time.  In  this  way,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  mechanical  work  of  a  Man 
is  represented  by  7  met.  kils.  per  second,  and  that  of  a  horse,  by  from  60  to  70 
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met.  kils.  Allowing  8  hours'  work  out  of  the  24,  the  daily  work  of  a  Man 
would  be  201,600  met.  kils.  (Redtenbacher.)  The  average  work  per  secoud, 
throughout  the  day,  would  be  2.3  met.  kils. 

In  the  steam  engine,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the  fUel  consumed,  it 
sometimes  30  times,  and,  in  the  most  economical  eimnes,  20  times,  greater  thai 
the  quantity  converted  into  useful  mechanical  work ;  theoretically,  the  utmoit 
available  mechanical  power  is  only  j'^th  part  of  that  producible  by  the  heat  of 
the  coal  consumed.  But  in  the  human  body,  the  economy  of  combustible  ma- 
terial is  much  greater.  The  total  amount  of  heat  given  off  from  the  body,  in 
24  hours,  has  been  shown  to  be  from  2,500,000  to  2,750,000  heat-units.  The 
former  or  smaller  quantity  would  lift  a  corresponding  number  of  eramme8,or 
2500  kilogrammes,  to  a  height  of  424  metres;  and  would,  therefore,  yield  a 
mechanical  equivalent  of  about  1,060,000  met.  kils.,  or  about  5  times  as  much 
as  that  which  is  requisite  for  the  total  daily  work,  viz.,  250,000  met.  kib. 
Whilst,  therefore,  in  an  engine  f',jth  part  only  of  the  fuel  consumed  is  utilized 
as  mechanical  power,  ijth  of  the  food  absorbed  by  Man  is  so  appropriated. 
This  latter  proportion  agrees  with  Helmholz's  calculations. 


Itelattons  of  the  Kinds  of  Foodj  to  the  Mode%  of  Work. 

The  calorific  and  mechanical  Work  of  the  body,  being  thus  under- 
stood to  have  their  immediate  source  in  the  power  stored  up  in  the 
food,  and  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  which  is  set  free  on  the  occur- 
rence of  chemical  combination  between  them,  after  such  food  is  assimi- 
lated into  blood  or  tissue, — it  may  be  admitted  that,  allowing  for  cer- 
tain errors  of  calculation  and  deficiencies  of  knowledge,  the  numericai 
or  quantitative  method  shows  that  sufficient  matter  is  oxidized  in  the 
body,  to  account  for  both  those  modes  of  work.  It  must,  however, 
next  be  inquired,  what  are  the  relations  of  the  different  kindi  of  food 
to  these  two  different  modes  of  work. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  carbon  in  the  carbhydrates  and 
hydrocarbons,  or  amyloids  and  oleoids  of  the  daily  food,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  contained  in  the  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid  food.  In  Table 
A,  p.  901,  the  ratio  is  shown  to  be  7.64  to  2.29,  or  rather  more  than 
8  to  1 ;  the  number  of  heat-units  developed  by  the  former  would  of 
course  be  proportionally  large.  If  to  this  carbon  be  added  the  hy- 
drogen not  united  with  oxygen,  this  portion  of  the  food  seems  to  be 
the  obvious  source  of  calorific  power  in  the  body.  Vierordt  remarks, 
indeed,  that,  if  from  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  nitrogenous  food, 
enough  of  those  elements  be  deducted  to  form  the  urea  excreted  by 
the  kidneys,  a  quantity  remains,  totally  insufficient  to  develop  the  heat- 
units  necessary  for  the  calorific  work ;  for  then  only  67.3  grammes  of 
carbon  and  6.3  grammes  of  hydrogen,  will  be  left,  which,  multiplied 
by  their  heat  coefficients  8080,  and  34,460,  yield  a  total  number  of 
680,082  heat-units,  which  is  only  about  Jth  of  the  required  daily 
amount,  viz.,  2,500,000.  The  non-nitrogenous  food,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  opinion,  is  therefore,  regarded  as  the  essential  source  of  the 
animal  heat.  Indeed,  22  oz.  of  starch  alone,  not  an  unusual  quantity 
in  certain  daily  dietaries,  Tables,  p.  920,  would  yield,  2,187,000  heat- 
units. 

As  regards  the  mechanical  work^  it  is  well  known  that  this,  whether 
internal  or  external,  involuntary  or  voluntary,  is  performed  through 
nervo-muscular  action;  that  this  implies  fatigue  and  waste  of  the  mua- 
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cular  and  nervous  substance ;  that  so  long  as  muscular  contractility  lasts, 
80  long  do  oxidation  changes  go  on  in  a  muscle  (G.  Liebig) ;  that  a  due 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  this 
contractility ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
venous  blood  returning  from  muscles,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
activity.  It  is  further  certain  that  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
must  be  largely  supplied  by  the  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid  portion  of 
the  food.  From  these  facts,  it  might  well  be  inferred,  that  the  mechan- 
ical or  nervo-muscular  work  of  the  body,  has  its  immediate  source  in 
the  transformation  and  oxidation  of  the  muscle  itself,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  so-called  histogenetic,  plastic,  or  flesh-forming  nitrogenous  food. 
The  opinions  and  practice  of  agriculturists,  railway  contractors,  and 
trainers  of  men  destined  for  athletic  sports,  further  indicate,  that  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of  flesh-forming  food,  is  believed 
to  be  necessary  for  animals  or  men  engaged  in  severe  or  protracted 
labor. 

The  teaching  of  Liebig,  on  these  points,  is  indeed  very  precise  and  decided. 
According  to  nim,  the  hydrocarbons  and  carbhydrates  are  the  exclusive  heat- 
formers  ;  whilst  the  sole  source  of  mechanical  power,  is  the  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogenous  substance  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  built  up  again  by  the  albu- 
minoid or  plastic  constituents  of  the  food.  These  views  have  been  very  gener- 
ally accepted,  and  have  been  especially  supported,  amongst  others,  by  Ranke, 
Draper,  rlayfair,  and  Odling.  Draper  says  of  muscular  contraction,  that  it 
may  be  supposed  to  be  due  t^  disintegration  of  the  sarcous  particles,  and  that 
the  transformation  of  muscle  by  oxidation,  may  be  the  condition  of  muscular 
action.  Odling  regards  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  fat,  as 
liberating  a  force  exhibited  solely  in  the  form  of  heat ;  whilst  the  combustion 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  voluntary  muscle,  is  ex- 
pressed chiefly  in  the  form  of  motion. 

Playfair  has  endeavored  to  show,  on  numerical  grounds,  that  although  the 
chemical  combination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  albuminoid  food,  with 
oxygen,  is  insufllcient  to  account  for  the  calorific  work,  yet  it  is  adequate  to 
produce  the  mechanical  work  of  the  body.  Hence  he  concludes  that  it  is  the 
ultimate  magazine  of  force,  for  the  production  of  its  dynamical  operations. 
The  following  are  the  principal  facts  and  arguments  to  which  he  directs  atten- 
tion. 

From  numerous  English  and  foreign  sources,  he  has  collected  a  series  of  die-  • 
taries  actually  in  use,  under  various  conditions  of  rest  or  work,  of  which  the 
annexed  Table.  A,  gives  only  the  mean  results.  The  starch  equivalent  includes 
the  actual  starch  of  the  fooia,  together  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
f&U  expressed  as  starchy  matter,  1  part  of  fat  being  considered  equal  to  2.4 
parts  of  starch.  The  subsistence  diet,  is  that  which  is  considered  necessary  to 
support  life  in  a  condition  of  rest,  or  the  diet  necessary  for  the  vital  mechan- 
ical work  of  the  body  ;  it  is  illustrated  by  the  convalescent  diet  of  hospitals, 
and  by  the  low  diets  of  ill-fed  persons.  The  diet  needful  for  active  employment 
in  health,  is  represented  by  the  diet  of  soldiers  during  peace.  An  improved 
diet  necessary  for  more  arduous  work,  is  that  given  to  soldiers  during  war. 
The  diet  of  active  laborers,  is  exemplified  in  that  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers engaged  in  civil  employment.  Lastly,  a  still  fuller  diet,  is  that  of  laborers 
and  others  employed  in  yet  more  continuous  and  heavy  work. 
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A.  Mean  RettuUs  of  Dietaries  in  oz.  Avoirdupois, 
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B,  Average  Qivantities  in  oz.  of  Different  Food  Constituents,  consumed  undsr 
different  conditions  of  Itest  and  Work  (Playfaib). 


Food  Constitaenta. 
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The  subsistence  diet  in  Table  B,  is  supposed  to  show,  amongst  other  facts, 
the  quantity  of  albuminoid  food  consumed  in  the  performance  of  the  absolutelj 
essential  internal  mechanical  work  of  the  body,  when  at  complete  rest.  Taking 
this  as  a  datum  quantity,  the  additional  amounts  consumed  in  quietude,  in 
full  health,  in  active  labor,  and  in  hard  labor,  are  .5,  2.2,  3.5,  and  4.5  oz.  hi 
extreme  labor,  the  quantity  of  flesh-formers,  is,  therefore,  more  than  trebled,  as 
compared  witn  the  subsistence  diet.  The  starch  eauivalent  is  also  increased, 
►  being,  however,  only  doubled.  This  increase,  Playfair  considers  as  coincident 
with  the  additional  animal  heat  given  off  in  increased  exertion,  during  which 
all  the  functions,  digestive,  assimilative,  circulatory,  and  i:e8piratory,  are 
much  excited.  An  mcreased  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous  food  is  not 
only  demanded  by  an  increased  waste  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  but  it  may 
even  cause  the  latter,  by  exciting  the  animal  functions.  As,  for  an  active 
laborer,  3.5  oz.  seems  to  he  the  a(hlitional  amount  of  albuminoid  food  naded 
beyond  the  subsistence  diet,  so  a  horse,  when  at  work,  is  said,  by  Playfeir,  to 
consume  27  oz.  more  nitrogenous  food  than  when  at  rest.  The  proportion 
between  these  superadded  quantities,  in  the  Man  and  the  horse,  is  about  1  to 
7^,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  norse^s  daily  work  is  estimated  as  being 
equal  to  that  of  7  or  8  men.  It  is  further  statea,  that  the  work  of  a  horse  is 
to  the  work  of  an  ox,  as  1.43  to  1 ;  whilst  the  total  albuminoid  food  consumed 
by  those  two  animals,  when  engaged  in  labor,  is  as  1.46  to  1.  In  animals  fed 
exclusively  upon  a  ilesh-diet,  allowance  being  made,  when  necessary,  for  the 
fat  contained  in  it,  Bischoff,  Pettenkofer,  and  Voit,  found  that  the  carbon  ex- 
creted in  the  urea,  is  about  jth  of  the  quantity  given  off  in  the  form  of  ca^ 
bonic  acid  ;  hence  Playfair  supposes  that  1  part  of  albumen,  if  oxidized  by 
100  parts  of  oxygen,  may  bo  transformed  into  3.1,  or  about  3  parts^  of  urea, 
which  would  contain  3  of  carbon,  into  21  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  which  would 
contain  21  of  carbon,  and  into  13  parts  of  water.    The  carbon  in  the  urea  and 
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carbonic  acid  is,  here  also,  as  1  to  7.  Urea  itself  is  re^rded  as  a  compound 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  ammonia,  and  its  carbon,  as  bemp  only  partially  oxi- 
dized. Of  the  hydrogen,  three-fourths  are  deducted,  as  being  either  already 
combined  with  oxygen,  or  as  belonging  to  the  ammonia.  The  heat-units  are 
accordingly  calculated  for  so  much  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  water, 
and  also  for  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  sulphur  of  the  albumen.  One  ounce 
of  albumen,  437.5  grains,  or  28.35  grammes,  if  thus  decomposed,  would  yield 
126,500  heat-units,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  which  is  53,762  met.  kils. 
Hence  the  2  oz.  of  flesh-formers  in  the  subsistence  diet,  would  afford  107,524 
met.  kils.  of  work,  which  exceeds  the  essential  vital  work  performed  in  the 
body  in  the  condition  of  convalescence,  the  work  of  the  heart  representing  the 
largest  item  of  the  internal  mechanical  or  vital  work,  being  taken  at  37,781 
met.  kils.,  which,  however,  is  too  small  an  estimate.  Again,  the  3^  oz.  of 
additional  albuminoid  food  consumed  by  the  active  laborer,  are  mechanically 
equivalent  to  188,167  met.  kils. ;  whilst  the  mean  amount  or  laborious  work  is 
only  equal  to  105,605  met.  kils.  Lastly,  the  5^  oz.  of  albuminoid  food  con- 
sumed by  the  active  laborer,  yield  295,691  met.  kils.  ;  whereas  his  total  me- 
chanical work,  external  ana  internal,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  250,000  met. 
kils.  Even  if  each  of  the  above-mentioned  mechanical  equivalents  of  the  al- 
buminoid food  be  reduced  by  one-twelfth,  for  that  which  passes  off  in  the  solid 
excreta  without  undergoing  combustive  change,  still,  in  each  case,  enough 
power  remains,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  albuminoid  food,  to  execute 
the  mechanical  work,  whether  internal  or  external,  performed  by  the  bodj'. 

It  is  maintained  by  Playfair,  that  the  blood  cannot  be  the  source  of  the 
motor  power,  but  this  opinion  is  open  to  question.  The  quantity  of  fat  in 
muscular  tissue,  only  2  per  cent.,  is  too  small  to  accomplish  it.  The  fat  in 
the  heart  could  only  yield  10,157  met.  kils.,  whilst  the  work  of  the  heart  is 
estimated  as  equal,  at  least,  to  37.780  met.  kils.  In  4  oz.  of  dried  flesh,  there 
would  be  150  grains  of  fat,  which  would  yield  36,888  met.  kils.^  whilst  that 
amount  of  muscular  substance  itself  would  yield  214,544  met.  kils.  The  fat 
of  muscle  being  therefore  wholly  inadequate  to  produce  the  mechanical  work, 
it  is  presumed,  by  Playfair,  that  the  larger  quantity  yielded  by  the  muscle 
itself,  must  be  regarded  as  its  source.  Moreover,  the  fatty  substances,  as  we 
know,  are  wanted  for  heat-giving  purposes.  They  are  required,  we  may  add, 
to  supply  the  waste  of  the  nervous  substance  in  muscular  action  ;  and  the  fat 
in  the  muscles  may  protect  them  from  oxidation,  when  no  movement  is  taking 
place;  but  fat  alone  cannot  act  vicariously  as  a  substitute  for  albuminoid 
food.  In  starving  animals,  the  fat  wastes  gradually  day  by  day,  undergoing 
oxidation  at  an  equal  daily  rate,  whilst  the  muscle  wastes  irregularly,  at 
first  slowly,  then  more  uniformly,  but,  at  the  approach  of  death,  very  slowly 
indeed,  the  mechanical  work,  external  and  internal,  being  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  amount  of  albumen  allowed  in  the  dietary  of  Vierordt  (p.  901),  after 
deducting  the  urea,  and  y',th  for.  loss  by  the  solid  excreta,  would  yield  680,000 
heat-units,  or  a  mechanical  equivalent  of  264^52  met.  kils.,  a  quantity  closely 
corresponding  with  the  amount  obtained  by  JPlayfair's  calculations,  and  like- 
wise exceeding  the  estimated  total  daily  mechanical  work  of  250,000  met.  kils. 

The  small  &lance  of  unemployed  force  is  regarded  by  Playfair  as  proving 
the  extreme  economy  of  the  operations  of  the  living  body.  If,  indeed,  the 
mechanical  work  derived  from  the  chemical  energy  developed  in  the  oxidation 
of  Si  oz.  of  excess  of  albuminoid  food,  viz.,  188,167  met.  kils.,  be  compared 
¥rith  the  external  mechanical  work  of  an  actively  employed  laborer,  105,605 
met.  kils.,  the  proportion  of  actual  work  to  the  total  producible  energy  is  about 
as  1  tol|.  In  comparing  the  total  work  performed,  250,000  met.  Kils.,  with 
the  total  heat  produced  from  all  the  food,  295,691  met.  kils.,  more  than  *ths  of 
the  chemical  energy  developed  are  utilized,  instead  of  j  th^  as  estimated  by 
Helmholz,  and  others,  and  instead  of  Ath,  as  is  the  case  in  the  best  steam- 
engines.  Every  particle  of  energy  developed  in  the  body  is  probably,  in  some 
way,  usefully  employed. 

The  researches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  on  excreted  products, 
taken  as  the  measure  of  work,  bear  on  this  question  of  the  source  of 
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motor  power  in  the  body.  By  determining  the  quantities  of  urea  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys,  under  different  circumstances  of  rest  and  labor,  he 
endeavors  to  ascertain  the  potential  energy  represented  by  the  arei, 
considered  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoid  tissaea. 
The  work  of  the  body  is  classified,  by  him,  into  vital,  mental,  and 
mechanical.  These  he  supposes  to  be  represented  respectively,  by  the 
daily  excretion  of  297,  217,  and  136.5  grains,  making  a  total  of  650.5 
grains  of  urea  ;  the  total  daily  amount  excreted  by  a  person  engaged 
in  very  active  bodily  and  mental  work  is,  therefore,  650.6  grains.  In 
routine  labor,  he  infers  that  400  grains  of  urea  are  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent the  vital  and  mechanical  work ;  but,  in  higher  work,  he  allows 
533  grains  of  urea ;  and  regards  575  grains  as  the  average  for  a 
healthy  actively  engaged  adult.  As  1  part  of  urea  represents  3.1 
parts  of  dried  albumen,  this  daily  average  quantity  of  urea,  viz.,  575 
grains,  represents  3.9  oz.  of  dry  albuminoid  food ;  400  grains,  2.8  ox.; 
and  650  grains,  4.3  oz.  This  quantity  is  thus  apportioned  by  Haugh- 
ton:  for  the  vital  work,  297  grains,  representing  2  oz.  of  albumen; 
for  the  mental  work,  217  grains,  representing  1.4  oz. ;  and  for  the 
mechanical  work,  136.5  grains,  representing  .9  oz.  To  raise  these 
quantities  into  the  actual  quantities  of  albuminoid  food  consumed,  f'^^ 
more  must  be  added,  in  each  case,  for  the  albumen  eliminated,  un- 
changed, in  the  solid  excreta.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity 
of  urea  taken  to  represent  the  vital  work,  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
flesh-formers  in  the  subsistence  diet  of  Playfair.  But  the  quantity 
said  to  correspond  with  the  external  mechanical  work  is  insufficient, 
representing,  even  with  an  addition  of  y'jth,  less  than  1  oz.  of  albumi- 
noid food ;  whilst  the  mechanical  work  of  an  active  healthy  adult 
demands,  according  to  Playfair,  an  extra  quantity  of  2.2  oz.  of  flesh- 
formers  beyond  the  subsistence  diet.  The  large  quantity  allotted  to 
mental  work  is  perhaps  excessive,  and  may  supply  the  deficiency ;  for 
the  quantity  of  albumen  corresponding  with  the  total  amount  of  urea 
is  4.4  oz. ;  this,  with  its  superadded  j'j^'^)  would  more  than  equal  the 
full  diet  of  Playfair,  though  it  would  not  approach  the  5.5  oz.  diet  of 
the  active,  much  less  the  6.5  oz.  of  the  hardworked,  laborer. 

But  the  estimates  of  Haughton  as  to  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted 
daily  under  conditions  of  labor,  are  less  than  the  quantities  which  have 
been  observed  by  others.  The  quantity  in  convalescence,  and  in  cases 
of  starvation  or  hunger-cure,  ranges  from  263  to  800  grains;  the 
average  quantity  in  health  appears  to  vary  from  560  to  580  grains; 
and  the  quantity  excreted  daily,  by  hardworked  laborers,  has  been 
found  to  differ,  according  to  their  work  and /ood,  from  600  to  700  or 
800  grains.  In  Hammond's  experiments  on  himself,  whilst  without 
exercise,  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  daily  was  487  grains,  and  of 
uric  acid  24.9  grains, — the  quantities  of  those  two  substances  excreted 
in  moderate  exercise,  were  682.1  grains,  and  13.7  grains;  and,  in 
hard  exercise,  as  much  as  865  grains,  and  8.2  grains.  The  quantity 
of  urea  which  corresponds  with  5.5  oz.  of  albuminoid  food,  the  active 
laborer's  diet,  is  735  grains.  The  estimates  of  Haughton  are  evi- 
dently low ;  if  augmented,   in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
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Others,  as  to  the  increase  in  the  urea  excreted  during  full  exercise, 
and  With  a  full  diety  they  might,  at  first,  appear  to  harmonize  with  the 
view,  that  the  chemical  energy  developed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  al- 
buminoid food,  is  the  source  of  all  the  mechanical  work  performed  in 
the  body.  The  production  of  the  urea  is  not  supposed,  by  itself,  to 
develop  the  energy  required  ;  but  this  substance  is  an  index  to  the 
quantity  of  albuminoid  substance  oxidated,  in  the  body,  into  nrea, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  urea  can  be  easily 
separated  and  weighed ;  but  the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  derived  from 
the  partial  oxidation  of  the  albuminoid  food,  mixing  with  the  much 
larger  quantities  derived  from  the  carbhydrates  and  hydrocarbons,  com- 
pletely escape  measurement. 

But  the  theory  of  Liebi«:  (1842-51),  as  to  the  special  source  of  the  motor 
power  of  the  system,  thus  illustrated  by  arguments  and  calculations,  derived 
from  an  advanced  state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  relations  between  chemi- 
cal action,  heat,  and  motion,  is  opposed  by  many  authorities,  especially  by 
Maver,  Traube,  Donders,  Heidenham,  more  recently  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus, 
and,  in  England,  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  by  Frankland.  The  experiments 
of  Lehmann,  Ed.  Smith,  Voit,  Bisehoff,  Speck,  and  Dr.  Parkes,  have  assisted 
much  to  elucidate  this  subject. 

It  was  long  ago  maintained  by  Mayow,  of  Bath  (1(581),  that,  for  the  occur- 
rence of  muscular  action,  combustible  material,  fat,  must  be  conveyed  by  the 
blood  to  the  muscles,  together  with  some  principle  derived  from  the  air  in  res- 
piration. According  to  Mayer,  of  Bonn  (1845),  an  early  observer  in  the  field 
of  quantitative  research  as  rejiards  heat  and  its  relations  to  other  forms  of 
force,  a  muscle  is  not  the  material  by  the  chemical  change  of  which,  mechanical 
work  is  produced ;  but  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which,  the  transformation  of 
force  is  accomplished.  If  the  former  were  true,  he  argues  that  the  heart  would 
be  completely  oxidized,  in  doing  its  own  work,  in  8  days.  He  believes  the 
capillaries  of  the  muscle  to  be  the  seat  of  the  actual  changes,  and  the  blood  to 
be  the  fuel  consumed.  Traube  also  has  distinctly  taught  that  the  substances, 
by  the  burning  of  which,  force  is  generated  in  the  muscles,  are  not  the  albumi- 
noid constituents  of  those  tissues,  but  non-nitrogenous  substances,  either  fats 
or  carbhydrates.     Donders  and  Heidenhain  coincide  in  these  views. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  found  that  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  regulated, 
not  80  much  by  the  exercise  taken,  as  by  the  quantity  of  albuminoid  fo(S  which 
is  consumed.  Hence  much  of  this  substance  must  be  formed  independently 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  muscle  ;  and  therefore  Haughton's  estimates  of  it,  as 
a  measure  of  work,  become  seriously  invalidated.     Lastly,  much  uncertainty 

grevails,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  employed  for  the  calculations  of  the 
eat  given  off  in  the  oxidation  of  albuminoid  food,  and,  therefore,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  deductions  from  them,  made  by  Vierordt,  Play  fair,  and  others. 
Thus  LaAves  and  Gilbert  (1852)  observed,  that  of  two  pigs  feu,  one  on  lentils, 
which  contain  4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  the  other  on  barley,  which  contains 
only  2  per  cent.,  the  excreta  of  the  former  yielded  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as 
those  of  the  latter ;  from  which  they  infer  that  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted 
t.  6.,  of  albuminoid  substance  decomposed,  is  no  guide  to  the  amount  of  work 
done,  the  exercise  taken  having  been  the  same  in  each  case,  but  that  it  de^xaids 
on  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food  consumed.  They,  moreover,  conclude  that 
some  of  the  muscular  power  depends  on  the  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. Again,  the  researches  of  Edw.  Smith,  Voit,  I^hmann,  Bisehoff,  and 
Parkes,  indicate  that  the  urea  excreted  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  labor 
performed  ;  and  that  in  prolonged  exercise,  the  increase  of  urea  is  very  small. 
The  effects  of  treadwheel  labor  serve  only  to  increase  the  quantity  of  urea,  by 
19  grains  in  24  hours,  as  compared  with  that  eliminated  in  easy  labor.  (Smith.) 
In  fasting  animals,  the  effects  of  increased  exertion  are  also  very  slight  as 
regards  the  urea,  and  seem  to  be  regulated  by  the  periods  of  ingestion  of  water. 
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and  by  the  increased  respiration  and  circulation,  rather  than  by  the  direct 
waste  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  (Voit,  Bischoff.) 

Lastly,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edw.  Smith  prove,  on  the  other  hand,  thit 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid  does  increase,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
exercise  taken.  During  sleep,  the  quantity  exhaled  in  an  hour  was,  in  his  own 
case,  19  grammes  ;  whilst  lying  down  before  sleep,  28  ;  in  a  sitting  postore, 
29  ;  whilst  walking  two  miles  an  hour,  70.5 ;  in  walking  three  miles  an  hoar, 
100.6 ;  and  upon  the  tread  wheel,  lifting  his  body,  28.65  feet  in  a  minute,  u 
much  as  189.6  grammes  per  hour. 

The  recent  observations  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  on  the  results  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work  performed  by  themselves,  also  point  to  the  conclusion,  that 
muscular  effort,  on  a  non-nitroijenaus  diet,  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of 
urea  excreted  from  the  body  ;  moreover,  they  conclude  that  the  oxidation  of 
the  (luantity  of  albuminoid  substance,  or  plastic  nitrogenous  material,  which 
would  correspond  with  the  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  compounds  tnen  ex- 
creted, does  not  yield  sufficient  potential  energy  to  perform  tne  work  accom- 
plished. The  mechanical  work  undertaken  by  them,  was  the  ascent  of  the 
Faulhorn,  a  mountain  in  the  Bernese  Oberlana.  From  the  middle  of  the  day 
before,  until  the  ascent  was  completed,  no  albuminoid  food  was  taken,  so  that 
no  excess,  or  luxus  consumptioriy  might  interfere  with  the  experiment.  Durins 
11  hours  of  the  night  previous  to  tne  ascent,  the  quantities  of  urea  excreted 
by  them  respectively,  were  by  Fick,  12.5,  and  by  Wislicenus,  11.75  grammes. 
During  the  7  hours  and  40  seconds  occupied  in  the  ascent,  or  work-hours^  i  e., 
from  10  min.  past  5  A.M.  to  20  min.  past  1  p.m.,  the  quantities  were  7.  and 
6.7  grammes.  During  the  next  5  hours  and  40  min.  of  rest,  or  after  trorit,  in 
which  an  abundant  meal  of  meat  was  consumed,  the  quantities  were  o.  and 
6.1  grammes.  The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  per  hour  was,  therefore,  iwl  in- 
creased during  exercise  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  In  determinins  the  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  albuminoid  substance  decomposed,  and  the  mechanical 
work  performed,  they  take  into  account  not  only  the  urea,  but  the  whole  nitro- 
gen eliminated  in  a  more  or  less  oxidized  form,  and  they  find  that  this,  du^ 
ing  the  actual  period  of  t/v)rA',  would  represent  in  F.  22.098,  and  in  W.  20.89 
grammes  of  albumen.  The  minute  trace  of  nitrogen  given  off  from  the  akm 
IS  neglected,  and  so  is  the  larger  quantity  contained  m  the  ffieces,  becauae  it 
passes  off  in  almost  unoxidized  compounds.  The  possible  retention  in  the 
system  of  some  partially  oxidized  albuminoid  su)>stances,  such  as  creatin,  ii 
admitted ;  but  to  compensate  for  this  they  add  a  quantity  of  albumen,  equal 
to  the  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  period  of  after  tcork,  making  the  respective 
totals,  37.17  and  37.  grammes  of  albmnen  oxidized.  The  heat  given  out  by 
the  oxidation  of  these  quantities  in  the  body,  is  unknown ;  but  from  avowedly 
imperfect  data,  and  making  the  fullest  possible  allowance,  they  conclude  that 
the  energy  obtainable  from  its  oxidation  might  be  for  F.  250,000,  and  for  W. 
249,000  heat-units  ;  giving  resixjctively  106,250,  and  105,825  met.  kils.  of  me- 
chanical power.  Now  the  chief  work  actually  performed  by  them,  was  lifting 
the  weights  of  their  bodies,  as  clothed,  through  the  height  of  the  mountain ; 
this  is  measurable  by  multiplying  the  former  hy  the  latter.  Thus  F.  exerted 
a  force  of  66  kil.  X  1956  metres = 129,096  met.  kils.,  and  W.  a  force  of  76  kil. 
X  1956  metres = 148, 69()  met.  kils. ;  if  to  this  be  added  the  internal  work  of 
respiration  and  circulation,  the  totals  are,  for  F.  159,637,  and  for  W.  184,287 
met.  kils.    These  results  show,  therefore,  that  the  mean  work  performed,  in 

froportion  to  the  power  derivable  from  the  oxidized  albumen,  was  as  3  to  2. 
t  is  well  known,  however,  that  much  other  work  is  performed  in  the  exer- 
cised body,  which  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  external  work  performed ; 
and  Ileidenhain  has  computed  that  only  one-half  the  energy  of  the  force-gen- 
erating processes,  is  really  used  as  work.  Ilence,  double  the  amount  of  work 
was  actually  performed  in  the  bodies,  of  F.  and  W.,  or  319,274  and  368,574 
met.  kils. ;  m  other  words,  the  ratio  of  work  performed  to  the  power  derivable 
from  the  consmnption  of  albuminoid  substances  in  the  body,  was  as  3  to  1. 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  the  oxidized  albumen  to  be  the  sole  and 
exclusive  source  of  the  power  manifested  in  the  work  of  the  body,  to  wliichit 
can  contribute  so  little,  they  conclude  that  the  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous 
substance  must  yield,  at  least,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  force  required,  not 
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only  for  the  production  of  heat,  but  also  of  mechanical  motion.  Moreover, 
since  it  is  improbable  that,  in  so  delicately  an  organized  apparatus  as  the 
muscular  tissue,  two  sorts  of  decomposition  should  occur,  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  the  same  force,  they  believe  that,  as  non-nitrogenous  substances  are 
decomposed  for  thctt  purpose^  those  only  are  decomposed.  The  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances of  the  muscle,  however,  simultaneously  undergo  waste  or  wear,  and 
thus  yield  urea.  In  conclusion,  they  show  that  the  resemblance  of  the  living 
animal  body  to  a  steam-engine,  is  more  close  than  is  usually  admitted ;  the 
muscle  is  an  apparatus  for  burning  its  appropriate  fuel,  the  hydrocarl)on8  and 
carbhydrates,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  engine  burns  its  proper  fuel,  coal  or 
coke ;  in  action,  the  muscle  does  not  specially  oxidize  itself,  any  more  than 
the  engine  is  burnt ;  but  in  action,  both  the  muscle  and  the  engine  undergo 
wear.  In  use,  the  wear,  in  either  case,  is  not  much  increased,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  decidedly  greater.  It  is  possible,  they  remark,  either  that 
non-nitrogenous  substances  in  the  muscle  act  as  the  combustibles,  or  that  they 
pass  through  the  muscle  in  a  rapid  stream,  their  particles  being  immediately 
oxidized,  and  then  carried  away. 

The  general  conclusions  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus  are  strengthened  by  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Dr.  Frankland,  who  has  also  supplied  more  secure 
data  for  estimating  the  heat-units  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  albuminoid 
substances  in  the  body.  It  was  admitted  by  the  German  physiologists,  that 
these  could  not  be  equal  to  the  heat-units  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the 
separate  elements  of  albumen  out  of  the  body,  although  they  allowed  that 
quantity  in  their  calculations.     By  mixing  a  certain  quantity  of  muscle  de- 

S rived  of  fat,  aJbumen,  and  urea^  all  dried  at  212^  F.,  with  chlorate  of  potash, 
eflagrating  the  compounds,  and  measuring  the  heat  evolved,  by  its  etlect  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  water,  Dr.  Frankland  shows  that  1  gramme  of 
each  of  these  substances  respectively  evolves,  5103,  4998,  and  2206  heat-units. 
Now,  as  the  muscular  substance  is  imperfectly  oxidized  in  the  body,  forming 
urea,  or  some  still  less  completely  oxidized  material,  it  can  only  yield  the 
above-mentioned  number  of  heat-units,  minus  the  number  producible  by  the 
quantity  of  the  imperfectly  oxidized  nitrogenous  substances  into  which  it  is 
converted  in  the  system.  Albuminoid  bodies,  in  undergoing  decomposition, 
yield  about  Jd  their  weight  of  urea.     Hencre,  using  the  above  given  data,  1 

framme  of  dried  muscle  oxidized  in  the  body  would  yield  SIOS-*^"*,  or  5103- 
35  heat-units  =  4368  heat-units,  or  1848  met.  kils.  of  mechanical  power ;  for 
1  gramme  of  pure  albumen,  the  results  an»  4263  heat-units,  or  1805  met.  kils. 
of  force.  Applying  these  data  to  Fick  and  Wislicenrrs'  experiments,  it  will  be 
found  that,  as  they  eliminat<*d  respectively,  nitrogen  equal  to  37.17  grammes, 
and  37  grammes  of  albuminoid  substance,  the  available  energy  they  pro- 
duced would  be  only  68,6JK)and  68,376  met,  kils.  ;  whilst  their  computed  work 
was  319,274  and  36»,574  met.  kils.  The  mean  ratio  of  the  work  performed,  to 
the  power  derivable  from  the  oxidation  in  the  body  of  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance of  muscle,  was,  therefore,  le»»  than  they  had  supposed,  viz.,  as  5  to  1. 

Again,  if  the  method  devised  by  Frankland,  for  measuring  the  energy  de- 
rivable from  the  oxidation  of  albuminoid  substances  in  the  body,  be  correct, 
then  the  determinations  of  Haughton  and  Playfair  are  inadmissible.  More- 
over, applying  the  same  data  to  the  observations  of  Edw.  Smith  on  nrisoners 
working  on  tne  tread  wheel,  to  those  of  Haughton  on  men  engagea  at  shot 
drill,  and  to  those  of  Playfair  on  fully  employed  laborers,  Frankland  found 
that  the  work  accomplished  was,  in  the  first  case,  nearly  2  to  1,  in  the  second 
case,  more  than  2  to  1,  and  in  the  last  case,  1.3  to  1,  in  pro}K>rtion  to  the  force 
indicated  by  the  excreted  nitrogen;  and  yet,  in  eadi  of  these  cases,  unlike  the 
experiments  of  Fick  and  Wislicewu*  on  themselves,  the  food  contained  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogenous  substances,  which  increased  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
eliminated.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  intentionally  consumed  a  non-niiroyenous 
diet. 

Dr.  Frankland  agrees  with  the  previous  conclusions,  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  muscle  tissue  is  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  ammmt  of  work 
performed  ;  that,  in  Man,  non-nitrogenous  subsUinces  must  be  the  chief  source 
of  the  energy  which  is  transformed  into  muscular  work ;  that  the  muscle  is  an 
apparatus  in  which  this  energy  is  evolved,  at  the  expense  of  hydro-carbona- 
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ceous  fuel,  or  a  machine  for  converting  potential  energy  into  mechanical  force, 
and  that  it  does  not  undergo  much  more  waste  when  in  action,  than  whenit 
comparative  rest.  Besides  this,  he  helieves  that  the  oxidizable  material  does 
not  require  to  be  previously  organized  or  made  part  of  the  muscle,  but  only  to 
be  digested  and  assimilated  into  the  blood,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  He  con- 
ceives that  the  materials  of  the  food,  together  with  oxygen,  circulate  in  the 
bloml  going  through  the  muscle,  and  that  when  the  latter  is  quiescent  no 
chemical  action  takes  place ;  but  that  when  a  muscle  is  excited  to  act  by  i 
nerve,  the  nerve  force  determines  the  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous  matters  in 
the  blood,  and  so  sets  free  potential  energy,  partly  acting  as  heat,  and  partly 
as  motion.  Dr.  Franklana  admits,  however,  that  nitrogenous  matters  may 
also  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  work  performed  Inr 
men  and  animals  fed  on  tiesh  diet.  But  ordinary  flesh  contains  much  fatty 
matter. 

Dr.  Parkes  has  observed  the  effects  of  exercise  and  rest,  under  different  diet*, 
on  the  excretion  of  urea,  over  longer  periods  than  those  noticed  by  Fick  and 
Wislieenus.  His  results  likewise  show,  that  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  exer- 
cise produces  no  increase  in  the  excretion  of  nitrogen ;  that  less  urea  is  excreted 
during  the  period  of  actual  work ;  and  that,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  is  re- 
lated, rather  by  the  character  of  the  diet  than  by  the  amount  of  exercise.  The 
subjects  of  observation  were  two  healthy  soldiers,  whose  normal  dail^*  standard 
of  excretion  of  nitrogen,  was  first  ascertained  during  a  period  of  six  days,  in 
whicli  they  took  their  ordinary  food  and  exercise.  For  two  days  they  con- 
sumed non-nitrogenous  food,  and  rested  ;  the  urea,  and  the  total  nitrogen  ex- 
creted, then  fell  to  a  mean  or  less  than  one-half  the  normal  quantity,  and  yet 
the  men  lost  weight.  They  next  returned  for  four  days,  to  their  ordinary  (fiet 
and  occupation ;  the  nitrogen  excreted,  as  urea  and  otherwise,  immediately  in- 
creased from  day  to  day,  but  did  not,  on  the  last  day,  reach  its  normal  staoiurd; 
and  the  total  quantitv  excreted  in  the  four  days  was  less  than  half  of  that 
eliminated  in  four  of  the  first  six  days  ;  some  nitrogenous  food  was  apparent!? 
retained  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  or  to  supply  the  nitrogenous  Wood- 
mat^'rial  expended  in  the  two  days  of  non -nitrogenous  diet.  For  the  next  two 
days,  the  men  again  took  a  non-nitrogenous  food,  but  instead  of  resting,  they  un- 
derwent full  exercise,  walking,  on  the  first  day,  23.76,  and  on  the  second,  32.78 
miles ;  the  food  satisfied  the  sense  of  hunger  which  was  felt ;  much  fatigue  was 
exix*rienced,  es^iecially  on  the  second  day ;  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  decrtoftd 
during  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  but  iii  the  succeeding  twelve  hours,  which 
were  hours  of  rest,  it  showed  a  marked  inn^eiu^e;  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous 
excretions  increased,  the  former  100,  and  the  latter  50  per  cent. ;  the  men  lost 
weight.  Finally,  being  allowed  their  usual  diet,  with  ordinary  exercise,  the 
quantity  of  urea  again  rose  daily,  and  at  last  surpassed  the  normal  quantity. 
The  chief  difterence  in  these  results,  as  compared  with  those  of  Fick  and  Wis- 
lieenus, whose  observations  were  not  sufliciently  prolonged,  is  in  the  increased 
excretion  of  nitrogen,  during  the  hours  of  rest,  alter  severe  exercise  on  a  non- 
nitrogenous  diet.  This  may  merely  show  that  the  eftects  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  muscles  during  exercise,  are  slow  to  manifest  themselves  in  tte 
excreta.  The  diminution  in  the  nitrogenous  excretion,  during  actual  wort 
on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  may,  as  Parkes  suggests,  be  owing  to  nitrogen 
bidng  then  retained  and  used,  and  not  to  the  entire  absence  of  decomposition 
in  the  muscular  tissues. 

In  subsequent  experiments  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Parkes  found  that  upon  an 
ordinary  mixed  diet,  containing  a  daily  quantity  of  about  19.6  grammes  of 
nitrogen,  rather  less  of  that  element  was  excreted  during  the  early  periods  of 
exercise,  and  during  actual  exercise,  than  during  rest,  especially'during  the 
rest  immediately  afler  work,  when  the  quantity  rose,  so  as  to  oe  excessive. 
He  suggests  a  new  explanation  of  the  facts,  viz.,  that  a  muscle  increases  in 
size  when  in  action,  then  appropriating  more  nitrogen  than  it  loses ;  but  that 
when  it  is  at  rest,  it  lessens  in  bulk,  losing  more  nitrogen  than  it  appropriates. 
Muscular  movement  is  regarded  as  due  to  a  process  of /or«wi(ioji,  and  repose 
as  accompanied  by  disintegration.  The  non-nitrogenous  substances  surround- 
ing the  ultimate  muscular  elements,  undergo  change  during  the  action  of  the 
muscle ;  the  effete  products,  chiefiy  of  those  non-nitrogenous  substances,  as 
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Banke  and  others  have  supposed,  arrest  the  muscular  contraction  ;  a  period  of 
rest  follows,  in  which  the  effete  products  are  removed,  and  nitrogen  is  elimi- 
nated ;  and  the  muscle  is  once  more  fit  for  action.  This  view  explains  most 
of  the  facts  very  well ;  it  is  also  in  accordance  with  experience,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  nitrogenous  food  for  persons  engaged  in  prolonged  muscular  work ;  and 
yet  it  admits  that  the  changes  in  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  muscle,  are  inad- 
equate to  produce  the  movement,  and  refers  these  to  the  chemical  energy 
evolved  hy  some  neighboring  non-nitrogenous  sul)stances. 

The  views  of  Liebig,  as  to  the  separate  and  exclusive  sources  of 
heat  and  motion  in  the  animal  economy,  are,  therefore,  controverted 
by  more  recent  knowledge ;  it  is  certainly  disproved,  that  the  disinte- 
gration of  muscular  substance  is  the  only  source  of  muscular  power; 
and  it  is  equally  proved  that,  in  Man,  and  probably  in  Omnivorous 
animals,  the  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous  materials  is  its  chief  source. 
But  the  chemical  powers  of  the  living  animal  economy  have  perhaps 
been  underrated ;  and  A  priori  theories  may,  in  both  directions,  limit 
too  much  our  notions  respecting  them.  Carnivorous  animals,  as  would 
appear  from  the  observations  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  fattening  ani- 
mals, of  Savory  and  others,  upon  rats  and  dogs  fed  on  a  flesh  diet  ex- 
clusively, have  the  power  of  splitting  up  albuminoid  bodies  into  fats 
and  certain  nitrogenous  compounds.  If  so,  this  fat  on  being  oxidized, 
may  become  the  source  of  motor  power.  Besides,  as  albuminoid  bodies 
are  undoubtedly  oxidized  in  the  body,  they  must  furnish  potential 
energy  transformable  either  into  heat  or  motion.  It  seems  impossible 
to  believe,  with  Dr.  Frankland,  that  the  blood  only,  and  not  the  nervo- 
muscular  substance  also,  is  oxidized  in  the  production  of  muscular 
force  ;  or  to  deny  that  nitrogenous  substances  may  also  yield /orce,  as 
well  as  heat.  Work  is  well  performed,  for  a  short  time,  on  a  non- 
nitrogenous  diet,  but  fatigue  is  at  last  felt,  and  nitrogenous  matter 
must  be  wasted;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  retained  in  unusual  quan- 
tity, when  nitrogenous  food  is  again  taken,  after  a  temporary  absti- 
nence from  it.  Nitrogenous  food  must  therefore  be  supplied,  probably, 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  done.  (Parkes.)  A  muscle 
may  be  a  machine,  and  the  blood  circulating  through  it,  the  fuel ;  but 
being  a  living  tissue,  it,  and  its  nerves,  and  controlling  nervous  centres, 
waste,  or  they  would  not  become  fatigued  and  exhausted  by  work.  A 
muscle  probably  wastes  more  than  a  machine  wears.  This  waste  may 
depend  largely  on  the  loss  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  carbhydrates,  in 
the  muscle,  and  the  nerves,  yet  the  more  abundant  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances in  them  must  likewise  participate  in  the  exhaustive  process. 
Before,  too,  we  accept  Dr.  Parkes*  view  as  to  muscular  action  being 
accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  nitrogenous  substance,  and  by  growth, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  brain-,  spinal-cord-, 
and  nerve-substance,  which  is  consumed,  or  changed,  in  all  motor  acts. 
This  is  probably  considerable,  and  possibly  largely  affects  the  fatti/ 
matter  of  these  organs.  Might  not  this  oxidation,  together  with  the 
nutritive  changes  accompanying  it,  explain,  in  part,  the  increased  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid  during  exercise  ?  By  occupying  the  oxygen  in 
the  blood,  it  might  also  account  for  there  being  less  to  act  upon  the 
mtueular  tissue.  Yet,  we  know  notliing  of  the  amount  of  change  in 
the  Dervous  substance  considered  separately. 
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The  exact  destination  of  the  potential  energy,  liberated  by  tlie 
double  process  of  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenoas  mate- 
rials, which  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  muscular  motion,  cannot  tt 
present  be  precisely  pointed  out.  In  Man,  the  latter  sabstanees 
undergo  far  more  abundant  decomposition  than  the  former,  and,  u 
remarked  by  Frankland,  whilst  the  nitrogenous  materials  are  only 
partially  oxidized,  being  discharged  as  urea,  and  retaining  about  ^tii 
of  their  potential  energy  unexpended,  the  non- nitrogenous  substaDces 
yield  all  their  energy  in  the  body,  being  oxidized  perfectly  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water. 

There  are  many  facts  which  indicate  the  necessity  for  large  amounts 
of  non-nitrogenous  food,  for  the  due  performance  of  muscular  work. 
It  is  in  the  larval  stage  that  Insects  generally  consume  the  most 
albuminoid  food,  and  perform  the  least  amount  of  work,  whilst,  in  the 
perfect  condition,  as  in  bees,  butterflies,  and  moths,  their  muscalar 
activity  is  remarkable,  although  their  food  is  almost  purely  saccharine 
or  non-nitrogenous.  (Yerloren.)  The  goat,  chamois,  gazelle,  and  many 
other  Ruminants,  are  singularly  swift  and  active  creatures ;  their  food, 
however,  is  not  highly  nitrogenous,  but  chiefly  consists  of  carbhydrates. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  muscular  work  in  any  of  these  cases  is 
performed  by  the  oxidation  of  albuminoid  matters  only ;  for,  in  that 
event,  the  muscles,  especially  the  minute  ones  of  Insects,  would  soon 
be  entirely  oxidized,  and  could  not  be  restored  by  the  scanty  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  the  food.  The  remarkable  provisions  for  digesting  the 
carbhydrates  and  rendering  them  absorbable,  appear  therefore  to  have 
reference,  not  only  to  their  use  as  heat-givers,  but  also  as  sources  of 
motor  power.  The  production  of  sugar  from  starch,  is  a  universal 
action  of  the  saliva  of  all  animals,  and  long-continued  digestion  in  the 
Ruminant  stomach  will  even  change  the  cellulose.  It  nas  been  re- 
marked, that  the  chief  food-manufactures  are  concerned  with  non- 
nitrogenous  articles  of  diet ;  that  eggs  contain,  when  dried,  40  per 
cent,  of  fatty  matter ;  that  fat  is  always  present  in  meat ;  that  the  poor 
consume  much  bacon-fat ;  and  the  rich,  who  eat  most  albuminoid  food, 
likewise  take  more  butter,  sugar,  and  alcohol.  ^Lawes  and  Gilbert.) 
The  use  of  bacon  by  the  agricultural  laborer,  nas  given  rise  to  a 
familiar  epithet  for  him.  The  chamois-hunters  prefer  a  store  of  bacon- 
fat  and  sugar,  to  any  other  provisions,  on  a  hunting  expedition ;  and 
Fick  and  Wislicenus  ascended  the  Faulhorn  on  non-nitrogenous  diet, 
without  special  fatigue.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Parkes  found,  that 
on  the  second  day  of  severe  exercise,  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  healthy 
soldiers  complained  of  unusual  fatigue.  Practically,  it  would  seem 
that  sufficient  nitrogenous  food  being  supplied  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  system,  then  the  most  effective  diet  for  a  laborer 
is  that  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  substances. 
Athletes  should  train  on  meat,  but  enter  into  their  contests  upon 
amylaceous,  saccharine,  or  fatty  food. 

Dr.  Frankland  has  extended  his  method  of  determining  the  heat- 
units  by  deflagration  with  chlorate  of  potash,  to  various  articles  of 
diet,  in  order  to  test,  in  this  way,  their  mechanical  equivalents,  or 
motor  values.     The  actual  energy  of  a  given  weight,  1  gramme,  of  each 
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bstance,  when  burnt  out  of  the  body,  is  ascertained  by  experiment; 
d,  in  the  case  of  albuminoid  bodies,  the  energy  which  would  be  de- 
loped  from  them,  when  oxidized,  in  the  body,  is  calculated,  by  de- 
leting the  energy  remaining  in  a  corresponding  quantity  of  urea. 
he  following  Table  gives  some  of  the  results :  ^ 

According  to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  food,  as  compared 
th  that  which  regards  its  composition  only  (p.  670),  cheese  still  re- 
ins a  very  high  position,  being  inferior  only  to  oils,  fats,  butter,  and 
coa  nibs.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  .55  parts  of  fat  are  equal  to 
15  of  cheese,  to  1.3  of  pea  meal,  to  3.5  of  lean  beef,  and  to  5  parts 
potatoes. 

Value  of  Food  as  a  Source  of  Motor  Power  (Frankland), 


Article  of  Food 
In  natnral  eoodiUon. 


Cod-liver  Oil,   . 

Beef  fat  (dry), . 

Butter,     . 

Cocoa  nibs, 

l8ingla«8(dry),        . 

Cheese  (Cheshire),   . 

Oatmeal,  . 

Arrowroot, 

Flour, 

Feameal, . 

Rice, 

Gelatin  (dry),  . 

Sugar, 

Egg  (yolk), 

'^(hard-boiled),   . 
Breaa  crumb,  . 
Ham,  lean  (boiled). 
Mackerel, 
Beef  (lean), 
Veal  (lean), 
Stout, 
Potatoes, . 
Whiting, . 
Bass's  Ale, 
Apples,    . 
Milk, 

Egg  (white),     . 
Carrots,   . 
Cabbage, . 


Met  Klls.  of  Force, 

from  1  Oram  mi* 
oxidised  in  tbe  bodj. 


3,867 

3,841 

3,077 

2,902 

1,914 

1,846 

1,665 

1,657 

1,627 

1,598 

1,591 

1,550 

1,418 

1,400 

966 

910 

711 

683 

604 

496 

455 

422 

335 

328 

273 

266 

244 

220 

178 


Weight  in  OS*,  required 
daily,  to  nupport  tbe 

movement!  or  rf»pira- 
tiou  and  oircnlation. 


1.5 
1.5 
1.8 
1.9 

3. 
3.4 
3.4 
3.5 
3.5 
3.6 
3.6 
3.9 
3.9 
5.8 
6.4 
7.9 
8.3 
9.3 
11.4 

13.4 
16.8 

20.7 
21.2 
23.1 
25.6 
31.8 


Transformation  of  Mechanical  into  Calorific  Work  in  the  Body. 

Every  kind  of  internal  work,  whether  vital,  mental,  nervo-muscu- 
,r,  or  mechanical,  electric,  or  nutritive,  excepting  the  solvent  pro- 
jsses,  ultimately  passes  into  heat  within  the  body.  The  purely 
vtemal  mechanical  work  is  thought  by  some,  however,   to  be  an 
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exception ;  but  this  is  not  entirely  so ;  it  is  only  the  case  when  motion 
is  communicated  to  external  matter.  At  the  moment  of  action  of  t 
muscle,  indeed,  an  inverse  proportion  exists  between  the  work  accom- 
plished and  the  heat  produced.  A  muscle  develops  more  heat,  when  it 
cannot  shorten  itself,  so  as  to  produce  external  movement  or  work ;  ss, 
for  example,  when  a  person  attempts  to  move  an  overwhelming  weight, 
or  overcome  an  unyielding  resistance,  as  compared  with  the  effect  of 
free  action  in  lifting  a  movable  weight.  Any  effort  or  motion  which 
is  stopped  or  resisted,  or  which  disappears  in  any  way,  passes  neces- 
sarily into  heat;  even  the  electric  currents  in  muscles  and  nerves, 
when  they  are  lessened  by  disturbance  or  rest,  contribute,  howcTcr 
slightly,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  acting  muscle,  and  therefore 
of  the  body.  In  fever,  the  muscles  may  become  as  hot  as  105°  Fahr., 
and  in  tetanus,  111°  Fahr.  (Ludwig) ;  they  are  then  hotter  even  than 
the  blood  (Fick) ;  but  this  happens  when  most  of  their  chemical 
energy  of  decomposition  can  pass  into  heat,  none  being  required  for 
work.  During  muscular  action,  the  chemical  energy  passes  into  that 
perceptible  motion  which  we  call  contraction  or  shortening;  during 
arrested  effort,  it  appears  in  the  invisible  motion^  which  produces  heat 
On  the  supposition  that  the  muscular  force  is  derived  from  the  oxi- 
dation of  albuminoid  substances,  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  is 
ultimately  transformed  into  heat,  and  is  added  to  the  avowedly  larger 
store  derived  from  the  non-nitrogenous  food.  But  the  theory  which 
regards  animal  motion  as  chiefly,  or  entirely,  derived  from  the  energy 
supplied  by  the  non-nitrogenous  materials  of  the  blood  or  tissues,  and 
therefore  from  the  non-nitrogenous  food,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
view,  that  these  latter  are  the  calorific  or  heat-forming  materials ;  for 
they  then  serve  both  offices.  The  transformation  of  potential  energy 
into  muscular  power,  whether  exerted  internally  or  externally,  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  ultimate  production  of  heat  within  the 
body ;  and  this  is  the  chief,  and  probably  the  only,  source  of  animal 
heat.  (Frankland.) 

Nutritive  or  Assimilative  Work. 

The  assimilative  work  performed  in  the  body  is  also  chemical,  being 
partly  liquefacient,  partly  dialytic,  and  partly  solidifacient.  It  must 
be  performed  at  the  expense  of  chemical  energy,  developed  daring  the 
many  transformations  of  the  nutritive  materials,  as  these  are  in  turn 
digested,  hydrated,  dissolved,  absorbed,  and  converted  into  tissue.  The 
amount  of  force  employed  in  digestion  is  small,  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  demands  of  the  system.  Playfair  suggests  that  it  is 
measurable  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  of  the  nitrogenous  substances 
found  in  the  solid  excreta ;  and  that  it  may,  as  he  thought  of  the 
mechanical  work,  be  ultimately  referable  to  the  energy  of  the  albu- 
minoid food.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  escapes  by  the  lungs 
and  skin  is  quite  unimportant ;  with  ordinary  diet,  the  urea  includes 
l^ths  of  that  contained  in  the  food,  whilst  the  solid  excreta  yield  about 
y'jth.  (Ranke.)  This  small  quantity  is  the  residue  of  the  mucus,  sali- 
vin,  pepsin,  pancreatin,  glycocoll,  and  taurin  of  the  digestive  fluids, 
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the  solid  constituents  of  all  of  which,  in  a  Man  weighing  150  lbs., 
would  be  upwards  of  8  oz.  per  diem.  Playfair  supposes  that,  whilst 
most  of  the  substances  are  reabsorbed,  a  certain  portion  of  each  under- 
goes chemical  change,  being,  as  it  were,  degraded,  and  becoming  unfit 
for  entering  the  circulation.  This  remains,  therefore,  as  a  quantita- 
tive expression  of  the  force  which  has  been  employed  in  the  processes 
of  primary  assimilation.  It  may  be  a  residual  index  of  such  actions, 
but  not  a  source  of  power  itself,  for  it  escapes  unoxidized.  All  nutri- 
tive work,  implying  solidification  of  material,  likewise  ultimately  passes 
into  heat. 

Electrical  Work* 

The  currents  of  electricity  developed  in  the  body  generally,  those 
found  between  the  arterial  and  venous  blood,  in  muscle  and  in  nerve, 
in  secreting  and  in  special  electric  organs,  are  developed  through 
chemical  action,  involving  waste  by  oxidation  of  the  blood  or  tissues, 
and  indirectly  therefore  of  the  food,  whether  of  the  nitrogenous  or  non- 
nitrogenous  food,  or  of  both  is  not  yet  determined.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  derived  from  friction,  changes  of  temperature,  or  magnetism, 
as  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  chemical  energy  of  the  body,  thus 
diverted  to  electric  work,  cannot,  however,  be  expressed  in  numbers. 
Unless  it  passes  off  to  surrounding  objects  or  media,  it  is  converted 
into  heat,  or  into  motion  and  heat,  within  the  frame,  and  so  assists  in 
the  calorific  work. 

Nervous  Force  and  Work. 

As  elsewhere  mentioned  (p.  227),  there  exists  in  nervous  substance 
a  peculiar  electro-polar  condition  of  the  nervous  molecules,  which  is 
altered,  not  merely  by  the  passage  of  an  ordinary*  electric  current 
through  a  whole  nerve,  as  is  the  case  with  the  muscular  current,  but 
also  when  that  current,  or  any  other  stimulus,  traverses  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  nerve.  The  existence  of  nervous  substance  is  essential  to 
the  manifestation  of  this  peculiar  condition;  the  force  concerned  in  its 
production  may  be  itself  what  is  called  the  nerve- force,  or  it  may  be  trans- 
formed into  that  force,  serving  in  either  case,  to  excite  the  contraction 
of  a  muscle,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  reflex  or  sensitive  excitability  of  a 
nervous  centre,  on  the  other.  The  reaction  of  a  reflex  nervous  centre 
may  also  require,  or  depend  upon,  such  molecular  polarity.  Even 
sensation,  and  the  higher  and  purely  mental  processes,  are  associated 
with,  and  rest  upon,  similar  molecular  conditions  and  properties.  The 
special  condition  of  the  nervous  matter  which  accompanies  sensation, 
emotion,  thought,  consciousness,  and  will,  is  unknown  to  us;  but  the 
molecular  polarity  of  the  nerve-subatance  is,  as  much  as  the  nervous 
substance  itself,  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  living  animal  body. 
The  polar  condition  of  the  nervous  molecules  represents  a  portion  of 
ihe  vito-physical  work  of  the  system ;  and  variations  in  it  are  asso- 
ciated with  changes  in  the  nervous  matter  itself.  These  changes  are 
chemical,  and  imply  waste,  oxidation,  and  renovation.  All  nervous 
action,  or  work,  requires  both  food  and  air,  containing  stores  of  force, 
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which,  exhibiting  itself  first  in  chemical  combination,  is  transformed 
into  the  electro-polarity  proper  to,  and  manifested  only  by  the  nervoos 
substance  built  up  within  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  capable  of  being 
excited  by  appropriate  stimuli. 

The  portion  of  nervous  work,  performed  in  the  control  of  the  varioua 
muscular  acts,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  and  belonging  to  the  animal 
or  vegetative  functions,  cannot,  at  present,  be  dissociated,  in  any  cal- 
culations, from  the  muscular  work  itself.  As  to  the  nervous  work 
connected  with  sensation  and  other  psychical  actions  and  reactions 
unaccompanied  by  niotor  results,  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  measure 
them,  and  Haugh ton's  allotment  of  the  so-called  mental  work  of  the 
body,  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  urea,  is  purely  conjectural.  It  is 
not  even  known  how  far  it  may  be  due  to  changes  in  nitrogenous  or  non- 
nitrogenous  matter;  it  probably  depends  upon  both.  Possibly  some  es- 
timate of  its  amount  might  be  made,  by  studying  the  amount  and  the 
source  of  the  phosphates  formed  in  the  system.  Urea  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  nervous  substance,  especially  of  the  albu- 
minoid axial  fibres,  and  non-medullated  terminal  portions  of  the  motor 
nerves ;  urea  has  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  certain  Fishes.  The  phoft- 
phates  of  the  juice  of  muscle,  and  the  phosphorus  in  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  may  be  a  source  of  phosphates  in  the  urine;  but  the  cerebric 
acid  of  the  gray  nervous  substance  is  especially  characterized  by  con- 
taining phosphorus,  probably  unoxidized;  and  over-activity  and  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system,  are  said  to  increase  the  amount  of  phoft- 
phates  so  excreted.  The  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  or  of  phosphuretted 
fat,  may  be  one  source  of  electro-polar  nerve- force.  In  any  case,  such 
molecular  polarity  is  ultimately  transformed  into  heat  within  the  body, 
and  affords  another  example  of  the  economy  with  which  the  various 
forms  of  vito-physical  force  engendered  in  the  animal  system,  are  em- 
ployed within  it.  The  energy  of  every  substance  oxidized  in  the  body, 
into  whatever  form  of  force  it  may  be  transmuted,  is  doubtless  applied 
with  the  least  possible  loss. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  although  the  results  of  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  physical  research  to  the  explanation 
of  the  physiological  phenomena  discussed  in  this  Section,  are  at  pres- 
ent incomplete,  yet,  considering  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  living  animals,  and  the  difficulty,  even  in  regard 
to  Man  alone,  of  obtaining  correct  average  numerical  data,  enough  has 
been  determined  to  render  it  certain,  that  all  the  strictly  physical  pro- 
cesses within  the  body,  whether  chemical,  mechanical,  thermic,  elec- 
tric, or  photic,  are  performed  by  modifications  of  the  common  force 
which  produces  similar  phenomena  in  the  inorganic  world  around  us. 

There  exists,  however,  in  the  living  animal,  as  in  the  living  vege- 
table organism,  a  special  formative  or  organizing  energy,  evolving  the 
perfect  animal  or  plant  from  the  primitive  ovum  or  ovule,  developing 
its  various  tissues  and  organs,  and  conserving  these  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  its  individual  existence.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  force,  moreover,  extends  from  the  parent  to  the  off- 
spring, generation  after  generation.     Its  relations  to  the  vito-physical 
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and  vito-chemical  forms  of  force  working  in  the  body,  are  entirely 
unknown.  Its  truly  marvellous  results  are  considered  in  the  following 
Section  on  Reproduction  Development. 


REPRODUCTION. 

Spontaneous  Generation. 

The  life  of  individual  organism,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  is 
limited,  death,  ^t  last,  ensuing  from  accident,  disease,  or  natural 
causes.  The  maintenance  of  the  species,  by  the  reproduction  of  new 
individuals,  is  accomplished  in  different  modes  in  different  animals. 

All  animals,  so  far  as  is  known,  even  the  very  lowest,  are  produced 
from  parents.  The  occurrence  of  the  original  generation  of  an  ani- 
mal, without  the  intervention  of  a  parent,  or  the  so-called  equivocal  or 
spontaneous  generation^  is  not  believed  in  by  the  best  authorities. 
All  cases  of  supposed  spontaneous  generation,  cited  before  the  intro- 
duction of  good  microscopes,  may  be  set  aside  as  valueless.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  question  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  recent  contro- 
versy between  MM.  Pouchet  and  Pasteur.  It  is  admitted  by  both 
those  observers,  that  onlv  the  lowest  Protozoie  forms  of  animal  life 
are  concerned  in  this  question,  the  assertions  of  Crosse  and  others,  as 
to  the  spontaneous  development  of  a  complete  Annulose  animal,  being 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  Infusoria,  however,  it  is  alleged  by  Pouchet, 
that,  if  impure  water  be  boiled,  so  as  to  destroy  all  organic  life  in  it, 
and  then  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  air;  or  if  air  only  be  ad- 
mitted which  has  previously  passed  through  red  hot  tubes;  or,  again, 
if  water  be  boiled  in  flasks  which  are  then  hermetically  sealed — organ- 
isms, belonging  to  the  simplest  forms  of  Infusorial  life,  will  make  their 
appearance ;  and  that  these  will  even  be  followed  by  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  higher  ciliated  Infusoria.  It  is  strongly  asserted  that, 
in  such  experiments,  absolute  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  acci- 
dental intrusion  of  germs,  however  minute,  into  the  water  or  air.  By 
Pasteur,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that,  if  sufficient  precaution 
be  taken,  no  manifestation  of  life  occurs  in  the  fluid  experimented 
upon,  or  at  least,  so  exceptionally,  that  it  may  well  be  attributed  to 
the  accidental  entrance  of  floating  germs. 

The  following  experiments  have  been  devised  by  Pasteur,  to  illus- 
trate this  subject.  Small  flasks  of  boiled  water  have  been  closely 
fitted  at  the  mouth  with  tubes,  into  a  bend  or  bulb  of  which  cotton- 
wool is  introduced;  this  intercepts  floating  germs,  but  yet  allows  the 
interchanges  proper  to  gaseous  diffusion :  in  such  experiments,  no 
organisms  are  developed  in  the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
same  fluid  boiled,  and  placed  in  a  fiaak,  fitted  with  a  similar  tube  with- 
out the  cotton-wool,  multitudes  of  Infusoria  are  developed.  In  other 
experiments,  instead  of  cotton-wool,  gun-cotton  was  employed,  and 
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placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  germs  in  the  air ;  this  gun-cotton  being 
afterwards  dissolved  in  ether,  ova  and  germ-forms  were  collected  in 
the  residue,  and  recognized  under  the  microscope.  Moreover,  portions 
of  the  cotton-wool  or  gun-cotton  charged  with  the  germs,  produced,  in 
water  or  in  vegetable  infusions,  the  same  kinds  of  Infusoria  as  ap- 
peared in  the  liquids  unprotected  by  the  gun-cotton. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  boiled  vegetable  infusions,  hermeti- 
cally sealed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  also  previously  heated  to  t 
red  heat,  those  singular  organisms,  named  bacteria^  which  are  proba- 
bly vegetable,  may,  after  several  months,  appear.  (Child.) 

The  position  of  the  advocates  of  .the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gener- 
ation is  a  difficult  one.  An  apparently  positive  result,  in  an  experi- 
ment with  hermetically-closed  vessels,  is  attributed  by  their  opponents 
to  want  of  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  water  or  the  infusion,  or  to 
the  accidental  intrusion  of  germs.  The  position  of  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  is  also  difficult,  because  they  seek  only  to  establish  a 
negative.  A  sufficient  number  of  negative  results,  obtained  by  con- 
scientious observers,  is  all  the  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  advanced 
in  such  a  case.  The  ontis  probandi  is  thrown  upon  the  supporters  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  Various  Modes  of  Reproduction. 

In  the  Vecjetable  Kingdom,  two  raod(?8  of  reproduction  are  obnerved,  vii., 
the  non-.^xual  and  the  sexual.  The  former  presents  st^veral  varieties,  vii^ 
getmnniion^  or  the  formation  of  buds,  as  in  ordinary  plants,  or  in  special  caries, 
of  hiilhs  wliich  are  detached  buds,  or  aubdivUtion  or  Jfssion^  as  in  the  micnv 
se()j)ic  algw,  and  jx*rhapa  in  the  lower  funp.  The  sexual  mode  is  by  true 
sjHfns  or  scuh,  which  n^quire  fertilization.  The  two  modes  commonly* occur 
in  all  plants. 

Tilt*  in(xle  of  propagati(m  by  buds,  or  by  cuttings,  serves  to  prolong  a  variety, 
or  a  »|K'cii*«,  merely  by  multipl}'ing  the  individual ;  but  the  aexual  modtr  alone 
will  rt'ndtT  i)emunient  an  accidental  variety,  or  will  perpetuate,  for  a  K>n<]:th 
of  time,  a  six^eific  form.  In  the  funpi.  and  in  the  lowvr  algaceous  fonns,  it 
stH'nis  proljjible  that  an  atternatc  form  of  generation  may  occur,  such  aj*  will 
prt*s»*ntlv  Ih?  dt?serilx»d  in  the  case  of  certain  animals :  tliat  is  to  say,  Ih**  two 
forms  oi  n^pnnluction,  sexual  and  turn-sexual,  may  alternate  in  ditfei\*ut  p-niT- 
ations  :  in  other  words,  spores  niav  produce  intermetiiate  forms,  which,  in 
their  turn,  may  din^ctly  reproduce  the  parent  form. 

The  reproduction  of  animals  from  parents,  also  presents  the  non-sejc- 
ual  'ind  the  sexual  modes. 

The  tion-sexual  mode  of  reproduction  may  either  consist  in  a  simple 
cleavage  or  division  called  ^Mton,  or  in  the  formation  of  buds,  known 
as  (je)vniation  or  budding.  Both  these  forms  occur  only  in  the  lower 
Classes  of  animals.  Fission,  or  fissiparous  reproduction,  consists  of  a 
constriction,  once  or  several  times  repeated,  in  the  soft  body  of  an 
animal,  followed  by  its  complete  division  into  two  or  more  parts,  each 
of  which  is  then  developed  into  an  in<lividual  as  complete,  in  every 
respect,  as  the  parent  animal.  This  form  of  reproduction  is  noticed 
as  one  mode  of  development  in  the  Infusorial  animalcules,  the  proceM 
being  sometimes,  as  in  Paramecium,  extraordinarily  rapid,  it  also 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  segments  in  some  vermiform  intestinal 
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Entozoa,  but  not  amongst  animals  higher  in  the  scale.  In  artificial 
fission,  as  performed  upon  the  Hydra,  a  similar  process  is  imitated. 
If,  for  example,  a  Hydra  be  cut,  lengthwise  or  transversely,  into 
several  parts,'  each  portion  will  complete  itself.  Some  of  the  Annel- 
ida, or  Worms,  on  being  cut  across,  develop  a  new  head  to  the  lower 
half,  and  a  new  tail  to  the  upper  portion,  of  the  divided  body. 

Gemmation^  or  gemmiparoua  reproduction^  consists  in  the  formation 
of  an  offshoot  or  bud^  from  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  which 
either  continues  to  grow  in  connection  with  the  parent,  so  that  com- 
posite animals  are  produced,  as  the  many-chambered  Rhizopods ;  or 
aggregates  or  colonies  of  animals. are  formed,  attached  by  a  common 
stem,  or  stolen^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Yorticellse,  amongst  the  Infusoria. 

This  is,  also,  the  ordinary  mode  of  propagation  of  the  Hydra, 
amongst  the  Coelenterata:  of  the  compound  coralline  Polyps,  of  the 
compound  Ascidioida,  and  of  Nais,  amongst  the  Annelida.  Gemmae 
may  also,  after  a  time,  detach  themselves  from  the  parent  stem,  move 
away,  and  develop  as  independent  animals,  which  may  themselves 
gemmate,  and  form  a  new  colony,  as  in  the  compound  Polyps  and  the 
compound  Tunicata,  or  become  new  independent  animals,  as  in  the 
Medusae.  Sponges  are  thus  reproduced  by  detached  bodies,  known  as 
gemmuleSy  which,  at  first  ciliated  and  free-moving,  afterwards  become 
smooth  and  fixed,  and  then  grow  into  a  new  sponge. 

As  representing  a  special  form  of  internal  gemmiparous  reproduc- 
tion, may  perhaps  be  included  those  remarkable  cases,  in  which  groups 
of  minute  cell-like  bodies,  sometimes  named  pseudova^  to  distinguish 
them  from  true  ova  or  eggs^  are  developed  somewhere  in  the  interior 
of  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  and,  after  a  time,  undergo  successive 
«3tages  of  development,  sometimes  into  forms  externally  resembling 
that  of  the  parent  animal,  though  not  possessing  reproductive  organs, 
but  much  more  commonly  into  forms  not  resembling  the  parent  animal. 
By  detachment,  protrusion,  or  rupture  of  the  parent,  these  new  ani- 
mals then  become  independent  beings.  This  form  of  reproduction  is 
observed  in  the  Aphides  only,  among  Insects,  and  in  the  Daphnia, 
among  the  smaller  Crustacea.  Light  and  heat  are  important  agents 
in  determining  the  occurrence  of  this  process. 

The  larger  reproductive  bodies  found  in  the  Sponges,  and  developed 
as  cold  weather  approaches,  called  capsules^  have,  by  some,  been  re- 

farded  as  of  the  nature  of  pseudova^  but  they  may  be  sexual  products, 
'he  so-called  germ-cells  of  the  Hydra,  which,  towards  winter,  are 
sometimes  developed  in  the  walls  of  the  gastric  cavity  in  one  individual, 
whilst  a  sperm-cell  appears  in  that  of  another,  though  sometimes  both 
kinds  of  cells  are  developed  in  the  same  Polyp,  have  likewise  been 
referred  to  this  class  of  bodies ;  but  their  sexual  character  is  more 
probable.    , 

In  the  sexual  mode  of  reproduction,  known  as  oviparous  reproduc- 
tion^ which  is  a  higher  form  of  propagation,  an  ovum^  or  germ-cell^  and 
9b  fertilizing  cell^  or  sperm-cell^  are  always  necessary,  and  co-operative, 
in  other  words,  ^female  and  a  male  product,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex. 

In  some  animals,  as  in  the  Coelenterata,  in  certain  Scolecida,  as  in 
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Trematode  Entozoa,  in  many  Gasteropods,  and  in  a  few  branchiated 
Annelida,  the  male  and  female  products  are  developed  in  one  individaal, 
which  is  then  said  to  be  monoecious  or  hermaphrodite.  In  the  Medoas, 
and  in  the  Entozoa,  the  germ-cells  arc  fertilized  by  the  sperm-cells  of 
the  same  animal ;  but  in  the  Snails,  and  other  Pulmo-gasteropods, 
there  is  an  interchange  of  office,  one  individual  fertilizing  the  ova  of 
another,  and  having  its  own  ova  fertilized  in  return. 

In  the  remaining  animals  reproduced  by  true  ova,  viz.,  the  higher  An- 
nuloida  and  the  Annulosa,  the  Molluscoida,  Mollusca,  and  Vertebrata, 
the  reproductive  elements  are  found  in  separate  individuals  belonging  to 
opposite  sexes.  Such  animals  are  named  dioeciotis.  The  ovum  is  then, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  Fishes  and  Amphibia,  fertilized  without,  but  in 
other  cases,  as  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammalia,  within,  the  body  of 
the  female  or  ovigerous  parent.  In  this  ovum,  when  fertilized,  the 
embryo  is  developed,  undergoing  a  series  of  important  changes,  which 
constitute  the  process  of  evolution  or  transformation. 

Some  curious  examples  of  the  coexistence  in  the  same  individual,  hot 
at  different  seasons,  of  a  sexual  with  an  apparently  nonsexual  mode  of 
reproduction,  have  been  met  with,  in  the  lower  Classes  of  animals. 
This  presents  us  with  the  various  forms  oi parthenogenesis^  or  develop- 
ment  by  so-called  unfertilized  ova.  This  mode  of  reproduction  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Aphis,  amongst  Insects,  in  the  female  of  which,  one  act 
of  fertilization  is  sufficient  for  a  long  succession  of  distinct  reproduc- 
tive acts.  Another  most  striking  example  is  exhibited  by  the  Bee,  as 
was  first  observed  by  Dzierson,  and  afterwards  by  Siebold,  Berlebach, 
Leuckart,  Owen,  and  others.  The  ova  of  the  Queen-bee  are  deposited 
by  her,  in  the  cells  of  the  comb,  and  in  that  act,  according  to  the  size 
and  form  of  the  cell,  she  either  fertilizes  the  ovum,  or  not.  This  is 
accomplished  by  her  permitting,  or  preventing,  the  escape  of  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  from  a  sac  in  the  interior  of  her  body,  named  the 
spermotheca^  which  has  been  previously  charged,  by  the  act  of  the  male 
bee,  with  fertilizing  fluid,  during  flight  in  the  air.  If  the  ovum  be 
fertilized,  it  produces  a  working-bee,  i»  ^.,  an  undeveloped  female,  any 
one  of  which,  by  abundance  of  feeding,  may  become  a  queen-bee.  But 
if  the  ovum  be  not  fertilized  by  the  fluid  of  the  spermotheca,  it  pro- 
duces only  a  drone,  or  male.  This  latter  result  may  be  brought  about 
experimentally,  either  by  interruption  of  the  communication  between 
the  spermotheca  and  the  oviduct,  or  by  the  effects  of  a  temperature 
low  enough  to  destroy  the  properties  of  the  fertilizing  fluid.  So  also, 
if  the  wings  of  the  queen-bee  be  cut,  she  remains  with  the  sac  un- 
charged with  the  fertilizing  fluid,  and  her  eggs,  which  she  will  then  de- 
posit all  the  same,  produce  only  drones.  Moreover,  a  working-bee, 
not  fed  up  to  the  condition  of  a  queen-bee,  may  deposit  eggs,  which, 
not  having  been  fertilized  in  the  ordinary  way,  produce  only  drones. 
In  the  Bee,  therefore,  the  phenomenon  occurs,  of  an  ovum  undergoing 
development,  without  obvious  direct  fertilization.  Hence  the  name 
parthenogenesis.  Similar  phenomena  have  now  been  observed  in  many 
other  Insects. 

In  certain  remarkable  cases,  a  sexual  generation  by  true  fertilized 
ova,  or  germ-cells,  may  occur,  together  with  reproduction,  by  appar- 
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ently  ut^ertilized  pseudova^  or  germinal  cells.  This  happens,  for  ex- 
ample, in  certain  Entozoa,  and  also  in  the  Aphis,  or  plant-louse. 
Sometimes  these  two  modes  of  reproduction  alternate^  in  different  gen- 
eratianSj  more  or  less  regularly.  In  such  cases,  the  form  of  the  ani- 
mals produced  from  the  trtie  ova^  or  the  first  generation,  differs,  in 
some  respects,  from  that  of  the  parent,  especially  in  being  nonsexual ; 
whilst  the  offspring  of  these,  or  the  second  generation,  derived  from 
pseudova,  may  either  resemble  the  original  parents,  or  may  produce, 
nansexuallt/j  a  third  generation,  or  several  generations,  the  last  of  these 
producing  animals,  which  are  sexual  and  resemble  the  parents.  This 
is  named  propagation  by  alternate  generation.  In  it,  a  female  parent 
animal  produces  ova,  which  are  duly  fertilized.  The  embryos,  or 
larvcBy  developed  from  these,  are,  at  no  time,  like  the  mother ;  they 
grow,  and  then  develop,  in  their  interior,  either  a  single  individual, 
which  becomes  like  the  parent ;  or  they  may,  by  external  division,  or 
external  or  internal  gemmation,  produce  many  such ;  or  they  may 
form,  either  at  once,  or  in  succession,  a  series  of  young,  derived  from 
unfertilized  pseudova^  which  at  once,  or  after  two,  three,  or  more  gen- 
erations, ultimately  produce  animals  similar  to  the  first  parents.  These 
again,  like  those  parents,  propagate  sexually.  The  intermediate  gen- 
eration, or  generations,  o{  nonsexual  proliferous  larvcCj  have  been  called 
by  Steenstrup,  nurses^  to  distinguish  them  from  true  mothers. 

This  development  by  alternate  generation  never  occurs  in  the  Ver- 
tebra ta,  and  only  rarely  in  the  higher  Non-vertebrata.  Amongst  the 
MoUuscaj  no  proper  example  of  alternate  generation  has  yet  been  met 
with ;  but  it  is  almost  constant  in  the  Molluscoida,  Amongst  the 
Arthropodous  Annulosa^  it  has  been  observed  in  but  one  Crustacean, 
Daphnia,  and  in  only  a  few  Insects,  such  as  the  Aphides,  but  not  in 
the  Arachnida  or  Myriapoda.  The  Aphides  present  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  alternation :  in  the  hot  season,  they  multiply  rapidly 
by  successions  of  internal  generations  o(  pseudova;  but  as  the  tem- 
perature is  lowered  in  the  autumn,  males  and  females  appear,  and 
development  by  ova  ensues.  In  early  spring,  these  ova  again  produce 
viviparous  individuals,  which  multiply  by  pseudova^  and,  after  many 
generations,  towards  the  approach  of  winter,  sexual  Aphides  once 
more  appear.  This  alternate  generation  likewise  occurs  in  many  An- 
nelida, its  asexual  phase  then  constituting  the  so-called  ^Mton,  as  in 
Nemertes,  Nais,  and  others.  It  is  common  also,  and  occurs  in  all 
degrees  in  the  Annuloida,  as  in  the  Scolecide,  the  Trematode,  and  the 
Gestode  parasitic  worms,  in  the  Rotifera,  and  the  Echinodermata,  and 
also,  generally,  in  the  Coelenterata,  and  in  many  Protozoa.  Amongst 
the  Coelenterata,  and  others,  the  form  which  is  evolved  from  the  fer- 
tilized ovum  is  named  the  scolex  ;  the  compound  forms  arising  from  the 
budding  or  fission  of  the  scolex  are  named  strobila,  and  the  perfect 
animals,  again  exhibiting  true  reproductive  organs,  are  named  pro- 
glottides. In  the  Sponges,  sexual  reproductive  organs  have  been  seen, 
giving  rise  to  bodies  like  ova,  in  which  a  spongilla  is  developed.  These 
alternate  with  the  gemmules.  In  the  unicellular  Protozoon,  besides 
fission,   the   so-called  nucleic  and  nucleolus^  or  double  nuclei,   are 
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believed  respectively  to  represent  the  male  and  female  products,  not 
germ-  and  sperm-cells,  but  germ-  and  sperm-nuclei. 

This  mode  of  reproduction,  by  alternate  generation,  often  presents 
examples  of  genetically  related  animal  forms,  exhibiting  not  only  a  non- 
sexual character,  but  a  totally  different  shape  and  organ! lation,  as 
compared  with  the  parents.  The  ovum  of  certain  Echinodermata,  of 
the  Echinida  and  Ophiurida  for  example,  develops  into  a  free-swim- 
ming ciliated  embryo,  which  becomes  converted  into  a  medusaMki 
larva,  known  as  the  pluteuB,  a  form  which  has  quite  a  Goelentente 
type ;  but  in  the  body  of  this,  near  the  digestive  cavity,  close  upon  the 
remaining  substance  of  the  original  ovum,  or  yolk-mass,  a  young  Echi- 
nus appears  in  the  form  of  a  circular  disc,  which  gradually  assumes  t 
Juinary  radiated  form,  and  ultimately  becomes  a  perfect  EchinoderoL 
n  the  same  way,  the  ova  of  the  Tjeniae,  or  Tape-worms,  taken  by  ani- 
mals which  live  upon  offal,  or  swallowed  by  Man  in  water,  pass  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  there  develop  into  Echinococci^  or  CyHicerd, 
which  penetrate,  whilst  very  minute,  the  surrounding  tissues  by  a  pro- 
cess of  boring,  and  so  find  their  way  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
there  grow  as  Cysticerci  or  Echinococci.  The  tissues  of  the  edible 
animal  (as  a  pig,  for  example),  thus  infested,  being  then  eaten,  the 
Echinococci,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  cooking,  attach  themselves  to  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the  person  who  eats  them,  and  form 
the  head  of  a  tcenia,  which  then,  by  successive  fission,  produces  its 
long  segmented  body,  each  section  of  which,  now  named  a  proglottis, 
is  really  independent  of  the  rest,  and  is  provided  with  true  reproduc- 
tive organs,  sperm-cells  and  ova.  The  Trichina  is  not,  as  was  once 
supposed,  an  intermediate  form,  by  alternate  generation. 

Lastly,  in  the  interior  of  certain  Trematode  worms,  such  as  the 
Planarise,  and  Distomata,  a  succession  of  non-sexual  larvse  is  devel- 
oped, each  producing  others  within  them,  until,  at  last,  sexual  forms 
appear  resembling  the  original  parent.  Thus  a  Distoma,  for  example, 
which  is  found  as  an  entozoary  parasite  in  the  Limnseus,  a  fresh- 
water snail,  develops  ova,  which  are  evolved  into  elongated  larvie  of 
very  simple  organization ;  these  larvae  are  composed  simply  of  nucle- 
ated cells,  which  grow  into  ciliated  organisms,  and  then  burst  through 
the  skin  of  the  larva,  attach  themselves  to  a  Limnaeus,  and,  having  be- 
come metamorphosed  into  a  true  Distoma,  perforate  the  tissues  of  the 
snail. 

In  these  cases  of  alternate  generation,  there  occurs,  therefore,  a 
sort  of  metamorphosis,  because  the  cycle  of  evolution  is  at  last  always 
completed,  by  a  return  to  the  parent  form ;  but  the  stages  of  the  met- 
amorphosis supervene  in  different  generations,  and  not  in  the  same 
individual.  So  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  non-sexual  reproduction, 
whether  by  so-called  fission,  by  gemmation,  external  or  internal,  or 
by  recognized  pseudova,  a  return,  at  last,  takes  place  to  sexual  de- 
velopment, by  true  ova  which  require  fertilization.  Hence  the  latter 
mode  of  reproduction  appears  the  more  important  function,  to  which 
is  assigned  the  continuance  of  the  specific  forms  of  animal  life. 

In  the  MoUuscoid  Tunicata,  however,  and  in  Insects,  Crustacea, 
and  certain  Fishes,  and  also  in  Amphibia,  a  true  metamorphosis  occurs 
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in  each  single  individual — i.  e.,  a  transformation  takes  place  not  in 
the  embryo  in  ovo  but  after  the  escape  of  the  young  from  the  ovum  as 
an  independent  being.  In  such  instances,  the  young  animal,  on 
emerging  from  a  fertilized  ovum,  has  at  first  no  resemblance  to  the 
parent,  but  exhibits  a  provisional  form  and  organization,  suited  to  its 
conditions  of  life.  After  a  time,  however,  it  undergoes  changes  ;  some 
organs  or  parts  disappear,  \?hilst  others  begin  to  be  formed,  and, 
finally,  it  assumes  a  state  of  mature  existence,  resembling  its  parent, 
and  exhi.biting  one  or  other  form  of  sex.  Thus  the  larva^  or  worm- 
like caterpillar^  of  the  Insect,  proceeds  from  the  egg.  Consuming 
large  quantities  of  food,  it  grows,  and  then  changes  into  the  pupa^  or 
ehrysaliB  ;  in  this  condition,  no  food  being  taken,  remarkable  changes 
occur,  of  which  the  fbrmation  of  wings  is  the  most  obvious.  From 
this,  finally,  it  emerges  as  the  imago  or  perfect  insect.  The  relative 
degree  or  extent  of  the  metamorphosis,  differs  in  different  Orders  and 
Families  of  Insects.  The  suspension  or  arrest  of  the  ordinary  phases 
of  this  metamorphosis,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  monstrosities,  such  as 
butterflies  with  caterpillars'  heads,  and  other  curious  forms. 

Metamorphosis  may  also  be  said  to  occur  in  some  of  the  lowest 
Fishes,  certain  forms  of  Ammocete  having  been  shown  to  be  the  larvae 
of  the  lamprey,  which  afterwards  undergo  comparatively  slight  changes 
in  the  buccal  and  branchial  apparatus. 

In  the  Amphibia,  the  tadpoles  of  the  frogs  and  others,  as  developed 
from  the  egg,  present  a  fish-like  form,  and  possess  at  first  external 
and  then  internal  gills ;  but  ultimately,  in  the  higher  forms,  they  as- 
sume the  perfect  Batrachian  conformation,  lose  their  gills,  and  breathe 
by  lungs.  The  extent  of  change  is  most  marked  in  the  anourous  or 
tailless  Amphibia.  In  the  salamanders,  however,  no  internal  i gills  are 
developed,  like  those  of  the  frog ;  and  the  tail,  instead  of  undergoing 
interstitial  absorption,  is  retained.  The  suspension  of  the  metamor- 
phic  process,  at  certain  early  stages,  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  Pe- 
rennibranchiate  Amphibia,  in  which  lungs  also  exist,  such  as  the  Pro- 
teus, Siren,  Axolotl,  and  Menobranchus. 

The  preceding  cases  are  instances  of  progressive  metamorphosis. 
But  metamorphosis  may  be,  as  far  as  general  organization  is  con- 
cerned, retrograde^  animals  being,  in  the  larval  stage,  actively  loco- 
motive, and,  in  the  perfect  stage,  fixed  or  sessile.  Thus,  the  young 
of  the  Ascidioida  are  free-swimming,  tailed,  and  ciliated  animals, 
whilst  in  their  perfect  condition  they  are  fixed.  In  the  Crustacea,  the 
larvae  exhibit  progressive  metamorphoses  of  a  remarkable  character. 
In  the  Cirrhopods,  the  larvae  are  active,  move  freely  in  the  water,  and 
possess  eyes,  but,  afterwards,  they  become  sessile,  fixed  by  the  head, 
and  lose  those  organs.  They  present  an  example  of  retrograde  or  re- 
current metamorphosis.  In  the  parasitical  Crustacean  Lerneada,  which 
attach  themselves  to  fishes,  and  even  in  the  Lamellibranchiate  Mol- 
lusca,  the  perfect  animal  is  less  highly  endowed  than  when  in  its  larval 
condition. 

The  phenomena  of  individual  metamorphosisy  so  obvious  in  the  In- 
sects and  the  Amphibia,  after  their  escape  from  the  egg,  are  in  re- 
ality, not  singular ;  for  phases  of  evolution  or  transfer  motion  j  occur 
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in  the  development  of  the  embryos  of  all  animals,  even  of  the  highest 
Vertebrata ;  but  these  are  oftentimes  rapidj  and  occur  in  such  an 
early  stage  of  embryonic  life,  as  not  to  be  so  obvious. 

Ova  and  Pseudova. — A  true  ovum^  the  product  of  a  female  orgin 
or  ovary,  is  a  nitcleated  celly  possessing  a  delicate  cell  wall,  a  contained 
nucleus,  within  which  is  a  nucleolus,  and,  besides  that,  certain  cell 
contents.  It  is  a  proper  and  special  germ-cettj  set  apart  for  the  re- 
production of  a  new  individual. 

The  male  product,  or  fertilizing  element,  the  product  of  the  so- 
called  sperm-cells,  formed  in  the  testes,  is  a  fluid  containing  micro- 
scopic bodies  named  spermatozoa;  these  are  endowed  with  the  power 
of  active  movement,  which  lasts,  in  the  Warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  for 
a  few  minutes,  in  the  Cold-blooded  Fishes,  for  days,  and  in  certain 
Mollusca  and  Annulosa,  even  for  months,  when  received  into  the  spe- 
cial receptacle,  or  spermotheca.  From  their  mode  of  development, 
from  the  character  of  their  movements,  and  from  the  effects  of  re- 
agents upon  them,  they  may  be  regarded  as  ciliated  gymnoplasts,  or 
ciliated  nuclei,  which  may  be  compared  to  single  particles  of  ciliated 
epithelium.  The  sperm-cell  in  which  they  have  their  origin,  and  from 
which  they  escape  by  rupture  of  the  cell- wall,  is  the  homologue  of  the 
germ-cell,  or  ovum. 

In  true  sexual  reproduction,  the  product  of  the  sperm-cell  enters 
and  fertilizes  the  germ-cell,  and  imparts  to  it  the  power  of  specific  re- 
production, just  as  the  pollen  of  the  anther  of  a  flowering  plant  fer- 
tilizes the  vegetable  ovule. 

The  unfertilized  ovum  of  a  queen  or  female  bee,  and  also  the  pseud- 
ova  of  the  Aphis,  and  of  other  animals  propagated  by  alternate 
generation,  are  also  nucleated  cells,  portions  of  the  parent  animal,  set 
apart  for  particular  purposes,  and  retaining  special  powers  of  farther 
evolution;  they  are,  therefore,  bAso germ-cells,  or ruther germinal ceOs^ 
They  may  be  viewed  as  undeveloped,  or  ametamorphosed  portions  of  a 
previously  fertilized  blastema,  which  has  itself  resulted  from  the  first 
stages  of  evolution  of  a  true  ovum ;  they  are,  however,  retained  in 
connection  with  some  portion,  usually  internal,  of  the  non-sexual  and 
only  indirectly  fertilized  offspring,  waiting  for  their  opportunity  of  in- 
dividual evolution.  They  have,  in  truth,  been  fertilized.  According 
to  this  view,  every  individual  animal  form,  whether  the  result  of  direct 
sexual  evolution,  or  of  parthenogenesis,  or  of  any  stage  of  alternate 
generation,  is  produced  from  a  primitive  cell,  which,  having  been  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  fertilized,  undergoes  multiplication  and  differen- 
tiation, so  as  to  evolve  the  future  animal.  The  simplest  forms  of 
reproduction,  by  gemmation  or  by  cleavage,  are  but  extensions  of  in- 
dividual animals,  themselves  traceable  to  the  evolution  of  two  primi- 
tive, sexually  developed,  fertilizing,  and  fertilized  cells.  Even  in  the 
lowest  Protozoa,  evolutions  of  new  beings,  from  time  to  time,  occur 
by  the  conjugation  of  two  nuclear  particles  in  their  interior,  which,  at 
least,  imitate  a  sexual  process. 

Whatever  variety  the  reproductive  process  of  animals  may  present, 
the  primitive  cell,  whether  it  be  2l  fertilized  ovum,  an  unfertilized  ovum^ 
a  pseudovum,  or  the  commencement  of  a  bud,  is,  in  all  known  cases, 
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a  part  or  product  of  a  pre-existing  parent.  No  satisfactory  proof  has 
yet  been  adduced,  of  tlie  spontaneous  origin  of  such  a  cell.  Hence, 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  collapses  from  failure  of  proof. 

The  Ovum  considered  generally. 

The  parts  seen  in  an  unfertilized  animal  otmm,  as  already  stated, 
are  the  cell-wall,  the  contents,  the  nucleus,  and  the  contained  nucleo- 
lus, Fig.  116.  The  delicate  cell-wall  constitutes  the  vitelline  membrane^ 
or  yolk-sac.  The  more  or  less  transparent,  granular,  or  colored  con- 
tents^ constitute  the  yolk.  The  nucleus  is  a  transparent,  solid,  or 
vesicular  body,  here  named  the  germinal  vesicle^  or  vesicle  of  Purkinje. 
Lastly,  the  nucleolus  within  it,  is  a  fine  granular  or  vesicular  porpus- 
cle,  called  the  germinal  spot.  The  germinal  vesicle  and  spot  are  the 
essential  parts,  or  active  centres  of  growth  of  the  ovum. 

As  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  in  the  higher  plants,  which  are  produced 
from  seeds,  a  part  exists  in  the  seed,  known  as  the  amle;  within  this,  which 
Ls  a  vegetable  cell,  is  found  the  germ-^Tesicle^  a  structure  homologous  with  the 
^rminal  vesicle  of  the  animal  ovum.  Like  it,  its  ftiture  development  requires 
the  co-operation  of  a  fertilizing  agent,  which  is  here  derived  from  the  pollen" 
ceUs.  In  the  lower  or  flowerless  plants,  the  spores  are  usually  fertilized  by 
movable  filaments  named  zoosperms^  or  by  simpler  elements. 

The  size  of  the  ovum  of  different  animals  differs  very  much,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  size  of  the  parent  animal,  but  rather  with  the 
course  and  conditions  of  development  of  the  future  embryo.  The 
difference  in  size  depends  almost  entirely  upop  the  quantity  of  the 
yolk  or  cell-contents.  The  character  of  this  yolk  also  varies :  some- 
times it  is  so  finely  granular  and  colorless  as  to  appear  clear;  whilst, 
in  other  cases,  it  is  so  distinctly  granular  and  colored,  as  to  contain 
large  granules  and  even  vesicles,  with  oil-globules,  to  be  more  or  less 
opaque,  and  to  present  a  pale  or  deep  yellowish  hue. 

The  yolk  is  a  most  important  constituent  of  the  ovum.  In  all  cases 
it  IB  formative^  yielding  material  for  the  first  formation  of  the  embryo ; 
sometimes  it  is  also  nutritivCj  or  provides  nourishment  for  it  during  a 
considerable  period  of  its  growth. 

In  one  series  of  animals,  oviparous^  the  development  of  the  embryo 
within  the  ovum  occurs  entirely  after  the  latter  has  been  deposited  by 
the  parent  animal ;  whereas,  in  another  series,  often  viviparous^  the 
embryo  is  more  or  less  developed  within  the  parent.  In  the  first  case 
nutrient  material  must  be  specially  provided  in  the  ovum  for  the  future 
embryo,  the  various  organs  of  which  are  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  yolk-contents,  until  the  young  animal  has  reached  a  phase  of  de- 
velopment in  which  it  can  take  external  materials  for  its  future  nour- 
ishment. In  such  cases  the  yolk  is  comparatively  large  in  quantity, 
etnd  rich  in  organic  granular  contents,  opaque,  and  colored ;  it  is 
chiefly  nutritive^  and,  in  a  small  part  only,  formative.  Such  ova  are 
named  meroblastic  (fJiip"<:,  a  part,  ^Xaffr6<;^  a  germ) ;  they  include  the 
eggs  of  the  higher  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  those  of  the  Cephalopods, 
ftnd  those  of  the  Osseous  and  Plagiostomatous  Fishes,  of  Reptiles  and 
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Birds,  and  of  the  Monotrematoua  order  of  the  Mammalia.  The  ovi  of 
the  Amphibia  are  imperfectly  meroblastic.  Id  the  teeond  case,  either 
a  very  slight  part,  or  no  portion,  of  the  yolk  is  nntritive,  bnt  all, « 
almost  all,  is  directly  formative ;  the  yolk  is  comparatively  small,  fr» 
quently  clear,  and  less  rich  in  granular  organic  contents.  These  on 
are  called  holoblattic  (Si"<r,  the  Whole).  They  are  met  with  in  ibe 
eggs  of  the  Echinodermata  and  of  the  Annelids,  in  those  of  the  an- 
plest  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  in  those  of  Insects,  and  of  the  MoIIoki 
generally  (excepting  the  Cephalopoda),  in  the  Cyclostomatons  Fisbct, 
and,  lastly,  in  the  Mammalia,  including  Man. 

The  holoblastic  ovum  (Fig.  116)  consists  of  a  transparent,  homog^ 
neous,  or  structureless  vitelline  membrane,  which,  together  with  a  clear 
outer  stratum  of  the  yolk,  sometimes  of  considerable  proportionile 
thickness,  constitutes  the  zona  petlucida.  Within  this,  and  completely 
filling  it,  is  the  limpid,  orfaintly  granular  germ-yolk,  or  formative yoll^ 
with  its  germinal  vesicle  and  spot.  The  meroblattie  ovum  {¥\f:.  119) 
consists  externally  of  the  vitelline  or  vitellarj  membrane,  whidi  ii 
thin,  and  often  also  homogeneous  or  structureless,  but,  in  some  ewes, 
slightly  granular,  or,  in  parts,  indistinctly  fibrous.  There  is  no  zmm 
pellucida,  but  the  interior  of  the  vitelline  membrane  is  lined  with  a 
stratum  of  polygonal  nucleated  cells,  known  as  the  epithelial  lat/tr. 
Within  this  is  the  distinctly  granular,  nutritive  yolk,  a,  which  ni«y 
either  be  whitish  or  yellowish.  On  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  nu- 
tritive yolk  is  a  small  circular  disc,  known  as  the  eieatricula  or  fftrm- 
inal  disc.  This  is  in  fact  the  germ^yolk,  or  formative  yolk,  spread  oat, 
in  the  meroblastic  ovum,  upon  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  nntii' 
live  ar  food-yolk,  instead  of  being  spherical,  and  occupying  tbeentin 
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vitelline  cavity,  as  in  the  holoblastic  ovum.  Lying  at  one  time  in  the 
midst  of  the  formative  or  germ-yolk,  or  germinal  disc,  are  found,  as  in 
the  other  ova,  the  germinal  vesical  and  spot  (Fig.  117). 

In  the  Mammalia  the  yolk  is  so  small  in  quantity  as  quickly  to  b^ 
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come  insujQBcient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  and  special  struc- 
tures are  very  early  formed  to  enable  it  to  derive  support  from  the 
nutrient  fluids  of  the  parent.  These  are  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
Implacental,  but  are  more  complete  in  the  Placental  Mammalia.  Of 
the  meroblastic  ova,  those  of  Reptiles  and  Birds,  but  particularly  the 
latter,  present  by  far  the  most  abundant  nutritive  yolk.  From  the  size 
of  the  egg  and  from  the  occurrence  of  all  the  stages  of  development 
during  an  external  incubating  process,  which  may  be  carried  on  by 
artificial  means,  the  egg  of  the  Bird  especially  presents  the  most  favor- 
able opportunity  of  watching,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Vertebrate  embryo,  within  the  ovum. 

The  Ovaries  and  Ova  of  the  Bird. 

The  egg  of  the  common  fowl  is  first  formed  within  the  body  of  the 
hen,  in  the  organ  named  the  ovary^  which  is  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  the  female  embryo  of 
all  Birds,  two  ovaries  exist,  but  almost  universally  the  left  one  only  is 
present  in  the  mature  Bird;  the  Dorking  fowl  is  an  exception,  having 
both  ovaries  persistent.  This  is  also  the  case  in  certain  of  the  birds 
of  prey.  The  ovary  itself  consists  of  a  cluster  of  small  spherical  bodies, 
closely  invested  by  membranous  ovisacSy  and  named  the  ova.  These 
are  at  first  destitute  of  the  white,  and  consist  only  of  minute  yolks 
invested  with  the  vitelline  membrane.  The  ovisacs  are  all  held  together 
by  a  loose  areolar  stroma  and  bloodvessels,  so  as  to  form  a  bunch  or 
raceme,  and  are  invested  by  the  peritoneum.  To  the  lower  part  of  the 
ovary,  is  attached  the  wide  funnel-shaped  openins,  or  infundibulumy 
of  a  long  tortuous  tube,  named  the  ovidtLct^  which  is  also  single,  being 
present  only  on  the  left  side;  it  opens  below  into  the  cloaca^  or  common 
outlet  of  the  alimentary,  urinary,  and  reproductive  organs  in  the  Bird. 
In  the  ovary,  each  yolk  is  inclosed  in  its  ovisac,  the  narrow  suspensory 
part  of  whidh  is  named  the  pedicle.  The  yolks  are  of  all  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  pin's  head,  or  smaller,  to  the  completely-formed  yolk.  In 
structure,  the  minute  ova  at  first  resemble  the  holoblastic  ovum ;  but 
as  they  grow,  they  become  meroblastic,  and  the  cicatricula^  or  disc 
(Fig.  117)  of  the  germ-yolk^  or  formative  yolky  is  very  early  recognized 
upon  the  rapidly  increasing  formative  yolk  ;  it  is  nearly  always  at  that 
part  of  the  yolk  which  corresponds  with  the  pedicle  of  the  ovisac.  It 
18  now  that  the  germinal  vesicle^  c,  g^  with  its  contained  spot,  or  macula 
germinativa  of  Purkinje,  are  distinctly  seen;  but  no  nucleated  cells 
exist.  The  vesicle  and  spot  disappear  as  the  yolk  descends  along  the 
oviduct,  whether  the  egg  be  fertilized  or  not ;  they  are  not  found  when 
the  egg  is  laid,  Fig.  118,  but  the  cicatricula  has  then  become  subdivided 
into  two  layers,  the  deeper  one  containing  nucleated  cells,  many  of 
which  are  also  seen  in  the  central  parts  of  the  yolk.  As  each  yolk 
enlarges,  its  ovisac  increases  in  vascularity,  and,  when  the  yolk  ap- 
proaches maturity,  a  non-vascular  band,  or  zone^  forms  around  it,  in 
which,  at  a  part  named  the  stigma,  a  rupture  occurs,  and  the  yolk 
escapes  into  the  infundibulum  of  the  oviduct.  The  remainder  of  the 
ruptured  ovisac,  with  its  coverings,  is  cup-shaped,  and  forms  the  calyz^ 
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which  gradually  shrinks,  appearing  for  &  time  as  b  cup-shaped 
As  the  yolk  descends  along  the  oviduct,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
canal,  which  is  vascular  and  glandular,  secretes  the  albumen,  or  w/itej 
thia  is  now  added  to  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  being  deposited  in  spirall;^- 
arranged  layers,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  ovum  during  its  descent, 
in  whicli  it  is  guided  by  iiumcraus  Bpira)  folds  of  the  mucous  mcmbritne. 
The  first  or  inner  layers  of  the  white  are  the  densest,  and  at  each 
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or  pole,  are  denser  and  semt-opaque  twisted  portions  of  the  whiU 
named  the  chalazia;  the  turns  of  these  are  in  opposite  directions,  a 
are  also  produced  by  the  spiral  movements  of  the  yolk  in  its  descent 
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Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  oviduct,  the  egg,  now  composed  of  I 
yolk  and  white,  enters  a  dilated  portion,  known  as  the  isthtmt*  of  i 
oviduct,  which  is  lined  by  a  thick  mucous  membnuie,  provided  w 
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innnmersble  villi ;  it  is  here  that  the  egg  acquires  a  covering  which 
corresponds  with  the  chorion  of  the  Mammalian  ovum,  and  becomes 
p&rtlj  calcified  to  form  the  shell.  The  inner  part  forms  the  »heU-mem- 
brant,  and  the  outer  part,  becoming  calcified,  is  the  ahell.  These  beinff 
secreted  and  deposited  outside  the  white,  the  egg  is  completed,  and 
then  passes  through  the  cloaca  to  be  deposited.  Birds  are  called  ovtp- 
arout  animals. 

The  ahell  of  the  perfect  egg  (Fig.  119,  e),  is  composed  of  96  parts 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  2  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  2  of  animal  matter. 
The  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  minute  crystalline  particles,  em- 
bedded in  a  delicate  animal  basis  ;  the  shell  is  porous,  admitting  the 
evaporation  of  fluid  from  within,  and  the  passage  of  gaseous  matters 
in  both  directions.  The  ahell-numbrave,  d,  next  within  the  shell,  has 
the  appearance  of  tissue-paper,  and  consists  of  several  layers  of  fine 
matted  fibres,  running  spirally,  and  composed,  it  is  said,  of  solidified 

Fig.  IIB. 
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albumen.  At  the  larger  end  of  the  egg,  the  shell-membrane  separates, 
after  a  time,  into  two  layers,  between  which,  from  the  wasting  of  the 
fluid  of  the  egg,  air  finds  its  way  from  without  through  the  shell ;  the 
interval  is  named  the  air-apace,  f;  it  increases  with  the  length  of  time 
that  the  egg  is  kept ;  it  is  not  essential  to,  though  it  may  assist  in, 
the  respiration  of  the  embryo-chick.  The  albumen,  or  white  of  the 
egg,  is  more  fluid  next  to  the  shell-membrane,  but  becomes  denser  in 
its  deeper  parts,  next  to  the  yolk;  it  consistB  of  11.5  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  1  to  2  of  fat,  .5  of  saline  matters,  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium, 
2  of  extractivee,  and  about  84  per  cent,  of  water.  Within  the  white, 
the  large  yolk  is  held  in  its  place,  or  moored,  by  the  two  coiled  elastic 
threads,  named  the  ckalazce,  c,  e,  and,  being  lighter  than  the  white, 
floats  in  it.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  clialazpe  being  attached  below 
the  centre,  or  horizontal  axis,  of  the  yolk,  a  particular  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  latter  is  always  uppermost  when  the  egg  is  laid  upon 
its  side ;  during  incubation,  therefore,  it  is  next  to  the  hen's  body, 
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and  more  accessible  to  air  and  light.  The  t/olk,  a,  inclosed  ¥rithin  its 
proper  vitelline,  or  vitellary  membrane,  is  of  a  pale-jellow  color,  and 
even  of  a  lighter  specific  gravity  than  water;  it  is  composed  of  29 
per  cent,  of  fatty  or  oily  matter,  17  of  albumen,  traces  of  phosphorized 
fatty  matter,  of  cerebric  acid,  and  of  salts,  amounting  in  all  to  2  per 
pent.,  and  of  52  per  cent,  of  water.  It  presents  a  fluid  basis,  com- 
posed of  albumen  in  solution,  mixed  with  fine  granules ;  in  this  are 
contained  larger  granules,  and  also  larger  bodies,  called  yoUc-vemda. 
These  latter  are  not  true  cells^  for  they  contain  no  nuclei ;  they  vary 
from  ^i^th  to  si^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  chiefly 
of  fat  particles  aggregated  together,  but  having  no  distinct  cell-mem- 
brane or  envelope  around  them,  though  they  may  be  covered  by  an 
indistinct  film  of  firmer  albuminous  substance.  The  outer  parts  of 
the  yolk,  as  may  be  seen  when  it  is  boiled,  are  laminated  or  stratified, 
the  several  concentric  layers  being  called  halones  or  haloeB,  Fig.  119 ; 
in  its  centre  is  a  cavity,  known  as  the  central  cavity  or  latebra.  Fig. 
119,  in  which  the  yolk  is  more  fluid  and  contains  tru^e  nucleated  eeUi, 
mixed  with  free  oil-globules  of  different  sizes,  floating  in  an  albuminous 
fluid,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  white  yolk.  This  is  an  extension 
of  the  germ-yolk.  Leading  from  this  central  cavity  to  that  surface  of 
the  yolk  which  always  floats  uppermost,  is  a  channel^  also  filled  with 
white  yolk.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  channel  is  the  pale,  circalar 
spot,  or  disc,  known  as  the  cicatricula  or  germinal  disc.  Figs.  116, 
117.  This,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  germ-yolk,  consists, 
even  before  the  commencement  of  incubation,  of  two  distinctly  sepa- 
rable layers:  the  upper  layer  consists  of  firm  and  clear  substance; 
the  under  layer,  which  is  larger,  is  more  opaque,  and  is  composed  of 
nitcleated  cells. 

The  Mammalian  Ovaries  and  Ovum. 

In  the  Mammalia,  the  organs  in  which  the  ova  are  formed,  the  so- 
called  ovaries,  are  always  double,  one  on  each  side.  They  are  solid 
and  not  racemose,  as  in  the  Bird,  and  are  of  small  proportionate  siie, 
corresponding  with  the  smaller  size  of  the  holoblastic  ova.  They  con- 
sist of  a  firm,  indistinctly  fibrous,  vascular  stroma,  containing  numerons 
vesicles,  distended  with  a  clear  fluid,  and  named  the  Chraafian  vesicla 
or  follicles,  homologous  with  the  ovisacs  of  Birds.  These  vary  in  siie, 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  according  to  the  stage  of 
their  maturity.  The  walls  of  each  Graafian  vesicle,  consist  of  an  in- 
closing vascular  stroma,  within  which  is  a  membrana  propria,  and, 
within  that  an  epithelial  layer  or  layers,  forming  the  membrana  gran^h 
losa.  Embedded  in  a  part  of  this  latter,  named  the  proligeraus  disc, 
is  the  minute  holoblastic  ovum,  averaging  about  yi]jth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  size  of  the  Human  ovum  varies  from  j^^th  to  fl^th 
of  an  inch,  that  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  from  ^i^th  to  ^x^^^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  the  Mammalian  ovary,  the  ovisac,  or  wall  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle,  is  not  everywhere  in  close  contact  with  the  ovum,  as 
in  Birds. 

At  a  certain  period,  a  Graafian  follicle  bursts,  not  by  a  fissure,  bat 
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by  a  small  opening,  and  the  ovum,  with  some  of  the  nucleated  cells  of 
the  membrana  granulosa,  a  few  of  which  have  now  acquired  a  club- 
shape  and  cling  to  the  ovum  in  stellate  masses,  enters  the  funnel- 
shaped  end  of  the  so-called  Fallopian  tube,  which  corresponds  with  the 
oviduct  in  the  Bird.  Down  this  tube  the  ovum  descends  by  peristaltic 
action,  perhaps  aided  by  the  movements  of  cilia,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ttterus  or  womb,  within  which  it  undergoes  its  future  development. 
Each  ovary  has  its  own  Fallopian  tube. 

The  emptied  Graafian  follicle,  the  walls  of  which  have  previously 
become  thickened  and  vascular,  is  first  filled  with  effused  blood,  which 
becomes  absorbed.  A  yellow  substance  is  then  deposited  in  its  coats, 
and,  becoming  plicated,  forms  the  so-called  corpus  luteum;  this  is  vas- 
cular, and  consists  of  cells  arranged  in  a  columnar  manner,  mixed  with 
soft  fibres  and  a  yellowish  fat.     It  gradually  disappears. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  with  its  colum- 
nar ciliated  epithelium,  has  become  thickened  and  more  vascular,  and 
certain  glands  within  it  are  highly  developed,  so  as  to  form  perpendic- 
ular tubuli.  The  intertubular  substance  also  undergoes  hypertrophy, 
soon  containing  many  new  cells,  with  much  fluid  and  fatty  matter, 
thus  forming  a  soft  nutrient  matrix,  from  which,  by  mere  imbibition, 
the  early  ovum  may  be  nourished.  The  superficial  stratum  of  the 
altered  mucous  membrane,  thus  modified,  becomes  changed  into  the 
soft,  pulpy,  opaque  membrane,  known  as  the  decidual  because  it  is 
thrown  off  with  the  embryo  at  birth.  This  membrane  consists,  after  a 
time,  of  two  layers,  known  as  the  decidua  vera,  and  the  decidua  reflexa. 
The  decidua  vera  is  cribriform,  being  perforated  by  little  orifices  cor- 
responding with  the  enlarged  uterine  glands;  it  lines  the  uterus,  but 
is  wanting  at  the  orifice,  and  also  at  the  openings  of  the  two  Fallopian 
tubes.  It  contains  tortuous  arteries  proceeding  from  the  uterus,  to- 
gether with  large  veins  and  venous  sinuses,  fine  areolar  tissue,  nucleated 
cells,  and  soft  granular  matter.  As  this  structure  grows,  it  ultimately 
forms  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta^  with  its  arteries,  and  ve- 
nous sinuses  or  lacunce^  which  is  intended  to  convey  nourishment  to  the 
future  embryo,  and  to  accomplish  the  respiratory  changes  in  its  blood. 
To  some  part  of  the  decidua  vera  the  ovum  soon  becomes  adherent, 
whilst  the  decidua  rejlexay  as  its  name  implies,  covers  in  the  ovum, 
either  owing  to  a  sinking-in  of  that  little  body,  or  to  a  rising-up  of  the 
decidual  membrane.  Ultimately  the  two  portions  of  the  decidua  coa- 
lesce, or  the  reflected  part  disappears.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
decidua  generally  is  becoming  converted  into  the  maternal  portion  of 
the  placenta,  the  ovum  itself,  having  been  fertilized,  grows  rapidly, 
and  undergoes  remarkable  changes  in  its  interior — some  relating  to 
the  formation  of  the  embryo  itself,  others  referring  to  the  coats  or 
membranes  which  constitute  its  means  of  protection  and  of  attachment 
to  the  maternal  placenta.  The  outer  vitelline  membrane,  which,  from 
its  thick  and  transparent  albuminoid  character,  is  named  the  zona  pel- 
ludda^  having  lost  the  club-shaped  adherent  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa,  has  developed  around  it  a  thin,  but  strong  whitish  mem- 
brane, named  the  chorion^  corresponding  with  the  shell-membrane  of 
the  Bird's  egg.     The  chorion  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  having  a  layer  of 
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tessellated  cells  outside  it.  At  first,  smooi 
speedily  becomes  covered  over  with  minui 
which  soon  enlarge  and  form  simple  villi, 
cleated  cells  only,  like  the  outer  tessellated  I 

grow  rapidly,  and  form  swollen  or  club-sb 
leinselves  in  the  soft  structure  of  the  early 
they  doubtless  actively  absorb  nourishment  fi 
these  primitive  villi  are  replaced  by  other 
which  form  the  so-called  »h<iggy  or  villoui  el 
after  the  others  have  disappeared,  continue 
vessels  proceeding  from  the  embryo  now  fort 
BO  produce  vaicutar  procetaea  or  tuftt,  whic 
the  venous  sinuses  or  lacuniB  of  the  materni 
They  constitute  the  embryonal  or  foetal  port 
coming  into  close  relation  with  the  maternal 
which  the  nutrition  and  respiration  of  th 
carried  on. 

The  chorion  itself  soon  becomes  lined  with 
the  amnion,  which,  as  will  afterwards  be  des 
embryo,  and  contains  a  fluid,  the  liquor  ami 
the  foetus  in  utero,  until  the  moment  of  its  b 
called  viviparotu  animals. 


The  Ovariet  and  Ova  of  oth 

The  di'scrijition  of  the  ovum  of  Mammalia  and  I 
to  the  ova  uf  the  other  Vertebrata  ;  but  there  an 
of  thi'se,  and  in  the  ovarifs  in  which  tUej;  are  foi 
Nun- vertebrate  animals,  also  require  notice. 

Itej)tiHa.—lu  the  Keptiles,  which  like  Birds  an 
as  in  tli<?m,  racemose,  and,  as  a  rule,  single.  Tl 
with  an  abundant  white,  inclosed  In  a  sht;!! ;  bul 
flrraly  calcified.  When  the  yolk  is  foroii^d,  the  o 
tl)e  aodominal  cavity,  and  arc  afterwards  receiv 

§  laced  at  a  considerable  distance  higher  up.  B; 
ischargi-d  into  the  cli>aca,  and  thence  are  f^ene 
oviparously.  In  the  viper,  tlie  slow-worm,  and 
velopment'of  the  embryo  talces  place  partially  w 
hence  such  reptiles  are  said  to  be  ovoviviiiarous. 

Amjihlliia.~la  the  Amphibia,  the  ovaries  are 
longer,  an  la  the  Klammalia,  Birds,  and  R(-))tilei 
fxsKtoii,  but  ghmiltaneoiuil!) ;  being  received  into  tl 
to  the  cloaca,  and  are  then  deposited  in  the  wati 
in  inaasi's.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  soft,  n 
swells  up  in  the  wal«r,  ki'eiH  the  ova  apart,  alio 
get  between  them,  and  supplies  temporary  food  I 

Finlien. — In  Fishes,  the  ovaries  are  also  dnul 
chielly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  numl>cr  of  < 
number  of  ova  in  a  codfish  has  been  found  to  I 
flounder,  1,300,000.  and  in  a  mackerel,  m()re  thti 
matured  and  deposit(-d  simultaneously,  but  in  th 
liku  the  herring,  probably  at  successive  periods. 
ovovivi)>ardus,  the  ova  are  few  in  number,  and  ai 
Most  Cijmmonly  the  ovaries  have  an  excn-tory  du 
the  durl  nf  a  gland,  by  means  of  which  the  ova  s 
The  Cartilaginous,  and  a  small  number  of  Os8C< 
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such  excretory  duct,  but  the  ova  pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  from  which 
they  escape,  in  the  Cyclostomata,  by  an  orifice  on  the  under  side  of  the  hinder 
part  of  that  cavity,  named  the  abdominal  pore.  In  the  sharks,  a  short  tube, 
or  rudimentary  oviduct,  first  receives  the  oviun.  In  a  sort  of  chamber,  con- 
nected with  this,  the  peculiarly-shaped,  homy,  protective  case  is  secreted,  like 
a  chorion,  in  which  the  ovum  is  discharged. 

In  the  Non-vertebrated  animals  the  ovaries  are  neither  solid  and  parenchy- 
matous as  in  Mammalia,  nor  racemose  as  in  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  and 
Fishes.  In  the  higher  forms  they  consist  of  .sacs,  ccBca,  or  tubuli,  which  may 
be  simple  or  ramified,  and  which,  like  a  ^land,  have  an  attached  or  connected 
duct,  named  the  ot^iducty  which,  however,  is  not  separate  from  the  ovary,  as  in 
most  Vertebrata.  In  the  lowest  forms,  the  ova  are  developed,  sometimes  in  a 
loose  filamentous  tissue,  or  in  membranous  plicae,  or  upon  stalks  or  processes 
in  the  interior  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Coelenterata,  or  are  actually  embedded  in 
its  substance,  as  in  the  Frotozoa. 

Mollusca  and  MoUuscoida. — In  the  Cephalopods,  the  ovaries  are  saccular. 
The  ova  are  developed  upon  short  processes  in  these  sacs,  and,  when  detached, 
leave  a  part  l)ehind,  somewhat  resembling  a  calyx.  They  are  received  into  a 
special  chamber,  in  which  a  protective  covering  is  superadded  to  them.  In 
tne  other  Mollusca,  the  ovaries  are  found  either  arranged  in  strings,  or  in 
masses  in  the  body-cavity.  In  the  Lamellibranchiata,  the  ovaries  are  fol- 
licular. In  the  Molluscoida,  the  ova,  developed  in  follicles,  are  discharged  by 
the  oral  cavity. 

Annulosa  and  Annuloida. — In  Insects,  the  eggs  are  generally  numerous  ; 
the  ovaries  are  ccecal,  like  the  follicles  of  glands ;  they  are  double  and  sym- 
metrical, but  have  a  common  outlet,  in  a  sort  of  cloaca ;  frequently,  the  eggs 
are  laid  by  aid  of  an  ovipositor.  The  females  of  many  Insects  have  a  reservoir, 
known  as  the  spermotheca,  like  the  bee.  In  the  Crustacea,  the  ovaries  are 
also  double,  each  having  its  own  outlet ;  they  form  cseca,  usually  branched, 
but  in  the  lower  forms,  simple.  The  oviducts  are  often  provided  with  a  sper- 
motheca. The  Arachnida  have  elongated  vesicular  ovaries.  In  the  Myria- 
poda,  they  are  like  those  of  Insects.  In  the  Annelids,  the  ovaries  have  no 
oviducts,  but  the  ova  are  set  free  in  the  perivisceral  cavity.  Amongst  the 
Annuloida,  in  the  vermiform  Scolecida,  the  ovaries  are  either  simple,  or,  more 
commonly,  consist  of  much-ramified  tubuli.  The  ova  are  numerous,  and  are 
discharged  from  a  propr  outlet,  or  from  the  anal  orifice.  In  the  Tsenia,  the 
ovaries  are  multiple,  like  the  body  ;  each  se&:ment  has  its  ramified  canals ;  in 
one  species,  the  total  number  of  eggs,  in  all  the  segments,  is  said  to  be  64,000,- 
000.  In  the  Rotifera,  the  ovary  is  single  and  saccular ;  the  young  are  some- 
times developed,  more  or  less  completely,  within  the  parent  animal.  In  the 
Echinodermata  the  ovaries  are  ramined  tubes,  moaified  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  there  being  usually  a  pair  in  each  arm  or 
segment ;  but  in  the  Holothurlda,  they  are  single,  have  terminal  clusters  of 
cseca,  and  open  near  the  mouth. 

Coelenterata. — In  some  of  these,  as  in  the  Physograde  and  Cirrhiffrade  forms, 
the  ova  are  developed  in  clusters  on  the  base  of  the  cirrhi.  In  the  Fulmograde 
forms,  they  are  developed  in  sacs  in  the  body-cavity.  In  the  Actinozoa,  they 
adhere  to  plicated  folds  of  membrane,  in  that  cavity.  There  are  no  oviducts, 
and  the  ova  are  discharged  from  the  oral  aperture. 

Protozoa, — In  these  animals,  the  germ-cells  scarcely  appear  like  true  ova ; 
they  form  on,  or  in,  the  substance  of  the  parent. 

]rrom  the  preceding  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  ovaries  are  homologous 
with  glands  ;  so  that  the  germ-cells,  or  ova,  may,  as  well  as  the  sperm-cells, 
be  regarded  as  the  products  of  a  special  nutrient  secretive  act. 

Hie  Fertilization  of  the  Ovum. 

The  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  whether  it  occur  within  or  without 
the  body  of  the  ovigerous  parent,  requires  the  contact  of  the  male 
fertilizing  agent,  which,  in  many  cases,  has  been  recognized  under 
the  microscope,  by  the  actual  presence  of  spermatozoa  upon,  or  even 
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within,  the  zona  pellucida  of  the  Mammalian  ova,  or  upon,  or  within, 
the  vitelline  membrane  in  other  ova. 

In  the  Mammalia,  fertilization  occurs  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in 
the  uterus.  In  Birds  and  Reptiles,  and  in  the  higher  Cartilaginons 
and  a  few  Osseous  Fishes,  which  are  ovoviviparous,  it  takes  place  u 
the  yolk  enters  the  oviduct,  before  it  receives  its  coating  of  albumen. 
In  Amphibia,  it  happens  at  the  time  of  deposit  of  the  ova,  and  in 
Fishes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  immediately  after.  In  the  Mol- 
lusca  and  Molluscoida,  Annulosa  and  Annuloida,  and  Coelenterata, 
fertilization  occurs  within  the  body,  whether  the  sexes  be  distinct,  or 

Fig.  120. 


Fig.  ISO.  a,  spermatoKM  of  the  ■qnlrrel.    6,  •permatonw  of  the  dog,  ttiU  Inclosed  io  the  9penD-«(lli 
Hire*  fpprmatoKW  are  ehovn  free,  aboTe.    Verj  higblj  magnified.  (Wagner,  Lenckhardt.) 

whether  hermaphrodite  individuals  contain  both  t)varies  and  fertilizing 
organs.  Even  in  the  Protozoa,  separate  nuclear  bodies  exist,  which 
combine  or  conjugate,  previously  to  the  reproduction  of  new  individ- 
uals. 

In  the  Mammalian  ovum,  it  is  said  that  the  germinal  vesicle  ap- 
proaches one  side  of  the  germ-cell,  and  even  has  its  germinal  spot 
turned  in  the  same  direction — that  is,  towards  the  side  directed  to  the 
place  of  rupture  in  the  Graafian  follicle.  Such  a  movement  wonld 
certainly  facilitate  the  access  of  the  fertilizing  agent  to  the  germinal 
vesicle  and  spot,  that  is,  to  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  of  this  primitive 
cell. 

In  the  Frog's  spawn,  the  spermatozoa  have  been  seen  in  the  jelly- 
like envelopes  of  the  ova,  and  also  within  the  ovum.  In  certain  Osse- 
ous Fishes,  a  minute,  funnel-shaped  aperture,  named  the  micropykj 
forms,  at  one  period,  in  the  vitelline  membrane,  and  admits  the  en- 
trance of  the  spermatozoa.  A  micropyle  has  also  been  seen  in  the 
ova  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Mollusca,  of  certain  Insects,  and  of  some 
Echinodermata.  In  these  cases,  the  vitelline  membrane  is  relatively 
thick.  No  micropyle  has  been  seen  in  any  of  the  Vertebrata,  except- 
ing in  Osseous  Fishes. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


CHANQES   IN   THE   OTDM.      FIRST   FORHATION   OF  THE   BHBKTO  AND 
TIB   APPENDAGES. 

The  first  essential  change  which  occurs  in  the  fertilised  ovum,  is 
the  so-called  cleavage  or  tegmentation  of  the  yolk.  In  the  holoblastie 
MammaliaD  ovum,  the  ;o1k  is  seen  to  be  agitated  by  a  peculiar  move- 
ment— to  elongate,  contract  itself  in  the  middle,  and  then  to  divide 
into  two.  Each  half  rapidlj  undergoes  further  movement,  contrac- 
tion, and  division,  so  that  it  now  consists  of  four  partB.  By  subse- 
quent subdivision,  these  next  form  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two  parts, 
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and  so  forth.  The  first  effect  of  this  cleavage,  is  to  transform  the 
yolk  into  a  mulberry-looking  mass;  but,  after  repeated  subdivision, 
the  surface  again  becomes  smooth,  and  uniform  or  granular,  and  is 
composed  entirely  of  an  immense  number  of  polyhedral  nucleated  cells, 
which  form  a  layer  within  the  vitelline  membrane,  and  constitute  the 
so-called  germ-tac  of  Coste,  or  htattodermic  veticle  of  Bischoff.     The 
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central  fluid  part  becomes  clear.  The  segmentation  of  the  entire  yolk, 
has  been  observed  in  all  cases  of  development  from  holoblastie  o?a, 
even  in  Non- vertebrate  animals.  In  the  eggs  of  certain  Branchio- 
gasteropods,  a  remarkable  revoltUian  of  the  yolk  takes  place,  subse- 
quently to  the  period  of  its  segmentation,  the  yolk  turning  first  in  one 
way  and  then  in  another,  within  the  vitelline  membrane ;  this  is  said 
to  depend  on  ciliary  movements.  In  the  merohla%tie  ova  of  the  Gepha- 
lopods,  certain  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Birds,  only  a  part  of  the  yolk, 
viz.,  the  germ-yolky  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  under- 
goes this  segmentation,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  the  germvMl 
disc  or  cicatricula^  already  mentioned,  from  which,  however,  an  exten- 
sion of  a  single  layer  of  cells  proceeds  over  the  unsegmented  portion 
of  the  yolk,  forming  the  so-called  germinal  sac. 

This  yolk-cleavage  is  a  phenomenon  of  eell-divinon.  It  is  stated  by 
Miiller,  Gegenbauer,  and  Leydig,  that  the  germinal  vesicle,  or  nncleos 
of  the  cell  of  the  ovum,  and  the  germinal  spot,  or  nucleolus  of  that 
cell,  are  directly  concerned  in  this  process.  The  nucleolus  and  nucleus 
are  said  to  divide  successively  into  two,  four,  and  many  nuclei ;  around 
which  the  yolk,  apparently  governed  by  these  successive  subdivisions 
of  the  nucleus,  gathers  for  the  development  of  the  nucleated  cells.  In 
the  last  generation,  these  cells  acquire  distinct  cell- walls.  According 
to  others,  in  certain  animals,  the  germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot, 
the  primitive  nucleus  and  nucleolus  disappear  completely,  immediately 
after  fertilization  occurs,  and  their  future  destiny  cannot  be  traced; 
but  afresh  cell  or  niicletu  is  supposed  to  be  formed,  around  which  the 
yolk  gathers,  and  by  the  repeated  subdivision  of  this,  into  two,  four, 
eight,  and  so  forth,  the  cleavage  of  the  yolk  is  accomplished.  The 
first  cell  from  which  these  arise  has  been  named  the  embryo  cell,  A^ 
cording  to  the  former  view,  the  cells  which  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  yolk,  and  out  of  a  part  of  which,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the 
embryo  itself  begins  to  be  evolved,  are  derived  directly  from  a  nucleus, 
once  forming  a  part  of  the  maternal  organism.  According  to  the  lat- 
ter view,  they,  and  therefore  the  embryo,  are  developed  indirectly^  or 
independently,  after  the  solution  and  diffusion  of  the  primitive  gevmnA 
vesicle  and  spot,  with  the  fertilizing  agent,  in  the  substance  of  the  yolk. 
In  the  flowering  plants,  also,  the  nucleus  or  germ-vesicle  of  the  ovule, 
or  ovum-cell,  is  said,  by  some,  not  to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
the  cells  from  which  the  embryo  plant  is  developed.  Whichever  of  the 
preceding  views  be  adopted,  the  cleavage  of  the  yolk  is  attributed, 
however,  to  the  formative  force,  known  as  the  germ-force^  resident  in 
the  first-formed  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  continued  in  all  their  8U^ 
cessive  subdivisions.  The  germinal  vesicle  and  spot,  as  already  stated, 
are  said  to  disappear  even  in  unfertilized  Birds'  ova. 

The  formation  of  the  layer  of  nucleated  cells  which  constitute  the 
germ-sac  of  the  holoblastie,  or  the  germinal  disc  of  the  meroblastic, 
ovum,  as  a  result  of  the  cleavage  of  the  yolk,  is  altogether  preliminary 
to  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  which  cannot  yet  be  recognized.  In 
the  Non- vertebrate  holoblastie  ovum,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Nematoid 
Ascarides,  these  cells  soon  aggregate  into  a  more  or  less  coiled  opaque 
mass,  which  assumes  the  shape  of  the  embryo,  and  then,  by  further 
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development,  actually  forms  the  young  animal.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  the  Echinodermata,  the  smaller  Crustacea,  and  Arachnida,  the  In- 
secta,  and  the  Mollusca,  except  the  Cephalopods.  But  in  the  higher 
animals,  with  holoblastic  ova,  such  as  the  Cyclostomatous  Fishes,  the 
Amphibia,  and  the  Mammalia,  the  cleavage-cells  form,  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  germ-sac,  a  small  opaque  hemispherical  mass,  which  soon 
spreads  out  into  a  disc-like  layer,  and  constitutes  the  so-called  germinal 
disc  or  area^  area  germinativa^  embryo-spot^  or  blastoderm.  It  is  the 
central  part  of  this  which  is  directly  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  embryo.  In  the  Molluscous,  and  other  animals  just  enumerated, 
no  such  germinal  area  is  found.  In  all  the  meroblastic  ova,  whether 
of  Non- vertebrate  or  Vertebrate  type,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  hen's  ege, 
the  cicatricula^  or  germinal  discy  already  described,  constitutes  this 
germinal  area  or  embrvo-spot. 

In  this  area,  as  in  that  of  the  higher  holoblastic  ova,  the  first  traces 
of  the  embryo  are  formed.  Amongst  the  Non-vertebrate  types,  those  of 
the  higher  Arachnida,  and  Crustacea,  they  appear  as  a  certain  number 
of  opaque  spots,  having  a  beautiful  symmetrical  arrangement,  whilst 
in  the  Cephalopods,  they  commence  by  a  small  number  of  primitive 
masses.  In  the  Vertebrate  holoblastic  or  meroblastic  ova,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  embryo  is  always  indicated,  amongst  other  things, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  linear  primitive  streak.  This  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  Vertebrate  type  of  ovum,  not  occurring  even  in  the 
elongated  Annulose  type.  The  evolution  of  the  Vertebrate  embryo 
can  alone  occupy  our  attention  here.  That  of  the  chick  in  ovo  will  be 
generally  followed ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  ovum  of  the  Mammalia 
will  also  be  indicated. 

When  first  formed,  the  appearance  of  the  blastoderm^  or  blasto- 
dermic layer  of  the  germinal  area,  is  nearly  or  quite  uniform,  all  its 
nucleated  cells  being  alike,  and  the  result  of  a  homogeneous  evolution. 
But  soon  a  heterogeneous  development  ensues,  cells  of  different  char- 
acter, and  collected  in  peculiar  situations,  appear,  and,  by  more  special 
aggregations,  and  wider  differentiations,  the  various  parts  which  form 
the  embryo,  its  organs,  tissues,  and  appendages,  are  evolved. 

First,  the  germinal  area  or  disc  increases  in  size  or  thickness,  by 
the  formation  of  new  cells ;  as  already  mentioned,  it  very  early  con- 
sists of  two  layers,  named  the  upper,  external,  or  serot^,  and  the  lower, 
internal,  or  mucous  germinal  lamina,  or  plate;  between  these,  a  middle 
germinal  layer,  lamina,  or  plate,  is  soon  formed,  but  rather  in  connec- 
tion with  the  serous  layer.  The  internal  layer,  epithelial  in  structure, 
is  soon  prolonged  over  the  germinal  sac,  which  covers  the  yolk;  the 
outer  layer  also  extends  itself,  but  the  middle  layer  does  not  pass  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  embryo-spot.  As  the  germinal  area  enlarges,  it 
presents  a  central  transparent  region,  known  as  the  transparent  area, 
or  area  pellucida,  around  which  is  a  denser  portion,  named  the  opaque 
area,  or  area  opaca ;  beyond  this  is  the  vitelline  area. .  The  trans- 
parent area  is  at  first  circular,  but  soon  oval,  and  afterwards  pear- 
shaped  ;  in  it,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo  appear,  in  the  form 
of  a  linear  oblong  mark,  or  streak,  called  the  primitive  trace,  or  groove. 
This  consists  of  a  median  or  axial  furrow,  bounded  by  two  lateral 
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longitudinal  plates,  named  the  lamince  darsales,  which  enlarge  and 
elongate,  as  the  area  itself  becomes  larger  and  pyriform  in  outline. 
Beneath  this  groove,  immediately  below  its  floor,  appears  a  delicate, 
semi-opaque  thread,  at  first  cellular,  but  soon  becoming  cartilaginoiu, 
named  the  chorda  dorsalis  or  notochord^  which  part,  so  characteristic 
of  the  Vertebrate  type,  is  recognizable  in  the  chick,  as  early  as  18 
hours  after  incubation.  These  are  the  rudimentary  parts  of  the  em- 
bryo, one  end  giving  origin  to  the  head,  and  the  other  corresponding 
with  the  tail.  The  position  of  these  rudiments  is  remarkably  constant 
in  the  hen's  egg,  always  lying  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  egg; 
as  the  embryo-chick  develops,  it  turns  upon  its  side,  so  that  the  fore- 
part of  the  head  usually  faces  the  narrow  end  of  the  egg. 

In  the  rudimentary  stage  just  described,  a  vertical  section  aerou  the 
embryonal  line  of  the  germinal  area  would  show  the  edges  of  the  three 
germinal  layers  of  the  blastoderm^  with  the  primitive  groove  or  forroir 
in  the  centre,  and  the  cross-section  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  beneath  it 

From  these  three  layers,  the  parts  of  the  future  embryo  are  thns 
evolved.  From  the  upper  external  or  serous  layer,  also  named  the 
sensorial  layer,  are  developed,  along  its  axial  portion,  the  cerebro-spi- 
nal  nervous  axis,  and  the  organs  of  the  senses ;  and,  from  its  latenl 
portions,  the  cuticle,  or  outer  skin,  with  its  epidermic  appendages,  the 
feathers,  bill,  and  claws,  and  in  Mammalia,  the  nails  and  hairs;  lastly, 
the  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous  cutaneous  glands,  and  the  Meibomian, 
ceruminous,  and  mammary  glands.  From  the  middle  layer,  also  called 
the  motoriO'Sexual  layer,  are  developed,  by  complicated  metamorpho- 
ses of  its  substance,  the  bones,  the  muscular  system,  the  periphenl 
spinal  nerves,  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the  heart,  bloodvessels,  and 
lymphatic  system,  the  so-called  ductless  glands,  and  the  reproductive 
organs ;  also,  next  to  the  external  layer,  the  true  skin,  and,  next  to 
the  internal  layer,  the  muscular  and  submucous  coats  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Lastly,  from  the  internal  layer,  also  called  the  mucous  or  ta- 
testinal  layer,  are  developed  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  all  its  glandular  extensions,  such  as  the  mucous,  gastric, 
and  intestinal  glands,  the  pancreas  and  the  liver,  also  the  lungs  and 
respiratory  passages,  and  the  urinary  apparatus,  including  the  bladder, 
ureters,  and  kidneys. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  middle  layer  gives  rise,  by  very  striking  dif- 
ferentiations, to  a  great  variety  of  tissues,  the  upper  and  lower  layers, 
except  that  part  of  the  former  which  gives  origin  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  produce  textures  composed  of  simpler  forms  of  cell-tissue. 

These  layers  also  contribute,  in  a  manner  to  be  presently  described, 
to  the  formation  of  three  parts  or  appendages  external  to  the  body  of 
the  embryo — viz.,  the  amnion^  the  yolk-sac^  or  umbilical  vesicle^  and 
the  allantois, 

GENERAL   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   EMBRYO   AND   ITS   APPENDAGES. 

The  borders  of  the  primitive  or  vertebral  groove,  including  parts  of 
the  external  and  middle  layer  (the  former  named  the  medulkiry  plaU, 
and  the  latter  the  vertebral  plate),  rise  up  on  each  side,  and  ultimately 
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unite  along  the  middle  line,  to  form  a  canals  containing  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  anterior  part  or  cephalic  end 
of  this  canal  becomes  more  expanded  than  the  rest,  whilst  the  poste- 
rior part  tapers  to  a  point.  In  this  way,  the  so-called  neural  cavity 
(p.  114)  of  the  future  animal,  is  formed  above  the  chorda  dorsalis, 
traces  of  which  are,  for  a  time,  found  passing  through  the  bodies  of 
the  growing  vertebrae.  Soon,  from  the  vertebral  plates,  where  these 
turn  upwards,  the  external  and  middle  layers  extend  sideways,  consti- 
tuting the  so-called  lateral  plates^  which,  growing  downwards,  and 
bending  inwards,  form  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  inclose  a  cavity 
which  is  placed  beneath  the  chorda  dorsalis,  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  yolk  ;  this  ultimately  constitutes  the  hcemal  or  thoracico-abdominal 
cavity  of  the  future  animal ;  it  soon  contains  the  heart  and  great 
bloodvessels,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
completed  by  a  corresponding  foldingin  of  the  internal  blastodermic 
layer,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  yolk. 

The  embryo,  by  the  bending  in  of  its  sides,  next  appears  to  be  raised 
from  the  yolk,  and  partially  shut  off  from  it,  by  a  sort  of  constric- 
tion which  takes  place,  first  beneath  the  head  and  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity, and  afterwards  at  each  side.  Ultimately,  this  constriction 
shuts  off  the  body  of  the  embryo  from  the  yolk-sac,  which  then  com- 
municates only  by  a  narrow  passage,  the  ductus  vitelli^  or  vitelline 
duety  with  the  central  space  in  the  interior  of  the  embryo,  now  the 
rudimentary  alimentary  canal,  lying  in  the  haemal  cavity.  The  yolk- 
sac  thus  cut  off,  shrinks,  and  forms  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  head  of 
the  embryo,  now  free,  bends  down  towards  the  yolk,  and  forms  the 
cephalie  flexure.  At  the  same  time,  a  delicate  transparent  mem- 
branous fold,  derived  from  the  external  germinal  layer  of  the  blasto- 
derm, rises,  like  a  hood,  over  that  part  of  the  embryo ;  a  similar,  but 
smaller  fold,  rises  over  the  free  caudal  extremity ;  and  on  each  side, 
where  the  lateral  plates  bend  in  to  form  the  constriction  just  described, 
corresponding  folds  arise.  These  folds  are  double ;  they  grow,  and  at 
length  meet  over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  and  coalesce  so  as  to  form, 
by  their  innermost  layer,  a  complete,  but  delicate,  closed  sac,  called 
the  amnion^  which,  in  the  chick,  is  perfected  as  early  as  the  third  day 
of  incubation.  This  is  at  first  close  to  the  embryo,  but  it.soon  expands, 
and  carries  with  it  the  outer  layer  of  the  same  folds,  which  afterwards 
reaches  the  shell  membrane  in  the  Bird,  but  in  the  Mammalian  ovum 
becomes  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion,  and  so  forms  the 
fahe  amnion.  The  sac  of  the  amnion  surrounds  the  vitelline  duct,  in 
a  sort  of  sheath,  and  thence  becomes  continuous  with  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  body  of  the  embryo  (see  Fig.  121). 

The  amnion  is  thin,  transparent,  and  non-vascular.  It  consists,  at 
first,  of  a  structureless  basement-membrane,  lined  with  a  delicate  squa- 
mous epithelium  ;  afterwards,  it  contains  fusiform  cells  and  a  fine  areo- 
lar tissue,  and,  in  Birds,  even  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  Its  fluid 
contents,  the  liquor  amniiy  usually  alkaline,  consist  of  water,  having 
in  solution  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  solid  matter :  this  is  composed  of 
a  little  albumen,  traces  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  allantoin,  and  other  ex- 
tractiveSy  salts,  such  as  lactate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  and  phosphate  of 
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lime,  and  lastly,  sebaceous  matter,  epidermoid  scales,  and  minute  hain 
thrown  oflF  from  the  embryo. 

The  amnion,  considered  as  an  appendage  of  the  embryo,  is  chiefly 
protective,  but  may  be  respiratory  or  emunctory.  It  is  present  Dot 
only  around  the  embryo  of  the  Bird,  but  also  around  that  of  Mamma- 
lia and  Reptiles.  The  embryos  of  the  Amphibia  and  the  Fish,  how- 
ever, which  are  developed  in  and  surrounded  by  water,  are  destitute  of 
an  amnion,  no  such  covering  being  formed,  and  no  folding  over  of  the 
external  blastodermic  layer  taking  place,  as  in  the  ovum  of  the  Rep- 
tile, Bird,  and  Mammal. 

The  umbilical  vesicle  or  yolk-sac  already  mentioned,  may  also  be 
regarded  as  another  appendage  of  the  embryo.  It  is  formed,  as  just 
described,  by  the  lower  part  of  the  yolk-sac,  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  innermost  germinal  layer,  and  connected  with  the  intes* 
tinal  canal  of  the  embryo  by  the  constricted  passage  named  the  vitdr 
line  duct  (Fig.  121).  It  is  not  only  external  to  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
but  also  outside  the  cavity  of  the  amnion.  Very  early,  certain  blood- 
vessels are  developed  in  the  middle  germinal  layer  of  the  embryo,  and, 
spreading  into  a  network  of  vessels,  they  extend  upon  the  surface  of 
the  yolk,  and  form  the  so-called  vascular  area.  Two  special  branches, 
named  the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries^  convey  blood  from  the  embryo 
through  this  area,  and  a  vascular  membrane  is  thus  formed,  whidt 
gradually  covers  the  umbilical  vesicle  or  yolk-sac,  and  also  extends 
itself,  at  least  in  the  Birds*  and  Reptiles'  eggs,  by  numerous  projecting 
folds,  into  the  substance  of  the  yolk.  From  the  substance  of  the  yolk, 
these  bloodvessels  absorb  dissolved  nutrient  material ;  and,  for  a  time, 
the  blood  contained  in  them,  is  aerated  by  interchanges  of  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen,  between  it  and  the  other  fluids  of  the  egg  or  ovnm. 
In  the  Bird,  the  yolk-sac  is  very  large  ;  it  is  gradually  drawn  into  the 
abdomen  of  the  chick,  and  may  be  found  in  that  cavity  after  the  chick 
is  hatched.  In  time,  its  contents  are  gradually  absorbed,  and  its 
remains  are  frequently  traceable  as  a  short  blind  sac  or  stem,  the  vitd' 
line  ccBcum,  connected  with  some  part  of  the  small  intestine.  Shnilar 
changes  are  observed  in  Reptiles.  In  the  Plagiostomatous  Fishes,  is 
in  the  sharks,  the  yolk-sac  remains,  for  a  long  time,  suspended  to  the 
abdomen  of  t)ie  young  fish.  In  the  Osseous  Fishes,  the  yolk  being 
smaller,  soon  disappears.  In  the  Cyclostomatous  Fishes,  and  in  the 
Amphibia  which  have  holoblastic  ova,  the  yolk-sac  is  still  smaller  and 
more  transitory.  Lastly,  in  the  Mammalia,  it  is  very  minute,  but 
undergoes  slight  growth,  especially  in  the  Carnivora  and  Rodentia.  It 
is  found,  after  a  time,  as  a  circular,  pale-yellow  disc,  attached  to  the 
amnion,  and  having  no  further  function  ;  sometimes,  as  in  Ruminantii, 
it  is  completely  absorbed. 

Besides  the  amnion  and  the  yolk-sac,  another  most  important  ap- 
pendage of  the  embryo  in  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Mammalia,  remains  to 
be  described.  This  is  the  so-called  allantois.  In  the  Bird's  egg  it 
appears  as  a  small  eminence,  at  first  consisting  of  nucleated  cells,  bot 
soon  becoming  vascular,  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  embryo 
close  to  its  caudal  end.  It  is  derived  from  portions  of  the  internal  and 
middle  germinal  layers,  which,  in  this  situation,  form  the  intestinal 
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part  of  the  alimentary  canal.    The  allantois  soon  becomes  a  hollow  pro- 
trusion of  the  intestinal  wall,  growing  out,  in  the  form  of  a  sac  or 
bladder,  beyond  the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  being  placed  like  the 
umbilical  vessel,  outside  the  sac  of  the  amnion  (Fig.  121).     It  carries 
out  with  it  numerous  bloodvessels,  which  are  developed  in  the  middle 
germinal  layer,  and  are  connected  with  the  great  vascular  trunks  of 
the  hinder  part  of  the  embryo.    It  quickly  extends  itself  till  it  reaches 
the  inner  surface  of  the  shell-membrane  of  the  egg,  over  the  interior 
of  which  it  spreads,  with  its  walls  closely  applied  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  form  a  double  membrane,  the  outer  layer  of  which,  in  contact  with 
the  shell-membrane,  retains  its  bloodvessels,  whilst  those  of  the  inner 
layer  next  to  the  white  of  the  egg  become  shrunken.    The  hollow  stalk 
or  stem  of  the  allantois,  which  is  situated  within  the  embryo,  opens  into 
a  small  cavity,  developed  in  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  the  intes- 
tine, named  the  urogenital  iinuSy  which  forms  the  rudimentary  urinary 
bladder.     Between  this  cavity  and  the  opening  in  the  walls  of  the 
embryo,  through  which  the  vitelline  duct  passes  to  the  umbilical  sac, 
hence  called  the  umbilical  opening j  the  allantoid  canal  closes,  and  is 
converted  into  the  urachus  or  superior  ligament  of  the  bladder.     Out- 
side the  umbilical  opening,  the  bloodvessels  of  the  allantois,  now  named 
the  umbilical  vessels^  ramify  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  allantois,  next  to 
the  shell-membrane,  forming  a  densely  vascular  structure  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  whole  shell,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  shell- 
membrane.     In  an  early  stage  of  development  the  allantois  of  the 
Bird  is  contractile,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  urinary  bladder,  its  fluid  con- 
taining urea,  allantoin,  sugar,  certain  salts  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  blood,  with  slight  traces  of  albumen.     It  receives,  indeed,  the 
secretions  of  certain  organs  known  as  the  Wolffian  bodies^  or  primordial 
kidneys^  and  also  those  of  the  rudimentary  kidneys  themselves.     Its 
superficial  vascular  layer  next  to  the  shell-membrane,  which  has  been 
named  the  endochorion,  is  the  active  respiratory  organ  of  the  embryo 
bird,  after  the  vessels  upon  the  yolk-sac  have  ceased  to  be  suflScient  for 
this  purpose.   The  blood  to  be  aerated  passes  from  the  embryo  through 
the  umbilical  arteries  on  to  the  allantois,  and  returns  to  the  embryo 
by  the  nmbilical  vein.    As  the  period  of  hatching  approaches,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  allantois  and  this  membrane  itself  become  partially  dried; 
the  young  bird  chips  the  egg,  and  begins  to  breathe  by  its  lungs.     By 
the  time  it  escapes  from  the  shell,  the  allantois  and  its  vessels  are  quite 
desiccated. 

The  allantois  is  present  also  in  Reptiles,  the  shell  of  the  eggs  of 
which  is  soft  and  thin,  and  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  easily  per- 
formed. In  Amphibia  and  Fishes  there  is  no  allantois,  the  respiration 
of  their  embryos,  which  are  entirely  aquatic,  being  at  once  accom- 
plished by  means  of  gills,  so  that  no  allantois  is  needed. 

In  the  Mammalia,  however,  the  allantois  is  invariably  present,  and 
fulfils  a  most  important  office ;  for  it  is  the  means  of  conveying  out- 
wards from  the  embryo  to  the  maternal  structures  the  vessels  which 
connect  the  two  and  serve  in  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  respiration. 
Its  inner  part  forms,  as  usual,  the  urachus,  and  joins  the  apex  of  the 
future  urinary  bladder ;   and  its  outer  part  for  a  time  constitutes  the 
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so-called  allantoid  sac.  This  outer  part  extends  itself  till  it  reaches 
the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion.  As  already  described,  this  last-named 
structure  is  formed  upon  the  altered  vitelline  membrane,  and  soon  be- 
comes covered  on  its  outer  surface  with  little  knobs ;  these  are  devel- 
oped into  temporary  villous  processes,  composed  entirely  of  nucleated 
cells,  and  employed  in  absorbing  nourishment  for  the  early  mammalian 
embryo.  After  a  time  these  simple  villi  disappear,  being,  as  it  were, 
obliterated  by  the  growth  and  distension  of  the  chorion.  But  then, 
the  chorion  itself,  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  amnion,  or  false  amnion^ 
which  is  now  in  close  relation  with  the  chorion,  becomes  the  seat  of 
development  of  other  processes,  which,  with  a  thin  covering  of  cells 
from  the  chorion  itself,  form  the  ramified  tufted  villi  of  the  so-called 
shaggy  chorion.  As  the  allantoid  sac  of  the  Mammalia,  with  its  con- 
tained bloodvessels,  grows,  it  reaches  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion, 
and  its  vessels  entering  the  villous  processes  of  the  latter,  form  loops 
in  their  interior.  These  processes,  now  vascular,  and  constituting  the 
embryonal  or  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  penetrate  through  the  de- 
cidua  into  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta^  projecting  into  its  ve- 
nous sinuses  and  lacunae,  and  form  the  so-called /op^a/  viUu  These  are 
covered  by  their  own  epithelium  and  basement  membrane,  and  also  by 
a  loose  layer  belonging  to  the  lining-membrane  of  the  maternal  venoas 
sinuses.  The  blood  of  the  Mammalian  embryo,  passing  along  the  um- 
bilical arteries,  upon  the  allantois,  circulates  through  these  fo&tal  villi, 
which  are  themselves  bathed  with  the  maternal  blood.  The  two  bloods 
come  into  close  relation,  being  separated  only  by  the  most  delicate 
tissues,  but  they  do  not  intermingle.  In  this  way  nutriment  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  maternal  blood,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  growth  of 
the  embryo ;  and  possibly  effete  matters  are  especially  eliminated  from 
the  embryonal  blood.  This  latter  blood  is  oxygenated  by  a  respiratorj 
process,  consisting  of  an  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  be- 
tween the  embryonal  and  maternal  blood,  just  as  occurs  in  the  gills  of 
the  Amphibian  tadpole,  and  of  the  Fish,  which  are  bathed  in  water. 
The  blood  in  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  embryo  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
nearly  all  dark  or  venous  blood ;  that  in  the  maternal  venous  sinuses 
is  really  arterial,  for  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  contains  no 
capillaries,  the  branches  of  the  uterine  arteries  which  enter  it  termi- 
nating at  once  in  the  venous  lacunae,  from  which  the  true  uterine  veins 
pass  obliquely.  Having  been  properly  purified  and  nourished,  the 
embryonal  blood  returns  from  the  placenta,  enters  the  umbilical  veins, 
and  through  them,  reaches  the  embryo  again.  In  the  Reptile  and 
Bird  the  respiration  of  the  embryo  takes  place  between  the  embryonal 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  allantois,  and  the  atmospheric  air  in  the 
fluids  of  the  egg,  or  outside  the  shell-membrane ;  in  neither  Class  do 
the  vessels  of  the  allantois  or  the  branches  of  the  umbillical  vessels 
penetrate  the  outer  coverings  of  the  ovum,  as  occurs  in  the  Mammalia 
generally. 

The  exact  relations  of  the  allantoid  sac  and  its  vessels  with  the 

chorion,  and  especially  the  extent  to  which  it  covers  the  interior  of 

that  coat,  vary  in  the  different  Orders  of  Mammalia.     In  the  Mono- 

'  tremata  and  Marsupialia,  for  example,  the  allantois  is  small  and  pear- 
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shaped  ;  its  vessels  are  merely  arborescent,  and  do  not  penetrate  the 
chorion.  Hence  there  is  no  special  organ,  or  placenta^  intermediate  be- 
tween the  embryo  and  the  uterine  walls,  and  these  animals  are  there- 
fore named  Implacental  Mammalia. 

In  the  porpoise,  the  pig,  the  horse,  and,  it  is  said,  in  the  camel  tribe 
also,  every  part  of  the  chorion  and  the  allantoid  endochorion,  which 
are  coextensive,  is  covered  with  vascular  processes ;  these  enter  the 
hypertrophied  uterine  membrane  at  all  points,  and  form  the  so-called 
diffused  placenta.  In  the  Ruminants,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  camels,  the  vascular  endochorion,  or  developed  allantois,  is  also 
coextensive  with  the  chorion ;  the  vascular  processes  project,  and  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  uterus  at  certain  definite  scattered  points  of 
the  surface,  form  the  embrt/onnl  cotyledons  ;  these  consist  of  clusters 
oi  ramified  villi,  which  fit  into  corresponding  ramified  canals,  arranged 
in  cup-shaped  depressions  of  the  uterus,  called  the  maternal  cotyledons. 
No  decidua  exists  in  these  cases,  between  the  embryonal  and  the  ma- 
ternal tissues,  and  they  are  easily  detached  from  each  other.  The 
blood  in  both  is  brought  into  close  proximity,  but  the  vessels  of  each 
are  independent,  and  the  two  bloods  do  not  intermingle.  In  the  dog, 
cat,  and  Gamivora  generally,  the  ovum,  at  first  round,  afterwards  be- 
comes oval,  fusiform,  or  elongated,  and  occupies  a  compartment  in  the 
elongated  uterus.  The  endochorion,  or  allantoid  sac,  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  but  the  villous  processes,  absent  from  the  ends  of  the  ovum,  form 
a  broad  zone  around  its  middle.  A  true  decidua  exists,  and  the  com- 
bined structures  constitute  the  zonular  placenta.  In  the  Rodentia, 
as  is  well  seen  in  the  rabbit,  the  allantoid  sac  reaches  a  small  part 
only  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion ;  at  this  point  alone  perma- 
oent  vascular  processes  are  developed,  which,  entering  the  hypertro- 
phied uterine  membrane,  part  of  which  forms  a  decidua,  constitute  a 
dueoid  placenta. 

In  the  formation  of  the  discoid  human  placenta,  it  is  noticed  that 
the  allantois  is  very  small,  appears  early,  and  soon  wastes ;  it  reaches 
the  chorion  at  only  one  point,  not  spreading  out  coextensively  with  it ; 
and  it  conveys  outwards,  as  usual,  the  umbilical  arteries,  the  branches 
of  which  enter  the  permanent  villous  processes  of  the  shaggy  chorion, 
or  foetal  villi ;  these  are  limited  to  one  part  of  the  ovum,  penetrate  the 
decidual  and  hypertrophied  portion  of  the  uterine  walls,  and  enter  the 
maternal  venous  sinuses. 

The  two  umbilical  arteries  and  one  umbilical  vein  are  supported 
upon  the  remains  of  the  now  impervious  allantois,  which  grows  into 
a  soft  mucous  connective  tissue ;  with  these  parts  also  are  found  the 
wasted  vestiges  of  the  vitelline  duct,  with  its  atrophied  omphalo-mes- 
enteric  artery  and  veins ;  these  structures  becoming  elongated,  and 
surrounded  with  a  tubular  process  of  the  amnion,  form  the  umbilical 
cord  or  navel  string.  This  cord  is,  therefore,  connected  with  the  pla- 
centa at  one  end,  and  with  the  navel  of  the  embryo  at  the  other.  Its 
vessels  are  always  more  or  less  spirally  twisted. 

At  the  birth  of  the  Mammalian  embryo — an  event  which,  with  the 
human  infant,  happens  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  week — the  foetus  and 
its  membranes  are  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus.     The 
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embryonal  vascular  portion  of  these  membranes,  whether  it  be  a  diffosed, 
cotyledonous,  zonular,  or  discoid  placenta,  is  always  detached.  In  the 
case  of  the  zonular  and  discoid  forms  of  placenta,  where  a  true  decidna 
is  developed,  a  part  of  the  maternal  tissues  is  also  separated  at  the 
same  time.  Where  there  is  no  decidua,  as  in  the  diffuse  and  cotyle- 
donous forms,  the  foetal  villi  are  merely  detached  from  the  surfaces  or 
recesses  into  which  they  fit.  In  the  latter  cases,  parts  of  the  maternal 
tissues,  especially  of  the  veins  and  venous  lacunae,  come  away.  Hem- 
orrhage is  ordinarily  quickly  arrested,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
passages  leading  into  the  deeper  uterine  veins,  and  to  the  firm  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterine  walls.  If  these  become  relaxed,  arterial,  bot  not 
venous,  hemorrhage  may  occur. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   ORGANS. 

The  share  taken  by  each  of  the  three  germinal  layers  of  the  blasto- 
derm in  the  formation  of  the  several  systems  of  organs  having  been 
described,  their  special  development  may  now  be  considered. 

The  Skeleton^  Muscles j  and  Integuments  of  the  Body. 

The  vertebral  column  is  developed  from  the  vertebral  plates  of  the 
middle  germinal  layer,  found  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  groove  and 
chorda  dorsalis.  As  the  vertebral  groove  closes  along  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  first  opposite  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  small  square 
masses  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  in  the  inner  thicker 
portion  of  the  vertebral  plates.  These  were  formerly  considered  to  be 
the  rudiments  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  only,  and  were  named  the 
primitive  or  primordial  vertebrce;  but  they  are  better  named  the  dorsal 
segments^  for  other  structures,  besides  the  vertebrae,  are  developed  from 
them.  In  the  thoracic  region,  the  posterior  ends  of  the  ribs,  and, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  together  with  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots,  which 
are  of  great  proportional  size,  the  spinal  muscles  and  the  cutis  cover- 
ing these  parts,  are  thus  formed ;  a  small  portion  only,  therefore,  is 
developed  into  the  future  vertebrae.  The  part  which  forms  the  skin 
and  spinal  muscles  is  named  the  dorsal  plate  or  division,  whilst  the 
rest  is  called  the  ventral  plate  or  division.  The  innermost  portion  of 
this  latter,  which  is  called  the  vertebral  plate,  grows  inwards,  and  sur- 
rounds the  chorda  dorsalis,  so  as  to  inclose  it  in  a  thick,  continuous, 
membranous  sheath  ;  this  divides  anew,  transversely,  into  annular 
portions,  corresponding  with  the  bodies  of  the  future  cervical,  dorsal, 
lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  vertebrae,  into  which  they  are  developed, 
by  passing  first  into  a  cartilaginous,  and  then  into  an  osseous,  state. 
The  body  of  the  atlas  joins  the  axis,  to  form  its  odontoid  process.  The 
remains  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  are  traceable,  for  a  long  time,  through 
the  centre  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  but  ultimately  they  become 
absorbed.  In  the  lowest  or  Myxinoid  Fishes,  however,  the  chorda 
dorsalis  is  recognizable  throughout  life.  Between  the  vertebr«  thus 
formed,  an  intermediate  soft  tissue  becomes  developed  into  the  interver- 
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tehral  9ubstanee8j  in  which  the  notochord  persists,  as  the  softer  fibro- 
cartilaginous centre.  Whilst  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  thus  pro- 
duced, another  portion  of  the  dorsal  division  of  the  vertebral  plates 
ascends  towards  the  back  of  the  embryo,  grows  around  the  vertebral 
groove,  and  then  forms  the  arches  and  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
brae, so  completing  the  vertebral  column.  These  cartilaginous  arches 
first  close  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  column,  and  then  meet  everywhere, 
except  opposite  the  coccyx,  and  sometimes  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sacrum;  the  non-formation  or  non-union  of  these  arches  constitutes 
tpina  bifida. 

At  the  anterior  or  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  sides  of  the  vertebral  groove,  composed  of  the  medullary  and  ver- 
tebral plates  of  the  external  and  middle  germinal  layers,  expand,  and, 
meeting  above  in  the  middle  line,  inclose  a  space  which  forms  the 
rudiment  of  the  cranium  and  its  contents.  This  is  soon  marked  off 
into  three  pairs  of  symmetrical  sacs  or  dilatations,  named  the  cerebral 
vesicles,  which,  bending  down  towards  the  yolk,  form  the  cephalic  flex- 
ure, or  bend  of  the  neck.  In  that  part  of  the  walls  of  these  vesicles 
which  corresponds  with  the  middle  germinal  layer,  the  cephalic  capsule 
or  primordial  skull  is  formed;  this  is  at  first  membranous,  then  partly 
cartilaginous,  and  ultimately  bony.  Into  the  floor  of  this  cavity,  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  cartilaginous  notochord,  or  chorda  dorsalis, 
penetrates  only  a  short  distance,  reaching,  in  the  middle  line,  as  far 
forwards  as  the  future  sella  turcica  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  lodges 
the  pituitary  body.  The  base  only  of  the  primordial  skull  becomes 
cartilaginous,  like  the  bodies  of  the  primitive  vertebrae  ;  the  sides  and 
upper  part  of  the  cephalic  capsule  remain  membranous.  The  primor- 
dial skull  does  not  divide  into  transverse  segments,  like  the  rudimen- 
tary annular  vertebrae.  Its  cartilaginous  portion  is  developed  into  the 
base  and  sides  of  the  occipital  bones  or  basi-  and  ex-occipitals,  the  alae 
majores  of  the  sphenoid  or  ali-sphenoids,  and  the  pre-sphenoids  and 
orbito-sphenoids  or  alae  minores,  also  into  the  turbinate  bones,  the 
median  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum. 
The  vomer,  however,  is  formed  from  a  membrane,  below  the  septum. 
The  upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone  or  supra-occipitals,  the  parietal 
bones,  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bones,  the  frontal  bones,  and 
the  nasal  bones,  are  developed  as  distinct  opercular  bones,  directly 
from  special  centres  of  ossification  in  membrane,  and  not  from  cartilage. 
The  petrous  and  mastoid  parts  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  floor  of 
the  tympanum,  are  developed  from  osseous  centres  in  the  basal  carti- 
lage ;  the  tympanic  ring  arises  from  a  fibro-cartilage,  specially  con- 
nected with  the  ear.  The  bones  of  the  face,  including  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  also  the  ossicles  of  the  ear,  the  styloid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  likewise  the  hyoid  bony  apparatus,  are  developed  from 
the  so-called  visceral  or  branchial  arches,  which  are  formed,  as  will  be 
hereafter  described,  from  the  lateral  ventral  plates  of  the  cephalic  por- 
tion of  the  embryo. 

Opposite  the  trunk  or  body  of  the  embryo,  the  outer  or  lateral  part 
of  the  ventral  plates  'extends  downwards  from  the  vertebral  plates,  to 
surround  the  haemal  cavity  or  future  thoracico-abdominal  chamber  oC 


at 
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the  embryo.  Within  these  plates,  in  the  thoracic  region,  opaque  lines 
appear,  which  ultimately  form  the  ribs  ;  where  they  close  below  in  the 
middle  line,  the  rudiments  of  the  separate  pieces  of  the  sternum  are  de- 
veloped; these  may  remain  ununited  in  the  middle  line,  constitating  a 
rare  and  remarkable  deformity — Jissura  stemi.  In  a  similar  manner, 
the  pelvic  or  innominate  bones,  the  i7m?n,  ischium,  9,ni  pubeSj  are  found 
near  the  hinder  part  of  the  body;  and  the  scapular  arch,  consisting  of 
the  scapula  and  clavicle,  at  the  fore-part  of  the  trunk. 

A  little  later,  the  rudiments  of  the  limbs  appear,  like  small  knobs, 
on  each  side  of  the  trunk.  In  the  centre  of  these,  which  consist  of 
extensions  of  the  middle  germinal  layer,  the  rudiments  of  the  bones 
are  soon  seen,  and  ultimately  become  distinguishable  as  the  bones  of 
the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand,  or  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot.  As  the 
dorsal  segments  give  origin,  not  only  to  the  vertebrae,  but  also  to  the 
neighboring  muscles  and  to  the  covering  of  the  cutis,  so  the  lateral 
plates,  which  produce  the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  the  scapular  and  pelvie 
arches,  and  also  the  extensions  of  those  plates  which  form  the  future 
limbs,  not  only  give  origin  to  the  bones  of  those  parts,  but  also  to  the 
corresponding  muscles  and  cutis.  The  epidermis  or  cuticle  covering 
all  these  parts,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  whole  body,  is  formed  upon 
them  by  the  common  external  germinal  layer. 

At  first,  the  future  skeletal  parts  are  soft,  and  composed  of  cells 
but  slightly  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  cells  of  the  germinal 
layer  or  blastoderm ;  by  degrees,  these  parts  become  cartilaginous  or 
membranous,  and  ultimately  they  undergo  ossification.  The  process  of 
ossification,  with  its  order  and  times  of  occurrence,  will  be  hereafter 
noticed. 

Not  only  are  all  the  muscles,  and  also  the  true  skin  thus  developed, 
as  well  as  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  joints,  but  likewise  their  respec- 
tive vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  the  nerves,  both  motor  and  sensory, 
which  constitute  the  peripheral  part  of  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerres, 
excepting  those  of  special  sense.  The  first  muscles  to  be  developed 
are  those  of  the  vertebral  grooves,  next  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  then 
those  of  the  abdomen,  afterwards  those  of  the  limbs,  and  lastly  the 
facial  muscles.  The  limbs  are  at  first  like  simple  buds,  derived  from 
the  lateral  plates ;  but  they  soon  show  divisions  into  their  respective 
segments,  and  expand  and  flatten  at  their  extremities;  these  next  ex- 
hibit indentations  corresponding  with  the  future  toes  or  fingers,  which, 
for  a  time,  are  webbed.  The  upper  limb  is  usually  developed  before, 
and  more  quickly  than  the  lower  one.  The  limbs  are  at  first  simple 
masses  of  blastema,  which  gradually  change  into  cartilage,  bone,  mus- 
cle and  skin.  On  the  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs,  a  layer  of  polyg- 
onal epidermic  cells  is  very  early  traceable ;  this  is  the  commencement 
of  the  cuticle.  The  papillae  of  the  skin,  the  rudiments  of  the  hairs, 
feathers,  nails  or  claws,  and  also  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  afterwards 
appear. 

The  mammary  glands,  when  first  formed,  resemble  the  cutaneous 
glands,  consisting  of  solid  processes  derived  from  the  epidermic  layer, 
and  penetrating  the  cutis;  these  afterwards  branch  out,  and  ultimately 
become  hollowed  to  form  the  mammary  ducts  and  vesicles. 
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The  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 

The  sides  of  the  vertebral  groove  are  lined  on  their  surface  by  a 
special  layer  of  blastema,  known  as  the  medullary  plates^  derived  from 
the  external  germinal  layer.  When  the  groove  and  its  cephalic  ex- 
pansion are  closed,  first  in  the  neck,  and  then  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  back  of  the  embryo,  a  medullary  canal  with  a  cephalic  enlarge- 
ment is  formed;  and  the  medullary  plates,  becoming  thicker  and 
growing  from  below  upwards,  are  converted,  subsequently  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  cartilages  in  the  rudimentary  vertebrae,  into  a  tube  of 
vrimitive  nervous  aubstance,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  expanded 
into  three  vesicles,  placed  at  first  one  behind  the  other,  but  afterwards 
bent  with  the  head  and  neck  of  the  embryo,  and  named  the  anterior^ 
middle  and  posterior^  primary  cerebral  veaicles ;  of  these,  the  middle 
one  is  much  the  largest.  From  them  are  developed,  respectively,  the 
prosencephalon^  the  hinder  part  of  which  has  been  named  the  dien- 
cephalon,  the  mesencephalon  and  the  epencephalon^  of  which  latter  the 
hinder  part  is  called  the  metencephahn.  The  tubular  portion  of  this 
medullary  canal  forms  the  spinal  cord^  which  at  first  consists  of  numer- 
ous cells  having  a  radiated  arrangement  around  a  central  canal,  and 
for  a  long  time  retains  its  hollow  condition.  Even  in  the  perfectly- 
formed  state,  it  presents  a  rudiment  of  this  cavity,  in  the  so-called 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  (p.  249).  The  cells  next  to  the 
canal  form  its  epithelial  lining,  or  ependyma^  whilst  the  outer  ones 
are  developed  into  the  nervous  substance.  The  cord  at  first  extends 
throughout  the  entire  vertebral  canal,  but  afterwards  it  grows  in 
length  less  rapidly  than  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  cauda  equina 
is  gradually  formed.  The  substance  of  the  embryonic  spinal  cord  is 
composed  of  simple  nucleated  cells,  which  are  developed  chiefly 
into  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  but  partly  also  into  fine  connec- 
tive tissue  and  bloodvessels.  The  white  substance  of  the  cord  is  sub- 
sequently formed.  The  peripheral  part  of  the  spinal  nervous  system, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  developed,  with  the  framework  of  the  head, 
trunk,  and  limbs,  from  the  middle  germinal  layer. 

From  the  posterior  cerebral  vesicle^  at  first  smaller,  but  soon  larger 
than  the  middle  one,  is  evolved,  in  the  metencephalon  next  to  the 
spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata.  At  this  point,  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, developed  from  the  primitive  medullary  plates,  does  not  form 
a  complete  canal,  as  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  remains  opon  behind,  con- 
stituting the  fourth  ventricle,  and  is  marked  on  its  floor  by  the  cala- 
muB  scriptorius,  which  leads  into  the  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  Ante- 
rior to  the  medulla,  but  still  in  the  posterior  cerebral  vef»icle  or  epen- 
cephalon^  appear  the  pans ^  and  the  rudimentary  cerebellum^  an  angu- 
lar projection  forwards  marking  the  line  between  them.  At  first,  the 
cerebellum  consists  of  a  thin  transverse  plate  of  nervous  substance ; 
then  it  enlarges,  and  becomes  laminated,  the  central  part,  or  vermiform 
process^  is  recognized  before  the  lateral  parts,  or  fiemispheres ;  the 
pay  matter  gradually  becomes  thicker  on  the  surface,  and  the  corpora 
detUata  are  formed  within ;  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior pedunclea  also  gradually  enlarge.     Owing  to  the  bend  which 
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occurs  between  the  cephalic  and  cervical  portion  of  the  embryo,  a  p<»- 
terior  projecting  angle  is  formed  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  vesicle  ;  this  corresponds  with  the  cervical  tuberogity  of 
the  embryo.  The  middle  cervical  vesicle^  or  mesencephalonj  slighdy 
bent  forwards  and  downwards  across  its  middle,  is,  at  first,  the  largest, 
but  grows  relatively  slower  than  the  others.  After  a  time,  it  is  de- 
veloped, on  its  dorsal  aspect,  into  the  corpora  quadrigemmay  which 
form  proportionally  large  masses,  and  are  at  first  hollow — a  condition 
which  is  permanent  in  Birds,  but  not  in  Mammalia.  On  the  under-side, 
the  pedtmcles  of  the  cerebrum  are  formed;  between  these  parts  a 
cavity  remains,  which  ultimately  shrinks  into  the  small  canal  connect- 
ing the  fourth  ventricle  with  the  middle  ventricles  of  the  brain,  named 
the  aqueduct  of  St/lvitis. 

The  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  is,  at  first,  more  prominent  laterally, 
though  smaller,  than  the  middle  one;  it  is  also  at  first  smooth,  bat 
soon  exhibts  a  median  sulcus,  and  grows  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
others,  being  destined  to  form  the  cerebrum.  It  soon  bends  directly 
downwards.  The  portion  immediately  in  front  of  the  middle  vesicle, 
named  the  diencephalon,  forms  the  two  optic  thalamic  which  originally 
consist  of  a  single  hollow  m«ss,  but  afterwards  become  solid ;  they 
are  divided  by  a  fissure,  which  remains  as  the  third  ventricle^  and  com- 
municates behind  with  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.  The  pineal  gland  is 
either  an  offshoot  from  the  thalami,  or  it  is  derived  from  the  pia  mater. 
The  optic  nerve  also  originates  in  a  part  of  this  vesicle.  The  pituitary 
body,  or  hypophysis  cerebri,  in  both  its  nervous  part,  and  its  posterior 
thyroid-like  portion,  is  said  to  arise  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  to 
be  in  part  developed  from  the  pia  mater.  The  prosencephalon^  or  por- 
tion of  the  anterior  vesicle  in  front  of  the  optic  thalami,  gives  origin 
to  the  corpora  striata^  upon  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  with  the 
corpus  callosum^  the  fornix,  and  the  ventricles^  are  rapidly  evolved. 
The  corpora  striata,  and  the  hemispheres,  are,  it  is  said,  at  first  sepa- 
rated by  a  slight  constriction. 

The  hemispheres  are  developed  from  before  backwards,  leaving  be- 
tween them  the  cavity  of  the  third  and  lateral  ventricles,  which,  for  a 
time,  open  freely  into  the  yet  hollow  corpora  quadrigemina.  Gndn- 
ally  the  hemispheres  overlap  the  optic  thalami,  and  then,  in  the  higher 
Vertebrata,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and,  lastly,  even  the  cerebellum. 
At  first  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  composed  of  thin  walls  inclosing  a 
large  cavity,  the  hemispheres,  by  degrees,  become  thicker,  and  marked 
on  the  surface  with  the  primary  grooves  or  fissures^  which  subdivide 
them  into  frontal,  parietal,  occipital  temporal,  and  central  lobes,  and 
afterwards  with  the  secondary  sulci  between  the  convolutions — the  gray 
matter  on  the  surface  also  gradually  becoming  thicker.  The  cerebral 
hemispheres,  developed  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  are  first  con- 
nected only  at  their  base  and  anterior  part,  by  rudimentary  commis- 
sural structures  of  nervous  substance:  these  are  the  commencing  pe- 
duncles, which  may  be  traced,  as  white  bands,  upwards  from  the  cord, 
the  anterior  commissure,  and  the  rudimentary  transverse  commissure 
or  corpus  callosum.  But,  as  the  hemispheres  grow  backwards,  the 
transverse  commissural  fibres  of  the  latter  extend  in  the  same  dire^ 
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tion,  and  thus  the  future  corpus  callosum  is  formed  with  the  fornix^ 
composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  beneath  it,  and  the  septum  lucidum^ 
inclosing  the  cavity  of  the  fifth  ventricle,  between  them.  From  the 
nnder-surface  of  the  anterior  part  or  frontal  lobe  of  each  hemisphere, 
a  hollow  process  extends  forward,  forming  the  future  olfactory  lobeSj 
the  central  cavities  in  which,  in  some  animals,  remain  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ventricles  of  the  hemispheres,  but  in  others  are  obliter- 
ated. From  the  hinder  and  lateral  part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle, 
the  primary  optic  or  ocular  vesicle^  or  rudimentary  eye,  is  developed, 
forming  connections  with  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  quadrigemi- 
num.  From  both  these  latter  parts,  which  are  then  hollow,  two  tubu- 
lar processes  of  nervous  substance  extend  forward  to  the  optic  vesicles, 
and  are  ultimately  developed  into  the  optic  tracts  and  optic  nerves. 
Farther  back,  on  the  sides  of  the  future  medulla  oblongata,  are  the 
primary  auditory  sacs  or  vesicles,  which  are  not  developed,  like  the 
ocular  vesicles,  as  outgrowths  of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  but  commence 
on  the  surface  of  the  embryo,  as  will  be  immediately  described. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  formed  between  the  ner- 
vous centres  and  the  walls  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  cavities.  The  pia 
mater  is  first  recognizable. 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  said  to  be  developed  from  the 
middle  germinal  layer. 

The  Organs  of  the  Senses. 

The  Nose. — As  the  olfactory  lobes  become  consolidated,  the  nasal 
cavities,  with  the  olfactory  lining  membrane,  are  developed,  as  inversions 
of  the  integument  of  the  face,  in  the  so-called  primary  olfactory  groove. 
This,  remaining  open,  becomes  subdivided,  to  form  the  two  nasal  pas- 
sages or  fossae.  At  one  time,  these  fossae  are  closed  at  the  bottom,  a 
condition  which  is  permanent  in  Fishes;  afterwards  they  communi- 
cate, in  front  of  the  palate,  with  the  mouth,  as  in  certain  Amphibia; 
finally,  they  open  only  into  the  pharynx,  as  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammals. 

The  Eye. — The  primary  ocular  or  optic  vesicles  commence,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  flask-shaped  outgrowths  of  the  first  cerebral  vesi- 
cle, with  which  they  soon  appear  connected  by  a  hollow  stalk,  the 
future  optic  tract  and  nerve.  The  interior  of  each  optic  vesicle  quickly 
becomes  lined  with  nervous  substance.  At  the  same  time,  the  sur- 
face of  the  common  integument  covering  the  vesicle  presents  an 
inversion  of  the  epidermic  layer,  which,  becoming  constricted  at  its 
orifice,  closes  and  forms  a  sac;  this  is  ultimately  converted  into  the 
capsule  of  the  lens^  within  which  the  lens-fibres  are  gradually  developed, 
from  radiating,  epidermoid,  nucleated  cells.  This  growth,  with  other 
deeper  tissues,  pushes,  as  it  were,  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
nervous  layer  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  upwards  and  inwards, 
against  the  posterior  and  upper  part,  giving  rise  to  a  cup-shaped  ner- 
vous expansion,  open  below,  named  the  secondary  optic  vesicle^  within 
which  the  vitreous  humor  is  developed,  this  being  also,  like  the  lens, 
an  integumentary  structure.     The  sides  of  this  secondary  vesicle,  con- 
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sist  of  two  layers,  which  subsequently  blend,  and  their  edges,  at  first 
separated  below,  close  in  that  situation,  include  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina,  and  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retinal 
expansion.  The  anterior  part  of  this  secondary  vesicle  corresponds 
with  the  pars  ciliaris  of  the  retina,  and  gives  origin  to  no  nervous  ele- 
ments. The  yellow  spot  does  not  appear  until  after  birth.  The  outer 
coats  of  the  eyeball,  or  the  sclerotic  and  cornea^  are  partly  growths  of 
the  secondary  vesicles,  and  partly  derived  from  the  neighboring  cutis. 
The  choroid  coat^  also  derived  from  the  secondary  vesicle,  is  at  first 
adherent  to  the  retina;  the  im,  growing  at  a  later  period  from  the 
margin  of  the  choroid,  forms  an  imperforate  curtain,  the  central  part 
of  w-hich,  or  membrana  pupillaris,  becomes  transparent,  then  gradually 
loses  its  vessels,  and  finally  disappears.  The  capsule  of  the  lens  is, 
for  a  time,  invested  by  a  vascular  membrane,  supplied  by  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina,  and  connected  with  the  pupillary  membrane  and 
margin  of  the  iris.  The  aqueotLS  humor  is  secreted  very  late,  the  parts 
in  front  of  the  lens  previously  touching  each  other.  For  a  time,  the 
eyeball  is  simply  covered  with  the  integument,  but  this  rises  up,  abo?e 
and  below,  into  small  crescentic  folds,  which  become  the  future  eyeVd»; 
these,  for  a  time,  cohere  at  their  edges,  and  then  separate. 

The  Ear. — The  auditory  sacs  are  not  developed,  like  the  optic 
vesicles,  from  the  cerebral  vesicles,  but,  like  the  lens  and  its  capsule, 
from  inversions  of  the  common  integument.    They  commence  by  a  little 
pit  or  depression,  which  afterwards  becomes  completely  shut  off  from 
the  surface,  and,  receding,  is  eventually  attached  to  the  side  bf  the 
medulla.     This  primitive  auditory  sac  forms  the  sac  of  the  lahtfrinth, 
with  which  the  auditory  nerve,  an  independent  formation  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  is  soon  connected.     From  the  sac  of  the  labyrinth 
are  gradually  developed  the  membranous  semicircular  canals,  and  the 
winding  cochlea,  with  the  fluids  in  those  cavities.     All  these  parts  are 
at  first  straight  processes,  but  afterwards  become  curved  or  spiral 
The  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  with  its  ossicles,  the  tympanic  bone,  and 
the  auricle,  are  formed  externally  to  the  deeper  parts,  in  connection 
with  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tube,  as  will  be  described  with  the 
development  of  the  face.     The  osseous  walls,  which  afterwards  invest 
the  labyrinth,  are  formed  from  the  primitive  cartilage  of  the  base  of 
the  cranium.     The  mastoid  process  is  not  hollowed  out  into  large  air- 
cells  until  after  puberty.     The  external  meatus  and  the  auricle  are 
outgrowths  of  the  annular  fibro-cartilage,  which  forms  the  tympanic, 
bone.     The  auditory  gray  nervous  centre  arises,  near  the  posterior 
pyramid  and  restiform  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  two  masses, 
the  outer  one  of  which  gradually  moves  backwards  into  the  cerebellum 
itself.     The  auditory  nerve  consists  of  two  portions,  both  of  which  b^ 
come  connected  with  these  masses ;  but  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
nerve  also  joins  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  even 
reaches  the  inferior  vermiform  process.  (L.  Clarke.) 
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The  Parts  of  the  Face. 

The  extension  downwards  of  the  lateral  ventral  plates  of  the  em- 
bryo, which,  opposite  the  trunk,  form  the  sides  of  the  haemal  cavity, 
occurs  also  beneath  the  cephalic  part.  Here,  however,  where  the  fu- 
ture face  is  developed,  the  haemal  cavity  is  imperfectly  closed  in  at  the 
Bide9 ;  for  these  plates,  with  their  covering  and  lining  membranes  from 
the  external  and  internal,  or  epidermic  and  intestinal  germinal  layers, 
split,  on  each  side,  into  four  processes  or  lobes^  with  little  clefts  be- 
tween them,  forming  the  so-called  visceral  or  branchial  arches,  and  the 
visceral  or  branchial  clefts.  The  term  branchial  is  applied  to  these 
arches,  because  the  permanent  gills  or  branchiae  of  the  Fish,  and  the 
corresponding  temporary  gills  of  the  Amphibia,  are  developed  from 
homologous  parts ;  but  in  the  embryos  of  the  Reptile,  Bird,  and  Mam- 
mal, these  arches  give  rise,  through  very  early  metamorphoses,  to 
other  organs.  Within  them,  minute,  but  important  vessels,  as  will  be 
hereafter  seen,  are  temporarily  present.  Gills  are  never  developed 
on  them,  and  they  never  exercise  a  respiratory  function.  In  these 
three  last-named  Classes,  the  allantois,  a  part  not  present  in  Amphibia 
and  Fishes,  is  the  embryonic  respiratory  organ. 

The  first  branchial  cleft,  above  the  first  arch,  sometimes  named  the 
maxillary  clefts  forms  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose ;  these  are 
originally  conjoined,  but  subsequently  become  separated,  by  the  growth 
of  the  upper  jaw,  from  the  substance  of  the  first  arch,  between  the 
nasal  cavities  above  and  the  mouth  below.  The  nasal  walls  and  septum 
grow  downwards  from  the  cranium,  whilst  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  are 
developed  transversely  from  the  face,  to  meet  them.  From  the  posterior 
part  of  the  second  branchial  cleft,  between  the  first  and  second 
branchial  arches,  are  formed,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  at 
first  contains  soft  connective  tissue,  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  is  also 
at  first  filled  with  a  similar  tissue,  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the 
external  auditory  meatus  and  its  appendages.  The  auricle  commences 
'  as  a  little  ring  around  the  margin  of  the  meatus.  The  third  and  fourth 
branchial  clefts  completely  close  up,  and  disappear  very  early. 

Within  the  branchial  arches,  little  cartilaginous  plates  are  soon  de- 
veloped. From  the  upper  edge  of  the  first  of  these  arches  a  process 
is  formed,  named  the  maxillary  lobe^  from  which  the  upper  jaw  is  de- 
veloped, together  with  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  including  the  inter- 
•  nal  pterygoid  process  and  the  palate-bone.  The  malar  bones  and 
lachrymal  bones  are  formed  as  opercular  bones.  The  first  arch  also 
gives  origin,  by  another  process,  to  the  rudimentary  lower  jaw,  and 
likewise,  it  is  said,  to  the  tongue.  From  the  cranium,  a  median  pro- 
cess, known  as  the  frontal  process,  descends  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
face ;  and  with  this,  an  external  and  internal  nasal  process  are  also 
connected.  These,  by  their  junctions,  form  the  walls  and  partition 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  and  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip.  In  this  latter 
part,  the  intermaxillary  bones,  which  carry  the  upper  incisor  teeth, 
are  independent  formations.  The  lachrymal  duct  is  a  fissure  which 
remains  partly  open,  between  the  external  cranial  nasal  process  and 
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tbe  facial  maxillary  lobe.  Sometimes  these  parts  are  arrested  in  de- 
velopment, and  fail  to  unite  properly,  giving  rise  to  the  conditioDB  of 
harelip  and  cleft  palate.  Certain  other  congenital  defects,  connected 
chiefly  with  the  apertures  of  the  body,  as  well  as  with  the  back  of  the 
head  and  spine,  are  explained  by  similar  arrests  of  normal  adhesive 
processes  of  development. 

From  the  middle  part  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  to  which  we  now 
return,  the  incus  of  the  tympanum  is  developed.  From  it,  also,  a  re- 
markable cartilaginous  process,  named  Meeker s  processy  or  Meekeft 
cartilage,  arises,  which  gives  origin  to  the  malleus^  and  also  extends 
forwards  from  that  bone  to  the  rudimentary  lower  jaw,  which  is  de- 
veloped independently  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  opercular  bones 
of  the  cranium,  which  rest  upon  the  basal  bones.  Afterwards,  MeckeKs 
process  wastes,  except  a  part,  which  forms  the  procesius  graeiliM 
of  the  malleus.  From  the  second  branchial  arch  are  developed  the 
stape8,  from  a  minute  cartilage,  and  also  the  stapedius  muscle,  with 
its  bony  canal ;  these  belong  to  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  the  neck, 
the  second  arch  forms  the  styloid  process,  the  stylohyoid  ligament,  and 
the  little  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  early  unites  with  the  tongne. 
The  cartilage  of  the  third  branchial  arch  gives  origin  to  the  great 
cornu  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  but  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and 
the  epiglottis  are  developed  from  the  first  arch.  The  fourth  branchial 
arch  soon  coalesces  with  the  side  of  the  neck.  All  these  changes 
occur  very  early  in  the  pulmonated  Vertebrata. 

The  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  digestive  canal  is  at  first  merely  the  interior  of  the  body-cavity, 
which  is  formed  by  the  folding  downwards  and  inwards  of  the  lateral 
ventral  plates,  and  which,  originally,  communicates  widely  with  the 
yolk-sac,  by  the  open  vitelline  duct.  The  walls  of  this  common  body- 
cavity  are  derived  principally  from  the  middle  germinal  layer,  but  they 
are  lined  by  the  inner  or  intestinal  germinal  layer.  It  is  a  short, 
straight  chamber,  closed  at  both  the  cephalic  and  the  caudal  end  of 
the  embryo.  Its  innermost  part  soon  separates  from  the  sides  of  the 
embryo,  and  forms  a  tube,  in  which  an  abrupt  bend  occurs  opposite 
the  umbilical  opening,  and  for  a  time  projects  through  it,  being  there 
connected  with  the  vitelline  duct.  In  the  Bird,  this  duct  continues 
open,  even  after  the  chick  is  hatched ;  but  in  the  Mammalian  embryo, 
it  soon  becomes  closed,  and,  attached  to  the  primary  bend  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  forms  the  slender  pedicle  of  the  yolk-sac  or  umbiUeal 
vesicle.  The  part  of  the  canal,  or  tube  above  the  bend,  forms  the 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine; 
the  part  below  the  bend,  the  remainder  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the 
large  intestine :  the  distinction  between  these  is  soon  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  caecum,  a  little  lower  down  than  the  bend.  The 
closed  upper  end  of  this  alimentary  tube  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  corresponding  with  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus  being  con- 
tinuous with  it  below.  The  lower  closed  end  corresponds  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rectum.     At  a  certain  time,  there  is  neither  an 
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oral  nor  an  anal  aperture.  The  buccal  orifice  is  originally  formed  by 
a  depression  above  the  first  branchial  arch,  and  then  opens  into  the 
pharynx,  the  tongue  being  already  developed  in  its  interior.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum,  the  anal  orifice  appears  as  a  depression, 
which  ultimately  opens  into  the  bowel.  The  atomach  proper  is,  at 
first,  a  longitudinal  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  tube,  which  gradually 
assumes  an  oblique,  and  then  a  transverse  position.  The  primitive 
alimentary  tube  is  closely  attached  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  is 
covered  by  the  peritoneum  formed  upon  it  and  upon  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  as  it  separates  from  the  latter.  But  after  the 
stomach  has  changed  its  position,  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intes- 
tine and  the  remarkable  bend  of  the  large  intestine  around  them 
occur.  These  changes  are  owing  to  a  greater  development  of  the  in- 
testine than  of  the  mesentery.  This  latter  structure  and  the  omenta 
are  now  fully  formed.  The  small  intestine  is,  for  a  time,  wider  than 
the  large  intestine.  The  vermiform  appendix  of  the  cseeum  is,  as  it 
were,  an  incompletely  developed,  yet  growing  part  of  the  large  intes- 
tine. The  valvulae  conniventes  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  sacculi 
of  the  colon,  appear  afterwards.  Fringed  villi,  at  first,  exist  through- 
out the  embryonic  alimentary  canal,  but  they  are  permanent  only  in 
the  small  intestine. 

The  Teeth. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  middle  and  internal  germinal  layers 
give  origin  to  the  buccal  papillce  and  also  to  the  teeth^  which  are  them- 
selves formed,  partly  by  the  corium,  and  partly  by  the  epithelium  of 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  At  first,  the  rudimentary  upper  and 
lower  jawbones  of  Man  have  no  alveoli,  and  the  membrane  which 
covers  their  horseshoe- shaped  borders  is  quite  smooth.  After  a  time, 
however,  a  groove  appears  on  the  margin  of  each  maxillary  bone, 
which  gradually  deepens  and  widens,  and  becomes  separated  by  thin 
osseous  septa  into  rudimentary  alveoli. 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  one  authority  (Goodsir),  the  mucous 
membrane  over  the  margin  of  the  jaws  also  presents  a  groove,  called 
the  primitive  dental  groove^  from  the  bottom  of  which  minute  papillce 
arise,  in  the  human  jaw  ten  in  number,  above  and  below.  These  are 
the  rudimentary  pulps  of  the  future  milk  teeth.  Those  of  the  upper 
jaw  appear  first.  In  each,  the  order  of  their  appearance  is  as  follow: 
the  first  molar,  the  canine,  the  central  incisor,  the  lateral  incisor,  and 
the  second  molar.  This  is  the  papillary  stage,  which  is  soon  converted 
into  the  follicular  stage,  by  the  rising  up  of  membranous  folds  between 
and  around  the  papillae.  By  this  time  each  papilla  has  enlarged,  and 
assumed  the  form  of  the  crown  of  the  future  tooth ;  whilst  small  mem- 
branous lids,  or  opercula,  corresponding,  in  number  and  shape,  to  the 
surfaces  of  eaeh  tooth,  overlap  the  papilla.  Subsequently  these  folli- 
cles become  deeper,  and  are  closed  by  the  adhesion  of  their  opercula 
and  by  the  union  of  the  borders  of  the  dental  groove,  and,  at  their 
upper  part,  a  thicker  portion  is  seen,  which  constitutes  the  enarael 
organ.  The  so-called  dental  sac9  are  thus  formed,  and  the  saccular 
stage  is  completed. 
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According  to  Kolliker  and  others,  however,  the  dental  papills,  fol- 
licles, and  sacs,  are  formed  entirely  beneath  the  epithelium  over  the 
jaw.  The  enamel  organ  is  the  part  first  developed,  as  a  thickening  of 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium,  which  grows  down  into  a  flask-shaped 
depression,  formed  in  the  vascular  layer  or  corium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  the  papilla  then  rises  up  as  an  extension  from  this  membrane. 
By  removing  the  epithelium,  the  dental  groove,  follicles,  and  opercnla, 
of  Goodsir  are  seen. 

The  form  of  the  summit  of  the  papilla  being  completed  within  the 
sac,  a  thin  cap  of  dentine  appears  on  it,  which  gradually  increases  at 
its  edges,  and  becomes  thickened  on  its  inner  surface,  whilst  the 
papilla,  at  first  growing  wider,  but  then  contracting  at  its  base  to  form 
the  cervix  of  the  tooth,  continues  to  grow  longer,  and  commences  to 
form  the  fan^^  which  shortly  acquires  its  covering  of  erusta  petroia. 
In  the  meantime,  by  a  separate  process,  the  surface  of  the  cap  of  den- 
tine, on  the  crown,  becomes  covered  by  the  growing  enamel^  formed 
from  the  enamel  organ.  At  last,  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  fang, 
the  tooth  is  pressed  against  the  gum,  which,  becoming  absorbed,  the 
finished  surface  of  the  enamel  is  exposed,  and  the  tooth  is  cut.  The 
fang  is  now  completed  to  its  point,  and  the  papilla,  now  called  the  pulp, 
remains  as  a  vascular  and  nervous  mass,  occupying  the  pulp  cavity, 
and  receiving  its  vessels  and  nerves  through  an  orifice  left  at  the  apex. 
In  the  meantime,  the  alveolus  in  the  bone,  has  closely  adapted  itself 
to  the  fang. 

In  the  growth  of  a  tooth  having  several  cusps  smAfangSy  a  separate 
shell  of  dentine  and  enamel  forms  on  each  cusp,  the  whole  afterwards 
uniting;  whilst  the  dentine  shoots  in  at  opposite  points  of  the  base  of 
the  pulp,  where  this  begins  to  divide  to  form  the  separate  fangs. 

Behind  the  growing  milk  teeth,  in  each  jaw,  recesses  are  formed  in 
the  corium  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  also  become  filled  with 
epithelium,  out  of  which  future  enamel  organs  are  developed.  More- 
over, a  vascular  papilla  arises  from  the  bottom  of  these  flask-shaped 
depressions  or  cavities  of  reserve  (Goodsir),  which  finally  close,  and 
become  the  sacs  of  a  like  number  of  the  permanent  teeth.  These  sacs 
are  at  first  oval,  and  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  sacs  of  the  correspond- 
ing milk  teeth,  but  afterwards  they  become  more  elongated,  and  re- 
cede from  the  gum,  to  which  they  are  only  attached  by  a  fine  cord  or 
pedicle,  found  behind  the  necks  of  the  other  teeth.  In  this  way,  in 
Man,  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw,  are  developed. 
But  the  sacs  for  the  three  additional  or  superadded  permanent  teeth, 
on  each  side  of  the  two  jaws,  viz.,  the  sacs  of  the  permanent  molars, 
are  formed  by  little  posterior  cavities  of  reserve,  which  appear  on  the 
edges  of  the  jaws,  behind  the  other  teeth.  These  latter  teeth  are  cat 
like  the  milk  teeth.  But  the  anterior  permanent  teeth  emerge  differ- 
ently. Between  the  fang  of  the  temporary  tooth,  and  the  sac  of  the 
corresponding  permanent  tooth,  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  cancellated 
osseous  tissue;  and  in  this  bone,  is  a  little  canal,  which  lodges  the 
pedicle  of  the  sac.  The  crown  of  a  permanent  tooth,  being  completed 
within  its  sac,  its  fang  or  fangs  begin  to  be  formed ;  the  crown  is 
pressed  against  the  bony  partition  separating  it  from  the  fang  of  the 
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milk  tooth,  and,  when  this  is  absorbed,  against  the  fang  itself.  A 
peculiar,  thick,  pulpy,  vascular  areolar  tissue  intervenes  between  them, 
and  appears  to  accomplish  a  gradual  absorption,  first  of  the  crusta 
petrosa,  afterwards  of  the  dentine,  and  even  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
enamel  of  the  milk  tooth.  Sometimes  this  process  of  absorption,  which 
18  not  due  merely  to  pressure,  is  temporarily  interrupted,  a  renewed 
deposition  of  dentine  taking  place.  At  length,  the  side  of  the  socket, 
the  fang,  neck,  and  even  part  of  the  crown  of  the  milk  tooth,  having 
been  absorbed,  the  tooth  is  loosened,  hangs  for  a  time  by  the  gum,  and 
finally  drops  out.  The  permanent  tooth  rises  in  its  place;  the  crown 
appears  above  the  gum,  whilst  the  fang,  closely  followed  by  a  consen- 
taneous development  and  modelling  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  jaw, 
becomes  firmly  fixed  in  its  socket.  The  giving  way  and  disappearance 
of  the  bone  in  one  place,  and  its  growth  in  other  directions,  by  inter- 
stitial absorption  and  deposition,  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  plastic 
endowments  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  in  the  Mammalia  conforms  generally 
to  the  process  above  described. 

The  dentition  of  the  Marsupialia,  however,  has  lately  been  shown  to  be 
very  peculiar.  The  only  tooth  which  is  successional  is  the  Uuft  premolar^  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws  ;  it  alone  is  preceded  by  a  temporary  tooth,  which  has 
a  molar  shape.  The  other  teeth  of  the  Marsupial  jaw,  not  having  any  prede- 
cessors, might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  themselves  belonging  to  the  first  set, 
though  not  falling  out ;  but  this  view  seems  contrary  to  the  homologies  of 
these  teeth,  which  show  them  to  be  permanent.  Perhaps  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  developmeflt,  transitory  rudiments  of  other  temporary  teeth  may  bfe 
met  with  in  the  forepart  of  the  jaw  of  the  Marsupials.  (Flower.)  The  milk 
premolars  of  the  gumea-pig  are  shed  even  before  birth  ;  the  milk  teeth  of  the 
Bats,  Insectivora,  and  Seals  are  very  simple  and  temporary  ;  the  first  incisors 
of  the  elephant  are  very  small,  and  the  large  incisors  of  the  Rodents  do  not 
appear  to  have  temporary  predecessors. 

The  teeth  are  always  parts  of  the  exo-  or  dermo-skeleton.  The  replacement 
of  the  deciduous,  by  permanent  teeth,  occurs  only  once.  But  in  the  carniv- 
orous Cetacea,  the  £aentata,  and  the  Monotremata,  there  is  no  succession  of 
teeth.  Such  animals  are  called  Monophyodonts,  the  ordinary  Mammalia 
being  named  Diphyodonts.  The  teeth  of  Keptiles  and  Fishes  are  also  devel- 
oped upon  papillse,  and  are  mostly  inclosed  in  sacs,  or  follicles,  in  a^rtain 
cases,  providea  with  an  enamel  organ  ;  in  the  parrot  fish,  the  rudiments  of 
the  teeth  sink  into  alveoli ;  in  the  pike,  they  smk  only  into  sacs  or  follicles  ; 
in  the  sharks  and  rays,  they  remain  as  papillse  on  the  surface,  thus  represent- 
ing the  papillary,  follicular,  saccular,  and  alveolar  stages  of  development  of 
the  teeth  of  Mammalia. 

The  DigeMtive  Glajids,  the  Lungt^  and  the  Spleen. 

The  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  the  salivary  glands,  the  mucous 

?r1ands  and  special  tubular  glands  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  the 
iver  and  pancreas,  and  even  the  lungs,  are  developed  from  the  mid- 
dle and  innermost  germinal  layers,  the  latter  forming  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  several  glandular  organs.  They  usually  commence  by 
processes  of  epithelium,  which  sink  into  the  corium,  penetrate  into 
numerous  bud-like  projections,  corresponding  with  the  future  lobes 
and  lobules  of  the  gland,  and  are  subsequently  hollowed  out,  to  form 
the  ducts. 
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Thus,  the  lungB  commence  by  two  solid  cellular  processes,  from 
the  front  of  the  oesophagus,  which    soon    become    hollow.     TheBe 

E recesses  branch  out  into  numerous,  at  first  solid,  but  afterwardfl 
ollow,  ramifications,  which  become  lined  by  a  ciliated  epitheliam, 
and  form  the  bronchi,  bronchia,  and  air-cells.  The  primitive  lungs 
open  separately  into  the  pharynx,  but  afterwards  by  a  common  tra- 
chea. The  trachea  and  larynx  are  produced  by  a  lengthening  out 
and  excavation  of  a  primitive  peduncle,  derived  from  the  oesophageal 
walls:  the  larynx  is  developed  from  two  lateral  symmetrical  masses 
of  blastema,  connected  in  front.  Until  the  lungs  are  inflated  at  birth, 
they  resemble  a  solid  gland  containing  ducts  with  terminal  acini; 
they  then  lie  close  to  the  back  of  the  thorax. 

The  liver  first  appears,  as  two  small  conical  projections  of  the  ce- 
rium and  epithelial  tissue,  on  the  side  of  the  intestine,  below  the  stom- 
ach. These  soon  become  hollow,  and  from  them,  numerous,  solid, 
cylindrical  branches  extend  into  the  growing  matrix.  Continuing  to 
extend,  these  ramified  masses  of  cells  ultimately  unite  in  a  terminal 
network,  and,  becoming  hollowed  out,  form  the  bile-ducts.  The  liver 
rapidly  acquires  a  relatively  large  size,  and  is  lobed ;  it  soon  even 
begins  to  secrete  bile,  or,  at  least,  the  coloring  substance  of  the  bile,  for 
the  biliary  acids  are  said  to  be  absent.  The  imperfect  hepatic  secretion 
enters  the  intestine  of  the  embryo,  forming  the  so-called  meconium. 

The  pan^n-eas  is  developed,  in  a  similar  manner,  close  to  the  spleen, 
by  the  formation  of  a  small  mass  of  cells  from  the  epithelial  layer  on 
the  left  side  of  the  intestine,  which  afterwards  grows,  and  becomes 
canaliculated  to  form  the  pancreatic  ducts. 

The  spleen  commences  near  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
but  probably  from  a  distinct  blastodermic  mass.  The  thyroid  body 
appears  as  a  similar  smalt  mass,  in  contact  with  the  oesophageal  lining 
membrane,  in  close  connection  with  the  commencing  larynx.  The 
thymus  is  said  to  originate  separately,  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  of 
the  neck,  as  a  delicate  closea  tube,  which  becomes  diverticulated  at 
the  sides,  and  filled  with  nucleated  cells  and  fluid. 

The  Urinary  and  Reproductive  Organs. 

The  bladder,  as  already  stated,  is  a  part  of  the  urogenital  sinui^ 
and  is  connected  at  its  apex  with  the  urachus,  or  obliterated  abdomi- 
nal portion  of  the  allantois.  It  is  developed  originally,  as  a  small 
pouch,  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  large  intestine.  The  part 
of  the  intestine  below  the  primitive  communication  with  the  bladder, 
forms  a  true  cloaca,  into  which  the  digestive,  urinary,  and  reproduc- 
tive canals  all  open.  The  anterior  part  is  soon  separated  from  the 
proper  intestinal  portion  by  a  septum  which  corresponds  with  the 
future  perineum.  It  is  this  anterior  part  which  forms,  for  a  time, 
the  sinus  urogenitalis,  the  common  outlet  of  the  urinary  and  repro- 
ductive passages,  and  which  becomes  ultimately  modified  according  to 
the  sex. 

Very  early  in  embryo  life,  two  remarkable  symmetrical  organs  ap- 
pear, at  first  as  two  linear  elevations,  one  on  each  side  of  the  primiure 
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vertebra,  forming  proportionally  very  large  reddish  masses,  and  reach- 
ing from  opposite  the  heart  to  the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Originally,  they  consist  of  two  symmetrical  longitudinal  canals,-  in  the 
walls  of  which  slight  caecal  depressions  speedily  form.  When  fully 
developed,  they  consist  of  numerous  comb-like,  blind,  hollow  processes, 
lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  very  vascular,  and  communicating  each 
with  a  long  duct,  which  runs  downwards,  and  opens  into  the  genito- 
urinary sinus.  Malpighian  bodies,  or  arterial  tufts,  have  been^  de- 
tected in  them.  These  organs  are  the  Wolffian  bodies,  or  primordial 
kidneys,  so  called  because  their  secretion  contains,  amongst  other  pro- 
ducts, uric  acid ;  in  Fishes,  they  are  said  to  become  the  future  kid- 
neys. In  the  Warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  they  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  kidneys,  but  rather  with  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  reproductive  organs.  Their  secretion  finds  its  way  through 
the  genito-urinary  sinus,  into  the  allantois,  or  future  urinary  bladder. 
They  are  proportionally  larger  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  and  persist 
for  a  longer  time.  At  first  highly  vascular,  they  afterwards  almost 
entirely  disappear,  as  the  proper  kidneys  are  formed.  The  kidneys 
themselves  commence  as  tnick,  smooth,  or  lobulated  opaque  masses, 
or  processes  of  cells,  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  cloaca,  behind  the 
Wolffian  bodies ;  as  these  latter  diminish,  the  kidneys  enlarge,  and 
gradually  receding  from  the  urogenital  sinus  and  cloaca,  assume  their 
future  normal  position.  They  continue  to  be  connected  with  the  uro- 
genital sinus,  by  a  duct  which  forms  the  future  ureter,  pelvis,  and 
calyces.  The  renal  matrix  at  first  contains  bundles  of  solid  processes, 
which  afterwards  become  hollowed  out,  to  form  the  tubuli  uriniferi; 
these  are  said  not  to  open  originally  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
The  kidneys  soon  become  lobulated,  but  afterwards  smooth.  Mal- 
pighian bodies  appear  in  them  very  early.  The  suprarenal  bodies 
are  independent  formations. 

On  the  inner  side,  and  somewhat  behind  each  Wolffian  body,  appears, 
rather  early,  a  little  opaque  mass,  which  is  ultimately  changed,  ac- 
cording to  the  sex,  into  the  ovary  or  the  spermatic  gland.  Two  ducts, 
the  ducts  of  Miiller,  appear  simultaneously,  connected  at  their  lower 
ends  with  the  sinus  urogenitalis,  but  terminating  at  their  upper  ends, 
at  first,  in  blind  extremities.  In  the  male,  these  become  connected 
with  the  spermatic  gland,  at  the  back  of  which,  even  in  the  adult  con- 
dition, they  sometimes  present  a  long  diverticulum.  In  this  situation, 
too,  vestiges  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  may  still  be  traced.  (Giraldes).  In 
the  female,  these  ducts  do  not  coalesce  with  the  ovaries,  but  remain 
separate  and  form  the  oviducts  of  Fishes,  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  and  Birds, 
the  left  one  only  usually  persisting  in  the  adult  condition,  in  the  two 
last-named  Glasses.  In  the  Mammalia,  they  constitute  the  free  part  of 
the  Fallopian  tube;  between  it  and  the  ovary,  are  found,  in  the  adult, 
vestiges  of  the  Wolffian  bodies.  (Rosenmliller.)  From  the  lower  end 
of  these  tubes,  and  from  the  portion  of  the  genito-urinary  sinus  into 
which  these  ducts  open,  the  future  uterus,  or  the  prostate  gland,  is  de- 
veloped. In  the  Monotremata,  an  intermediate  condition  exists,  ap- 
proaching to  the  bird-like  structure  of  the  parts  ;  for  the  two  Fallo- 
pian tubes  open  separately  into  the  urogenital  sinus.     In  the  Marsu- 
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pials,  and  some  Rodents,  they  combine  before  they  open,  forming  t 
double  uterus.  In  the  Marsupials,  remarkable  poaches,  the  so-cilled 
marsupiay  supported  by  special  bones,  are  found  in  connection  with 
the  pelvic  organs ;  they  receive  the  young,  which  are  born  in  an  im- 
mature state.  In  other  Rodents,  the  uterus  is  cleft.  In  the  Getacea, 
Solipeds,  and  Ruminants,  the  uterine  chamber  is  double,  or  two-horned; 
in  the  Garni vora,  Insectivora,  and  Gheiroptera,  the  horns  of  the  utenu 
are  ^comparatively  short.  In  the  apes,  this  organ  is  but  slightly  notched. 
The  human  uterus  forms  a  simple  triangular  chamber. 

Hie  Heartj  Bloodvessels,  and  Blood. 

The  first  appearance  of  bloodvessels  in  the  embryo  and  its  append- 
ages, can  be  best  observed  in  the  incubated  hen's  egg.  In  the  middle 
germinal  layer,  where  it  extends  over  the  yolk,  linear  clusters  of  nu- 
cleated cells  appear,  and  arrange  themselves  in  streaks,  which  soon 
unite  in  a  retiform  manner ;  these  speedily  become  distinguished,  by 
special  processes  of  differentiation  or  development,  into  an  external 
firmer  part,  or  wall,  which  forms  a  future  bloodvessel^  and  an  internal 
softer  part,  which  remains  fluid,  and  further  separates'  into  liquor 
sanguinis  and  blood  corpuscles,  some  of  which  are  colorless,  whilst 
others  soon  acquire  the  characteristic  red  coloring  matter.  The  fluid 
central  part  of  these  red  streaks  is  blood ;  it  soon  exhibits  movement, 
and,  as  the  vessels  become  connected,  it  forms  continuous  streams. 
These  earliest  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  constitute  the  so-called 
vascular  area  ;  they  terminate  in  a  marginal  bloodvessel,  known  as  the 
siniLS  terminalis ;  this,  extending  beyond  the  embryo,  both  in  front 
and  behind,  divides  into  vessels  which  run  towards  each  extremity  of 
the  embryo.  In  the  meantime,  in  front  of  or  beneath  the  chorda 
dorsalis,  near  the  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo,  within  the  middle  ger- 
minal layer,  a  solid  mass  of  cells  appears,  connected  with  certain 
branching  streaks ;  the  outer  part  of  this  becomes  converted  into  an 
elongated  sac  or  dilated  tube,  the  primitive  heart,  and  the  interior  into 
the  liquor  sanguinis  and  blood  corpuscles ;  whilst  from  the  connected 
streaks,  are  developed,  an  arterial  trunk  which  divides  into  two 
branches,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  now  tubular  heart,  and  a  venous 
trunk  communicating  with  its  hinder  end.  These  rudiments  of  a  pro- 
pulsive organ  or  heart,  with  its  embryonic  arterial  and  venous  chan- 
nels, are,  moreover,  soon  connected  with  the  vessels  already  mentioned 
as  being  formed  outside  the  embryo,  in  the  vascular  area  upon  the 
yolk,  and  thus  a  determinate  direction  is  given  to  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  embryo  and  the  surrounding  vascular  area.  At  this  time, 
there  are  no  capillaries  in  the  embryo ;  all  the  vessels  are  either  ar- 
terial or  venous.  The  blood  appears  to  pass  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
embryo,  and  to  reach  the  terminal  sinus,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo.  The  heart,  which 
originates  very  early — after  the  commencement  of  the  second  day  in 
the  chick — in  a  group  of  cells  connected  with  the  intestinal  portion  of 
the  middle  blastodermic  layer,  soon  forms  a  straight  longitudinal 
utricle,  or  sac,  from  the  anterior  end  of  which  a  short  arterial  trunk 
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arises,  the  bulbu$  arteriostM.  This  speedily  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  give  oflF  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  vertebral  arteries ;  the 
former  supply  the  cephalic  part  of  the  embryo,  and  the  latter  soon 
unite,  to  form  the  descending  aorta.  The  primitive  aorta  is  very  early 
connected  with  two  small  arteries,  named  the  omphalo-mesenteric  or 
meterate  arteries,  which  pass  laterally  on  to  the  yolk-sac,  hence  they 
are  also  named  vitelline  arteries^  and  branch  out  into  the  vascular  area ; 
they  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  and  body  of  the  embryo,  over 
the  yolk-sac.  After  a  time,  one  of  these  arteries  disappears,  the  left 
usually  remaining.  From  the  vascular  area,  the  blood  is  returned  to 
the  embryo,  by  the  anterior  recurved  ends  of  the  terminal  sinus^  which 
appears  to  have  the  function  of  a  vein.  But  from  the  hinder  part  of 
the  vascular  area,  other  veins  proceed,  and  end  in  posterior  branches, 
which  join  the  recurved  ends  of  the  terminal  sinus  to  form  the  two 
omphalomesenteric  veins;  these  enter  the  embryo,  and  become  con- 
nected with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  still  straight,  sac-like,  heart. 
After  a  time,  the  right  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  shrinks,  the  left  one 
remaining  pervious. 

In  the  Bird,  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  area  become  very  large,  and 
form  the  vitelline  vessels ;  they  send  vascular  processes  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  yolk,  and  thus  food  is  absorbed  by,  and  supplied  to,  the 
embryo.  The  yolk-sac  is  the  temporary  alimentary  chamber  of  the 
embryo,  and,  in  certain  lower  animals,  it  remains  so ;  its  vessels  are 
represented  by  the  abdominal  veins  in  the  Non-vertebrate  forms.  The 
vessels  of  the  yolk  persist  in  the  Bird  up  to  the  period  of  hatching, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  until  the  contents  of  the  yolk-sac  are 
completely  absorbed.  But  in  the  Mammalian  ovum,  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric artery  and  vein  continue  very  small,  and  soon  become  ob- 
literated. The  circulation  through  the  vascular  area  to  the  terminal 
sinus,  in  them,  is  probably  chiefly  respiratory. 

But  now  a  change  takes  place  in  the  circulation  outside  the  embryo 
both  in  the  Bird  and  in  the  Mammal.  The  allantois  grows,  and  two 
arteries  proceeding  from  the  posterior  vertebrals,  named  the  hypogas- 
tric or  umbilical  arteries,  proceed  out  upon  it;  whilst  two  veins  return- 
ing upon  it,  also  named  umbilical^  join  the  common  trunk  of  the  om- 
phalo-mesenteric  veins.  The  right  umbilical  vein  then  disappears,  and 
the  left  one,  enlarging,  as  the  single  left  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  di- 
minishes, soon  appears  as  the  chief  median  vein,  carrying  the  blood 
from  the  allantois,  or  its  modification,  the  placenta,  back  to  the  heart 
of  the  embryo.  It  now  passes  through  or  beneath  the  liver.  When 
the  vitelline  vessels,  in  the  Mammalian  embryo,  have  shrunk,  the 
proximal  part  of  the  left  omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  forms  the  trunk  of 
the  portal  vein,  and  the  part  beyond  this,  after  joining  with  the  umbili- 
cal vein,  constitutes  the  ductus  venosus^  with  which  vessels  the  liver 
and  its  veins  are  now  seen  to  be  connected. 

As  the  embryo  develops,  the  heart  itself  undergoes  a  process  of 
bending  or  curvature,  like  an  italic  letter  S.  At  the  same  time,  it 
enlarges,  and  acquires  thicker  walls ;  the  anterior  or  arterial  part,  which 
gives  off  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  is  now  placed  nearer  to  the  under  side 
of  the  embryo,  whilst  the  posterior  or  venous  part,  which  receives  the 
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conjoined  veins,  is  turned  backwards  towards  the  vertebral  coluam. 
The  saccular  heart  is  now  marked  off,  by  two  constrictions,  into  thru 
chambers^  of  which  the  first,  or  the  one  nearest  the  veins,  soon  exhibit- 
ing two  superficial  bulgin^s,  corresponds  with  th^fnture  auricles;  the 
second,  also  quickly  showing  an  external  line  of  subdivision,  or  notch, 
forms  the  ve^itrinleSy  and  the  third,  lying  in  front  of  and  above  the 
others,  forms  the  bulbus  arteriosus.  Each  of  these  quickly  becomefl 
subdivided.  Thus,  a  septum^  commencing  on  the  anterior  part,  oppo- 
site to  an  external  groove  in  its  ventricular  portion,  grows  upwards 
and  backwards  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  ultimately 
divides  it  into  the  right  and  left  ventricles.  Some  time  after  this,  the 
septum  between  the  auricles  begins  to  appear,  growing  both  from  abore 
and  below,  like  two  folds  with  crescentic  margins ;  the  edge  of  the 
upper  fold,  as  it  grows,  keeps  to  the  right  side  of  the  lower  fold,  80 
that  the  passage  from  one  auricle  to  the  other,  named  the  foramen  ovak, 
is  more  or  less  oblique.  The  septum  is  completed  at  the  period  of 
hatching  of  the  chick,  and  of  the  birth  of  the  Mammalian  embryo. 
Lastly,  the  bulbus  arteriosus  becomes  subdivided  longitudinally  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  each  remaining  connected  with 
its  respective  ventricle.  The  primitive  heart,  whilst  it  is  still  merely 
a  straight  tube,  already  manifests  its  proper  function,  its  walls  con- 
taining sarcous  cells  of  round,  oval,  and  fusiform  shape,  and  distinctly 
contraclile,  the  contractions  soon  being  seen  to  proceed,  in  regalar 
succession,  from  the  hinder,  or  venous,  to  the  anterior,  or  arterial  end. 
Then,  and  even  much  later,  when  the  heart  is  beginning  to  acquire  its 
characteristic  shape,  its  contractile  walls  present  no  distinct  muscaltr 
fibres,  but  only  large  contractile  nucleated  cells,  which  are  at  first 
roundish,  but  afterwards  become  developed  into  spindle-shaped,  or  even 
forked,  contractile  fibre  cells.  The  valves  are  developed,  in  their  it- 
spec  tive  positions,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart,  commencing 
very  early. 

The  arterial  st/stem  of  the  embryo  is  developed  by  the  formation, 
and  subsequent  metamorphoses,  of  five  arches  on  each  side,  which  are 
formed  in  succession  from  the  original  arterial  trunk  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  heart,  all,  however,  not  being  present  at  the  same  time. 
The  arch  first  formed,  consisting  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the 
primitive  arterial  trunk  divides,  and  which,  curling  backwards,  nnite 
along  a  part  of  their  course  to  form  the  descending  aorta,  has  already 
been  described.  Behind  this  first  arch,  a  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  arterial  arch  are  formed  on  each  side,  the  first  arch  being  obliter- 
ated before  the  last  one  appears ;  all  in  turn  coalesce  as  they  pass 
backwards,  like  the  returning  part  of  the  first  pair,  to  assist  in  forming 
the  descending  aorta.  This  is  the  condition  which  persists  in  Fishes, 
by  which  the  trunks  of  their  characteristic  branchial  vessels  are  formed 
(p.  692).  In  the  higher  Vertebrata,  this  state  is  very  rapidly  changed, 
and  its  several  phases  of  development  correspond  with  the  adult  con- 
dition of  the  Amphibia,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  Reptiles  and  Birds 
as  well.  These  changes  fully  explain  the  mode  of  origin  of  all  these 
varieties,  from  a  common  Vertebrate  embryonal  type.  The  upper 
primitive  arterial  arches,  or  primary  arches,  are  said  to  occupy  the 
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third  branchial  or  visceral  arches  or  lobes,  already  described  as  appear- 
ing in  the  facial  and  cervical  regions  of  the  embryo.  These  arterial 
arches  are  thus  modified :  The  fifths  or  posterior  arch,  the  last  one 
formed,  disappears  on  the  right  side ;  whilst,  on  the  left,  it  constitutes 
the  trunk  of  the  future  pulmonary  artery,  and  joins  the  fourth  arch. 
This  fourth  arch,  on  the  left  side,  forms  the  left  aortic  arch,  which, 
joining  with  the  first,  then  descends  and  unites,  in  the  Bird,  with  the 
corresponding  or  fourth  arch  of  the  right  side,  to  form  the  aorta ;  but 
in  the  Mammal,  the  fourth  arch,  on  the  right  side,  does  not  form  a  right 
aortic  arch,  but  remains  pervious,  as  the  innominate  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  right  subclavian  arteries,  from  which  the  vertebral  and 
axillary  arteries  are  given  off.  On  the  left  side,  the  subclavian  is  given 
off  directly  from  the  fourth,  or  left  aortic  arch.  The  commencement 
or  inner  ends  of  the  third  arches,  form  the  corresponding  common 
carotids,  whilst  the  third  arches  themselves  remain  as  the  internal 
carotids.  The  commencement  or  inner  ends  of  the  first  and  second 
arches  become  the  external  carotids,  the  transverse  parts  of  the  last- 
named  arches  entirely  disappearing.     (Rathk^.) 

The  veins  of  the  embryo  consist,  at  first,  of  four  symmetrical  cardinal 
veins  J  two  anterior  and  two  posterior,  one  on  each  side.  The  anterior 
and  posterior  vein  of  each  side  join  to  form  the  so-called  right  and  left 
dutits  of  Cuvier  ;  these  again  unite,  in  the  middle  line,  into  a  very  short 
trunk,  which,  at  an  early  period,  opens  into  the  single  auricle,  and,  except 
in  Fishes,  ultimately  forms  part  of  that  cavity;  hence,  the  two  ducts  of 
Cuvier  open  independently,  as  two  superior  venae  cavae,  into  the  auri- 
cle. This  condition  remains  permanent  in  Birds  and  some  of  the  lower 
Mammalia,  which  possess  both  a  right  and  a  left  vena  cava  superior, 
opening  separately  into  the  right  auricle.  Instances  are  occasionally 
met  with,  from  arrest  of  development,  of  two  such  veins  in  the  human 
body.  The  anterior  cardinal  veins  remain  on  each  side,  as  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  Between  them,  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  a  transverse 
branch  is  very  early  formed,  below  the  future  subclavian  veins.  This 
cross  branch,  becoming  enlarged,  at  the  same  time  that  the  part  of 
the  left  cardinal  vein,  extending  below  it  down  to  the  coronary  veins 
on  the  back  of  the  heart,  is  obliterated,  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
left  side  of  the  head  and  upper  limb,  over  to  the  venous  trunk  of  the 
right  side,  and  forms  the  future  left  innominate  vein,  the  persistent 
venous  trunk  of  the  right  side  becoming  the  vena  cava  superior.  The 
posterior  cardinal  veins  originally  return  the  blood  from  the  WolflSan 
bodies,  and  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  embryo.  These  afterwards 
become  the  azygos  veins,  of  which,  however,  the  right  one  only  remains 
in  Man  and  the  higher  Mammalia,  the  left  vein  disappearing  up  to  the 
back  of  the  heart.  Here,  however,  traces  of  the  left  cardinal  trunks 
or  left  vena  cava  superior,  remain  as  the  cardiac  sinus^  or  the  short 
dilated  terminal  portion  of  the  great  cardiac  or  coronary  vein.  Some- 
times a  smaller  azygos  vein,  on  the  left  side,  ascending  to  the  innomi- 
nate, represents  another  portion  of  the  primitive  cardinal  vein ;  from 
this  point,  however,  down  to  the  cardiac  sinus,  at  the  back  of  the  heart, 
vestiges  of  the  course  of  the  primitive  vein  may  be  found  throughout 
life.     The  left  superior  vena  cava,  when  it  exists,  pursues  the  same 
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course.  The  inferior  vena  cava  is  developed  as  a  median  vein  accom- 
pttnying  the  aorta,  altogether  independently  of  the  posterior  latenl 
cardinal  veins.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric trunk,  which  is  joined  by  the  umbilical  vein,  forming  the 
ductus  venosus ;  it  also  receives  the  common  trunk  of  the  future  iliac 
veins.  It  terminates,  at  first,  in  the  left  half  of  the  common  auricle, 
but  is  soon  shut  off  from  that  by  the  lower  fold  of  the  inter-auricular 
septum.  The  mode  in  which  the  pulmonary  veins  are  formed,  and 
brought  into  relation  with  the  left  auricle,  is  not  known. 

Embryonal  and  Foetal  Circulations. 

The  circulation  established  between  the  early  embryo  and  the  vas- 
cular area  upon  the  yolk,  has  been  called  the  first  embryonal  circulation; 
it  is  intended  for  nutrient  and  respiratory  purposes.    In  the  ovum  of  all 
the  Yertebrata  it  soon  ceases  to  be  suiGcient  as  a  respiratory  circula- 
tion.    Thus,  in  the  Fish  and  Amphibia,  the  branchial  arches  give  ori- 
gin to  external  or  internal  gills,  which  carry  on  the  embryonic  respi- 
ration ;  but  in  the  Reptile,  Bird,  and  Mammal,  the  allantoid  sac  is 
developed,  the  bloodvessels  of  which  convey  blood  outwards  from  the 
body  of  the  embryo,  in  order  that  it  may  be  aerated,  and  then  return 
it  to  the  embryo  again,  thus  assisting  in   the  respiratory  function. 
Moreover,  in  the  Mammalian  ovum,  in  which  the  yolk  is  so  minute,  the 
allantois  and  its  vessels,  as  we  have  seen,  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  placenta,  which  is  not  only  a  respiratory,  but  a  nutrient  organ. 
This  allantoid  or  placental  circulation  constitutes  what  has  been  called 
the  second  embryonal  circulation.     It  is  thus  carried  on :  From  the 
iliac  arteries  of  the  embryo,  the  two  hypogastric  or  umbilical  arteries 
proceed  outwards  along  the  allantoid  sac,  and,  in  the  eggs  of  the  Rep- 
tile and  Bird,  ramify  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  allantois,  immediately 
beneath  the  permeable  shell  and  shell-membrane.     In  the  Mammalian 
embryo,  the  blood  enters  the  membranous  or  villous  placenta,  and  is 
returned  by  the  single  umbilical  vein,  which  runs  beneath  the  liver  and 
joins  the  inferior  vena  cava  just  below  the  heart.     In  passing  beneath 
the  liver,  the  umbilical  vein  communicates  freely  with  the  portal  vein. 
The  blood  brought  back  by  the  umbilical  vein  is  arterialized ;  it  partly 
enters  the  liver  through  its  portal  veins,  and  is  thence  returned  by  the 
hepatic  veins  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  but  it  is  partly  conducted  on 
directly  to  this  last-named  vein,  the  portion  of  the  venous  trunk  which 
so  conducts  the  blood  being  named  the  ductus  venosus.     In  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  this  mixed  hepatic  and  arterial  blood  becomes  further 
mingled  with  the  venous  blood  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  embryo,  and 
the  combined  stream  then  enters  the  right  auricle,  and  here,  guided  by 
the  Eustachian  valve,  is  chiefly,  and,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment, entirely,  conveyed  through  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  auricular 
septum,  directly  into  the  left  auricle.     On  the  other  hand,  the  purely 
venous  blood  returned  from  the  anterior  half  of  the  embryo  by  the 
superior  vena  cava,  separated  by  the  same  valve,  remains  in  the  right 
auricle.     The  contents  of  the  auricles  being,  by  their  contraction, 
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driven  into  the  corresponding  ventricles,  it  follows  that  the  partially 
arterialized  blood  in  the  left  auricle  enters  the  left  ventricle,  and  from 
it  is  propelled  into  the  aorta  and  its  branches,  whilst  the  venous  blood 
in  the  right  auricle  enters  the  right  ventricle,  and  from  it  is  propelled 
into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  artery  is,  in  the  embryo,  con- 
nected bv  a  short  arterial  trunk,  named  the  ductus  arteriosus,  with  the 
nnder  side  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Hence,  the  blood  in  the  descending 
aorta,  below  that  point,  is  mixed  with  the  venous  blood  collected  in  the 
right  auricle,  whilst  the  arch  of  the  aorta  contains  the  arterialized 
blood  collected  in  the  left  auricle.  This  latter  blood  is  therefore  con- 
veyed by  the  great  branches  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  embryo,  i.  e.y  to  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
limbs ;  whilst  the  former,  or  non-arterialized  blood,  proceeds,  in  very 
small  quantity,  through  the  still  narrow  pulmonary  artery  into  the 
collapsed  lungs,  but  almost  entirely  through  the  descending  aorta, 
iliac  arteries  and  their  branches,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  embryo  and  the  hinder  limbs.  A  portion  of  it,  however,  is  also 
conveyed  along  the  hypogastric  or  umbilical  arteries  to  the  allantois, 
or  placenta,  to  be  once  more  renovated ;  from  these  parts  it  is  then 
returned  to  the  embryo  by  the  umbilical  vein,  as  arterialized  blood, 
and  pursues  the  course  already  described  over  again.  The  foetal  cir- 
cnlation  is,  therefore,  largely  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  before  birth,  are  of  equal  thick- 
ness with  those  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  right  auricle  is  then  also 
larger  and  thicker  than  the  left. 

It  is  probable  that,  from  the  admixture  of  the  venous  blood  of  the 
embryo,  at  several  points,  with  the  arterialized  blood  brought  from 
the  allantois  or  placenta,  no  portion  of  the  embryo  is  supplied  with 
pure  arterial  blood,  especially  whilst  the  foramen  ovale,  between  the 
auricles,  is  very  patent.  Nevertheless,  the  head  and  upper  limbs  al- 
ways receive  blood  more  perfectly  oxygenated  than  that  distributed  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  body.  This  difference  is  associated  with  the  more 
rapid  development  of  the  important  parts  situated  in  the  anterior  half 
of  the  embryo.  Thus,  the  head,  the  encephalon,  and  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  exhibit  a  far  greater  activity  of  development  than  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  embryo  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  nervous  axis. 
The  anterior  limbs  also  show  a  greater  relative  development  than  the 
posterior.  These  conditions  have  even  been  regarded  as  having  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  probably  they  are  merely  associated 
conditions.  As  the  heart  approaches  its  perfect  state,  and  the  fora- 
men ovale  becomes  smaller,  and  its  course  through  the  auricular  sep- 
tum more  oblique,  the  arterialized  blood  is  probably  more  completely 
conducted  into  the  left  auricle,  and  so,  through  the  left  ventricle, 
aorta,  and  great  arteries,  reaches  more  especially  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body. 

Change  in  the  Circulation  at  Birth, 

At  the  period  when  the  young  Reptile  escapes  from  its  egg,  when 
the  young  Bird  first  chips  the  shell,  and  when  the  young  Mammal  is 
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born,  each  begins  to  respire  b;  the  lungs, 
culation  then  becomes  nece8sa,r;,  to  conn 
the  newly-employed  respiratory  organs: 
circulutions  become  arrested;  the  allanto 
centa  is  first  detached  from  the  maternal  e 
the  young  animal,  near  the  nmhilicus  or 
inwards,  the  umbilical  vein  shrinks  on  its 
as  the  portal  vein,  and  forma  the  future  r 
From  the  portal  vein  to  the  inferior  ven 
called  the  ductus  venosua,  likewise  contrai 
and  is  then  obliterated,  remaining  only  a 
men  ovale  in  the  auricular  septum  becon 
ductus  arteriosus,  connecting  the  pulmoni 
the  aorta,  the  primitive  ductus  Batalii,  a 
lated  contents,  and  is  soon  converted  inti 
right  and  left  divisions  of  the  pulmonary 
become  enlarged,  and  convey  a  far  larger 
fore;  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  bring  ba 
to  the  left  auricle,  are,  at  the  same  tim 
Lastly,  the  portions  of  the  hypogastric  art 
the  sides  of  the  bladder  and  urachus,  to  i 
umbilical  arteries,  likewise  shrink  and  bee 
changes,  which  are  accomplished  within  th 
lation  acquires  its  permanent  condition,  or 
double  circulation;  the  venoiis  blood,  reta; 
is  propelled  by  the  right  auricle,  exclnsiv 
and  from  thence,  through  the  pulmonary  « 
branches,  entirely  into  the  lungs.  From 
rialized,  to  the  left  auricle,  is  exclusively 
tricle,  and  is  thence  propelled  through  tht 
aorta  and  their  branches,  on  to  every  part 
these  changes,  the  left  ventricle,  which  no 
of  the  systemic  circulation,  speedily  acqu 
its  walls  than  the  right  ventricle. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THS 

Animal  and   Vegetablt 

Whilst  the  forma  and  relations  of  the 
manner  just  detailed,  their  component  tissi 
menC.  These  tissues,  with  their  complex 
are  gradually  produced  from  simple,  and  o 
ical  elements.  They  commence,  like  the  o 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  formation  of  i 
rectly  from,  or  through  the  agency  of,  nu 
derm,  held  together  by  an  intermediate  v 
blastos,  a  germ).  These  cells  are  themseh 
the  contents  of  two  cells — the  germ  cell  an 
mcr,  or  nidal  cell,  fertilized  by  the  latter,  [ 
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cells,  from  which,  hj  further  multiplication  and  diflferentiation,  all  the 
tissues  are  evolved.  These  two  cells  are,  originally,  elementary  his- 
tological parts  of  the  tissues  of  parent  animals,  evolved  by  special  de- 
velopmental processes. 

It  is  supposed  by  Schleiden,  Schwann,  and  their  followers,  that  all 
organized  tissues,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  produced  directly 
(rom  cells ;  but,  though  this  is  proved  concerning  the  vegetable  tissues, 
there  are  certain  animal  structures  which,  it  would  seem,  are  not 
formed  out  of  such  cells  themselves,  but  are  developed,  for  example, 
from  the  intercellular  matrix  or  substance.  Hence  the  so-called  cell 
theory  is  regarded  by  many  as  exploded,  so  far  as  animal  organisms  are 
concerned.  But  if  the  definition  of  the  term  cell  be  extended,  these 
discrepancies  of  view  may  be  generally  reconciled. 

In  a  perfect  vegetable  cell,  Figs.  46,  47,  as  seen  detached  in  the  vesicle  of  a 
microscopic  fungus,  or  aggregated  in  the  section  of  an  onion,  there  is  found  a 
wall  or  periplast  always  composed  of  cellulose  or  lignin,  with  a  contained  jjto- 
toplcumi  or  endovldst,  tne  outer  part  of  which  is  often  firmer  than  the  interior, 
and  is  named  the  primordial  utricle ;  in  the  endoplast  is  a  nucleus^  and  in  that, 
often,  a  nticleolus ;  around  the  nucleus  is  collected  a  soft,  granular,  gerrninal 
matter.  In  becoming  altered,  so  as  to  constitute  a  vefi^e table  tissue,  these  cells 
enlarge,  change  their  shape,  the  nature  of  their  walls  or  contents,  and  their 
connections  or  modes  of  junction,  forming  flat  polygonal  cells,  polyhedral  cells, 
elongated,  fusiform,  tubular,  or  reticular  tubular  tissue,  plain,  dotted,  or  spiral 
ducts,  woody  fibre,  spores,  zoosperms,  pollen,  or  ovules.  The  intercellular 
substance  is  always  scanty.  For  the  formation  of  the  tissue  of  a  growing 
plant,  such  cells  must  also  multiply ;  and  this  is  effected  by  division  of  tne  cells, 
or  by  the  formation  of  buds,  or  oflshoots,  which  is  much  the  same  process,  and 
resembles  the  fission  or  gemmation  of  non-sexual  reproduction  ;  but  they  can 
also  multiply,  as  in  the  spore-cases  of  fun^i,  bv  internal  or  endogenous  forma- 
tion, which  more  resembles  the  sexual  mode  of  reproduction.  In  the  vegetable 
oell.  the  essential  punctum  or  point,  the  centre  of  nutritive  or  developing  force, 
is  the  nucleus  or  the  nucleolus.  It  is  this  which  appears  to  attract  materials 
for  the  formation  of  the  germinal  matter  around  it,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
endoplast,  and  for  the  deposition  of  the  periplast. 

In  animal  cells,  far  greater  variety  of  form  and  plasticity  of  function 
are  observed.  When  in  their  most  complete  condition,  as  in  the  ovum, 
they  consist,  like  a  vegetable  cell,  of  a  cell-wall  or  envelope,  the  peri- 
plast of  fluid  or  semifluid  contents,  the  endoplast  of  a  nucleus,  and 
usually  of  one,  two,  or  more  nucleoli.  The  cell-wall  is  a  thin,  delicate, 
homogeneous,  transparent  membrane ;  but  this  is  absent  in  many  cells, 
such  as  the  primary  embryonic  cells,  and  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  lymph,  and  chyle.  The  outer  part  of  the  endoplast  is  said 
sometimes  to  be  firmer  than  the  rest,  and  to  constitute  a  special  in- 
vestment, like  the  primordial  utricle  of  the  vegetable  cell.  (Huxley.) 
In  less  perfect  cells,  there  is  often  merely  found  a  nucleus  enveloped 
in  a  soft  granular  mass,  as  in  the  fusiform,  unstriped  muscle  cell.  The 
perfect  cells  may  be  calfed  cystoplasts ;  the  imperfect  cells  gymno- 
plasts.  The  cell  contents  of  the  former,  or  the  cell  substance  of  the 
latter,  present,  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  primitive  embryonic  cells  and 
in  all  newly-formed  cells,  besides  fat  particles,  a  peculiar  semifluid, 
transparent,  tenacious,  albuminoid  substance,  called  the  protoplasm^ 
rhich  contains  very  minute  molecules,  and  oleoid,  and  often  amyloid 
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matter.  This  protoplasm  frequently  presents  moTements,  seen  alw  in 
vegetable  cells,  which  maj  depend  on  a  contractility  in  the  protoplasa, 
for  it  has  been  observed  to  be  excited  by  electrical  currents  (p.  ]49)[ 
This  protoplasm  usually  diminishes,  becomes  altered,  or  disappears,  u 
the  cell  grows ;  but  sometimes  it  is  retained  during  its  whole  existence. 
It  is  very  easily  colored  by  carmine,  and  is  thus  made  evident  in  mi- 
croscopic investigations.  The  soft  substance  which  gathers  especially 
around  the  nucleus,  corresponds  with  the  germinal  matter  of  Beale, 
which  he  regards  as  the  formative  matter  of  the  cell,  as  distinguished 
from  the  special  contents,  or  investments,  which  he  nn,me^formud  mat- 
ter. The  nucleus  is  a  vesicular  body,  which  in  a  growing  cell  is  rouid 
or  oval ;  its  nucleolus  is  also,  by  some,  said  to  be  vesicnlmr,  bat  it  msj 
be,  for  a  time  at  least,  solid.  These  two  structures  are  the  essential 
parts,  the  essential  puncta  of  the  cell,  the  so-called  germinal  centres, 
or  centre;^  of  cell  nutrition  and  cell  life. 

It  is  supposed  by  Schwann  that  an  animal  cell  may  arise  in  the 
soft,  clear  substance  known  as  blagtema^  a  sort  of  germinal  matter; 
that  in  this,  by  the  development  and  collection  of  a  number  of  miunte 
molecules,  a  nucleu$y  called  by  him  a  eytoblast^  is  formed ;  and«  la»tlf, 
that  upon  this  a  fine  membrane  grows,  and  gradually  separating  itself 
from  the  nucleus,  forms  the  cell-wall,  with  its  intermediate  cell  con- 
tents. This  mode  of  origin  is  also  supposed  by  Schwann  to  be  the 
one  by  which  new  cells  continue  to  be  formed  during  the  whole  of  life; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  believed,  that  the  nuclei  of  new  cells  proceed 
from  the  division  or  multiplication  of  preexisting  cells,  and  that  all 
are  the  direct  descendants  of  those  originally  formed  in  the  ovum. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  free  formation  of  cells  is,  as  regards  tis^M 
life,  the  analogue  of  spontaneous  generation,  as  regards  animals  then- 
selves. 

The  formation  of  new  animal  cells  from  pre-existing  cells,  may  take 
place  in  several  ways.  Thus  the  old  or  parent  cell  may  divide  into 
two  cells :  and  in  this  case,  the  nucleus  first  separates  into  two,  and 
the  cell  itself  then  presents  an  indentation  across  its  centre,  which, 
gradually  increasing,  divides  it  into  two  cells,  each  containing  iti 
proper  nucleus;  or  sometimes  the  nucleus,  instead  of  dividing  into 
two.  may  divide  into  three,  four,  or,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  embryo 
of  the  frog,  even  into  six  nuclei,  the  cell  itself  then  separating  into  a 
corresponding  number  of  cells.  This  has  been  named  the  ^snp€iroM$ 
moile  of  development.  In  the  so-called  gemmiparauM  development, 
new  cells  are  described  as  being  formed  by  the  evolution  and  subse- 
quent detachment  of  buds  from  the  side  of  a  cell.  Instances  occur, 
as  in  the  soft  medullary  tissue  in  the  interior  of  bones,  and  aUo  it  is 
said,  in  the  spleen,  of  the  formation,  by  repeated  subdivision,  of 
many  nuclei  in  the  interior  of  a  single  parent  celL  In  bone,  these 
multiple  nuclei  of  the  cells  remain  as  nuclei ;  but  in  the  spleen,  they  may 
devt*lop  into  an  ordinary  nucleated  cell.  Free  nuclei  are  those  which 
MTV  found  in  a  blastema  or  matrix,  in  very  actively  growing  parts,  or 
in  uiorbid  new  growths ;  they  originate  from,  or  by  the  influence  oC 
the  old  or  pre-exi^iug  nuclei  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  themselves 
the  progeny  of  still  anterior  cells.     They  may  appear  to  be  evolved, 
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in  some  way,  from  aggregations  of  protoplaam,  but  Btill,  it  is  submit- 
ted, always  under  the  influence  of  preformed  nuclei  or  nucleoli.  In 
tbe  so-called  exogenout  development,  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  old 
cell  occurs,  the  nuclei  escape,  and  a  new  celt  is  developed  from  each, 
(Bennett.)  The  endogenous  mode  of  formation  consists  in  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  old  cell,  a  cleavage  of  the  nucleus  into  two,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  two  cells  within  the  original  cell-wall. 

Animal  cells  undergo  various  changes  in  size  and  form  (Fig.  122). 
Their  nuclei,  for  example,  may  increase  in  size  and  alter  in  shape, 
bnt  not  til  such  an  extent  as  the  cells  themselves ;  in  many  cells  they 
become  obscure ;  and  in  some  cells,  as  in  those  of  elastic  tissue,  they 
finally  disappear.  Their  envelopes  may  expand  and  hurst,  or  they 
may  shrivel  up  and  dry.  The  cells  may  dissolve  or  disappear,  or  he- 
Fig.  122. 


come  the  seat  of  special  deposits.  Sometimes  the  substance  of  a  cell 
nodergoes  but  little  apparent  change ;  but  usually,  their  contents  are 
modified  according  to  the  tiesue  which  they  form,  or  the  secretion 
which  they  prepare,  a,  b.  Thus,  some  cells,  as  those  of  bone,  dentine, 
And  enamel,  become  loaded  with  earthy  matter;  others,  as  the  red 
corpuscles,  with  iron  in  combination,  and  coloring  substance;  others, 
M  those  of  adipose  tissue,  with  fat ;  some  with  mucus  or  horny  mat- 
ter. Their  relations  to  each  other  may  undergo  many  modifications. 
In  tbe  fluids  of  tbe  body,  as  e.  g.,  the  blood,  the  cells  remain  separate. 
In  the  solid  tissues,  they  may  be  simply  connected  together  by  a 
minute  quantity  of  intercellular  substance,  as  in  the  epithelium  and 
epidermis.  Sometimes  they  elongate,  and  form  fibres  in  various  ways, 
d;  or,  after  lengthening,  they  may  subsequently  join  with  similar  cells, 
snd  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubes.  The  septa  between  these  may 
be  absorbed,  and  the  coalesced  and  arborescent  branches  of  different 
bollowed  cells  may  lead  to  the  production  of  capillary,  A,  or  lym» 
phatic  plexuses.  Moreover,  animal  cells  seem  to  exercise  a  singular 
power  over  the  intercellular  Bubatance,  blastema,  or  matrix,  which 
often  appears  very  large  in  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  cells  them- 
selves, as,  for  example,  in  cartilage,  c.  This  matrix  may  be  watery, 
•oft  and  gelatinous,  firmer  and  tenacious,  still  more  solid  and  hyaline, 
or  hard  and  opaque.     It  presents  great  varieties  in  chemical  compo- 
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sition.  It  may  be  structureless,  striated,  fibrillated,  fibrous,  distinctly 
granular,  or  organically  crystalline.  Lastly,  cells  may  undergo  atro- 
phy, or  degenerate,  become  the  seat  of  morbid  deposits,  especiallj  of 
fat,  and  may  finally  die. 

In  contrasting  the  animal  with  the  vegetable  cell,  it  may  be  nil 
that  each  vegetable  cell,  always  a  cystoplast,  retains  its  own  cell-wall, 
and  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  independent  of  the  rest.  The  intermediate 
substance  is  either  absent  or  invisible,  or  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sept- 
rate  periplast  for  every  cell.  Each  cell  is  incased  anatomically,  and 
isolated  physiologically.     They  cohere  rather  than  co- operate. 

As  to  the  animal  cells,  they  are  sometimes  cystoplasts,  often  gym- 
noplasts.  The  presence  of  a  separate  periplast  is  not  universal ;  th^ 
endoplast,  probably,  has  not  even  a  primordial  utricle ;  the  outlving 
region  of  the  cell  is  not  specially  protected,  but  the  intermediate 
matrix,  which  may  be  a  common  periplast,  is  most  abundant,  and  often 
curiously  specialized  in  structure  and  composition.  The  cells  are 
fused  together  rather  than  coherent,  and  they  manifest  great  depend- 
ence on  each  other,  less  individual  isolation  of  function,  and  more 
marked  physiological  co-operation. 

Nevertheless,  both  animal  and  vegetable  cells  are  organic  bodies, 
living  by  the  properties  operating  in  their  centres  of  growth  and  nu- 
trition, the  nucleus  or  nucleolus.  The  vegetable  cell  feeds  upon  inor- 
ganic materials,  the  animal  cell  on  a  pabulum  of  organic  origin,  but 
not  on  an  organized  pabulum.  Organization  only  exists  when,  under 
the  influence  of  nuclear,  nucleolar,  or  cell  action,  the  nutrient  pabulum 
forms  part  of  a  living  cell  or  its  contents. 

Development  of  the  several  Tissues. 

Connective  Tissue^  and  its  varieties,  areolar,  fibrous,  and  jeUy-Uke. 

The  embryonal  connective  tissue  is  a  jelly-like  substance,  consistins  of  a 
transparent,  soft,  amorphous  matrix,  in  which  numerous  nucleated  cell-ele- 
ments are  found.  According  to  one  view,  some  of  these  cells  elongate  in  the 
soft  matrix,  become  fusiform,  unite  into  long  wavy  bands,  and  then  split  into 
the  fibrillce  of  the  fibrous  or  areolar  forms  of  connective  tissue,  their  nuclei 
beinc  ultimately  lost  sight  of.  According  to  another  explanation,  the  elon- 
gated cells  and  the  matrix  blend  together  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  which 
then  becomes  fibrillated,  Fig.  122,  d.  In  any  case  the  nuclei  remain  as  con- 
nective  tissue  corjmsdts.  In  many  situations,  sottish  and  nearly  homoceneous 
tissues  are  met  with,  which  are  evidently  modifications  or  arrested  aevelop- 
ments  of  connective  tissue,  as  in  the  coats  of  small  vessels,  in  the  soft  neu- 
rilemma of  the  smallest  branches  of  nerves,  in  the  submucous  coat  and  villi 
of  the  small  intestine,  in  the  papillee  of  the  skin,  and  elsewhere.  The  cornea 
presents  a  peculiar  form  of  fibrous  connective  tissue ;  whilst  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor is  an  imperfectly  developed  areolar  tissue,  in  which  the  cells  have  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  or  exist  only  at  the  surface,  whilst  the  matrix  has  recome 
deliquescent.  The  soft  embryonal  connective  tissue  and  the  vitreous  humor 
contain  no  gelatin,  but  merely  albumen  and  mucin.  The  chemical  chiufie 
into  gelatin  occurs  only  with  the  perfect  development  of  this  tissue.  The 
cornea  contains  chondrin,  and  not  gelatin. 
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Elastic  Tissue. 

In  the  development  of  this  tissue,  which  is  nearly  always  associated  or  in- 
termixed with  the  connective,  some  of  the  cells  of  the  embryonal  tissue  pass 
through  the  changes  just  described  as  proper  to  connective  tissue  cells,  wnilst 
others  subsequently  become  much  elongated  and  attenuated,  branch  out 
into  fine  ramifications,  which  unite  with  those  of  adjacent  cells,  undergoing 
similar  changes,  and  preserve  their  nuclei  in  their  central  or  thickest  part. 
Sometimes  these  nuclei  are  ramified,  at  other  times  they  are  fusiform.  In 
many  situations,  as  in  fibrous  membranes,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  in  the 
true  skin,  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  elsewhere,  these  ramified  and  united 
cells  remain  in  the  above-described  condition,  their  nuclei  forming  the  con- 
aective  tissue  corpuscles.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  hollow,  and  that 
their  fine  ramifications  convey  a  nutrient  plasma  through  the  dense  fibrous 
tissues  in  which  they  lie,  and  hence  these  have  also  been  called  plasm-cells. 
Lastly,  they  have  been  said  to  form  the  commencements  of  the  lymphatics  ; 
but  this  is  not  proved.  According  to  some,  the  intercellular  substance  be- 
(K)mes  fibrillated,  and  appears  to  m  a  sort  of  deposit  from,  or  an  excretion 
upon,  the  nuclei  or  cells. 

In  other  situations,  as  in  the  loose  areolar  connective  tissue,  these  fine  fibres 
appear  darker,  and  form  networks  of  elastic  fibres.  These  reticular  fibres, 
becoming  thicKened  by  a  deposit  on  their  outer  surface,  form  the  stronger  va- 
rieties of  elastic  tissue ;  bv  being  joined  or  further  thickened  in  parallel  planes, 
they  give  rise  to  the  elastic  fibrous  networks  of  the  air-tubes,  or  to  flat  fenes- 
trated elastic  membranes,  as  in  the  arteries.  The  true  elastic  fibres  are  said  to 
lose  their  nuclei ;  but  they  may  be  merely  covered  in  and  hidden. 

Adipose  Tissue, 

The  vesicles  of  this  tissue,  however  small  or  lar^,  are  obviously  nucleated 
cells,  in  which  fatty  matter  has  accumulated ;  their  nuclei  become  obscured, 
or  even  disappear.  The  fat-cells  have  been  traced  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  minute  cells  lying  in  the  embryonal  connective  tissue,  at  first  con- 
taining only  an  albuminous  fluid,  then  a  few  scattered  oil-drops,  and  finally 
attaining  their  fully  distended  condition.  Other  cells  adjacent  to  them  become 
changed  into  areolar  connective  tissue,  bloodvessels,  or  lymphatics,  which 
hold  the  fat-cells  together,  and  minister  to  their  nutrition.  Often,  when  the 
fatty  matter  is  absorbed  from  the  cells,  in  emaciation,  the  nuclei  again  become 
visible.  In  the  marrow  of  bones,  the  nucleated  cell  structure  is  very  clearly 
and  beautifully  seen.  The  reddish  parts  of  the  marrow  also  contain  smaller 
cells,  and  often  compound  nuclear  cells,  not  fatty,  called  the  medullary  cells ; 
these  are  very  numerous  in  growing  bone. 

Cartilage^  Fihro- Cartilage^  and  Yellow  Cartilage. 

The  development  of  cartilage  is  more  easily  traceable  than  that  of  any  other 
tissue,  from  nucleated  cells  wnich  are  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  primi- 
tive embryonal  cells.  In  the  simplest  form  of  cartilage,  as  in  the  chorda  dor- 
salis,  and  in  certain  other  embryonal  cartilages,  the  cells  have  very  delicate 
walls,  which  are  closely  applied  together,  grow  into  a  polyhedral  shape,  and 
present  at  first  no  appreciable  intermediate  matrix.  More  commonly,  as  in 
the  cartilaginous  pieces  which  precede  the  formation  of  the  bones,  and  in  ar- 
ticular cartilage,  the  original  aelicate  cell-walls  acquire  an  outer  deposit  or 
secondary  cell-wall,  which  goes  on  thickening,  blends  with  that  of  other  cells, 
and  also  with  a  surrounding  intermediate  matrix.  This  is  partly  formed  by 
the  secondary  membranes,  but  partly,  it  is  said,  in  the  blastema  between  the 
cells.  This  matrix  either  remains  transparent,  or  becomes  granular,  or  even 
more  or  less  fibrillated.  The  cells  themselves  enlarge,  and  new  ones  arise 
within  them,  by  successive  endogenous  binary  subdivisions  of  the  nucleus,  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  constrictions  of  the  cell  itself.    Moreover,  sec- 
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ondary  capsules  are  formed  around  each  new  cell,  whilst  the  capsule  of  the 
parent  cell  is  fused  with  the  intercellular  matrix,  and  so  disappears.  Fig.  122, 
c.  The  secondary  capsules  of  the  new  cells,  in  their  turn,  blend  with  the  ma- 
trix and  cease  to  be  visible,  whilst  fresh  formations  of  still  newer  cells  ariae 
by  division  of  their  nuclei.  The  matrix  thus  formed  is  apparently  homogene- 
ous, but  exhibits  faint  stri»  on  the  application  of  reagents.  Sometimes  a  nu- 
cleus, instead  of  dividing,  and  each  new  one  forming  a  separate  capsule^  be- 
comes invested  by  a  series  of  concentric  capsules,  developed  one  within  the 
other.  Sometimes  no  secondary  capsules  are  formed,  the  primary  one  only 
persisting.  The  contents  of  the  growing  cells  become  clearer,  and  the  nucleos 
plainer.     Amyloid  substance  has  been  found  in  young  cartilage  cells. 

In  /6ro-cartilage,  the  intermediate  matrix,  with  some  of  the  cells,  becomes 
changed  into  connective  tissue,  whilst  other  cells  remain  in  the  form  of  car- 
tilage cells.  In  the  yellow  cartilages,  intermediate  elastic  tissue  fibres  are  de- 
veloped between  the  cells,  the  rest  of  the  matrix  preserving  its  cartilaginous 
character. 

Osseous  Tissue  and  the  Bones. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  perfect  bone  is  exceedingly  complex.  It  is  never 
developed  directly,  but  by  the  intervention  either  of  cartilayej  or  of  an  imper- 
fectly formed  fbrous  connective  tissue,  the  precursory  tissues^  as  they  are  called, 
in  which  ossification  takes  place. 

In  the  intra-cartilaginous  mode  of  origin  of  bone,  the  cartilage  ceUs  first 
rapidly  multiply,  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  within  the  old  ones,  giving 
rise  to  clusters  of  softish  nucleated  cells  in  a  clear  matrix.  In  a  long  bone, 
these  cells  are  largest  in  the  centre,  and  have  their  long  diameter  across  the 
axis  of  the  bone ;  as  they  grow,  the  matrix  usually  becomes  faintly  fibrillated. 
Wherever  ossification  is  about  to  begin,  there  appear  in  the  cartilase  substance 
certain  soft  ramified  spots,  which  consist  of  masses  of  smaller  nucleated  cells, 
out  of  which  the  bloodvessels  and  blood  are  formed ;  these  ramified  soil  spots 
coalescing,  form  canals,  whilst  the  contained  bloodvessels,  establishing  com- 
munications with  previously  existing  ones,  supply  blood  to  the  cartilage  about 
to  undergo  ossification.  The  cartilage  cells  are  first  grouped  into  elongated 
clusters,  separated  by  a  clear  matrix  ;  a  deposition  of  earthy  matter  then 
takes  place  in  this  matrix  between  the  cells,  in  the  form  of  opaque  granules, 
by  which  process  the  matrix  becomes  darker  by  transmitted  light,  and  is  soon 
calcified.  This  calcifying  process  partially  affects  the  outer  w£uls  or  secondary 
membranes  of  the  cells,  but  not  their  contents. 

The  cartilage  which  is  thus  changed  into  bone,  is  called  cartilage  of  ossifica- 
fM>n,  ossifying  cartilage^  or  precursory  cartilage.  The  bony  tissue  into  which  it 
is  converted,  is  called  the  primary  bone;  for  it  is  no  sooner  formed  than,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  begins  to  oe  the  seat  of  further  important  changes,  during 
which  it  is  almost  entirely,  or  entirely,  absorbed,  to  make  way  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  secondary  oone,  or  perfect  osseous  tissue.  This  last  alone  pos- 
sesses lacunse  and  canaliculi,  concentric  laminse.  Haversian  canals,  and  their 
contained  bloodvessels,  cancelli,  and  in  the  case  of  the  long  bones,  a  central 
medullary  cavity,  with  its  vascular  and  medullary  contents. 

The  change  is  thus  accomplished.  The  primary  bone  is  comparatively  com- 
pact and  opaque.  In  it,  souer  spots,  or  areoke^  appear,  the  secondary  carititiy 
or  niedullary  sjtaces  (Mliller),  quite  distinct  from  the  ramified  vascular  canals 
in  the  precursory  cartilage.  These  spaces  api^ear  to  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  adjacent  clusters  of  cartilage  cells,  now  disappearing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  solution  and  absorption  of  the  intermediate,  dark,  granular  and 
calcified  matrix.  These  areolae  contain,  at  first,  a  softish  os,'fifying  6?(wt«no, 
in  which  there  very  soon  appear  certain  fresh  nucleated  cells,  smaller  than 
cartilage  cells,  and  resembling  medullary  cells ;  besides  these,  there  are  devel- 
oped ah  imperfectly  formed  fibrous  connective  tissue,  and,  likewise,  many 
newly  evolved  bloodvessels.  The  adjacent  areola?  being  opened  into  each 
other,  by  the  progressive  absorption  of  the  primary  bone,  their  vessels  become 
connected ;  and  in  their  thinned  walls  the  secondary  or  perfect  bone  is  de- 
posited, in  successive  layers,  by  the  transformation  oi  corresponditLg  strata  of 
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the  soft  ossifying  blastema  and  its  contained  cells.  Hence  the  explanation  of 
the  concentric  laminse  of  the  perfect  bone.  The  indistinctly  fibrous  matrix  of 
the  ossifying  blastema  also  becomes  saturated  with  coalescing  osseous  gran- 
ules, so  as  to  appear  perfectly  transparent  and  homogeneous,  instead  of  opaque 
and  granular,  like  the  primary  bone.  The  entangled  nucleated  cells,  the  walls 
of  which  also  become  calcified,  are  believed  to  be  converted  into  stellate  cavi- 
ties, by  the  partial  intrusion  of  the  calcifying  process  into  them,  and  so  to 
form  the  greater  part  of,  or  all,  the  bone  locwnce,  whilst  their  radiating 
branches,  multiplying,  become  very  fine,  and  joining  those  of  adjacent  cells, 
form  the  canalicuiL  The  primary  opaque  granular  Done  contains  no  lacunse. 
Some  of  the  areola,  or  spots  of  solution,  absorption,  and  new  deposit,  reduced 
in  size  by  the  successive  formation  of  concentric  laminse  of  secondary  bone 
around  them,  ultimately  constitute  certain  of  the  Haversian  canals  ;  whilst 
others,  even  after  they  are  lined  by  secondary  bone,  continue  to  widen  by 
further  solution  and  absorption  of  the  surrounaing  bone,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  and  so  form  the  larger  nutrient  foramina  and  canals,  the  small  and 
large  cancelli,  and  even  the  cnief  medullary  cavity  of  a  long  bone.  Indeed, 
go  long  as  the  bones  themselves  continue  to  grow,  and  even,  but  less  evidently, 
throughout  life,  such  processes  of  solution,  absorption,  and  re-deposit  are  re- 
peated, in  the  secondary  bone,  over  and  over  agam,  as  it  is  modified,  by  age, 
in  size,  form,  and  structure. 

In  the  irUra-niembranotis  mode  of  ori^n  of  bone,  there  first  appears,  in  con- 
nection with  some  previously  developed  fibrous  membrane  or  precursory  mem- 
brane, which  afterwards  forms  the  fibrous  periosteum,  a  soft  matrix,  or  blas- 
tema, which  contains  largish  nucleated  granular  corpuscles,  and  soon  puts  on 
an  indistinctly  fibrous  aspect ;  it  resembles,  indeed,  implerfectly  developed 
fibrous  connective  tissue.  This  fibrous  matrix  and  the  walls  of  its  included 
cells  become  opaque  by  granular  calcification.  This  occurring  in  successive 
strata  forms  the  hone  tissue ;  whilst  the  cavities  of  the  cells,  becoming  stel- 
late, with  fine  radiating  and  communicating  branches,  constitute  the  IwnnuB 
and  canaliculi.  This  process  of  calcification  occurs  from  the  first  in  a  reticu- 
lar manner.  The  fine  spicula  of  the  network  increase  in  thickness,  by  the 
formation  around  them  of  a  soft  transparent  osteogenic  substance  (Mailer), 
which  ultimately  becomes  bone.  The  granular  corpuscles,  or  osteoblasts,  are 
embedded  in  the  new-formed  bone.  The  interspaces,  meshes,  or  areolae,  form 
softer  spots,  the  constituent  cells  of  which  develop  into  blood-cells,  bloodves- 
sels, and  areolar  tissue,  and,  aft^r  changes  in  their  parietes,  sucn  as  those 
already  described  in  speaking  of  the  secondary  bone  tissue  of  bones  preceded 
by  precursory  cartilage  and  primary  bone,  constitute  the  canals  of  Havers, 
tne  larger  vascular  loramina  and  canals,  and  the  cancelli  of  the  cancellated 
bony  tissue. 

Although,  therefore,  the  intra-cartilaginous  and  intra-membranous  modes 
of  formation  of  bone  difler  from  each  other,  the  development  of  the  secondary 
bone,  which  goes  on,  pari  passu,  with  the  absorption  of  the  primary  cartilage- 
formed  bone,  is  analogous  to  the  intra-membranous  moae  of  ossification. 
The  soft  ossifying  blastema,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  precursory  membrane,  in 
the  other,  alike  resemble  an  imi^rfectly  formed  fibrous  connective  tissue,  and 
undergo  similar  changes.  Chemical  considerations  also  support  this  analogy, 
for,  on  removing  the  earthy  matter  from  primary  bone,  its  organic  substance 
yields  chondrin,  whilst  the  animal  basis  of  the  secondary  bone,  and  of  the 
intra-membranous-formed  bone,  jnves  aelatin  on  being  boiled. 

The  intra-membranous  mode  of  ossification  is  solely  concerned  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  of  those  of  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the 
cranium.  The  upper  and  lower  jaw  bones,  the  palate  bones  and  vomer,  the 
malar,  nasal,  and  Lachrymal  bones,  are  included  in  this  category  ;  so  also  are 
the  froutals  and  parietals,  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporals,  tne  part  of  the 
occipital  above  the  occipital  eminence,  and  certain  slight  portions  of  the  sphe- 
noid. In  the  case  of  some  of  the  cranial  bones  thus  formed,  the  precursory 
membrane  is  developed  outside  a  corresp<mding  primordial  cartilage,  which  is 
said  to  be  afterwards  absorbed.  The  cranial  lx>nes  lx*gin  by  one  or  more  flat 
radiating  centres  of  ossification,  which  spread  out  as  the  membrane  advances, 
and  go  on  increasing  in  tliickness,  until,  at  length,  they  meet  at  the  different 
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sutures  ;  after  this,  they  still  continue  to  grow  at  their  edges,  until  the  cra- 
nium has  reached  its  full  size — an  arrangement  needed  to  suit  the  ra|Hd 
frowth  of  the  brain.  The  clavicle  is  likewise  in  part  formed  from  membrane, 
ut  afterwards  in  cartilage  also. 

The  intra-cartilaginous  mode  of  formation  of  bone  occurs  in  the  basal  po^ 
tions  of  the  cranium,  viz.,  in  the  ethmoid,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sphenoid, 
in  the  petrous  and  mastoid  parts  of  the  temporals,  and  in  the  occipital  bone 
below  the  occipital  eminence.  It  also  occurs  in  all  the  rest  of  the  skeleton, 
excepting  only  the  clavicles.  For  each  bone  there  is  developed  a  separate  pre- 
cursory cartilage,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  definite  perichondrium,  and  is  at  nret 
small  and  rudimentary  in  form,  but  gradually  acquires,  as  it  grows,  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  bone  which  is  to  be  developed  from  it.  Practically,  therefore, 
the  skeleton  is,  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  more  or  less  cartilaginous. 

Certain  centres  of  ossification^  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more,  according  to  the 
size  and  form  of  the  future  bone,  appear  at  definite  spots  in  the  cartila^,  and 
extend  into  it  as  the  latter  increases  in  size.  The  cartilage  continues  to  grow 
in  the  direction  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joints,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
various  processes,  until  the  development  of  the  bone  is  complete.  The  bony 
tissue  also  goes  on  growing  in  the  same  direction,  by  the  successive  formation 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  osseous  tissue.  But  in  other  directions,  and 
especially  towards  the  sides  or  the  bones,  the  precursory  cartilages,  sooner  or 
later,  cease  to  grow,  and  then  the  further  increase  in  such  directions  is  accom- 
plished by  intra-membranous  ossification  beneath  the  soft  and  growing  peri- 
osteum. 

Suppose  in  a  long  bone,  for  example,  a  single  ossific  centre  to  form  in  the 
middle  of  the  precursory  cartilaginous  shaft,  as  indeed  is  always  the  case. 
Then,  separate  ossific  centres  subsequently  appear  at  the  ends,  constituting 
what  are  termed  epiphyses  (mt  epi,  and.ove.  phuo,  I  grow),  and  in  the  larger 
bones,  other  smaller  pieces  are  developed  at  the  apices  of  the  more  remarkable 
projections  or  processes.  The  precursory  cartilage  of  the  bone  at  last  ceases 
to  grow  in  width,  and,  henceforth,  the  shaft  of  the  growing  bone  is  steadily 
increased  in  diameter,  by  successive  subperiosteal  intra-membranous  deposits 
on  its  outer  surface.  At  the  same  time,  the  medullary  cavity  is  formed  by  a 
continuous  absorption  going  on  within.  A  platinum  wire  placed  around  the 
growing  humerus  or  femur  of  a  young  pigeon,  is  found,  aftier  a  time,  inclosed 
m  the  substance  of  the  bone,  or,  if  examined  a  little  later,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
bone  itself.  But  the  precursory  cartilage  continues  to  grow  in  length  long  after, 
and  the  bony  shaft,  and  the  epiphyses  developed  at  the  ends,  ultimately  meet, 
but  do  not  coalesce  by  osseous  tissue  until  the  full  length  of  the  bone  has  been 
attained.  This  is  evidently  a  provision  for  securing  a  progressive  elonga- 
tion of  the  bone  during  many  years,  together  with  a  proper  development  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  Ikjucs,  all  that  time.  At  the  ends  of  the  bones,  ven*^  thin 
layers  of  the  precursory  cartilage  remain  permanently  unossified,  and  fonn  the 
articular  cartilages  of  the  Joints.  Immediately  beneath  this  articular  cartilage 
is  a  thin  stratum  of  ossified  cartilage  or  primary  bone^  recognizable  by  being 
smoother  and  more  compact  than  the  rest.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  pri- 
mary bone  which  is  permanent.  The  rest  of  this,  and,  indeed,  the  earliest 
formed,  and  many  succeeding  portions  of  the  secondary  bone,  and  also  the 
subperiosteal  intra-membranous  bone,  must  be  completely  absorbed,  before 
any  long  bone  has  completed  its  growth  ;  for  the  young  bone  would  easily  lie 
in  what  becomes,  by  continuous  absorption,  the  meduUary  cavitv  of  the  full- 
grown  bone.  The  mode  of  increase  in  long  bones  is  well  shown  oy  giving,  at 
stated  intervals,  to  young  pigs  or  other  animals,  madder  mixed  with  the  food. 
The  coloring  matter  of  this  root  has  an  affinity  for  the  salts  of  lime,  and  when 
it  is  being  taken  in  the  food,  the  bone  then  formed  has  a  reddish  tinge,  whilst 
the  bone  deposited  at  other  times  is  yellowish-white.  By  this  means  it  is 
proved  that  successive  additions  are  made  at  the  surface  ana  ends  of  the  ^prow- 
ing  bone,  and  that  absorption  of  the  bone  is  continually  taking  place  in  ito 
interior.  Again,  the  distance  between  two  holes  made,  one  above  the  other, 
in  a  young  bone,  is  not  increased  by  its  subsequent  growth.  (Hales,  Hunter, 
Duhamel) ;  whereas  a  ring  of  wire  placed  closely  around  a  growing  bone  is  80<Hi 
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found  to  be  embedded  in  its  substance,  and  at  later  periods,  even  in  the  med- 
tdlary  cavity.  (Duhamel  and  others.) 

Most  of  the  smaller  bones  have  but  one  ossitic  centre.  In  the  large  hip- 
bones, three  primary  ossific  centres  are  formed,  one  each  for  the  ilium,  is- 
chium, and  OS  pubis  ;  these  grow  and  tinally  coalesce  around  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  acetabulum.  In  the  vertebrae  generally,  three  primary  ossific  centres 
appear,  and  then  join  around  the  vertebral  ring,  the  bone  being  afterwards 
completed  by  five  epiphyses.  In  both  these  instances,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
the  occipital  foramen  and  the  cranial  cavity,  the  arrangement  described  facili- 
tates the  expansion  of  the  cavity  or  canal  around  which  the  bones  are  destined 
to  grow.  The  sternum  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  many  pieces.  The 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  of  the  nose,  are  the  unossified  parts  of  the  precursory 
costal  and  nasal  cartilages.  Sometimes  the  number  of  ossific  centres  has  ref- 
erence to  the  homological  relations  of  the  bone. 

The  order  in  which  the  ossific  process  begins  in  the  various  bones  of  the 
skeleton  is  very  singular,  not  always  coincidmg  with  that  in  which  the  carti- 
laginous rudiments  of  the  bones  appear.  The  claNicles  are  the  first  bones  to 
show  ossific  centres,  and  then  the  lower  jaw,  which  has  one  in  each  lateral 
half.  Next  in  order  are  the  vertebrae,  the  humerus,  the  femur,  the  ribs,  and 
the  lower  and  larger  portion  of  the  occipital  bone.  Then,  the  upper  jaw-bones, 
the  frontal  bone,  the  scapula,  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
After  that,  most  of  the  other  cranial  and  facial  bones ;  the  iUac  bones,  the 
metacarpus,  the  metatarsus,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  nngers  and  toes ;  the 
ethmoid  and  turbinated  bones,  the  sternum,  the  ischium  and  the  os  pubis ; 
the  08  calcis,  and  another  of  the  tarsal  bones,  named  the  astragulus,  and  then 
the  hyoid  bone.  At  birth,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  all  the  carpal  bones, 
the  five  smaller  tarsal  bones,  the  last  pieces  of  the  coccyx,  the  patella,  and  the 
sesamoid  bones,  are  still  entirely  cartilaginous,  having  no  ossific  centres  in 
them.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  all  these,  except  the  scaphoid,  trapezoid, 
and  pisiform  carpal  bones,  are  ossifyin^the  last-named  bone  not  snowing  any 
ossific  deposit  until  the  twelfth  year.  The  various  epiphyses  of  the  long  and 
and  other  bones  are  not  all  finally  joined  by  osseous  union  to  their  respective 
shafts  or  chief  masses,  until  after  the  completion  of  the  full  period  of  growth 
of  the  body,  or  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year. 

The  Vertebrate  Skeleton  generally. — In  examining  the  skeleton  of  the  Verte- 
brate series  of  animals,  progressive  stages  of  development,  from  a  cartilaginous 
to  a  more  and  more  osseous  condition,  may  be  recognized.  Low  in  the  scale, 
as  in  the  Amphioxus,  the  skeletal  framework  is  composed  of  a  hyaline  sub- 
stance, contaming  nucleated  cells,  between  which  are  very  fine  fibres.  In  the 
Hyxinoid  fishes,  it  is  composed  of  very  distinct  fibres,  with  cartilage  cells  in- 
termixed. In  tne  Chimsera,  it  consists,  in  some  parts,  of  fibro-cartilage,  and, 
in  others,  of  cartilage.  The  vertebral  column  of  the  sturgeon  is  a  mixture  of 
cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  and  bone.  In  the  skates  and  sharks,  the  cartilaginous 
skeleton  is  covered  in  parts,  or  entirely,  with  a  crust  of  ossific  matter.  In  the 
Lophius,  the  bones  are  fibrous  and  osseous.  Lastly,  in  the  so-called  Osseous 
Pishes,  the  skeleton  is  entirely  bony. 

In  the  ossified  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  the  bony 
matter  consists  either  of  an  irregular  granular  deposit,  between  and  within 
the  cartilage  cells,  or  of  polyhedral  bone  cells,  or  of  ramified  bony  laminee.  In 
the  less  perfectly  formed  bone,  neither  lacunse,  canaliculi,  laminee,  nor  Haver- 
sian canals  exist.  In  the  more  complete  bone  of  the  Osseous  Fishes,  those 
elements  are  introduced  by  degrees.  The  Haversian  canals,  in  some  cases, 
appear  as  a  few  long  channels,  from  which  simple  canaliculi  are  given  ofl^.  In 
a  still  higher  structure,  lacunae,  of  a  peculiar  form,  are  introduced,  of  mod- 
erate size,  tapering  form,  and  sending  out  very  short  wide  canaliculi.  Fre- 
quently, the  tacunee  of  different  layers  of  Fishes'  bone,  cross  each  other  at 
acute  angles  ;  but  more  commonly  they  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  Some- 
times no  Haversian  canals  exist ;  but  usually  they  are  present,  though  small. 
In  rare  instances,  fine  conc»entric  lines  are  visible  around  these  canals,  repre- 
senting rudimentary  laminse.  In  the  lepidosiren,  the  lacunae  are  very  large, 
and  the  canaUculi  much  branched ;  they  thus  approach  the  characters  of  bone 
in  Amphibia. 
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In  Amphibia,  the  skeleton  is  entirely  osseous ;  the  bonj-  tissae  present*-  j 
and  wide  lacunae,  verj-  complex  and  ramified  canalicnh,  concentric  Lucizuit. 
and  Haversian  canals.  In  a  few  situations,  the  lacun»  cross  each  othrr  it 
acute  an<rles. 

In  tlie  Reptiles,  and  also  in  Amphibia  and  Fishes,  the  bones  are  «oli'L  ^ 
contain  but  a  few  recesse?*  filled  witn  fat.  The  Haversian  canals  in  Reptilian 
bone  artr  i^mall.  the  concentric  laminae  irregular  and  wavy,  the  lactuue  •►  f  me- 
dium Hize  and  shorter  than  in  the  Fish,  and  the  canaliculi  very  fine.  Sjidc 
lacunar  cros^s  at  acute  angles,  as  in  crocodiles. 

In  Bird.*«,  the  lacunae  are  smaller  than  in  Reptiles,  but  larger  than  in  >Lun- 
malia.     In  the  latter  animals,  the  bony  structure  resemblefl  that  of  Man. 

Muscular  TiMue. 

The  fibres  of  both  the  smooth  and  the  striped  varieties  of  this  ti^u*-  liave 
been  tmcvd  in  their  development  from  nucleated  cells,  derived  ininit-dlaicrlj 
fnnn  the  embrvonal  cells. 

In  the  esise  of  the  ^nutr^th  fibres,  the  nucleated  cells,  at  first  roundish,  becinne 
elon<:at('d  and  fusiform  :  their  cell-walls  and  their  contents  blend  into  ont-  ma5*, 
which  lijisumes,  bv  degrees,  the  sarcous  character ;  in  the  meantime,  ih^  nii- 
cleu.««  of  each  fusif<^>rm  cell  becomes  much  elongated.  Many  such  fusiform  i-^U^ 
produce,  by  their  cohesion,  a  8mfK>th  muscular  band. 

The  >trij^d  muscular  fibres  have  Ijeen  descriU.-d,  by  some,  as  an^inl;.  t-ii-.-h 
from  tluf  coalescence  of  rows  of  nucleated  cells.  (Schwann.)  Bui  bv  i.iljtr 
and  more  recent  authorities,  they  are  regarded  as  being  each  dirvelopicf  by  the 
extn'ine  trrowth  of  a  single  cell.  iRemak,  Fox.)  It  lias  also  Ux-n  maintained 
tliat  thi-y  originate  without  the  intervention  of  true  cells,  through  tht  agrncy 
of  row?i  of  nuclei,  lying  in  a  blastema,  which  afterwards  givt«  rise  to  th»-  I'.tnr 
by  a  srrii'S  of  changes  JXX'urring  in  it.  (Savorj*.)  These  uiflerences»  «»f  «ipiui«m 
aK*  probably  as  much  due  to  the  difterent  interpretation  of  the  same  apfifar- 
anci's  bv  different  ol)servers,  as  to  differences  in  the  olwervations  theni«««-lvr«. 
They  ilIll^t^lte  the  difiiculties  of  micn»scopic  rest-arch.  If  the  primitivt  ani- 
malVrll  which  fonns  a  muscular  fibril  be  n»ganled  as  a  g}'mnopIast.  eaa^iU  fused 
with  its  iit'ighbors,  the  discr»'pancv  of  opinion  may,  perhaps,  Ijc  reomcfli-d. 

SunjHisiii;:  rows  of  nucleated  cells  to  coalesce  to  form  a  single  tibn»,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  coalescing  parts  of  the  cell-walls  are  absi>rbed,  and  that  thus  a 
long  tuU'  is  formed,  which  ultimately  becomes  the  sarc<)lemnia  ;  tlu*  o*nt«.nt4 
of  the  unit«'d  cells,  at  first  linely  granular,  are  said  to  grow  and  lii-c«>me  sar- 
cou**,  thrir  elements  arranging*  themselves  into  linear  and  transverse  s»*rie#, 
first  on  tlie  outer  surface  next  to  the  sarcolemma,  and  then  more  centrally,  so 
as  to  foni)  the  transversi^ly  marked  fibrillte.  In  the  meantime,  :is  the  \vlls 
gr(»w  in  len<;th.  the  nuclei  si'|)arate  from  eacrli  other,  and  become  obecun-d.  but 
are  nt.-ver  loht.  If.  however,  only  one  long  cell  forms  each  fibre,  thtr  wall  *»f 
such  an  elongated  cell  is  believed  to  constitute  the  siircolemma.  and  tlu-  it»n- 
tents.  originally  granular,  are  said  to  be  gradually  increase<i  and  diffen  iiciatrd 
into  th(  lil>rill2e,  first  lx*comini;  marked  by  longitudinal  lini*s,  and  afterwanU 
by  tnin.*«verse  stria*.  The  nuclei  multiplv  by  succt'ssive  sulJdivi^i«>ns,  and  re- 
main :surroimdcd  bv  granular  matter,  liv  many,  it  is  thought  that  the  **ri;:- 
inal  O'll-wall.  or  a'll-walls,  do  not  form  tlie  sarcolemma,  but  that  tlli^  i>  tlw 
result  of  a  Hul)S4*quent  deiN>sit  of  a  homogeneous  membrane  an»und  iIk*  n»'arlj 
perfe<>tly  foniied  bundle  of  fibrillie. 

What«rver  their  precise  mo<le  of  origin  may  be,  the  muscular  fibn^^  st-vm, 
when  first  recognizable,  like  ver\-  fine  bands,  sometimi*s  not  more  tlian  one- 
tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  fulfy  formed  fibn\  and  luiving  bulging  nudt-i  in 
them  at  inter\'als.  When  comixwtHl  of  such  fibres,  the  young  muscles  n-sn-m- 
ble  their  tendons.  As  the  fibres  gnidually  increase  in  width,  tlK*y  assunit-  the 
adult  cliaracters,  and  become  uniform  in  diamet4.T.  so  that  the  uucKm  an*  no 
longer  so  easilv  visible  (Fig.  122.  </).  At  birth,  all  the  muscles  an'  said  aln'atly 
to  contain  their  full  number  of  fibres,  so  that  their  future  ^>wth  ci>n>i»ts  *^n\j 
in  an  increase  of  len^ith  and  width  of  the  nn^-existing  fibres.  At  birth,  iht 
fibrvH  an?  about  one-tifth  of  their  ultimate  (iiniensions.     The  fibrilUe  **{'  va»\i 

^  may  during  growxh  Vy^eoioft  ^  UltW  wld«;r ;  Imt  it  is  thought  rather  that 
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they  increase  in  number.  In  other  words,  the  individual  sarcous  elements 
retain  their  size,  but  they  are  accumulated  in  a  greater  number  of  longitudinal 
rows.  In  the  enlargement  of  the  muscles  which  takes  place  from  exercise,  in 
all  probability  the  nbres  do  not  increase  in  number,  but  in  size,  and  contain 
either  more  or  larger  fibrillee.  In  the  opposite  conaition  of  the  wasting  of  a 
muscle,  the  fibres  remain  the  same  in  number,  but  become  smaller,  owing  to 
a  diminution  of  their  contents ;  the  fibrillse  also  decrease  in  number,  grow 
indistinct,  or  even  disappear  altogether.  In  a  wholly  paralyzed,  unusea,  or 
diseased  muscle,  fatty  matter  is  substituted  for  the  characteristic  sarcous 
elements. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  striped  muscular  fibres  as,  like  those  of  the  heart, 
are  but  indistinctly  striated,  may  be  regarded  as  less  perfectly  developed  fibres. 
Certain  of  the  smooth  tibres,  in  which  the  sareous  elements  are  very  distinctly 
granular,  or  dotted^  also  approach  in  character  and  development  to  the  higher 
or  striated  form  of  hbre.  The  fusiform  fibre  cells,  and  last  of  all,  the  elongated, 
spindle-shaoed,  oval,  or  round  contractile  cells  of  the  heart  of  the  embryo,  are 
tne  lowest  form  of  all.  There  is  thus  a  gradual  transition  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex  form  of  muscle  cells. 

In  the  case  of  the  ramified  form  of  the  striated  muscular  fibre,  noticed  in  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  face,  of  the  reticular  form  observed  in  the  walls  of  the  adult 
heart,  the  primitive  nucleated  cells  out  of  which  they  are  developed,  either 
simply  ramify,  or  ramify  and  coalesce  with  the  branches  of  other  cells,  and 
then  acquire  their  sarcous  contents. 

Nervous  Tissue. 

The  ganglionic  cells^  Fig.  122,  6,  are  derived  from  metamorphosed  embryo- 
cells,  and  from  the  direct  descendants  of  those  cells,  by  ordinary  modes  of 
multiplication.  The  rounded  ganglionic  cells  are  formed  by  a  simple  enlarge- 
ment, and  a  gradual  alteration  of  their  contents  ;  the  nuclei  persist,  and  are 
very  distinct ;  the  branched  cells  are  formed  by  the  outgrowth  of  one  or  more 
of  the  peculiar  processes  with  which  they  are  provided.  The  enveloixj  is  pro- 
longed on  to  the  processes,  and  becomes  connected  with  the  homogeneous 
tubules  of  the  nerve  fibres ;  the  processes  contain  nervous  substance.  The  very 
small  rounded  cells,  and  the  free  nuclei,  found  in  some  parts  of  the  ^ray  8ul>- 
stance  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  be  early  stages  of  future  ganglionic  cells. 

The  gray  or  gelatinous  fibres,  found  chiefly  in  the  sympathetic  system,  whether 
they  be  regarded  as  true  nervous  elements,  or  as  a  peculiar  fonn  of  connective 
tissue  cells,  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  elongating  fusiform 
nucleated  cells,  the  contents  of  which,  as  the  cells  enlarge,  become  soft  and 
finely  granular,  whilst  the  nuclei  appear  wider  and  wider  apart.  Even  in  the 
most  highly  developed  of  these  fibres  there  is  but  little  evidence  of  a  tubular 
character  or  wall.  The  medullary  sheath  or  fattv  layer  is  absent.  They  have 
been  compared,  by  some  writers,  to  the  non-meaullated  portions  of  the  white 
nerve  fibres,  or  to  the  axis  cylinaer  or  central  band  only  of  those  fibres,  which, 
however,  have  a  tubular  sheath.  The  most  perfect  gray  fibres  certainly  re- 
semble a  transitory  condition  of  the  fibres  out  of  which  the  white  or  tubular 
nerve  fibres  are  developed. 

The  white  dark-bordered,  or  double  contoured  tubular  fibres,  are  themselves 
derived  from  fusiform  nucleated  cells,  which  are  embryo  cells,  or  their  descend- 
ants. 3y  coalescing,  they  first  form  gray  granular  fibres,  with  elongated 
nuclei  at  intervals,  and,  in  that  stage,  resemble  the  gray  or  gelatinous  fibres 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  But  the  grayish  contents  of  these  fibres  soon  be- 
come opaque  and  white,  and  resolve  themselves  into  the  central  albuminoid 
band  or  axis  cylinder,  and  then  acquire  the  surrounding  fatty  layer  or  medul- 
lary sheath ;  whilst  the  walls  of  the  coalesced  cells  are  said  to  unite,  to  form 
the  outer  tubular  membranous  sheath  of  the  perfect  fibre.  Instead  of  imagin- 
ing many  cells  to  coalesce,  a  single  cell  may  be  supposed  to  go  on  dividing,  to 
form  a  nerve  fibre. 

The  branched  terminations  of  the  nerves,  according  to  what  has  been  seen 
in  the  tadpole,  ori^nate  in  the  junction  of  ramified  formative  cells,  which  keep 
on  Joining  those  fuready  further  developed. 
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Sometimes  more  than  one  white  tubular  fib 

single  embryonic,  or  less  developed  one — a  fai 
tubular  membranous  eheath  might  be  develop 
walls  of  coaleseed  formative  cells. 


BhodvetieU. 

The  arteries  and  veins,  excepting  the  very  fir 
not  sn  much  tissues  as  compound  structures,  bi 
art!  developed  in  two  very  uiflerent  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principal  vascular  trui 
the<'erminal  membrane  of  the  embryo  generally 
and  indwd  the  heart  itself,  appear  primitively  a 
titudes  of  embryonic  nucleated  cells.  After  a  t 
of  these  cords  becomes  changed  into  blond,  the  t 
inga  system  of  canals  ;  whilst  the  outermost 
morphosed,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  into  the  ej 
"  e  tissues  whicli  eumposc  the  coats  of 


mation  is  a]i|>arent1y  limited  to  the  early  and  pri 

the  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  continuously  I 

e  developed  in  another  manner — viz.,  by  tne 


construcU'd  large-sised  capillaries,  the  calibre  o 
coatx  are  ji^radually  thickened,  by  tlie  formation 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  capillary  vessels  originate  in  two  modes 
Inrji^r  ratHllarleif  are  formed  by  the  coalesceno 
cells,  and  the  subsequent  absorption  of  their  at 
neous  tube  is  produced,  recently  shown  to  be  111 
the  nuclei  of  which  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  v 
become  connected  with  previously  existing  ves 
them.  The  finer  vessels,  or  those  of  the  actual 
imcleiitcii  formative  cells,  lying  amongst  tlie 
tlxsuL' ;  these  become  ramined  or  stellate,  by 
branches,  which  run  towards,  meet,  and  coali 
growing  from  the  larger  capillaries  Just  descr 
with  processes  of  other  ramifying  cells  which 
coalesced  jirocessea  and  the  cells  themselves 
and  h!)llowed  out,  so  that  a  tubular  or  vascular 
ponent  vessels  of  which,  though,  at  tirst,  so  fii 
Ban<.'uinis  or  plasma  of  tlie  blood,  become  ultim 
blood  corpuscles  also  (Fig.  Idd,  h).  New  cap 
within  the  meshes  formed  by  the  oldet  ones.  ' 
ifiud  cells  constitute  the  homogeneous  menibrat 
in  which  the  nuclei  of  the  formative  cells,  and  ( 
lining  aiterwards  formed,  can  be  recognized.  1 
set  the  stellate  formative  cells,  the  closer  is  tl 
from  them. 

Blood. 

This  important  fluid  is  primitively  develope 
interior  of  the  newly  formmg  heart  and  princ 
its  structural  elements — the  blfxnl-re>h  or  cor/j 
faintly  granular  contents  and  a  distinct  nuclei 
the  embryonic  cells.  They  soon  become  loosene 
other,  by  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  flu 
ffiiinix;  tlie ir  contents  become  less  granular,  a 
coloring  matter  in  their  interior,  but  their  nu 
red  biiwd-corpuscU's  ;  but  as  contpared  with  t 
they  are  much  larf^er,  spherical  instead  of  discoii 
instead  of  being  destitute  of  a  nucleus.  Once 
elongate,  or  assume  a  somewliat  flattened  and 
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semblin^  the  shape  of  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  Amphibia ;  the  nucleus  soon 
divides  into  two,  or  even  into  three  or  four  portions,  or  young  nuclei ;  the  walls 
of  the  so  altered  cells  then  become  constricted  between  tnese  young  nuclei,  and, 
ultimately,  the  cells  divide  into  as  many  new  cells  as  there  were  nuclei ;  this 
process,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

After  a  time,  correspondmg  with  the  date  at  which  the  liver  begins  to  grow, 
this  process  of  subdivision  of  the  primitive  nucleated  red  corpuscles  ceases,  ana 
then  multitudes  of  colorless  nucleated  cells  appear,  especially  in  the  blood  of 
the  liver  and  of  the  spleen,  and  also  in  the  lymphatic  system ;  and  either  with- 
out, or  with,  previous  multiplication  by  subdivision  of  their  nuclei,  constric- 
tion of  the  cell-wall,  and  actual  partition,  they  acquire,  even  within  the  spleen 
and  liver,  some  red  coloring  matter,  and  are  changed  into  nucleaUd  red  corpus- 
cles. 

Both  sets  of  these  spherical,  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  are  ultimately  con- 
verted, by  a  slight  diminution  of  size,  by  a  flattening  of  two  Opposite  sides, 
and  by  the  gradual  wasting  and  final  disappearance  of  the  nucleus,  into  the 
typical  non-nucleated  disc-like  red  corpuscles  of  the  fully  formed  blood.  This 
condition  exists  at,  or  a  considerable  time  before,  birth.  After  birth,  during 
the  growth  of  the  body,  and  in  the  adult,  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
are  &veloped  from  the  colorless  ones,  as  already  elsewhere  described  (p.  7'J9). 

The  white  blood-corpuscles  are  evidently  the  unaltered,  colorless,  nucleated 
cells,  derived,  at  first,  from  the  blood  itself,  afterwards  from  the  liver,  and  per- 
manently from  the  spleen  and  the  lymphatic  system.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, as  in  inflammation,  colorless  blood-corpuscles  may  perhaps  originate 
in  the  blood  itself,  within  the  general  capillary  system. 

The  plasma  of  the  blood,  at  first  the  product  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  inter- 
mediate blastema  or  matrix,  probably  eflfected  under  the  agency  of  the  forma- 
tive cells,  is  afterwards  the  complex  result  of  various  acts  not  only  of  a  for- 
mative, but  also  of  an  absorptive  and  excretory  kind. 

Lymphatics  or  Absorbents. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  principal  absorbent  trunk,  the  thoracic  duct, 
is  probably  like  that  of  the  primitive  bloodvessels. 

The  small  lymphatics,  according  to  observations  made  in  the  tadpole's  tail, 
originate  by  the  junction  of  nucleated  cells,  in  the  same  way  as  the  large  cap- 
illaries ;  but  they  are  said  to  anastomose  much  less  frequently.  The  extension 
of  the  absorbents  into  newly  growing  tissues  is  effectt»d,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
capillary  network,  by  the  formation  m  the  new  tissue  of  peculiar  cells,  which 
branch  out,  and  join  certain  very  fine  processes,  given  off  from  the  lymphatics 
already  developed.  These  stellate  cells  are  said  to  be  more  jagged  in  their  out- 
line than  those  of  the  capillaries. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  believed  to  be  developed  from  clusters  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  give  out  projections,  afterwards  converted  into  the  alveoli  or 
cells  of  the  cortical  portion  of  those  glands. 

The  chief  microscopic  structural  elements  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  the  small 
and  large  nucleated  corpuHcl€,%  most  prol)al)ly  originate  in  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels ana  glands,  by  subdivision  of  pre-existing  corpuscles,  and  perhaps  multi- 
ply by  subdivision.  Probably  also  some  of  those  seen  in  the  chyle  ana  int<?sti- 
nal  lymph,  before  it  reaches  the  mesenteric  glands,  originate  in  the  solitary  or 
a^nnnated  glands.  They  also  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  spleen,  thyroid,  and 
thymus  glands,  or  even  in  the  interior  of  the  commencing  lymphatics.  At 
first,  these  cells  are  minute,  and  their  envelope  closely  surrounds  the  nucleus. 
In  tnis  form,  they  constitute  the  small  lymph  corpuscles.  They  grow  into  the 
larger  ones,  by  the  deposition  of  soft  granular  matter  between  the  exterior  and 
the  nucleus.  They  also  multiply  by  elongation,  suMivision  of  the  nucleus, 
constriction  of  the  delicate  cell-substance,  and  partition  into  two  new  cells, 
each  having  its  own  nucleus. 

The  molecular  base  of  the  chyle  is  a[)parently  the  result  of  a  process  of  ag- 
gregation of  the  simplest  kind,*^  whilst  th(>  fiuid  part  of  the  lymph  and  chyle 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  difllueiit  blastema  or  fluid  matrix. 

C8 
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Vascular  or  Ductless  Glands. 

The  several  organs  thus  grouped  together,  arise  from  masses  of  primitive 
era])ryonic  cells  and  blastema,  which  appear  in  the  situations  already  described 
with  'their  development  as  organs.  The  closed  sacs  of  the  lingual,  tonsillar, 
pharyngeal,  gastric^  and  solitary  and  a^minated  intestinal  glanos,  and  also  the 
closed  sacs  or  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  are  developed  by  the  multi- 
plication of  cells  or  cell-nuclei,  of  which  the  outer  ones  form  a  membranous 
envelope,  and  the  inner  ones  the  special  pulp  with  its  traversing  bloodvessels. 
The  cells  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  those  of  the  suprarenal  body,  originate  also 
by  cell-growth,  which  is  most  readily  obper\'ed  in  these  peculiar  organs.  The 
n§w  cells  of  the  thyroid  are  said  to  be  formed  by  a  process  of  budding  or  pro- 
trusion, and  subsequent  constriction  an<J  separation.  The  parenchyma  of  the 
spleen,  the  thick  walls  of  the  recesses  of  the  thymus,  as  well  as  its  fluia  contents, 
and  lastly  the  pituitary  body,  are  formed  of  gymnoplasts,  nuclei,  and  a  matrii. 

Secreting  Membranes  and  Glands. 

The  subcutaneous  synovial  bursse,  mere  interspaces  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  probably  arise,  at  first,  by  a  process  of  softening  and  ab- 
sorption of  that  tissue,  ana  afterwards  by  an  extension  of  their  walls.  In  the 
true  synovial  membranes,  in  the  serous  membranes,  and  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, the  defined  limiting  or  6a«c?wen<-membrane  is  developed  from  verv  fine, 
almost  homogeneous,  connective  tissue ;  but  in  the  glands,  the  well-defined 
glassy  6a,set>j€7i<-membrane  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  excretion  from  the  epi- 
thelial cells  which  cover  the  surface.  The  origin  of  the  glands,  as  organs,  has 
already  been  described.  They  commence  as  masses  of  nucleated  cells,  evi- 
dently destined  to  be  epithelial ;  these  project  into  and  fill  up  recesses  in  the 
corium  biaieath.  They  either  remain  simple,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gastric  tu- 
buli,  or  they  may  extend  so  as  to  develop  the  most  complex  gland,  like  the 
liver  or  kidney.  The  cavities  of  the  ducts,  which  are  at  first  solid,  are  formed 
by  a  softening  of  the  intercellular  matrix,  along  certain  si)ecial  lines  of  cells. 

Epithelial  and  Epidermoid  Tissues. 

• 

These  arise,  generally,  from  the  multiplication  and  metamorphosis  of  the 
embryonic  cells  of  the  outer  and  inner  germinal  layer  of  the  embryo.  In  the 
case  of  the  serous  membranes  and  of  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints, 
they  also  originate  from  cells  in  deej)er  portions  of  the  embryonic  structure. 

Tfhe  modifications  which  these  cells  undergo,  however  various,  always  per- 
mit them  to  retain  their  nucleated-cell  character  throughout  their  whole  ex- 
istence. The  changes  of  shape,  structure,  and  contents  necessary  to  transform 
them  into  the  various  kinds  of  epithelial  and  epidermoid  structures,  can  be  un- 
derstood by  perusing  the  description  of  them  in  p.  65.  Pigmentary  deposits 
may  occur  either  in  simple  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  43),  or  in  ramified  cells  (Fig. 
122,  f). 

In  the  many-layered  epithelia,  these  changes  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  all 
occurring  simultaneously  (Fiij.  44).  The  cuticle  at  first  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  cutis.  All  the  epithelia,  as  well  as  the  epidermis,  exhibit  a 
continuous  growth.  The  glandular  epithelia  show  the  widest  departure  from 
the  primitive  cell-type,  esj^ecially  as  regards  the  chemical  composition  of  their 
contents.  The  mode  in  which  cilia  are  developed  on  the  ciliated  epithelia.  is 
not  exactly  known.  It  may  be  by  outgrowths  of  the  cell-wall,  including  pro- 
cesses of  the  cell-contents,  or  by  a  fission  of  the  substance  of  the  cell. 

The  nails  are  developed,  not  on  the  surface,  but  beneath  a  thin  epidermic 
covering  ;  the  young  nail  consists  of  compressed  and  easily  separable  cells. 

The  hairs  appear  as  little  black  specks  under  the  cuticle  ;  these  are  clusters 
of  colored  epidermic  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  fitting  into  depressions  in 
the  cutis,  which  are  lined  by  a  basement-membrane.  This  rudimentary  follicle 
enlarges,  and  acquires  its  tlask-slmi)ed  character  ;  its  walls  are  formed  by  the 
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thickened  basement-membrane,  and  by  a  layer  of  cells  belonging  to  the  corium 
outside  it.  The  outer  epidermic  cells  form  the  root-sheaths,  and  the  central 
ones,  resting  upon  a  little  vascular  papilla,  develop  into  the  hair.  This  in- 
creases in  diameter  and  length,  and  tnen  pierces  the  cuticle,  beneath  which  it 
is  really  formed,  sometimes  by  its  point,  and  sometimes  in  a  bent  position. 
The  first  hairs  are  very  fine,  and  form  the  down  or  lanugo.  All  new  hairs, 
when  old  ones  are  to  be  shed,  commence  by  a  cluster  of  epidermic  cells, 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hair-follicle,  upon  the  side  of  the  old  papilla  ;  as 
these  grow,  they  detach  the  old  and  filing  hairs. 

Dental  Tissues. 

The  dentine  is  a  dermoid  6onc,  formed  by  the  gradual  transformation  and 
ossification  of  the  superficial  portion  of  the  dental  papillae  or  pulps,  and  not 
by  a  mere  excretion  or  deposit  on  their  surface.  The  pulp  is  chiefiy  composed 
of  rounded  nucleated  cells,  in  a  clear  matrix,  but  contains  also  a  few  areo- 
lar fibres,  and  many  bloodvessels.  The  outer  cells  become  lengthened,  like 
columnar  epithelial  cells.  By  some  it  is  thought  that  a  single  layer  of  these 
cells  niay,  by  elongations  and  other  modifications,  develop  into  the  whole 
length  of  a  dentinal  tubule.  It  is  more  commonly  supposed  that  successive 
layers  of  pulp-cells  are  developod,  coalesce  with  each  other,  undergo  meta- 
morphosis, and  become  ossified,  in  order  to  complete^  a  tubule.  Lastly,  it  has 
been  suggested,  that  rows  of  secondary  cells  developed  within  one  primary 
cell,  and  subsequently  coalescing,  are  so  transfonned.  There  are  differences 
of  statement  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  occurs.  The  nuclei  of  these  sec- 
ondary cells  are  supposed  to  coalesce,  and,  remaining  hollow,  to  form  the 
dentinal  tubuli.  All  the  other  parts  or  the  cells  and  of  the  intermediate  ma- 
trix become  calcified,  and  constitute  the  walls  of  the  tubuli  and  the  intertubu- 
lar  dentinal  substance.  The  fine  bifurcated  ends  of  the  tubuli  are  formed 
bv  branching  and  anastomosing  processes  of  the  cells.  Upon  the  surface  of 
the  growing  dentine,  next  to  the  enamel,  is  seen  a  fine  basement-membrane, 
named  the  prefomiative  membrane ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  commenc- 
ing calcification,  to  be  very  early  converted  into  the  more  compact  superficial 
dentine,  and  to  assist  in  connecting  this  with  the  enamel. 

The  enamel-orgAn  (p.  970),  consists  of  a  soft  pellucid  tissue,  entirely  epi- 
thelial in  its  nature.  It  is  composed,  on  its  inner  or  deeper  aspect,  of  a  layer 
of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  which  are  applied  to  the  prefonnative  membrane 
of  the  dentine.  Outside  these  is  a  thick  stratum,  composed  of  stellate  cells, 
forming  a  network  of  fibres,  inclosing  multangular  areolae,  filled  with  trans- 
parent substance,  and  having  brilliant  spots  at  the  junctions  of  the  fibres.  Its 
outer  part  consists  of  epithelial  cells,  arranged  in  masses,  between  projections 
of  the  inclosing  vascular  mucous  membrane.  These  masses  are  sometimes 
so  large  and  prominent  as  to  appear  like  white  bodies  beneath  the  gum,  and 
have£een  erroneously  regarded  as  glands — the  dental  glands.  (Serres.)  It  is 
usually  stated  that  the  cells  of  the  enamel-organ  become  elongated  and  calci- 
fied, with  gradual  absorption  of  their  animal  substance — at  first  forming  a 
soft  cretaceous  mass,  but  afterwards  becoming  hard,  and  being  firmly  fixed  to 
the  surface  of  the  preformative  membrane,  (ISchwann,  Kolliker,  and  others.] 
Their  nuclei  disappear,  or  leave  only  a  fine  linear  trace.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  enamel-cells  are  developed  beneath  the  preformative  membrane  (II ux- 
ley) ;  but  this  view  is  not  generally  entertained.  It  is  variously  imagined 
that  a  single  prismatic  cell  serves  to  form  a  single  enamel  prism,  running 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  that  structure  ;  or  that  several  secondary  cells 
combine  to  form  each  prism.  As  the  enamel-organ  terminates  at  the  cervix 
of  the  tooth,  the  formation  of  enamel  is  limited  to  the  crown.  The  crusta 
petrosa  is  developed  upon  the  fang,  probably  by  intra-membranous  ossifica- 
tion. 
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REPARATION. 


The  process  by  which  injured  or  lost  parts  of  the  body  are  repaired 
or  reproduced,  so  that  similar  tissues  are,  after  a  time,  developed  in 
their  place,  is  known  as  regeneration  or  reparation.  The  formative 
power  is  here  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  embryo  is  first  developed, 
and  the  developmental  processes  concerned  are  but  extensions  of  those 
retained  in  mature  life.  This  process  of  regeneration  is  most  active 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  existence.  Thus,  in  cases  of  so-called 
spontaneous  amputation  occurring  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  from  constric- 
tion by  the  umbilical  cord,  fingers  have  been  afterwards  developed  on 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  limb.  Instances,  too,  have  been  recorded, 
in  which  almost  as  remarkable  re-formations  of  lost  parts  have  o^ 
curred  in  infants,  and  even  in  children.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
capacity  of  repair  gradually  diminishes  as  life  advances,  lost  parts 
which,  in  early  life,  are  regenerated,  being  afterwards  imperfectly 
and  incompletely  reformed.  Hence,  in  a  child,  the  reparation  of  an 
injury  may  easily  take  place ;  whereas,  in  old  age  -a  similar  lesion  will 
remain  unrepaired.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  vigor  and 
celerity  of  the  repair  of  fractures,  and  the  union  of  tendons  in  Mam- 
malia, are  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  (Paget) 

Amongst  the  lowest  animals,  the  process  of  re^ration  after  injury  is  iden- 
tical with  the  process  of  reproduction  by  gemmation  or  fission.  If  the  hydra 
be  cut  up  into  a  number  of  small  pieces,  each  of  these  becomes  developed  into 
a  perfect  hydra,  and  this  process  can  be  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  with  a 
similar  result.  The  Aunuloida  likewise  possess  very  great  reparative  powers; 
thus  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  holothurida,  when  pulled  about  or  injured, 
exi>el  the  whole  of  their  viscera;  after  a  few  months,  these  are  regenerated. 
Amongst  the  higher  Non-vertebrate  animals,  however,  in  which  reproduction 
by  gemmation  or  fission  does  not  occur,  the  power  oi  reproducing  a  perfect 
body  from  a  fragment  doe5  not  exist.  The  Crustacea  and  Arachnida  can, 
when  fully  developed,  reproduce  limbs  and  antennae.  In  the  Myriapoda,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reparative  power  ceases  when  they  have  reached  their  lull 
development;  whereas,  previously  to  this,  autenme  and  limbs  may  be  repro- 
duced. The  larvae  of  Insects  are  endowed  with  like  powers  of  reproduction; 
but  the  perfect  Insects,  at  least  the  higher  ones,  have  no  such  regenerative 
power.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  reparative  power  is  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  that  of  the  development  through  which  the  animal  has  passed 
in  its  attainment  of  perfection.  (Paget.)  The  reproductive  power  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  has  not  been  much  investigated;  it  is  said  that  the  common  snail  can 
reproduce  the  head,  if  the  cerebral  ganglion  be  preserved.  Amongst  the  Ver- 
tebra ta,  the  Amphibia  possess  very  great  reparative  power.  After  excision 
of  an  eye  from  the  triton,  or  newt,  a  new  one,  it  is  said,  may  be  developed  in 
its  place,  and  the  reproduction  of  an  entire  limb,  or  of  tne  tail,  occurs  readily 
in  them. 

But  in  Man  and  the  Warm-blooded  animals,  the  true  reparative 
process  is  much  more  limited,  being  confined  strictly  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  certain  tissues. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  parts,  such  as  the  epidermoid  and 
epithelial  tissues,  and  also  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  are 
naturally  undergoing  constant  reparation  or  decay,  and  are  as  con- 
stantly being  reproduced  by  what  has  been  termed  continuatu  growth^ 
or  nutritive  repetition. 
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Secondly,  certain  tissues  of  comparatively  simple  structure  and 
chemical  composition,  and  of  low  vital  endowments,  appear  to  be  capa- 
ble of  regeneration.  Such  are  the  areolar  and  fibrous  tissues,  elastic 
tissue,  and  bone,  which  fulfil  mechanical  uses  in  the  body,  serving  to 
connect  and  support  its  various  parts. 

Lastly,  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  tissues  which  pene- 
trate other  parts  or  organs,  are  likewise  endowed  with  this  power. 

Other  tissues  and  organs  of  a  special  kind,  which  have  a  complex 
structure,  higher  chemical  constitution,  or  peculiar  properties  or  func- 
tions— such  as  true  cartilage,  muscle,  the  gray  substance  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  the  essential  parts  of  the  organs  of  special  sensation,  the 
cutis  and  its  glands,  the  secreting  and  excreting  glands,  and  the  duct- 
less glands — are  not  regenerated  after  injury  or  destruction. 

The  regeneration  of  particular  tissues  is  accomplished  by  the  multi- 
plication and  evolution  of  previously  formed  cell-elements,  whether 
these  be  gymnoplasts,  nuclei,  or  nucleoli;  and  by  the  modification  of 
the  intercellular  or  internuclear  elements,  or  matrix,  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  those  nutritive  centres.  In  this  way,  the  epidermis  and 
epithelium  are  speedily  reproduced.  The  mode  of  formation  of  new 
lympJi'Carpuscles  and  blood-corpuscles,  already  described  (p.  992),  is  to 
be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  The  connective^  membranous,  fibrous, 
or  tendinous  areolar  tissues,  and  the  elastic  tissues,  are  regenerated 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  they  are  developed.  Connective 
tissue  is  the  chief  medium  of  restoration  or  repair  in  wounds,  or  ulcers 
of  tissues  or  parts,  which,  like  muscles,  glands,  and  the  cutis,  are  not 
reproduced.  In  its  growth,  it  becomes  penetrated  by  new  capillaries 
and  lymphatics,  which  are  developed  after  the  manner  already  described 
as  their  original  mode  of  formation.  The  development  of  new  vesselSy 
in  the  meshes  of  effused  lymph  or  blood,  in  the  restoration  of  the  lost 
tail  or  limbs  of  the  Amphibia,  and  also  in  tumors,  is  accomplished  in 
the  same  way.  Cartilage,  if  removed  by  accident,  or  softened  and 
absorbed  in  disease,  is  not  regenerated,  but  cup-shaped  cavities  are  left, 
which  may  wear  smooth  ;  if  it  be  rent  or  broken  across,  it  does  not 
unite,  but  the  separated  parts  become  connected  by  strong  fibrous  or 
osseous  belts.  New  cartilage  is  produced  in  certain  tumors.  Bony 
tissue  is  regenerated  with  remarkable  facility ;  the  process  always 
takes  place  by  the  intra-membranous  form  of  ossification.  The  intra- 
cartilaginous  form,  however,  occurs  in  tumors.  Injury  to  a  muscle, 
such  as  division  of  its  fibres,  provided  that  the  cut  ends  have  not  re- 
tracted too  far  from  each  other,  is  repaired  by  a  uniting  band  of  dense 
connective  tissue,  which  re-establishes  the  continuity  and  office  of  the 
muscle ;  but  when  a  whole  muscle  is  torn  across,  it  may  retract,  and 
form  altogether  new  connections,  or  it  may  cease  to  be  used,  and  then 
undergo  fatty  degeneration.  A  divided  nerve  is  quickly  united  by  con- 
nective tissue ;  in  the  cicatrix,  nerve-fibres  are  afterwards  formed, 
which  join  the  divided  fibres,  and  completely  restore  their  functions, 
whether  these  be  reflex,  sensory,  or  motor.  The  nerve-fibres  beyond 
the  line  of  section  usually  lose  their  medullary  substance  or  sheath, 
which  previously  undergoes  a  granular  and  fatty  degeneration ;  but 
the  tubular  sheath,  the  axis-fibre,  and  the  nuclei  remain.     When  the 
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ends  of  the  nerve  are  once  more  nnited,  the  medullary  sheath  of  tbe 
fibres  is  reformed,  the  reproductive  process  beginning  at  the  cicatrix 
and  extending  downwards.  In  young  animals,  the  medullary  substance 
n^ay  be  restored  before  the  nerve  is  united. 

GROWTH. 

The  human  infant,  especially,  exhibits  an  imperfect  and  feeble  con- 
dition at  birth,  and  many  changes,  besides  mere  increase  of  size,  take 
place  in  it,  before  it  reaches  the  conditions  of  puberty  and  matnritj. 
At  birth,  the  average  weight  of  the  male  infant  is  about  71bs.,  and  of 
the  female  infant  about  6^1bs.  The  lengths,  in  the  two  sexes,  are 
about  18|  inches  and  18  inches.  The  nutritive  vegetative  functions 
alone  exhibit  a  special  activity,  those  of  animal  life  proper  being  com- 
paratively quiescent.  The  new-born  child  takes  food,  and  sleeps;  at 
first,  it  passes  upwards  of  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  in  a 
state  of  slumber ;  and  during  the  first  year,  it  requires  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours'  repose.  The  respiration,  circulation,  and  development 
of  heat  are  relatively  more  active  than  in  the  adult;  but  the  power  of 
resisting  cold  is  feeble,  and  hence  protective  clothing  is  necessary. 

The  general  growth  of  the  body  is  at  first  rapid,  but  afterwards 
much  more  gradual.  Half  the  adult  height  is  reached  by  about  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  whilst  to  attain  the  remaining  half,  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  more  are  required.  At  20  years  of  age,  a  Man  is 
rather  more  than  3|  times  his  height,  and  about  20  times  his  weight, 
at  birth.  This  growth  is  not  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  lower 
extremities,  which  were  less  developed  in  the  embryo,  now  becoming 
proportionally  more  developed:  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  head 
but  also  many  internal  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  sapra- ' 
renal  bodies,  which  are  proportionally  large  at  birth,  afterwards  grow 
relatively  more  slowly ;  the  thymus  gland  even  shrinks.  The  muscn- 
lar  system  and  the  volitional  power  which  commands  it,  are  simulta- 
neously developed  and  strengthened.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
the  infant  easily  supports  the  weight  of  its  head ;  at  the  fourth  month, 
it  is  able  to  sit  upright ;  at  the  ninth  month,  it  crawls  on  the  groand; 
before  the  end  of  a  year,  it  can,  with  assistance,  step ;  and  at  various 
times,  from  one  to  two  years  or  more,  it  can  stand,  and  begin  to  run 
alone.  At  six  months,  it  can  lisp,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
can  imitate  a  few  definite  articulate  sounds  of  one  or  two  syllables. 
The  senses  and  the  mind  are  gradually  brought  into  exercise,  hearing, 
as  indicated  by  the  effect  of  noises,  before  sight,  as  shown  by  the  at- 
tractiveness of  light-  or  of  bright-colored  objects.  The  development 
of  sight,  as  a  source  of  definite  knowledge,  under  the  education  of 
touch,  has  been  already  fully  explained.  Of  the  other  senses,  per- 
haps, taste  is  the  next  to  be  developed,  and  after  that,  smell  and  touch. 
The  order  of  appearance  of  the  milk  and  permanent  teeth,  has  already 
been  detailed.  The  food  of  the  infant,  before  it  acquires  teeth,  is 
fluid,  and  the  entrance  of  this  into  the  stomach  distends  that  organ, 
and  completes  its  transverse  direction ;  after  the  teeth  appear,  the 
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food  may  be  increased  in  density,  from  semifluid  to  more  or  less  solid 
nutrient  substances. 

Life  has  been  divided  into  periods,  which  may  be  physiologically 
thus  distinguished.  From  birth  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  tooth, 
the  child  or  infant  may  be  called  a  ettckling  ;  from  thence  to  the  time 
when  the  milk-teeth  begin  to  fall  out,  is  the  period  of  childhood ; 
thence  to  the  period  of  puberty,  is  the  age  of  boyhood  or  girlhood ; 
from  this  to  the  final  completion  of  the  stature,  is  the  epoch  of  youth 
or  maidenhood;  after  that,  is  the  period  of  maturity.  Beyond  this, 
comes  the  decline  of  Ufe^  and  afterwards  old  age. 

Puberty  occurs  in  the  male,  at  the  age  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen, 
according  to  the  climate,  and  the  female,  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 
After  the  full  stature  has  been  attained,  a  certain  development  still 
goes  on,  the  skeleton  especially  strengthening  and  solidifying  itself, 
even  up  to  the  age  of  25  in  women,  and  28  or  more  in  men.  At  this 
period,  also,  the  intellectual  powers  attain  perfection,  and  the  balance 
between  assimilation  and  waste,  is  fully  established. 

DECAY   AND   DEATH. 

The  life  of  every  organized  being  depends  ultimately  on  the  due 
and  persistent  performance  of  the  tissue-changes.  These  are  not  only 
constantly  wasting  and  undergoing  repair,  through  the  whole  organ- 
ism, by  which  means  the  life  of  the  individual  is  maintained,  but  they 
degenerate  and  decay.  Their  nutritive  energy  becomes  enfeebled ; 
they  are  no  longer  renewed  or  repaired  ;  their  further  development  is 
arrested ;  the  organs  no  longer  perform  their  various  functions  ;  and 
then  natural  decline,  decay^  and  finally  death  ensue. 

Death  may  affect  a  tissue,  or  a  part,  or  an  organ  only,  of  the  body ; 
it  is  accordingly  said  to  be  molecular^  or  partial,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
this  is  illustrated  in  ulceration,  and  gangrene  or  mortificatianj  of  the 
soft  tissues,  or  caries,  or  necrosis,  of  bone.  General  death,  called 
somatic  death  (cctf/ia,  the  body),  affects  the  entire  system.  Partial  or 
molecular  death  is  only  followed  by  general  or  somatic  death,  when 
it  interferes  with  the  processes  of  organic  life.  Somatic  death  is  the 
result  of  a  permanent  arrest  of  the  circulation.  Besides  this  natural 
mode  of  death,  or  death  from  old  age,  or  climacteric  death,  there  are 
unnatural,  premature,  or  accidental  modes  of  death,  which  may  occur 
at  any  period  or  moment.  The  immediate  causes  of  accidental  or  un- 
natural somatic  death,  are  syncope,  asphyxia,  and  coma  ;  these  occur 
from  injury  or  disease.  Old  age  is  the  cause  of  natural  somatic  death. 
Coma  and  syncope  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  Section  on  the  Ner- 
vous System,  p.  236,  282 ;  and  asphyxia  is  described  at  length  under 
Respiration,  p.  850.     They  may  here  be  again  briefly  noticed. 

In  syncope,  death  begins  at  the  heart,  this  organ  either  losing  its 
irritability  and  power  of  contractility,  or  being  affected  with  a  tonic 
spasm.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  found,  after  death,  flabby  and  flaccid, 
with  its  cavities  either  filled  with  blood,  or  empty ;  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  firm  and  contracted,  and  almost  or  entirely  empty.  Death  by 
syncope  may  be  occasioned  by  widely  different  causes.     Thus,  it  may 
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take  place  through  the  nervous  system,  as  when,  a  violent  shock  or 
concussion  is  communicated  to  the  body ;  it  is  in  this  mode,  that  strong 
mental  emotion,  as  intense  fear,  joy,  or  grief,  or  sunstroke,  lightning, 
extensive  burns  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  sedative  poisons,  are 
fatal  to  life.  The  effects  of  many  sedative  poisons — as  e.  g.^  of  aco- 
nite, digitalis,  and  tobacco — are  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  delete- 
rious substance  into  the  blood,  and  by  the  action  of  the  blood,  thus 
vitiated,  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart.  Again,  death  by  syncope  may 
proceed  from  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  heart's  substance,  so  that 
its  contractile  power  gradually  fails,  a  mode  of  death  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.  It  occurs  in  persons  affected  with  disease  of  the 
tissues  of  the  heart,  especially  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  this 
organ.  Starvation  (p.  909),  exhausting  diseases,  and  long-continued 
violent  exertion,  are  further  causes  of  death  from  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action.  Lastly,  this  mode  of  death  may  occur  from  sudden 
and  profuse  hemorrhage,  the  circulation  being  arrested,  not  from  loss 
of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  but  owing  to  the  insufficient 
quantity  of  blood  which  passes  into  its  cavities.  It  takes  place  when 
a  large  bloodvessel  is  wounded,  or  when  it  is  ruptured  owing  to  disease 
of  its  coats,  and  in  cases  of  profuse  internal  hemorrhage,  as  when  an 
aneurism  bursts. 

Death  by  asphyxia^  or  suffocation,  occurs  when  the  movements  of 
respiration,  or  the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs,  are  arrested,  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  then  ceasing.  This  mode 
of  death  occurs  in  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  heart  and  lungs,  and, 
though  more  rapidly,  in  choking,  strangulation,  and  drowning.  The 
breathing  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  poisonous  gases,  also  kills  by 
asphyxia ;  but  this  fatal  result  is  due  both  to  the  absence  of  free  oxy- 
gen and  to  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  gas.  The  simple  priva- 
tion of  atmospheric  air,  acts  only  indirectly  on  the  heart ;  for  the 
movements  of  this  organ,  and,  indeed,  even  the  pulsation  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  continue  for  a  time,  although  all  other  signs  of  vitality  have 
disappeared.  The  blood,  as  it  traverses  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
now  no  longer  undergoes  the  chemical  changes  essential  to  respiration, 
for  it  is  non-aerated  or  venous,  and  cannot  therefore  sustain  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  At  first,  it  passes 
freely  through  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
whence  it  is  distributed  through  the  arteries  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Its  noxious  action  on  the  brain  is  quickly  shown  by  the  rapid 
suspension  of  its  sensorial  functions,  unconsciousness,  and  convulsions. 
The  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  at  first  gradually  re- 
tarded, and  at  length  totally  arrested ;  so  that  the  lungs  are  gorged, 
and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  over-distended  with  venous  blood, 
which  passes  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  in  smaller  and  smaller 
quantities.  Owing  to  this  diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood,  and 
to  its  vitiated  quality,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  become  gradually 
more  feeble,  and  finally  all  the  vital  actions  are  arrested.  In  the  first 
stage  of  asphyxia,  the  face  is  livid,  although  voluntary,  or  instinctive 
and  conscious,  efforts  are  made  to  breathe,  but  without  success.  In 
the  second  stage,  volition  and  even  consciousness  are  lost,  though  con- 
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vulsive  movements  are  performed.  In  the  third  stage,  all  outward  and 
respiratory  movements  have  ceased,  but  the  heart  still  beats.  In  an 
asphyxiated  animal,  the  heart  will  beat  for  seven  minutes,  or  three 
minutes  after  the  arrest  of  external  movements. 

In  coma^  death  begins  at  the  brain,  the  sensorial  functions  being 
those  which  are  first  suspended.  This  mode  of  death  occurs  in  fevers, 
in  certain  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  in  injuries  of  this  organ,  when 
these  do  not  kill  by  shock  or  concussion.  Thus,  a  person  may  receive 
a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  syncope ;  and 
after  a,  time,  although  the  heart  regains  its  power,  and  respiration  and 
circulation  still  continue,  a  state  of  profound  stupor  sets  in,  and  death 
occurs  in  a  comatose  condition.  Narcotic  poisons,  such  as  opium,  bel- 
ladonna, and  chloroform,  also  produce  death  by  inducing  coma. 

Death,  however,  frequently  occurs  in  all  these  three  modes.  Thus, 
pressure  on  the  brain,  may  not  only  induce  coma,  but  also  asphyxia 
and  syncope,  by  paralyzing  the  medulla  oblongata,  from  which  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  supplying  the  heart  and  lungs,  arise.  The  fatal 
effects  of  chloroform,  on  the  other  hand,  may  depend  on  asphyxia, 
coma,  or  cardiac  syncope. 

Death  from  old  age,  or  the  gradual  decay  of  nature^  the  natural 
mode  of  dying,  is  much  less  common  than  death  from  unnatural  causes. 
Towards  the  decline  of  life,  the  formative  power  becomes  defective ; 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth,  and  development  of  the  tissue-ele- 
ments, no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  individual  waste  and  death  of 
these ;  so  that  the  various  organs  of  the  body  suffer  a  marked  and 
gradually  increasing  structural  deterioration  or  degeneration,  and  their 
functional  powers  are  consequently  diminished.  These  deteriorations 
or  degenerations  constitute  senile  atrophy,  and  are  as  natural  and 
normal  to  the  living  organism  as  nutrition  itself.  The  body  either 
wastes  and  dries,  or  it  grows  fat,  the  individual  either  becoming  ema- 
ciated or  else  corpulent.  The  coats  of  the  arteries  undergo  fatty 
changes,  the  cornea  exhibits  the  arcus  senilis,  and  there  is  an  increased 
quantity  of  fat  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs.  The  arteries  become  the 
seat  of  calcareous  deposits,  the  bones  contain  an  increased  quantity 
of  earthy  salts,  and  the  cartilages  undergo  ossification.  The  walls  of 
the  bloodvessels  and  other  structures  become  thickened ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  frequently  presents  an  ash-colored 
appearance,  and  the  lungs,  even  early,  exhibit  deposits  of  black  pig- 
ment. Lastly,  if  disease  or  injury  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  ordi- 
nary duration  of  life,  the  activity  of  all  the  functions  slowly  diminishes, 
until  the  vitality  of  the  entire  organism  gradually  becomes* extinct. 

The  ordinary  external  appearances  which  indicate  death,  are,  the 
cessation  of  breathing,  the  absence  of  pulse,  a  half-closed  state  of  the 
eyelids  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  clenching  of  the  jaws  with  slight 
protrusion  of  the  tongue,  and  partial  contraction  of  the  fingers.  The 
skin  is  cold  and  pale,  or,  if  livid,  is  becoming  paler.  After  a  few  days, 
a  deceptive  increase  of  color  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  noticed,  owing  to 
the  blood  being  forced,  by  the  evolution  of  gases  from  the  larger  cen- 
tral vessels,  into  the  small  vessels  of  the  skin. 

The  only  positive  signs  of  actual  death  are  those  which  depend  on 
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molecular  change  or  death,  viz.,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole 
body,  and  putrefaction  of  the  tissues.     These  are  most  marked  in  or- 

fans  and  tissues,  the  vital  functions  of  which  are  the  most  active, 
hey  supervene  more  rapidly  in  Warm-  than  in  Cold-blooded  animals. 
The  action  of  the  heart  and  the  movements  of  respiration  may  be  so 
much  reduced,  as  to  be  altogether  imperceptible,  so  that  the  functions 
of  circulation  and  respiration  appear  to  be  arrested.  This  is  occa- 
sionally observed  in  temporary  syncope,  in  which  a  person,  to  all  ap- 
pearances dead,  has,  after  a  time,  regained  consciousness,  and  recoT- 
ered.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  system  called  catQlept^^ 
and  the  state  of  trance^  are  likewise  further  examples  of  so-caUed 
apparent  death.  But,  as  previously  stated  (p.  135),  on  the  occurrence 
of  actual  death,  the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  by  decrees,  disappears, 
electricity  no  longer  excites  their  contraction,  and  then  cadaveric 
rigidity  sets  in.  The  time  at  which  this  comes  on,  its  duration,  and 
many  other  points  connected  with  it,  have  also  been  there  mentioned. 
The  commencement  of  putrefaction  is  first  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bluish-green  patch  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax; 
this  goes  on  increasing  in  size,  and  becomes  brownish,  the  margins  bj 
which  it  spreads  retaining,  however,  the  primitive  color.  Putrefac- 
tion then  shows  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  rapidity  of 
this  process  presents  great  differences,  the  tissues  being  much  more 
prone  to  putrefy  after  certain  diseases ;  the  temperature  of  the  sar- 
rounding  air  also  influences,  considerably,  the  quickness  with  which 
the  dead  body  is  finally  decomposed. 
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Aberration,  spherical,  435,  438 
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Absorbent  glands,  60.  96,  600  ;  — vessels,  60, 

600.  993.     Lymphatics,  60,  600,  993.  Lac- 

teals,  62,  603 
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Absobption,  95,  602.     Oeneral,  600,  614  ;  by 

alimentary  canal,  614 ;  —  vessels  of,  621  ; 

—  lungs,  614,  823,  824  ;  —  conjunctiva, 
614,'  — serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
616  ;  — skin,  6)5 ;  — areolar  connective  tis- 
sue, 616; — ulcers  and  wounds,  616.  Ve- 
nous, 616,  619  ;  circumstances  which  influ- 
ence, 617,  619,  623,  625.  In  non- vascular 
parts,  616.  Lymphatic,  619.  Lacteal,  621, 
626.  Rate  of,  618.  Influence  of  nervous 
system  on,  618.  Venous  and  lacteal,  con- 
trasted, 622.     Of  food,  621 ;  —sugar,  623  ; 

—  saline  substances,  623 ;  —  albuminoid 
substances,  623  ;  —  fatty  matters,  623-626. 
Intrinsic,  599.  627,  629  ;  interstitial,  628  ; 
progressive,  628  ;  diqunctive,  628 ;  uses  of, 
629  ;  rapidity  of,  628 ;  examples  of,  629  ; 
ulcerative,  629.  Uses  of,  629.  In  animals, 
630.  Of  oxygen  in  respiration,  824  ;  by 
stomtch  and  intestines,  794 

Abstraction,  faculty  of,  299 

Accessory  nerve,  252,  266 

Acervulus  cerebri,  243 

Achromatic  lenses,  435 

Achromatopsy  or  color-blindness,  471 

Acids  of  the  Body  (prokimate  constituents), 

75,  76.    Acetic,  76.    Butyric,  76.    Caproic, 

76.  Gerebric,  75.  Cholalic,  75.  Oholic  or 
glycocholic,  75.  Formic,  76.  Glyoero-phos- 
phoric,  76.  Hippurio,  75.  Lactic,  76. 
Lithic,  76.  Oleic,  76.  Oleo-phosphoric,  76. 
Oxalic,  76.  Palmitic,  75.  Propionic,  76. 
Stearic,  75.     Taurocholio,  75.     Uric,  75. 

Acotyledons,  118 

Acrogens,  118 

Actinic  or  chemical  rays,  432 

ActinoBoa,  perivisceral  cavity  of,  592 

Adam's  apple,  or  pomum  Adami,  200 

Adipose  tissue,  45,  985 

Adult  age,  999 

Aerial  breathers,  796 ;  —  respiration,  796,  862- 

868 
A^iSthesodic  substance  of  Spinal  Cord,  271 
^sthesiometer,  364 


Afferent  nerve-fibres,  222,  261,  277 
After-sensations,  340.  366,  379,  389,  412,  465 
Age,  effect  of  on  pulse,  654  ;  on  quantity  of 
oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  elimi- 
nated in  respiration,  844 ;  on  quantity  of 
urea  ifxcreted,  777  ;  on  animal  heat,  875 
Air,  822.    Air-space  for  rooms,  858  ;  for  in- 
dividuals, 858.     Changes  of,  in  respiration, 
821-828.     Effect  of  a  siugh  respiration  on 
the  composition  of,  823.     Quantity  of,  re- 
spired in  one  minute,  821 
Air-bladder  of  Fishes,  865 
Air-cells  or  air-sacs  of  lungs,  803,  804 
Air-passages,  798,  799 
Air-sacs  in  Birds,  863 

Albumen,  72,  482,  486.     VegeUble.  482.  486 
Albuminoid  substances.     Destination   of,    in 
body,   905.      Metamorphosis   of,  in   body, 
905.     In  the  blood,  709.     Uies  of,  710.     In 
daily  food,  899.     Decomposition,  artificial, 
of,  906.     In  body,  897.     Action  of  gastric 
juice  on,  547 ;  of  pancreatic  juice  on,  558, 
559;  of  intestinal  juices  on,    661.    — Ex- 
creta, nnoxidiied,  907 
Albuminose,   545.   547.      Distinguished  from 
Albuminoids,  647.     Formed  from  gelatin, 
547 
Albuminuria,  786 
Alcohol,  destination  of,  in  body,  903.     Use 

of,  in  body,  904.     An  aliment,  903 
Alcoholic  beverages,  483 
Aldehyde,  destination  in  body,  904 
Alimentary  canal,  35,    95.     Length  and  ca- 
pacity of,  in  reference  to  food,    572.     In 
animals,  582 
Allantois,  957.     Growth  and  de!<tination  of, 

957,  958,  975 
Alveoli  of  teeth,  492.    Development  of,  970, 

971 
Ambulaoral  vessels  of  Echinodermata,  698 
Amnion.  948,  955.     Fluid  of,  955 
Amphiarthroses,  or  mixed  joints,  154 
Amphibia.     Prehension  of  food,   573.     Pro- 
gression   on    solids,    182;    in   fluids,    186. 
Teeth,   577.     Jaws,  580.     Salivary  glands, 
581.      Pharynx,    582.     Alimentary  canal, 
589.     Integument  of,    372.      Cloaca,   588. 
Liver,  593.     Gall-bladder,  595.    Pancreas^ 
596.    Lymphatic   hearts,   630.    Portal  cir- 
culation,  692.     Heart,   691.     Circulation, 
691.      Renal-porUl  system,  692.     Spleen, 
750.     Suprarenal    bodies,    750.      Thymus 
gland,  750.     Kidneys,  788.     Thorax,   864. 
Respiration   by  lungs,  865  ;  by  gills,  869. 
Touch,  371,  372.     Taste,  380.     Smell,  891. 
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Hearing,  413.  Sight,  475.  Looomotion  on 
■olids,  182;  in  fluids,  186.  Voice,  217.  Cere- 
brum. 321,  324,  325.  Cerebellum.  326. 
Tongue.  380.     Ora  of,  948.     Heat  of,  873. 

Ampbiozufi,  or  Lanoelet.  106.  Alimentary 
oanal,  ciliated,  589.  Blood  corpuscles  of, 
689,  695.  Circulation  in,  694.  Blood- 
glands  absent,  751.  Absorbents  absent, 
631.  Nervous  system,  328.  Sight,  475 
Smell,  391.  Respiration,  870.  Chorda  dor- 
salis,  989.     Heart  is  not  simple,  694. 

Amygdalae,  501 

Amylaceous  food,  action  of  stomach  on,  548. 

Amylin,  76  (see  Starch) 

Amyloid  substance.  In  Tnnicata,  745.  In 
healthy  muscle,  745  ,-  —  degeneration  of 
tissues  and  organs,  745 

Analogies  in  animals,  116 

Aneleotrotonus.  228 

Animal,  Dissection  of,  37 

Animal  cells,  68,  980.  — Functions,  general 
Tittw,  93:  table,  100  ;  special  physiology  of, 
129.  —Heat.  872,  886  {see  Heat).  —  Eleo- 
tricity,  892-895  (jw  Electricity) .  —Light, 
889-891  (Me  Light).  —Kingdom,  Carier's 
arrangement,  103 ;  modem  arrangement, 
104;  outlines  of,  102.  —Magnetism,  317. 
—  Subkingdoms,  106 

Animals,  Classification  of,  102-104.  Expres- 
sion and  gesture  in,  199.  Compared  with 
plants,  122.  Hearing,  organs  and  sense, 
412.  Locomotion  in  air,  189  ;  in  fluids, 
184  ;  on  solids,  176.  NerTous  system  and 
its  functions.  318.  Organs  and  function  of 
sight  in,  472.  Ovaries  and  ova  of,  848. 
Position  of  man  amongst,  1 1 2.  Prehension 
and  Manipulation,  196.  Reproduction  of. 
933.  Smell,  organs  and  sense,  390.  Special 
senses,  346.  Skin,  372.  Taste,  organs  and 
sense,  380.  Touch,  its  sense  and  organs, 
370.  Voice,  215.  Cold-blooded,  873,  884, 
888.  Warm-blooded,  873,  874,  884,  887. 
Carnivorous,  884,  906.  Herbivorous,  884, 
885.  906.     Hibernation  of.  886. 

Ankle,  adaptation  to  erect  posture,  170. 

Annelida.  Digestive  organs  and  glands, 
591,  594.  Pseudo-heemal  vessels,  697.  Res- 
piration, 866,  871.  Touch,  371.  Hearing, 
415.  Sight,  479.  Locomotion,  183.  Ner- 
vous system,  109.  Reproduction  of,  935. 
Luminosity  in,  891 

Annuloida.  General  characters  and  classes, 
110.  Locomotion  in  water,  188  ;  on  solids, 
182.  Nervous  system  and  actions,  334. 
Prehension.  198,  573.  Denticles,  580.  Sali- 
vary tubnii.  581.  Alimentary  canal.  591. 
Gastric  glands,  593.  Liver,  594.  Pancre- 
atic tubuli,  597.  Circulation,  698.  Res- 
piration, 871.  Hearing, '415.  Sight,  480. 
Touch,  372.     Smell.  392 

Annulosa.  Eyes  of,  478.  Development, 
937,  953.  General  characters  and  classes. 
109.  Luminosity,  890.  Nervous  system 
and  actions,  331.  Ova,  949.  Prehension, 
198 ;  of  food,  573.  Mandibles  and  maxil- 
lae, 573,  574.  Proboscis,  574.  Salivary 
glands,  581.  Alimentary  canal,  590.  Liver; 
594.  Circulation,  696.  Renal  organs,  790. 
Respiration,  866-868,  871.  Touch,  371. 
Smell,  392.  Hearing,  414,  415.  Sight, 
478.  Locomotion  on  solids,  182  ;  in  fluids, 
188;  in  air,  190.    Voice,  217 


Ant-eaters,  salivary  glanda  in,  581 

Antiperistaltic  action,  517 

Antlers  of  stag,  development  of,  708  ;  falling 
of.  708 

Aorta,  33,  34.  In  Reptiles  and  Amphibia,  611. 
Primitive,  975,  976,  977,  980. 

Aortic  arch  in  Man  and  Mammalia.  691.  In 
Birds,  691.  —  Arches  in  Reptiles,  691 

Aphides,  reproduction  of,  935,  937 

Apnoea,  352 

Appetite.  350 

Aquatic  breathers,  796.  — Respiration,  7M, 
868-872 

Aqueous  humor,  427.  429,  437,  965 

Arachnida.  Digestive  organs  and  gland*, 
591,  594.  Circulation,  697.  Renal  organs, 
790.  Respiration,  866,  871.  Touch.  371. 
Hearing,  414.  Sight,  479.  Loeomotion, 
183.     Nervous  system,  333 

Arachnoid  membrane,  26,  235 

Arantii,  corpus,  634,  636 

Arbor  vitae,  or  tree  of  life,  245 

Arches,  arterial,  976.  Branchial,  or  Tisosral, 
967 

Arcus  senilis,  1001 

Area,  germinal,  953.  Opaea,  953.  Fella- 
cida,  953.  Vitelline,  953.  Vaaenlar,  956, 
974 

Areolar  tissue,  24,  43.  Intermnsenlar,  984, 
997 

Aristotle,  lantern  of,  581 

Arm,  adaptations  of,  193 

Arterial  arches,  976.  —  blood  (m*  Blood). 
—  bulb  of  fishes,  692 

Artxribs,  25,  96.  DeTelopment  of;  993. 
Influence  of,  on  circulation,  658.  Blastieity, 
658-661.  Vital  oontraetility,  658.  659. 
Tone,  659.  Character  of  current  in,  660. 
Branchings,  bondings,  and  anastomoses, 
661.  Rate  of  motion  of  blood  in  different, 
662 ;  slower  in  more  distant  arteries,  663, 
663.  Blood  pressure,  663-666.  Modified 
by  respiration,  665,  666.  Effect  of  division 
of  sympathetic  on,  666.  Pulse,  667,  673. 
Ratio  between  dilatation  and  oontraetion  of, 
672.  In  Mammalia,  690.  Structure  of,  54. 
Omphalo-mesenteric,  956,  975.  Umbilieal, 
959,  975,  978.  Vitelline,  975.  Primilivs, 
976.  Hypogastric,  975,  978.  Mode  of  do 
sure,  728 

Arthrodia,  or  planiform  joints,  155 

Articulata,  General  characters,  103,  109 

Articulations,  153 

Artificial  circulation,  856.  —  respiration, 
854-856 

Arytenoid  cartilages,  200.  —  muscles,  202. 
207,  812 

AsciDioiDA.  Digestive  glands  and  organs, 
590,  594.  Cironlation,  696.  Respiration, 
807.  Hearing,  414.  Sight,  477.  Locomo- 
tion, 188.  Nervous  system,  331.  Repro- 
duction, 935 

Asphyxia,  850.  Essential  obaraeters,  850. 
Death  from,  850-852.  999.  Recovery  froa. 
855.  Treatment  of,  855,  856,  857.  Cata- 
neous,  795 

Aspirator,  881 

Assimilation.  Primary,  699.  Seeondaiy, 
699.     Nutritive,  a  metabolic  effort,  703 

Assimilative  glands,  733 

Asthma,  817 

Astigmatism,  446 
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Atmosphere,  Composition  of,  823 

Atrophy,  706.    Senile,  1001.     Of  Mnsde,  134 

Attention,  298 

Anditory  organs  (»ee  Hearing).  —  nerre,  251, 

399,  411.     —  Tesioles,  965 
Auricle ,  or  pinna,  392,  402 
Aaricles  of  heart,  632,  635 
Automatic  acts,  275,  304 
Automatic  movements,  304 
Awaking,  causes  of,  314 
Axile  bodies,  or  tactile  corpuscles,  357 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve,  51 
Asote,  838  {tee  Nitrogen) 
AsOtised  constituents  of  the  body,  72,  84 


Babyroussa,  tusk  of,  575 

Bacteria,  934 

Balance  of  body  maintained,  172. 

Bartholin,  duct  of,  521 

Basement-membrane,  62,  994 

Basis  of  support  of  body,  161. 

Batrachia  (see  Amphibia) 

Bat,  flight  of,  189 

Bauhin,  valre  of,  516 

Beef- tea,  preparation  and  contents  of,  571 

Bellini,  tubes  of,  770 

Beverages,  487 

Bilateral  action  of  the  nervous  system,  312 

Bile,  95.  Non-eliminntion,  761.  Source  and 
composition,  531,  759.  Secretion,  constant, 
538  -J  effect  of  injury  of  vagus  nerve  on,  760. 
Hepatic,  538.  Cystic,  538.  Constituents 
of,  538,  539,  540.  Pettenkofer's  test  for, 
639.  Uses  of;  761.  Action  of,  554-556; 
anti-putrescent,  556 ;  ezcrementitious,  555, 
760  ;  on  fat,  555,  556.  Supplementary  non- 
chemical  uses,  555.  Scanty  and  excessive 
fupply,  655.  Present  in  lower  part  of  small 
intestine,  561.  Specific  gravity,  539.  De- 
composition, in  intestines,  557.  Portal 
blood  essential  to  formation,  759.  Not  pre- 
formed in  blood,  760.  Sonne  of  acids  and 
coloring  matters,  760 

Bilifulvin,  74,  640 

Bilin,  539 

Bilipbmin,  640 

Bilipyrrhin,  540 

Biliverdin,  74,  540 

Bill,  different  shape  of,  in  Birds,  573 

Binocular  parallax,  459 

BlBBt.     Prehension  of  food,  573.     Bills.  573. 
Jaws,  680.      Salivary  glands,  581.     Phar- 
ynx,   582.     Crop,  or  ingluvies,    586,    587. 
Proventriculus  succenturiatus.  or  true  glan- 
dular stomach,  686.  Qiszard,  gigerium,  ven- 
trioulus  bulbosus,  third  or  muMular  stom- 
ach, 686.    Pyloric  valve,  587.    Heat  of,  874. 
Intestines, 586, 587.  Integuments,  372.  Ileo-  | 
csBcal  valve,  absent,  688.     Cmeum,  usually  ' 
double.  588 ;   —  vitelline,  588,  956.     Caeca 
sometimes  wanting,  588.  Cloaca,  588.  Bur- 
sa Fabricii,  588.    (Esophagus,  586.     Liver, 
694.     Gall-bladder,   595.      Pancrea^    595. 
Lymphatic  system,  6.30.    Portal  circulation,  ' 
691.  Heart,  690.  Aortic  arch,  691.   Spleen,  > 
750.      Suprarenal     bodies,    760.     Thyroid  ! 
body,  750.     Thymus  gland,  750.     Kidneys. 
788.     Thorax.  862,  863.     Lungs  and  respi-  I 
ration,  863.    Air-sacs,  863.    Bones,  alr-cav-  •■ 
ities  in.  863.    Temperature  of.  874.  Touch,  ' 
370.     Taite,  380.     Smell,   391.     Hearing,  > 


412.  Sight,  474.  Locomotion  on  solids, 
180,  181 ;  in  fluids.  185 ;  in  air.  190-193. 
Voice,  216.  Perching,  181.  Prehension, 
197.  Encephalon,  320.  Cerebrum,  321, 
324,  325.  326.  Corpora  quadrigemina,  325. 
Cerebellum,  326.  Spinal  cord,  327.  Hypo- 
glossal nerve,  328 

Bladder,    urinary,    35.     Inversion    of,    774. 
Walls  of,  774 

Blastema  or  matrix,  67,  981,  982 

Blastoderm,  and  its  three  layers,  953 

Blastodermic  vesicle,  952 

Blind  spot  of  the  eye,  447,  451 

Blood,  57.  Affinity  for  oxygen,  836,  837. 
Arterial,  characters  of,  795,  828 ;  uses  of, 
708.  Buffy  coat,  721,  722.  Changes  in 
quality,  708  ;  in  flbrin,  833  ;  in  gases.  8.33- 
842  ;  in  temperature.  833 ;  in  color,  828 ;  — 
cause  of,  828,  832.  Clot,  forms  of,  721,  722. 
Coagulation  of,  60,  717-728;  accelerated, 
retarded,  or  interrupted,  718-721;  induced 
in  animals,  720  ;  cause  of.  723 ;  a  vital  act, 
723,  724 ;  a  physical  process  dependent  on 
escape  of  ammonia,  724  ;  dependent  on  the 
colloidal  action  of  fibrin,  727 ;  dependent 
on  reaction  between  fluid  and  solid  constit- 
uents, 727;  dependent  on  catalytic  action 
of  corpuscles,  727 ;  dependent  on  influence 
of  red  corpuscles,  727  ;  dependent  on  reac- 
tion of  flbrino-genous  and  flbri no-plastic 
substances.  727.  Coloring  matter,  source 
of,  731,  905;  effect  of  different  substances 
on,  828.  Composition  ot  79.  Constituents, 
proximate,  78 ;  continually  changed,  731 ; 
uses  of  particular  constituents  of: — albu- 
minoid, 707;  extractives,  711;  fatty,  711  f 
fibrin,  710;  gases,  713;  salts,  712,  713; 
sugar,  711.  Effete  matters  in,  712.  Cor- 
puscles, 57.  Red  corpuscles,  68;  affinity 
for  oxygen,  837  ;  origin  of,  after  birth,  729 ; 
origin  of,  in  embryo,  992 ;  decay  of,  730 ; 
function  of.  709 ;  chemical  changes  in,  730  ; 
collected  in  spleen,  730;  qaantity  in  ani- 
mals, 709,  884 ;  absent  in  Amphioxus,  689 ; 
absent  in  non-Vertebrata.  696.  White  cor- 
puscles, 69;  origin  of,  729;  changed  into 
red,  730 ;  in  goitre,  739,  740 ;  function  of, 
709 ;  in  lencasmia,  735 ;  development  of, 
993  ;  regeneration  of,  997  ;  siie  of,  69  ;  sta- 
sis of  in  inflammation,  706.  Cruorin.  where 
added  to  corpuscles,  730 ;  changes  in  color 
during  respiration,  dependent  on  oxidation 
of,  830;  scarlet,  831  ;  purple,  831  ;  affinity 
for  oxygen,  832;  oxygen  chemically  com- 
bined with,  832.  Determination  of,  708. 
Development  of,  974.  Extractives,  79,  713  ; 
Extravasation  of,  714.  Fibrin.  79;  office, 
710;  coagulation  is  sometimes  injurious, 
711:  changes  in,  during  respiration,  832; 
artificially  formed,  833 ;  source  of,  731, 
905;  oxidised  in  liver  and  kidneys.  731; 
splenic  vein  contains  much,  731.  (Juses  in 
100  volumes.  836.  Hmmatin  of,  73;  pro- 
duction. 709;  destination,  709.  Halitus, 
71H.  Heat  or  temperature,  874.  Impure, 
action  of,  732.  Liquor  sanguinis,  57  ;  flu- 
idity of,  evsential  Ut  life,  717  ;  office  of,  709  ; 
source  of  itn  albumen,  730 ;  amyloid  and 
HACcharine  matters,  731  ;  creatin  and  crea- 
tinln,  731  ;  fatty  matters,  730;  fibrin,  731; 
salts  and  earthy  matters,  730.  Loss  or  hem- 
orrhage, 714  ;  effects  of,  708.     Microseo^lA 
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elements.  58.  Natrition,  700.  NatritiTe 
propertiefl,  bow  affected.  714.  Odor,  718. 
Quantity  in  body,  687,  688 ;  —  projected 
through  aorta  per  second,  688;  —  at  each 
systole,  688 ;  —  sent  through  kidneys,  768. 
Ratio  between  blood  and  body  in  Man,  687, 
688;  in  animals,  687.  Respiratory  changes, 
828-832.  Spectrum  analysis,  830.  Trans- 
fusion, 715.  Uses  of,  and  of  its  circulation, 
689 ;  in  nutrition,  698,  707.  Venous,  char- 
acters of,  79,  703,  795,  828.  Of  animals, 
709,  884  ;  of  Amphiozus,  689,  695 ;  of  Non- 
vertebrutA,  695 ;  corpuscles,  colored,  58 ; 
95  ;  white,  59;  red  (size  of),  69 

Blood-glands  absent  in  Non-vertebrata,  751 
{see  Ductless  Glands) . 

Bloodvessels  of  Non-vertebrata,  695.  Of  liyer, 
in  animals,  594.  Regeneration  of,  997. 
Development  of,  974,  992.  Structure  of, 
54  ;  iirteries,  54 ;  veins,  54 ;  capillaries,  55 

Body,  Human.  Effects  of  cold  on,  876-878 ; 
of  heat  on,  878-880.  Electricity,  892. 
Heat,  874-886.  Luminousness,  890.  Stat- 
ics, 895.  Dynamics.  910.  Stature,  896. 
Weight,  896.  Temperature,  874-886.  Spe- 
*ciflc  gravity.  895.  Height,  896.  Propor- 
tions of  proximate  constituents,  897.  Trans- 
formation, substance  of,  900.  Chemical 
changes,  sum  of,  in,  907.  Compared  with 
a  machine,  913,  917,  918.  Growth  of,  998. 
Decay  of,  999.  Height  of,  at  birth,  998. 
Weight  of,  at  birth,  998. 

Bone,  46,  152.  Composition  of,  77.  Primary, 
986,  988.  Secondary,  986.  Development 
of.  986.     Reparation  of,  997 

Bones,  93.  Adaptation  to  purposes  served  by 
them,  152.  Air-cuvities  of,  in  Birds,  190, 
863.     Long  bones,  development  of,  988 

Bonnet,  of  Ruminants,  583 

Botal,  duct  of,  694,  980 

Brachiopoda,  digestive  organs  of,  590.  Di- 
gestive glands,  594.  Circulation,  696.  Res- 
piration, 871 

Brain,  28,  93,  235.  Mode  of  ascertaining  com- 
position of  white  substance,  76.  Parts  of, 
237.  (See  thoee  parts.)  Sise  and  weight  of. 
236.  Development  of.  961,  963.  Supply  of 
blood  to,  236,  684 

Branchiee.  796,  868.  Of  Amphibia,  868.  — 
Fishes,  869.  —  Mollusoa,  870.  —  Annu- 
losa,  871 

Branchial  arches,  967.  —clefts,  967.  — 
arteries  of  Fish,  692.  —  vessels  supplying 
gills  of  Fish.  869.  —  arterial  arches  of 
Amphibia,  869.  —  sacs,  Molluscoida,  871. 
—  heart  of  Fish,  692 

Branchiated,  or  water-breathing  Vertebrata, 
690 

Bright's  disease,  urine  in,  775,  786 

Breath  {see  Respiration) 

Breathing  air.  819,  820 

Bronchi,  34,  798,  799 

Bronchia,  or  bronchial  tubes,  34,  802 

Bronchial  sounds,  814.     —  vessels,  804 

Brunner's  glands,  542 

Buds,  animal,  935 

Bnffy  coat,  721 

Bulbus  arteriosus,  development  of.  975 

Buttermilk.  763 

Butyric  acid,  76 

Byssas  of  Lamellvbranchiata,  790 


Cadaveric  rigidity,  144,  1002.  CaducibraA- 
chiate  Amphibia,  rwpiration  in,  869,  870 

Caecum,  36,  514.  Absent  in  certain  Mamm- 
lia,  585.  Usually  present  and  double  ia 
Birds,  588.  Absent  in  Crocodile,  588. 
Sometimes  present  in  Fishes,  589.  —  vitsl* 
line,  956 

Caillet  of  Ruminants,  583 

Calamus  scriptorius,  246 

Calculi,  urinary,  784 

Calorescence,  432 

Calories,  514 

Calorific  food.  484,  900,  907,  918.  —  imyi, 
432.     —  work  of  body,  913,  916 

Calorimetry,  880 

Calorimeters,  880 

Calyces  of  kidney.  770 

Calyx  of  ovary,  943 

Camel,  water-cella  of,  583 

Camera  obscura,  436 

Canal  of  Wirsnng,  541 

Canals  portal,  535.  —  semieirenlar,  396; 
uses  of,  408. 

Canaliculi  of  bones,  46,  987 

Cancer,  706 

Capillaries,  structure  of,  55.  Length  of  sys- 
temic, 686.     Development  of,  992 

Capillary  circulation,  673-677.  Cause,  674. 
Theories,  673,  674.  Phenomena,  675.  Still 
layer  of.  675.  Rate  of  motion  of  blood  is 
systemic,  676 ;  in  pulmonary,  676.  Retard- 
ation of  blood  in,  676.     Resistance  in,  677 

Caproic  acid,  76 

Capsules  of  the  kidney,  770 

Carbhydrates,  484.  Destination  of,  501  In 
relation  to  beat,  518;  to  work,  918.  Neces- 
sity for  in  work,  928 

Carbon,  a  source  of  animal  heat.  882.  Daily 
excretion  of,  883.  Relation  of  to  anioud 
heat,  916 

Carbonic  acid,  99.  Quantity  in  atmosphere, 
823 ;  in'  venous  and  arterial  blood,  834. 
Daily  excretion  of,  883,  884.  Eliminated  in 
respiration,  824-827.  Quantity  determined, 
824-827;  —  modified,  842-*t7,  884.  De- 
structive to  life,  857.  Injurious  in  soull 
quantities,  857.  Diffuses  from  blood,  838. 
Effects  of  breathing  it,  849;  appearaoeet 
after  death,  850 

Caries.  999 

Carnivora.  Digestive  origins,  572,  582,  585. 
Digestive  glands,  593,  595.  Suprareiul 
bodies.  750.  Mammary  glands,  766.  Kid- 
neys, 788.  Respiration,  862.  Touch,  370. 
Taste,  380.  Smell,  390.  Sight,  473,  474. 
Locomotion,  179.  Prehension,  196.  Cere- 
brum, 321-324.  Cerebellum,  327.  Cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  325 

Carnivorous  Ainimals,  digestive  organs  of,  571 
Destination  of  food  in,  906.  RespiratioD  in. 
885.     Oxygen  absorbed  by,  824 

Cartilage,  21,  45,  985,  997.  CompositioD,  77. 
Precursory,  986.     Ossifying,  986 

Caruncle,  447 

Casein,  74.     Formation  and  use,  764,  905 

Castor  of  the  beaver,  790 

Cnsts  in  urine,  774,  787 

Catalepsy,   1002 

Caterpillar,  939 

Cathelectrotonus,  228 

Cauda  equina,  255,  963 

Cavities  of  the  Body  and  contained  orgau,  25. 
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Abdomen,  34.  Chest,  31 .    Skall  and  spinal 
oolnmn,    25.      Face,   30.      —  of  reserre 
(teeth),  970.     HsBmal,  113,  965.     Neural, 
113,  955 
Cell.   Germ-,  935,  949,  980.   Sperm-,  935,  940. 

980.  —  theory,  980.     nnolei  and  nucleoli, 

981.  —  force,    981,    984.      —  life,   981. 

—  development  and  growth,  982.     —  diri- 
tion,  952.  982. 

Cells.  Animal,  980 ;  structure  of,  981  ; 
origin  and  development  of^  981;  by  yarions 
modes,  982;  metamorphosis  of,  982;  com- 
pared with  vegetable,  983.  Vegetable, 
structure  of,  981 

Cellular  tissue,  43 

Cement,  493 

Central  canal  of  spinal  cord,  249.  —  gray 
commissure  of  spinal  cord,  249 

Centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  161 

Cephalopoda.  Digestive  organs,  589.  Di- 
gestive glands,  581,  594.  Circulation,  696. 
Renal  organs,  789.  Respiration,  870. 
Touch,  371.  Taste,  381.  Smell,  392.  Hear- 
ing, 414.     Sight,  477.     Locomotion,  188 

Cerebellum,  28.  237.  244.  ParU  of,  245. 
Fibres  of,  245.  Functions  of,  287.  Of 
Mammalia.  326.  Birds,  326;  experiments 
on.  288.  Reptiles,  326.  Amphibia,  326. 
Fishes,  326  ' 

Cerebral  hemispheres,  238.  Development  of, 
964.  —  lobes  in  Fishes,  322,  325.  —  pe- 
duncles, 237;  functions  of,  283.  —  vesicles, 
961,  963 

Cerebric  acid,  75,  571 

Cerebro-spinal  axis,  235;  effects  of  irritation 
of,  749.     —  nerves,  249;  functions  of.  260. 

—  nervous  system,  235;  summary  of  func- 
tioner,  300 

Cerebrum,  28,  237,  238.  Convolutions,  240. 
Cortical  subsUnoe,  241.  290.  Fibres.  242. 
Fissures,  238,  239.  Hemispheres,  28,  295. 
Lobes,  239.  MeduUnry  substance.  242. 
Peduncles.  237,  283.  Ventricles.  239,  244. 
Action  on  the  muscles.  296.  Experiments 
on,  293.  Functions,  138.  In  Mammalia, 
231-325.  Birds,  321-326.  Reptiles,  321- 
326.  Amphibia,  321-326.  Fishes,  321-326. 
Development  of.  963,  964 

Cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  393 

Cbtacea.     Digestive  organs,  585.    Digestive 

f lands,  581,  595.  Suprarenal  bodies,  750. 
[ammary  glands.  766.  Kidneys.  788.  Res- 
piration, 862.  Touch,  371.  TasU,  380. 
Smell,  390.  Hearing,  412.  Sight,  473. 
Locomotion,  180,  185.  Voice,  216.  Cere- 
brum, 324.     Retia  mirabilia.  in,  853 

ChalazsB,  944,  945 

Chalk-stones  in  gout,  780 

Cheeks,  499 

Cbkiroptbra.  Digestive  organs,  582,  585, 
586.  Sight.  472.  Locomotion,  180,  189. 
Cerebrum,  321 

Chemical  changes  in  body,  sum  of,  907.  Re- 
lation of,  to  heat,  916.  —  of  air  in  respira- 
tion,  821,  82."^.  —  of  blood,  833,  842.  — 
force,  relation  to  heat  and  work.  914-916. 

—  composition  of  the  body,  71 ;  of  constitu- 
ents of  (tee  Constituents).  —  processes  of 
digestion,  544;  in  animals,  597 

Childhood,  999 
Cholalic  acid,  75,  539 
Cholepyrrhin,  540 


Cholesterin,  76.     Source  of,  540 

Cholic  or  Glycocholio  Acid,  75 

Chondrin,  73,  905 

Chorda  dorsalis,  954,  985;  changes  in,  960 

Chorion,  945,  948,  958 

Choroid,  419,  424.     Function  of,  449 

Chromatic  aberration,  435,  438 

Chrysalis,  939 

Chyle,  62,  96,  602,  627.  Composition  of.  80. 
Molecular  basis  of,  62.  Causes  of  motion 
of,  626,  627.     In  animals,  630 

Chylification,  96,  699 

Chyme,  95,  553,  554;  a  product  of  digestion 
and  absorption,  554 

Chymification,  95,  553,  554 

Cicatricula,  942,  943,  946,  952,  953 

Cicatrisation,  707 

Cilia,  67,  146,  147.  Movements  of,  147;  ve- 
locity, 147;  effects,  147;  continuance  of, 
148  ;  occurrence  in  man,  146 ;  — in  animals, 
146.  Sise,  147.  Uses,  general,  149;  in  air- 
tubes,  812;  in  aquatic  respiration,  872  ;  in 
tabuli  uriniferi  of  cold-blooded  Vertebrata, 
789 

Ciliary  ligament,  424.  —  muscle,  424.  — 
processes,  424 

Circles  of  dissipation,  435 

Circulation,  96,  631.  Course  and  causes  of, 
641-643.  Pulmonary,  96,  641.  Systemic, 
96,  641.  Portal,  533.  Discovery  of,  641. 
Through  heart.  644;  arteries,  658-666; 
capillaries,  673-677;  veins,  677-684.  Effect 
of  gravity  on,  682.  Peculiarities,  portal, 
683;  cranial,  683;  pulmonary,  684.  Period 
of  a  complete,  684-687.  Relation  between 
frequency  of  pulse  and  period  of  circulation, 
685;  —  in  Man,  685;  in  Mammalia.  690;  in 
Birds.  690;  in  Reptiles,  691,  692;  in  Amphi- 
bia, immature,  693;  in  Perennibranchiata, 
694;  in  Fishes,  692-695;  in  Amphioxus, 
694  ;  in  Lepidosiren,  694;  in  Mollusca,  696; 
Molluscoida,  696 ;  Annulosa,  696 ;  Annu- 
loida,  698 ;  Coelenterata,  698 ;  Protosoa, 
698.  Embryonal,  first,  978  ;  second,  978. 
Allantoid  or  placental,  978.  Fmtal,  978. 
Change  in,  at  birth,  979.  Double,  com- 
pleted, 980.     Artificial,  856 

Clairvoyance,  318 

Classification  of  Animals,  changes  in,  104 

Cleavage  of  yolk,  951 

Cleft  palate,  968 

Clefts,  branchial  or  visceral,  967 

Clicking  sounds  in  speech,  214 

Climate,  effects  of,  on  animal  heat,  875 

Cloaca,  943.  In  Birds,  588  ;  in  Insects,  591 ; 
in  Reptiles,  588 ;  in  Amphibia,  589 ;  in 
Monotremuta,  586 

CK>t,  or  Coagulum,  of  blood,  60  {tee  Blood) 

Coagulation  of  blood,  60  {»e^.  Blood) 

Coagulum  of  Blood,  60  {$ee  Blood) 

Cochlea,  397.  407.  Functions  of,  407,  410.  De- 
velopment of,  966 

Coefficient  (mechanical)  of  heat.  914 

CosLENTERATA.  Rcproductiou  of,  935.  Ova 
of,  950.  Qeneral  characters  and  classes, 
]  10.  Nervous  system  and  nervous  actions, 
334.  Luminosity,  891.  Digestive  canal, 
502.  Formation  of  bile  in.  594.  Circula- 
tion,  698.  Renal  organs,  790.  Respira- 
tion, 872.  Hearing,  415.  Sight,  479. 
Touch,  372.  Locomotion  in  fluids,  188. 
Prehension,  198 ;  —  of  food,  574 
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Cold,  effects  of,  on  Man,  876,  877.     Power  of 
resisting.  877 

Cold-blooded  Animals  (tee  Animals) 

Colloid  bodies,  545,  607, 611.  Bnergia  peonliar 
to,  608.     Effects  of,  in  nutrition,  702 

Colon,  36,  514. 

Colostrum,  762.  Corpuscles  of,  762.  Chemi- 
cal composition,  762 

Color-blindness*,  471 

Color-top,  465 

Coloring  matter  of  blood  (see  Blood) 

Colors,  432 

Coma,  death  by.  1001 

Combustion,  spontaneous,  888.  —  of  respira- 
tion, 838.  841 

Complemental  air,  819,  820 

Complementary  colors,  432 

Conductility  of  nerve-fibres,  89,  218 

Conduction  of  sounds,  400 

Congelation,  effects  of,  877 

Conjunctiva,  416 

Connective  tissue,  43,  984,  997.  Areolar 
form,  43.  Fibrous  form,  43.  Composition, 
77.     Corpuscles  of;  984 

Consenual  or  Sensori-motor  actions,  302 

Consonants,  214 

Constants, .  physiological,  895 

Consciousness,  298  ;  —  is  inexplicable,  335 

Constituents  of  the  body,  71.  Proximate  com- 
position of,  82,  83.  Ultimate  composition 
of.  82,  86 

Continuous  growth,  704,  996 

Contraction,  idio- muscular,  131.  —  neuro- 
muscular. 131.  — of  muscle,  conditions  of, 
133;  force  of.  133;  phenomena  of,  131; 
peculiarities  of,  133 

Convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  240 

Coprolites,  reptilian,  588 

Corium,  355 

Cornea,  419,  423,  438.  Supposed  vessels  of, 
673 

Cornua  of  lateral  ventricles,  244 

Corpora  amylacea,  745.  —  dentata  of  cere- 
bellum, 245;    of   medulla  oblongata,   247. 

—  geniculata,  243 ;  functions  of,  285.  — 
olivaria,  246  ;  —development  of,  243,  963; 
functions  of,  284 

Corpus  Arantii,  634,  636.     —  callosum,  238, 

242,   965.     —  luteum,   947.     —  striatum, 

242,  964 ;  functions  of,  285 
Corpuscles.     Blood,    67    (tee   Blood):     Bone, 

47.      Lymph,    61.      Nervous   matter,    50 ; 

Pacinian.  358.     Tactile,  54,  836.     Salivary, 

523 
Correlation  of  forces,  346,  911,  932 
Cortical    substance   of    cerebellum,    245 ;    of 

cerebrum.  241  ;  of  kidney,  769 
Cotyledons,  959  • 

Cotyloid  cavities,  156 
Coughing,  302,  817 
Coup  de-soleil,  880 
Cranial  vertebrae,  27.     — nerves  (««  Nerres) ; 

—  of  Vertebrata,  328 
Craniology,  292 

Cranium  and  its  bones,  17,  26.     Circulation 

in,  683 
Cream,  763 

Creatin,  75,  85.     —  of  urine,  780 
Creatinin,  75.  85.     —  of  urine,  780 
Crepitation  of  lung,  767 
Cretinism,  740 
Crop  in  Birds,  bftft  *^  xiw  ot,  WT ,  5>ftS 


Cruorin,  74  (eee  Blood) 

Crusta  petrosflk  493,  970 

Crdstacba.     Digestive  organs,  591.    DigM 

tive  glands,  594.     Gircnlation,  696.    Rcf' 

piration,   871.     Toacb,    371,   373.     Sodl, 

392.     Hearing,  414.     Sight,  479.    Loeoao- 

tion,  182.  188.     Reprodaotion  of,  935,  937 
Crying,  818 

CrysUlline  lens,  427,  437,  965 
Crystalloid  bodies,   545,  607.    — -  eonrertcd 

into  colloids  in  vegetables,  753.     —  eseape 

in  excretions,  752 
Crystals  from  blood,  73 
Curd,  763 
Cutaneous  asphyxia,  795.     —  glands  and  ex* 

eretion    (see  Skin   and    Perspiration).    — 

excretion  in  animals,  796 
Cuticle,  354 
Cutis  vera  or  true  skin,  364.    Strnetars  oC 

355 
Cuvier,  ducts  of,  977 
Cystic  duct.  535.     Meebanieal  effect  of  spiral 

folds  in,  538 
Cysticerci,  938 
Cystoplasts,  68,  981 


Daltonism,  or  color-blindness,  471 

Dapfania,  reproduction  of,  935 

Dassling,  466 

Death,  91,  999.  Somatic,  999.  Moleeabr, 
706,  999.  Olimaoterie,  999.  From  tpt- 
cope,  999 ;  asphyxia,  999 ;  coma,  1001 ; 
old  age,  1001.  Signs  of.  external.  1001: 
positive,  1002.  Apparent,  IOCS.  Bfieetof 
on  animal  heat,  876 

Decay,  999,  lUOl 

Decidua  vera  and  reflexa,  947 

Decussation  of  pyramids  of  medulla  oblongtti, 
246.     —  of  optic  nerves,  244,  250,  458 

Defecation,  488 

Degeneration,  705 

Deglutition,  95,  500-606.  First  stage.  900, 
50 1 ;  second  stage,  502-604 ;  third  stage, 
504,  505.  Stages  regulatad  by  nervous  sjt- 
tem,  505,  506.     In  animals,  582 

Dendro-dentine,  579 

Dental  arch,  490.  —  pulps,  491.  —  saa, 
969.  —  groove,  969.  —  papillss,  969.  - 
follicles,  969.  —  glands,  995.  —  tissotf, 
491 ,  970,  995 

Denticles  of  the  Non-vertobrate  animals,  580 

Dentine,  491,  970,  995 

Determination  of  blood,  708 

Dbtblopmbnt,  100,  698,  951.  MeUboIieaod 
metamorphic,  702.  —  of  tissues  generally. 
980  ;  separately,  984.  Adipose,  985.  Bone, 
986.  Cartilage,  985 ;  articular,  988.  Coa- 
neotive,  984.  Dental.  995.  Elastic,  985. 
Epidermoid,  994.  Epithelial,  994.  Fibre- 
cartilage,  985.  Glandular,  994.  Mnsenlar, 
990.  Nervous,  991.  Bloodvessels,  974. 
Blood.  974,  992.  Primitive  arteries,  976. 
Primitive  veins,  977.  Ductless  glands,  994. 
Lymph,  993.  Lymphatics  or  absorbents, 
993.  Thyroid  body.  972,  993.  Thymas. 
972,  993.  Epidermis,  994.  Hairs,  994. 
Nails,  994.  The  Embryo,  general,  954; 
the  appendages  of,  954;  organs  of,  960. 
Skeleton,  960.  Brain,  961.  Heart,  974. 
Skull,  962.  Limbs,  962.  Muscles,  960, 
962.     Nerves,  960,  963.     Skin,  962.    N«r 
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T0U8  system,  963.  Spinal  cord.  063.  Me-  | 
dalla  oblongata,  963.  Cerebrum  and  its  | 
parts,  964,  965.  Gerebellam,  963.  Organs 
of  Senses,  965.  Nose,  965.  Eye,  965.  Ear, 
966.  Face,  967.  Tympanum,  967.  Tym- 
panic bones,  968.  Alimentary  canal,  968. 
The  Teeth,  969;  in  Mammalia,  971.     Di- 

festive  gUnds,  971.  Lungs,  971.  LiTer, 
72.  Pancreas,  .  972.  Spleen,  972,  993. 
Urinary  organs,  972.  Reproductive  or- 
gans, 972.  Circulatory  organs  in  Am- 
phibia, 693,  694 

Dextrose  or  dextrin,  76  ;  —  produced  by  ac- 
tion of  saliva  on  starch,  546 

Diabetes  meliitus  (see  Sugar) 

Dialysis,  606,  608.  Separates  crystalloids 
and  colloids,  608.  Occurs  in  absorption. 
622 ;  in  excretion,  753 

Diaphragm,  31.  Action  of,  806  ;  —  in  Mam- 
malia, 862 ;  in  Birds,  862,  863  ;  in  Reptiles, 
864.     Absent  in  Amphibia,  864 

Diarthrose?,  or  movable  joints,  155 

Diastema,  490,  575 

Dichromism,  471 

Dichrotism,  or  dichrotal  pulse,  668 

Dicotyledons,  or  Bxogens,  117 

Diencephalon,  963,  964 

Diet,  tables  of,  920.     Daily,  920 

Diffusion  of  gases,  834.  835.  Law  of,  835. 
Simple  and  spurious,  835 

DiGBSTiON,  95,  480  ;  —  in  animals,  597-599. 
Mechanical  processes  of,  488.  Chemical 
processes,  544-566.  Artificial,  548-552. 
Summary  of  chemistry  of.  564--56tf.  Cir- 
cumstances which  modify,  566-569.  Time 
occupied  by,  552.  Intestinal,  560-562. 
Gastric,  547-554.  Organs  of,  in  animuls, 
571-597  ;  chemical  processes  in,  597-599 

Digestive  fluids,  520.  Action  of,  544,  545. 
Artificial,  548 

Diphyodonts,  971 

Dioecious  animals.  9.36 

Disc,  germinal,  943,  946,  952.  —  proligerons, 
946 

Di8dlao1a«te,  41 

Disease,  effect  of  on  Animal  beat,  875 

Distance,  knowledge  of,  461 

Distoma,  reproduction  of.  938 

Diving  and  divers,  853,  854 

Dorsal  plates,  960.    —  tegOMnts,  960 

Double  consrionmees,  317 

Drainage,  importance  of,  860,  861 

Draper,  J.  W.,  on  function  of  choroid,  449 

Draught,  in  lactation,  762 

Dreaming,  316 

Drinking,  500.     In  MasMalU,  572 

Dropey,  682 

Drowning,  recovery  froa,  855 

Dmm  of  the  ear,  394 

Duet,  eystic  and  hepatie,  535.  Fa«*ereatic, 
541.  Stenooian,  521.  Kiriblaa.  521. 
Whartonian,  521.  Of  Bartholin,  521.  Oxu- 
Bon  bile,  535.  Tboraeie,  6<fl.  OaJa^t/^. 
pboroas,  761.     Pnenmatic  of  f«<ke*.  *>6v 

Dnctlets  glandi,  67,  732.  AeXi^HM  *4.  7ZZ. 
Developflseot.  994.  C^mviierod  x^tMr^Uy. 
741.  Prepare  album iiMnd  eviMfliiu<riit*  '4 
blood,  743.  Form  whit*  k*i'MM4  t^i^u^l^, 
743.  Active  in  ^mhtjvmt  liUt,  Ti%.  A'vt 
illal  to  life,  744^.  744 


DaeUu  eoBBttnis  rhvled^h«>,  5:;;^.     Viwlli. 


694,    980.     MUlIeri,    973.     Guvieri,    977. 

Venosus,  development  of,  975,  980 
Dulong  and  Despreti,  Animnl  heat,  881 
Dumbness,  215 

Duodenum,  36,  511.     Contents  of,  563 
Dura  mater,  26,  235 

Dynamics  of  Human  Body,  895,  910-015 
Dyslysin,  557,  906 
Dyspnoea,  352 


Ear,  Ossicles  of,  393.  Musclet  of.  395.  405. 
External,  392.  Internal,  or  labyrinth,  396. 
Middle,  or  tympanum,  393.  Development 
of,  966 

Eohinococoi.     Reproduction  of,  038 

EcHiNODERMATA.  DigOfltivc  Organs,  502.  Di* 
gestive  glands,  581,  593.  594.  Ambulacral 
vessels.  698.  Respiration,  871.  Sight,  479. 
Touch,  372.  Locomotiun,  183,  188.  Re- 
production, 938.     Nervous  system,  334 

Edentata.  Digestive  organs,  582,  5H5.  Di- 
gestive glands,  595.  Sight,  474.  Looomo- 
tion,  180 

Efferent  nerve-fibres,  261,  277 

Egesta,  488.     Daily  quantity,  901 

Eggs,  or  ova,  935.  Of  Bird,  942,  943 ;  shell 
of,  945  ;  albumen,  945 ;  yolk,  946.  Of  Fishes, 
948.     Of  Amphibia,  948.     Of  Reptiles,  94H 

Elastic  tissue,  44,  985 

Elastin,  77 

Electric  organs  In  Fishes,  893,  804.  —  work, 
of  body,  913,  931.  —  currents  of  the  body, 
140.  —  phenomena  In  nerves,  224.  —  re- 
lations of  muscular  tissue,  137 

Electricity,  production  by  respiration,  99 ;  by 
oxidation,.  931.  Animal,  892-^95  ;  In  Man. 
892  ;  in  Fishes,.  893-895 

Electro-pfilarity  of  nerves,  226,  931 

Electrotonicity  of  nerves,  226 

Elephant,  trunk  of,  197,  672.  Tusks  dt,  575, 
576 

Embryo,  evolution  of,  936.  —  cell,  963,  ~ 
spot.  953.  Position  of,  fo  egg,  963,  den- 
eral  evolution  of,  954,  ApMndages  of,  954- 
Respiration  of,  in  Birds,  967  ;  In  Mammals, 
958.  978.  Nutrition  of.  in  Mammals.  95H. 
978  i  in  Birds,  956.  Birth  of.  959.  Clrcu- 
lation  in,  first,  978  ;  s«e/>nd.  978 

Emotion,  291,  296,  300,  302,  310 

Kmoti^ifial  movemeuts,  303 

Enamel,  492.  J>air«lopmeut  of,  970,  996,  - 
organ,  970,  996 

Knartbff/'lia,  or  ball  and  socket  joints,  J  56 

Kncepbalon,  2U.     lu  VeriebmU,  320 

Knd'Arh'/ri'/ii,  967 

Ko'lo^^ens  or  Mon«^oCyle4'/n».  118 

^'*d«/g«rriou«  growth  of  <;«11>,  983 

K<*d</»i»'/m«Ur,  6U6      Kgg  4#, ,  61 1 

Kb4of>iii</«is.  606.  Ji*A4t  ^m,  6<l^,  ClreMun 
vtmiMtMM  iiifiucnisUig,  612 

Ki>4opl««t,  »)l,  9<f2 

Kbt«/ptif'til  iiosg'f,  4*iH 

k.ifvu4ymu,  ^KH 

Ki^m^lAiMi*^,  96;^  964 

lli,y\4MftMA*:  Um^,  «6,  994,  W7.  C'vuip^iti/ti 
'A.  :« 

Kyi^futiw,  rtr^'(«f«  «/f.  3(>4 

J^^if4»yM;t,  44rt«W|MMr«ii  vf.  9M 
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Epithelial  cells,  forms  of,  65.  Use  of,  in 
glauds,  754 

Epithelial  tissue,  65,  994,  997.  Composition 
of,  80 

EqaiTocal  generation,  933 

Eqaivalent.  mechanical,  of  heat,  914 

Erect  posture,  adaptation  of  body  to,  168 

Eructation,  518 

Eustachian  tube,  394,  405 ;  deTelopment  of, 
966.     —  valve,  633 

Evolution,  cycle  of,  938.  Phases  of,  939.  — 
or  transformation  of  embryo,  936 

Excitability,  property  of  nervous  tissues,  89, 
218 

Exeito-motor  acts,  275,  302 

Excreta,  768.  In  Herbivora,  907  ,*  Camivora, 
907.     Daily,  902 

Bxoretine,  563 

Excretion,  and  Excretions,  98,  751.  Organs 
of,  751.  Crystalloids  escape  in,  753.  In- 
fluence of  epithelium  on,  754.  Conditions 
which  influence,  754-757.  Effect  of  nervous 
system  on,  755-757.  Vicarious,  757.  Com- 
plementary, 757.  Constant,  intermittent, 
or  remittent,  758.  Movement  of  along  the 
ducts.  758.  Renal,  768.  774-787.  CuUne- 
ous,  790.  Cutaneous  and  renal,  balanced, 
794  ;  in  animals,  795.  —  of  carbonic  acid 
by  stomach  and  intestines,  796.  Intestinal, 
562.  563.  768.     Pulmonary,  822-828 

Exercise,  effect  of,  on  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
in  respiration,  844.  Effect  of,  on  animal 
heat,  875  ;  on  exhalation,  cutaneous  and 
pulmonary.  793,  822 

Exogens  or  Dicotyledons,  118 

Exogenous  growth  of  cells,  983 

Exosmosis,  606 

Expiration,  810-813.  Elasticity  of  lungs  in, 
811.  Muscles  of,  812,  813.  Force  of.  814. 
In  Birds,  active,  863 

Expression  and  gesture  in  Animals,  199.  In 
Man.  198 

Extractive  matters,  74  {see  Blood  and  various 
organs) 

Bxtractum  camis,  571 

Eye  and  its  appendages,  415-429.  Adjust- 
ment to  distance,  439  ;  —  aff'ected  by  me- 
dicine, 442.  Refraction  of  light  in,  437. 
Convergence  of,  454.  Function  of  {see 
Sight).  In  animals  (JM  Sight).  Develop- 
ment of,  965 

Eyeball,  coats  of,  423.  Movements  of,  421. 
Mu8cle8  of,  420.  Nerves  of,  423.  Parts  of, 
419-429 

Eyebrows,  415,  418 

Eyelashes,  or  cilia,  417 

Eyelids,  or  palpebrss,  415,  418.  Development 
of,  966 

Face,  17.     Bones  of,  29.    Development  of,  967 

Facial  nerve,  251,  264 

Faeces,  composition  of  ashes  of,  563 

Fallopian  tube,  947 

Falsetto  voice,  21 1 

Falx,  26 

Fat,  absorption  of,  by  veins,  623,  624,  625  ; 

by  Ittcteals,  623,  625.  Action  of  bile  on,  555  ; 

of  pancreatic  fluid  on,   559 ;  of  intestinal 

juices  on,  5rt0 
Fattening  unimals,  903 
Fatty  degeneration,  706 
Fatty  matters,  75.     In  daily  food,  899.     Of 


body,  quantity  of^  897.  Destinadon  oC  ii 
body,  903.  Source  of,  in  body,  90S,  905. 
Essential  to  nuclear  and  cell  growth,  and 
tissue  formation,  711.  Fatty  tissue,  46. 
Development  of,  985 

Fauces,  30,  95,  373,  500 

Favre  and  Silbermann  on  Hcai-Unita,  881, 882 

Fenestra  ovalis.  395.     —  rotunda,  396 

Fenwiok  on  action  of  bile,  557. 

Ferrein,  tubes  of,  770 

Fertilisation  of  ovule,  941.      —  of  OTum,  949 

Feuillet  of  Ruminants,  583 

Fibre-cells.  48 

Fibres  of  cerebellum,  245.     —  of  oerebran, 
242.     —  of  muscle,  47-49 

Fibrillas  of  muscles,  48 

Fibrin,  72.     —  of  blood  (see  Blood) 

Fibrinogen,  728.     Fibrino-plastie  snbstanes, 
727 

Fibro-cartilage,  46,  985 

Fibrous  tissue,  43,  984,  997 

Fire-flies,  890 

Fishes.  Prehension  of  food.  573.  Teeth  asi 
jaws,  578,  579,  580.  Pharynx,  583.  (Eso- 
phagus,  589.  Stomach,  589.  Intestine.  589. 
Appendices  pyloricse,  589.  Spiral  valve  ii 
rectum,  589.  Peritoneal  cavity,  589.  liver, 
593.  Gall-bladder,  595.  Pyloric  append- 
ages, 596.  Pancreas,  596.  Lymphatis 
hearts,  630.  Portal  circulation,  A93.  Heart, 
692.  Arterial  bulb,  692.  BranohisB.  691, 
796.  869.  Branchial  artery,  693.  Ai^ 
bladder,  865.  Renal  portal  circulation,  691 
Spleen,  750.  Suprarenal  bodies,  750.  Tliy- 
roid  body,  750.  Kidneys,  788.  OiUs,  79«, 
869.  Touch,  371.  Taste,  380.  Smell,  391. 
Hearing,  413.  Sight,  475,  476.  477.  Loco- 
motion on  solids,  182  ;  in  fluids,  186,  188; 
in  air,  190.  Sounds  made  by,  217.  Eb- 
cephalon.  320.  Cerebrum,  321-326.  Cer^ 
helium,  326.  Corpora  bigemina  or  optie 
lobes,  325.  Medulla  oblongata  and  sptaal 
cord,  327.  Hypoglossal  nerve,  328.  Ova, 
948.  Heat,  873.  Integuments,  373.  Fij- 
ing-fishes.  190.     Electrical  fishes.  893.  895 

Fieision  of  animals,  or  fissiparous  reprodoetion, 
936-937  ;  of  animal  cells.  982 

Fissora  Sterni,  962 

Fissures  of  brain,  238,  239 

Flesh,  or  muscles,  21 

Flesh-formers,  900,  907,  918 

Flight,  167.     —  in  animals,  189 

Fluorescence,  431,  891 

Foetal  plocenta,  948.  958,  978.  —  eironlation, 
978,  979 

Follicles,  64.  Graafian,  946.  Of  LiebericUhn. 
542-543 

Food,  480.  Nature,  sources,  and  varietiei, 
481.  Classification,  4^52.  Chemical  eoosti- 
tution,  482 ;  albuminoid,  482  ;  gelatinoid, 
oleaginous,  amylaceous,  or  starchy,  gnnmy, 
and  saccharine,  482,  483  ;  stimulating,  433 : 
saline,  earthy,  and  mineral,  483  ;  water  oC 
484.  Prehension  of,  485.  Preparation  oC 
486.  Salt  in,  487.  Residue  of,  in  largf 
intestine,  562,  563.  Changes  in  month.  546  ; 
in  stomach,  547-554 ;  in  small  and  large  io* 
testine,  562.  Constituents,  proximate,  ani- 
mal, 481-484 ;  vegetable,  486  ;  organic,  544. 
Use,  484,  485.  Action  of  beat  on,  486.  Time 
occupied  in  digestion,  552,  553.  Preheasioe 
of,  in  Animals,  572,  574.     Relative  valae of 
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different,  570,  571.  Effect  of,  on  elimina- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  langs,  845, 
846.  —  of  warm-blooded  animals,  888  ; 
cold-blooded  animals,  888.  Daily  quan- 
tity of,  898 ;  relation  of,  to  constituents  of 
body,  899.  Respiratory,  calorific,  or  heat- 
forming,  484,  900,  907.  Plastic,  bistogene- 
tio,  or  tissue-forming,  484,  900,  907.  Waste 
of,  900.  Destination  of.  900.  Changes  of, 
ultiroaU,  900;  intermediate,  902.  Nitro- 
genous,  or  albuminoid,  482  ;  in  relation  to 
work,  919;  destination  of,  904,  919.  Non 
nitrogenous,  or  hydrocarbons  and  carbhy- 
drates,  484  ;  in  relation  to  work,  919  ;  in  re- 
lation to  heat,  918  ;  to  work,  918 ;  necessity 
for,  in  work,  928.  Kinds  of,  in  relation  to 
heat  and  work,  918.  Value  of,  as  source  of 
motor  power,  929.  Ingestn  and  egesta,  daily, 
901.  Metamorphosis  of,  intermediate,  902; 
ultimate,  900  {see  also  separate  Constituents 
of  Food).  Luxus  consumption  of,  906.  Des- 
tination of,  in  Herbivora,  906 ;  in  Carnivora, 
906.  Deprivation  of,  908 ;  in  Animals,  908  ; 
in  Man,  909.  —  is  fuel,  913.  —  is  ultimate 
source  offeree,  913.  Liebig^s  views  on,  919  ; 
opposed,  923.  Effects  of  on  animal  heat, 
875 

Foot,  adaptation  of,  to  support  weight,  169 

Foot  pounds,  915 

Foramen  OTale,  633,  976 

Foraminifera  {sett  Protosoa) 

Force,  formative  or  organising,  89,  932. 
Germ-,*93,  952,  996.  Sperm-,  940.  Mus- 
cular-, 133.     Nerve-,  232.     ViUl,  91. 

Forces  of  Organic  World,  910-912.  Corre- 
lation of,  911,  932.  —  of  Inorganic  World, 
910,  912.     Correlation  of,  346,  911 

Form  in  Animals,  Laws  of,  115 

Formative  property  of  tissues,  89,  946 

Formic  acid,  76 

Forms  of  progression,  165 

Fornix,  242,  964 

Fossa  oval  is.  633 

Fovea  centralis,  426,  447 

Frankland,  on  source  of  motor  power,  925 

Friction,  sounds  of,  pleural,  815  ;  in  heart 
disease,  657 

Frost-bite.  878 

Functions,  Animal,  93,  129.  Vegetative,  95. 
Nutritive,  95.     Reproductive,  100 


Galactophorous  ducts,  761 

Gall-bladder,  35.  537,  538.     —  in  Vertebrata, 
594.     —  in  Non-vertebrata,  595 

Galvanoscopic  limb  of  a  frog,  231 

Ganglia,  94,  235.     —  of  sympathetic  system, 
256 

Ganglion  of  posterior  root  of  spinal  nerve,  253 

Ganglionic  corpuscles,  50,  991 

Gangrene,  707,  878,  999 

Gases  {tee  Respiration) 

Gasserian  ganglion,  250 

Gabteropods.    Digestive  organs,  590.   Diges- 
tive glands,  581,  594.  Circulation,  696.    Re- 
nal organs,  789.    Respiration,  866,  870,  871. 
Touch,  371.    Taste.  381.    Smell,  392.    Hear-  , 
ing,    414.     Sight,   477.     Locomotion,   182,  I 
188.     Nervous  system,  108,  330 

Gastric  digestion,  547-554.     Glands,  525  ;  in 
animals,  593. 

Gastric  juice,  95.     Analysis  of,  526-530.     Ar- 


tificial, 548.  Action  of,  547.  Influence  of 
nervous  system  on,  526.  Quantity,  527, 
551 ;  effect  of  different  stimuli  on,  527. 
Specific  gravity,  528.  Composition,  528. 
Source  of  hydrochloric  acid  in,  529.  Lac- 
tic acid  in,  530.  No  action  on  starch  or 
fats,  547.  Arrests  putrefaction,  552.  Pres- 
ent in  duodenum,  561.  Influence  of  sec- 
tion of  vagus  on,  526.  Action  of,  on  albu- 
minoid and  gelatinoid  bodies,  547 

Gelatin,  73,  905.  —  not  found  in  blood,  710. 
Use  of,  710.  Metamorphosis  of,  in  body, 
906 

Gemmation,  internal,  935  ;  or  Gemmiparons 
reproduction,  935 ;  in  animal  cells,  982 

Gemmules,  935 

Generation,  100,  933  {see  Reproduction). 
Spontaneous  or  equivocal,  933,  941.  Al- 
ternate, 937,  940 

Genetic  relations  of  Animals,  117 

Genetically  related  different  forms,  938 

Germ-cells,  935,  940,  980.  —  sac,  952.  — 
force,  93,  952,  996  ;  is  nutritive  force,  701 ; 
is  reparative  force,  996 

Germinal  matter.  981.  982.  —  cells,  937,  940. 
—  centres,  702.     —  sac,  952.     —  vesicle, 

941,  942  ;  destination  of,  952.    —  spot,  941, 

942.  —  disc,  942.  950.  —  area,  953 
Gesture,  in  Animals,  199.  In  Man,  198 
Giddiness,  348 

Gigerium,  or  gizsard,  in  Birds,  586 

Gills  {see  Branchiss) 

Gizsard  in  Birds,  586,  587.  —  in  other  ani- 
mals, 589-591 

Glands.  Forms  of,  64  ;  simple,  64 ;  compound, 
69.  Ductless,  vascular,  or  blood  glands, 
67,  732,  744;  spleen,97,  733,  972;  suprarenal 
bodies,  36,  67,  97,  737,  973 ;  thymus  gland, 
67,  97.  740,  982 ;  thyroid  body,  67,  97,  738. 
972 ;  pituitary  body,  243,  738,  964 ;  closed 
sacs  of  alimentary  canal,  526,  544,  604 ;  in 
animals,  750.  Excreting  glands,  98,  751  ; 
kidneys,  34,  768,  973 ;  in  animals,  787  ; 
lungs,  31,  98,  799,  971 ;  in  animals,  862  ; 
sudoriferous  or  sweat  glands,  64,  98,  361, 
962,  994.  Seoretingglands,  in  general,  751; 
Brunner's,  542 ;  caudal,  of  Birds,  791 ;  ceru- 
minous,  393  ;  lachrymal,  30,  98,  417 ;  liver, 

35,  95,  531,  744,  972;  in  animals,  593; 
mammary,  64,  98 ;  in  animals,  766 ;  Mei- 
bomian, 361,  416  ;  mucous,  766  ;  pancreas, 

36,  95,  541,  972 ;  in  animals,  595  ;  salivary, 
31,  95,  521  ;  parotid,  31,  521;  sublingual, 
30,  522;  submaxillary,  31,  522;  in  animals, 
581  ;  sebaceous,  64,  361,  994;  tubular,  64; 
tubular  of  stomach  or  giistric,  524,  525,  604 ; 
of  intestines,  or  LieberkUhn'S  follicles.  542. 

Glands,  Absorbbnt,  36,  60,  96,  601.  Closed 
glands,  604,  605 ;  agminated,  or  Peyer's, 
605  ;  solitary,  526,  544,  604 ;  in  Vertebrata, 
597.  Lacteal,  36,  61,  618  ;  mesenteric,  602. 
Lymphatic,  60,  97,  601,  602,  993 ;  in  Mam> 
malia,  630  ;  Birds,  630  ;  absent  in  Reptiles, 
630  ;  absent  in  Amphibia  and  Fishes,  630  ; 
absent  in  Invertebrata,  631 

Gland-cells,  office  of,  754 

Glenoid  cavities,  156 

Glisson,  capsule  of,  535 

Globulin,  72.  Action  in  coagulation  of  blood, 
727.     Use  of  in  nutrition,  709 

Glomeruli  of  Ruysch,  771 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  252,  265,  375 
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Glottis.  31,  201.  Vocal,  206.  Respiratory, 
206 

Glow-worm,  890 

Glucose,  76 

Gluten,  482 

Glycerin,  75 

Glyoero-phosphoric  ncid,  76 

Glycocholic  acid,  539 

Glycogen,  76,  541,  744.  Source,  746,  747, 
905.     Destination,  748 

Glycocoll,  or  glycocin,  75,  539 

Glycosuria,  effect  of  food  on,  749 

GoUre,  739 

Gomphosis,  154 

Goose's  skin,  or  horripilation,  361 

Graafian  follicles  or  vesicles,  946 

Granulations,  707 

Grape-sugar,  76 

Growth,  100,  698,  998.  —  of  cells,  982.  — 
of  tissues  {fee  Development  and  Repara- 
tion).    Continuous,  704,  996 

Gullet  or  (Esophagus,  31,  34.  95,  504 

Gustatory  nerve  {see  Trigeminal) 

Gymnoplasts,  68,  981 

Gymootus,  or  Electrical  Eel,  893,  895 


HsBmadromometer,  662 

Hoemadynamometer,  663 

Husmiil  cavity.  955 

Hroroatin,  or  Hssmin,  74  {see  Blood) 

Heematochometer,  662 

Hfemato-globulin,  73 

Haematoidin,  73 

HsDmorrhage,  or  loss  of  blood,  714.  Death 
from,  714.  Treatment  of,  715.  Arterial 
and  venous,  715.     Effects  of,  708 

Hairs,  structure  of,  359.  Development  of, 
994 

Hair-follicle  or  sac,  360 

Halitus  of  blood,  718 

Halones  of  egg,  946 

Hand  in  apes  and  Monkeys,  196.     —  in  Man, 

adaptations  and  characteristics,  196.     The 

tactile  organ,  362 
Harelip,  968 
Harmon  ia,  154 
Haversian  canals,  46,  152 
Head,    17.     Adaptatioti  to  erect  posture   in 

Man,  172 
Healing  of  wounds,  707 
Hearing,  acuteness  of,  411.     Organs  of,  392. 

Organs    and    sense    in    animals,    412-415. 

Sense  of,  392,  401.     Subjective  sensations 

of,  412 

Heart,  34,  96.  Structure  of,  632,  640 ;  au- 
ricle,  lea,  635,  right,  632 ;  auricles,  fibres 
of,  638 ;  bloodvessels  of,  640 ;  chordie  ten- 
dineao,  634,  636  ;  column»  carneoe,  634,  636  ; 
endocardium,  636  ;  fibrous  rings,  637  ;  lym- 
phatics, 640  ;  muscular  fibres  of,  50,  637, 
640  ;  musculi  pupillares,  634,  636  ;  nerves, 
640  ;  ventricle,  left,  635,  right,  633  ;  ven- 
tricles, fibres  of,  638-^40;  valve,  mitral, 
636,  tricuspid,  634 ;  valves,  semilunar,  634, 
636.  Development  of,  974,  975.  Action 
of,  643,  657 ;  frequency  of,  654,  circumstan- 
ces which  modify,  654,  657;  at  different 
ages,  654  ;  period  of  a  complete  action,  645  ; 
cardiac  ganglia,  nervous  centres,  source  of 
force,  65'i  \  coTiUo^^iliona  *iid\ire  longer  in 


cold-blooded  and  hibernating  animals.  6$!; 
corpora  Arantii,  use  of,  A47 ;  diastole,  043, 
cause  of,  645 ;  dilatation  of  cavities  spon- 
taneous, 65! ;  disease  or  injury,  influeneeof, 
on,  652,  653  ;  diseased  actions  of^  657 ;  eno- 
tions  and  passions,  inflaenoe  of,  on,  612, 
force  of  beats,  eirenmstances  which  modify, 
657;  impulse  of,  646,  how  affeeted,  666; 
movements  of,  644  ;  nervoas  system,  iofln- 
enoe  of,  on,  652;  palpitation,  657;  pause, 
647  ;  pouches  of  Valsalva,  use  of,  647 ;  ratio 
between  beats  of,  and  respiration,  65€; 
rhythmic  action,  causes  of,  652 ;  coodition 
of  blood  in  substiince  of,  said  to  detennioe 
it.  653  ;  right  auricle,  the  ultimnm  mori> 
ens,  652;  sounds  of,  647-651;  causes  of, 
648,  cause  of  difference  of  the  two,  649, 
characters  of,  647,  condition  of  cavities  tnd 
valves  during,  647,  relative  duration  (< 
650,  where  most  distinctly  heard  on  sorfaeo 
of  chest,  649  ;  systole  of,  643,  cause  of  to- 
rioular,  645.  cause  of  ventricular,  645 ;  of* 
feet  of,  on  shape  of  ventricular  portion  of 
heart,  646  ;  systolic  and  diastolic  eonditioni 
of  cavities,  relative  duration  of,  650,  651; 
valves  of,  action  of.  646.  647;  ventrielei, 
capacity  of,  651,  relative  thiekoMS  of,  651; 
ventricular  contractions,  force  of,  651.  Id 
Vertebrata,  689-695.  Mammalia,  690; 
Birds,  690;  Reptiles,  691 ;  Amphibia,  691; 
Fishes,  692 ;  Non-vertebrata.  695-698. 
Mollusca,  696 ;  Molluscoida,  696 ;  Anoi- 
losa,  696,  697 

Hearts,  lymphatic,  in  Reptiles,  630 ;  in  Am* 
phibia,  630 ;  in  Fishes,  630 

Heartburn,  352 

Heat,  mechanical  coefficient  of,  914,  eqaira- 
lent  of,  914  ;  of  combustion,  915  ;  of  ehem* 
ical  change,  915;  a  mode  of  motion,  910, 
915  ;  of  body,  compared  with  chemieal 
changes  in  it,  916  ;  in  relation  to  food,  918; 
sensibility  to,  368 ;  produced  in  maseoltr 
action,  136  ;  power  of  resisting.  878,  879. 
Heat-formers,  484.  900,  907,  918;  —  noiti 
in  physics,  914;  of  body,  916 

Heat,  Animal,  99,  872-886;  in  Non-verte- 
brata,  873;  in  Vertebrata,  873;  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  873,  884  ;  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  874,  884;  in  Man,  874,  886;  bow 
modified.  874-877  ;  effects  of,  on  body,  878- 
880  ;  how  regulated,  879  ;  theories  of,  880- 
885;  Lavoisier's  views,  680-883;  Daloog 
and  Despretz,  b81  ;  carbon,  a  sooree  of 
880 ;  hydrogen,  a  source  of,  880 ;  locsl, 
874,  882  ;  hydration,  a  cause  ot,  883 ;  mole- 
cular change,  a  cause  of,  884.  885  ;  in  Gar- 
ni vura,  884,  885  ;  in  Herbivora.  884,  885  ; 
relation  to  red  corpuscles,  884 ;  nervoos 
system,  influence  of,  on,  885  ;  uses  of,  886 ; 
how  expended,  887 

Height  of  body,  896  ;  —at  birth,  998 

Hemispheres  of  cerebrum,  28,  238.  FuDctioni 
of,  295.    Development  of,  964 

Hepatic  artery,  533.  A  nutrient  vessel,  536. 
Terminations  of.  536 

UejMitic  cells,  537 

Hepatic  ducts,  534 

Hepatic  lobules.  535.    Color  of,  536 

Hepatic  veins,  534,  535 

Hepatin,  76,  744 

Herbivora,  Digestive  organs  of.  571.  Desti- 
nation of  food  in,  906.    Respiration  of,  885. 
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Oxygen  abRorbed  by,  824.    Corpora  quad- 

rigeioina,  803 
Hermaphrodite  Animals,  936 
Heterologous  or  heteroplastic  tumors,  706 
Hieonp,  818 
Hip-joint,   evidences  of  special  adaptation, 

171 
Hippocampus  major,  244.    Minor,  244 
Hippuric  acid,  75.  780 
Histogenetio  food,  484,  899,  907,  918 
Homologies  in  Animals,  115 
Homologous  or  homoplastic  tumors,  706 
Honeycomb  of  Ruminants,  583 
Horopter,  459 

Horripilation  or  goose's  skin,  361 
Horse,  daily  work  of.  917,  920 
Humors  of  the  eye,  419, 427 
Hunger,  350 

Hibernation,  887,  888.    Respiration  in,  836 
Hydra,  reproduction  of,  935 
Hydration,  a  source  of  Animal  Heat.  882;  — 

in  the  production  of  albuminose,  547 ;  — 

<of  sugar,  546 
Hydrogen,  effect  of  breathing,  848.    A  source 

of  Animal  Heat,  882.    Relation  of,  to  Ani- 
mal Heat,  916 
Hydrocarbons,  484.    Destination  of.  902  ;  — 

in  relation  to  heat,  918  ;  —  to  work,  918 
Hyocholio  acid,  540 
Hyoid  bone,  31.  499,  968 
Hyperaesthesia,  270 
Hypermetropia,  445 
Hyperplasia,  705 

Hypertrophy,  705;  — of  muscle.  134 
Hypnotism,  or  magnetic  sleep,  317 
Hypoglossal  nerve.  252.  267,  375 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  243 


Ideas  and  Ideation,  291,  295,  296,  297.  300, 

301.  302 
Ideo- motor  acts,  301 
Idiots,  brain  of,  236 
Ileo-csecal  valve,  516,  517 
Ileum,  intestine,  36,  511.  512 
Image  of  Purkinje,  469 
Images,  entoptioal,  468 
Imago,  939 

Incubus,  or  nightmare,  316 
iDeas,  394,  968 
Induration,  705,  706 
Infant,  weight  and  length  of,  998 
Infancy,  999 
Infants,  milk  for,  766 
Inflammation.  705 
Infundibula  of  kidney,  770 
Infundibulum  of  oviduct,  943 ;  —  of  Fallopian 

tube,  947 
IngesU,  daily.  901 
Infusoria,  reproduction  of;  933,  935,  937  ($es 

Protozoa) 
Iilgluvies  in  Birds,  586  ;  — of  Ruminants.  583 
luk-bag  of  Cephalopods,  590,  790 
Inhibition  of  effect  of  stimuli  on  motor  nerves, 

228 
Inorganic  bodies,  characters,  124 
Inorganic  proximate  constituents  of  the  body, 

71.  82 
Inosite,  76,  711 

Insalivation,  95,  498;  — in  Animals.  581 
Ihhrctivora.      Digestive   organs,   582,    585. 

Locomotion,  180 


Insecta.  Digestive  organs,  590.  Digestive 
glands,  593,  594.  597.  Circulation.  697. 
Ueat,  873.  Renal  organs,  790.  Respira 
tion,  866,  867;  —  of  certain  larve,  871. 
Luminosity  of,  890.  Touch,  371.  Smell, 
392.  Hearing,  414.  Sight,  478.  479.  Lo- 
comotion, 182,  190.  Sounds  made  by.  217. 
Nervous  system,  331-333 

Inspiration,  805-810.  Enlargement  uf  thorax 
in,  805,  806.  Muscles  of,  807-809.  Force 
exerted  in,  814  ;  — in  Birds  is  passive,  862. 
Quantity  of  air  taken  in,  at  each,  819 ; 
quantity  breathed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
821.  Supplementary  uses  of.  817-819.  In- 
gress  of  air  in,  how  facilitated,  809.  First 
inspiration  at  birth,  816.  Circumstances 
which  modify  the  number  of,  813,  814 

Instincts  of  Animals,  299,  329 ;  —  of  Man, 
299,  300.  310 

Intellect.  298.  300 

Intercostal  muscles,  external  and  internal, 
807-8.     Diagram  of.  808. 

Intermuscular  septa.  23 

Intervertebral  substances,  development  of, 
961 

Intestinal  canal  (tee  Intestine)  ;  —  digestion, 
560-562  ;  —  glands  of  Vertebrata,  597 ;  — 
juice,  95 ;  sources  and  composition  of.  542, 
543 ;  action  of,  560 ;  action  of,  in  animals, 
598 

Intestines,  36.  95.  Length  of,  in  animals, 
585.  Development  of.  969.  Small,  510, 
511  ;  coats,  512,  513;  villi,  513;  structure 
of  villi,  603,  604  ;  vermicular  or  peristaltic 
movements,  513.  Large,  514;  structure  of. 
514-517;  coats  of,  514,  515.  Passage  of 
food  along.  514-517.  Contents  of,  561,  564. 
Descent  of  substances  through,  564.  Di- 
gestion in,  560-562.  Juices  of,  542,  543. 
Glands,  Brunner^s,  542  ;  Lieberkiihn^s  fol- 
licles, 543  ;  Peyer's  patches,  543,  605  ;  soli- 
tary,  544,  741 ;  agminated,  543,  605,  742. 
Changes  of  food  in,  561.  Action  of  juices 
of,  560.  Gases  contained  in,  564.  Val- 
vulaB  conniventes,  513.  Contents  of  small, 
alkaline,  556.  In  Vertebrata.  585-589; 
MoUusca,  589 ;  Molluscoida,  590 ;  Annu- 
losH,  590,591.  Annuloida,  591;  Coelente- 
raU,  592  ;  Protozoa,  592 

Intrinsic  forces  of  Animal  mechanism,  165 

Invrrtbbrata.  Alimentary  canal,  589-592. 
Gastric  glands,  593.  Liver,  593,  594.  Pan- 
creas, 596.  Blood,  695.  Bloodvessel'*,  695, 
696.  Nervous  system,  330-335.  Touch, 
371,  373.  Taste,  381.  Smell,  392.  Hear- 
ing,  414.  Sight,  477-480.  Locomotion  on 
solids,  183;  in  fluids,  188;  in  air.  190. 
Voice,  217.  Prehension,  198.  Heat  of. 
873.    Digestive  organs,  589.  590.    Digestive 

f lands.    581,   582.    593-597.      Circulation. 
95-698.    Renal  organs,  789.     Respiration. 

866-868.  870-872.     Prehension  of  food.  573, 

574.    Denticles.  580.  581.    Salivary  glands, 

581.     Pharynx,  582 
Involuntary  movements,  301 
Iris,  419,  424,  438.  439.     Government  of,  447. 

Development  of,  966 
l!*thmus  of  fauces,  500 
Ivory,  576 


Jackson,  Prof.,  on  semicircular  canals,  408 
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Jacob*8  membrane,  426,  449 

Jaw8,  95,  495  ;  —  in  animals,  579,  580 

Jaw,  lower,  development  of,  967.  Upper,  de- 
velopment of.  967 

Jejanum,  36,  511,  512 

Joint  oil,  or  synovia,  21,  155 

Joints,  21,  93,  153.  Immovable,  154.  Mixed, 
154.  Movable,  154;  Ball  and  socket,  156; 
Hinge  or  ginglTform,  156  ;  Planiform,  155  ; 
Special  forms,  157 

Judgment,  291 


Eelstin,  782 

Keratin,  73,  936 

Kidneys,  34,  98.  Description  of,  768-772. 
Chemical  composition,  769.  Atrophy,  or 
disease  of  one,  769.  Horseshoe,  769.  Mov- 
able or  floating,  769.     Hilus,  769.     Sinas, 

769.  Cortical  substance,  769.     Medullary 
substance,    769.      Malpighian    corpuscles, 

770.  771.  Pyramids  (Malpighi),  770.  Pa- 
pilisB  or  mammillsB,  770.  Pelvis,  770.  In- 
fundibula.  770.  Calyces,  770,  772.  Tu- 
buli  uriniferi,  770.  Tubes  of  Ferrein,  770. 
Capsules,  770.  Ducts  of  Bellini,  770.  -Ci- 
lia in,  of  oold-blooded  Vertebrata,  771. 
Bloodvessels  of  Malpighian  bodies,  771  ; 
portal  character  of,  771.  Arteries,  771. 
Veins.  771.  Lymphatics,  772.  Nerves,  772. 
Function  of,  772.  Office  of  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  772  ;  of  spheroidal  epithelium  of 
tubuli,  772,  773.  Effect  on  blood,  of  extir- 
pation of,  773 ;  of  ligature  of  ureters,  773. 
Bright's  disease,  or  granular  degeneration, 
786.  Renal  organs  in  animals,  787-790. 
Primordial,  957,  972.  Development,  973. 
Ureter,  769,  772 

Einesodio  substance  (in  spinal  cord),  273 

Kissing,  sound  of,  214 

Knee-joint,  constructive  adaptation  to  erect 

posture,  170 
Kymographion,  664 


Labyrinth,  or  internal  ear,  396 

Labyrintho^ dentine,  579 

Lachrymal  canals,  or  canaliculi,  418.  — 
glands,  30,  98,  415,418.  —  lake,  417.  —pa. 
pillae,  418.  —  puncta,  418.  —  sac  and 
groove,  418 

Lactation,  761  ;  how  influenced,  765 

Lactenb,  36.  62,  96,  603,  604.  Commence- 
ment in  villi,  603.     Absorption  by,  621 

Lactic  acid,  76,  528,  781 

Lactin,  76,  762,  763 

Lncunse  of  bone,  46 

Lamellibranchiata.  Digestive  organs,  590. 
Digestive  glands,  594.  Circulation,  696. 
Renal  organs,  790.  Respiration,  870. 
Touch,  371.  Sight,  477.  Locomotion,  182, 
188.     Nervous  system,  108,  330 

Lamina  spiralis,  397.  —  cribrosa.  423.  — 
fusca,  424.  —  of  cerebellum,  244.  —  dor- 
saliii,  954.  Sensorial-,  954.  Motbrio-sex- 
ual-,  954.     Mucous-,  954 

Lanugo,  995 

Larvae,  937,  939 

Laryngeal  movements,  207.  —  nerves,  func- 
tions of,  213.  — muscles,  action  of,  206, 
207.    —  sac,  202 

Laryngoscope,  205 


Larynx,  31,  98,  200.  Cartilages,  200.  Haeoai 

membrane,    202.     Muscles,    202.    Nerm, 

202.     Ventricle,  201.    Fanotions  of,  205 
Latebra  of  egg,  946 
Laughing,  818.    —  gas,  847 
Lavoisier's  theory  of  Animal  Heat,  880-885 
Leaping,  176.   Combined  with  running,  170 
Lecithin,  75 

Lens,  crystalline,  428.     Development  of,  965 
Lenses,  errors  of  artificial,  435.    Refraction  of 

light  by,  434 
Lepidosiren,  circulation  in,  694.    Respirstioi 

in,  865 
Lenceemia,  735 
Leucin,  75 
LeucocythsBmia,  735 
Levers  employed  in  the  body,  162 
Lieberkilhn's  follicles,   542.   543.     —  preseot 

in  all  Vertebrata,  597 
Life,  or  vital  action,  542,  543.     Periods  o^ 

999 
Ligaments,  17,  21,  155.    Elastic,  158 
Ligamenta  subflava,  158 
Ligamentum   denticolatum,    235.     —  teres, 

156 
Light,  430.     Absorption  of.  432.    Efiects  on 

the  eye,  466.     Evolution  of;  by  Man,  889; 

—  by  Animals,  890,  891  ^  —  cause  of,  891. 
Refraction  of,  433,  437 

Limbs,  development  of,  961 

Lingual  nerve  {fee  Trigeminal) 

Lips,  absent  in  Birds,  573 ;  in  Reptiles,  573 

Liquid  diffusion,  606.  Rate  of^  with  differtot 
substances,  607 

Liquor  amnii,  955  ;  —  lympbsB,  61.  —  sangni- 
nis,  57  {tee  Blood) 

Lisping,  215 

Lithic  acid,  75,  779,  784.    —  calculi,  784 

Liver,  35,  95.  Description,  531.  Ligaments, 
532.  Lobes,  532.  Lobules,  535,  536.  Fis- 
sures, 532.  Bloodvessels,  533,  535.  Lym- 
phatics, 535.  Proper  substance,  535. 
Nerves,  535.  Interlobular  tissue,  535.  Se- 
creting portion,  537.  In  embryo,  a  true 
blood-gland,  744.  Functions,  759.  Glyco- 
genic office,  541,  744-750  ;  sugar  from,  745; 
quantity  of  sugar,  746 ;  use  of,  748 ;  modi- 
fied, 748;  in  snail,  751.  Secreting  offiee, 
760.  Considered  as  a  blood-gland,  744-750. 
In  animals,  593,  594.    Development  of,  972. 

Lobe,  electric,  of  torpedo,  893 

Lobes  of  cerebellum,   244 ;   laminae  of,  245. 

—  of  the  cerebrum,  239 ;  olfactory,  243, 
965 

Lobular  plexus  of  liver,  536 

Locomotion  of  Animals  in  air,  189  ;  in  fluids, 
184  ;  on  solids,  176.  —  of  Man  in  air,  189; 
in  fluids,  183;  on  solids,  167.  In  Mam- 
mnlia.  176,  180-184,  189.  Birds,  180,  181, 
185,  190-193.    Reptiles,  181,  182,  185.  ISO. 

189,  190.  Amphibia,  182.  186.  Fishes,  182. 
186-188,    189,    190.     Annulosa,    182,   188, 

190.  Annuloida,  183,  188.  Mollusca,  182, 
188.  MoIIuscoida,  188.  CcelenteraU,  188. 
Protozoa,  183,  189 

Locomotive  organs  in  Man,  152.     Bones,  152. 

Joints,  153.     Muscles,  159 
Luminosity,  Animal,  890  {fee  Light) 
Lungs,  31,   98,   799.     Development  of,  972. 
Description    of,    799.       Mediastinum,  800. 
Pleural  covering,  800.     Lobes,  SOL    Lob- 
ules, 801.     Parenchyma  of,  801.    Interiob- 
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vIat  tiflsue.  801.  Subplenral  ooat,  802. 
Bronchia.  802.  Lobular  bronchial  tubes, 
802.  Intercellular  jiassages  or  air-sacs,  803. 
Air-cells,  803,  804.  Pulmonary  arteries, 
804  ;  veins,  804.  Bronchial  arteries,  804  ; 
reins,  804.  Lymphatics,  804.  Nerves,  804. 
Elastic  force  of  human.  811,  812.  Passive 
in  inspiration,  800.  Elasticity  in  expira- 
tion, 811.  Capacity,  818-82L  In  Mamma- 
lia, 862.  In  Birds,  8ft2.  In  Reptiles,  864. 
In  Amphibia,  865.  Homologue  of,  in  cer- 
tain Fishes,  865  ;  in  Mollusca,  866  ;  in  An- 
nulosa,  866-868.     Absent  in  Fishes,  692. 

Lunula  of  nail,  358 

Luxns  consumption  of  food,  906 

Lymph,  61,  96.  Composition,  80.  Corpuscles, 
61,  993.  Source,  619.  Formation.  620, 
621,  993.  Quantity  poured  into  blood  in  24 
hours,  627 

Lymphatic  absorption  (sm  Absorption)  ;  — 
glands  or  ganglia,  60,  601 ;  —  development 
of.  993.  —  in  animals,  630.  —  hearts  in 
animals,  630  ;  —  networks  or  plexuses,  601 

Lymphatics,  97.  Deep  and  superficial,  601. 
I>evelopment,  702.  Abundant  in  connective 
tissue,  702,  Few  or  absent  in  muscle  and 
brain,  702 


Macula  Germinativa,  941,  942,  943 ;  —  lutea 
of  eye,  426,  966 

Magnetic  sleep,  317 

Magnetism,  Animal,  317 

Malpighii,  Pyramids  of,  770 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of  spleen,  734,  735.  — 
of  kidneys,  770,  771,  772  j  smaU  in  Birds 
and  Reptiles,  773 

Malleus,  394.  968 

Mammalia.  Classification,  107.  Implacental, 
107,  959.  PlacenUl  non-deciduate,  107, 
959;  deciduate,  107,  959.  Prehension  of 
food,  572.  Cheek  punches  in  some,  572. 
Teeth,  675-577.  Jaws.  580.  Salivary 
glands,  581.  Pharynx,  582.  Stomach,  582- 
585.  Intestinal  canal,  585.  Liver,  593. 
Oall-bladder,  594.  Pancreas,  595.  Lym- 
phatic glands,  630.  Portal  circulation,  690. 
Heart.  691.  Aortic  arch,  691.  Spleen,  750. 
Suprarenal  bodies,  750.  Thyroid  gland, 
750.  Thymus  gland,  750.  Mammary 
glands,  766.  Kidneys,  787,  788.  Thorax, 
862.  Lungs,  862.  Touch,  370,  372.  Taste, 
380.  Smell,  390.  Heanng.  413.  Sight.  473, 
474.  Locomotion  on  solids,  176-180;  in 
fluids,  184  ;  in  air,  189.  Voice,  215.  Pre- 
hension in,  196,  197.  Encephalon,  320. 
321.  Cerebrum,  320-322.  322-324,  325, 
326.  Cerebellum,  326,  327.  Medulla  ob- 
longata, 327.  Spinal  cord,  327.  Corpora 
quadrigemina,  324.  Embryo  of,  95^4-960. 
Heat  of,  ti74.  Ovaries  and  ova  of,  9-k3. 
Reproduction  of,  951-980 

Mammary  glands,  64,  98,  761.  Structure  of, 
761.  Function  of,  762.  Periodic  enlarge- 
ment uf,  761.     In  animals,  766 

Mammilla,  761 

MammillsB  of  kidney,  769 

Man,  Daily  work  of,  917;  —compared  with 
horse,  917     Position  in  Animal  Series,  112. 

Mandibles  of  Annulosa,  573,  574 

Manipulation  in  Animals,  196.  —  in  Man. 
193 


Manometer,  663 ;  differential,  666 

Munyplles  of  Ruminants,  583 

Margaric  acid,  84 

Margarin,  75 

Marrow,  45.  986 

Marsupialia.  Digestive  organs,  584.  Loco- 
motion, 180.  Voice,  216.  Cerebrum,  322, 
323,  324,  326 

Marsupial  pouches,  974 

Mastication,  95.  Parts  concerned  in,  488. 
Muscles,  497.  Movements,  498.  Use  of  sa- 
liva in,  498;  of  tongue.  499;  of  cheeks,  499. 
In  Vertebrata,  574-581.  In  Non-verte- 
brata.  581,  582 

Matrix  of  cells,  980 

MaxillsB  of  Annulosa,  573 

Measure  of  heat,  914 

Meatus,  external  auditory,  393, 403  ;  internal, 
399 

Mechanical  work  of  body,    913,    917,    918; 

transformed  into  heat,  929 
Mechanics  of  the  body,  161 
Meckel's  process,  968 
Mediastinum.  32,  800 
Medulla  oblonsata,    237,   246,  963.     Fibres, 

247.     Pyramids.    246.     Development,  963. 

Functions,  279.    Reflex  functions,  280.     Of 

Vertebrata,  327 
Medullary  plates,  954,  963.     —  tissue,  cells 

of.  45,    986.     —  substance  of  cerebellum, 

245  ;  of  cerebrum,  242 ;  of  kidney,  769 
Mental  work  of  body,  913.  932 
Meibomian  glands,  361.  416 
Membrana  nictitans,  417.     —  tympani,  394, 

403 

Membranous  tongues,  vibrations  of,  204 
Memory.  291,  294,  298,  300 
Mental  faculties  of  Man,  297  (see  Psychical 
faculties) 

Mesencephalon,  963 

Mesenteric  glands,  602  ;  —  in  Gamivora,  630 

Mesenteries,  37,  510 

Mesmerism,  317 

Metabolic  energy,  702 

Metamorphic  force,  702 

Metamorphosis,  cycle  of,  939.  True,  938. 
—  of  Inflects,  938.  —  of  Amphibia,  938. 
Progressive  and  retrograde,  938.  —  of 
Animal  cells,  982 

Metencephalon,  963 

Micropyle,  950 

Metre- kilogrammes,  914 

Milk-fever,  762 

Milk,  Human,  762.  Colostrum,  762.  Cor- 
puscles of.  762.  Chemical  composition,  762, 
763.  Globules,  762.  A  type  of  food,  763. 
Butter  of,  763.  Lactin  or  sugar,  and  lactic 
acid,  763,  764.  Curd  and  whey.  763,  764. 
Casein  of.  how  formed,  710.  764,  905;  its 
use,  764.  Oily  matter,  764.  Salts.  764. 
Resembles  blood,  764.  Retention  of.  764. 
Vicarious  secretion,  764.  Quantity  and 
quality  modified,  764.  Influence  of  ner 
V0U8  system  on.  765.  Chemical  composi- 
tion of,  in  Woman  and  Animals,  765.  Of 
cow,  for  infants,  766 

Milk-teeth,  488,  494,  495.  Development  of, 
970 

Minerals,  relations  to  Animals  and  Plants, 

124 
Molar  death,  707 
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Molecular  changes,  a  sonroe  of  Animal  Heat, 
882.     —  death,  706.    —  movements,  129 

MoLLUSCA.  Chnraoters  and  CInsses.  103,  107. 
Prehension  of  food,  573.     Salivary  glands, 

581.  Alimentary  canal,  589.  Nervous  sys- 
tem, 330.  Liver  in,  593  Circulation,  696. 
Renal  organs,  789  Respiration.  866,  870, 
871.  Touch,  371,  373.  Taste.  380.  Smell, 
392.  Hearing,  414.  Sight,  477.  Locomo- 
tion  on  solids,  182;  in  fluids,  188.  Prehen- 
sion, 198.  Luminosity,  891.  Ovaries  and 
ova,  948.  Development  of,  935,  953.  Heat 
of.  972 

MoLLUscoiDA.  Characters  and  Classes,  108. 
Prehension  of  food  in,  573.     Pharynx  in, 

582.  Alimentary  canal  in,  590.  Liver, 
594.  Circulation,  696.  Respiration,  871. 
Touch,  371,  373.  Smell,  392.  Hearing, 
414.  Sight,  477.  Locomotion  in  fluids, 
188.  Prehension,  198.  Luminosity.  891. 
Nervous  system,  331 

Monocotyledons,  or  Endogens,  118 

Monoecious  Animals,  936 

Monophyodonts,  971 

MoifOTREMATA.  Digestive  organs,  586. 
Mammary  glands,  766.  Sight,  474.  Cere- 
brum, 322,  323,  324.     Implacental,  959 

Mortality  from  epidemics  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, 860,  861 

Mortification,  707 

Motion,  93,  128,  301.  Ciliary,  146.  Muscu- 
lar, 130.  Sarcodous,  149.  Of  blood  through 
the  arteries,  658-666 ;  through  the  capil- 
laries, 673-677 ;  through  the  veins,  677, 
684.  In  vegetables,  151.  Passive  organs 
of,  93.  Active  orgnns  of,  93.  Production 
of,  99.     Knowledge  of,  463 

Motor  fibres  of  nerves,  222  ;  —  oculi  nerves, 
250,  263 

Motor  power,  source  of,  91.3-917,  918,  929 

Motorial  centre,  286.  —  stimulus,  path  of, 
in  spinal  cord,  271 

Mouth,  498.     Mucous  glands  of,  520 

MovKUENTS,  automatic,  304;  consensual  or 
sensori-motor,  301.  302;  emotional,  302, 
303;  ideational  or  ideo  motor,  301,  304; 
instinctive,  301,  302;  involuntary,  301; 
reflex  or  excito-motor,  301-303 ;  sensori- 
motor, 301,  302;  voluntary,  301 ;  rhythmic,' 
304.  Of  Animal  sarcode  and  protoplasm, 
149.  Of  Man  and  Animals,  151.  Riegula- 
tion  of,  94,  218,  234 

Mucin,  73,  766 

Mucous  membranes,  63,  994.     Action  of,  766 

Mucus,  64,  766.  Chemical  composition.  766. 
Use,  767.     Acts  as  a  ferment,  767,  778,  784 

Muller,  ducts  of,  973 

Murexid,  779 

Murmurs,  respiratory,  814.     — cardiac,  657 

MuBcee  volitnntes,  468 

MuscLKS,  21,  94.  Development  of,  960,  962. 
Enlarged  by  exercise,  704.  Fixation  of, 
49.  Use  of.  in  locomotion,  158.  Elasticity 
of,  134.  Heat  of,  874.  Structure  of,  49. 
Of  mastication,  497-499 ;  cheek,  499 ; 
tongue,  499.  500  ;  soft  palate,  501  ;  pharynx, 
502.  503  ;  inspiration,  807-809  ;  expiration, 
812.  813;  eyeball,  420;  middle  ear,  395, 
405;  larynx,  022 

Muscular  contractility,  130;  cause  of,  142; 
duration  of,  135  ;  contraction,  phenomena 
of,  131 ;  beat  produced  by,  136  ;  phenome- 


na aooompanying,  136.  —  enrrentsofclM- 
trioity,  138;  determined  by  galvanometer, 
138.  —  fibres,  plain  or  anstriped,  47,  996; 
striped  or  striated,  48,  990.  —  irritability, 
88,  130.  —  sensations,  the  sixth  senic^ 
342.  —  sense,  134,  287,  290,  348.  - 
sound.  136.  —  tissne,  47,  990,  997 ;  eoa- 
position  of,  78.     —  tonicity,  135,  278 

Musk  of  the  musk-deer,  790 

Myopia,  445 

MvRiAPODA.  Digestive  organs,  591.  DigM- 
tive  glands,  581,  591.  Circulation,  697. 
Renal  organs,  790.  Respiration,  8M. 
Touch,  372,  373.  Sight,  479.  Locomotion, 
183 


Nails,  structure  of,  358.  Development  o^ 
994 

Narwhal,  task  of,  576 

Nasal  duct,  418.     —  cavities,  30 

Nausea,  351 

Necrosis,  999 

Neoplasia,  706 

Nerve-cells.  50,  232,  991.  —  cords,  235. 
—  currents,  electrical.  225.  —  fibres,  if* 
ferent,  efferent,  and  reflex,  222 ;  motor  and 
sensory,  222;  gray  or  gelatinous,  51,  951; 
white  or  tubular,  51,  951 

Nerve-force,  232 

Nerve-root,  53 

Nerve-trunk,  53 

Nerves  of  respiration,  265.  315 

Nerves,  29,  94.  Of  the  internal  senses.  286. 
Action  on  muscles.  229.  Eleetrotonicity, 
227.  Electropolarity,  931.  Functions.  219. 
Mode  of  action,  231.  Modes  of  termination, 
53.  Connection  with  centres  of  sensation, 
267.  Rate  of  conduction  in,  223.  Respi- 
ratory, 265,  816 

Cranial,  249.     First  pair,  or  olfactory, 

249,  263.  383.  Second  pair,  or  optic,  250, 
263.    419.     Third   pair,    or  motores  oculi, 

250,  263.  Fourth  pair,  pathetic,  or  troch- 
lear, 250,  264.  Fifth  pair,  trigeminal,  or 
trifacial,  250,  264.     Sixth  pair,  abducent, 

251,  264.  Seventh  pair,  portio  mollis,  or 
auditory,  251,  399.  411  ;  portio  dura,  or 
facial,  251.  264.  Eighth  pair,  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal,  251,  265,  329;  pneumogastrie  or 
vagus,  252,  265  ;  spinal  accessory,  252,266. 
Ninth  pair,  or  hypoglossal.  252.  267,  329. 
Functions  of,  263.  Number  of  fibres  in 
each,  252 

Spinal,    253.      Cervical,    253,    254. 


Coccygeal,  253,  254.  Dorsal,  253,  254. 
Lumbar,  253,  254.  Sacral,  253,  254. 
Functions,  260.  Roots.  254.  Anterior 
roots,  253.  Posterior  roots,  253.  269 
Nervous  force,  931.  — plexuses,  53,  255.  — 
substance,  composition  of,  78 ;  properties 
of,  219.  —  system  and  its  functions  in 
animals,  318  ;  bilateral  or  double  action  of^ 
312;  cerebrospinal.  235  ;  .xympathetio.  235; 
development  of,  963 ;  effect  of,  on  Animal 
Heat,  885  ;  its  functions,  2.'i4 ;  its  structore, 
235;  functions  of  different  parts,  259.  — 
influence  on  absorption,  618;  on  heart- s 
action,  652,  653,  654;  on  nutrition,  311, 
312,  705  ;  on  sugar-forming  function  of 
liver,  282,  311,  748,  750  ;  on  secretion,  311. 
312,  756,  757;  on  secretion  of  saliva,  265, 
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522,  523 ;  of  tears,  310,  312 ;  of  gAstHc 
joioe,  526  ;  on  excretion,  755  ;  on  excretion 
of  urine,  774;  on  respiration,  815.  —  psy- 
ehieal  functions,  297 

Nervous  tissues,  50,  991,  997 

Nervous  work,  931 

Nerromuscular  work,  913,  931 

Neural  cavity,  113,  955 

Neurilemma,  53 

Nenrility,  89,  219 

Nightmare  or  incubus,  316 

Nipple,  761 

Nitrogen,  effect  of  breathing,  848.     Elimina- 
tion from  lungs,  827  ;  from  skin,  794 

Nitrogenous  food  («m  Food).     Constituents  of 
body,  72,  84 

Nodes  or  Nodal  points  of  vibrating  bodies,  203 

Ncend,  vital.  281,  816 

Non-flBOtized  constituents  of  the  body,  75,  86 

Non-nitrogenous  food   {tee  Food).     Constitu- 
ents of  body,  75,  86 

Non-vascular  tissues.  57 

Nose,   structure    of,    382.      Development  of, 
965,  967 

Notochord,  954;  changes  of,  961 

Nucleated  cells,  67,  981-983 

Nucleus  and  nucleolus  of  animal  cell,  981 ; 
of  vegetable  cell,  981 

Nutrition.  96,  698.  Definition,  698,  699. 
Chyle,  699.  Blood.  700  {tee  Blood).  Or- 
gans and  tissues,  700.  Areas  and  centres 
of,  702.  Conditions  essential  to,  702; 
luodifying  it,  704,  705.  When  most  active, 
702..  Essential  cause  of,  701;  stage  first, 
700;  second,  701  ;  third,  702  ;  fourth,  703; 
fifth,  703.  Continuous  growth,  703,  704, 
996.  Interstitial  disintegration  and  depo- 
sition. 703,  704.  Influence  of  nervous  sys- 
tem on,  311,  705.  Not  dependent  on  ner- 
vous system,  705.  Periodic,  hypertrophic, 
and  hyperplastic,  705.  Perversions  of,  705. 
Dependent  on  blood,  707.  Effect  of  liga- 
ture  of  arteries,  707.  Effect  of  determina- 
tion of  blood,  708.  Effect  of  hemorrhage, 
708.  Office  of  white  corpuscles  of  blood, 
708  ;  of  red,  709 ;  of  albuminoid  principles 
of  blood,  709 ;  of  fibrin  of  blood,  710 ;  of 
fatty  matter  of  blood,  711 ;  of  sugar  of 
blood.  711;  of  extractives  of  blood,  711; 
of  salts  of  blood,  712,  713 ;  of  gases  of  blood, 
713.     Of  the  embryo,  956.  958,  978,  079 

Nutritive  glands,  733  {tee  Ductless  Glands) 

Nutritive  repetition,  704,  996 

Nutritive  work  of  body,  914,  929 


Objective  sensory  stimuli,  336 

Oblique  muscles  of  eyeball,  420 

Occipital  foramen,  26,  989 

Ocular  spectra,  466 

Odontopnore,  580 

Odors.  384 

(Edema  of  the  glottis,  810 

(EsoPHAOus,  31,  95,  504,  505.  Action  in 
deglutition,  505.  In  Vertebrata,  585-589. 
In  Mollusca,  589.  In  Molluscoida,  590. 
In  Annulosa,  590 

(Esophageal  groove  in  Ruminants,  583.  Ac- 
tion of,  584 

Old  age.  999,  1001 

Oleic  moid,  76 


Olein,  75 

Oleophosphorio  acid,  76 

Olfactory  cells,  383.  —  lobes,  243,  383,  965  ; 
in  animals,  322,  325 ;  development  of,  965. 

—  nerves,  249.  263,  383 
Olivary  bodies,  247.  282 
Omasum  of  Ruminants,  583 
Omenta,  36,  507 
Omphalo-mesenterio  arteries,    956,   975.     ~- 

veins.  975 
Opierculum  of  Fishes,  869 
Ophthalmometer,  441 
Ophthalmoscope,  472 
Optic  axes,  420,  421.     —  commissure,   420. 

—  tracts,  420.    —  centre  of  the  eye,  439. 

—  lobes  in  animals.  322,  325.  —  nerve, 
250.  263,  419.  —  pore,  423.  —  thalamus, 
242,  964  ;  functions,  285.  —  vesicles,  965; 
secondary,  965 

Optometers,  444 

Orbits  of  the  eyes,  415 

Organs  of  the  Body,  weight  of,  897 

Organic  bodies.     Characters,  124 

Organic  proximate  constituents  of  the  body, 
71,  83.  Azotized  or  nitrogenized,  71,  72, 
84.     Non-azotized,  72,  75.  86 

Organic  constituents  of  food,  544,  545.  ~- 
matter  in  the  breath,  828 

Organization.  127,  984 

Osmazome,  78 

Osmosis,  606 

Osseous  tissue  {tee  Bone  and  Tissue) 

Oitsicles  of  the  ear,  395,  404,  966 

Ossification,  from  cartilage,  986 ;  from  mem- 
brane. 987.  Intra-cnrtilaginous,  986  ;  where 
it  occurs,  988.  Membranous,  987  ;  where 
found,  987.  Centres  of,  987.  Order  of  pro- 
cess, 989 

Osteodentine,  494,  579 

Osteoblasts,  987 

Osteogenic  substance,  987 

Otoliths  or  otoconia,  398,  411 

OvART.  Of  Bird,  943.  Mammal,  946.  Rep- 
tiles, 948.  Amphibia,  948.  Fishes,  948. 
Mollusca,  949.  Annulosa,  949.  Coelente- 
rata,  949.  —  is  a  gland,  949.  Development 
of,  973 

Oviduct  of  Bird,  943 

Ovipositor,  949 

Ovisac,  943 

Ovule,  Vegetable,  941 

Ovum,  935.  Compared  with  pseudovnm,  940. 
Unfertilized,  940.     Origin  of,  from  parent, 

941.  General  account  of,  942.  Meroblastic, 

942.  Holoblastio,  942.  Sizes  of,  941,  946. 
Mammalian,  942,  946.  Of  Bird  and  Reptile, 

943.  Of  Reptiles,  948.  Amphibia,  948. 
Fishes,  948.  ^Mollusca,  948.  Annulosa,  949. 
Coelenterata,  949.  Fertilization  of,  949. 
Micropyle  of,  950.     Changes  in,  951 

Ox,  daily  work  of.  920 

Oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  782 

Oxalic  acid,  76,  782 

Oxidation  of  body,  907.  —  of  food,  the 
source  of  force,  913.  —  processes  in  body, 
838-841.     —  of  muscle,  918. 

Oxygen,  99.  Combines  with  red  corpuscles, 
837.  Effect  of  breathing,  848.  Discovery 
of,  838.  Affinity  of  cruorin  for,  832.  Com- 
bines with  cruorin,  832.  In  liquor  san- 
guinis, 832.  Absorption  of,  in  respiration, 
824.  Contained  in  venous  and  arterial  blood. 
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834.     Conditions  which  modifj  qnantitj  of, 
absorbed  in  respiration,  842,  843,  844 
Oione,  823 


Pachydbrmata.  DigestiTe  organs,  584,  585. 
Digestive  glands,  595.  Sight,  473,  474.  Lo- 
oomotion,  178,  179.  Cerebrnm,  321,  322, 
324 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  358 

Pain,  347,  353 

Palate.  373,  500,  501.  Cleft —,  968.  Hard 
and  soa.  500,  501 

PalpebrsB  or  eyelids.  415 

Palpebral  fissure,  417 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  352 

Palmitic  acid,  75 

Palmitin,  75 

Pancreas,  36,  62,  96.  Description  and  struc- 
ture of,  541.  In  animals,  595,  596.  De- 
velopment of,  972 

Pancreatic  juice,  95,  541.  Secretion  not  con- 
tinuous, 541.  Composition,  542.  Action, 
558-561.  In  animals,  598.  Present  in  small 
intestine,  561. 

Pancreatin,  74,  542 

Pause  of  Ruminants,  583 

Papilloe  of  cutis,  356.  —  of  toeth,  969,  995. 
—  of  kidney,  770.     —  of  tongue,  373. 

Parapeptone,  547 

Parenchyma  of  Organs  {see  those  Organs) 

Parotid  glands,  31,  521 

Parthenogenesis.  936,  940 

Pathetic  nerve,  250,  264 

Paunch  of  Ruminants,  583 

Peduncles  of  cerebellum,  245.  —  of  cere- 
brum, 237 

Pelvis,  points  of  adaptation,  171.  —  of  kid- 
ney, 770 

Pepsin,  74,  528,  548.  Special  action  of,  551. 
Properties  of,  551.     Source  of,  905. 

Peptone,  547 

Perception,  291,  300 

Percussion  of  chest,  815 

Perennibranchiate  Amphibia,  694.  Circula- 
tion, 694.     Respiration,  869,  870. 

Pericardium,  33,  632.  —  absent  in  Amphi- 
oxus,  689 

Perichondrium,  46 

Perimysium,  49 

Periodontal  membrane,  493 

Periplast,  981 

Peristaltic  or  vermicular  contraction,  133,  513, 
514 

Peritoneum,  36,  507,  511,  969 

Perivisceral  cavity  of  Actinozoa,  592 

Perspiration,  791.  Insensible,  792.  Sensible, 
792.  Chemical  composition,  792.  Use?, 
792,  793.  Average  quantity  exhaled  in  24 
hours,  793.  Quantity  influenced,  793,  794. 
Suppression  of,  794.  Use  of  in  regulating 
heat  of  body,  878 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile,  787 

Peyer's  glands,  67,  97,  543,  605 

Pharynx,  95,  98,  502,  503.  Action  on  degluti- 
tion, 503.  Closed  sacs,  741.  In  animals,  582 

Phosphates,  elimination  of,  932 

Phosphatic  calculi,  784 

Phosphdnes.  452,  456,  469 

Phosphorescence  of  animals,  890 

Photic  work,  891.     —  of  body,  914. 

PhotomeleTa,  44^ 


Phrenic  nerve.  254 

Phrenology,  292 

Phthisis  and  imperfect  Teniilation,  859 

Physics,  methods  of  researeb  in,  911,  912 

Physiology,  General,  88.     Special,  129 

Pia  Mater,  29,  236 

Pigeon,  mode  of  feeding  yoang,  573 

Pigment-cells,  66,  73,  994 

Pineal  gland  or  body,  243,  282,  964 

Pitch  of  a  sound.  203 

PituiU.  382 

Pituitary  body,  738.     —  membrane,  382 

Placenta,  origin  of,  947.    Stmctare  and  nsei, 

958.  Maternal,  947,  958.  Detachment  of 
part  of,  959.  Foetal  part  of,  948.  958.  Dif- 
fused,  959.     Cotyledonooa,   959.     Discoid, 

959.  Zonular,  959 

Plants,  classification.  117.  RaMmblanoei  be- 
tween them  and  animals,  ISl.  DiffereacM 
between  them  and  animals,  121.  Retpin- 
tion  in.  119,  796.  Stractare  and  funetions, 
118.     Tissues  of,  119,981 

Plasma  of  the  blood.  57,  96,  700 

Plastic  deposits,  706.  —  food,  484,  900,  907, 
918 

Pleura,  31.  800.    Costal,  800.    Cavity  of;  800 

Pleural  chamber  of  thorax,  800 

Plexuses  of  vessels  {see  Capillaries  and  Lym- 
phatics) .  —  of  spinal  nerves.  254.  —  of 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  256 

Plici-dentine,  579 

Pluteus,  938 

Pnenmogastric  nerves,  252.  Function  of, 
265.  Influence  en  biliary  secreUon.  760, 
761.  Effect  of  division  of,  817 ;  on  glyeo- 
genic  function,  749 

Poison  fangs  in  serpents,  577 

Pollen  cells,  941 

PoLTzoA.  Digestive  organs,  590.  Digestive 
glands.  594.  Circulation,  697.  Respiration, 
871.     Touch.  371. 

Pons  Vn  ulii,  237.  Fibres  of;  246.  FudcUoq8 
of,  282.  Development  of,  963.  In  Yerte- 
brata,  327 

Portal  canals,  535 

Portal  blood  is  source  of  bile,  760.  Ciroals- 
tion,  533.     In  animals,  690,  692 

Portol  vein,  533 

Portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  251,  265.  — 
mollis,  or  auditory  nerve,  251,  263,  399.411 

Posture,  erect,  168.  —  recumbent,  and  mode 
of  rising,  167.  —  sitting,  smd  mode  of  ris* 
ing,  168.     Effect  of  on  the  pulse,  654 

Precursory  cartilage,  986.     —  membrane,  986 

Preformative  membrane,  995 

Prehensile  limbs  of  quadruped  Mammalia,  ISO 

Prehension  and  manipulation  in  animals.  190. 
—  in  Man,  193.  —  of  food  in  animals,  572, 
574 

Presbyopia,  445 

Pressure,  sensibility  to,  365 

Primitive  streak  or  trace,  953.  Optic  vesicles. 
965.     Dental  groove,  969 

Primordial  vertebrse,  960.     —  kidneys,  960 

Proboscis  of  Annulosa,  574.  —  of  Elephant, 
197,  572 

Process,  Meckers,  968 

Proglottis,  938 

Progression  upon  solids,  166,  167.  —  onder 
water,  166.  —  upon  a  fluid,  166.  In  water, 
166,  183.  —through  the  air  or  flight, 
167 
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Pronatioo,  105 

Propagation  of  sound,  809 

Propionic  acid,  76 

Prosencephalon,  963,  964 

Protein,  85 

Protens,  circulation,  694.  Respiration,  864, 
869 

Protoplasm,  67,  981,  982.     Movements  of,  149 

Pbotozoa,  general  characters  and  classes.  111. 
Reproduction,  933,  935.  Heat,  878.  Lu- 
minositj  in,  891.  Prehension  of  food,  574. 
Alimentary  oavitj  in  higher,  592.  Circula- 
tion, 698.  Contractile  vesicles,  698.  Res- 
piration in,  872.  Sight,  possible.  480.  Lo- 
comotion on  solids,  183;  in  fluids,  189. 
Nervous  system  and  action,  335 

Proven tricul us  in  Birds,  586.     Use  of,  587 

Proximate  constituents  of  the  body,  71.  In- 
organic, 71,  82.  Organic,  71,  83.  Propor- 
tions of,  897.     Relative  to  daily  food,  899 

Psalterium  of  Ruminants,  583 

Pseudo-branchisd  of  Fishes,  750 

Pseudo-hflemal  vessels  of  Annelida,  697 

Pseudoscope,  461 

Pseudova,  935,  937,  940 

Psychical  functions  of  nervous  system,  94,  218, 
234,  286,  297,  300 

Pteropods.  Digestive  organs,  590.  Digestive 
glands,  581.  Circulation,  696.  Respiration, 
870.'    Sight,  477.    Locomotion,  188 

Ptyalin  or  salivin,  74,  524 

Puberty,  999 

Pulmonary  artery,  33,  804.    —  veins,  33,  804 

Pulmonated  or  air-breathing  Vertebrata,warm 
and  cold-blooded,  690 

Pulp  of  tooth,  491 

PuLSB,  666-673.  Frequency,  654.  Modifled 
by  many  causes.  654--656.  Cause,  immedi- 
ate, 667.  Remote,  666.  Locomotion  of  ar- 
tery in,  667.  Theories  of,  668.  Pulse-wave, 
rate  of,  667.  Characters  of;  669,  671.  Di- 
chrotal,  668.  Cause  of,  670.  Absolute  du- 
ration, 671.  Volume  of,  669.  Influence  of 
respiratory  movements  on,  672.  Modified 
by  heart's  action,  672.  Irregular,  672.  In- 
termittent, 672.  Respiratory,  681.  Ve- 
nous, 646 

Pulse-respiration  ratio,  656.  Efiect  of  disease 
on,  813 

Pupa,  939 

Pupil  of  the  eye,  425,  446,  966 

Purkinje.  image  of^  469 

Pus,  706 

Putrefaction,  1002 

Pyloric  appendages,  597,  598 

Pylorus  or  pyloric  valve,  508 

Pyramids  of  Malpighi,  kidney,  770.  Of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  246;  decussation  of,  246 


QuADRUMAMA.  Digestive  organs,  583,  584. 
Digestive  glands,  595.  Mammary  glands, 
766.  Touch,  370.  Sight,  473,  474.  Loco- 
motion on  solids,  176-178.  Voice,  215. 
Prehension,  196-197.  Cerebrum,  320,  322, 
323,  326.     Cerebellum,  326,  327 

Quadrupeds,  mode  of  standing  and  locomo- 
tion, 178.     Adaptation  for  swimming,  184 

Quinoidin,  830 

Radiata.    General  characters,  103 
KSLles,  814,  815 


Reason,  291,  299 

Receptaculum  chyli,  601;  in  Birds  two,  680 

Reciprocation  of  sounds,  211 

Recollection,  298 

Recti  muscles  of  eyeball,  420 

Rectum,  36,  514 

Reed  of  Ruminants,  583 

Reflection  of  light,  430,  431;  sound,  401 

Reflex  action  of  spinal  cord,  274.  —  acts, 
222,  802.  —  movements,  275,  302;  respira- 
tory. 274,  815,  816;  sympathetic,  311 

Refraction  of  light,  433,  434 

Regeneration  of  the  tissues,  997 

Regurgitation  of  food,  518.  Contents  of  crop 
by  pigeon,  587 

Relations  between  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Kingdoms,  124.  Between  Animals,  and 
Plants,  and  Minerals,  124.  Between  Ani- 
mal and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  117.  Of  Man 
with  Animals,  101.  Of  Man  and  Animals 
with  Plants,  117.  Of  Man  with  external 
nature,  101 

Renal  arteries,  771.  —  veins,  771.  — 
nerves,   772.      —  vessels  in  animals,  789. 

—  excretion,  768 

Renal  portal  system  in  animals,  692,  789 

Rennet-bag  of  Ruminants,  583 

Reparation,  97,  698.  —  of  the  tissues  gener- 
ally, 996;  —  in  animals,  996.  Separate 
tissues  in  Man,  996,  997 

Reparative  force,  996.     Phenomena,  707 

Reproduction  of  the  individual,  698,   933. 

—  of  Vegetables,  934,  941.    —  of  Animals, 

934.  Equivocal  or  spontaneous,  933,  940. 

—  of  VertebraU,  936.    —  Mammalia,  946. 

—  Birds,  943.  —  Reptiles,  94&  —  Am- 
phibia, 948.  Fishes,  948.  Mollusca,  936. 
Molluscoida,  936,  937,  938.  Annulosa,  936, 
937.     Annuloida,    936,  937,     Ccelenterata, 

935.  937.  Protoioa,  9.33,  935,  937.  In- 
seota,  936,  938.  Crustacea,  935,  987.  En- 
tozoa,  935,  936.  Echinodermata,  938.  Infu- 
soria, 933-935, 938.  Bee,  936.  Aphides,  935, 
937.  TsBnia,  938.  Non-sexual,  934.  Sex- 
ual, 935.  Fissiparous,  or  by  division,  934, 
937,  940.  Gemmiparous,  or  by  buds,  935, 
940.    Oviparous,  935-941.    Hermaphrodite, 

936.  Parthenogenetic,  936,  940.  Alter- 
nate, 937,  940.  Ovoviviparous,  948.  Vi- 
viparous, 941.     Of  a  lost  part,  698 

Rbptilia.  Prehension  of  food,  573.  Teeth, 
577,  578.  Jaws,  580.  Salivary  glands,  581. 
Pharynx,  582.  (Esophagus,  588.  Stomach, 
588.  Integuments  of,  872.  Intestines, 
588,  589.  Cloaca,  588.  Liver,  593.  Gall- 
bladder, 594.  Pancreas,  596.  Lymphatic 
hearts,  630.  Portal  circulation,  692. 
Heart,  691.  Aortic  arches,  691,  692. 
Pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations,  691, 
692.  Renal  portal  system,  692.  Respira- 
tion, 864.  Spleen,  750.  Suprarenal  bodies, 
750.  Thyroid  body,  750.  Thymus  gland, 
750.  Kidneys,  788.  Thorax,  864.  Lungs, 
864.  Tongue,  380.  Touch,  371.  Taste, 
380.  Smell,  391.  Hearing.  413.  Sight, 
475.  Heat.  874.  Ova  of,  948.  Lo- 
comotion  on  solids,  181,  182;  in  fluids,  185, 
186  ;  in  air,  189.  190.  Voice,  217.  En- 
cephalon,  320.  Cerebrum,  821,  322,  324, 
325,  326.  Cerebellum,  326,  327.  Spinal 
cord,  327.  Vagus  nerve,  328.  Corpora 
bigemina,  825.     Reproduction  of,  948. 
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Reserre  air,  818,  819,  820 

Residual  air,  818.  819,  820 

Resonance  of  sonnds,  210 

Resorption,  629 

Respiration.  Organs  of,  797.  Air-passages, 
798.  —ciliated,  812.  Bronchi,  798,  799. 
Lungn,  799-804;  air-cells.  803.  804;  air- 
sacs,  80.3;  arteries,  bronchial,  804;  pulmo- 
nary,  804:  bronchia,  802;  intereellolar  pas- 
sages, 803;  lobes.  801;  lobules,  801;  lym- 
phatics, 804;  nerves,  804;  parenchyma,  801; 
pleura,  800;  veins,  bronchial,  804;  palmo- 
nary,  804.  Thorax,  707;  cavity  of,  707; 
framework  of.  707  ;  openings  of,  707.  Tra- 
chea, 797-799 

—  function  of,  98,  795.  Activity  of, 
related  to  number  and  sise  of  red  corpus- 
cles, 837.  Air,  changes  of,  821;  in  compo- 
sition, 823;  in  moisture.  821.  822;  in  tem- 
perature, 837 ;  complemental,  819,  820 ; 
composition  of  dry,  823;  effect  of  a  single 
respiration  on,  823;  ingress  of,  facilitated, 
809;  reserve,  818,  819;  residual.  819,  820; 
supplemental,  819,  820;  tidal,  819,  820; 
quantity  of,  inspired  and  expired  in  24 
hours,  821.  Artificial  respiration,  854-857. 
Breathing  air,  8 1 9.  Carbonic  acid,  elimina- 
tion of,  824;  experiments  on  quantity  given 
off,  824-827;  quantity  given  off  in  24  hours, 
827;  how  modified,  842-847.  Capacity  of 
chest,  extreme  differential,  819.  Chemical 
processes,  how  modified,  842-847.  Cilia, 
use  of  in,  812.  Disorders  of,  814,  817; 
from  injury  to  thoracic  walls,  810.  Effects 
of  on  the  blood  and  tissues,  828-842;  on 
color  of  the  blood,  828  ;  causes  of,  828-832; 
on  fibrin  of  the  blood,  832;  —  gases  of  the 
blood,  833-842;  —  temperature  of  the 
blood,  833  ;  of  other  gases  than  air  on,  847- 
850;  of  impure  air  in.  857,  861.  Elastic 
force  of  lung  in.  81 1,  812.  Embryonic,  958, 
976.  Gases,  diffusion  of.  in,  834-838.  Im- 
mediate effect  of,  795.  Importance  of,  796. 
Nervous  system,  influence  of,  on,  815-817. 
Nitrogen,  elimination  of,  827.  Organic 
matter,  elimination  of,  828.  Oxidation 
process,  object  of,  842;  seat  of,  838-841. 
Oxygen,  absorption  of,  824;  explanation  of 
interchanges  of  gases  in,  834-842 ;  source 
of,  796 ;  quantity  modified,  842-844.  Pe- 
riod of  a,  consists  of  three  stages,  813. 
Pulse-respiration  ratio,  813;  in  disease,  813. 
Varieties  of,  abdominal,  806 ;  how  hin- 
dered, 807  ;  diaphragmatic,  806  :  costal  in- 
ferior, 806,  superior,  806 ;  number  of  per 
minute,  at  different  ages,  813;  number  of 
circumstances  which  modify  the,  813  ;  pec- 
toral, 807.  Rhythm  of,  813;  affected  by  ner- 
vous system,  815-817.  Sounds  of,  various, 
814,  815.  Spirometer,  a  measure  of,  819. 
Intestinal,  563.  Mechanism  of,  805. 
Movements  of,  reflex,  815.  Movements  of 
expiration,  810-813;  partly  passive,  810; 
elasticity  of  lung  in,  810,  811 ;  muscles  con- 
cerned in,  812,  813;  walls  of  air-cells,  used 
in,  812  ;  in  Birds,  active,  863 ;  force  of, 
814.  Movements  of  inspiration,  805-810 : 
first,  at  birth,  816;  chief  work  of,  809; 
enlargement  of  thorax  in,  805,  806;  force  of, 
814 ;  in  full,  821 ;  ingress  of  air,  how  facili- 
tated, 809 ;  muscles  concerned  in,  806-809  ; 
supplementary  uses  of,  817,  818.     Nerves, 


afferent  and  efferent  of,  815,  816;  eitetof 
division  of,  816,  817.  Nervous  centre,  Is 
noeud  vital,  or  viUI  knot,  280,  281,  816. 
Substances  oxidised  in,  nature  of,  841. 
Temporary  suspension  of,  852-854.  Ulti- 
mate uses  of,  796.  Vital  capacity  of  eh«i, 
818,  819,  820.  821  ;  how  influenced,  820, 
821.  Want  of  breath,  feeling  of,  815,  816. 
In  animals,  862-872;  aerial,  796,  862-868; 
aquatic.  796,  868-872;  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  888;  in  cold-blooded  animali, 
888  ;  in  Mammalia,  862  ;  Birds,  862.  863. 
Reptiles,  864,  888.  Amphibia,  864,  866, 
869  ;  Fishes,  865,  866,  869.  870 ;  Mollnsea, 

866,  870,  871  ;  Molluseoida,  871 ;  Anna- 
losa,  866,  868,  871 ;  Annuloida,  871  ;  C». 
lenterata,  872  ;   Protosoa,  871 ;  in  Insects, 

867,  868 ;  in  PlanU,  796 

Respiratory  food.  484.  900,  907,  918;  —  dii- 
turbances  produce  diabetes,  749  ;  —  tract, 
816 

Restiform  bodies,  246,  247 

Retching,  518 

Rete  mucosum,  354 

Retia  mirabilia  in  animals,  690,  693 

Reticulum  of  Ruminants,  583 

Retina,  419,  425,  966.  Action  of,  448.  Cor* 
responding  parts  of,  457.  Retinal  elements, 
426.  —  images,  extra-retiual,  468 ;  intra- 
retinal,  469.    —  impressions,  463 

Rheoscopic  limb  of  a  frog,  231 

Rhonchi,  814,  815 

Rhythm  of  the  heart,  652.  —  of  respiratory 
acts,  813 

Rhythmic  contraction,  133 

Ribs,  17,  962 

Rigidity  of  death,  or  rigor  mortis,  144.  1002. 
Probable  causes  of,  145.  Time  of  oooar- 
rence,  144 

Rivinian  duct,  521 

Rods  of  Corti.  398,  399.  407 

RoDBMTiA.  Digestive  organs,  584.  Digestivs 
glands,  593.  594,  595.  Suprarenal  bodies, 
750.  Touch,  370.  Sight,  473.  Locomo- 
tion, 180.  Cerebrum,  321,  322,  323,  334, 
326.     Cerebellum,  326 

RoTiFKRA.  Digestive  organs.  591.  Digestive 
glands,  582,  593,  597.  Water-vessels,  698: 
Respiration,  871.  Touch,  372.  Hearing, 
413.     Sight,  479.     Locomotion,  188 

Rumen  of  Ruminants,  583 

Rdminamtia.  Digestive  organs,  583,  585.  Di- 
gestive glands,  581,  593,  594,  595.  Bone  of 
heart,  690.  Mammary  glands,  766.  Smell. 
390.  Sight,  473,  474.  Locomotion,  178. 
179,180.  Cerebrum,  321,  323,  324.  Cere- 
belluni,  326 

Rumination,  583,  584.  Reflex  character  oU 
584 

Running,  act  of,  175 


Saliva,  95.  Flow  of,  aided  by  muscular  eon- 
traction,  522.  Influence  of  nervous  system 
on  secretion  of,  522.  523.  Effect  of  mereory 
on  flow  of,  522.  Chemical  oompoeition  oi, 
523.  Corpuscles  of,  523.  Cause  of  alka- 
linity of,  524.  Action  of,  546.  Sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  in,  524.  Present  ia 
upper  part  of  duodenum,  561 
Salivary  bladder  in  Ant-eater,  581 
Salivary  glands,  31,  95,  521.     Sablingual,  30. 
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521.  Parotid.>31,  521.  Sobmiixillary,  31, 
521.     In  animals,  581 

Balirin,  or  ptyalin,  74.  546. 

Salts,  absorption  of,  623.  Of  urine,  782.  Of 
blood.  79,  712.  Use  of  in  body,  712.  Des- 
tination of  in  body,  002 

Sanguification,  97,  699,  729.  In  animals,  750, 
751 

Sapidity,  378 

Sarcin  or  Sarcosin,  75 

Sarcode,  movements  of,  149 

Sarcolemma,  48 

Sarcous  elements  of  muscle,  48 

Satiety,  sensation  of,  351 

ScalsB  of  cochlea,  397 

Schneiderian  membrane,  382 

Sclerotic.  419.  423 

ScoLKCiDA.  Digestive  organs,  591.  Respira- 
tion, 871.     Locomotion,  188 

Scolex,  937 

Scorbutus,  or  Scurvy,  713 

Sebaceous  glands,  64,  361 

Sebaceous  matter,  790 

Secretion,  97,  751.  Definition,  698,  751. 
Performed  by  glands  or  membranes,  751. 
Products  of,  like  or  different  to  those  in 
blood,  752.  Products  of,  usually  crystalloid, 
753.  Influenced  by  epithelial  cells,  753; 
by  various  conditions,  754 ;  by  quantity  of 
blood,  75  4;  by  quality  of  blood,  755;  by 
external  stimuli,  755;  by  nervous  system 
on,  311,  755-757.  Cause  of  different  secre- 
tions, 753,  754.  Epithelial  cells  essential 
to,  754.  Constant,  intermittent,  or  remit- 
tent, 758.  Special,  in  animals,  790.  Move- 
ment of,  along  ducts,  758.  Compared  with 
nutrition,  759  ;  —  with  excretion,  752,  753 

Secretions,  particular  (am  those  Secretions) 

Secreting  membranes  and  glands,  62 

Sediments,  urinary,  783 

Segmentation  of  yolk,  951 

Segments  of  body,  mode  of  balancing,  172 

Segments,  dorsal,  960 

Semicircular  canals  of  ear,  396,  408,  966 

Semilunar  cartilage:!,  158 

Sensation,  94,  218,  234,  300.  Centres  of,  267. 
Conditions  of,  336.  Definition  of,  335.  Ef- 
feet  of  repetition,  340.  In  general,  335. 
Laws  of,  338.  Paths  of  in  spinal  cord,  269. 
Special,  342.  Suspension  of,  341.  Velocity 
of  impressions,  339. 

Sensations.  After-effects,  340.  Associated, 
340.     Connected  with  circulating  system, 

351.  Connected   with  respiratory  organs, 

352.  Duration  of,  339.  Effect  of  alternat 
ing,  340,  Internal  or  corporeal,  347;  nerv- 
ous, 348  ;  muscular,  348.  Outward  projec- 
tion of,  338.  Peculiarities  of,  340.  Radiation 
of,  274.  Transference  of,  274.  Variety  of. 
341 

Senses  of  animals,  special,  346 
Senses,   335.     Varieties  of,   341.     Organs  of 
{tee  Separate  Senses) 

Sensibility,  property  of  nervous  tissues,  88, 
218,  23 1 

Sensori- motor  acts,  276,  302 

Sensorium,  common,  285.     True,  269,  286 

Sensory  fibres  of  nerves,  222.     Stimuli,  336 ; 

objective,  426 ;  subjective,  337 
Septum  of  auricles,  976.    —  of  ventricles,  976 
Serous  membranes,  62 


Serous  secretions,  767.  Chemical  composition, 
767 

Sernm  of  blood,  60 

Shell  and  shell-membrane  of  egg,  945 

Shouting,  817 

Sighing,  213,  818 

Sight,  415-436.  In  animals,  472-480.  In- 
formation given  by  sense  of,  454,  461.  Long 
and  short,  444.     Organs  of,  415 

Sigmoid  flexure,  514 

Singing,  268,  817 

Single  vision  with  two  eyes,  456 

Sinus  urogenitalis,  957.  972.  —  terminalis. 
975 

Sinuses  of  Valsalva,  635,  636.     —  of  auricles, 

632,  635 
Sipping,  500 
Skeleton,  17 
Skeleton,  development  of.  960.     Vertebrate, 

development  of,  989 
Skin,  24, 354,  790.  In  animals,  372.  Develop- 
ment of,  962.  Fatty  secretion,  791.  Per- 
spiration, 791-794.  Exhalation  of  water  by, 
791;  of  carbonic  acid,  794.  Absorption  of 
oxygen  by,  794 ;  of  nitrogen,  794.  Inter- 
rupted action  of,  795 

Skull  and  spinal  column,  cavity  of,  26 

Skull,  development  of,  961 

Sleep,  313,  341.  Amount  required,  314. 
Causes  of,  314.     Effect  on  animal  heat,  875 

Smell,  386.  Acuteness  of,  389.  After-sensa- 
tions of,  389.  Conditions  of,  386.*  Organs 
of,  381.  Organs  and  sense  in  animals,  390. 
Sense  of,  381 

Snapping  turtle,  893 

Sneezing,  818  ' 

Snoring,  818 

Sobbing,  818 

Socket  or  cavity  of  joints,  155 

Softening,  705 

SoLiPBDS.     Digestive  organs,  584,  585.     Di- 
gestive glands,  595.    Sight,  473,  474.    Loco 
motion,  178 

Solitary  glands  of  intestinal  canal,  97,  604 

Somatic  death,  999 

Somnambulism,  317 

Sound  and  its  propagation,  399.  —  colors, 
401,  408.  Communication  and  excitation 
of,  401 

Sounds,  pitch  of,  203.  Strength  or  intensity 
of,  203.  Tone  or  timbre  of,  203.  Their 
production  and  modification,  203.  Of  heart, 
647-651 ;  characters  of,  647  ;  causes  of,  648, 
649 

Speaking,  213,  817 

Species,  reproduction  of,  933,  938 

Specific  gravity  of  Human  Body,  895  Of  or- 
gans (given  with  the  Organs) .  Of  animal 
fluids  and  tissues,  70  (Table) 

Spectra,  466 

Spectroscope,  830 

Spectrum,  solar,  431.  Absorption  or  dark 
bands  of,  829.  Color  bands  of,  829.  — 
analysis,  830  ;  —  of  blood,  830 

Speech,  213.     Imperfections  of,  215 

Sperm-cell,  935,  940,  981  ;  —  force,  949 

Spermatozoa,  940,  950 

Spermotheca.  936,  949 

Spherical  aberration,  435,  438 

Sphincters,  517 

Sphygmograph,  668-670 

Spigelian  lobe,  532 
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Spioa  bifida,  961 

Spinal  canal,  26.  Colnmn,  17.  Accessory 
nerve,  252.  266.  Cord,  29,  94,  235,  237,  247  ,• 
central  canal  of,  249  ;  central  graj  commis- 
sure of,  249  ;  columns  of,  247 ;  enlargements 
of,  248  ;  functions  of,  268  ;  reflex  action  of, 
274  ;  of  Vertebrata,  327  ;  efiect  of  ii^urj  of, 
on  respiration,  816;  effect  of  in  glycogenic 
function,  749 ;  development  of,  cord,  960, 
963.     —  nerves  {see  Nerves) 

Spirometer,  819 

Spitting,  817 

Splanchnic  nerves,  influence  pn  glycogenic 
function.  749 

Splbbn,  36,  67,  97,  733,  734.     Description  of, 

733.  Coats   of,    734.     Trabecule   of,  733. 

734.  Parenchyma  or  pulp,  734.  Colored 
cells  of,  734.  Malpighian  corpuscles,  734. 
Arteries,  734.  Veins,  734.  Capillaries, 
734.  Lymphatics,  735.  Nerves,  735.  White 
blood  corpuscles  formed  in,  735.  Corpuscles 
formed  in,  735.  Red  corpuscles  disinte- 
grated in,  735.  Chemical  composition,  736. 
Variable  size,  736.  Probable  office,  736.  In 
animals,  750.     Development  of,  972,  993 

Spongida,  reproduction  of,  935,  937 

Spongilla,  937 

Spontaneous  amputation,  996.  —  combus- 
tion, 888.     —  generation,  933 

Squint,  421 

Stammering,  215 

Standing,  173.  —  at  ease,  173.  —  on  one 
leg,  173 

Stapes,  395,  968 

Starch,  vegetable,  76.  Action  of  saliva  on, 
546;  of  bile  on,  555;  of  pancreatic  juice  on, 
558  ;  of  intestinal  juices  on,  560.  Destina- 
tion of,  in  body,  902.  —  equivalent,  903. 
In  daily  food,  898 

Starch,  animal.  541.  Formed  by  hepatic  cells, 
744 

Starvation,  351,  909.     In  Animals.  908 

Stasis  of  red  corpuscles  of  blood  in  inflamma- 
tion, 706 

Statics  of  Human  Body,  895-910 

Stature  of  Human  Body,  896 

Steam  Engine,  Work  of,  913,  918.  Com- 
pared to  work  of  body,  913,  918 

Stearic  acid,  75 

Stearin,  75 

Stenonian  duct,  521 

Stereo monoscope,  461 

Stereoscope,  460 

Sterni  fissura,  962 

Sternum,  18,  962 

Stethoscope,  647 

Stigma,  943 

Stimuli,  action  on  the  nerves,  219.  Exciting 
muscular  contractility,  130.  Of  nervous  ex- 
citability, 218.  Of  the  retina.  470.  Of  sen- 
sation, 336.  Of  vital  properties  of  animal 
tissues,  89,  130  ;  external  stimuli.  90  ;  in- 
ternal stimuli,  90 ;  mental  stimuli,  90.  Of 
vital  properties,  action  of,  89,  90 

Stolon,  in  animals,  935 

Stomach,  36,  95.  Description  and  structure 
of,  506-509.  Digestion  seen  in,  552,  553. 
Function  of,  509.  Movements  of,  509.  Al- 
veoli of,  524.  Tubuli  or  glands  of,  525. 
Peptic  cells  of,  525.  Solitary  glands  of, 
526.  Poftt-mortem  digestion  of,  550,  597. 
Of  Saint  Martin,  526,  548,  550-553.     Oases 


contained  in.  563,  564.  JniM  o^  536.  Coeto 
of,  507.  Temperature  of,  548.  InMammalis, 
582,  585.  In  Ruminantia  divided  into  four 
distinct  cavities,  583,  584.  In  Birds,  586, 
587.  In  Reptiles,  588.  In  Amphibia.  589. 
In  Fishes,  589.  lu  Mollnsoa,  589.  In  MoL 
luscoida.  590.  In  Annnlosa,  590,  591.  In 
Annul oida,  591,  592.  Closed  sacs  of,  741. 
In  animals,  582-593.    Development  of,  969 

Strabismus,  421 

Stridulation,  217 

Stringed  instruments,  203 

Strobila,  937 

Stuttering,  215 

Subarachnoid  fluid,  235 

Subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  24 

Subjective  sensory  stimuli,  337,  366,  370,  379, 
389,  411,  470.     —  **Ego,"  299 

Sublingual  glands,  30,  521 

Submaxillary  glands,  31,  521 

Submergence,  effect  of,  in  syncope,  854 

Succus  entericus,  542 

Sucking,  500.     In  Mammalia,  572 

Sudoric  acid,  792 

Sudoriferous  or  sadoriparoua  glands,  791 

Sugar,  76.  Qrape,  gluoose.  or  dextrose,  76. 
Inosite,  76.  Lactin,  or  sugar  of  milk,  76. 
Absorption  of,  by  veins,  622 ;  by  laoteals, 
623.  From  transformation  of  glycogen,  ab- 
sorbed by  hepatic  veins,  745.  Average 
quantity  in  liver  of  man  and  animals,  746. 
Found  in  liver  of  animals,  746.  Propor- 
tion in  different  kinds  of  blood,  746.  Tiom- 
mer's  test  for,  546.  Eflfeot  of  covering  ani- 
mals with  varnish,  on  formation  of,  748. 
Accumulates  for  hibernation,  748.  In  dis* 
betes,  748,  786,  905.  In  urine,  775,  786. 
Increased  or  diminished  by  medicines,  748. 
Increased  by  section  of  splanchnic  nerves, 
or  of  sympathetic  in  neck,  749 ;  by  dii- 
turbed  respiratory  functions,  749  ;  by  irri- 
tating floor  of  fourth  ventriele,  282,  311, 
749 ;  by  certain  portion  of  the  cerebro-spi* 
nal  axis,  749.  Restrained  by  section  of  va- 
gus nerves,  or  of  cord,  below  origin  of  phre- 
nic nerves,  749.  Destination  of,  in  body, 
902 

Sulci  of  cerebellum,  245.    —  of  cerebrum,  240 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  of  saliva,  524 

Sunstroke,  880 

Supination,  195 

Supplemental  air,  818,  819,  820 

Suppuration,  706 

Suprarenal  bodies.  35,  67,  97,  737.  Descrip- 
tion of,  737.  Structure  of,  737.  738.  Func- 
tions of,  738.     In  animals,  750 

Suspended  respiration  and  animation.  852 

Sutures,  26,  154.  Dentate  or  serrated,  154. 
Limbous,  154.    Squamous,  154.     False,  154 

Swallowing,  500-506  {s^  Deglutition) 

Sweat,  791  {see  Perspiration) 

Sweat-glands,  64,  98,  791 

Swimming  of  animals,  184.  —of  man,  183 

Sympathetic  Ganglia  and  Nerves,  functions 
of,  305.  Nerves,  34,  36  ;  aotion  on  vessels, 
309  ;  section  increases  glycogenic  function, 
749 

Sympathetic  nervous  system,  235,  256.  In  ani- 
mals, 328.  Influence  of,  on  secretion  and 
excretion,  755-757.     In  Vertebrata,  328 

Synapta,  334 

Synarthroses,  or  immovable  jointa,  154 
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Syneope,  death  by,  009 
Sjnoria,  or  joint  oil,  21,  155,  767 
Synprial  capsule,  155.  —  membranes,  21,  63 
Sjntonin,  or  fibrin  of  mnsole,  73.     Origin  of, 

700,  905 
Systole  of  Tentrioles,  645  («m  Heart) 


Tables  showing  : 

(I)  Analysis  of  1000  parts  of  blood,  79.  (2) 
Animal  funotions,  100.  (3)  Cranial  nerves 
and  their  funotions,  268.  (i)  Analysis  of 
asotized  substances,  85.  (5)  Analysis  of 
organic  proximate  constituents,  84.  (6) 
Measurements  of  eyeball.  420.  (7)  Quan- 
tities of  water,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  cobtained  in  1000  parts 
of  certain  tissues,  fluids,  Ac,  of  the  body, 
82.  (8)  Senses,  345.  (9)  Sixe  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  in  animals,  69.  (10)  8ise  of 
structural  elements  of  tissues,  69.  (II) 
Specific  gravity  of  certain  animal  fiuids  and 
tissues,  70.  (12)  Ultimate  chemical  ele- 
ments of  body,  86.  (13)  Analysis  of  or- 
ganic proximate  constituents  of  Tegetable 
food,  486.  (14)  Analyses  of  food,  570.  (15) 
Length  of  intestines  in  different  animals, 
585.  (16)  Circumference  of  auricuio-ven- 
tricalar  and  arterial  openings,  636.  (17) 
Sonnds  and  movements  of  the  heart,  650. 
(18)  Composition  of  milk  in  woman,  the 
cow,  goat,  sheep,  a8%  and  mare,  765.  (19) 
Daily  quantity  of  constituents  of  urine  for 
1  lb.  weight  of  body  substance  in  a  man  of 
145  lbs.  weight  (Parkes),  776.  (20)  Com- 
position of  Too  parts  of  solid  constituents 
of  urine  (Lehmann),  776.  (21)  Air  used 
in  respiration,  820.  (22)  Percentage  com- 
position, in  volumes  of  air,  before  and  after 
it  has  been  anee  breathed,  823.  (23)  Oxy- 
gen and  Carbonic  acid  in  venous  and  arte- 
rial blood,  834.  (24)  Weights  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  897. 
(25)  Proportions  of  proximate  constituents 
of  body.  897.  (26)  Daily  food  of  adult 
man  in  ounces,  899.  (27)  Relations  be- 
tween proximate  constituents  of  food  and 
those  of  body,  899.  (28)  Daily  Ingesta 
and  their  composition,  901.  (29)  Daily 
Egesta  and  their  composition,  901.  (30) 
Various  daily  dietaries  (Playfair),  920. 
(31)  Dietaries  under  different  conditions  of 
rest  and  exercise  (Playfair),  920.  (32) 
Value  of  food,  as  a  source  of  motor  power 
(Frankland),  929 

Tachometer,  662 

Tactile  corpuscles,  or  axile  bodies,  357 

Tadpole  of  frog,  circulation  in,  694.  —  newt, 
circulation  in,  693,  694  ;  respiration  in,  869 

Taenia,  reproduction  of,  938.    Ova  of,  949 

TarUr  of  teeth,  524 

Taste,  after-impressions,  379.  Character  of 
sense  of.  377.  Conditions  of  exercise  of 
sense  of,  376,  378.  Organ  of,  373.  Nerves 
of,  251,  875,  376.  Senre  of,  373,  375.  Sub- 
jective impressions,  379.  Without  sapidity, 
378.     In  animals,  380,  381 

Taurin,  75,  539 

Taoro>chenolic  acid,  540 

Taorooholio  acid,  75,  539 

Tears,  410 

TiiTB,   95.     FormulsB  of  milk  and  perma- 


nent, 480.  Description  of,  480-401.  Milk, 
488-401  ;  peculiar  to  Mammalia,  574.  Per- 
manent, 488-400.  Structure  of,  401-493. 
Period  of  eruption  of,  494,  495.  Use  of  the 
different,  496.  Canine,  489.  Incisor,  489. 
Bicuspid,  490.  Molar,  490.  Pulp  of,  491. 
Peculiar  to  Vertebrata,  574.  Of  Mamma- 
lia, 574,  575;  development  of,  971;  infiu- 
ence  of  sex  on  site  of,  576.  In  Reptiles, 
577,  578.  Amphibia,  578.  Fishes,  578, 
579.  Denticles  of  Non-vertebrata,  580, 
581.  Absent  in  Manis  and  the  Myrmeco- 
phaga,  575 ;  in  Echidna,  575 ;  in  Birds, 
574,  577.  Development  of,  969,  971.  Tis- 
sues, development,  995 

Temperature,  sense  of,  861,  368.  Of  body, 
Ac.  {see  Heat).     Of  animals,  873  (tas  Heat) 

Tendons,  22 

Tentorium,  26 

Testis,  940.    Development  of,  973 

TeUnus,  131 

Textures  in  the  tongue  and  larynx  of  a  sheep, 
41.     Of  the  body,  40 

Thalamus  opticus,  242 

Tballogens,  118 

Thaumatrope  or  stroboscope,  465 

Thebesins,  valve  of,  633 

Thermal  sensations,  368 

Thirst,  349 

Thoracic  duct,  .34,  96.  Description  of,  601, 
602.    In  Birds,  two,  630 

Thorax,  31.  Capacity  of,  818.  In  Mamma- 
lia. 862.  Birds,  862.  Reptiles,  864.  Am- 
phibia, 864 

Thymus  gland,  67,  97.  Description,  740. 
Function,  741.  In  animals,  750.  Devel- 
opment of,  972,  993 

Thyroid  body,  67,  97.  Description  of,  738. 
Qoitrous  enlargement,  739.  Function,  739. 
In  animals,  750.    Development  of,  972,  993 

Thyroid  cartilage,  200 

Tidal  air,  819,  820 

Timboles,  217 

Tissues.  Chemical  composition  of,  76.  Mi- 
croscopic structure,  43  ;  absorbent,  60,  993  ; 
adipose  or  fat,  45,  985;  areolar,  43,  984, 
997 ;  blood,  57,  992 ;  bloodvessels,  54,  992, 
997 ;  cartilage,  45,  985,  988,  997 ;  connec- 
tive, 43,  984,  987  ;  denUl,  491,  492,  493, 
970,  995;  elastic,  45,  985;  epidermic,  65, 
994,  997 ;  epithelial,  65,  994,  997  ;  fibres, 
plain  muscle,  47,  990,  997  ;  fibres,  striped 
muscle,  48,  990,  997;  fibro-cartila^e,  45, 
985  ;  fibrous  tissue,  43 ;  glands,  62,  994  ; 
lactenls,  62 ;  lymphatics,  60,  998  ;  marrow, 
45,  986  ;  mucous  membranes,  64 ;  muscular 
tissue,  47,  990,  997  ;  nervous  tissue,  50, 
991,  997;  non- vascular  tissues,  57,  65;  os- 
seous tissue  or  bone,  46,  986,  997 ;  secreting 
membranes,  62  ;  skin,  62,  962  ;  serous  mem- 
branes, 62 ;  synovial  membranes,  63  ;  yel- 
low cartilage,  45,  986.  Physical  proper- 
ties, 70  ;  development  of  («««  Development)  ; 
reparation  of  {tee  Reparation).  Sise  of 
structural  elements  of,  68  (Table).  Spe- 
cific gravity  of,  70.  Structural  elements  of, 
67.  Blastema  or  matrix,  crystals,  granules, 
homogeneous  or  structureless  membrane, 
nuclei,  nucleated  cells,  simple  fibres,  nu- 
cleated fibres,  compound  fibres,  tubes,  vesi- 
cles, protoplasm,  67.  Vital  properties,  88. 
All  are  extra-vascular,  701 
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Tone  of  Toice,  nasal,  210.     — veiled,  211 

ToNOUK,  nerves  of,  375.  Papill®  of.  373. 
Parts  of,  373.  Structure  of,  499,  500.  Use 
of,  in  mastication,  498;  in  deglutition,  501. 
Closed  sacs  of,  741.  In  BiMs,  197,  198. 
In  Gasteropoda,  580 

Tongued  instruments,  203,  205 

Tonicity  of  rousoie,  135,  278 

Tonsils.  30,  501.  Present  in  Mammalia,  682. 
Closed  sacs  of,  741 

Torpedoes,  electrical,  893-895 

Touch,  as  the  tactile  sense,  361.  After-sensa- 
tions of,  366.  Delicacy  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  363.  Education  of,  367.  Hallu- 
cinations connected  with,  367.  Informa- 
tion conveyed  by  the  sense  of,  361,  365. 
Organ  of,  354.  Sensation  excited  by  inter- 
nal cause:},  366.  Sense  of,  354.  Sense  and 
organs  in  Animals,  371-373 

Trachea.  31,  798,  799.      Of  Insects,  796,  867 

Trance,  1002 

Transformation,  {se^  Metamorphosis) 

Transfusion  of  blood,  715 

Trigeminal  or  trifacial  nerve,  250,  264. 
Third  division,  lingual  or  gustatory  nerve, 
251.  375,  376 

Trochlear  joints,  156.     Nerve,  250,  264 

Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  787 

Trunk,  17 

Tube,  Eustachian,  394,  405.     Fallopian, 947 

Tubuli  uriniferi,  770.     In  animals,  788,  789 

Tulp,  valve  of,  516 

Tumors,  706 

Tunicata,  amyloid  substance  in,  745 

Tympanum  or  middle  ear,  393.  Muscles  of, 
396,  405.  Ossicles  of;  394.  —  and  its  bones, 
development  of,  966.     Uses  of,  410 

Types  of  form  in  animal  series,  113.  Annu- 
loid  type,  114.  Annulose  type,  113.  Cce- 
lente rate  type,  114.  Moll uscoid  type,  113. 
Molluscous  type,  113.  Protozoic  type,  114. 
Vertebrate  type,  113 

Typhlosole  of  Annelida,  591 

Tyrosin,  75 


Ulcer,  707 

Ulceration,  629,  706 

Ultimate  chemical  constituents  of  the  body, 
82.     Table  of  elements,  86 

Ultimum  moriens,  135.  —  and  primum  vi- 
vens,  723 

Umbilical  vesicle,  955,  956,  968.  Arteries, 
957,  959,  975,  978.  Opening,  957.  Cord, 
959.     Vessels,  957.     Vein,  959,  975,  978 

Unity  in  variety  in  animals,  117 

Upper  limb  of  man,  adaptations,  193.  Struc- 
ture of,  193 

Urachus,  957,  972 

Ursemic  poisoning,  778 

Urea.  75,  776.  777.  Mode  in  which  it  is  ob- 
tained, 776,  777.  Sources  of,  777,  778. 
Effect  of  retention  of,  778.  Quantity  ex- 
creted, 776,  777,  778.  Excretion  of,  in- 
creased, 778.  As  a  measure  of  work,  922. 
Not  dependent  on  exercise,  924,  926.  De- 
pendent on  food,  924,  926.  Source  of,  905, 
906.  Increased  by  food,  more  than  by  ex- 
ercise, 906.  Relation  to  mental  work,  922, 
932 

Ureters,  35,  769.  Effect  of  ligature  of,  on 
blood,  773 


Uric  acid,  75,  778.  How  obtained,  779.  Qau- 
tity  diminished,  780.  Excreted,  779,  780. 
Quantity  increased,  780.  Excreted  by  Rcp> 
tiles,  779.  By  Birds,  779.  By  MoUnsea, 
and  Annulosa,  789,  790.  In  chalkstoaei, 
780.     Calculi,  784 

Urina  potOs,  775.  —  cibi  vel  chyli,  775.  — 
sanguinis,  775. 

Urinary  bladder,  inversion  of,  774.  Stmetu* 
of,  774 

Urinary  organs,  Development  of,  972 

Urine,  774.  Casts  in,  774.  Albuminous,  774, 
786,  787.  Passage  of,  from  kidneys  to  blad- 
der,  774.  Excretion  of,  rapid  and  constaot, 

774.  Influence  of  nervous  system  on  excre- 
tion of,  774.  Daily  quantity  excreted,  774. 
Partly  solid  in  Birds  and  Reptiles,  772.  In 
Brigbt's  disease,  i75.  In  diabetes  mellitos, 

775.  Reaction  of,  775,  781,  782.  Compo- 
sition  of,  775,  776.  Water  of.  776.  Urea  («m 
Urea).  Uric  acid  (see  Uric  acid).  Hipparie 
acid,  780.  Creatin  and  creatinin,  780,  781. 
Uro-hssmatin,  or  coloring  substance,  781. 
Extractive  matters,  781.  Lactic  acid,  781. 
Oxalic  acid,  782.  SalU,  782;  sedimeots, 
783.  Calculi,  784.  Substances  which  enter 
it  unchanged,  784.  Alkaline  in  Ilerbirora, 
785.  Most  substtinoes  enter  it  changed,  784. 
Rapidity  with  which  soluble  substances  pm 
into,  785.  Bile  in,  786.  Sugar  in,  786.  Al- 
bumen in,  786 ;  how  produced,  786. 
B right's  disease,  786  ;  how  detected,  786. 
The  most  complex  animal  excretion,  787 

Uro-genital  sinus,  957,  972 

Uro-bflematin,  781 

Uropygii  glandulse,  of  Birds.  791 

Uterus,  947.  Venous  sinuses  of,  959.  Vari- 
ous forms  of,  974 

Utricle,  primordial,  981 

Uvula.  30.  500.  Absent  in  animals,  except 
in  higher  Quadrumana,  582 


Vagi  nerves  {tee  Pneumogastric  nerves) 

Valsalva,  Sinuses  of,  635,  636 

Valve  of  Thebesius,  633.  Eustachian.  6S3. 
Tricuspid,  634.  Semilunar,  634,  636.  Mi- 
tral or  bicuspid,  636.  Ileo-csscal,  516. 
Absent  in  Monotremata,  585.  —  some 
Edentata,  585 ;  —  certain  Cheiroptera,  685 ; 

—  Cetacea,  585  ;  —  Birds,  587.  Indistinct 
or  absent  in  Amphibia,  589.  No  distinct, 
in  Fishes.  589.  Of  Tulp  or  Banhin,  516.  Of 
veins  {see  Veins).  Of  lymphatics  («^  Lym- 
phatics) 

ValvulsB  conniventes,  513 

Varicose  veins,  682 

Vasa  serosa,  673.    —  vasornm  of  arteries,  54 ; 

—  of  veins,  55 

Vascular  glands  {see  Ductless  glands) 
Vasi-motor  nerves,  influence  of.  308 
Vaso-dentine  in  the  Fish,  579 
Vegetable  albumen,  482,  486.     —  cells,  119, 
980.     —  Kingdom,   general   outlines.   117, 

—  motion,  150.     — textures,  119 
Vegetative  functions,  95,  480  ;  nutritive,  95 ; 

reproductive,  100 
Veins,  25,  66.  Circulation  through,  677-6S4; 
systemic,  677  ;  pulmonary,  677  ;  causes  oC 
677  ;  muscular  pressure  aids,  679 ;  respira- 
tory movements  aid,  679,  680  ;  valves,  679, 
681.  Diverticular  action  of,  670.  Rhythmie 
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eontnetioiiB  in,  670.  EffeoU  of  gniTity  on 
circalAtion  in,  681,  682.  VariooM,  682. 
Rate  of  motion  of  blood  in,  682 ;  inoreaies 
DMur  the  heart,  682,  683.  Diftnrbing  caofes 
of,  683.  ValTes  of,  65  ;  absent  in  portal, , 
683  ;  and  in  hepatic,  683  ,*  in  cranium,  683  ,* 
in  Inngs,  684.  In  Birds,  690.  In  Fishes, 
692.  Introduction  of  air  into,  fatal,  716. 
Structure  of,  64.  BeTelopment  of,  992, 
Cardinal  or  primitive,  977.  Umbilical,  959, 
975.  978.  InterU>bular,  636.  Sublobular, 
536.  Intralobnlbr,  536 
Vena  oara,  superior,  34,  690 ;  double  in  some 

animals,  690.     Inferior,  34 
Venn  portss,  534.     Development  of,  975 
Venous  absorption,    616-619.     —  blood,  79 

(Me  Blood).     —  heart  in  eel,  692 
Ventricle  of  cerebellum,  246.     Irritation  of 
floor  of  fourth,  produces  diabetes,  282,  311, 
749 
Ventricles  of  the  cerebrum,  239,  244.     —  of 

heart,  633,  634 
Ventriculus  bulbosus  in  Birds,  686.    —  sue- 

eenturiatus  in  Birds,  586 
Ventriloquism,  215 
Vermicular  or  peristaltic  contraction,  133,  513, 

514 
Vermiform  appendix,  36,  516.     Exists  in  the 

ape,  gibbon,  and  wombat,  586 
Vermiform  processes  of  cerebellum,  244 
VertebrsB,  26,  27.     Development  of,  960 
Vertebral  column,  17.     Adaptation  to  erect 

posture,  172 
Vertebral  groove,  953.  954 
Vertebral  plates,  954 

Vbbtbbrata.  Characten  and  Classes,  103, 
104.  Placentol,  968.  Implacental,  959. 
Warm-blooded,  107.  Cold-blooded,  107. 
Abranchiate,  107.  Branchiate,  107.  Pul- 
monated  or  air-breathing,  690.  Warm- 
blooded, 690.  Cold-blooded,  690.  Branchi- 
ated  or  water-breathing,  690.  Touch,  369- 
373.  Taste,  380,  381.  Smell,  390.  Hearing, 
412,414.  Sight,  472-477.  Locomotion  on  sol- 
ids, 176-182  i  in  fluids.  184.  189  ;  in  air,  189, 
193.  Voice,  215,  217.  Encephalon,  320, 
321.  Cerebrum,  320-326.  Cerebellum,  326. 
Pons  Varolii,  327.  Medulla  oblongata,  327. 
Spinal  cord,  327.  Cranial  and  spinal  nerves, 
328.  Sympathetic  nervous  system,  328. 
Prehension,  196-198.  Nervous  notions, 
329-330.  Cerebral  lobes.  325.  Olfactory 
lobes,  325.  Optic  lobes,  325.  Blood  glands, 
750.  Integument,  372.  Nervous  system, 
318-330.  Circulation,  689-695.  Kidneys, 
777-790.  Blood  corpuscles,  quantity  of, 
884.  Organs  of  digestion,  582-590.  Di- 
gestive glands,  581,  593.  594-597.  Respira- 
tion in.  862-866,  868-870.  Pharynx,  582. 
Stomach  and  intestines,  693.  Qastric 
glands,  582-590.  Liver,  593,  594.  Gall- 
bladder,  594,  596.  Pancreas,  595,  596.  Pre- 
hension of  food,  572,  573.  Teeth,  574,  575. 
Jaws,  580,  581.  Salivary  glands,  581 
Vertebrate  skeleton,  development  of,  989 
Vertigo,  349 

Vesicle,  germinal,  of  Purkinje,  941,  942,  947. 
Blastodermic,    952.     Umbilical,    955,  956. 
Auditory,  965.    Graaflan,  946.    Optic  or  oc- 
ular, 965.     Cerebral,  961,  963 
Vesicular  respiratory  murmurs,  814 
Vessels  and  Nerves,  General  position  of,  25 


Vessels  {see  Bloodvessels  and  Lymphatics) 

Vestibule  of  labyrinth  of  ear,  396,  407 

Vibrations  of  solid  bodies,  203 

Villi,  intestinal,  513.  Structure  of,  603,  604. 
In  both  small  and  large  intestines  in  Birds, 
588.     —  of  chorion,  948,  968 

Vis  insita,  88,  130,  142.  —  mnsoulosa,  88, 
130,  142.    —  nervosa,  89.  232 

Visceral  plates,  arches,  and  clefts,  967 

Vision,  double.  456,  457.  Field  of,  458.  Of 
objects  in  ereotposition,  452.  Bai^  of,  443. 
Single,  458.  With  two  eyes,  455.  In  ani- 
mals, 472,  480 

Vital  action  or  Life,  91.  — capacity  of  the 
chest,  818-821.  —  how  modified,  820,  821. 
—  force,  91,  232.  —  knot,  231,  316.  — 
properties  of  tissues,  88;  contractility,  88, 
130;  sensibility,  88;  formative  property, 
89;  uses  of.  91.  —stimuli,  90,  130.  -^ 
contractility,  88 

Vitality,  91.    —  of  the  blood,  716 

Vitellin,  72 

Vitelline  membrane,  941,  946.  Duct,  955, 
956.    Arteries  and  veins,  975.   CsBcum,  956 

Vitellus,  or  yolk,  941 

Vitreous  humor,  427,  437,  965 

Vitro- dentine,  579 

Vocal  apparatus  in  man,  208.  Corda^  200 ; 
superior  or  false,  201  ;  true,  201.  Vibratory 
action  of,  205.  Fremitus,  815.  Resonance, 
815 

Voice  and  Speech,  200.  In  Man,  organs  of, 
200.  Modification  of,  209.  Personal  qual- 
ity,  210.  Quality  or  timbre,  209.  Strength, 
209.  Varieties,  208.  Production  and  char- 
acters, 205.     In  animals,  215-218 

Volition,  seat  of,  269 

Voluntary  motion,  301 

Vomiting,  518-520.  An  antiperistaltic  act, 
517.  Contraction  of  stomach  in,  518.  An- 
tiperistaltic action  of  oesophagus  in,  518.  In- 
fluence of  abdominal  muscles  in,  518,  519. 
A  reflex  act,  519.  Cerebral,  520.  From 
emotional  causes,  520 

Vowel  sounds,  213 


\  Walking,  act  of,  173 

Want  of  breath,'  352,  815 

Warm-blooded  Animals  {tee  Animals) 

Water,  use  of  in  system,  882.  Destination  of 
in  body,  902.  Constitutional,  882.  For- 
mation of  in  body,  882.  As  a  constituent 
of  the  body,  81 .     Importance  of  pure,  861 

Water-bag  of  Ruminants,  583 

Water-cells  of  paunch  in  camel  tribe,  583 

Water  vessels  of  Entoioa,  868.  —  of  Rotifera, 
698.     _  of  Scolecida,  110 

Weight  of  body,  896.  At  birth,  998.  —  of 
Organs  of  the  body,  897 ;  effect  of  starva- 
tion on,  908 

Whartonian  duct,  521 

Whey,  763 

Whispering,  213 

Whistling,  214.  817 

White  substance  of  brain,  composition  of,  76 

Will,  291,  294,  296,  297,  299.  300 

Wind-instruments,  203 

Windpipe,  31.  98,  798,  799 

Winking,  418 

Wirsung,  canal  of,  541 

WoliBan  bodies,  957,  973 
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Work,  daily,  of  man,  917;  of  horse,  017,  930; 
of  ox,  920 ;  compared  with  steam-engine, 
918.  Modes  of,  in  relation  to  food,  918. 
EleetHo,  913,  931.  Photic,  914.  Nutritire 
or  assimilatiTO,  914,  930.  Mental,  914,  932. 
Mechanical,  913,  917,  918;  transformed 
into  heat,  929.  Nerro-mnscnlar,  913,  931. 
Calorific,  913,  916,  918.  Varieties  of  in 
body,  913 

Worms,  heat  of,  873 

Wonnds,  healing  of,  707 


Xanthin,  75 


Yawning.  303,  818 

Yellow  cartilage,  46 ;  deTelopment  of;  985 

Yellow  spot  of  the  eye,  426,  966 

Yolk,  941,  943.  —  sao,  941,  968;  of  birds,  956. 
Cleavage  or  segmentation  of,  951.  Foins- 
tive  and  nntritiTo,  941,  942.  Germ-  sod 
food-,  942,  943,  946.     —  Teddes,  946 


Zo-amyline,  744 

Zona  pellncida,  942,  947 

Zoological  Anatomy,  ol^eots  of,  101. 

ology,  objects  of,  101 
Zoosperms,  941 


Phyn. 
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Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  .1.  CHESTON  MORRIS,  M.D. 

With  ah  iNTRODUcroRr  EssAr  on  Vital  Force, 

Br  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.D., 
Profecsor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  Illustrations  on  Wood.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  334  pages.     Cloth,  $S.S6. 


HENRY  C.  LEA,  Philadelphia. 


(LATB  LB  A  k  BLAHCHABD'S) 

MEDICAL  AND  SUBOIGAL  FUBIIGATIONS. 


In  asking  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  works  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  the  publisher  would  state  that  no  pains  are  spared  to  secare  a  continuance  of 
the  confidence  earned  for  the  publications  of  the  house  by  their  careful  selection  and 
accuracy  and  finish  of  execution. 

The  printed  prices  are  those  at  which  books  can  generally  be  supplied  by  booksellers 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  procure  for  their  customers  any  works 
not  kept  in  stock.  Where  access  to  bookstores  is  not  convenient,  books  will  be  sent 
by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  but  no  risks  are  assumed  either  on  the 
money  or  the  books,  and  no  publications  but  my  own  are  supplied.  Gentlemen  will 
therefore  in  most  cases  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  nearest  bookseller. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue,  of  64  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed,  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

HENRY  C.  LEA. 

Nofl.  706  and  708  Savsov  St.,  Philadelphia,  October,  1809. 


ADDITIONAL  INDUCEMENT  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

THREE  MEDIOAL  JOTTRHALS,  containing  oyer  2000  LARGE  FAftES, 
Free  of  Fostage,  for  SIX  DOLLARS  Fer  Annum. 


TSBMB  FOB  1860: 
Thk  AmBiCAN  Journal  of  thb  Medical  Bcibncks,  and )  Five  Dollars  per  anoum, 
TuE  >L£DicAL  News  and  Library,  both  free  of  postage,     j  in  advance. 

OT*,    • 

Thb  AicBRiCAN  Journal  of  thb  Medical  Sciences,  published  qaar- ' 

quarterly  (II50  pages  per  annum),  with 
The  Medical  News  and  Library,  monthly  (384  pp.  per  annum),  and 
Banking's  Abstract  of  tub  Medical  Sciences,  published  half- 
yearly  ((>00  pages  per  annum),  all  free  of  postage. 


Six  Dollars 
per  annnm 
in  advance. 


SErAUATE  8VB8CBIPTIOX8  TO 

The  Ambeican  Journal  of  thb  Medical  BciENCBt,  subject  to  postage  when  not  paid 
for  in  advance,  Five  Dollars. 

The  Medical  News  and  Library,  free  of  postage,  in  advance.  One  Dollar. 

Banking's  Half-Ybarlt  Abstract,  Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum  in  advance. 
Single  numbers  One  Dollar  and  a  Half. 

It  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  wide  circulation  can  enable  so  vast  an  amount  of 
valuable  practical  matter  to  be  supplied  at  a  price  so  uDprccedentedly  low.  The  pub- 
lisher, therefore,  has  much  gratification  in  stating  that  the  rapid  and  steady  increase 
in  the  subscription  list  promises  to  render  the  onternrise  a  permanent  one,  and  it  is 
with  especial  pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  spontaneously 


2         Hbmbt  C.  Lea's  Publicatiohb — (Am. . 

reD<lt'rpcl  by  BO  tnnn;  or  the  old  Babscrihcre  to  the  " 
known  amonir  their  frienJs  the  ortvanlajieB  thna  o 
FiiliPcrilie.  Ki'lying  upun  a  continunnco  of  these  I 
able  to  moiotuin  the  uncxamnled  raleB  at  which  the 
eiiccecd  in  his  emleuvor  to  place  tipoa  the  table  of 
United  l~talcB  a  iiionlhly.  a  (|uurterty.  and  a  half-yea 
triliiog  cost  of  lii);  Doli^bs  per  annum. 

These  perioilicala  ore  nniveraaDy  known  for  their  1 
several  sjiheres. 

I. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
EniTED  BY  ISAAC  HA"Y 
is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  Jnouary. 
Qiioiher  tdnlains  nearly  three  hnndred  larpe  octavi 
wherever  nei-e«sary.  It  bus  dow  been  isBoed  regn 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  it  has  been  under  1 
Throughout  this  long  period,  it  haB  maintained  i 
medical  period itals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  h 
t!ie  entire  prorvHsiun  In  this  country.  Among  its  C 
number  of  the  moat  distinguished  names  of  the  p 
United  iStales,  renderiog  the  department  dOToted  to 

ORItilNAL  OOMMUN 
fnll  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest 
1^6^.  articles  have  appeared  In  its  pages  from  m 
of  the  highest  stainling  in  the  proCession  throughou 

Following  this  is  the  "Retikw  Dbpartmbst,"  ci 
reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  together  wil 
Tii-Ai.  A«D  BiBLi(iOR*PUii;*L  Noticeb"  of  oparlj  all 

This  iB  followed  by  the  "QnABiHRLT  Si^msiart  op 
i.v  TUE  MKPifAi:  Sc'iKNrKs."  classified  and  arranged 
a  very  complete  digest  of  all  that  is  new  and  interi 
Ti-ell  as  ut  home. 

Thus,  during  the  year  1868,  the  "Jodrmai."  fl 
Hundred  and  Twentytwo  Original  Uommunicationt 
graphical  Notices,  and  Two  llundred  and  Forty-ni 
nmries.  making  a  total  of  over  Foi'R  Hitsdbkd  an 
the  best  professional  niioda  in  America  and  Enrope 

To  old  siibscrihiTB.  many  of  whom  have  been  on 
the  publisher  feels  that  no  promises  for  the  fntnre  a 
may  now  propose  for  the  first  time  to  (ubscribe  may 
be  spared  to  maintain  the  "JottRNAL"  ID  the  high  p 
pied  as  a  naiionul  exponent  of  scientific  medicine, . 
nication  between  the  profession  of  Korope  and  Amer 
Medical  Times"  (Sept.  5th,  18G8)  "almost  the  only  ( 
over  the  Union  and  in  Europe"— to  render  it,  in  fnc 
who  desires  to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  progress  of 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Ambricas  Journa 
never  been  raised,  during  Us  long  career.  It  is  stil 
when  paid  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  a 
LruRARV,"  making  in  all  about  1500  large  octavo  pa 


THE  MEMCAl  IfEWS  AW 

monthly  ncriodical  of  Thirty-two  lorge  octav 
im.  lis  '■  Nkws  DEPAHTKENt"  preBeuts  the  cm 
ieal  Lectures  and  Hospital  Oleanings;  while  t 
:d  to  publishing  standard  worka  on  the  varions  b 


*mD  laatlOMa  U  all  fi 


eenaralely,  so  tbat  the;  can  be  removed  bi 
aolmcnberfl  have  received,  without  exnen 
"Todd  akpBowmas's  Phkbioi/igt,""  Wni 


&a.  ten.  Aad  with  JuDiiar;.  IttGD,  another  nork  of  eiioikr  pmeticul  vuliie,  on  ibe 
'■  WAsrreo  DisBASEK  OF  CHiLDSKtr,"  by  Kiihtacb  SxitH.  M.  D.  (for  ftiiverti-tcinenf  iif 
■which  see  p.  21),  was  hegnn,  rendering  this  a  very  eligible  period  for  the  toco- 
mi'ncstnent  of  new  Eubscriptiona. 

As  BiBted  above,  the  eubscription  price  of  the  "  MRoirAi,  Nbwb  and  Libbabt"  ia 
Okr  Duu^ar  per  nnnnm  in  advnnue:  and  it  is  furnisbed  without  charge  to  all  advuuue 
puying  subscribers  to  the  "AiiKBinAH  Journal  op  ibe  Mkuical  SfiiwcKd.'' 

iri- 
RANKING'S  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

is  isaned  in  half-yearly  Toliimcs.  which  will  be  delivered  to  anbBcribera  about  the  first 
of  February,  an'd  CrsL  of  Augasl.  Eucb  volume  conl&ina  about  300  closely  prinii'd 
octavo  {lUfes.  niskiug  about  six  bnndn-'d  pages  per  annum. 

"Rankino's  Abstbaot"  hap  now  been  published  in  England  rpgiilarly  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  has  acquired  the  higneet  rejiutalion  for  the  ability  nod  industry 
with  which  the  essence  of  medical  literature  is  condensed  into  its  pacies.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  "Ah  A7ialstieiU  and  cnlical  Diijeil  of  (lu  priHcipal  Brilitk  and  C"»li- 
nenlixi  itedical  Wvrkn  publithed  in  the  prncetling  SixMvfHka,''  and.  in  addilioD  to 
the  matter  thoB  derived  from  independent  trwitiscs,  it  presents  an  absimct  of  all  that 
if  imporlaol  or  lulcresling-  in  about  sixty  British  and  Continental  jonroaU.  Eauh 
•rtJcle  is  carefalk  oondeiLsod,  «o  as  to  present  its  Bubetance  in  tbe  Bmallcfit  possible 


OSIlttL'XOitKUAitDTV 
ElliHTt'-BlilHT  ARTI<:t 


JDRED   AB1>  K1H>    -l\    .11,11-  1.1.-  ••!*  KPKrlAl.  QirtaTIONS  IN  SmDHRT. 

[luSr ■  "- -  —  ■■ 


HlLflSKS. 
SIX  ARTICLES  IN  APPESDIX. 


S  IN  SrROER?. 

UWIFKRt  AXU  DISRASBS  OF  WciUES 


Hukioir  in  all  nearly  six  hundred  articlee  in  a  sinirle  year.  Rach  volume,  moreover. 
is  syslemntieaily  arran^d,  with  an  elaborate  Table  of  (Junlents  and  a  very  foil  Index, 
thus  facilitating  the  reaeaicbes  of  the  reader  in  pnrsuit  of  puriiculur  subjects,  v^nd 
vnnblin^  him  to  tetet  without  loss  of  lime  to  the  vaBt  amount  of  isrormatioQ  con- 
tained in  itG  pages. 

The  subscription  price  of  Ihe  "ABBtRACT."  maile-d  tree  of  postage,  is  Two 
D0M.ARS  AND  A  Half  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.    Hingle  volumes,  £1  50  each. 

Ab  stated  above.  howoTer,  it  will  be  supplied  in  conjunction  with  the  "AirfiRfiAH 
JocHftAL  or  THK  MruicaI.  ticiKNcBfl"  and  the  "MKnuTAL  News  ako  LiaBARV,"  the 
whole  jVcB  0/  postage,  for  Sti  LIollars  i'kr  ahnuh  in  AnvAOtiK. 

For  this  small  sum  the  subscriber  will  therefore  receive  three  periodicals  costing 
separately  Kiftbt  I'ollars  and  a  Half,  each  ot  them  enjoyinp  the  highest  repnlation  in 
its  class,  containing  in  all  over  two  thoI'sand  paoks  of  the  choicest  roading,  and  pro- 
Benling  a  complete  view  of  medical  progress  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  effort  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  tb»  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  proression,  the  pnblisher  confldentty  anticipates  the  flrlcudlj 
bid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  disBcminaiiau  of  sound  medical  literature.  He 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  tbo  ■'Amehioa-v  Hkdigal  Jocrkai."  will  call 
the  att«DiioD  of  their  aciiuainluuces  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  be  wij] 
lie  anstained  in  tbe  endeavor  to  permanently  estnblisL  medical  periodicul  literature  on 
a  footing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted, 

•  •  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thns  offered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscripliona  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  tbe  year  IBtiU. 

t^  T^  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  postal  money  order,  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  undortigued.     Where  money  order  post-oBlces  are  not  accessible,  remi" 
the  "  JotiRNAi."  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  tbe  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  i 
letters.    Address, 

HENRY  C.  LEA, 
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Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (3faiiual8). 


l^EILL  (JOHN),  M,D,,    and     CfMITH  (FRANCIS  O.),  M,D., 

-^*  ^     Pr<\f.  of  the  InstUutea  of  NfdMne  in  the  Univ.  of  Ptrnna, 

AN    ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.     A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.    In  one  very  large  and  handtomely  printed  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  about  one  thoiuiand  pages,  with  374  wood  outs,  extra  cloth,  $4  ,*  strongly  bound 
in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 
The  Compend  of  Dru.  NeiU  ana  Smith  l»  incompara-    pl*te  portable  library  »o  condensed  that  the  8tudi«nt 


biy  the  moot  valuable  work  of  iti«  claJii  ever  published 

In  this  eonntry.   AttempU  have  been  made  in  variouii 

aoarters  to  »(|ueeie  Anatomy,  Pby biology.  Surgery, 

tne  Practice  of  SCedicine,  Ob»tetric8,  Maicrla  Medica, 

and  ChemiKtry  Into  a  itingle  maunril;  but  the  ojiera- 

tlon  ha«  iignally  failed  in  the  hands  of  all  up  to  the 

ftdr«nt  of  •*  Keill  «nd  Sniith'B"'  volume,  which  U  quite  i  of  the  dlvinlonK,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  bouks 

a  mincle  of  success.    The  outllue*  of  the  whole  are  ^  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.    The  newest  and  Houud- 

admirably  drawn  and  illuntrated.  and  the  authors  j  est  doctrines  and  the  latest  Improvementa  aud  dls- 

are  eminently  entitled  to  the  grateful  consideration  j  coveries  are  explicitly,  though  eoneisely,  laid  before 

of  the  student  of  every  class.— 3'.  0.  Med.  and  Surg,    the  student.    Of  course  it  is  useless  for  us  to  recoiii- 


may  make  It  his  constant  pocket  companion. — Wt^t- 
«rn  Lfincet. 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for  the 
students  is  heavy,  and  review  necessary  for  an  exa- 
mination, a  compend  is  not  only  valuable,  but  it  is 
almost  a  »itie  qwi  non.    The  one  before  us  is,  iu  moi>t 


/occrmi/. 
There  are  but  few  students  or  praetltlonera  of  me- 


raend  it  to  all  last  coarse  students,  but  there  Is  a  els  -s 
to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend  this  cheap  bo-'k 
as  worth  its  weight  In  sliver — that  class  is  the  graitu- 
dleine  unacquainted  with  the  former  editions  of  this  I  ates  iu  medicine  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing, 
nnaMumlog  though  highly  instructive  work.  The  j  who  have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will 
wholesolenceof  medicine  appears  to  have  been  sifted,  'perhaps  And  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  ex- 
aa  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  El  Dorado,  and  the  pre-  !  actly  now  what  it  was  when  they  left  it  off. — Tfu 
eioaa  facts  treasured  up  in  this  little  volume.  A  com-  1  Stethoscope. 


JTARTSHORNE  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

■^""^  Pro/fstor  of  Hygiene  in  tfte  University  qf  Pennsylvania. 

A   CONSPECTUS    OF    THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;   containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Gbemijitry,  Materia  Mediea,  Praotioal  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Ob<<tetrics.  In  one  large  royul  I2mo.  volume  of  1000  cIoHoIy  printed  page*, 
with  over  300  illustrations  on  wood,  extra  cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $5  26. 
(Note  Ready.) 

The  ability  of  the  author,  and  his  practical  skill  in  condensation,  give  assurance  that  this 
work  will  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the  student  preparing  for  examination,  but  also  to  the  prac- 
titioner desirous  of  obtaining  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  tha 
▼arions  departments  of  science  connected  with  medicine. 

The  immense  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  volume  is  thus  divided  :— 

ANATOMY 

PHYSIOLOGY,      . 
CHEMISTRY, 
M.\TERIA  MEDICA.    . 
PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 

SURGERY 

OBSTETRICS, 

Tills  work  i-^  a  remarkably  complete  one  in  its  way,  I  les^  valuable  to  the  Iteginner.  Every  medical  student 
and  comett  n«nirer  to  our  idea  of  what  a  Conspectus  !  who  desire*  a  reliahle  renrewher  to  his  memory  whi»a 
ahoald  be  than  any  we  haTe  yet  seen.  Prof.  Harts-  •  the  pressure  of  lectures  and  other  college  work  cri>wiU 
home,  with  a  commendable  forethought,  intrmtted  |  to  prevent  him  from  baring  an  opportunity  todriuk 
the  preparation  of  many  of  the  chapt**rii  on  N|»<*cial  j  deeper  In  the  larger  works,  will  flud  this  one  of  the 
aubjects  to  experts,  ro«<<^rving  only  anatomy,  physio-  |  i{reatc:«t  utility.  It  is  thoroughly  trustworthy  from 
logy,  and  practice  of  modiciue  to  hlm«tf!f.  As  a  result  .  beginning  to  end;  and  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
we  have  every  department  worked  up  to  the  latest  ■  a  remarkably  truthful  outline  sketch  of  the  present 
date  and  in  a  refreshingly  conci*te  and  lucid  manner.  •  state  of  medical  science.  We  could  hardly  expt'Ct  tt 
There  are  an  immense  amount  of  illuitrati>iUH  scat-  \  should  be  utherwiiw,  however,  under  the  charg«f  uf 
tered  throughout  the  work,  and  although  they  have  j  such  a  thorough  medical  scholar  as  the  author  lins 
often  been  sr«n  l»efore  in  the  vnriouA  works  np>n  gon-  j  already  provpiT  himself  to  be.— A'.  l\*rk  Med.  Stvunl, 
eral  aud  special  subjects,  yet  they  will  be  uone  the  i  March  15,  IS'iO. 


194  pages, 

with  93  Illustrations. 
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r  CD  LOW  (J.  L,),  M.D., 

A   MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon   Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Snrgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medioa,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formalary.  Third  •dition,  iboronghly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  570  illostrations.  In  ona  handiome  royal 
12mo.  volame  of  810  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  25;  leather,  $Z  75. 

The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  qaettion  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
able for  the  offiee  examination  of  stadents,  and  for  those  preparing  for  gradiifttioii. 


TAKHfiR'8  MA5UAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICI!fB|  tlon.  To  which  Is  added  The  Code  of  Ithlcs  of  the 
AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOi^Iij.  Third  American,  I  American  Medical  AaeoclaUea.  In  one  handsome 
from  the  second  enlarged  and  revised  English  edl- 1     volume  12mo.    {Preparing  fiyr  sarly  jnMie<UUm.) 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications— (-^wotomy). 


/^KAY  (HESRY),  F.R.S., 

^^  Lecturer  on  Anaimny  at  8t.  Qeorgt^a  HnapUal,  London 

ANATOMY,    DESCRIPTIVE    AND    SUKQICAL.      Tlie  Drawiiipp  by 

H.  V.  Carter,  M.  D.,  late  Demon9trator  on  Anfttomy  »i  Si.  Oeorge'i  Hospital ;  the  Dtf^er- 
tions  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Cartbr.  Second  American,  from  the  lecond  revl««d 
and  improved  London  edition.  In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  yolnme,  of  orer  b^ 
page*,  with  388  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Price  in  extra  eloth,  $6  91; 
leather,  raised  bands,  $7  00. 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  rabjects  than  ii  eu- 
t«imary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  neooMary  for  the  stadent,  bat 
a]i>o  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  hotk 
a  irnide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  ea- 
gravings  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  rise  of  natnre,  nearly  sll 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  out,  in  place  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  eomj^ete  and  splendid  seriM, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  reoaIlin{ 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room ;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  with 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  fonacl  of 
ej><ential  use  to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preoeptor  ssd 
pu|iil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  its  exceedingly  low  price,  the  work  will  be  found,  in  every  detail  of  mechaniftl 
execution,  one  of  the  handsomest  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  American  proferaion ;  while  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  a  competent  anatomist  has  relieved  it  of  whatever  typographioal  errors  existed 
in  the  English  edition. 

Thas  it  la  that  book  after  book  makes  the  labor  of'  and  with  scarce  a  reference  to  the  printed  text.  The 
the  etod^ot  eaAier  than  before,  ifnd  itiDce  we  have  surgical  application  of  the  varioan  regions  le  aI«opr*- 
•een  Blanchard  k  Leu's  new  edition  of  Gray's  Aua*  i  seated  with  force  and  elearnese,  impressiuf  upon  the 
t-'kmy,  certainly  the  fln<'>!'t  work  of  the  kind  now  ex- 1  »tadt*nt  at  each  step  of  his  research  all  the  importait 
tant*  we  woald  fain  h«ipe  that  the  bngbear  of  medical ;  relations  of  the  structure  demonatraled.— C<a<:ia»4f( 
•indent*  vill  lo»^  half  its  horrors,  and  this  necestfary    Laned. 


fonndation  of  phvxlological  science  will  be  mach  fa- 
cilitated and  advanced. — A.  0.  Jfeti.  iVeias. 

The  various  points  illustrated  are  marked  directly 
on  the  Mtmcture;  that  is  whether  it  be  mn*cle,  pro- 
ce-s.  artery,  nerve,  val  ve,  etc.  etc.— we  i«ay  each  point 


This  is,  we  believe,  the  handsomeet  book  on  An- 
tomy  as  yet  published  in  our  language,  and  bide  &lr 
to  become  in  a  short  time  thi  standard  text-book  <i 
our  colleges  and  studies.  Students  and  praetitionen 
will  alike  appreciate  this  book.  We  predict  for  it  s 
bright  career,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  endorse  tbe 
i*  distinctlj  marked  bj  lettered  engravings,  so  that!  statement  of  the  London  Lanett,  that  *'We  are  out 


the  stodent  perceives  at  once  each  point  described  a« 
rvadily  as  if  pointed  out  on  the  subject  by  the  de- 
nonotrator.    Mont  of  the  illastrations  are  thus  ren 


acquainted  with  any  work  in  any  language  which 
can  take  equal  rank  with  the  one  before  as.'*  Pspcr, 
printing,  binding,  all  are  excellent,  and  we  fe<*l  tbit 


dered  exotH'dinKly  sati^ractory,  and  to  the  physician'  a  gratorul  profefitlon  will  not  allow  the  publi^herMA 
they  serve  to  refre»h  the  memory  with  great  readiness,  go  unrewarded. — A'asbmUe  Med,  and  Surg.  Jouru^d 


OMITH  {HEXR F  H.),  M.D.,        and  JJORNER  (  WILLIAM  E.).  M.D., 

Pn^.  q^  Surgery  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna.^  Ae.  Late  Frof.  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univ.  q^  Pennn.,  tte- 

AX    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the   Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.     In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hnndrwi 
and  fifty  beautiful  figures.     $4  50. 


The  plan  of  this  Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  pecu- 
liarly convenient  for  the  student,  and  its  superb  ar- 
ti^tical  execution,  have  been  already  pointed  out.  We 
ma^t  eougratulate  the  student  upon  the  completion 
of  this  Atlas,  as  it  is  the  most  eonvenieat  work  of 


the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  we  nn«t  add, 
the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  "gi>i  ap' 
is  so  ereilitable  to  the  country  as  to  be  flatieriogto 
our  national  pride.— ^nierican  MtOieal  JounutL 


H 


lARTSnORXE  (HEXRY),  M,D,. 

Prnfemtor  of  Hygi^ne^  etc.,  in  the  University  of  Penn*j/rmnia. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  HUMAN   ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 

for  tbe  use  of  Students,  with  17«  illustrations.     In  one  volume,  royal  12mo.  of  312  page*: 
extra  cloth,  $1  75.     {Xoic  Rfitdy.) 


{yiTARPEY  ( IV/L/./^ J/),  M.D.,     and      Q  UALV  (JO.VES  ^  RICHARD). 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph 

Lbidv,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Complete  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1300  pages,  with  511  illustrations;  extra  cloth,  $6  00. 

Tbe  very  low  price  of  this  standard  work,  and  its  completeness  in  all  departmenta  of  the  subject, 
should  command  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  anatomical  students. 

A  LLEX  (/.  M.\  M.  D. 
THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guibb  in  thi 

DissBCTiHO  Room.     With  2M  illustrations.     In  one  very  handioma  royal  ISmo.  toIobs, 
of  over  600  pages ;  extra  cloth,  $2  00. 
One  of  the  most  osefnl  works  apon  the  subject  ever  wrlttaa.— Jfedieaf  Bxaminer. 


HExay  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Anatomy). 


TM/^ILSOX  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.     A  now 

and  revised  American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  English  edition.     Edited  by  W.  II.  (}o. 

BBECHT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medienl  College  of  Ohio. 

Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.     In  one  large  and 

handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  large  pages;  extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $5  00. 
The  publisher  trusts  that  the  well-earned  reputation  of  this  long-established  favorite  will  be 
more  than  maint^ned  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  by  the  author,  it 
has  been  most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  in- 
troducing everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it 
a  complete  text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy. The  amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  firom  the  fact  that 
the  present  edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  tyi>e 
and  an  enlarged  page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  size.  The  author  has  not 
only  thus  added  ikrgely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there 
appeared  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  itii 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  editor 
has  exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increafed 
the  number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  filly  more  in  this  edition 
than  in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  ur 
importance. 

»r  TUB  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

THE  DISSECTOR'S   MANUAL;  or,  Pbacttcal  and  Suooical  Ana- 

TOMT.  Third  American,  from  the  lavt  revised  and  enlarge<l  English  edition.  Modiflfd  and 
rearranged  by  William  Uunt,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univerhity  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  handMme  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  6b2  pages,  with  l!>4 
illustrations;  extra  cloth,     $2  00. 


pro  DOES.  (EirHARD  M.).  M.D., 
PRACTICAL  DISSKCTlONa     Swoiid  Edition,  thuroughJy  revi.sed.     In 

one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  half-bound,  $2  00.     {Jvst  JsMu^d.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  anatomical  student  a  clear  and  concise  deneriptfon 
o  that  which  he  is  expected  to  observe  in  an  ordinary  course  of  directions.  The  author  bns 
endeavored  to  omit  unnecessary  details,  and  to  present  tbe  subject  in  the  form  which  many  ynirn 
experience  has  shown  him  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  student.  In  the 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  sedulously  labored  to  render  tha  voluma  more  worthy  of 
the  favor  with  which  it  has  heretofore  been  received. 


JjJACLISE  {JOSEPH), 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.      By  Joseph   Maclihr,  Siirg;eoii.     In  one 

volume,  very  large  imjierial  quarto:  with  oH  lar;?«  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  In  thr  f*«ft 

style  and  beautifully  C'lored.  containing  \'Jti  figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  lile.  together 

with  copious  explacaujry  letter-press,     fetrougly  and  baudjfouieiy  bound  iu  extra  cloth. 

Price  $14  00. 

As  no  com{>let«  work  of  the  kind  has  beret«^»fore  been  |f«bli»hed  in  the  Knglli-h  lanjruage,  the 

present  volume  will  supply  a  vimt  long  felt  in  this  country  of  un  a/'curate  und  coiiiprt:h«'npi\e 

Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  to  whi«:h  the  student  and  pm/rtitionrr  <-an  at  all  timifs  refer  to  ai^c^r- 

tain  the  exact  relative  prf*iti(fns  of  the  various  p'/rtions  of  the  bumaa  fraoie  f^wards  eai:h  other 

and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  deviations.     The  iui|//rtance  of  »uch  a  work  to  tLe 

student,  in  the  absence  of  anatoui^ai  material,  and  i*}  |iractitiobcr«,  either  for  c<;fjf!ultatiorj  in 

emergencies  or  to  refre«h  their  r«<o|]e';tionv  of  the  diteccting  rtftw,  is  «vid«!iit.     NotwithetandiLg 

the  large  sise,  beauty  and  fini'h  «^  the  verv  numerous  illustrations,  it  will  be  obfeerved  that  the 

price  is  to  low  as  to  place  it  witblb  tije  rea^b  of  ail  m«iiil>ers  of  the  |;f' ife»«i'/B. 

We  knov 'tf  D9  work  on  »urrc««  auAt'/ib/ wijicIj  r«fr«-*hMi    bjr   thoM   rj^-^r   mu4   4i»l1bct   4i»*<(]oui, 

can  ei'tDp*!\«  w:trj  :t. — Uitw^t.  wi.iKh  ^r*-ry  ;ui  luupt  ii|/pr»riiLi«'  wliv  iia»  «  funwie 

Tb*  work  of  lUeiiM-  vl  •erjrr*:  ataVyn./  U  -/f  tbe  '''  *^u\hn%\i^m     Tl.*  K'lirii^i,  m^^'-Jtl  |it*r«  ij>,  .|.j.,, 

bUh««t  v«:o*.    It  -  fx.*  r.-^;.-c>  '\   *  Ku*  U^t  |/u»,:;-  **»  "^'i*"!  i»'«-  w-zi-i* '/,,r»:»4-  it,  9»tK'tuu,ru*\iLw  'i  i» 

cmtioBuf  it*,  kind  w*  Lav*  Mtp*;.    »rA  >  w^rti.r  i>f  «  m4iu\fiLh\m  Kf-^tUm     Tti.#*«  wi,o  t*v#.  nby  vur.'jw    y 

pl»c-  in  \\.*r  :;V  *rT  .,f  n-.y  a..  ,  -.^    «  ..^    w.j*  xUt  »''  «'»<'^/.  ■««   r«ffrr»  um-  Vi  iu«  perf*cn»Hjj(f  -'  r-, 

thi».—  Tht  Wtj^lern  Joun^ii  -f  J/'^/i'it*^  '/*//  Hmry^ry     »""'  '/f  •  b«  *i mnait  m,4  f.  ar-  la rttMd  lo  ex «ailtt«  ....r 

^f^^f\tti*'9^    *'''py        11    ^uyOtlblf    Wiii    iu'iucr   tur^-  fc» 

Sio  such  iitLo^raphie  li:u»ua'.>vii«  of  »uf|fir*:  r«i-    ^u4  riu<f*«i«  ft  yMtf-unt:  m  Co<4(  'tt  muih  r»r»;  \fm.uH 
gtoB«  have  fa:!h«rrt<^.  vf  •i.'.k.  I/m.|i  jpr*-i,      Wi.il*.    mi.4  *r**i/4»y  iuiit',ttttu*4t  Us  ll»^§u,li  mil  itte  mrui\»f 


tbe  operator  »  »dwb  frtrrj  imm*.;  hu^  <.*'r««>  wi.ft^  "f  »Ltp  nf  f:'ii<«i'  »;"<!  fyt.M/(*-d  lb  ibvwK  f^:-tiUi:.t»  -A 

aa  openuiua  i»  cvaieaipLaVfd,  ti*e  er^-t  aiiai'/iK-i-i .«  halt*'*     -tt'tiiLm  M*ti  hh*!  Hurif.  J*mrnal. 

HORireB*»fipBnAL  Ayirony  jijrf^  H\*n*>uttir  ytkkhtxn  iimAV  mwrttutOY,  la  its  reutwo^ 

Blghlh#tfitl<'B.  extt>b«'r*-iv  *i^r  „»^^   «u4    fu>^-r*-4  <'/   f*.**'tu.y,    l')i yr^ '/I <ifrx.    muA    Pktb^rlvyjr       W.cb 

Id  S  vela,  ^vo  ,  of  ot^t  1<^i  iifije**.  m'b  u*w «  (ii«b  4 '.4  >;  '^fi^il'iur.    lu  J  vvl.  bvv,  vf  vrwrO^JV  jta^w 

—  ~^aei-cau ;  exva  t'Mh,  ^,  'a.  u '.i»  *..■/<*.,  ^  Hf. 


IT  C.  Lea's  Phb 


TLfAR.-^nALL  UOfJy).  F.R.S. 


ODTUNES  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  HCMAX  AND  COMPARATIVE. 

With  Ailditione  bj  FniNCis  GoBMir  Smith,  M.  D,,  Ptofmot  of  (bs  Inililatn  of  V.rti- 
nina  in  Ihn  Cnirgriit;  of  P«nnijlr»ni«,  Ae.  Wilh  nDmsroai  IllortnlioDi.  In  nut  laip 
and  bUcUooia  oeUvo  Tolnnia,  of  1036  iisgH,  «itn  elolb,  (11  M ;  laather,  ral^  bimli 

tl  aO.     (JVmv  S*a4y.) 

riltilnjcil  ■olenee,  bolli  hi 

I    iUi'iR>tkiB(li<URU<irtiiiBrtirot*joaHCi;i^ 
KirBBlil  BAI  ba*cnHM(  1 ' " ' 

«n,  bnl  BdK  (•pHiklJ;  Hr 
nr  iDfdletD*,     lu  d^ li  it  eau 

If:  tiiurdx  punipleHiitii IBs 


urlBIIRIUDfllltHllipnuD       T:i 

lnlb«TiiHr1j(rflBl«r».[liigiii'- .. 

■iraosBl  mid  *«rloty  of  nrntiT  i-.i. •■,.:..  ■  !i.  i., 
In  •  IrlkiDfl IT  niuiltitcd  bxliinilj,  .■'.■■.  is  ,  .- 

duubli  eulDoiDi  — SillJmuH'n  jalnat,  "ila.  It 

Wsilonbttf  Ihanli  la  ths  BorlWIi  li 
cnmpfnd  of  phyiliil.iBX  Don  — •-'  •- 
th*a  ibh  nrk.— «.  liauU  M* 


|t  lU  bs     MjKWiUllBMdgriphlol. 

*■  iha  plnunnDiWiiD&b  _ 

n;  oom-    •naBraHiTBltriutliU.— BrAWtJTM! 


PARPBNTBR  (WILLIAM  B.).  M.D..  F.R.S. 


'U  Phj/»Oihtffi/  and  CniKj' 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  aj 

MtioDB  to  Ptyohology,  Pathology,  ThertpeulieB,  HyBiotiB  and  Forensio  Madii^ini 
AiD*rican^ni  the laiiuidTeiiMd  London  sditlon.  Wltb  Rvnrlj three  hiuidr«d  illu.. 
Edited,  with  addition*,  b;  Fiiinci»  Oobhit  Smith,  M.  11.,  Profwsor  of  Ui«  Inttili 
Mrdiolnc  in  ths  Univcnitj  of  Penn>;1vsDii,  ia.  In  one  vary  large  ani)  bMntifal  < 
Tolume,  or  Bboat  900  luge  pages,  banJiouisIf  printed  i  extra  cloth,  C^  60;  laathat, 
bandi,  (11  GO. 


on  poMlc  fJiH"!.  «ud  rtiiMlD  the 

UD  already  UlslDsd  br  (onaer  ftdUloniL  of  betui 
»  nt  lb.  AllMt  ud  in«rt  cQri>pl.»  IreallH.  on  tbe 

ahJHt  Id  tbe  EBgllita  laiii|ui(<i."    Wa  kDow  at  utae 
roiD  tha  pagei  afirblrb  ■  nU'taclorj  lnowledga  o( 

Tha  iboTa  l>  Iba  tltla  of  irba 

be  phralolosr -Ttba  taninaD  OTEnaUm  eaa  ba  u  wall 
ib^^li,  a^  batw  adapied  ^r  ih*  ,»  of  ead>  » 

tUlog  18  Iba  rtpniaUm)  nf  ibl> 

■ke  Bp  Iba  •Indv  of  pbjrmologjr  tn  Iti  reterouco  lof 

U««°a«."h«  li' iro''«ra^ 

or  THS  SAMS  AVTHoa.  

PRINCIPLP:S  of  comparative  PHYPIOLOGT.     XewAmt 

Fan,  from  Iba  FooTth  and  Reyisrd  London  Edition.     In  one  large  and  hin-lfome  set 

Tolnme,  with  orer  three  hundred  beamiful  illnatrationa     Pp.  T62.    Eilm  clolb,  ti  9», 

A>  a  complete  iind  oondenaed  traaliee  on  ite  extended  and  important  inbject.  thii  nark  beea 

a  neden'ity  t{)  Ftnd-nis  of  natural  aoience,  while  the  verj  Ion  price  at  ifhioh  it  ia  aSeitd  ulact 

within  the  reioh  of  nH.  

or  TUB  sj.vB  AUTHon. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND   ITS  REVELATIONS,     lliiistr.-ited 

(jar  bundrod  and  thirty-foor  beautiful  anp-nvinga  on  wood.     In  oba  lai-n  and  rtrt  ht 
fame  oouvo  volume,  of  114  pages,  extra  oloth,  li  Ji. 


V-IRICF.S  {WILLIAM  SENHOUSE).  M.D., 

A  MANUAL  OP  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  Araerican  from  the  tl 


Henrt  C.  Lba's  Publications — (Physiology), 


TkALTON  (J,  ai  M.D.. 

J^  PmfeMfior  of  PhyHology  in  the  CoW>ge  of  Pkytieian*  and  Surgeons,  Kew  York,  ifc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Designed  for  the  use 

of  Students  and  Praotitioner9  of  Medicine.  Fourth  edition,  revised,  with  nearly  three  hun- 
dred illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  oif  about  700  pages,  extra 
cloth,  $5  25 ;  leather,  $6  25.     {Jnst  Issued.) 

From  thf.  Preface  to  the.  K*^o  RdftUm. 
'<  The  progress  made  by  Physiology  and  the  kindred  Sciences  during  the  last  few  years  has  re- 
quired, for  the  present  edition  of  thtii  work,  a  thorough  and  extensive  revision.  Thiii  progress 
has  not  consisted  in  any  very  striking  single  discoveries,  nor  in  a  decided  revolution  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  Physiology ;  but  it  has  been  marked  by  great  activity  of  investigiflion  in  a 
multitude  of  different  directions,  the  combined  renults  of  which  have  not  fiiiled  to  impress  a  new 
character  on  many  of  the  features  of  physiological  knowledge.  ...  In  the  revision  und 
eorrection  of  the  present  edition,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  incorporate  all  such  improve- 
-ments  in  physiological  knowledge  with  the  mass  of  the  text  in  such  a  manner  as  not  essentially 
to  alter  the  structure  and  plan  of  the  work,  so  far  as  they  have  been  found  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  reader.  .  .  .  Several  new  illustrations  are  introduced,  some  of  them 
aa  additions,  others  as  improvements  or  corrections  of  the  old.  Although  all  parts  of  the  book 
have  received  more  or  less  complete  revision,  the  greatest  number  of  additions  and  changes  were 
reqiiired  in  the  Second  Section,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.** 

The  advent  of  the  first  edition  of  Prof  Dftlton'8  |  meritRorclearneMKAiidoooden'«atioa,  and  beinii;  fnlly 
Physiology,  aboat  eight  years  tifo,  marked  a  new  era  |  bronglit  ap  to  the  preiteat  level  of  Phyniology,  it  1h 
In  the  study  of  phyHiology  to  the  Aioeriean  student.  I  uadoubtedly  one  of  the  most  reliable  text-books 
Under  DaUou's  Mkilful  management,  pbysiologictd  |  upon  this  Mcleuce  that  could  be  pls^'^d  In  the  h&uds 
•eienoe  threw  off  the  long,  loose,  ungainly  garments  i  of  the  medical  stadent. — Am,  Journal  Med.  Sciences, 
of  probability  and  surmise,  Ln  whieh  it  had  been  ar-  Oct.  ISO?. 
rayed  by  most  artists,  and  came  among  us  smiliog 


and  attractive,  la  the  beautifully  tinted  and  closely 
fitting  dress  of  a  demonstrated  science.  It  was  a 
atroke  of  genius,  as  well  as  a  result  of  erudition  and 
talent,  that  led  Prof.  Dalton  to  present  to  the  world 
a  work  on  physiology  at  once  brief,  pointed,  and  com- 
prehensive,  and  which  exhibited  plainly  in  letter  and 
drawings  the  basis  upon  which  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  rested.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  many 
excellent  works  on  physiology,  published  prior  to 
that  of  Dalton,  to  say  that  none  of  them,  either  in 

Elan  of  arrangement  or  elearnetts  of  execution,  could 
e  compared  with  his  for  the  use  of  students  or  gene- 
ral practitionerH  of  medicine.  For  this  purpoM  his 
book  has  no  equal  In  the  Bngllsh  language. — Western 
Jtmmal  of  Medleinty  Nov.  1M7. 

A  capital  text-book  In  every  way.    We  are,  there- 
fore, glad  to  see  it  in  its  fourth  edition.   It  has  already 


Prof.  Dalton's  work  has  such  a  well-established 
reputation  that  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  re- 
commondation.  Ever  since  its  first  appearance  it  has 
become  the  highest  authority  In  the  Engll!<h  language ; 
and  that  it  is  able  to  maintain  the  enviable  position 
which  it  haH  taken,  the  rapid  exhaustiou  of  the  dif- 
ferent successive  editions  is  sufllclont  evidence.  The 
present  edition,  which  is  the  fourth,  has  been  tho- 
roughly revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  Incorporatloa 
of  all  the  many  Important  advances  which  have 
lately  been  made  in  this  rapidly  progressing  scieuce. 
—N.  r.  Med.  Record,  Oct  15,  1S67. 

As  it  stands,  we  esteem  it  the  very  best  of  the  phy- 
siological text-books  for  the  student,  aud  the  uiu»t 
concise  reference  and  gnlde-hook  for  the  practitioner. 
—A',  r.  Mtd.  Journal,  Oct.  1867. 

The  present  edition  of  this  now  standard  work  fully 


been  examined  at  full  length  In  the^  columms  so  that ;  gastains  the  high  reputation  of  its  accomplished  au- 
w-e  need  not  now  farther  advert  to  itJieyond  remark-  ,  tkor.    It  is  not  merely  a  reprint,  but  has  been  faith 


ing  that  iKith  revision  and  enlargement  have  been 
mo«t  jadicioua— Iromlon  Med.  Times  and  QauiU, 
Oet.  19,  lb«7. 

No  better  proof  of  the  valae  of  thin  admirable 


fully  reviaed,  and  enriched  by  such  additions  as  the 
progress  of  ph  vsiology  has  rendered  detirsble  Takeu 
as  a  whole,  it  ia  unquestionably  the  mo»t  reliable  aud 
useful  treatise  on  the  subject  that  hsf  been  iM!<ued 


ork  could  be  pnxlnced  than  the  fact  that  it  has  al- 1  from  the  American  press.— C'A^ca^o  MtiL  JourMl, 
tesAj  reached  a  fourth  edition  lu  the  short  space  of  I  ^pt.  I&67. 
alghi  years.    Possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  > 


nUNGLrSON  (ROBLEV),  M,D,. 

J^  Profensor  of  Int^lUuttitt  of  Mtdicine  in  Jefferson,  MviUxil  ColUgfe,  PhWidtilpMa. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and 

extensively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty -two  illustrations.     In  two 
large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes  of  about  1500  pages,  extra  oloth.     $7  00. 

r  EHMA  jvy  ( a  G.) 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  frqm  the  second  edi- 
tion by  Gborob  E.  Dat,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Roobrs,  M.  D.,  Profiusor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustrations 
selected  from  Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $6  00. 

pr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

German,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J  Cheston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory 
Et»say  on  Vital  Force,  by  Professor  Samubl  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Penn?yl- 
yania.     With  illustrations  on  wood.     In  one  very  handsome  ootayo  ▼•lame  of  336  pages 
extra  oloth.     $2  26. 

fTODD  {ROBERT  B.),  M.D.  F.R.S.,  and  ^OWMAN  {W.),  RR.S. 
THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL   ANATOMY   AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

MAN.     With  about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiftil  innstrations  on  wood.     Complete  in 
one  large  octavo  volume  of  i^&U  pages,  extra  cloth.     Price  $4  7&. 


10  Henry  C.  Lea's  PuBLiCATidNS — (Chemistry). 


'DRANDE  (  WM.  T.),  D,  C,L.,  and   IVA  YLOR  {ALFRED  &),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
CIIEMISTRY.     Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  reTised  by  Dr. 

Taylor.     Id  one  handsome  8to.  Tolurae  of  764  pages,  extra  oloth,  $6  00 ;  leather,  $6  60. 
{Just  Issued.) 

From  Dr.  Taylor's  Prkpacb. 

"The  revision  of  the  second  edition,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  mj  lamented  colleafni, 
has  devolved  entirely  npon  myself.  Every  ohnpter,  and  indeed  every  page,  has  been  revited, 
and  numerous  additions  made  in  all  parts  of  the  volume.  These  additions  have  been  reitrieted 
chiefly  to  subjects  havinf?  some  prnctical  interest,  and  they  have  been  made  aa  concise  as  possible, 
in  order'to  keep  the  book  within  those  limits  which  may  retain  for  it  the  eharaotarof  a  Stadeot'i 
Manual  '^^Lmtdon,  June  29,  1867. 

A  book  that  has  alieHdy  no  eMtublishi^d  a  repnta-  i '  This  second  American  edition  of  an  exeelleat  tr«a- 
tlon.  as  baa  Brande  and  Taylor'*  Cbemitttry.  can  tise  on  chemical  acience  in  not  a  mere  repabiicaiifo 
hardly  need  a  notice,  save  to  mention  the  addltionn  >  from  the  Engllab  presa,  bat  la  a  revision  and  »• 
and  impr«>vementi»  of  the  edition.  Donbtlesa  the  j  largement  of  the  original,  nnder  the  sapern«i<«  o( 
work  will  long  remain  a  favorite  text-book  in  the  ;  the  surviving  author.  Dr.  Taylor.  The  favonbiv 
schooln,  an  well  as  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for  '  opinion  expressed  on  the  pnbfication  of  the  £>rmer 
all.— J^.  Y.  Mtdieal  OoMette,  Oct.  12,  1867.  edition  of  this  work  is  fully  aaaUlned  by  the  pre»«Qt 

_      ^- ,  .    „     ...    .  -,  ,  .  ^.  . ,,         revision,  in  which  Dr.  T.  has  increaaed  the  »ii*  of 

For  this  reason  we  ha  with  delight  the  repnblica-  jhe  volume,  by  an  addition  of  aixty-eight  pages- J>». 
tlon.  In  a  form  which  will  meet  with  general  approval    j^^n^  j/^.  ScUncu,  Oct.  18«7. 

and  command  pnblie  attention,  of  thiM  really  valna-  '     _.       „  V.  « 

ble  standard  work  on  chemistry— more  particularly  '  ^*"  Hajtoboox  in  CHniivrRT  or  thb  SrtmiwT- 
aa  it  ha«  been  adapted  with  snch  care  to  the  wants  of  '^^  clearness  of  language,  acenracy  of  descriptirtn, 
the  general  public.  The  well  known  acbolarship  of  •»V*"'  of  Infonnailon,  and  "Mdom  from  pedaatry 
ita  authors,  and  their  extensive  researches  for  many    *°<;  T^*!zrt^:  "%Sl  ^   i3"  •«»••  *»«<>  ««■• 

years  in  experimental  chemistry,  have  heen  long  ap-  i  Petition  wltn  it.— T»e  IfOmem, 

Ereciated  in  the  scientific  world,  but  in  this  work  they  I  The  authors  set  out  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
ave  been  careful  to  give  the  largest  possible  amount  writing  a  book  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  any 
of  information  with  the  most  sparing  use  of  technical  educated  man.  Thus  conceived,  and  worked  oat  Is 
terms  and  phraiieology,  so  as  to  furnish  the  reader,  the  most  sturdy,  common-eense  method,  this  book 
"whether  a  student  of  medicine,  or  a  man  of  the  gives  in  the  cleareet  and  most  summary  method 
world,  with  a  plain  introduction  to  the  science  and  possible  all  the  facta  and  doetrlaee  of  chemistry.'- 
pr»cttce  of  chemistry." — Journal  of  Applied  Chem- 1  Medical  Titnet. 
Mr  J/,  Oct.  1867.  I 

DLING  { WILLI  A  M). 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry ^  at  8t.  Bartholameto'*  HospUjf,  4tc. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  arranged  for  the  Use 

of  Medienl  Students.    With  Illustrations.    From  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  oloth.     $2.     {Just  Ready.) 


0 


J>0  WMAN  (JOHN  E.).M,  D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King^s  College,  London.  Fonrtk 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  Edition.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  ISmc, 
pp.  351,  with  numerous  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $2  25. 

The  foarth  edition  of  this  invaluable  text-book  of  which  have  come  to  light  since  the  previous  editioa 

Medical  Chemistry  was  pnbliHhed  in  England  in  Octo-  was  printed.    The  work  is  indispensable  to  every 

her  of  the  IhkI  year.    The  Editor  hah  brought  down  student  of  medicine  or  enlightened  practitioner.    It 

the  Handbook  to  that  dale,  introducing.  at«  far  as  was  is  printed  in  clear   type,  and  the  illastralion*  ars 

compatible  with  the  necessary  concineuess  of  such  a  numerous  and  intelligible.— Boston  Ifecf.  aud  Surg. 

work,  all  the  valuable  discoveries  in  the  science  Joumcd. 

nr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.  Fourth  American,  from  the  fifth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  numer- 
ous illustrations.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth.     $2  25.     {Just  Jssvsd.) 

One  of  the  most  complete  mannals  that  has  for  a  It  is  by  far  the  be^t  adapted  for  the  Chemical  stadeat 
long  time  been  given  to  the  medical  student. —  of  any  that  ban  yet  fallen  in  our  way. — BrUii^a^d 
AthencBum.  Pktreiffn  Mtsdico-ChiruryiocU  Revieto. 

We  regard  it  as  realising  almost  everything  to  be  The  best  introduciorv  work  on  the  «inbject  with 
desired  in  an  introduction  to  Practical  Cliemixtry.     which  we  are  acquainted. — BdiiAurffh  Mtmlklj/ Jovr. 


(GRAHAM  (THOMAS).  F.R.S. 

^THE   ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the 

Applications  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  HE5sr 
Watts  and  Robert  Bridobs,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume, 
of  over  800  very  large  pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-outa,  extra  cloth. 
$5  50. 

KNAPP'8  TBCHNOLOOY;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to  |      very  handsome  octavo  rolnmea,  with  900  wvod 
the   Arts,   and   to  Mannfactures.     With  American  1      engravings,  extra  cloLhy$0  00. 
additions,  by  Prof,  Walter  R.  Joh5so5.    In  two  | 

TktJNGLISON  (ROBLETl  M,D., 
^  NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR  PREPARA- 

TION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.     Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  additioni.    In  out 
Tery  large  octavo  volume  of  77V  '%  cloth.     $4  00. 


Henry  C.  Lba's  Publications — {ChemiHtry^  Pharmacy^ Sc).      11 


prOWNES  (GEORGE),  Ph.  D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;   Theoretical  and 

Practical.  With  one  hundre^i  and  ninety-aeven  illustrations.  A  new  AmericHQ,  from  the 
tenth  and  revised  London  edition.  Edited  bjRosKRT  Briogbs,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  about  850  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  25.     {Just  Reatly.) 

Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  American  edition,  and  several 
revisions  having  been  made  of  the  work  in  England  during  the  interval,  it  will  be  found  very 
greatly  altered,  and  enlarged  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  containing  nearly  one  half 
more  matter  than  before.  The  editors,  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  have  labored  sedulously 
to  render  it  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  has  thus  far  enjoyed,  by 
incorporating  in  it  all  the  most  recent  investigations  and  discoveries,  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
its  design  as  an  elementary  text-book.  While  its  distinguishing  chnracteristica  have  been  pre- 
served, various  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  especial  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
department  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  which  late  researches  have  accumulated  so  many  new  facts 
and  have  enabled  the  subject  to  be  systematized  and  rendered  intelligible  in  a  manner  formerly 
impossible.  Aa  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  work  thus  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  bat  little  has  remained  to  be  done  by  the  American  editor. 
Such  additions  as  seemed  advisable  have  however  been  made,  and  especial  care  has  been  taken 
to  secure,  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  the  accuracy  so  essential  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Thus  fully  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  latest  advances  of  science,  and  presented  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  maintain  its  position  as  the  favorite  text 
book  of  the  medical  student. 


TUiH  work  is  «o  well  knowa  that  it  seems  almost 
•n|)erduuaA  for  as  to  speak  about  it.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  text-book  with  medical  stadeuU  for  years, 
aud  ite  popularity  lias  in  no  respect  dimini«hed. 
Whenevfr  we  have  been  consulted  by  medical  iitu- 
d«*ntM,  as  bss  frequently  occurred,  what  treatlHe  on 
cbemistry  they  Nhoald  procure,  we  have  always  re- 
commendt'd  Fownes',  for  we  regarded  it  as  the  best. 
There  is  no  work  that  combines  so  many  excellen- 
ces. It  is  of  convenient  site,  not  prolix,  of  plain  ^  ^  ,  ,.  .  .  ,  .  . 
perspicnous  diction,  conUias  all    the  most  recent    success  which  we  believe  is  entirely  without  :i  pai-al 


the  General  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  organic  cheiniivtry,  have  l>e*?n 
rewritten,  and  the  whole  work  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  advances  in  eheinioal  knowledge.  It 
remains  the  standard  text-book  of  chemistry.— />t<6- 
lin  Quarterly  Journal,  Feb.  18tf9. 

There  is  probably  not  a  student  of  chemistry  in  this 
country  to  whom  the  admirable  manual  of  the  late 
Profei<sor  Fuwues  is  unknown      It  baa  uchi<>ved  a 


diocovericM,  and  is  of  moderate  price. — Cincinnati 
Med.  Rei»ertory,  Aug.  1869. 

Large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  In  the 
departmeut  of  organic  chemiMtry,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  w>.irk  that  ban  greater  claims  on  the  phyticiao, 
pharmaroatist,  or  student,  than  thia.  We  cheerfully 
recommend  it  as  the  best  text-book  on  elementary 
chemistry,  and  beepeak  for  it  the  careful  attention 
of  <>tudeut«  of  pharmacy. — Chicago  Pharmacist^  Aag. 
I860.  , 

The  American  reprint  of  the  tenth  revised  and  cor- 
rected Eng ils4h  edition  ia  now  insued,  and  represents 
the  present  condition  of  the  science.  No  commento 
are  ncc«-i<fary  to  insure  it  a  favorable  reception  at 
the  handK  of  praetitionera  and  ttudenta. — Botton 
Med.  aiid  Hnrg.  Journal,  Aug.  12,  1869. 

It  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  hold  the  first  rank 
an  a  text-book  for  Hiudents  of  medicine. — Chicago 
Med.  Examitur,  Ang  186!). 

,  This  work,  long  the  recognised  Manual  of  Chemlstrv, 
appears  as  »  tenth  edition,  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Bence  Jones  and  Henry  Watts.     The  chapter  on 


lei  among  rtclontiflc  text-books  in  our  language.  Thin 
ancceas  has  aririon  fri>ro  the  fact  that  there  in  no  En- 
glish work  on  chemlstrv  which  combines  ho  many 
excellences.  Of  convenient  size,  of  attractive  form, 
clear  and  concise  in  diction,  well  iilustratod.  and  of 
moderate  price,  it  would  seem  that  every  requisite 
for  a  student's  hand-book  has  been  attained.  The 
ninth  edition  was  published  under  the  joint  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Bence  Jones  and  Dr.  Hofmann;  the  new 
one  has  been  superintended  through  the  prosM  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  and  Mr.  Henry  Watts'.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  in 
better  hands.  There  is  no  one  in  England  who  can 
compare  with  Mr.  Watts  in  experience  as  a  compiler 
in  chemical  literature,  and  we  have  much  pleaame 
in  recording  the  fact  that  his  reputation  is  well  kuh- 
tained  by  this,  his  last  undertaking. — The  Chemical 
NoM,  Feb.  1869. 

Here  is  a  new  edition  which  has  been  lung  watched 
for  by  eager  teachers  of  chemiNtry.  In  its  new  grtrl-, 
aud  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watts,  it  has  resnm*  d 
it«  old  place  as  the  most  succestiful  of  text-bookn.— > 
Indian  Medical  GauOe,  Jan.  1, 1869. 


pARRISH  (ED  WARD), 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

A  TREATISE  OX  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  a«  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formulas  and 
Prescriptions.  Third  Edition,  greatly  improved.  In  one  handsome  ootavo  volume,  of  850 
pages,  with  several  hundred  illastrations,  extra  cloth.     $5  00. 

The  immense  amount  of  practical  information  oondensed  in  this  volume  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  Index  contains  about  4700  items.  Under  the  head  of  Acids  there  are  312  refer- 
ences ;  nnder  Emplastrnm,  36 ;  Extracts,  15tt ;  Loiengea,  26 ;  MixtarM,  66 ;  Pills,  66 ;  Syrups, 
131 ;  Tinctures,  138 ;  UDguentum,  67,  Ae. 


We  have  examined  this  large  volume  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  and  find  that  the  author  has  completely 
exhausted  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats;  a  more 
complete  work,  we  think,  it  would  be  imposaible  to 
find.  To  the  student  of  pharmacy  the  work  is  Indla- 
pensable ;  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  Is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  exiatence,  and  even  to  the  physician  or 
medical  student  who  can  spare  five  dollars  to  pur- 
chase it,  we  feel  sure  the  practical  information  he 
will  obtain  will  more  than  compensate  him  for  the 
outlay. — Canada  Med.  Journal,  Ifov.  1884. 

The  medical  student  and  the  practlaing  physician 
will  find  the  volume  of  inestimable  worth  for  study 
and  reference. — San  Francieeo  Med.  Press,  July, 
1S64. 


not  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  very  extravagant 
praise.  In  truth,  it  is  not  ao  much  the  best  as  the 
oaly  book. — The  Londm  Ohemioal  Netoe. 

An  attempt  to  famish  anything  like  an  analysis  of 
Parrish*s  very  valuable  and  elaborHte  Tre^UUe  oa 
Practical  Pharwiaey  woald  reoulre  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  disposal.  This,  however,  is  not  ao 
mnch  a  matter  of  regret,  inasmuch  a^  it  would  be 
difllcnlt  to  think  of  any  point,  however  minute  and 
appHrently  trivial,  connected  with  the  manlpnlation 
•>f  pbarmaoenilc 


csubstanceH  or  appliances  which  hM<< 
not  been  dearly  and  carefully  discuHsed  in  thiH  vol- 
nrae.    Want  of  apiice  prevents  our  eniargiuK  further 
on  this  valuable  work,  and  we  n)tt->t  couciude  by  a 
simple  exprexHion  of  our  hearty  appreriHi ion  «>f  i^a 
When  we  say  that  this  book  is  in  some  reap«cts    merlu.— 2>MA<{n  (iuarUrly  Jour.  (^  Mmiieal  Scienee 
the  bcMt  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject  la  I  August,  IStti. 
the  Engllbh  language  for  a  great  many  years,  we  do  i 


Hesrv  C.  Lea'b  Publications — (3tal.3ted.and  Therapeuiita). 


1 


STII.L^  {AI.FREO\.  Af.n.. 


tt  of  .VrdlriiH  <n  the  Unltrillii  0/  Pnim. 

TIIERAPEUTICS  AND  MATPIBIA  MEDICA;  aSj-atemativTrcfltiM 

on  tb*  AclioD  Hnd  Vtff  ot  Mwliciosl  Agrnti,  iaalafllng  th»ir  DtMriplii.n  ud  Biitor;. 

Thin]  (dillno.  reviafd  nni  pnlnrgcil'     In  twu  Ini^  soil  hnnilsuniB  octaTo  roltinMof  almnl 

lillll  pigei,  extra  clolb,  ttl)  1  lentber.  Sll      (Jud  /inird.) 

Tbtt  twa  Urge  eililiiint  nf  B  work  of  tueh  magnilnite  ihoulif  bp  eil]iin?t«l  in  a  feirjwn,  ii 

(nllu^lanl  gvidfDce  thnt  It  hae  luppMid  ■  want  gnnetiillf  M%  b;  lb*  profenion,  Btiil  tht  inuil. 

mnus  pommrniUtiDn  b>itcir»d  npnn  it  b;  the  tn^dil;lll  picts,  abr'isd  M  Hell  u  at  home,  iboiti 

Ihal  th«  BBibor  bni  tuaMMfullj'  acKimplinbiid  hia  object  In  prannting  to  Iha  profrcMon  aijittm- 

iil!v  trotlFC  aDltad  In  tbe  wntili  of  tli«  prncluine  phj'dcian.  and  unioautnbtred  iritb  ditiili 

fnd-riBllng  nnl^  10  tlie  nntiirslift  or  lb«  dealer.     Notwiibtunding  lU  ciilar2aio*nti  th*  picxal 

tJitioD  hat  bg«n  kepi  at  the  Tormer  verjp  moderste  piise. 

ei1ll4'BTh«Tmp*itl1nUliiei>B<t*raMrlb*bii>lv<itl 
>D  tliD  •abjHSL—.V.  r.  Jfof.  OOMUt,  Sept.  «,  INI 
Dr  Stll1«*<ir»rMUbe«ml*|tlbabMikBa<'|iitur 


>«1rnrtJd«orkniiil,. 


pill  a,  IS 


niaIo/Jtedfc<>»,DM.  1 

t  Bngllib  Uugiiaxe,  nod 


leu  liMbw 


!(It  dlipomd  of.    To  msdltal  pi 


— Lowlan  lanctl,  (>«(.  31, 1 


It  UnfSac*  ">  "x  «k)-*<t 


—S.  r.  Jfirf.  Ju» 


Ililid  •dlllon,  l>  inlBeleiil  eTldaDCB  qf  Ibt  kifh  alh 

Ilir  mWfet  In  Ills  Bnjll«h  lan^acs      Th«  fi 


>»<lta«lr  full.  .Dd  lb. 
IhenpeiiUB°  -^(71  «(itn 


(? 


iiir.  imi. ) . 


RIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.).  3S.D. 


A  TTNITEBSAL  FORMtTLART,   Containing  the  Methods  of  W 

parint;  and  AdminiBtermg  OSetnat  and  nlber  Medidinee.     The  irholc  adaptad  to  Pb;>lc& 

and  Phanntitvatiats.     Beeuod  edition,   ttnroiipblj  nviisd,  tiilh  numnniu  addHiom,' 

RosEHT  P.  Thdmas.  M.n.,  Proresx'ir  of  Materia  Mclica  in  the  PbilaJelpbia  Cotlte* 

Pbanniw;.     In  one  lurfn  and   bnndBome  octaro  loluine  of  650  puu.  ili>al>l»-mdBm 

Bxttaclotb,  ti  00 1  leather,  tb  UO. 

Id  Ibis  TDinm«,  the  Fannulnrf  proper  wraT^ei  orer  400  doable-oalnmn  |wg*«.  an4  coatd 

■hont  snoo  formaliw,  among  whiuh.  besides  tbom  slrietlj  medical,  will  be  found  numeroDa  Ta'aat 

receipU  tor  tbe  preparation  ot  ewcnoei,  perfDmet,  Inkn,  ioape,  vatnishef,  4e.  *o.      In  addilina. 

thij.  tbe  work  oontaini  a  T»t  amonnt  of  infurmalion  Ind^nmhia  for  dailj  nferenH  bj  tbe  pH 

tislng  pb;«icia4i  and  apntbecar;,  einbraoing  Tablet  of  Weigbts  and  Ueai<ire>.  Specific  Qrartf 

Temperatttra  far  PhannaemtieBl  OpsraUant.  HydromelricKi  &|Divalanti.  eneifio  GnivitJHcrMt 

of  tbe  rrepnratlonE  at  ^e  PharmaoapoHas.  Relnlina  between  diflvrent  Thamii>iD*triFBl  Bcah 

Eiptanation  of  Abhrevialbmi  niail  in  Fonnnln,  Voaabularr  of  Wonlf  aaed  in  Pre»ori|itu>a].  a 

(erratiuns  on  the  HanBdenisnt  of  the  Sick  Konni.  \3.^fa,  of  Meditdnea.  RoIm  for  tbe  Admi«(tritf 

of  Uedieinei.  Maongeiaeiil  of  ConrnleMenee  and  R«l*pa«i,  lli«lelis  Prepiu»tiuD«  not  iaelDilfdi' 

the  Formulary,  Liat  of  InaDnipittifalu,  PmolniFital  Table,  Table  of  PbannKeatioaa  Nanae  «Ul 

dilT^r  In  Ihe  Pharmaenpcrins,  OSioinnl  Prvparatfnnt  and  Dlreetioni,  and  PolHins. 

Three  complete  and  extended  ladeiaa  render  the  work  upecinllf  ndapted  ttn  innnrdiat*  tnM 
tntion.  One.  of  DiSBAiat  aitd  thiiil  Rehrdirs,  prasenta  under  Ibe  bead  of  Mvh  lUwaM  t 
remedini  aienti  which  have  been  nte^illj  suhibited  in  it,  with  reTarviK*  t«  th*  forunltK  rvalaioll 
Ihem— while  nnotherofpHAnnArKiTTicii  and  Botaricai.  MAaa*,  and  a  Tvrjr  thonnijrii  0««»«l 
Ihdek  affiird  the  mean;  nf  f>bii>liilo^-  i>i  <>ni'e  nny  inforaiAtlon  deitlrcit.  The  Fnrmalar;  iMf 
arranged  alphabotiuBll J,  uo'lcr  <t-  ^--\-  -'  •\-  l-irtingconBtilnenli  of  tbe  pr*Mri)>tinns. 
Thlelioneof  Ihr  moM  n— fi  I  .  ,.       .       r      w^  Imowof  nontfa  nor  l«u«niiffc  ■■' •=• 


Henbt  C.  Lea'h  Publications — {Mai.  Med, and  Th«ra\ 


ZiEREIRA  [JONATHAN),  M.D..  P.H.S.and  L.S. 

MATERIA  MEDICA   A\D  THERAPKUTICSj  being  an  AhrWg- 

Difnt  tt  the  law  l>r.  Pcnirft's  Kl*m>iiU  of  Mum ria  MeilIr<B.  nrrnngBd  in  oonrarmUT  With 
the  Britiiih  PhumkoopiBiii.  knd  idi>}<t«l  to  thn  nm  of  Usdiirnl  Pruti lienor*,  Ohimitts  iiikI 
ThMftt^ttt,  HediASl  And  PhRrniuwatiaal  SludonU,  Ae.  B7  F.  J.  FASitK.  H.D..  6snior 
Phveicisn  lo  St.  Bartholomtw'i  HoipiUI,  and  Lnndnn  Gdilnr  at  fbe  British  Phiirniiii'>r>(pin ; 
■HiiUd  b?  RdbrhT  BKHTi-ar.  U.R.CS.,  Proreunr  at  Uatsria  Uadicn  and  Bntanj  lu  Iha 
Pluumaaeutical  Booisl;  of  Ornt  Britain;  itnd  b;  RuacBT  Waiikutoh,  F.R.S.,  Cbcaicul 
OpeiaUr  to  tba  Sooiet;  of  Apvlbwarica.  Wilb  aamatoui  ailditioDi  and  rcri>r<inc«(  to  Ui« 
Cnitrd  Statet  Pbnrmacop«ia,  bj  Hohatio  C.  Wuod,  U.D..  VrokMior  of  BoUn;  in  tba 
rnlvanit;  of  PannsrliaDJn.  In  one  laree  and  biiad»ina  ootavo  rnlnraa  of  1040  «la«>l* 
printed  Wei,  nith  "iM  illuilraUoDi,  sxlia  ololb,  $7  00  i  leatbar,  rai»d  b>Dd«,  $S  00. 
{I^itiy  PnllifAtd.) 


•g  riM™tt°ft.r\o"Virh".  hr'gi"a"o  "  .fl  Ih.l 


la-lbird,  buldat  a< 


W.UBbaalLallagljuTUial 
partloulalT  Inarmed  'b*  < 
daiuad  adnlan,  bal  baa  axb 


Althoaf b  of  coBfldaTaHa  «lia,  Itlanona  (00  large  tot 
U»piirMA«sfor*lilchllhubB«plaE»ii<l*d,aDdeTaF7 
vadleal  man  ahDidd,  ia  Jaiitlaa  lo  hlniBBlfi  ipara  a 
plate  tar  It  upoa  Un  taaok-aball.  rMllDg  Hiured  tlial 

af  lu  anwlloDHL— jr.  7.  JToL  JlacnrA  Hot.  IJ,  IBM. 
11*111  All  a  ptaMi>hkhii>aihetir< 


:lra  ololb,  $7  00  i   leatbar,   raiaed  b>Dd«,  $S  0' 
piBla,  Boas  Kill  be  nora  aeoeptabla  to-  tba  atadeal 

Eagliib  lan^ige.  But  lu  Tary  ooiBnlBlasna  lumd 
la  IhasayufUaawieaH.  Bn«|>llBlbeTaiv(t^r- 
eoie.  ai  t<.  Ibnu  «bj  nada  a  apaelal  aludrdr Malaria 
HkJlM.  Dr.  fareln'a  verb  wu  (00  (nil,  and  lit  v*- 
luaal  raqulrad  anamoaatQf  llvt  vhicb  raw  bad  at 
lk«lrdlapM*l.  Or?  .   -    .      . 

U>uairuri1ia<>FI»r 


aQ  la  ba  ttapreued.  at  a  glaac*. 
>'>wlrd«>!anlbsina"rlanlLllu, 


fJLUS  {BENJAMIN).  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULAET:  being  a  Collection  of  Proacnptions 

dariied  frooi  tba  wrttingi  and  practice  of  taaaj  of  the  moit  eminent  phjiioiani  of  Amorltii 
uid  Europe.  Togetber  with  the  usnalDietetio  Prepnrationcutd  AotiauUa  for  Poiitniii.  Tlia 
whole  aMompanied  with  &  tew  brief  Pharmaceulio  and  Medioal  Obierratjona.  Tirellih  edi- 
tion, carefully  reviled  aadDinrblmprorrdb;  Aldebt  H.  Suiia,  M.D.  In  ODaTDlutnaSTn. 
of  378  pa«ei,  eilra  elalb,  13  00.  (JVw  Rvniy.) 
Thli  work  bai  ramainwi  rbr  aaaie  time  oot  of  print,  airing  to  the  aniioaa  sare  with  whicb  the 
Editor  hai  enagbt  to  reader  Ibe  pteMnt  edition  worOif  a  ~ 

■    '  ■■         '  -.0  the  nr ■  ■- 


It  all  new  prepanvtinnaandoi; 


injeelioB,  the  admi 

hr  hu  omitted  diaob  wbieb 

'irill  be  fiiand 
vulueofthe  vorkual 


la>»e(.  Antemetieiand  DiiintectiuitB, 

heatTbadiehuni,  1 

inalhetiei,  la.  lo. 

nee  baa  render 
ireaaed  by  mur 


id  Ihiida.  the  naaal  doaehe  atTbadiehuni,  aOEgeationi  Bpon  the  method  of  hjpoilertaia 


a  Iml 


of  DIM 


•nggratliB  book  of  leferi 
DU  oeen  iniwn  10  aeoure  the  tjpngrspbiool  as 
i<  hoped  that  the  new  eJilion  will  fully  mail 
lung  oeoBpled.  


lha.n  thirty  page*.     A  n< 


ribe  varbingpnutitioner.  Kvery  [ 
no;  90  neoe^ary  In  n  work  of  thia  nati 
u  the  poalllon  wbioh  "  Elld'  Foaiiiii. 


rjARSON {jos;Rpn).  m.d.. 

\^  Fr-ifttm<T<^MitfTi'i  Itrdiai  in-f  FAnrwncy  (n  On  UnlT^tUu  "f  reuMjIwinfn,  «c. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE   OP   LECTURES  ON   MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  PHARUACY,  delivered  in  the  fnii^ily  of  Penniylrnnit.     Wllh  Ihn* 
Leetnres  on  (be  Modua  Operandi  of  Mediuina).     Fuorth  and  teviaed  editioD,  axln  slotb, 

«S  00.     [Jiui  luned.\  

£0ILB'8  MATSaiA  MKDICA   AHD   TRKRAPRC- 1  C&RPENTER-fi  PRIER   BSSAT  on  THB  USB  nr 


ir  Limdsn.  Sdinlmrgli,  Dob 


la  oaa  large  00 
ilraelolh.  Va  0 


>r  Iba  I  edlHoa,  witk  a  Prehea 
lllni-  I  vvlama.  pp.  179.  extra 
It  700  .  n,  JONOH  OH  TBB  THREB  KIKOS  OF  COH-UVBB 


DEBPKII8AT0RT;  aa,  CnmaairTART       l»rU«L    I 


lat^nlaa  ot  Orw  B 
larmviiad-engniTlatB   ^R.  Bui 


<  '  If  ATSrs  DIRPEKtATOST  AHD  TltERAPKTTICAfc 
*  I      RKHKHBaAliaKK.     WVO.  «»tTi  ^t      ■     -   " 

It  ',     lA\t»4,  ■■\Wi  fhe  *MVVftntt  >«  Vu 


Henst  C.  Lea's  Pi-blioations — {Practice  of  Medicine). 


r^LINT  (AUST/.V).  M.D.. 


.  Collfffr.  X.  T. 


A  TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OP 

MKDICINE;  deaigoad  for  the  ubb  of  Btudinti  *nd  Priwtiiiun«nj)r  Meaiiine.  Third 
•dition.  reviiwi  nnd  enlnrijed.  Id  one  Inrg*  nod  closely  prlntoil  Ottava  vehime  ot  1U02 
)!>){•■!  liiuid^ome  »»>  "tvlh,  $D  flO ;  oretroDg]}  liuund  In  lealli«r,  iriLb  riJwd  bandi,  tT  DO. 
{Jan  Iirued,) 

From  ihf  Prrfnali)  ih-  Thir.l  Bli'iei. 
Sinm  the  pablioKrion,  In  Dmeraher,  IBdd,  nf  the  nHiond  edHinn  at  tbte  treatlu,  muab  time  bu 
been  dcToted  la  It*  revl«iDn.  Benogiijamg  in  th*  farur  with  vbii^h  )l  hx  bfen  Teoeired  k  |iro- 
^rlioniitB  nbligiitlnn  to  (triT*  conntDntly  Ut  inereiun  iu  wnrtbineee,  lbs  nnthor  bu  iDtradaeHl  ia 
tb«  pronnt  odilion  kddillons.  derind  tram  hta  eliaisikl  aluditf,  and  aoa  the  liiteat  eanlribatlont 
in  tnedicrtl  Ilterilure,  whi«b.  It  Is  belJiveit,  will  nnhimEe  unnnldernbl;  the  pnstlflnl  ntilit;  of  th* 
work.  A  alight  nuKliSfiitiun  in  the  tjpngniphiiinl  niCtnageuieDL  hiu  tcuoumudated  thsMi  ■ilditiooa 
wilbvul  mitetiallj  inorenelng  the  butll  ot  the  volume. 
Kbit  Iork,  October,  ISAS. 


d  be  one  of  the  chetpeat  Tolamti 


Tblxrorlcwhlcli  al 


ItrdnirTHI:  ar>lfrill.ll 
d  bniuJ— Md  w«  eBenent 
«,  lb*  rwdj-mt  pigea,  whli 


iItiIiIiie,     Dot  only  I> 


UilaladgHUe  peilaal  liler^rj  Irlsinph.  Dr.  rUm 
le  m^mi^«lllJ  oa*  ot  (he  ulrunc  nun,  wb-wo  rlihl 
UdothlakliidarthUialainillBilnUted;  and  weuj 
po  nar*  thu  Ik*  Iraih  vhee  v*  allrm  llmt  he  It 
venr  bcmU' Ike  ulT  llTlDf  man  thai  eoald  do  ll  vllb 
Mien  niBli*  ti  ihaTnlgne  before  m.—Tht  Londatt 


TWria  lg  eoBe  teapeeli  the 

bailtait-baokarmedl 

the  Mliar'itide'lif'Se'jtiiaBIl. 

lalrna^  aa  Iha  Bn 

edlUM<ra>exba«Kedlnare-'iiaiilb>.    The  eeooed 

edUI«B  vaa  lUUt  nare  tbaa  a 

bM,  aa  111*  IstboT  lara,  bma  IhnmufblT  nTlwd 
Muab  Talnahle  uaiier  Ita  hi>(B  addad.  aaj  br  mak 

Ine  Iba  l)r»>  naaller,  ih*  bu 

HDrihaTaluneUDo 

intKblMraoaed.    The  weak 

nlullamaoTAuMtteaa 

▼orka  I>  nalholatr.  bat  Dr.  tllat  hai  takaa  pranllai 

•bleboakefllr.  FllU'a 

ha*  la  IT»  Teat,  axbag.lad 

t«D  adltlDiia,  Had  sow 

<raSladljrauaeaB»athlrd- 

W,  «.,  irogl.dl».o 

ii«uaHli.bMai»er.  arapr 

aJ  ..1  It  a>  a  aaitoaa 

luhlh 


OoHfUnfi  Maiiial  BautU,  lUrob.  IHSS. 

alOfl,  Ihi!  marked  tkvor  wllb  whloh  tbia  ban  been  r*- 
crelTad.  npFonllallnK  a  third  adillon  in  (be  abort  apai^e 
ofiTo  fiTin,  iDdlaatct  annitaiBkablT  that  It  la  a  work 
ofiuorelhaaordlliarTexeeUeDee.aDdnDiithaacraiit- 
ad  ai  eridenn  that  It  bat  lanelr  (Ufllled  iha  objert 
for  vklch  Iha  antbor  Intended  It.  A  uaAed  (batata 
In  ihD  irark,  and  ooe  which  partloalarlj  adajila  It  for 

derail  none  the  laM  Taltibla  talhahairpraelltlonet 
ae  a  irotk  of  rarareftea.  la  brarlir  aad  ahipllelif. 
The  preaent  edition  hai  hees  thoranfhlT  reilaad,  and 
unshDeviiatMrlBeanaraled,  derived,  Mlbeavhof 
laCarina  oa  balb  froip  ala  oira  Dllaleal  atadlf*.  sad 
nvrD  tba  lulHt  eoBUibailona  ID  nedkal  Ilteraiara, 
ihna  brlg|iB|  It  fallT  aa  with  the  oaH  reeeBI  ad- 
naceiaTtha  aelaaee.  and  inaUyanhaBolBaltaiirae- 
Ileal  Blilllr:  while,  br  A  aUihl  nudUealloB  of  lla 
irpographlFal  arranfamaal.  Iba  addltluaa  hara  been 
anoBinodated  wllhml  BialarlalW  laeraaalni  Ii4 
bulk  —A.  LatLU  Mat.  ArdUnt,  Feb.  IMB. 


!>  With 


sac  knowledge.— /f.  I. 
PraaUal  madkelBe  wi 


re*  the  blcli'it 
ihternuna.  the 

thir  wall-WDTD  Iheaia  wlih 


Fab.  IT,  UM. 


1.  "hmghoBt  t£l  l*Z.-. 

lit  Surg,  JounutI,  lUf,  VU», 


jynyoLisoN.  forbes.  twbedie.  and  co.voLir. 

THE  CYCLOI'.EPIA  OF   PRACTICAL  MEPICIXE:  oomprismk 

Trenti<e«  en  the  Natnre  and  Treatment  of  Dfaeaaaa.  Materia  Median  and  Therareuiica, 


be  moat  eompleta  wi.fk  oo  praclipal  mdlelBe 
ant.  or  at  lea>t  In  acr  Ua(Da|B.— tfniDWu.HKf  leal 
d  Bmrglcfl  Jnumal. 

or  nrereaoa,  11  la  aboT*  all  prioa  liiaTerT'FtuIl- 

tbadar.    Aaaworkaff. 
ITutfrn  J-uraiU  if  Mr4 

work  for  wail  J-  and  iVw) 
»ud<raBn«ll.l.B>ed1alWa 
*aoi»fe..B.  light —Jf«i( 

RLowB  haital  or  trg  PiurTicB  of 

HOLUSO'8    KTOIr*t 

I  ealarted  Ea^iati 


rfir  C.  Lea's  Publioatioss — {Practice  o/ ifcrfi(,-tii«)f 


TTARTSUORXE  (HENRY).  .V.D.. 

AL  Fra/attnr  of  Buelia-  in  lAn  PnljKrltOli  <^ 


ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRLN'CIPl-ES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 
CINE.    A  btndj-hook  for  Bludeote  and  PriLelilibn^rB.     Svinad  vdition. 
prottd.     In  om  hsndaDin*  rojnl  Ilmo.  rulnmc  of  150  ptgaB,  elekrlv  printsd  og  imill  ir]- 
oloth.tSSS;  hKirboaiid.t3fl3.      INoa  lUady.) 

ThF  Tcry  Bordial  reoepKoa  with  wtiioh  this  work  htu  nitt  sbowB  th»t  the  untbor  hu  fuHf  ri 
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JPLINT  (A  USTIN),  M.  i>., 

J^  Prt^MSor  of  ths  PrincipUt  and  Praettet  of  Medicine  in  BeUevue  Hospital  Mud.  ColUg^,  K  Y. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAQN0SI8  OP  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  reriBed  edition.  In  one  handsome  ooU.to  Tolume 
of  595  pages,  extra  oloth,  $4  60.     {Jtut  Issued.) 


PremlKias  thin  obMrvatioo  of  the  neeeMitj  of  each 
•tudeot  and  practitioner  making  himsolf  acquainted 
wltli  aancultation  and  percuMion,  ve  inaj  Mtate  oar 
koneftt  opinion  tbat  Dr.  Flint's  treatise  is  one  of  the 


American  medieime.^AUanta  Med.  amd  8^rg.  Jour- 
nal,  Feb.  18ti7. 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  is  replete  with  interest; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  diagnosiH,  especially  in  the 


noi<t  tmrtworthj  gnides  which  he  can  consult    The   early  stages,  are  remarkable  for  their  acumen  Hud 
atyle  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  Is  alwo  concise,  being  i  gp^Ht  practical  Talue.    Dr.  Flint's  style  is  clear  and 


free  flrom  that  tendency  to  over-refinement  and  nnne- 
ce«8ary  minuteness  which  characteriies  many  works 
on  the  same  sabJeot.~/HiMin  Medical  Prese^  Feb.  6, 
1S67. 

In  the  Inraluable  work  before  ns,  we  have  a  book 
ot  farts  of  nearly  600  pages,  admirably  arranged, 
clear,  thi»r«>ngh,  and  lucid  on  all  points,  without  pro- 
lixity: exhausting  every  point  and  topic  touched;  a 
jDonumontof  patii>ntaud  long-continued  observation, 
which  di>eB  credit  to  its  author,  and  rellects  honor  on 


>r  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


elegant,  and  the  tone  of  freshness  and  originality 
which  pervades  his  whole  work  lend  an  additional 
force  to  Its  thoroughly  practical  character,  which 
cannot  fell  to  obtain  for  it  a  place  as  a  standard  wi>rk 
on  dlHeanes  of  the  respiratory  system.  —  London 
Lancet,  Jan.  19,  1867. 

This  is  an  admirable  book.  Excellent  in  detail  and 
execution,  nothing  better  could  be  deHirod  by  tlie 
practitioner.  Dr.  Flint  enriches  his  subject  with 
mnch  solid  and  not  a  little  original  observation.— 
Banking's  Abstract^  Jtka.  1867. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OP  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEA&T.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume  oif 
nearly  500  page^  with  a  plate;  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 


PAVFiF.  W.).M.D.,F.R.S, 
Senior  Atntt.  Physician  it)  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  *c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Disor- 

ders  and  their  Treatment.     From  the  second  London  edition.     In  one  handsome  volume, 
small  octavo,  extra  cloth,  $2  00.     {Just  Ready.) 

A  thoroughly  good  book,  being  a  careful  systematic 
treatise,  and  sufficiently  exhaustive  for  all  practical 
purposes. — Leav^ncorth  Med.  Herald,  July,  1860. 


A  very  valuable  work  on  the  subiect  of  which  it 
treats.  }^mall,  yet  it  in  full  of  valuable  information. 
— Cincinnati  Mtd.  Repertory,  June,  1869. 

It  presents  the  reader  with  a  good  summary  of  what 
Is  at  present  known  concerning  the  physiological  pro- 
eessett  concerned  in  digestion,  the  pathological  changes 


these  processes  are  capable  of  undergoing,  and  the 
treatment  they  require.  It  in  a  convenient  and  prac- 
tical work  forthelibrary  of  the  practitioner. — Chicago 
Med.  Examiner,  Jnly,  1869. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  which  deserves  a  wide 
circnlatfon.  We  know  of  no  better  guide  to  the  study 
of  digestion  and  its  disorders.— At.  LottU  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  July  10,  Ibtid. 


pH AMBERS  (T.  K.\  M,  Z>., 

v-^  Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital^  Ltmdon,  Ac. 

THE  INDIGESTIONS ;.  or,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Orjrans  FunctionQlly 

Treated.     Second  American,  firom  the  second  and  revised  English  Edition.     In  one  hand- 
some ootaTo  volume  of  over  300  pages,  extra  oloth,  $3  00.     {Now  Ready.) 

He  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  brilliant  of  living 
medical  writers ;  and  here  he  supplies,  in  a  graphic 
sericM  of  iilnstrations,  bright  sketches  from  his  well- 
stored  portfolio.  His  is  an  admirable  clinical  book, 
like  all  that  he  publishes,  original,  brilliant,  and  in- 
teresting. Everywhere  he  is  graphic,  and  his  work 
supplies  numerous  practical  hints  of  much  value.-— 
Kainburgh  Mt.d.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Kov.  1867. 

Associate  with  this  the  rare  faculty  which  Dr. 
Chambers  han  of  infuNing  an  enthusiasm  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  in  this  little  work  all  the  elements 
which  make  it  a  model  of  its  sort.    We  have  perused 


it  oarefally;  have  studied  every  page;  our  interest 
in  the  subject  has  been  intensified  as  we  proceeded, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  lay  it  down  with  unqualified 
praise.— J^.  Y.  Med.  Record,  April  15,  1867. 


In  faet,  there  are  few  situations  in  which  the  com- 
mencing practitioner  can  place  himself  in  which  Dr. 
Chambers'  conclnslons  on  digestion  will  not  be  of 
service.— London  Lancet,  February  23, 1867. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  receive. — London 
Med.  Mirror^  Feb.  f8«7. 


jyRINTON  ( WILLIAM),  M.  i>„  F,  R.  S. 

^LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  STOMACH;  with  an 

Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  Tolume  of  about  300  pages, 
extra  cloth.     $3  25.     {Just  issued.) 


Nowhere  can  be  found  a  more  full,  accurate,  plain, 
and  iuctrnctive  history  of  the^e  diseaces,  or  more  ra- 
tional views  respecting  their  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics.—^m.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1866. 


The  most  complete  work  in  our  language  niK>n  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  puizling  and  itiipur- 
tant  dificases. — Bo^on  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Nov. 
18M. 


HABERSHON  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY 
CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CiBCUM,  AND 
INTESTINES.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  One 
vol.  8vo.,  312  pagcH,  extra  cloth.    $2  M. 

CLTMEK  ON  FEVeRS;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PA- 
TBui.oaT  AHD  Tkeatmbxt.  Iu  ooe  octavo  volume 
nf  (tOi)  pages,  leather.    $1  75. 

ODD'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE 
DiABA^Ri*.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  3*<!0  pages, 
extra  cloth.    (2  50. 


LA  ROCHE  ON  TELLOW  FEVER,  eensidered  in  Its 
Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and  Therapeu- 
tical Relations.  In  twp  large  and  handsome  octavo 
volumes,  of  nearly  1200  pagea,  extra  cloth,  $7  00. 

LA  ROCHE  OK  FNEUMONfA  ;  its  Supposed  Connec- 
tion, Pathological,  and  Etlologleal,  with  Autumnal 
Fevers,  including  anlaqairjrintothe  Existence  and 
Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  la  one  handsomo  oo- 
taro  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  MO  paces.    Price  #3  00. 
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pOBERTS  ( WILLIAM).  M.  />., 

•*•  •'  Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  JUnn  Chester  School  of  liedieine,  *e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   OX  URINARY  AND   RENAL  DIS- 

EASES,  including  Urinary  D«po8its.     Illustrated  bj  numerous  oases  and  engravings.    In 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  516  pp.,  extra  oloth.     $4  50.     {Jutt  Itttied.) 

Id  earryiug  out  thin  deKign,  he  has  not  only  made  slve  ifurk  on  nrlnary  and  renal  di«eaKe».  eooniderfd 
gi*od  ai>e  of  hU  own  practical  knowledge,  but  ban  la  their  »trictly  practical  aspect,  that  w«  p«M«mw  is 
brought  tugPther  from  VHri«>aK  aourcefl  a  vaHt  amount  the  EngliMh  language. — British  Medical  Jown/ti, 
of  informatiun,  some  of  which  In  not  generally  po!«-  !  Dec.  0,  I8<U. 

settled  by  the  profeHHiun  in  thlK  country.  W<>  muMt  '  We  have  read  this  book  with  much  satisfketica. 
now  bring  our  notice  of  thlH  book  to  a  cIom,  re-  It  will  take  its  pUee  betide  the  be**t  treati»e«  io  oar 
gretting  only  that  we  are  obliged  to  reHiiit  the  temp-  language  upon  arinary  pathology  and  tbenip*ntic«. 
tHtion  of  giving  further  extractn  from  it.  Dr.  Roberts  Not  the  lea*t  of  its  merits  la  that  the  author.  i&Uk€ 
hafi  already  on  several  ocoanioDS  placed  l)efore  the  '  some  other  book-makers,  is  contented  to  witbhut4 
profession  the  results  of  ret^earchex  made  by  him  on  ,  much  that  he  is  well  qnalifled  to  diacaMsin  order  to 
varlottfi  pointH  connected  with  the  urine,  and  had  thuM  ;  Impart  to  hiK  volume  such  a  «trictly  practical  chsrs^ 
led  UH  to  expect  from  him  somotbiog  good — in  which  !  ter  at  CHonot  fail  to  render  It  p<>|mlar  among  Britiiib 
expectation  wo  have  been  by  no  meauK  diitappuiuted.  j  readers. — London  Med.  Time4t  and  CffUritt^  Manb 
The  book  U,  beyond  queation,  the  moKt  comprehen- 1  17, 18A6. 


MORLANP  ON  RETENTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  OP 
THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  URINARY  SECRE- 
TION.   1  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth.    T.'i  cents. 

BLOOD  AND   URINE  (MANUALS  ON).    By  J.  W. 


Oriffth,  G.  O.  Ressc,  and   A.  MARrwirx.    1  vol. 
12mo  ,  extra  cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  4tK>.    %\  25. 

BtJPD  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Third  editi-^n. 
1  vol  Sro  .  extra o'.oth,  with  fimrbeaatifiilly colored 
plate:!,  Hud  numerous  W(K)d-cuta.     pp.  200.   91  00. 


TONES  [C.  HAyDFIELD).  M,  />., 

^  Fhyeician  to  St.  Mnrj/*»  Hospital,  Ac. 

CLINICAL   OBSERVATIONS 

DISORDERS.     Second  American  Edition, 
extra  cloth,  $.3  25.     (Just  Issued.) 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  before  us  fnrnlsheR  a 
short  bnt  reliable  account  of  the  pathology  aod  treat- 
ment of  a  c1hk8  of  very  common  but  certainly  highly 
obKcure  <lir«onlen).  Thead^vanced  xtudent  wiJl  flud  ft  . 
a  rich  mi  n(*  of  valuable  factH,  while  the  medical  prac-  ' 
titloner  will  derive  from  it  many  a  suggestive  hint  to 
aid  him  in  the  diagnoiiiit  of  ''nervoua  casets*'  and  in 
determlDing  the  true  lodicatioos  for  their  ameliora- 
tion or  cure. — Amer.  Journ.  Med.  ScLf  Jan.  1867. 


T 


ON   FUNCTIONAL   NERVOUS 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  ^48  psgsSt 

We  muKt  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  profe^^ios 
of  this  country  as  Mupplyiug,  In  a  great  meaeire,  a 
deficiency  which  exists  In  the  metlical  hteratare  f>f 
the  English  language. — yew  Tork  3fid.  Joum..  April, 
1887. 

The  volume  is  a  ronitt  admirable  one — full  of  hintt 
and  practical  suggestions. — Canada  Med.  Juumal, 
April,  1867. 


J^LADE  (/>.  i>.),  if.i>. 


DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  account  of  the  His- 
tory of  its  Prevalence  in  various  Countries.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  nest 
royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  oloth.     $1  25.     {Just  issued.) 


SMITH  OX  CONSUMPTION;  ITS  EARLY  AND  RK- 
MEDIAULE  STAGES.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume 
of  2.'»4  panwi*.  extra  cloth.    ^2  25. 

8 ALTER  ON  ASTHMA  ;  its  Pathology.  Causes.  Con- 
seiinenci^H,  and  Treatment.  In  one  volume  octavo, 
extra  cloth.     $2  .'»ft. 

BUCKLER  ON  FIBRO-BRONCHITIS  AND  RHEU- 
MATIC PNEUMONIA.  In  one  octavo  voL,  extra 
cloth,  pp    I'M).    $1  %'i. 

FISKB  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAT8.— LEE  ON  THE  EF- 


FECTS OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERrUD'trS  DR- 
EASE.  AND  WARREN  ON  THE  INFLVE.NTE '^F 
PREGNANCY  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  Tf- 
BBRCLES.  .Together  in  one  neat  t^ctavo  vulome 
extra  cloth.  i|l  00. 
WALSHES  PR.\CTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PIv 
EASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  GREAT  VEs>ELv 
Third  American,  fn»m  the  third  revi^fd  aud  mn&. 
enlarge<i  London  edition.  In  oneli»nd»«meocuro 
volume  of  420  pages,  extra  cloth.    $S  00. 


TTUDSON  {A.).  M.  />.,  M.  K.  L  A,, 

J-^        rhy»ieiantotheMMthH<>Mpital. 

liECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY 

Cloth,  $2  50.     {Now  Ready  ) 

Ak  an  admirable  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
our  kn«»wlt'di(e  concerning  fever,  the  work  will  be  as 
welcome  to  the  medical  man  In  active  practice  as  to 
the  Btudont.  To  the  hard-worked  practitioner  who 
wisheH  to  refresh  hin  notions  concerning  fpver,  the 

book  will  prove  mo*t  valuable We  heartily 

commend  hi<4  excellent  volume  to  students  and  the 
profession  at  large. — London  Lancet.  June  22,  IS67 

The  truly  philosophical  lectures  of  Dr.  Hudson  add 


OF  FEVER.     In  one  vol.  8vo.,  extra 

much  to  our  previous  knowledge,  all  of  which  they, 
moreover,  analyxe  and  condense.  Tbia  well-conceiT«d 
task  has  been  admirably  cx«*cuted  iu  Ih**  l<»crnrt»s,  11- 
luAtrative  case«  and  quotHtion»  being  arranged  in  jo 
appendix  to  each:  We  irgret  that  apace  forbid*  nor 
quotation  from  the  lectures  on  treatment,  which  an. 
in  regard  to  research  and  judgment,  most  masterly, 
and  evidently  the  restnlt  of  extended  and  mature  ex* 
perience.— Brrtf^A  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  22.  1S«S. 


L 


L 


TONS  (ROBERT  Z>.),  K.CC, 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER;  or,  Selections  from  a  Course  of  Lectures 

on  Fever.    Being  part  of  a  Course  of  Theory  and  Praotioa  of  Medioina.   In  one  neat  oetavo 

volume,  of  362  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  25. 

ALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS, 

AND  TREATMENT  nv  r  ''^HBBqEA.    Bt  If.  Lai.l«maiid.     Translatad  ind 

edited  by  Heitet  J.  f  MwuHoam  adiUon.    To  whieh  ii  added^  05 

DISEASES  OP  THE 
special  reference  to  II 
By  M ARRIS  WiLSOM. 


!8.  AMD  THBIR  ASSOCIATBD  OR6A1V8.     With 

'  -^nd  tTrethral  Mneoiu  Memhrase. 
-»nt  400  pp.,  aztra doth,  |2  7^ 
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TfCMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.).  M.D.. 

JL>         FmfuJtttor  «/  Venereal  Dfnentief  at  the  Cnl.  uf  Phyti  and  Surg.,  New  Tork.  *c. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  ANP  TREATMENT  OF  YEXEREAL  HIS- 

EASES.     Inclmlin^  the  renulta  of  recent  investigations  upon  the  subject.     A  new  and  re- 
Ti?e(l  edition,  with  illustrations*.     In  one  large  and  handsome  ocUto  volume  of  610  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $5  00.     {Lafly  ItswJ.) 
Wf^U  knjjwn  as  one  of  the  he^t  HuthorltlM  of  the    erery  other  treatise  on  Venereal.— San  Francisco 
pri»*#»nt  dav  on  the  subject.— -Brtf<*ft  and  For.  Mtd.-    Med.  Prew,  Oct.  1864. 

Chirnrg.  Jieview,  April,  ISUa.  A  perfect  conipilHtlon  of  all  that  Is  worth  knowing 

A   regular  store-house  of  special  information.—    on  Teuereal  dlneases  in  general.    It  Alls  up  a  uap 

Ltmdon  Lftnrtt,  Feb.  24,  ld«B.  which  has  long  beon  Mt  lu  English  iu»»dical  literature. 

,    .,      ,  J  #  11        »        *t    *       11  — Brit,  and  Ftreian  ^ed.-Chirurg.  Review,  J&n./M. 

A  reniHrkably  rlearand  full  systemntic  trestisH  on  «.«*       *        ^  y  »         » 

the  whol«  subject. — Ltmd.  Mfd.  Ttm^g  and  Gnttttf.  ;      We  have  not  met  with  say  which  no  hijjhly  merits 

The  best,  completest,  fnlloHt  monograph  on  thin  '  "or  approviil  and  prai-*e  as  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 

■nbjectin oar langnage.—Brifi«A iimerican /otcraal  I  BamKtead'swork— r#//»*firow Jfed./oarwai, Oct.  18«4. 

».^/  ..^--^ji..!- - ^^t...i  1IV...W      D     tM    v^\      We  know  of  no  treatise  in  any  language  which  is 

IndfMprn^nb?e  in  a  medical  llbrary.-PacOlc  ifed.  ■  n„      ^^  j^      j^j  ^f  c„mpleteue*;  »nd  prnctical  «in- 
and  Snrg.  Journal.  ,  pliciiy.-B<««o»  Mtdical  and   Surgical  Journal, 

We  have  no  doubt  that  It  will  supersede  In  America    Jan.  .SO.  1864.  , 

pULLERIER  (A.\  and  iSuMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.\ 

V^  Surgton  to  ttt4  UdpUal  du  Midi.  jLJ       Pro/enxnr  nf  Vennrtn  I  Diserutta  in  t/w  (ktllege  of 

PhysicianB  and  Surgtun»,  X.  Y. 

AN    ATLAS    OF    VENERE.AL    DISEASES.      Translnted   and    E-lifoH    by 

Freeman  J.  Dhmstbad.  In  one  larjre  imperial  4to.  volame  of  328  pages,  double-column?, 
with  2H  plates,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of 
life:  strongly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  $17  00 ;  also,  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers  fur  mailing,  at 
$  3  per  pa  r  t.     {Ju  st  'Ren/ly. ) 

A.«  the  successor  of  Ricord  in  the  great  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris,  M.  Cullerier  has  enjoyed 
special  advantages  for  the  present  undcrtalcing.  and  his  series  of  illustrations,  though  only  recently 
finished,  is  already  recogni^d  as  the  most  complete  and  oomprehen.^ive  that  has  yet  appeared  on 
this  subject.  In  reproduoing  these  plates  every  care  has  been  had  to  pre^^erve  their  artistic  finish 
and  accuracy,  and  they  are  confidently  presented  as  eqnal  to  anything  that  has  yet  been  produced 
in  this  country.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Bumstead  as  a  writer  and  sy]»hilogmpher  is  too  well  known 
to  require  other  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  the  translation  or  the  value  of  the  additions  introduced. 

Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Tuk£B  Dol- 
lars a  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  prac- 
tice.    Gentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  to  order  it  without  delay. 

A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


Wc  wi«ih  for  once  that  our  province  whs  not  rentriet- 
ed  to  m«tliH(l8  uf  treatment,  that  we  might  say  some- 
thinj^  of  th<>  ox(ini»<ite  colored  pliitea  in  this  volumn. 
— Lrnidon  Practitioner,  May,  lt>tj9. 


Thn  fifth  and  concluding  number  of  this  msimifleeot 
work  has  readied  u«,  and  we  have  no  lie^itation  In 
saying  that  itn  Illustration^  surpass  thoKt>  ofprovions 
nnmlwni.— ifutf^on  J/eti.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  14, 


An  a  whole,  It  teachp"!  all  that  can  be  taught  bv  ^^^• 

rr"i«;iQ*^  ^'""*°''  *"'*  VrinL-LofuUm  Lancet,  March  other  wrlt«rH  b^^nldps  M.  Cullerier  have  jfJron  n^  a 

I  J,  ibov.  gttod  account  of  the  JiseaHC!*  of  wldch  ho  troafs,  but 

Sup«»rIor  to  anything  of  th«»  kind  ever  before  Isiued  no  one  has  furulMhed  us  with  Bnrh  a  conipI»*ie  series 

oo  thin  continent. — f'avtri/lfi  J/ed.  .Amrnai,  March, '69.  of  illuHtralionK  o(  the  venereal  diseHMen.     Thero  li*. 

The  practitioner  who  desires  to  understand  this  however,  an  additional  Interest  and  valno  po*Ke.^»fd 

branch  of  medicine  th..rou.?hly  should  obtain  this,  by  the  volume  before  us  :  for  it^ls  an  American  reprint 

Uie  most  complete  and  best  work  ever  pnblishod.—  and  translation  of  M.  Cullerier  s  work,  wjih  Inci- 

JMjminion  JIf.d.  Journal,  May,  1S69.  denta   remarks  by  one  of  the  most  eialuont  Amencau 

-..  .    ,              ,     -         .     1.      1         u  At.    ij         «r  syphilograph«rs,  Mr.  Bumi-tead.    The  lottor-pro'«»  in 

This  Is  a  work  of  master  hands  on  both  sides     M.  cf,iefly  M  Cullerier^  but  every  here  and  there  a  ft-w 

Callerier  is  scarcely  second  to,  we  hluk  we  may  truly  „n,,,  J^  ^nteuces  aii  introduced  by  Mr.  Bumstead  : 

".^.Z"  f  ^?rf  ""^  '^'*  illuHtrious  and  venerable  Ricord  ^^j,  as  M.  Cullerier  is  a  uuiclst,  while  Mr.  BumHtp.-id 

while  in  thlB  country  we  do  not  heBitate  to  say  that  ^^  ^  dualist,  thin  method  of  treating  the  subjoct  adds 

Dr.  Bjim»tead.  as  an  authority     a  without  a  rival.  ^„y  „„c,,  ^^  ^^^  Interest.     By  thin  means  a  II velinos.s 

AMurlng  our  readers  that  these  Illustrations  tell  the  i„  imparted  to  the  v.dnme  which  many  othor  ireatlH.^s 

whole  history  of  venereal  dlnease,  from  Uh  inception  p^^^ely  lack.     It  is  like  reading  the  report  of  a  con  ver- 

'V.'ut"'*;  ^'>.<*«  ^^'^t  ^«»'>^  *  '♦^•»K'?  medical  work,  „tlon  or  debate ;  for  Mr.  Bumstead  often  finds  occa- 

^^L*'!',5''^^"^i?i'*/^'''^?/^,Sf^'''u^'^^'L'^*^'^''***'*^®^  "i^n  to  question  M.Cullorler-«.iati.meutH  or  inferences. 

--.California  3ftd.  Gazette,  March,  1S69.  ^,,,1  jj,,,  ^o  doe«  In  a  short  and  forcible  way  which 

The  most  splendidly  illustrated  work  in  the  Ian-  helps  to  keep  up  the  attention,  and  to  malce  th^  htiok 

Saage,  and  in  our  opinion  far  more  useful  than  the  a  very  readable  one. — Brit,  and  F\tr.  Mtdico-Ohir. 

reneh  original.— jlm.  .^oum.  Med.  Seieneea,  Jan. '69  Review,  July,  idd». 

JJILL  (BERKELET), 

Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hoafiital,  Londttn. 

ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS.    In 

one  handsome  octavo  volume  :  extra  cloth,  $3  25.     (Just  Issued.) 

Bringing,  as  it  does,  the  entire  llteratnre  of  the  dla- 
eaee  down  to  the  present  day,  and  glviag  with  great 
■bflity  the  results  of  moilern  reaeareh.  It  Iv  in  every 
Mepeet  a  most  desirable  work,  and  one  whieh  shonid 
find  a  plaee  in  the  library  of  every  surgeon- — Gn/<- 
f%imia  Mud.  Oautte,  June,  1S60. 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  book  and  the  careful 


The  author,  from  a  vatit  amount  of  material,  with 
all  of  which  ho  was  i>erfectly  familiar,  ban  under- 
taken to  construct  a  new  book;  and  has  really  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  capital  volume  upon  this 
snbjeot. — NathviUe  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  May, 
1S69. 


•ttaatlon  to  the  manifold  aspects  and  detaili*  of  itn 
aobject,  it  Is  wonderfully  conclne  All  thp^ipqualiiieH 
lebook  to  thebefdunt^r. 


The  mo»t  convenient  and  r^adv  book  of  reference 
we  have  met  with.— Jf.  T.  Med.  li^t^rd.  May  1,  WSd. 


render  it  an  especially  valuable  book  to  the  befdunt^r,  •  Mo<it  admirably  arranged  for  both  student  and  pr-«c' 
to  whom  we  would  mu«t  «)arueHtly  recommend  its  |  titioner.  do  other  work  «»n  the  anbjeet  etpiaN  It :  it  is 
•tadr :  while  It  is  no  less  useful  to  the  prsctltl«»nor.—  •  more  simple,  more  easily  studied.— if  if^u/oJfeJ.  and 
M.  L^mig  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  May,  1S69.  I  Surg.  Journal,  March,  18ti9. 


20  Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Diseases  of  the  Skin). 

T^ILSOy  ( ERA  SMUS),  R  R.  S., 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  Illustrations  on  woo<l.   Sev- 

enth  American,  from  the  sixth  and  enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  large  octaro  Tolnme 
of  over  800  pages,  $5.     (Just  Issued.) 

A  SERIES  OF   PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  "WILSON   ON  DIS- 

EASES  OF  THE  SKIN;*'  eonsisting  of  twenty  beantifuUy  executed  plat^e,  of  which  thir- 
teen  are  exquisitely  colored,  presenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skhi, 
and  embracing  accurate  representations  of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  disease,  most  of 
them  the  site  of  nature.     Price,  in  extra  cloth,  $6  50. 
Also,  the  Text  and  Plates,  bound  in  one  handsome  volume.     Extra  eloth,  $10. 

From  the  Preface  to  the  Sixth  English  Edition, 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  in  many  parts  rewritten,  and  oar  attention  hai 
been  specially  directed  to  the  practical  application  and  improvements  of  treatment.  And,  ia 
conclusion,  we  venture  to  remark  that  if  an  acute  and  friendly  critic  should  discover  any  differ- 
ence  between  our  present  opinion^  and  those  announced  in  former  editions,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
serve that  science  and  knowledge  are  progressive,  and  that  we  have  done  our  best  to  more  onward 
with  the  times. 

The  industry  and  care  with  which  the  author  has  revised  the  present  edition  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  volume  has  been  enlarged  by  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  In  its  present  improred 
form  it  will  therefore  doubtless  retain  the  position  which  it  has  acquired  as  a  standard  ami  cIosmcaI 
authority,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  additional  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  profession  si 
the  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 


Snoh  H  work  as  tbe  one  before  ns  is  a  most  capital 
and  acceptHhle  help.  Mr.  Wilson  has  long  been  held 
an  high  Hathority  in  thlM  department  of  niedlciue,  and 
hiH  book  ou  diiteaiies  of  the  skin  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  tbe  best  text-books  extant  on  tbe 
subject.  The  present  edition  is  carefully  prepared, 
and  brought  up  in  itit  revision  to  the  present  time  In 
this  edition  we  have  also  included  the  beautiful  serieH 
of  platei*  illustrative  of  the  text,  and  la  the  last  edi- 
tion pnbliithed  separately.  There  are  twenty  of  thene 
plate:*,  nearl  V  all  of  them  colored  to  nature,  and  ex- 
hibiting with  great  fidelity  the  various  groups  of 
dl -ceases  treated  of  in  the  body  of  the  work. — Cin- 
einnaii  Zi<tnettt  June,  1863. 

No  one  treating  skin  diseases  should  be  without 
a  copy  of  this  standard  work.— Canada  Lancet. 
August,  1863. 
^  r  THE  SA  ME  A  UTHOR.  — 


We  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  profeuioa  u 
tbe  be«t  work  on  the  subject  now  in  existence  is 
the  English  language. — ^tdical  Tinua  and  Ghutttt. 

Mr.  Wilson's  volume  Is  an  excellent  digest  of  tbt 
actual  smount  of  knowledge  of  cutaneous  dlseues; 
it  includeK  almost  every  fact  or  opinion  of  importSDCS 
eonnected  with  the  finatomy  and  pathology  of  tbs 
Bkin.—Britieh  and  Pvreiffn  MtdieaL  Review. 

These  platen  are  v«ry  accurate,  and  are  ezscst^ 
with  an  elegance  and  taste  which  are  highly  erediubis 
to  theartiftic  skill  of  tbe  American  artUt  whoexecuied 
them. — St.  Louie  Med.  JouniaL 

The  drawings  are  very  perfect,  and  the  inish  an4 
eoloring  artisiic  and  correct ;  the  volume  is  an  indbi- 
pennable  conapanlon  to  the  bt>ok  it  illn^trates  uii 
completes. — Cnarle^ton  Mediccd  JoumaL 


THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OP  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  and  Dis- 

EASBB  OF  THE  BKiiT.   In  one  Very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.   $3  50.    {Laieiy  Isstud.) 


'pjELTGAN  (J.MOORE),  M.D,,M,R.LA„ 

A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON   DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN 

Fifth  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  Dublin  edition  by  T.  W.  Belcher,  M.D. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  4A2  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  25.     {JnM  Issued.) 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  be-  This  Instructive  little  volume  appears  once  m-'r*. 
youd  unqualified  commendation  to  offer.  It  is  so  fkr  Since  the  death  of  its  distingnUhed  author,  the  «to>lf 
the  most  complete  one  of  its  Nize  that  has  appeared,  of  skin  diseases  has  been  coneiderably  advanced,  aad 
and  forlhe  »tudent  there  can  be  none  which  can  com-  the  results  of  these  inveatigatione  have  been  aJdi^ 
pH re  with  it  in  practical  value.  All  the  late  disco-  by  the  preaent  editor  to  the  original  work  of  Dr.  S«li* 
veries  in  Dermatology  have  been  duly  noticed,  and  gan.  This,  however,  has  not  so  far  incrwised  it»  balk 
their  value  justly  eKtimated;  in  a  word,  the  wurk  ia  as  to  dentroy  Its  reputation  as  the  m«wt  eonr^'nirnt 
fully  up  to  the  timeK,  and  is  thoroughly  stocked  with  manual  of  diseases  of  the  i^kln  that  can  be  prorand 
modt  valuable  information. — New  lork  Med,  Record,  by  the  student. — Ghieago  Med.  Journal,  Dec  1S66. 
Jan.  15,  1807.  I 


^T  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ATLAS  OF   CUTANEOUS   DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto 

volume,  with  exquisitely  colored  plates,  Ao.,  presenting^  abont  one  hundred  varieties  of 
disease.     Extra  cloth,  $5  50. 


The  dlagnoHis  of  eruptive  dlHease,  however,  under 
all  ctrcumiitauces,  is  very  difficult.  NcvertheleBS, 
Dr.  Nellgan  has  certainly,  **as  far  as  possible,"  given 
a  fiEiithfnl  and  accurate  repreHoutation  of  thlM  clafts  of 
diKeases,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the.*«e  plates 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  atudent  and  practitioner  in 
drawing  a  diagnosis  an  to  the  class,  order,  and  npecies 
to  which  the  particular  case  may  belong  While 
looking  over  the  "Atlas'*  we  have  been  induced  to 
examine  also  the  "Practical  Treatise."  and  we  are 


Inclined  to  consider  it  a  very  superior  work,  cea- 
blnlng  accurate  verbal  description  with  sound  r'uwt 
of  the  patholojrr  and  treatment  of  eruptive  disea^ea 
— Ol/ntguio  Mta.  Journal. 

A  compend  which  will  very  much  aid  tbe  practi- 
tloner  In  this  difllcalt  branch  of  diagnosis.  Takes 
with  the  beautiful  plates  of  the  Atlas,  which  are  r*- 
markable  for  their  accuracy  and  beauty  of  coloriniti 
It  eonstitntes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  a  practical  m^A.-^Bngalo  Med.  Journal. 


TJILLIER  (THOMAS),  M.D., 

-*-*  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  qf  tfmteereUit  OatUge  BoepUal^  Ac, 

HAND-BOOK  OP  SKIN  niftBASBS,  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 

In  one  neat  royal  i2s  )l  SOO  p^'^  ^*h  two  jOAtM;  axin  oloth,  |2  3ft. 

{Just  Issuea.) 
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CfJIITH  (J.  LE  WL%  M.  D., 

^  Profetaor  <^  MvrbUl  Anatomy  in  the  Bellevue  Hottpital  Metl.  dtlUge,  y  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CHILDREN.    In  one  handsome  ooUto  volume  of  620  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  75 ;  leather, 
$5  75.     {Now  Reiuiy.) 

We  have  no  work  up>>D  the  DiHeasesof  Infancy  aud  '  experience  which  he  has  been  enahlcd  to  acqnirt*  to 
Childhood  which  can  coniparo  with  it. — Btifftdo  Mtd.  ■  the  treatment  of  infuntlle  dixeaseet.  and  the  care  whii-h 
and  Hurg.  Jnurnalf  March,  liUiO.  he  haH  accn^tomed  hinituilf  to  take  Id  the  studj  of  the 

The  dencription  of  the  pathology.  i.vmptom«»,  and  ■  «i/nift«»nt  facln  relailn^'to  ihn  palholoiflcil  anatomy 
trPatiDPnt  of  ttie  dltferont  diaeaseH  ih  excellent. -^w.  <»f  V'®  l^.-wasen  of  childhood,  eminently  flj  him  for  the 
Jfal.  Journal,  April,  1869.  ««>«,•«  7»»»<;»»  ^^,^}^  ^^^n  upon  himnolf    The  romark- 

_    -  -,        ,  -.  ;  .  ,  ^   1  ^t.   1   «         *•      ■  able  faculty  of  bringing  onl  Mallent  pointH  and  Htu ting 

So  full,  aati-fkclory,  and  complete  is  the  information  concinely  other  Ioj^m  imporiaut  facts,  enable  him  to 
to  be  derived  from  this  work,  that  at  no  lime  have  we  ^rowd  within  a  unall  compawi  a  vast  amount  of  prac- 
examined  the  pagoft  of  an  v  book  with  more  pleaH'»re.  ^^ct^l  Information.  The  attention  given  to  the  treat- 
The  dlseaaea  iucldrtnt  to  childhood  are  treated  with  a  ^,^^1  ^f  ,1,^  various  maladieis  aK  well  a»  the  presenta- 
cleame^f,  precl»lon.  and  understanding  that  la  not  tlon  of  all  the  recently  accepted  pathological  views, 
often  met  with,  and  which  mnat  call  forth  the  ap-  m^ke  It  one  of  the  moft  valuable  treatises,  within  its 
provalof  all  who  onsuUiU  page*.— Wnciwiwrfi  Med.  present  compaw,  that  can  be  placed  in  the  handa  of 
JtvperUtryt  May,  1869.  ^j,-.  Rp^ker  after  truth.     The  volume  a«  a  whole  will 

This  work  It  complete  on  the  aabjeot  of  which  it  |  still  farther  oriiabllsh  for  the  writer  a  permanent  aud 
treats,  and  enters  more  fully,  with  clearness  aud  pre-  j  enviable  ropatati<in  as  a  careful  obKorver,  au  iuiiuir- 
ciflon,  into  the  diseases  of  childhood  than  most  other  tial  Interpreter,  a  Mife  an^l  truntworthy  adviser,  and 
works  which  we  have  seen.  Phyi>leiaua  or  students  I  a  mode-ot  and  untiring  btudeut. — N.  Y.  Mtd.  S^utrdt 
who  wlnh  to  obtain  a  work  containing  the  latest  views  i  March  \!i,  I^m'iP. 


ou  the  treatment  of  children  will  And  this  one  of  the 
bent. — J^mitnion  Mnd.  Journal,  April,  IMO. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  a^  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  »p«'cialty. 


We  have  perused  Dr.  Smith's  book  with  not  a  little 
satisfaction:  it  Ik  Indeed  an  excellent  work;  wetland 
correctly  written;  thoroughly  up  to  the  modern  idortn; 
roncNe.  yet  cotnpli^te  in  it-*  material.    Wo  cannot  help 


The  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  worked  in  tli«*  wolciiming  a  work  which  will  be  worthy  nf  reliance 
public  In-^litutions  with  which  he  has  been  conn»ct«'il.  as  a  rext-bonk  for  nicdlc.-il  studfiits  and  youi;ger  phy- 
the  ron«cleunous  regard  for  truth  which  has  lor  year-*  !  "lcian«  In  their  inv(>ot>gat1->n  ordt''ea#«e  in  childrfu— 
characteriied  all  his  researches,  the  great  ani-tunt  of!  B"Hton  MM.  and  Hary.  Juurnnl,  March  4,  1S«J0. 

flONDIE  (D.  FRANCIS),  M.D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  suid  augmented.     In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  closely- 
printed  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  25;  leather,  $6  25.       {Lttttly  Isnuii.) 

before  his  countrymen  ai*  one  peculiarly  pre-eminent 
In  this  department  of  medicine.  His  work  has  bevn 
so  long  a  standard  for  practitioners  and  lucllcal  stn- 
dents  that  we  do  no  more  now  than  refer  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  reached  Its  sixth  edition.  We  are  glad 
once  more  to  refresh  the  Impressions  of  our  earlier 
days  by  wandering  through  its  piigex.  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  the  voungentmem- 
l>ers  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  those  whi>  have 
the  older  editions  on  their  shelves.— <Sf.  LuuU  Mtd. 
Rtporter,  Feb.  lo,  ISfiS. 

We  pronounced  the  flmt  edltloa  to  be  the  best  work 


Dr.  Con  die  has  been  one  of  those  who  have  per- 
formed such  a  service  satisfactorily,  and,  as  a  result, 
Ms  popular,  comprtih<>nsive,  and  practical  work  has 
recolveil  that  high  compliment  of  approval  ou  the 
p«rt  of  his  brethren,  which  several  editions  incontes- 
tably  ^et  forth.  The  present  edition,  which  Ih  the 
sixth,  I*  fullv  up  to  the  times  In  the  discussion  of  all 
those  points  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  Infan- 
tile diseases  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  the 
German  and  French  teachera  As  a  whole,  however, 
the  work  is  the  best  American  one  that  we  have,  and 
in  its  si>ecial  adaptation  to  American  practitioners  it 
certainly  has  no  eqoal. — Ifew  York  Med.  Record, 
March  2,  186S. 

2fo  other  treatise  on  this  subject  is  better  adapted 
to  the  American  physician.   Dr.  Coudie  has  long  stood 


on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  English  langnage, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  published,  wc 
still  regard  it  in  that  light.— JfiMlicri/  Ktamifur. 


TV'EST  { CHARLES),  M,  Z)., 

^  '  Physician  to  the  Huttpital/or  Sick  Children,  Ac. 

LECTURES  ON   THE   DISEASES   OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 

HOOD.  Fourth  American  from  the  fifth  rsviiicd  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  656  closely-printed  pages.  £zira  cloth,  $4  50 ; 
leather,  $5  50.     {Lately  itsusd.) 

Of  nil  the  English  writers  on  the  dlaeases  of  ehll-  f  Dr.  West^s  volnnie  Is,  in  our  opinion.  Incomparably 
dren.  there  is  no  one  so  entirely  satixfactory  to  us  as  j  the  best  aathorlty  npon  the  maladies  of  chlldrt'n 
Dr.  We»t.  For  years  we  have  held  his  opinltin  aw  j  that  the  practitioner  can  eonsalt.  Withal,  too — a 
judicial,  and  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  hlgheHt  .  minor  matter,  truly,  but  still  not  one  that  chonld  be 
living  authorities  in  the  difflcult  department  of  modi-  J  neglected— Dr.  West's  oomi>oiiitlon  possesses  a  pecu- 
chI  science  in  which  he  is  most  widely  kn<iwn.  His  liar  charm,  1)eauty  and  chmruess  of  expr'^M'.iou.  thus 
writings  are  eharaeteriied  by  a  soand,  practical  com-  ■  affording  the  reader  much  pleasure,  even  iii«lepHiid«'ut 
mon  sense,  at  the  same  time  that  they  b«ar  the  marks  of  that  which  arise*  fri»m  ihH  ac'|uiKitlon  of  Viiluable 
of  the  miist  laborious  study  and  Investigation.  We  truths. — Cincinnati  Jour.  t{f  Medtcint.,  bUreh,  ISiiH. 
cuminend  It  to  all  as  a  most  reliable  adviser  on  many  -  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  regarded  it  as  the  mont  scipiililic  and 
orciisions  when  msny  treatises  on  the  same  subjects  p^^^^c^^  h„„k  „n  disease-  of  children  which  has  yet 
will  utterly  fail  to  hehj  us.-2?.«rf</»  Mt^L  ami  Surg.  .  »pp«ared  in  this  coantry.-Bu/fUo  Meftiual  Journal. 
J*mrnalf  April  26,  18ti6.  _ ' '  ^ 

SIMITH [EUSTACE),  M.  D., 

Pkyaician  to  the  XtrthtttH  L^tndon  Fr^Y  DUiptntnryfor  Sick  Children. 

A  PRACTICAL  TKEATISE   ON  THE  WASTIX^i^   DISEASES  OP 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDUOOD.     (Publii>hing  in  the  Medical  News  and  Library  for  1609.) 

T}E  WEES  (  WILLIAM  P.),  Jf.  D,, 

J^  Lnttt  Profeiuttr  «/  Midwi/ary,  i^.,  in  the  Univemity  t^  Penn/rylmnia,  A^. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDREN.  Eleventh  edition,  with  the  author's  last  improvements  and  oor- 
xectioDB.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  648  pages.     $2  80. 


rpHOJfAS  [T.GAlLLARD).}fD.. 

■*  PrriftM-ir  <(/ OMrfrirtr,  *c  tn  Ihr  nMfgr  «/ PhiuMmKiniiHuru-ixi:  X  r.*e. 

A  PBACTICAL  TBKATtSE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMRX- 

eond  edillcm,  roTimd  »nd  liii]ir"T«d      In  Bn»  l»rgB  •ofl  handwitua  «ctare  relai»ol 
pages,  with  22$  illDitrnKunt,  ailra  ololh.  }S,  laalho 
Frnn  ikr  Prtfaet  fo  (*»  Strand  . 
In  KHienea  la  npldlf  prnirruiiiT*  u  IliM  uf  ineiliolne.  tba  prafemon  bH  *  right  to  flpHt  ibi^ 
*h«(i  iu  npprobUion  of  k  work  Ii  manifuteil  by  a  oill  Rir  ■  new  ailicina,  Uia  BuUiar    ■■-  "^ 
fp'inil  bj  giving  In  his  booh  wbAlarar  nf  uldLllonii)  viilua  nmy  ha  4ari*itbl*  frflia  mai 
ttperiFnt*.  umlnrer  thought,  *Dd  Ihe  opportunity  for  gnrrcclion.     Fully  Ansihla  < 
■utbiir  of  tha  prMCDt  volume  bu  >ou)tbC  hj  a  (TBrBrnl  nririQa  of  Um  *bi>la,  ftad  by  ih*  addl 
of  a  chnptar  oa  Chloroiia,  to  ruidar  bia  nork  more  narth;  of  tba  tbtor  witb  wbiefa  '~  *"  ' 
reofivcd.— »HV  tone,  Varah,  ISSI). 

i<l«»d  bT  tl<        W*  njurd  IhU  tnatltr 


nplilialEi,  thiioDsmnii 


d  •a'hJaoH,  a 


but  laiM-tmik  as  diHuea  of  famati 
JM,  HrpMSar.  jDoa,  IM>. 
OCall  Ibaarnl^gtbouki  Ihit  bl 


ra  kpp«rsd  of  Uls 

rsL  Cn^Ie,  JuDs, 
atnbjoetorvlilah 
ofllitdn'edmoii! 


Jumnuii.  Maj  IU 


cvsr7  prutltlAoar  of  mailicino  irooil  Jo  mil  liipw 
onm  liuufiir  at  Iba  vurk.— Auitos  JVhI.  aivt  tmf. 
Journal.  Aprils,  iSBt. 


ThUltaDawa 

d  reiliad 

aVork  irhkb 

Ttu)  Ami  ihul,  li 

Sf'-rl" 

tt  Ilie  prt 
we  gars  a 

|M.I»B  t. 

.-CTai'lBmM 

tine  •Inte 

lb*  In)  adtUoa 

ra  nmuluble, 

'    BUROICM.    TAKATHBST. 

Duel  daclTed  rrom  Honiuland  Fritata  Pnollne. 
nird  Ijnerlcan,  (rvQi  the  Third  soil  »iTl»it  Laa- 
don  edition.  In  oae  odUTa  rulume,  ellra  cUib. 
of  BIS  pi.sa>.  W  I». 
EIOBT  (IN  THE  CONSTITDTtON'*!,  TRBATMENT 
or  FEMALB  DISEASES.    In  ona  uaal  rojal  l:<iBa. 

HWEES'R  TREATISE  OK  THB  1>I^U|^  Pf  n- 


Jiiunal,  April.  tSSS. 

fIBURCHILL  {FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  B.  I.  A. 

ON  THE  DISEASES    OF  WOMEN;    including  those  of  Pregnaj 

and  Childbed.  Anew  AmeFlonn edition,  reviaedb;  tb*  Aathnr.  With  Nulae and  AddilNJ 
b;  D.  Fs-iNCiB  OonniB,  M.  D..  »uthor  ut  ■•  A  Prnotiosl  TrcatiH  •.!>  the  DieeaKM  of  OH 
dran. "  Witb  nameriim  lllnBtmtions.  In  one  large  and  taiiudaDiue  ooVaio  Toliuna  of  i 
pages,  aitra  sloth,  $i  OU  ;  leather.  S5  DU, 

^r  TUB  SAME  AVTuon.  

ESSAYS  ON    THB   PUERPKRAL   FEVER,  AND    OTHER   Pd 

EASES  PEODUAEL  TO  WOMEH.     BelecUd  from  tha  wtitiuxe  uf  B 

oua  10  the  cloie  of  tbe  Eightaaoth  Cealurj.     In  oua  neat  octavo  Tulnioe  uf  ab«ul  4 

pages,  eKtfs  sloth.     (2  &0. 


Hbnrt  C.  Lea's  Publicatioss — (J 
TTODGE  [HVOB  L.).  ilD. 

ON'  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  including  Diaplncements 

ortbaUtaraa.     With  ociginal  illaMntiaiii.     SeDoiul  aditimi,  nriful  ud  anJiiri;eil.     In 

one  baantirollj  printad  ovUvo  Tolume  of  £31  ptftt.  extra  sloth.     $1  SO.     {Jiitt  InoiJ.) 

Tn  th«  prep«riition  of  Uiis  editian  tha  BathDr  hu  aparad  no  paVni  to  improra  tl  with  the  reaulu 

of  hii  observation  sod  iludT  dnrinfr  the  inlarval  whish  has  eU|we<l  t'mcti  the  llrsl  appuManoe  ot 

-■-     — -'-       Coosidernbla  additions  bay*  Ihm  boeo  made  to  it,  ohlcb  hiiVB  bBfn  partinllj  "    "  - 


lated  b;  a 


'  CW(f«.  P*'^ 


FroRiuor  Hodfa'a  wnrli  Is  trary  an  origtntl  one 
fVom  bcglDDiBf  to  and,  coaBoqiteDlly  no  aav  can  p»- 
TOMitoMgiB  wlltioolI»n)ln(KiBigU)laiDair,    i\,i, 

U>*"n«rmn^XiBpaita°g>'o7[lia  BieriM,  and.  i^il^Lf . 
Ihit  wliirli  Bpmki'  ar  lb*  iDeclinnlcal  trculineRl  ardls- 

Mllprir  in   the  r»qa«iie;r  of  ta9*Diiaall<i'Di  of  [be 


w  ef  the  page,  to  avoid  inaraiuinK  ondulj  Uie  bulk  ol  the 


nlMna.  to  (»lie  alrong  mnad  ifatDai  rnani  t!  Iho 
lii(he>t  anIbnrlDei  In  Ibta  bianeli  if  inodU'liu,  %iA 

tloD  an.  ts  asT  Ills  leut<  veil  put-  ngtaaroiu  irsod- 
cutsadomlbfaDonloaor  ih«*Dr1i,  and  add  lUtaliO' 
Inbly  10  the  prupet  apprRlalloo  or  lb*  TatiOBai; 

coDtrltniilnB  to  tha  atady  of  iroaiaa'a  dljna>a.  II  lant 
(Teat  raloe.  and  la  abimdaallr  abl«  to  aiaad  on  lu 
own  nariu.— ff.  T.  Medical  Rmird.  BapL  IB.  ISM. 
la  thia  ptilnl  or  Tiatr,  llln  Iraatlaa  of  ProfeaMI 

p  Urge,  (air  Irpe  anil  »BB<-ral  mrfco- 
.hlp  irlll  rauiUr  [|  doubly  w.dtoma. 


-PaoiA"  3/uL  and  S> 


-OTEST  [CHARLES],  M.D. 
LROTFRES  ON  THR  PISEASE8  OF  WOMEN.    Thirrt  American, 

from  the  Third  LnndoD  ulitinn.     Tn  one  naat  ootaro  TolutDO  o(  about  bUt  pagei,  aitri 
ototh.     t3  U;  lenthai,  14  Ti.      {Jhh  fiiift.) 

raputatiun  irhii^b  this  roriime  has  afqaired  na  a  atAodard  hoolt  of  r*rarenoa  in  [U  depart- 
ila  ia«rcue  of  tia*.     A  ttw  Dotlooa  of  prarloai 

An  a  irrlisr.  Or.  W#"t  ataad^  la  onr  opiqlna,  ao- 
mod  nulj  lo  Wita.iB,  r>io  "MaianiaT  of  M"dlala»;" 


7  Ihm  tha 
the  handi  of  tha  puthot,  roaullitig  in  a  oonaider 
■dillona  are  tabjnlncd. 

lo  iba  Irvol  of  ibe  ilmi-claar,  preeifr.  doAiiiie.  an) 
journal,  Dag.  issi. 

M  hi^blf  rtanntDand  Ihia,  tba  iBeoad 


(iaa.    vra  know  c 


ia  Ihia 


Snbanala*  la  bla  perMpHosa,  and  loflcal  la  bla  da- 
iicUou.— CdactHiiatl  Zonot,  Jan.  ItM. 
W«  latBCB  tba  antbor  oar  (rmtafnl  Ibanki  tat  tha 
Ta«t  aiDDBBi  at  laalraetloa  ba  bna  (Ilbrd<>d  aa.     Bi) 
Talaibia  iroatlee  aeoda  ao  aalog;  na  our  iwrt.    Bla 

aprak  tat  Humia}v—.~ltatim-CMnirff.  attit» 


ft«ai.  ba  ludi  hti  pnpils.  Ig  spite  of  tba  iuici|pb|  pro- 
i-flrb,  alon^anijraltoailloloarBlBg.  ITIaworklsona 
vbtebwili  Bol  nilaty  IksexlTainaDaallbarald^biit 
ll  la  OB*  tbal  will  plaaaa  tba  ffnal  ni^orllj  vbo  are 


paloataklor,  pr«ctl«i  pitfalo^tfl  la  appareal  on  ararj 
page.— A.  I.  JohtmI  ■/  MmUeliu. 

W«  bare  to  ujr  of  II,  brtaSf  aod  dfcldnllT.  Ibal  ll 
It  Ilia  beol  work  oa  tbe  aubleat  Id  *dt  lanKtiajia,  and 


r'rarlHd.aad 


Wegl>Jlrrai(iDim«gdbl> 
le«»a  laalTusttia  W  all  irl 
itatrle  pneilH. — Loaitim.  h, 


oonipaci.— c'tlMjw  Mtd.  /oiirnaJ. 
UX    THK    H.IJfB  AUTUVR.  

AN  ENQUIHY  INTO  THE  PATITOLOGIOAL  IMPORTANCR  OP 
ULCKRATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    In  ana  neat  oatava  Tolome,  extra  olath.    «1  Sft, 


ILTEIGS  (CffARLES  D.),  M.  D.. 

■J"  t^»PnM>«oro/ot*Mpt«.  *n.  In  JfJtTtnn  itrtlc«i  enUtet,  PillndrlpMa. 

WOMAN:   HER  DISEASES  AND  THFJIt  REMEDIES.    A  Series 

of  Lettnrea  to  hi*  CIom.     Puurth  and  Impioied  adilinn.     Ia  on*  large  nnd  beuutifklly 
printed  oi?tavo  voiuina  ofoiar  TOIl  p.iges.  ailra  sloth.  33  00  ;  leather,  ffl  00. 
m  THK  SAHE  AVTUfilt.  

ON  THE  KATURE.  SIONS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDBED 

FCVKH.     In  a  Srrio  of  Uttera  adlieaied  t«  the  Stndenta  of  his  C!ua.     In  one  handsome 
octavo  volnme  of  3ni  psKCs.  extra  cloth.     t2  00. 

Si-^ipf'oa  [SIR  jAWEs  r.)r^.V>7      ~'~ 

CLINICAL  LEOTPRKS  ON  TRE  T>\&VAftYi9,  Ct"?  'Wia'^SSv.  "^'"S 

;ralionf.   In  oaeootavo  volntus  ot  oi«Tt>llO  ^^v  awn)ii\*a;vi;^«*-^V"»'*" 


TirE   PRINCIPLRS  ANP   PllACTICB  OK   OBSTETRICS.    Illns- 

trpilf.l  wlih  large  ll(hn)triiphip  pJatM  contftinlng  ona  humlred  uti  flftj-nim  Sgom  fri.iii 
on^nnl  phologmphf,  ami  with  niim*toui  wood-tuW.  In  ono  Inrgt  onJ  beaolKoMj  ptiBitJ 
'         '  >f  MU  doubla^ealnmnsd  pugM,  itrongl;  bound  in  ailn  tloth,  (11.     iLuaij 


jniiliit-d.) 
Th«  work  of  Dt.  H»4g«  la  xiintthtac  uoi*  IbkB 
■liti>l«  prauBUUiui  oT  kin  unltalH  Tl*w*  la  (ka  4i 
pirim-niof  OImiMiIm;  tl  Iixiiiiathliig  nur  " 
onlliiirj  ItMllM  uo  mlclwKoji  litii,tBCiB.. 
pBlUuf  mldiririirT  Ha  hmaltofd  to  emhfldr 
ilB(l»T0lnni- ■■■---•'-  -■ ■-- -■ 


Wfl  huta  naiDliirHl  ?rof«M> 

'    QBtlirljr  lUioil.    Tk>  (al»  of  fiudoaan 


'  imeipi«ln*d.— Jn.  Jfti/r 


Bipi.  3,  isn. 

Wg  tkuDM  Ilk*  ts  uiilrM  Iks  rotMlBil 
■xMlltDi  wiTk,  kit  lilrwdr  hH  Ihlirtilew 

wutk.     In  iTpopmpkjr  II  <■  sal  to  b*  mm 

Eftt  la  inparlar  to  wbul  !•  niuUr  ilonli 
nortMB  wndiu,  qalla  iqiiBl  is  il»  k«t  o 
btoki,  ,  Th*  aniniTlBii  ud  lllhognpbii 

lit  luodriiiiUlir.  I  '■■ 
khia  MdlSon  Id  Ibi 


lUell 

>r  obalatriH.— 


r^fo  wl7  (Dd  elr^DllT  UlMlnte' 
i»  AS.a"n  ™<.'rn'.*ribo°  nt^ 

I  uf  Ike  plBta*  iiiid  letter-preu  will  ba  fantardad 
isnU  in  poitaga  itamgH. 


e  I*  ^^n4 


wat«aelT*d  Iba^raatworirof  Dr.  HttdfaUaa 

Id  da  ii  ]n>ilc«,     ll  )■  andoDbiadlj  by  far  it 

»ilgl<ul,  cuiaplBla,  aad  ckwrsll*  atrnfimt 

OB  Ika  prlnclpW  msil  pnellea  uf  Clbilalrit*  irUck 

Med.  ami  Surg.  Journal,  JbIj,  IMt. 

Hvdfa'a  book  vlib 

'oMIwawbala.    : 


gmX  ativBtlon  whitk  tk*  ■nlbar  hu  darDW 
mealiaiBbm  of  unarttLon,  Wkao  %l>ui(  vUk 
olualosa  al  whhk  ha  baa  arrlvvd.  patBt,  wi 

daDIriofaaX  Sa«(al*k**abMiI  tuS  fcQDdljr 


Bji;  a4ilia«,  Irt»  b;  tol 


fPANXER  {THOMAS  H.),  M.  D., 


ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISBASES  OF  PRKGNANCY.     Fir*f  Amm 

rrom  Ihe  Givond  and  Bnlargad  Rngliab  Edition.    Witb  four  eolor*d  plalM  ami  illiuir*! 
on  waod.     la  one  handaoina  ootavo  volums  of  about  SDO  pagea,  extra  oJoth,  (1  3S.     h 

•Dxenry  tliorunxh  i<iil>liiii  Ik*  work  hu  nadei 

iprlUaS!"""" 
Wllk  Iha  ImiDeDH  TBrlnlf  af  aabjMU  lreaL< 


n>u>il1iiii'BliiikiUBrE.anAirtaoai*lrfor >  .>  <  I         ]'      ,.  ,  i.m.di  eioi-II»t  work.knd  ihonldbfo 

wnmeB  iif  IfrdBr.M  (iibhoobIj  »"8ool»M  I'lih  llio  I  ui,|„  ,„  lu  Ih"  llbratT  «r  aTarj  praeflUoBrt-— 1 
fuaoUau.— ff.  r.  Mrd.  Ricont,  M.rth  IS.  ISos.  (^i^  jg^_  Ardiirtt,  tab.  IMS, 

aiir  r»d"a"rtlif("Braa  prndond  br  Dr.  Tauasr,    bur.,  DftaiUmli'kauwo  un  il>a  •IfDi  ajid  itltu 
thB  saiK'ud  adItloB  of  ■  watt  lb»l  *»«,  Ib  II.  orlglBil  I  prejimniiy.— St.  t^uii  Xrt.  SttK^Rtr,  Pali  l»,  1 

]\fOSTGOMER¥  (  W.  F.).  M.  D.. 

Pr<tff!3ar  ;/ iriilietfirg  In  IIk  gine'a  tmd  Qtum't  OoUtge  of  Phptlniant  in  trtland. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PR! 

NANCY.    With  noma  othar  Papan  on  Bub^NUannnseMdwltb  Mldwifary.     Fnoilbata 
la  una  very  handaoma  oolaFO  vdIuuo  of  Dearl;  dSU  pnijat,  extra  elolh.     S3  7i. 

JlflLLER  inENnV).  M.D.. 
PRINCIPLRS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  ic;  inclua 

the  TraMment  of  Chronla  I  n  flam  ma  ti  on  of  tba  Carrix  and  Bffll;  of  tbe  VImvi  Oooaid 

U  a  rreqnenl  tnaaa  of  Abortion.     With  about  ona  hundred  lllnatrationt  on  vnod.     Ib 
Tsry  haodaoioe  mtaTO  TOlniae  oF  orsr  ADD  pagaa,  eltra  oloth.     fS  Ti. 

RiaB7'8  BTaTBK  OF  MIBWIMET.    WLih  B. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — {Midwifery), 
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ILTEIGS  [CHARLES  DX  M.D., 

^'^  Lately  Pro/ugor  of  CMMxrieBy  Ao. ,  in  the  Jefferson  Medteal  CaUege,  Phtladdphiti, 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  TUB   ART.     Fifth  edition, 

revised.     With  one  hundred  and  thirty  illustrations.     In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume  of  760  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $5  50;  leather,  $6  50.     {Jutt  Inued.) 

The  origloal  edition  Is  already  so  extensively  and  i  practitioner.  The  rapidity  witli  which  the  very  large 
flivurably  known  to  the  profession  that  no  recom-  ;  editions  have  been  exhaufltcd  is  the  best  test  of  its 
niondation  Is  necessary;  it  is  snffldent  to  say,  the  true  nxnlt  Besiden,  it  is  the  pruductiim  of  as  Auie- 
prei*ent  edition  is  very  maeh  eictended,  improved,  '  rican  who  has  probably  had  more  experience  in  this 
aod  perfected.  Whilst  the  great  practiotl  talents  and  branch  than  any  other  living  praetitioDer  of  the  eunn- 
unllniited  experience  of  the  anther  render  it  a  most  i  try. — 8t.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jtnimnl,  Sept.  1867. 
valuable  acqalsition  to  the  pracUtloner,  it  is  so  con-  He  has  also  carefnlly  endeavored  to  be  minute  and 
densed  as  to  constitute  a  most  eligible  and  excellent  ^lear  In  his  details,  with  as  little  reiteration  aH  powi- 
text-book  for  the  student.— fiotrfft«rn  Med.  and  Surg,  bj^^  ^nd  beanUfully  combine**  the  relationn  of  Kcience 
Journal^  July,  1887.  jo  ^,i^  ^  f^,  ^  th^  different  claHMfictttions  will  admit. 


It  Is  to  the  student  that  our  author  has  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  himself;  but  to  the  practitioner 
vre  believe  it  would  be  equally  serviceable  as  a  book 
of  reference.  No  work  that  we  have  met  with  so 
thoroughly  details  everything  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  accoucheur  to  perform.  Every  detail,  no  matter 
bow  minute  or  how  trivial,  has  found  a  place.— 
Oantida  MediealJoumal^  Jaly,  1M7. 

This  very  excellent  work  on  the  science  and  art  of 
obstetrics  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  and 


— Ddroit  Review  of  Med.  and  Pkarm.^  Aug.  1^07. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Meign.  There  are  many 
other  and  interesting  points  in  hiR  book  un  which  we 
would  fain  dwell,  but  are  constrained  to  bring  our  ob- 
Horvations  to  a  oloae.  We  again  heaitily  expreM  our 
approbation  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Melius,  extending  over 
many  years,  and  culminating  in  the  work  iiet'ore  us, 
full  of  practical  hints  for  the  inexpfrieuccd,  and  t^ven 
for  thotte  who»$e  experience  ha^  been  conbidorable. — 
Qlasgow  Medical  Joumt^,  Sept.  1SC7. 


JDAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 


THE    PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE   OF    OBSTETRIC    MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SURGERT,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revirod  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavd  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bands;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-oata  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 

To  the  physician's  library  it  Is  indispensable,  while 
to  the  student,  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract 
thehiaterial  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education 
on  obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior. — Ohio  Mtd. 
and  Surg,  Journal. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  toll  we  underwent  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  cnr.not  but 
envy  the  student  of  the  present  day  the  aid  wlilch 
thin  work  will  afford  hiin.— iliiM.  Jour,  of  Utt  Mtd. 
Sciences. 


We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from 
It  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find 
U,  as  a  book  of  refSsrence,  surpassed  by  none  other.— 
Stethoscope. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham*a 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  establiithed, 
that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  Hupertluons. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  nnmorous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. — St. 
Lomis  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 


/JHURCHILL  {FLEETWOOD),  M,D.,  M.R.LA. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Framcis  Cokdii,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  *' Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren,'* Ac.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  00. 

In  adapting  this  standard  favorite  to  the  wants  of  the  profeMion  in  the  United  States,  the  editor 
has  endeavored  to  insert  everything  that  his  experience  has  shown  him  would  be  desirable  for  the 
American  student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  With  the  sanction  of  the  author, 
he  has  added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  chapters  from  a  little  "Manual  for  Midwives  and 
Nurses,*'  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Churchill,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  of  advantage  to  the  junior  practitioner.  The  result  of  all  these  additions  iu  that  the 
work  now  contains  fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one- 
hnlf  more  illustrations;  so  that,  notwithstanding^  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contains 
almost  two  hundred  pages  more  than  before. 


Thene  additions  render  the  woric  ntlU  more  com- 

Klete  and  acceptable  than  ever;  and  with  the  excel- 
»nt  style  in  which  the  publishers  have  presented 
this  edition  of  Churchill,  we  can  commend  it  to  the 
profetfMon  with  great  cordiality  and  pleasure. — Cin- 
cin  uati  Lancet. 

Few  works  on  this  branch  of  medical  science  are 
equal  to  it,  certainly  none  excel  it,  whether  in  regard 
to  theory  or  praetioe,  and  in  one  respect  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  via,  in  its  statistieal  inforuatloo,  and 
therefore.  6n  these  grounds  a  most  valuable  work  fur 
the  physician,  student,  or  lecturer,  all  of  whom  will 
And  in  it  the  Information  which  they  are  seeking. — 
BrU,  Am.  Jommdl. 

The  present  treatise  Is  very  much  enlarged  and 
anpUAed  beyond  the  previous  editions  but  nothing 


has  been  added  which  could  be  well  dlKponsed  with. 
An  examination  of  the  table  of  contentM  >«hi»wg  how 
thoroughly  the  author  has  gone  over  the  ground,  and 
the  care  he  has  taken  in  the  text  to  prewbnt  the  oub- 
Jecta  in  all  their  bearings,  will  render  (hii*  uuw  edition 
even  more  nece^nary  to  the  ob^tetr^c  iftudont  than 
were  either  of  the  former  edltlouK  at  the  dste  of  their 
appearance.  No  treatise  on  obMtetiiOK  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  can  compare  favorably  with  this,  in 
rwpect  to  the  amount  of  material  which  has  been 
gathered  fh>m  every  source.— Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

There  is  no  better  text-book  for  studenu,  or  work 
of  reference  and  study  for  the  practising  physician 
than  this.  It  should  adorn  and  enrich  evury  medical 
library.^O^ica^o  Med.  Journal. 


A.  8YSTRM  OP  SUROEllV:   Pathologioal.  Diagnostic,  Thera|>etiti 

tod  Optrative.    IDmlraled  bj  opward?  of  TbirWoii  nnndnd  Engrmrtng*.    Fcarth  tii' 

cdreriillT  revi»d,  Biid  improTail,    In  IwolBrpn  »nd  bwotifiirij  priotnd '  

of  3300  pagu,  ilrongij  bound  in  IcAthar,  with  niised  bands,  (lli  00. 
Tb«  eoDliniMd  rai'or,  rhoHii  b;  (hi  eifanaelion  at  iBocEtBive  lorgs  edjlSoni  or  tbU  gnat  wi 
provft  Ihat  it  bumccieurullj  lupplied  a  wsot  felt  h;  Amnrinan  priictiliuuini  ■nd  flndisti.  Tbuufb 
but  littls  over  six  jHra  hsic  eU|i««d  aincB  iM  flrit  publiiatinn,  it  kma  alrBad))  muhw)  (to  (miTil 
(ditlon.  while  the  cue  of  tba  antbor  iD  itn  nviiioD  and  oornolion  has  krpt  it  is  k  constaBllj  im. 
proved  >bap«.     B;  the  um  of  •  olose,  Ihoufcb  vtrj  legible  tTpe,  ae  nnn^nnlt;  Vtrf*  Miaiilit  tt 

Dtatttrl*  Gniid*ns»i  Id  its  pag»,  the  two  Tolamea  containing  as  mncb  a«  four  nr  tie  i'*' 

oiTtiiTaa.     Thii,  ijombiaed  with  the  matt cnrefiilniechanEc-aleieoDliuti.  and  its  ver;  dntsblal 
rendacaitoneof  thesheap>»twQrkii  acoeHihle  to  tba  |irofiiHinn.     Eiery  lubjei^t  proptclj  be) 
If  the  domain  of  targer;  i>  treftl«d  in  detail,  >o  tbat  the  atndeal  who  poi 
tM  Ui  have  in  it  a  aaixiciLl  IJbrsrj. 


buuib      II 
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JP RICH  SEN  (JOFTX), 

-^  Senior  Surgifoti  to  Untveraity  CtiUfgp.  Hwtpital. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  l)eing  a  Treatise  on  Siir- 

gical  Injaries,  DiwMiM,  and  Operations.  From  the  Fifth  enlarged  and  carefully  revised 
London  Edition.  With  Additions  bj  John  A.siiiii'itsT,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Sargeon  to  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  Ao.  Illuptrated  by  over  six  hundred  Engravings  on  wood.  In  one  very  Inrge 
and  beautifully  printed  imperial  ootavo  volume,  contiiining  over  twelve  hundred  closely 
printed  pages :  cloth,  $7  50 ;  leather,  raified  band8,  $8  50. 

This  volume  having  enjoyed  repeated  revisions  at  the  hands  of  the  author  hns  been  grently 
enlarged,  and  the  present  edition  will  thus  be  found  to  contain  at  least  one-half  more  matter  th.in 
the  last  American  impression.  On  the  latest  London  edition,  just  issued,  especial  care  ha.«  been 
bestowed.  Besides  the  most  minute  attention  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  bring  every  portion  of 
it  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  existing  condition  of  science,  he  called  to  his  aid  gentlemen  of 
distinction  in  special  departments.  Thus  a  chapter  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Eye  and  its  Appendages 
has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Streatfeild  :  the  section  devoted  to  Syphilis  has  been  rearranged 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  ;  the  subjects  of  General  Surgical  Diseases,  including 
PyaMnia,  Scrofula,  and  Tumors,  have  been  revised  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce;  and  other  profe}<.«iional 
men  of  eminence  have  assisted  in  other  branches.  The  work  may  thus  bo  regarded  as  embodying 
a  c<»mplete  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  British  surgery ;  while 
such  omissions  of  practical  details  in  American  surgery  as  were  found  have  been  supplied  by  the 
editor,  Dr.  Ashhurst. 

Thus  complete  in  every  respect,  thornnghly  illustrated,  and  containing  in  one  beautifully  printed 
volume  the  matter  of  two  or  three  onlinary  octavos,  it  is  presented  at  a  price  which  renders  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  works  now  accessible  to  the  profession.  A  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable 
favor  which  it  has  thus  far  enjoyed  is  therefore  confidently  expected. 

The  high  poKitioo  which  Mr.  ErichAan'H  Scieace  and  ,  tlioi^  enUghteaed  snrgeons  of  the  prei*<^nt  day,  vho 
An  of  Siir^t>ry  has  for  Home  timo  attained,  not  only  '.  regard  au  aniualntHnce  with  the  mMntiHl  part  »f  mr- 
iu  thiH  cunulry.  l>utoa  tho  CoDtiuent  hud  in  America,  ■  gory  hh  only  h  purtioD  of  that  kDinrletige  wLich  a 
iiiiuuHt  liBiitH  the  t«i«k  of  the  reviewer,  >m  th<>  apjteHr-  .  i«urgi><)D  should  luy^^vi.—BrUUth  Mtdicul  Jourwil^ 
iiure  of  H  new  editlun,  to  the  mere  aniioanc«-uieiti.  I  Jan.  2.  1S6>/. 
£I<tliiiratu   analyniH  and  eritkinni  Wuiild    )h*  «>ut  of  | 

ptikiv  ;  aud  nethiog  reiaaiait  to  be  done  except  to«tutc  ,  Thns  the  work  bears  in  every  featnre  a  Rtamp  of 
ill  gviuerftt  teriuM  (hat  the  author  has  hentowr^  ou  it  :  novelty  and  freMliuoM  which  will  command  It  to  tho>i« 
ttiut  Inbur  which  soch  a  work  required  in  order  t«>  \w  '  who  are  lunkiug  iti»  aciiuaiatance  for  the  flr.xt  time, 
i:iiidc  a  reprvneutativeof  theexiitiiug  btaltf  ulhurgical  ',  whilai  thoite  who  have  found  it  a  Hnfo  guide  aud 


^cieut:e  and  practice.  Of  the  ineriin  of  ilie  hook  aM  a 
guide  lo  the  ''Science  and  Art  of  Surgery"  It  U  not 
ueceKitary  for  as  to  aay  moeh.    Mr.  Krichaen  in  one  of 


friend  in  former  yoars  will  beahlo  to  refer  to  the  new 
edition  for  the  latuat  Information  upon  any  point  of 
Aurgical  eoniruveray .—Xon</on  LaHcd^  Jan.  :2:),  \^^>. 


lyt  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR,     (Just  Ujtued.) 

ON    RAILWAY,    AND    OTHER    INJURIES   OP    THE    NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.     In  small  octavo  volume.     Extra  cloth,  $1  00. 

IffLFjRR  (JAMES). 

•^"^  LfUt  PfftftJUhn'  of  Surgery  In  fh^  rntrt>rHty  of  Edinhurgh^  *c. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  tliird  and 

revised  Edinburf^  edition.     In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume  of  700  padres,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  illustrations  on  wood,  extra  cloth.     $3  75. 
W  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

THE   PRACTICE   OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  last 

Edinburgh  edition.  Revised  by  the  American  editor.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and 
0ixty>foujr  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  ootavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  extra 
cloth.     $3  75. 

It  in  seldom  that  two  rolnmes  bare  ever  made  so 
pr«>fonnd  an  Inaprefcion  in  f«u  nhort  a  time  ar*  tlie 
•*I»rln«ipleM"aud  the  ••lYaciice"  of  Surgery  hy  Mr. 
Miller,  or  so  richly  merited  the  repatation  they  have 


acqnired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  scni^ible,  pra'c* 
tiral,  and  Wfll-io Tormed  man,  who  kiiowh  exaetly 
wliat  lie  ixtalkiuKahoat  and  exactly  how  to  t^lk  it.— 
Kriituf'kg  Jtr'iicttl  Rteitrder. 


PIER  IE  (  WILLI  A  MY  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Prti/tmm*r  v/Hnrgtarg  in  the  Utiir^rtity  ttf  Ah/rd^tn. 

THE  PRINCIPLED  AM)  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Edit-ed  hy 

JoflH  Nbill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  t<»  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Ao.  In  one  very  handsome  ootavo  volune  of  780  pages,  with  316 
illnstrationa,  extra  elotk.    $3  7^. 


s 


^ARGENT  (F.  ir.),  M.  D. 


ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SUR- 

OERY.    New  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Military  Surgery.    One  handsome  royal 
12mo.  Tolume,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  184  wood-cute-     Extra  «lotli,  $1  75. 

Bzeeedlngly  convenient  and  valaable  to  all  mem-  We  cordially  commend  this  volume  as  one  which 
ker*  of  the  profewtion.— CAic^^u  Jitdioal  Ktamiuarf  the  medical  ftudent  nhould  moat  closely  wtiidy  ;  and 
May,  IMS.  to  the  sniyeon  in  praolice  it  mast  prove  itself  inntruct- 

The  tery  beet  maaaal  of  Minor  Surferjr  we  have  ^Jf  "^°*»"/  P'*'"'"  ?r****^*li2  ""^  ^^«  forgotten.— 
■eea.-Jh'/a/o  M^dictil  Juunuil.  ^«-  -*»*•  J^^rnal,  May.  198S. 
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JJRiirT  (ROBERT),  M.R.C.S.,  Jc 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.  Illat- 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirtj-two  wood-engravings.  In  one  verj  handsome  octaro 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pages.    Extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $5  OU. 

All  that  the  narglcal  otudent  or  practitioner  could  theoretical  sorglcal  oplnioaw,  no  work  that  w«  ar«  at 
denire. — DnKltn  Qttnrtrrly  Journal.  <  preH«nt  aeqaainted  with  ean  at  all  compare  with  ii. 

It  I-  a  ino*t  admimhle  book.  We  do  not  kaow  '  '» *■  *  coroiHjndium  of  aurglcal  theory  (If  we  may  u« 
wheu  we  hare  examined  one  with  more  pleasure.—  *['*  ^<»™'  »*°1  praMytloc  In  iteelf.  and  well  dcMfTM 
BoHton  Mtd.  and  Snrg.  JournnL  the  estimate  placed  npon  It.—Brtt.  Am.  J^urnaL 

In  Mr.  Draiit'H  book,  though  contalnlnc  only  some  "^^^^  enlarged  and  Improved,  It  will  eoatUae  to 
.even  huudn-d  pages,  both  the  principles  and  the  ,  ^^^  »"»")»«  «"  ^'  **7V)*^*'*  «»  •l«n>«»<*^  •»»• 
practice  of  surgery  are  treated,  aod  no  clearly  and  •  g«ry.— CVi/um*stt  Mev.  qf  MetL  ana  Swg. 
perHpicnoui>Iy,  aH  to  elucidate  every  important  topic.  '  We  must  cloee  this  brief  notioe  of  an  adairabls 
The  fact  that  twelve  editions  have  already  been  called  work  by  ntcommendlog  it  to  the  earnest  atlentl<ia  M 
for,  in  these  days  of  active  competition,  would  of  every  medical  student.— C&ar^eston  JfedieoJ/oNracU 
itKelf  show  it  to  possess  marked  superiority.    We    and  Review. 

have  examined  the  book  m<»at  thoroughly  and  can  ^  text-book  which  the  general  voice  of  the  profcs- 
say  that  this  success  Is  well  merited.  His  book,  rion  in  both  England  and  America  has  commend.^  u 
moreover,  powe^«e8  the  inestimable  advantaps  of  ^j^^  ^f  the  moat  admirable  "manoals,"  or,  "w* 
having  the  subjects  perfectly  well  arranged  and  clas-  „,e<?»i«,"  as  iU  Bnglisb  title  runa.  whteh  caa  b« 
slfled.  and  of  be  iig  written  in  a  stvie  at  once  clear  pj^^ed  in  the  hands  of  the  sindeat.  The  merits  «f 
and  succinct.— ^Frt.  Journal  af  Med.  8ctmce».  bruitt»»  Surgery  are  too  well  known  to  every  one  to 

Whether  we  view  Druitt's  Surgery  as  a  guide  to  need  anv  further  eulogium  from  na. — yashvUU  Mtd. 
operative  procedures,  or  as  represeuting  the  latest   Juurnal. 

TJAMILTON  (FRANK  K).  M.D., 

Prufetsor  qf  PractvTt9  and  JHA^tcationtt  Ae,  in  BeUevut  Botp.  Med.  OoUeffe,  Kew  FoHt 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 
TIONS. Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  ootaro  rolume 
of  777  pages,  with  294  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $6  75.     {Just  Issued.) 

In  fulness  of  detail,  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  American  professor  of  surgery;  and  his  book  adda 
accuracy  of  deMcription,  this  work  stands  unrivalled,  one  more  to  the  list  of  excellent  praetieal  works  which 
So  fur  at*  we  kni^w,  no  other  work  on  the  subject  In  have  emanated  from  his  country,  notices  of  which 
the  EugMoh  language  can  be  compared  with  it.  While  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  onr  colanns  da- 
congratulating  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  on  the  ,  ring  the  last  few  niontha.—Xoiutois  .£cmc«(,  Dec  U, 
European  repnUtion  which  Dr.  Hamilton,  along  with  .1866. 

many  other  American  surgeons,  has  attained,  we  also '  These  additions  make  the  work  mneh  more  valasp 
may  t>e  proud  that,  in  the  nutther  tnnfftw^  a  clasiSlcal  ble,  and  It  must  be  accepted  as  the  most  complete 
work  huH  been  produced  which  need  not  fear  compa- ,  monograph  on  the  subject,  certainly  In  oar  owa,  if 
rison  with  the  standard  treatises  of  any  other  nation.  :  not  even  in  any  other  language.~.^lmo-ioaa  Journal 
Siiinlfuryh  Mtd.  JtmnuU,  I>ec.  1866.  <  Med,  Sciences^  Jan.  1867. 

The  credit  of  giving  to  the  profe«slon  the  only  com  !  ^  This  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  snlject  la 
plete  prsctical  treatlne  on  fractures  and  dislocations ;  '^«  «•>«"•»»  language.-  Rankings  Ahgtnut,  Jan.  l»7. 
in  our  language  during  the  present  century,  belongs  A  mirror  of  all  that  is  valnable  in  modera  sugery. 
to  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  a  distinguldhed  Richuioud  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1S66. 

nURLING  (T.B.),  F.R.S,, 

^  Snrgetm  to  the  London  Hospital,  Prfstdent  of  the  ffunterian  Society^  Ac. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  DISEASES   OF   THE   TESTIS, 

SPERMATIC  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numeroas  illuitrt- 
tions.     pp.  420.     $2  00.  


BR0DIE*8  CLINICAL  LBCTURBS  ON  SUROEBT. 
1  vol.  8vo.,  Si'A)  pp.;  cloth,  $1  25. 

COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
Practice  of  SrRUKRT.  In  one  very  large  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  7dO  pages.    $2  00. 


GIBSON'S  INSTITUTIB  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURp 
OKRT.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.  With 
thirty-four  plates.  In  two  handsome  octavo  wl- 
nmes,  about  1000  pp.,  leather,  raised  hands.  |^  M. 

MACKENZIE  ON  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF 
THE  EYE.    1  vol.  6vo.,  lu27  pp.,  •xtra  eloih.    #4. 


ASHTON  (T.  J.) 
ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF 

THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remarks  on  Habitual  Constipation.  8«ooDd  Amerieas, 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handsome  illastrations.  In  one  very 
beautifully  printed  ootavo  volume  of  about  300  pages.     $3  25.     {Just  Issued.) 


We  can  recommend  thin  volume  of  Mr  Ai«hton's  in 
the  Mtrougf  St  torniH,  as  containing  all  the  latest  details 
of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diMeaHe»  connected 
with  the  rectum. — Canada  Med.  Joum.,  March,  1S66. 

One  of  the  most  valnable  special  treatisen  that  the 
physician  and  surgeon  can  have  in  his  library.— 
Chicago  Medical  Examiner,  Jan.  IM6, 


The  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  sp- 
pearance  of  the  former  American  reprint,  and  the 
numerous  editions  publiHhed  in  England,  are  thsbert 
arguments  we  can  offer  of  the  merits,  aod  of  the  nse- 
lesKncHS  of  any  comraendatiun  on  our  part  of  a  bo^ 
already  so  favorably  known  to  our  readeva.— ilMcm 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  Sft,  ISM. 


JkJORLAND  (Tf.  W.),  M.D. 


DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their 

Diagnori9,  Pathology,  and  Treatment    With  iUmtrmtions.     In  #ike  lar^  mu4  hamdmms 
octavo  volume  of  about  GOO  pages,  extra  oloth.    $8  50. 
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l\rELLS  (J.  SOELBERG), 

'  ^         TrufM9or  of  Ophthahnoloffjf  '«  King's  College  Hospital^  Ac. 

A    TREATISE   ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    EYE.     First  American 

Ktlition,  with  additions:  illuiitrnted  with  216  enRrftvinga  on  wood,  and  nix  colored  plates. 
Together  owith  selections  from  the  Test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  In  one  large  and 
very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  750  pages :  extra  oloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $C  UO. 
{Jnst  liMfiy.) 

A  work  ha?!  long  been  wanting  which  should  represent  adequately  and  completely  the  present 
aspect  of  British  Ophthalmology,  and  this  want  it  hns  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Wells  to  supply.  The 
favorable  reception  of  his  volume  by  the  medical  press  is  a  guiinintee  thnt  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  undertaking,  and  in  reproducing  the  work  in  this  country  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  it  in  every  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner.  Such  additions  as 
seemed  desirable  have  been  introduced  by  the  editor.  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  and  the  number  of 
illustrations  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  importance  of  test-types  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
is  so  universally  acknowledged  at  the  present  day  that  it  seemed  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  work  that  they  should  be  added,  and  as  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  thoi<e  both  of  Jaeger 
ftod  of  Snellen  for  different  purposes,  selections  have  been  made  from  each,  so  that  the  practitioner 
mfty  have  at  command  all  the  assistance  necessary.  The  work  is  thus  presented  as  in  every  way 
fitted  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  American  profession. 

repreAented  in  the  preface,  in  prodocing  "  ao  English 
tieHtiHe  oa  the  diseaneti  vf  the  eye,  which  shuuld 
t'liibruce  the  modern  doctriueM  and  practice  of  the 


HI*  chapters  are  eminently  roadablc.  Ills  style  is 
clear  and  llowiDg.  He  can  he  Hbort  withont  over-eon- 
denMog,  aud  accarate  withont  hair  splitting.  These 
merits  appear  in  a  remarkable  degree  when  he  comes 
to  treat  of  the  moro  abi«tru8e  departments  of  his  sntv 
Ject,  and  contraat  favorably  with  the  labored  obncnrity 
which  mars  the  wrltingn  of  some  greater  aathorities 
In  the  same  line.  We  congiatnlate  Mr.  Welln  npon 
the  anoceas  with  which  he  haa  fulfilled  his  Ideal,  as 


British  and  Foreign  Schools uf  Ophthalmulugy."  The 
new  school  of  Ophthalmology  may  also  be  cungratn- 
laied  In  having  found  an  exponent  who  is  neither  a 
bigoted  partisan  of  everything  new,  nor  a  souffer  at 
everything  old. — Olcugvw  Med.  JiAtrual^  May,  1M9. 


rrOTNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.R.S,, 

^  Aural  Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  Jifary*9  Hospital, 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:  their  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 

ment.     With  one  hundred  engravings  on  wood.     Second  American  edition.     In  one  very 
handsomely  printed  octavo  volume  of  440  pages;  extra  cloth,  $4. 


The  appearance  of  a  volnmeof  Mr.  Toynhee'a,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  Mubject  of  aural  disease  is  treated 
la  the  most  bcieutlflc  manner,  and  our  knowledge  in 
re«pect  to  It  placed  fully  on  a  par  with  that  which 


The  work,  as  was  slated  at  the  outset  o^onr  notice, 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  every  page  and  paragraph 
i)f  i^Hre  worthy  of  the  most  thorough  Htndy.  Con- 
>ldered  all  in  all — an  an  original  work,  well  written. 


we  possess  resitecting  most  other  organs  of  the  budy,     philo!«ophically  elaborated,  and  happily  illustrated 


la  a  matter  fur  sincere  congratulation.  We  may  rea 
Bonably  hoi>e  that  henceforth  the  subject  of  tbii*  trea- 
t1f>e  will  ceai<e  to  bo  among  the  trjrprobria  of  medical 
aeience. — L^mdUm  Metitcal  R*niew. 


with  CHses  and  drawings — it  Is  by  far  the  ablest  mo- 
nograph that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  Hoatoiny  and 
dl>ea^e!i  of  the  ear,  and  <>ue  of  the  mott  v.ilnable  con- 
tribntlons  to  the  art  and  science  of  Hurgeiy  in  the 
nineteenth  century.— i\r.  Am.  Aled.-Cfiirurg.  Bevitto. 


J  A  UEENCE  [JOHN  Z.),  F.  R.  C.  S, 

"^^  Editor  of  the  Ophthnlmio  Rrview,  Ac. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF   OPHTHALMIC   SURGERY,  for  the  use  of 

Practitioners.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     With  numerous  illustrations.     In 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume.     {Nearly  lie^tdy.) 

No  boitk  on  ophthalmic  surgery  waa  more  needed.  >  Not  only,  as  Its  modest  title  sngge^ts,  a  "Handy- 
Def*igned,  as  it  is,  fur  the  WHut><  of  the  busy  practi-  |  Book"  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  but  an  excellent  and 
tloner.  It  is  the  n*-.  plus  uUrn  of  perfection.  It  epito-  j  well-digested  risumf  of  all  that  is  of  practlcrti  value 
mixes  all  the  dif^eHses  Incidental  to  the  eye  in  a  clear  !  in  the  Hpeclalty.»A'ew  YoHc  Medical  Journal^  No- 
and  masterly  manner,  not  only  enabling  the  practi-  ;  vember,  1806. 
tioner  readily  to  diagnose  each  variety  of  disease,  but 


acq' 

We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  |  the  recent  improvements  in  ophthalmic  M;ieuce.  8uvh 
our  readers,  as  containing  an  excellent  outline  of  {  a  work  as  this  was  mnch  wanted  at  this  time,  and 
modern  ophthalmic  auT^r j.~~British  Mtd.  Jourmdf  |  this  want  Hessra.  Lanreuce  and  Moon  have  now  well 
October  IS,  1866.  supplied.— .im.  Journal  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1867. 

ZA  WSOy  (GEORGE),  F.  R.  C.  5.,  Engl 
A/tsistant  Surgeon  to  the  Rtyynt  Jj^mdnn  Ophthnlmio  Hospital^  MtH>rJl^fds,  *c. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS :  their  Imme- 

diate  and  RemAe  Effects.     With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.     In  one  very  hand- 

■ome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  $3  60.  {Now  Ready,) 
This  work  will  be  found  eminently  fitted  fbr  the  general  practitioxier.  In  eases  of  functional 
or  itrnetnrnl  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  physician  who  has  not  made  ophthalmic  surgery  a  special 
sindy  can,  in  most  instances,  refer  a  patient  to  some  competent  practitioner.  Oases  of  injury, 
however,  supervene  suddenly  and  asoally  require  prompt  assistance,  and  a  work  devoted  espe- 
oiallj  to  them  cannot  but  prove  essentially  useful  to  those  who  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon 
to  traat  such  accidents.  The  present  volume,  as  the  work  of  a  gentleman  of  large  experience, 
may  be  considered  as  eminently  worthy  of  ooofldence  for  reference  in  all  such  emergencies. 

It  la  an  admirable  practical  book  in  the  Lighe«'t  and  best  sense  of  the  phraae.— L<m«iw»»  Medical  Times 
and  Ckuutte,  May  18,  ld«7. 
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TUALES  (PHILIP  S.),  M.  />.,  Surgeon  V,  S.  N. 
MECHAMCAL  THERAPEUTICS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Apparatus,  AppliancM,  and  Elementary  Operations:  embracing  Minor  Sargery,  Baoii- 
aginp;,  Orthopnixy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fraotares  and  Dislocations.  With  g'lx  hnnHuA 
and  I'urty-two  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octaTO  volume  of  aboat 
700  pages :  extra  cloth,  $5  75 ;  leather,  $6  75.     {Jn*t  Issuetl.) 

A  Naval  Medical  Board  directed  to  examine  and  report  npon  the  merits  of  this  volume,  offidsllv 
states  that  "  it  should  in  our  opinion  become  a  standard  work  in  the  hands  of  every  naval  «ttr> 
geon ;''  and  its  adoption  for  use  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  u  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  every -day  practice. 

The  title  of  tliis  book  will  give  a  reasonably  good  ;  take  charge  of  surgical  ca^es,  under  rircaBAtaacf* 

idea  of  ItH  KCupe,  bat  ilH  merits  can  only  he  a])preci-  precludiDgthem  from  theaid  of  ezperienc«U»urge^a». 

ated  by  a  CHroiul  pcratial  of  its  text.    Xo  one  who  an-  — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Feb.  1$6S. 

dertakcH  such  a  ta-^k  will  have  any  reason  to  com-  _.  .    ,                .            ,  ^          .     ,         *       _».    *  ^* 

plain  that  iho  anthor  has  not  performed  his  daty,  and  This  is  a  most  eomplete  and  elegant  work  of  673 

has  not  taken  every  pains  to  present  every  subject  in  P"8•^  »"*  »■  certainly  well  dcMtving  of  the  eoa»- 

a  clear,  common-«ens«i,  and  practical  lighL     It  is  a  u»endalloa  of  every  American  surgeon.    Th»»  w«rl^ 

uniaue  specimen  of  Ilteraiure  in  its  way,  in  that,  besides  its  usefnlnesis  as  a  reference  for  pracliiionen, 

treating  up^.u  such  a  variety  of  subjects:  It  is  as  a  ismostadmirably  adapted  as  a  text-book  for  stndentf. 

whole  so  completely  up  to  the  wants  of  the  student  It^WJillnstrations  nwood-cuU.represenleTery  mas- 

and  the  general  practitioner.     We  have  never  seen  «»«'  o^.  Hurglcal  appliance,  together  with  a  mmaf«  d«- 

any  work  of  its  kind  that  can  compete  with  it  in  real  scrlptlonofeach,  thenameof  its  Inventor,  and  Sl^pr*" 

utility  and  extensive  adaptability.     Dr.  Wales  per-  tical  utility  in  mechanical  surgery.  There  is  perh*p^ 

fectly  understands  what  may  naturally  be  required  »<>  ^J?'^,  *»  the  English  langua«  so  complete  la  the 

of  him  In  the  premises,  and  in  the  work  before  us  has  d^crlptlon  and  deUil  of  surgical  apparatus  and  tp- 

bridged  over  a  very  wide  gap  which  has  always  here-  V^^^ceB  as  this  one.    The  entire  work  entiUeHibeas- 

tofow  existed  between  thS  first  rudiments  of  surgery  li»o»"Jo  great  credit  for  his  clear  and  distinct  «ylea» 

and  practical  surgery  proper.    He  has  emphatically  »  ^rlter,  as  well  as  for  his  accuracy  of  observaUoa 

giveu  us  a  comprehensive  work  for  the  beginner ;  and  *»»*»  «r«at  research  in  the  field  of  aurgery.  ^  we  ear- 

when  we  say  of  his  labors,  that  In  their  particular  neatly  recommend  every  member  of  the  profesiiio.  lo 

sphere  thi>y  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  we  asKert  a  »«<»  *  ^^7  «f  »t  to  his  library,  with  the  a«uraB«> 

great  deal  to  recommeml  the  book  to  the  attention  of  'hat  he  will  find  s«»me  useful  suggestion  In  the  twal- 

ihoKe  specially  concerned.    In  conclusion,  we  would  "^nt  of  almost  every  surgical  c*se  that  «a»7  »»« 

suto,  at  the  risk  of  reiteration,  that  this  is  the  most  S"^*^^''*  observation.— irttmfto^ctt  JfeJ.  Ankim, 

comprehenslvebookon  the  subject  that  we  have  seen  ;  vsb.  J86S.                                        ^ 

Is  the  be«t  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stu-  7^^  title  of  the  above  work  is  sufficiently  ladies- 

deiit  In  npi^l  of  a  firnt  book  on  surgery,  and  the  most  u^^  ^f  its  eonienta.     We  have  not  aeen  for  a  Job| 

useful  that  can  bo  named  for  such  general  practltlon-  41^^  (in  the  English  language)  a  treatise  equal  to  tbu 

ers  who.  without  any  special  pretensions  to  «ur^rv,  }„  extent,  nor  one  which  la   belter  adapted  to  the 

are  occasionally  liable  to  treat  surgical  cases.— A.  1.  wants  of  the  general  student  and  praclitb.ner.    It  U 

Med.  Record,  March  2,  1668.  not  to  the  surgeon  alone  that  this  book  belongs;  th* 

It  Is  certainly  the  most  complete  and  thorough  work  physician  has  frequent  opportunities  to  till  an  e^l«^ 
of  Its  kind  iu  the  Engllbh  language.  Students  and  gency  by  such  knowledge  as  Is  here  given.  Ev>>r7 
youngpractitlonerHof  surgery  will  find  It  invaluable,  practitioner  should  make  pnrchaH4>  of  snch  a  hoc-k- 
it will  prove  Ohpeclally  useful  to  iuexperieucod  coun-  It  will  last  him  hla  lifetime. — St.  I^jnis  Ji'sxi.  Br- 
try  practlliouers,  who   are  continually  required   to  porter^  Feb.  IStfS. 


jyiGELO  W  (HEXRFJ.),  M,  />., 

"^  Proff.38or  of  Surgery  in  the  MfHttmchujfetts  Med.  OolUge. 

OX   THE   MECHANISM   OF    DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURE 

OF  THE  HIP.  With  the  Reduetion  of  the  Dislocation  by  the  Flexion  Method.  With 
numerous  original  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  vuiume.  Cloth.  $2  60. 
{Now  Ready.) 

The  reputation  of  the  anthor  and  the  importanoe  of  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  attract  to  this 
volume  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 


rp HO  MP  SOS  (SIR  HENRY). 

J-  Surgeon  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  UniverHty  College  Hospital. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  With 

illustrations  on  wood.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.     $2  25.     {Note  Read^.) 

These  lectures  stand  the  severe  test.  They  are  in- 
structive without  being  tedious,  and  simple  without 
being  difl'use;  and  they  include  many  of  those  prac- 


tical hints  so  useful  for  the  student,  and  even  more 
valuable  to  the  young  practitioner. — Edinburgh  Mid. 
Jourital,  April,  1869. 

Very  few  words  of  ours  are  necessary  to  recommend 
these  lectures  to  the  profession.    There  is  no  subject 


on  which  8lr  Henry  Thompaon  speaks  with  more  au- 
thority than  that  in  which  he  has  specially  gathered 
his  laurels;  in  addition  to  this,  the  Cfnver«auoul 
style  of  Instruction,  which  is  retained  In  the^e  yr.^Xf^ 
lectures,  gives  them  an  attractiveness  which  a  !«y«- 
tematic  treatise  cau  never  poMiteHs. — London  M^l¥^l 
Times  and  Guuitt^  April  i^^  1S69. 


« 


pr  THE  SA.^fE  AUTHOR.    {Kwrly  Ready.) 

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHRA  AND  URINARY  FISTULA.     With  plates  and  wood-cats.     From  the 
I  third  and  revised  English  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  •ztra cloth  |iM. 

{Just  Ready.) 

This  classical  work  has  so  long  been  recognized  as  a  standard  authority  on  itf  perplexing  nb- 
jeets  that  it  should  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  American  profession.  Having  enjoyed  the 
advahtage  of  a  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  anthor  within  a  fbw  months,  it  will  be  found  to  present 
his  latest  views  and  to  be  oni  level  with  thm  «M.%4t  rcMOt  JMlvaneet  of  ftnrglcal  leience. 
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rPAYLOR  (ALFRED  5.),  M,D.. 

•*-  Lt-cturtr  tm  Mtd.  Jnritp.  and  Ckemiwtry  in  Ouy^t  MmtpiitU. 

MEPICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Sixth  Aineriean,  from   the  eighth 

and  revified  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Deci8ion<4,  by  Ci.B- 
MENT  B.  Penrose,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one  large  octaTO  volume  of  776  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.      (Jit$t  hsued.) 

Cnn'iiderable  addition?  have  been  made  by  the  editor  to  this  edition,  comprising  some  important 
sections  from  the  author's  larger  work,  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurittpradence," 
as  well  as  references  to  American  law  and  practice.  The  notes  of  the  former  editor,  Dr.  Uarts- 
home,  have  likewiice  been  retained,  and  the  whole  is  presented  as  fully  worthy  to  maintain  th« 
distinguished  position  which  the  work  has  acquired  as  a  leading  text-book  and  authority  on  the 
subject. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  acknowledged  an  a  stand-  elaborate  treatises. — New  Turk  Medical  Record,  Feb. 
arii  authority  everywhere  within  the  range  of  the    1^,  1867. 

English  langtirtge  ConHidering  the  u.^w  matter  Intro-  Tlie  present  edition  of  thi8  valuable  manual  U  a 
duced.  on  lriciilniasi«  and  other  subjects,  and  the  great  improvement  on  those  which  have  prw»dod  It 
plates  rf^presenting  th.»  crystals  of  poisons,  etc..  It  may  ^^^^^  admirable  instruction  on  the  subject  ..f  evid«nca 
fairly  be  r«-KHnled  as  the  mont  compact,  comprehen-  ^^j  t,,e  ^mj^^^  ^^^  responsibilities  of  mrdlcal  wlt- 
slve,  and  practical  work  on  medical  jurisprudence  ^^^es  has  been  added  by  the  distinguished  authiir. 
which  has  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  one  best  ^^d  (,o,„e  fifty  cuts,  ill untraiing  chiefly  the  crystalline 
J"k  iSiV^'*  ~   ^"^  Jfctf.a»d  Surg.JourJMl,    f^^^g  .nj  micro-^copic  atruclure  of  substances  used 

Feb.  1807.  .  f^jn  poigons,  inserted.     The  American  editor  has  also 

The  sixth  edition  of  this  popular  work  comes  to  ua  iutroducod  several  chapters  from  Dr.  THylor'a  Urger 
In  charge  of  a  new  editor.  Mr.  Penrose,  of  the  Phila-  ^*>'^.  "Th«  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jnrls- 
delphia  bar.  who  has  done  much  to  renderit  useful,  I  pradence,  relating  to  trichiniasls,  sexual  malforma- 
not  only  to  the  medical  praclUloners  of  this  country,  tion  Insanity  as  affecting  dvil  rMponMbllity  suicidal 
but  to  those  of  his  own  profesaion.  Wisely  retaining  »nani«.  ""*»  l»fe  io'^urauce  Ac.,  which  add  considerably 
the  references  of  the  former  American  editor.  Dr.  **>  Us  value.  Besides  this,  he  has  introduced  uume- 
Hsrtshorne,  he  has  added  many  valuable  noteaof  his  '««"  references  to  casea  which  have  occurred  In  thU 
own.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Tsylor'a  work  is  ao  well  '  f®""*/^-  ''  °»*^**  i**"^^^  ^'^^^•}>^^  guide-book 
esubllshed,  that  it  needs  no  recommendation.  He  Is  j  *«  this  department  of  medicine  f.ir  students  and  the 
now  the  highest  living  anthoritv  on  all  matters  con- :  »»n;™»  practitioner  In  our  language.— ^a*to«  ifed. 
neciod  with  forensic  medicine,  and  every  suceeealve  '"»*'  •^"''^  Journal,  Dec.  27,  lSb«. 
edition  of  his  valuable  work  gives  freah  assurance  to  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence  has  been  the  text- 
his  many  admirers  that  he  will  continue  to  maintain  book  In  our  coll«>ge«  for  years,  and  the  present  edi- 
bis  well-earu«>d  position.  No  one  should,  la  feet,  be  tlon,  with  the  valuable  additions  made  by  the  Amerl- 
wlthont  a  text-book  on  the  subject,  aa  be  does  not  can  editor,  render  It  the  moat  standard  work  of  tha 
know  but  that  his  next  case  may  create  tbr  him  an  '  day,  on  the  peculiar  province  of  medicine  on  whioh 
emergency  for  its  ukc.  To  those  who  are  not  the  for-  It  treats.  Tlie  American  editor.  Dr.  Hartshorne,  haa 
tnnate  po'siWHHors  of  a  reliable,  readable.  Interesting,  '  done  his  duty  to  the  text,  and,  upon  ihe  whole,  wa 
and  thoroughly  practical  work  upon  the  subject,  we  '  cannot  but  consider  this  volume  the  best  and  richest 
Would  earueNtiy  recomra<*nd  this,  as  forming  the  best '  treatise  on  m<HlicHl  jurisprudence  In  our  language.— 
grouudwurk  for  all  their  future  studleaof  the  more  :  BrU.  Am.  Mtd.  Journal. 

WAV^LOIV'  (FORBES),  M.D,,  d7c,L.,  icc~ 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIX  AXD  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  American,  from  tha  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  hondaome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  cloth.     $4  25.     {Jn»t  Issued.) 

Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Wlnslow's  treatise  the  un^fes- '  our  conviction  that  It  Is  long  since  so  important  and 
slon  has  sufflcientlv  judged.  It  has  taken  its  place  In  beautifully  written  a  volume  has  Isnued  from  tha 
the  front  rank  of  the  works  upon  the  special  depart-  Briti<>h  medical  press.  The  detsilH  of  the  manage- 
ment of  practical  medicine  to  which  It  pertains. —  meat  of  couflrmed  rafes  of  Insauity  more  nearly  in- 
Oinvinnftti  Journal  of  Jftdicine,  March,  18M.  tere^t  tboHe  who  have  made  mental  di<«eHMe8  their 

It  is  an  Interesting  volume  that  will  amply  repay  '  "P^^^J  1^°**^  \  ^"'  ^^  Wlnslow's  masterly  exposl- 

for  a  careful  perusal  by  all  Intelllgeut  readers.—  ton  of  the  early  symptoms,  and  his  graphlr  descrip- 

Ohicaao  Jf«i.  &»Mtn«r  Feb.  1W«.  tlon ^'f  the  insidions  advances  of  luripieut  insanity, 

.          ........                 .   _.,,  ,        ,      ,.  together  with  hit*  Judicious  ubservatloUK  on  th««  treat- 

A  worit  which,  like  the  present,  will  largely  aid  ^^^  ,,f  diMirders  of  the  mind,  nhould,  w«  repeat.  b« 

the  practitioner  in  rocognl/lng  and  arresting  the  first  carefnily  studied  by  all  who  have  nodortaken  the 

Insidious  advances  of  cerebral  and  meaul  disease,  is  respuUHiblllties  of  medical  practice.— 2>uW»  Jftdieat 

oueof  immense  practical  value,  and  demands  earnest  p^tjut 

attention  and  diligent  ntndy  on  the  part  of  all  who  ,   .'   .            ^.   ,        ,.                ,,           .     ^,    ^     ._ 

have  embraced  the  medical   profession,  and   have  It  is  the  most  Interentlng  as  well  as  valuable  bo,ik 

thereby  undertaken   reapODsIhUItlea  In  which  the  that  we  have  seen  for  a  lung  time.    It  Is  ruly  (ascl- 

wt^lfare  and  haj»piness  of  individuals  and  families  uaiing  — .!».  Jour.  JietL  Hcimees. 

are  largely  Involved.    We  shall  therefore  close  this  Dr.  Winslow's  work  will  undoubtedly  occupy  aa 

brief  and  necesHarlly  very  imp«rf(>«t  notice  of  Dr.  unitiue  po»iiiun  la  the  niedico-pHych>ilo):ical  Utera- 
Winslow's  great  and  classical  work  by  expreeaiag  ,  ture  of  this  country. — London  Mtd.  Rrpttw. 

TEA  (HE WRY  C.) 

SU1»ERSTIT10N    AND    FORCE:    ESSAYS    OX    THE   WAGKR   OP 

LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.  In  one  hand- 
some volume  royal  12mo.,  of  4Utt  pagas ;  extra  cloth,  $2  50. 

Thecoplouscollectlonof  facts  by  which  Mr.  Lea  has  a  humor  so  Hne  and  good,  that  he  makes  us  regret  ft 
illustrated  his  Nubject  shows  In  the  fiille^t  manner  the  ;  was  aot  withia  his  Intent,  as  It  was  certainly  within 
constant  conflict  and  varying  success,  the  advances  '■  his  power,  to  render  the  who]^  of  his  thorough  work 
and  defeatp,  by  which  the  progress  of  humane  leglsla-  ;  more  popular  in  manner. — AthnUic  Monthly,  feb.  *tf7. 
Uon  has  been  and  i-.  still  marked.  This  7«fk  fl^JV^P  ,  This  Ih  a  book  ot  extraordinary  re.^arch.  Mr.  Lea 
with  the  fnlWt  exempli flcatlon  and  detail  the  wl^-e  ,  ^^  entered  Into  his  subject  con  nmi*rp :  and  a  more 
remarks  which  we  have  quoted  above.  ^Aa  a  book  of.  ,»trikiog  record  of  the  cruel  Mup^.n-tition.*  of  our  un- 
ready reference  on  the  siibject  III*  of  the  hlgbesi :  happy  Middle  Agea  could  not  possibly  have  been  com- 
ralne.— Hwrfmtnater /ffl>wee,  Oct.  IBOT.  I  piled    .    .    .    As  a  Wv>tV.  v>l  twxVNXSAXTkvvwXxi  vN\k  ^.wtVtSv^. 

When— half  In  spite  of  himnelf,  as  it  appears— he  '  «n\\y\u%  v^XuVft  ot  o\k*<\W^  X^ek'w ,  ^- ^\\v«?x*\\sSvvn^  ;k\A. 
•Irefc/ies  a  scene  or  c/israrter  in  the  hiiiory  of  legaUied  '  Forvt'  \*oue  ot  W\*  \!cv*\'*\T*xv\'»w\>MCvA*>^iv>*^^J7"^^***''^ 
error  and  erueltf,  be  betrays  so  artistic  a  fealiug,  and  .  max  wUU. — Luwilufn  AlKeuaxw^v,  "&.v»^ .  "5*%  v*** 
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